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The  United   States  Constitution   is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell," 

E5T" "  What  order  of  men  under  tho  nioHt  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  the  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  the  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  in  tho  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  powor  in  tho  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tho  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a,  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  State! 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  tho  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  tho  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— Johs  Quote*  Adams. 


WM,  LLOYD  GAKRISOIT,  Editor. 
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A   SOTJTHEKN  CHRISTIAN  (!)   APPEAL. 

How  large  an  amount  of  pious  cant,  shameless  ef- 
frontery, and  unscrupulous  mendacity  can  be  compress- 
ed in  a  brief  appeal,  may  be  ascertained  by  reading 
the  following  Circular  from  New  Orleans  : — 

Rooms  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,} 
New  Orleans,  May  22,  1861.     j 
To  the  Young  Men's  C/iristian  Association  of  North  America  : 

Dear  Brothers, — In  these  times  of  hostile  ex- 
citement, we  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  as 
Christians,  to  address  you  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
said,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  ;  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God."  We  do  not  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  pres- 
ent lamentable  state  of  public  affairs.  We  are  will- 
:'eg  to  concede  to  you  the  same  sincerity  which  ac- 
tuates us.  We  wish  to  appeal  to  those  principles 
and  sentiments  in  your  bosoms,  upon  which  the  re- 
Jigion  of  our  Divine  Savior  is  based,  and  to  enlist 
your  active,  earnest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
We  wish  you  to  feel  with  us,  that  there  is  a  terrible 
responsibility  now  resting  upon  us  all  as  Christians, 
in  this  trying  time  of  our  country — that  we  who  pro- 
fess to  be  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of 
Him  who  has  said,  "  All  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword,"  as  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, must  have  a  fearful  account  to  render,  if  we  do 
not  zealously  practise  and  enforce  the  principles  we 
profess. 

A  war  of  brother  against  brother,  of  father  against 
son,  of  father-in-law  against  son-in-law,  is  now  upon 
us.  Whoever  or  whatever  may  have  caused  it,  we 
believe  it  to  be  an  unnatural  and  unrighteous  war, 
and  that  it  is  the  solemn,  imperious  duty  of  every 
true  Christian  in  the  land  to  throw  all  the  weigh*  of 
his  influence  in  favor  of  peace.  We  in  the  South 
are  satisfied  in  our  judgments,  and  in  our  hearts, 
tiMKr  the  political  severance  of  the  Southern  from  the 
Northern  States  is  permanent,  and  should  be  sat- 
isfactory. We  believe  that  reason,  history  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  suggest  the  folly 
and  futility  of  a  war  to  re-establish  a  political  union 
between  the  severed  sections.  And  we  call  upon 
you  as  Christian  brothers  to  raise  your  voices,  iu 
your  own  section,  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
of  Christian  fellowship  with  us  of  the  South.  We 
implore  you  to  believe  that  we  are  men  and  Chris- 
tians, and  that  while  we  are  firm  and  conscientious 
iu  our  position,  we  sincerely  desire  peace  and  the 
restoration  of  friendly  relations.  We  believe  if  our 
Christian  Brothers  of  the  North  will  firmly,  and  in 
the  strength  of  God  say,  "  There  should  be  peace 
between  the  two  confederacies,"  and  will  unite  with 
us  in  prayers  and  efforts  for  that  purpose,  that  much 
gojod  will  be  done,  and  that  God  in  his  faithfulness 
and  love  will  incline  the  hearts  of  men  to  peace. 
Has  it  not  occurred  to  you,  brethren,  that  tho  hand 
of  God  may  be  in  this  political  division,  that  both 
governments  may  more  effectually  work  out  His  de- 
signs in  the  regeneration  of  the  world  ?  While  such 
a  possibility  may  exist,  let  His  people  be  capful  not 
to  war  against  His  will.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  war  is  to  maintain  religious  freedom  or  extend 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Then,  God's  people  should 
beware  how  they  wage  or  encourage  it.  In  the 
name  of  Christ  and  his  divine  teachings,  we  protest 
against  the  war  which  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton is  waging  against  the  territory  and  people  of  the 
Southern  States ;  and,  we  call  upon  all  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  in  the  North,  to  unite 
with  us  in  this  solemn  protest. 
Fraternally, 

R.  K.  HOWELL, 

W.  C.  RAYMOND,  \-  Committee, 

H.  T.  BARTLETT, 

R.  G.  Latting,  Sec.  Oth  Dist. 


THE  COUNTERMINE  OP  THE  SOUTHEEN 
SLAVEHOLDERS. 

We  are  permitted  (says  the  Buffalo  Courier)  to 
publish  (tic  following  circular,  received  yesterday  by 
lion.  Millard  Fillmore,  and  bearing  the  postmark  of 
some  office  in  South  Carolina.  We  bespeak  a  care- 
ful reading: — 

"READ,   PONDER   AND    DIGEST. 

"  It  is  thought,  by  many  at  the  North,  that  we  at 
the  South  are  standing  over  a  magazine  of  stupen- 
dous magnitude,  that  only  wants  the  application  of 
a  match  to  spread  ruin,  disaster  and  death,  through- 
out the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. Northern  papers  of  wide  spread  popularity, 
that  may  be  supposed  to  reflect  public  sentiment,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  are  suggesting,  in  unmistakable 
terms,  the  propriety  of  applying  the  match.  Men 
of  the  North,  beware  I  You  who  would  spare  the 
shedding  of  oceans  of  blood,  stay  your  ruthless  hands, 
hold  in  cheek  your  envenomed  tongues,  restrain  your 
satanic  press.  For,  whenever  the  attempt  is  made 
to  carry  out  that  fiendish  suggestion — a  suggestion 
worthy  the  lowest,  the  meanest,  the  most  sneaking, 
and  at  the  same  time  blood-thirsty  demon,  that  ever 
buffeted  the  billows  of  hell— in  the  manner  indica- 
ted, the  combustible  materials  of  which  that  magar 
zine  is  composed  will  be  so  saturated  with  blood  that 
all  the  fires  of  hell  itself  could  not  ignite  them.  In 
other  words,  whenever  the  slaves  in  the  Border 
Slave  States  arc  incited  to  escape  from  their  owners 
by  hundreds  and  thousands,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing Sharpe's  rifles  and  Colt's  revolvers  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  marched  back  to  butcher  white 
men,  women  and  children  ;  whenever  the  slaves  in 
the  Gulf  States  are  incited  to  servile  insurrections, 
and  the  prospect  bids  fair  for  their  being  converted 
into  demons  incarnate,  then  the  slave  owners  in  the 
South  will  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice  every  slave 
from  whom  danger  may  be  apprehended,  even 
though  it  involve  the  destruction,  by  a  concerted 
and  simultaneous  movement,  of  every  male  slave 
over  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  or  even  younger  than 
that,  if  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  seem  to  re- 
quire it;  and  willing  hands  will  be  found  ready  to 
execute  the  bloody  deed.  Before  Southern  men 
will  suffer  themselves,  their  wives  and  little  ones 
to  be  butchered,  and  their  daughters  worse  than 
butchered,  by  fiends  in  human  form,  before  they  will 
suffer  to  any  considerable  extent  the  horrors  of  ser- 
vile insurrections,  the  Gulf  streams  will  be  crimson 
with  the  gore  and  every  Southern  river  choked  with 
festering  carcasses  of  slaves.  Men  of  the  North, 
you  hold  in  your  hands  the  lives  of  half  a  million 
of  slaves;  for  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  if 
this  war  continues,  and  they,  through  your  instru- 
mentality, become  dangerous  and  unmanageable,  Me 
last  one  of  them  will  perish.  Attempt,  if  your  dare, 
to  convert  a  portion  of  our  population  into  vipers, 
and  before  they  get  ready  to  strike  their  envenomed 

fangs  into  our  vitals,  their  heads  shall  be  crushed  be- 
neath our  heels.  Never  will  they  be  permitted  l" 
become  instruments  in  your  hands  for  our  attempted 
subjugation." 


$t\tti\1tXL%. 


LETTER  PROM  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  N.  Y.  Independent  : 

In  our  letter  last  week,  we  took  up  the  cause  of 
England,  so  far  as  her  Christian  good  name  was  im- 
plicated, in  the  report  Of  her  sympathy  with  a  South- 
ern slavehokling  coup  d'etat.  We  pleaded  ignor- 
ance for  her— ignorance  fostered  by  the  long  'Inac- 
tion and  apparent  imbecility  of  the  free  °North. 
There  is  great  cause  to  stretch  both  this  plea  and 
our  patience  when  steamer  after  steamer  brings  in 
the  news  of  one  after  another  who  have  wheeled 
into  the  train  of  secession,  or  stand  in  |n  attitude  of 
suspicion  and  rebuke  toward  the  North.  The  Lon- 
don Anti-Slavery  Reporter  out  with  an  article,  show- 
ing small  sympathy  with  the  North :  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury allowing  his  sympathies  for  the  South  to  be 
awakened  by  her  evident  proclivities  for  monarchical 
institutions:  Exeter  Hall  silent,  or  gone  by  the 
board,  when  they  think  they  see  the  United  Repub- 
lic dismembered,  and  a  sla'veholding  empire  rising 
on  its  ruins ! 

Well,  as  for  us,  we  do  not  need  sympathy,  and  can 
very  well  afford  to  dispense  with  it ;  and  the  univer- 
sal annoyance  and  soreness  with  which  these  demon- 
strations have  been  received  are  evidence,  not  of 
our  sense  of  the  need  of  England,  but  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  that  growing  esteem  and  friendship 
which  years  of  kindly  intercourse  have  established. 
_  Nations,  as  such,  are  unsentimental  affairs,  and  ex- 
hibit the  hard,  unadorned,  horny  selfishness  of  hu- 
man nature  in  all  their  official  acts.  But  the  people 
of  a  nation  have  a  thousand  unofficial  channels  of 
showing  sympathies  which  outflow  the  cold  hesitan- 
cies of  national  organization.  Thus  the  Government 
was  cool  toward  Kossuth,  but  the  people  were  warm ; 
the  Government  was  cool  toward  Italy,  but  the  peo- 
ple were  warm, — and  when  a  people  are  warm,  they 
always  find  means  of  showing  it. 

The  fact  is,  all  the  Christians  of  foreign  nations 
who_  have  stood  aghast  at  the  complicity  of  Northern 
Christians  with  slavery,  fall  into  exactly  the  same 
netthe  first  time  they  come  into  exactly  the  same 
position — that  is  to  say,  when  any  of  their  own  pur- 
suits or  interests  would  be  injured  by  opposition,  to 
slavery.  The  French  Protestants  were  ready,  with 
national  vivacity,  to  tear  their  hair  over  the  disgrace 
to  a  mutual  Protestantism,  occasioned  by  the  silence 
of  American  religious  bodies  on  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, and  rested  not  till  they  had  sent  over  a  remon- 
strance, signed^  by  all  the  Protestant  pastors  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  to  the  pastors  in  America. 
Our.  pastors  were  conjured,  with  right  martial 
French  energy,  to  awak'e,  and  not  to  give  place  to 
such  a  sin  and  shame — no,  not  for  an  hour  ! — to  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not — to  show  to  the  house  of  Judah 
their  sin,  and  so  on. 

At  the  heelsof  this  trumpet  came  Dr.  Mpno'd  to 
America,  to  solicit  materia!  aid  for  these  very  church- 
es; and  Dr.  Monod  immediately  made  the  discovery 
that  the  policy  of  the  Tract  Society,  in  keeping  si- 
lence on  slavery,  was  eminently  wise  and  Christian. 

England  has  poured  in  remonstrance  after  remon- 
strance upon  America  in  every  way,  shape,  and  form 
— always  well-meaning,  often  wanting  in  tact  of  ex- 
pression, but  showing,  as  we  Americans  well  be- 
lieved, the  stout  heart  of  oak  of  old  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforee — and  so,  though  it  galled  us,  we  said, 
"  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend." 

But  now  the  cotton  crop  is  touched,  and  what  are 
Exeter  Hall  and  the  Anti-Slaver//  Reporter  about 
to  do  ?  What  are  they  doing  ?  We  have  heard  re- 
ports— we  hear  every  steamer — and  as  yet  have 
heard  no  cheers  along  the  lines  for  the  free  men  of 
the  North — -and  low  muttcrings  and  half-suppressed 
sympathies  with  the  men  who  have  driven  down 
their  flag-staff  through  the  heart  of  the  slave.     The 

PLATFORM  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY  STAND 

ox  is  the  neck  of  the  negro— -and  seeing  them 
standing  there,  England  begins,  earliest  of  nations, 
to  raise  the  question  of  acknowledgment,  and  Exe- 
ter Hall  looks  on  without  a  cheer  for  the  free  States ! 
We  mean  to  verify  our  words  when  we  say  that 
the  flag-staff  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  is  plant- 
ed   THROUGH   THE   HEART    OF  THE  SLAVE.      They 

have  published  their  status  to  the  world  in  language 
the  most  salient  and  unmistakable. 

Let  us  quote  the  language  of  Vice  President 
Stephens  in  February,  1861,  in  a  labored  attempt  to 
show  to  mankind  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
Seceding  Confederacy: — 

"Though  last,  not  least,  the  new  Constitution  has 
put  at  rest  for  ever  all  the  agitating  questions  relating 
to  our  peculiar  institutions— 4 /Worn  slavery  as  it  exists 
among  us,  the  proper  status  of  the  negro  'in  our  form 
of  civilization.  This  was  the  immediate  muse  of  the  late 
rupture,  and  of  the  present  revolution.  Jefferson,  in  his 
forecast,  had  anticipated  this  as  the  rock  upon  which 
the  old  Union  would  split.  He  was  right.  AVhat  was 
conjecture  with  him  is  now  a  realized  fact.  But, 
whether  he  fully  comprehended  the  great  truth  upon 
which  that  rock  stood,  and  stands,  may  be  doubted. 
The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him,  and  most  of 
the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  old  Constitution,  were  that  the  enslavement  of  the 
African  race  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and 
politically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  bow  to 
deal  with;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that 
day  was,  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  institution  would  be  evanescent,  and  pass 
away.  *  *  *  *  Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamental- 
ly ivrong.  They  rested  upon,  the  assumption  of  the  equality 
of 'races.  _  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation, 
and  the  idea  of  a  government  built  upon  it,  when  the  Storm 
came,  and  wind  blew,  it  fell. 

"  Our  new  Government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the 
opposite  ideas;  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone 
rests,  on  the  general  truth  that  the  nesjra  is  NOT  equal  to  the 
white  man;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  superior 
race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This  our  new 
Government  is  the  foist  in  the  history  of  the  ?vorld,  based 
upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical"  and  moral  truth. 
****** 

"The  negro,  by  nature  or  the  curse  of  Canaan,  is 
fitted  for  the  condition  which  he  occupies  in  our  sys- 
tem. The  architect,  in-the  construction  of  a  building, 
lays  the  foundation  with  the  proper  material— the 
granite — then  comes  the  brick  or  the  marble.  The 
substratum  of  our  society  is  made  of  the  material  by 
nature  best  fitted  for  it,  and  by  experience  we  know  it 
is  best,  not  only  for  the  superior  but  the  inferior  race, 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity  with 
the  Creator.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  wis- 
dom of  his  ordinances,  or  to  question  them.   *   *  *  * 

"The  great  objects  of  humanity  arc  best  attained 
when  conformed  to  his  laws  and  decrees  in  the  forma- 
tion of  governments,  a*  well  as  in  all  things  else.  Our 
Confederacy  is  founded  on  principles  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  those  laws.  Tins  nto.vu,  WHICH  was  RE- 
JECTED by  the  nnii.rircHS,  rs  BBCOMB  tub  OHIBP 
STONK   OF  TUB   COKNBK  OF   OUIl   HBW   EIMI'ICB." 

This  language  is  plain  enough.  He  who  runs  mav 
read. 

Here,  then,  is  their  new  Jerusalem,  with  its  negro 
granite  foundation  ;  and  the  right  to  hold  slaves,  that 
stone  rejected  of  the  North,  ]» the  chief  corner-stone. 

"It  has  been  apprehended  by  some,"  continues 
I  Mr.  Stephens,  "that  we  shall  have  arrayed  against 


}  us  the  whole  civilized  world."  And,  truly,  consider 
ing  the  abolition  meetings  and  anti-slavery  protests 
poured  in  from  England  for  the  last  fifty  years,  they 
had  a  right  to  suppose  one  nation,  at  least,  would 
raise  a  simultaneous  shout  of  horror  and  reprobation 
when  this  black  flag  of  slavery  was  raised  to  mast- 
head as  a  distinctively  national  banner. 

Place  two  facts  in  juxtaposition,  and  let  the  world 
look' at  them : 

The  Confederate  States  the  first  political  union 
built  on  negro  slavery — England  the  first  State  to 
raise  the  question  of  recognition. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  the  hot  and  heavy  dis- 
claimers of  oppression  and  robbery  wont  to  come 
from  British  hearts ;  for  crowded  meetings  and  earn- 
est resolutions;  for  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer  to 
Northern  armies  from  synods  and  presbyteries,  from 
churches,  from  ladies'  societies,  and  all  ranks  and 
orders,  equivalent  to  the  protest  and  rebukes  and 
exhortations,  which,  for  years,  have  admonished  our 
slothful ness  in  allowing  slavery. 

These  protests  and  rebukes  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  very  public  sentiment  which  has  brought  on  this 
crisis,  and  set  in  array  this  battle.  It  has  spurred  up 
onr  flagging  zeal,  and  backed  up  our  fainting  energy, 
many  a  time,  with  the  consciousness  that  all  Anglo- 
Saxondom,  with  its  great  lion  heart,  was  pressing  on 
behind  us,  and  cheering  the  fray.  And  now  that 
the  great  battle  is  set,  and  the  trumpet  blowing,  and 
we  are  sending  our  very  heart's  blood  out  of  our 
homes  and  from  our  hearths  to  do  battle  against  this 
slavehokling  Babylon,  where  are  the  voices  of  our 
former  friends  in  England  ?  We  will  uot  say  where 
—we  only  ask. 

.Are  we  to  think  that  if  this  Slavehokling  Confed- 
eracy could  put  us  down,  and  bury  us  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  equality  deep  in  a  thousand  graves, 
that  England  would  meet  them  in  a  love-feast  above 
our  heads,  and  Pilate  and  Herod  be  made  friends 
over  a  crucified  humanity  ? 

In  all  this  contest  relating  to  American  slavery, 
hitherto  it  has  been  the  part  of  English  Christians 
to  talk,  and  of  American  Christians  to  make  sacri- 
fices. Now  the  time  has  come  which  brings  the 
question  of  sacrifice  right  through  the  British  camp. 
How  do  they  meet  it  ? 

Our  merchants  are  losing  their  millions  in  this 
war — but  steadily  saving,  "  Go  on,  go  on — we  will 
spend  our  last  cent ; "  and  those  who  are  losing  most 
by  the  war  are  most  forward  to  promote  it.  O  Eng- 
land 1  England!  What!  could  ye  not  watch  with 
us  one  hour  ? 

But  be  it  so:  thongh  all  the  world  deny  us  — 
though  we  stand  alone,  yet  in  God's  strength  we  of 
the  free  States  of  the  North  will  fight  this  battle 
through  to  the  end.  While  there  is  a  brick  in  our 
chimneys,  a  tile  on  our  roofs,  a  drop  of  blood  in  out- 
hearts,  every  man,  woman,  .and  child  of  us  are  of 
one  mind  to  give  it  all  to  this  cause— for  it  is  the 
cause  of  God  and  liberty — the  cause  of  human  rights 
and  human  equality;  and  if  any  have  no  sympathy 
with  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  prayers  of  many  gen- 
erations are  hastening  to  a  fulfillment,  and  that,  with 
or  without  the  help  and  sympathy  of  foreign  nations, 
the  year  of  Christ's  redeemed  has  come,  and  that 
this  war  will  emancipate  the  slave. 

If  English  Christians  would  follow  the  triumphal 
procession  when  the  bridegroom  comes,  let  them  trim 
their  lamps,  and  put  oil  in  them  noio. 


CONSIDERATIONS  EOR  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS. 

BY   CHARLES    L.   BRACE. 

I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of  the  English 
weekly  press  since  the  war  with  the  Slaveholding 
Confederacy  began.  It  represents  the  more  ma- 
tured and  thoughtful  conclusions  of  the  British  edu- 
cated classes.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
Spectator,  I  have  scarcely  found  one  journal  that 
seemed  to  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  our 
eontest.  One  favorite  view  of  the  question  is  that 
this  is  a  struggle  between  opposite  parties  in  politi- 
cal economy ;  that  the  South  represents  the  agri- 
cultural and  free-trade  interest,  and  the  North  the 
manufacturing  and  protective;  that  the  former  has 
been  robbed  of  its  legitimate  profits  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  duties  put  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment on  imports  consumed  by  it,  and  now  unable  to 
bear  this  oppression  longer,  it  rises  to  demand  Free 
Trade  and  an  independent  Government. 

From  Englishmen  personally,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common  things  to  hear  the  words,  "  We  were 
with  you  till  you  passed  the  Morrill  Tariff.1* 

Another  ground  of  objection  to  our  Northern 
position  is,  that  we  are  making  a  terrible  war  merely 
for  territory — for  aggrandizement — to  keep  under 
our  rule  certain  legal  provinces  and  populations,  who 
do  not  desire  to  be  governed  by  us;  and  further, 
that  these  provinces  are  disgraced  and  weakened  by 
a  system  which  has  always  been  the  clog  on  the 
Union,  and  which  we  ought  to  be  only  too  glad  to  be 
rid  of.  The  English  writers  urge  that  this  is  not  a 
war  against. slavery,  otherwise  they  should  be  in  its 
favor;  but  simply  a  war  for  our  flag  and  for  a  vague 
idea  of  Nationality  and  Government,  as  to  which 
they  care  nothing.  Private  letters  from  diplomatic 
sources  assert  that  if  this  were  an  anti-slavery  war, 
England  and  all  Europe  would  be  enthusiastic  iu 
behalf  of  it.  The  English  press  repeats,  too,  the 
Southern  phrases,  that  in  our  theory  "  all  govern- 
ment must  depend  on  tho  consent  of  the  governed," 
and  that  accordingly  we  can  do  nothing  but  accept 
the  logical  conclusion  from  our  own  premises,  and 
permit  the  Southern  Independence; — all  this  urged 
with  an  evident  chuckle,  as  if  they  were  glad  to  see 
Democracy  thus  taken  on  the  hip  ! 

De  Tocqueville  somewhere  remarks  that  he  has 
often  wondered  what,  faculty  it  is  in  the  human  mind 
which  always  leads  the  English  to  believe  any  posi- 
tion their  interest  forces  them  to  take  as  profoundly 
and  morally  right.  At  the  present  moment,  tho 
tone  of  pity  and  pious  horror  and  righteous  self- 
eomphieency  employed  by  the  English  press  toward 
this  country,  is  something  truly  edifying;  while  their 
sudden  and  entire  blindness  to  the  merits  of  the 
case  is  altogether  unexplainable.  As  wo  hoar  such 
views  as  those  just  described,  we  ask  ourselves, 
"What  has  the  English  thinking-mind  been  doing 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  consideration  of  our  great 
problem?  Is  this  all  that  an  educated  people  can 
offer  in  intelligent  judgment  of  a  grand  question  of 
humanity?  Is  this  all  that  is  known  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, of  slavery,  of  the  struggle  against  it? 
Have  we  got  to  go  over  every  step  m  the  progress 

of  American  political  life  and  American  reform  the 
last  fifty  years?"  Then,  again,  remember  tho  olo- 
qucnt  words  of  denunciation  which  have  rung  even 
over  the  Atlantic,  from  the  ancestral  Island,  for  so 
many  years,  at  our  great  public,  sin  ;  recalling  how, 
while  its  guilt  lay  heavy  upon  us,  the  English  mind 
el ii isi.'  in  consider  lb''  nation  as  one;  and  now,  when 
our  whole  people  are  rising  anil  offering  blood  and 
wealth  as  if  they  were  water,  to  lessen  and  restrain 
this  evil,  wewire  told  to  keep  quiet,  that  the  evil  be- 
longs to  the  Southland  with  them  should  remain  — 
what  can  we  conclude,  as  In  English  sincerity  and 
English  Opposition  to  slavery? 


Let  us  recall  briefly  to  our  English  readers  what 
this  war  really  is.  And  in  the  first  place,  let  us 
have  done,  once  and  forever,  with  the  talk  about  its 
being  a  war  of  rival  tariffs. 

Protection  and  Free  Trade  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  Protective  System  originated  with 
the  South.  Every  tariff  has  passed  by  Southern 
votes.  There  has  been  no  session  in  which  the 
S'uth  and  the  (so-called)  Free-Trade  Democracy 
of  the  North  could  not  have  controlled  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Free  States  are  agricultural  and  commercial,  and  of 
course  fully  as  much  inclined  to  low  tariffs  as  the 
South. 

Probably  one-half  of  the  Republican  party  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Tariff,  at  that 
particular  juncture,  was  a  stupendous  blunder; 
though  this  fact  does  not  diminish  our  appreciation 
of  that  morality  whose  sympathies  for  a  struggle 
behalf  of  Human  Rights  rise  and  fall  with  the  scale 
of  duties  on  iron  ware  and  woolen  goods. 

H^w  did  this  war  originate,  and  what  could  hav 
prevented  it  ?  Six"  uKnths  ago,  the  people  of  the 
Free  States  need  only  have  said  to  the  slaveholders, 
"  Your  slaves  are  property,  in  the  eye  of  the  Con 
stitution,  and  you  can  take  them  where  you  wish  1 " 
and  this  whole  fearful  struggle  might  have  been 
saved.  The  Border  States  were  ready  to  accept 
this  compromise ;  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas 
would  have  probably  allowed  it;  and  the  few  feeble 
Gulf  States,  divided  among  themselves,  would  have 
soon  yielded  and  taken — which  was  all  they  could 
desire— unlimited  liberty  over  a  whole  continent, 
and  through  generations  yet  unborn,  to  extend 
human  slavery. 

Here  was  the  crisis.  Here,  our  English  friends 
must  remember,  was  the  question  to  be  determined. 
On  one  side  was  offered,  slavery  made  national  and 
extended  over  all  that  now  belongs,  or  should  here- 
after belong, to  the  United  States;  and  on  the  other, 
the  legal  restriction  of  slavery  and  the  sustaining 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  manifested  in  the  election 
of  an  administration  opposed  to  slavery.  Every  one 
saw  that  the  choice  was  between  universal  slavery 
and  the  awful  chance  of  civil  war  and  rebellion. 
And  to  the  glory  evermore  of  our  Anglo-American 
race,  be  it  said,  we  deliberately  and  quietly  chose 
the  latter.  Henceforward,  there  was  but  one  course 
possible:  the  putting  down  the  rebellion,  sustaining 
the  Government,  and  holding  slavery  iu  with  the 
iron  hand.  The  apparent  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Administration  was  due  partly  to  the 
consciousness  of  strength,  and  partly  to  the  deep 
conviction  at  the  North  that  the  South  would  yet 
return  to  its  allegiance.     . 

To  the  question  put  so  often  by  Englishmen, 
••  Why  not  let  them  go  ?  "  an  American  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer  with  proper  patience. 

We  certainly  believe  in  "government  resting  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  but  ifc  is  not  a  neces- 
sary corollary  that  discontent  dissolves  the  Govern- 
ment. The  governed,  under  our  Constitution,  must 
change  their  rule  in  a  legal,  constitutional,  assigned 
mode.  Our  Charter  has  provided  the  method  of 
alteration  fur  a  dissatisfied  minority. 

To  "  let  the  South  go,"  is  utterly  impossible  ;  not 
because  we  need  their  cotton,  or  their  territory,  or 
their  population,  or  their  civilization,  but  simply  be- 
cause then  we  should  have  to  "let  everything  go." 

New  York  might  "go"  from  New  England; 
Pennsylvania  separate  from  Wisconsin  ;  Staten 
Island  from  New  York  City,  and  Five  Points  se- 
cede from  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  In 
other  words,  it  is  simply  anarchy.  Besides,  separa- 
tion is  civil  war  dragged  along  for  generations :  war 
for  frontiers,  war  for  territories,  for  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  Potomac,  for  the  Tortugas,  for  Key  West, 
for  the  Gulf;  war  for  and  against  slavery.  All  that 
now  urges  to  arms,  and  tenfold  more,  would  bo 
spurring  on  these  two  confederacies  to  incessant 
hostilities.  Still  more,  slavery  would  go  forth  with 
its  piratical  flag  over  all  the  islands  and  the  new 
provinces  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

A  republic  would  then  rear  its  arrogant  head, 
confessedly  based  on  human  slavery,  and  whose 
great  design  would  be  to  extend  over  new  fields 
and  through  unknown  centuries  the  infinite  wrongs 
and  cruelties  and  degradation  of  American  chattel- 
hood. 

Is  not  war,  English  friends  1  civil  war,  fratricidal 
war,  better  than  this? 

We  must,  of  course,  admit  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties of  a  most  formidable  nature,  as  to  the  final  set- 
tlement of  this  question  with  the  South — such  as 
relate  to  the  peculiar  form  of  our  Government  and 
the  dangers  from  military  successes  and  standing 
armies.  Without  discussing  these,  we  can  only  say 
here  that  they  are  less,  by  far,  than  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  from  any  peaceable  secession — and  of 
these,  we  are  the  best  judges. — N.  Y.  Independent. 


SLATEEY  HAS  DONE  IT. 

Let  us  not  for  one  moment  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 
We  go  into  this  war  not  merely  to  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment and  defend  the  Constitution.  There  is  a 
moral  principle  involved.  How  came  that  govern- 
ment in  danger  *?  What,  has  brought  this  wicked  war, 
with  all  its  evils  and  horrors,  upon  us  ?  Whence 
comes  the  necessity  for  this  uprising  of  the  people  ? 
To  these  questions,  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
Slavery  has  done  it.  t  That  accursed  system, 
which  has  already  cost  us  so  much,  has  at  length  cul- 
minated in  this  present  ruin  and  confusion.  That 
system  must  be  put  down.  The  danger  must  never 
be  suffered  to  occur  again..  The  evil  must  be  eradi- 
cated, cost  what  it  may.  We  are  for  no  half-wav 
measures.  So  long  as  the  slave  system  kept  itself 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  wo  were  bound 
to  let  it  alone,  and  to  respect  its  legal  rights;  but 
when,  overleaping  those  limits,  it  bids  defiance  to  all 
law,  and  lays  its  vile  hands  on  tho  sacred  altar  of 
liberty  and  the  sacred  flag  of  the  country,  and  would 
overturn  the  Constitution  itself,  thenceforth  slavery 
has  no  longer  auy  constitutional  rights.  It  is  by  its 
own  act  an  outlaw,  ft  can  never  come  back  again 
into  the  temple,  and  claim  a  place  by  right  among 
the  worshippers  of  truth  and  liberty.  It  has  ostra- 
cised itself,  and  that  forever. 

Let  us  not  be  told,  then,  that  the  matter  of  slave- 
ry does  not  enter  into  the  present  controversy — that 
it.  is  merely  a  war  to  uphold  the  government,  and 
put  down  secession.  It  is  not  so.  So  far  from  Ibis, 
slavery  is  the  very  heart  and  head  of  this  whole, 
struggle.  The  eonlliet  is  between  freedom  on  the 
one  hand,  maintaining  its  rights,  and  slavery  orftho 
other,  usurping  and  demanding  that  to  which  it  has 
no  right.      It  is  a  war  of  principle  as  well  as  of  sell- 

preeervation  ;  and  that  is  but.  a  miserable  and  short- 
sighted policy  which  looks  merely  at.  the  danger,  and 
overlooks  the  cause;  which  seeks  merely  to  put  oni 
the  lire,  and  lets  the  incendiary   go  at.   large,    to  re 

peat  the  experiment  ftt  his  leisure.  Wo  must  do 
both    put  out  the  lire,  and  put  nut  the  incendiary 

too.  We  meet,  the  danger  effeel  ually  only  by  eradi- 
cating the.  disease,       l-'.r'n     True   .  1  nirrirmi. 

;.  j .;■  This  la  billing  Ihc  nail  on  Hie  head.  "  Slave- 
ry has  done  it,"  and  maul  therefore  be  abolished. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  SLAVES 
EMANCIPATED  BY  WAR? 

The  popular  instinct,  which  goes  right  to  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  says,  "  Slavery  made  the  war;  let  it 
take  the  consequences  of  war."  We  expect  that 
nothing  more  just  than  that  could  be  proclaimed 
from  Sinai  itself.  But  politicians  in  office  have  but 
little  faith  either  in  the  popular  instinct  or  in  eternal 
justice.  Why  should  men,  who  are  conscious  of 
their  own  weakness,  have  faith  in  the  popular  in- 
stinct which  elevated  them  to  office  ?  Therefore, 
the  question'  with  them  is,  how  to  avoid  these  great, 
self-evident  truths.  To  this  want  of  faith  is  added 
another  demoralizing  element,  in  the  common  po- 
litical idea  that  the  more  that  truth  and  justice  are 
violated,  the  better  our  constitutional  obligations  are 
fulfilled  ;  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  popular 
instinct  of  truth  is  a  patriotic  sacrifice  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Heaven  help  a  country  where  to  crush  out  the 
instincts  of  right,  and  to  sacrifice  manhood,  is  set 
up  as  patriotism ;— that  is,  nothing  but  Heaven 
could  save  such  a  country,  but  it  would  not  be 
worth  saving.  How  much  better  would  such  a 
people  be  than  those  who  set  up  the  most  hideous 
reptiles  and  all  manner  of  beastliness  as  objects  of 
worship  ?  --  _  .      _ 

Is  the  Government  which  we  are"  st'pporting  a 
legitimate,  constitutional  and  just  Government.? 
Then  to  rebel  against  it  is  the  greatest  crime  known 
to  humanity.  It  is  guilt  for  all  the  horrors  of  the 
war.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  iniquity,  for  it  includes 
all  possible  crimes.  The  rebels  have  forfeited  all 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  only  hold 
either  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  after  com- 

fileto  submission.  This  is  the  natural  and  universal 
aw  of  all  ages  and  Governments.  They  who  take 
up  the  sword  must  perish  by  the  sword. 

Are  we  to  carry  on  this  war  as  if  it  was  for  a  just 
government  against  rebellion  ?  Are  we  justified  in 
using  the  most  efficient  means  to  crush  rebellion  ? 
Have  we  even  belligerent  rights  ?  Or  is  it  only 
another  and  a  desperate  effort  to  fulfill  what,  in  the 
slavishness  in  which  the  people  of  the  North  have 
wallowed  until  it  has  become  second  nature,  is 
called  "  our  obligations  to  the  South  "  ?  We  ask 
this,  because  so  far  our  attitude  in  this  war  seems  to 
indicate  this  motive.  Our  citizens  are  robbed  of 
their  dues,  property  anil  ships,  themselves  abused 
with  more  than  savage  ferocity,  and  hundreds  of 
them  murdered — hundreds  of  millions  of  Northern 
investments  swept  out  of  existence  by  Southern 
rascality,  our  industry  destroyed,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  government  threatened  by  tho  rebel- 
lion ;  yet  our  brave  volunteers,  who  have  tendered 
their  lives  to  save  their  country,  and  to  show  that 
they  have  a  country  worthy  of  the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens, are  informed  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign 
that  their  first  duty  is  to  catch  fugitive  slaves  for 
rebel  masters,  and  suppress  black  insurrections  for 
white  insurgents.  Three  great  Generals,  in  com- 
mand of  three  great  corps  of  the  grand  army  of 
the  North,  have  successively  proclaimed  this  degra- 
dation to  the  nation.  And  fugitives  in  the  very 
Capital,  flying  from  masters  who  had  plotted  its 
destruction,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  government  for 
protection,  have  been  stopped  by  their  bayonets,  and 
delivered  up  to  masters  who  would  gladly  "have  assi 
sinated  every  one  of  our  men  with  steel  or  poison. 

Is  it  only  an  enlarged  slave  hunt  that  the  North 
is  called  to  carry  on  with  such  generous,  patriotic 
sacrifices  ?  Disgusted  with  the  degrading  work 
which  he  had  assumed,  a  Democratic" General  took 
the  responsibility  of  holding  the  fugitive  slaves  of 
rebels  as  contraband  of  war.  His  report  of  this 
course  brought  a  diplomatic,  non-committal  reply 
instructing  the  General  to  keep  an  account  of  tin 
labor  of  the  fugitives  ;  as  if  the  government  would 
have  it  understood  that  it  might  be  held  accountable 
for  the  fugitive  slaves  that  sought  refuge  in  its 
camps.  And  whom  would  it  imply  that  it  might  be 
held  responsible  to?  To  their  rebel  masters,  of 
course;  who  else  would  have  any  claim  upon  the 
government  for  them  ? 

Now  we  arc  told,  from  day  to  day,  that  the  Cabi 
net  is  in  consultation  over  this  question,  and  has 
failed,  so  far,  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  In  the 
meantime,  our  troops  arc  met  at  every  point  by 
formidable  fortifications,  thrown  up  by  these  verv 
slaves  who  are  held  in  service  solely  by  the  impression 
which  has  been  spread  among  them  by  the  fugitives 
who  have  been  returned  by  our  army,  that' flight 
to  it  will  result  in  return  to  torture,  and  to  be  sold 
South.  From  behind  these  fortifications,  mounted 
by  the  same  labor,  with  abundance  of  great  guns, 
robbed  from  the  government,  the  insurgents  slaugh- 
ter our  soldiers,  who  are  thus  made  to  furnish  the 
enemy  with  the  most  effective  and  deadly  means  of 
attacking  them. 

In  every  way  by  which  the  army  can  enter  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  met  by  these  murderous  fortifications, 
provided  by  the  labor  over  which  our  troops  virtually 
stand  as  overseers  and  slave-drivers.  Has  our  great 
army  entered  Virginia  for  nothing  but  to  furnish 
aid  and  comfort  to  its  deadly  foes  ?  lias  the  gov- 
ernment any  more  right  to  commit  treason  by 
furnishing  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  than  any 
of  its  subjects?  How  can  it  take  any  measures  to 
punish  treason,  when  it  sets  an  example  of  the  most 
effective  and  dangerous  treason  ?  Under  the  pres- 
ent strategic  campaign,  every  slave  is  a  more  val- 
uable soldier  to  the  insurgents  than  a  while  soldier 
of  the  average  Southern  stock.  Their  muscle  ami 
endurance  throw  up  the  fortifications  which  add 
ten-fold  to  the  power  of  their  troops.  Their  labor 
performs  all  the  heavy  work  of  mounting  the  great 
guns,  and  of  forage  and  transportation,  which  is  so 
severe  on  soldiers  when  added  to  their  other  duties. 

What  right  has^he  government  thus  to  strengthen 
the  rebellion  ?  Are  these  blacks  property  ?  Then 
it  is  subject  to  the  fate  of  all  property  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  in  time  of  war.  Even  if  not  used  for 
military  purposes,  it  is  subject  to  the  fate  of  other 
property.  Is  it  any  more  sacred  than  the  ships, 
steamboats  and  goods  of  Northern  citizens,  which 
the  rebels  have  seized  and  confiscated,  wherever 
they  could  lay  hands  on  them?  If  properly,  the 
slaves  must  bo  treated  as  the  property  of  rebels,  the 
most  valuable  for  military  purposes."  If  men,  they 
are  the  most,  formidable  allies  and  soldiers  of  the 
rebels,  and  our  government  would  be  justified  in 

using   all   possible   moans   to  detach  them  from  the 

rebel  service.     When  they  escape  to  our  army,  they 
fugitives   from   the   enemy,  and   no   nation   ean 

deliver  up  such  without  the  guilt  of  treacher;  , 

When  they  reach  our  camps,  they  arc  men.  The 
vernment  ean  know  them  in  no  Other  capacity. 
ic  government  cannot  become  a.  slaveholder.  \t 
n  only  know  them   as  men,  with  all  the  rights  of 

men,  and  with  the  additional  claim  of  having  joined 

the  government  in  a  war  against   rebellion.    By 

what  right,  ean  we  deliver  them  up,  if  disposed  to 
do  so  treacherous  an  act?  By  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law?     That  the  seceders   have   abolished.      What 

seceded  or  neutral  State  ean  claim  anything  under 

Federal  obligations?  They  pretend  that  their  soil 
'<  violated  by  the  exercise  Of  any  Federal  authority 
POD  it.  Why  should  the  government  foroc  flu-  Fu 
llivc  Slave  Law  on  an  unwilling  and  hostile  people? 


The  extent  of  treason  and  rebellion  is  exactly 
defined  by  slavery.  Where  there  are  few  or  no 
slaves  in  the  South,  a  majority  of  the  people  are 
loyal.  No  slave  insurrections  are  possible  in  such 
districts.  So  it  is  not  for  the  loyal  people  of  the 
South  that  our  army  has  assumed  the  office  of  patrol 
to  suppress  negro  insurrections. 

No  negro  insurrection  is  possible,  except  in  the 
great  slaveholding  districts ;  and  these  are  the  very 
hotbeds  of  rebellion.  It  is  for  these  that  the  armies 
of  the  North  have  assumed  the  office  of  slave  over- 
seer, to  keep  the  negroes  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
or  drive  them  to  their  agricultural  labor,  to  support 
their  masters  in  carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  can  only  be  for  the  traitors  that 
we  have  assumed  the  duties  of  slave-driver  and 
slave-catcher— a  business  regarded  as  degraded  by 
the  slaveholders  themselves,  but  which  our  brave 
volunteers,  who  have  offered  life,  fortune  and  honor 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  are  called  upon  to 
carry  on  for  the  very  men  who  are  fighting  against 
them  with  all  the  resorts  of  the  assassin. 

The  rebels  boasted  from  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion, that  they  could  carry  on  the  war  without 
exhaustion,  for  their  slaves  would  do  the  agricul- 
tural labor  while  the  whites  did  the  fighting.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  they  expected  the  government 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  this  out;  but  our  North- 
ern men  who  have  left  their  fields  and  shops  to  de- 
fend the  government,  or  who  have  been  cut  offfrom___ 
laijiF-bj;  the  war,  are  informed  that  their  firstukity 
is  to  keerf^tfes^slaves  of  the  rebels  at  work,  while 
their  masters  a.recaT?ying_on  the  war.  No  war  ean 
be  carried  on  successfully  ■ 
sitlon  so  demoralizing  to  the  troopsT^H^kroellion 
can  ever  be  suppressed  which  the  government" first 
sets  up  as  more  sacred  than  itself;  nor  ought  a  re- 
bellion to  be  conquered  by  a  government  which 
recognizes  it  as  sacred. 

If  our  government  intends  to  carry  on  the  war, 
it  is  high  time  for  it  to  assume  belligerent  rights. 
So  far,  it  has  been  done  as  if  the  Jeff.  Davis  insur- 
rection had  the  divine  right  of  government,  and  we 
were  the  rebels.  They  plunder  our  citizens,  lynch 
and  murder  them,  and  we  hasten  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  by  offering  to  keep  the  negro  property  in 
subjection.  They  forbid  our  men-of-war  to  enter 
Fensacola  harbor,  and  the  men-of-war  meekly  take 
post  outside,  and  for  months  witness  the  passage  in 
and  Out  of  vessels  laden  with  supplies  for  the  rebel 
troops.  Their  privateers  steal  out  of  their  ports, 
and  capture  our  merchant  vessels,  while  our  ships- 
of-war  have  at  length  become  so  bold  as  to  turn 
back  vessels  laden  with  supplies  for  Bragg's  troops, 
and  forbid  them  to  enter.  At  the  last  accounts,  an 
United  States  officer  tried  hard  to  induce  &  rebel 
captain,  who  had  been  stopped  with  a  cargo  of  lum- 
ber, to  sell  it  at  an  exorbitant  price  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  troops  on  Santa  Rosas  Island ;  but  he 
refused,  and  was  turned  back  with  his  cargo. 

A  guerrilla  war  is  waged  on  our  outposts  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  our  sentinels  stolen  upon  in  the  darkness 
and  shot  down.  Sometimes  the  assassin  is  taken. 
Then  he  becosaes^-prisoner 
time  is  exchanged,  or  { 
of  allegiance,  to  go  on  shooting 

By  the  principle  of  war,  every  individual  of 
hostile  people  is  at  war,  and  is  responsible  in  life 
and  property.  Modern  warfare  has,  to  some  ex- 
tent, ameliorated  this  by  sparing  private  property, 
and  the  persons  of  those  not  actually  combatant. 
But  this  is  conceded  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
hostile  inhabitants  are  peaceable,  and  do  not  molest 
the  troops.  If  they  do,  they  are  liable  to  every 
penalty  of  war,  both  in  person  and  property,  and 
war  does  not  admit  of  nice  discriminations. 

The  guerrilla  assassination  of  our  troops  every- 
where in  Virginia  would  justify,  according  to  the 
most  humane  rules  of  war,  the  severest  retaliation 
upon  the  inhabitants  and  their  property.  But  the 
more  they  shoot  our  pickets,  the  more  we  strive  to 
show  our  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  their  persons 
and  property ;  and  the  severest  penalties  are  in- 
flicted on  the  soldiers  of  the  government  who  have 
exercised  a  soldier's  right  to  plunder  armed  ene- 
mies. 

The  result  of  this  course  is  seen  in  Virginia  and 
everywhere  in  the  infected  districts.  Rebellion  is 
the  safest  business  now  carried  on  in  the  country. 
Its  consequences  are  a  farce  —  a  mere  joke — an 
oath.  What  can  be  a  richer  joke  to  a  Southern 
rebel  than  an  oath  of  allegiance  ?  Our  army  holds 
no  more  ground  than  its  bayonets  cover.  Pickets  of 
the  rebels  everywhere  surround  it  with  impunity, 
cutting  it  olf  from  intelligence,  building  batteries 
under  its  very  guns,  setting  ambushes,  and  amusing 
themselves  by  picking  off  our  sentinels.  If  they 
are  taken,  it  ends  as  a  joke. 

Our  President  proclaims  that  rebel  privateers  will 
be  treated  as  pirates,  and  we  growl  at  England  be- 
cause she  does  not  proclaim  the  same..  But  a  rebel 
privateer  is  taken,  and  her  crew,  instead  of  being 
suspended  at  once  to  the  yard-arm,  are  brought  to 
New  York  to  take  advantage  of  the  law's  delay, 
and  the  glorious  right  of  trial  by  jury,  with  the 
chance  of  aid  from  some  judicial  traitor,  by  one  of 
whom  the  Administration  has  already  been  cowed- 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  supplies  an1 
continually  transported  from  the  North  to  the  rebel 
army,  and  the  government,  resorts  to  no  efficient 
measures  to  prevent;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quoted  by  conditional  rebels  as  indorsing  a  neu- 
trality which  is  protecting  and  supplying  the  rebel 
army,  and  doing  more  to  aid  it.  and  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment, than  could  be  done  by  its  active  hostility. 

The.  war  has  never  yet  been  recognized  as  an 
existing  fact,  by  our  side.  We  have  endured  every 
aet  of  war  as  if  it  was  a  right  which  belonged  to 
the  rebels.  It  may  be  that  nothing  but  some  serious 
disaster  to  our  cause  will  establish  just  distinctions, 
and  force  us  to  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights. 
Hut  if  we  have  not  a  right  to  crush  tins  rebellion  as 
a  crime,  and  to  bang  the  ringleaders  as  iraitors.  we 
have  no  right  to  resort  to  force  at  all.  If  they  have 
the  right  to  make  war  upon  the  government,  and 
are  nothing  but.  prisoners  of  war  when  taken,  then 
their  independent,  rights  ate  conceded,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  carry  on  the  war  on  our  part.  The 
present  treatment  does  nothing  but  strengthen  nnd 
extend  the  rebellion.  Until  our  forces  treat  the 
rebellion  as  treason,  and  resort  (o  every  belligerent, 
righl  to  cripple  its  power  and  crush  it  into  submis- 
sion by  every  penalty  of  war.  wo  shall  make  no 
progress  against  !$.— Cincinnati  Qtmtt*. 


WaSHINQTOX,  dune  lllh.  Three  slaves  wen- 
taken  into  one  of  the  eamps  yesterday.  A  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Virginia,  claimed  lo  be  their  owner,  ami 
demanded  (hem.  The  Colonel  refused,  dooming 
them  contraband.  They  were  BOttl  over  to  (leneral 
Saudlbrd's  quarters,   unon    his  order,  where    Webb 

again  presented  himself,  and  Gonoral  Sandford  sent 

for  a  wagon  al  his  own  expense,  into  wlijih  (he  three 

negroes  wore  placed,  and  sent  back  to  Virginia,  to 

the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  secession  master.    This 

aet  on  Genera]  Sandford's  pari  has  given  rise  to 

much  Comment  to-day,  and  be  gels  very  little  ii-il:t 

in  any  quarter,  save  among  the  rebel  Blare-owners 
over  tho  river. 
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JULY  5. 


SLAVEEY  UNDER  TEE  WAR  POWER. 

Professor  Tbwphilus  Parsons  sends  to  the  Boston 
Ihtily  Advertiser,  by  request  of  the  editors  of  th.it  pa- 
pe*-,  an  abstract  of  what  he  recently  said  to  tho  Law 
Sehool  at  Cambridge  on  tho  subject  of  Martini  Law. 
Wo  give  below  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
slavery  question. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  of  me  what  would  be 
the  law  or  the  legal  rights  which  an  army,  ad- 
vancing by  order  of  the  President  into  a  State  in 
Organised  rebellion,  would  carry  with  it,  as  to  the 
slaves.     I  will  endeavor  to  answer  this  question. 

In  the  first  placej  that  army  must  have  the  rights, 
and  all  the  rights,  of  war.  Because,  if  a  State  tints 
itself  into  that  position  with  reference  to  the  United 
Stales,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
necessarily  accept  that  position  while  carrying  on 
the    conflict,   although    the    General    Government 

Eroseeittc  the  war  with  no  desire  of  subjugation, 
ttt  only  for  the  purpose    of  bringing  that  State 
back  to  its  original  position. 

There  arc  tour  ways  in  which  that  army  might 
deal  with  slaves.  One  is,  to  seize  and  use  them  in 
its  military  labors.  That  they  might  do  this  seems 
to  me  ay  certain  as  that  they  might  seize  horses  or 
oxen  to  draw  their  wagons,  or  shovels  to  dig  their 
trenches.  How  far  compensation  should  be  made 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  It  is  a  common 
"opifijoii,  that  modern  civilization  has  so  far  mitigated 
war,  that  "it  is  no  longer  one  of  the  laws  of  war, 
that  an  invading  army  may  seize,  use,  or  destroy 
private  property.  This  is  a  mistake,  according  to 
all  authorities  on  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  however,  that  the  modern  usages  and 
proprieties  of  war — and  there  are  such  things- 
would  justify  the  exercise  of  this  right  only  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity. 

The  second  way  is  to  receive  and  harbor  all  run- 
away slaves.  And  the  third  is  but  a  step  further  in 
the  same  direction,  although  it  may  seem  to  be  a 
wide  step;  it  is  to  liberate  them,  not,  as  it  were, 
passively,  but  by  proclamation,  or  other  active 
measures.  As  matter  of  law,  1  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  right  of  an  invading  army  to  do  this. 
It  would,  regarded  as  a  mere  question  of  law,  stand 
on  the  footing  of  a  destruction  of  private  property 
in  an  enemy's  country.  And  like  that,  it  would  be 
an  unquestionable  right;  but,  if  the  usages  of  war 
Were  to  govern  it,  it  would  be  a  right  to  be  exer- 
cised only  as  a  military  necessity,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  the  enemy,  and  lessening  his 
means  of  attack  or  resistance.  And  the  existence 
of  this  necessity  must  be  determined  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  or  by  the  supreme  authority  at 
home,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Should  there  be  a  war  between  two  Slave  States, 
say  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  should 
invade  South  Carolina,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
vading forces  might  and  would  claim  and  possess  a 
right  to  exercise  these  means  of  weakening  their 
enemy,  if  they  thought  proper. 

The  fourth  way  of  dealing  with  slaves  would  be 
to  put  weapons  into  the,ir  hands,  and  incite  them  to 
armed  Insurrection.  If  any  such  right  as  this  can 
ever  exist,  it  can  only  spring  from  the  extremes! 
necessity,  and  from  a  condition  of  things  which  it 
would  be  difficult  and  painful  to  imagine.  With 
my  understanding  of  what  an  armed  servile  insur- 
'  Section  must  be,  I  may  illustrate  my  view  of  thy 
law  thus  :  An  army  which  invested  aojiy  tnaf- 
supplied  with  water  by_  astrj^HTowmg  ;nto  it, 
U nulitanj^rfflTrto  cut  off  the  stream, 
and^?5^^Pi^Wnecity  to  submission.  But  it  would 
have  no  right,  military  or  other,  to  poison  the  wa- 
ters. There  seems  to  me,  as  matter  of  law,  a  good 
test  for  this.  The  commander  of  an  invading  army 
miMit  certainly,  as  a  military  necessity,  liberate  the 
slaves,  and  make  any  use  of  them  which  he  could 
make  of  his  own  soldiers;  but  nothing  more. 

Questions  of  a  moral  nature,  and  others  of  expe- 
diency, gather  around  this  topic  of  the  treatment  of 
slaves  by  an  invading  force.  I  have  avoided  all  ref- 
erence to  them,  not  because  I  am  insensible  to  their 
existence  or  their  force.  But  it  is  my  business  here 
to  speak  to  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  of  the  law,  and  I 
believe.  I  can  speak  of  it  more  accurately,  if  I  speak 
only  of  the  law. 


®&* 
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No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,   FRIDAY,  JULY  5,  1861. 


THE   SLATES   TO   BE  MURDEKED. 

The  occupation  of  Virginia  soil  by  our  troops  is 
throwing  the  secession  journals  in  a  paroxysm  of 
ra^e.  In  their  blind  fury,  they  are  conjuring  up 
spectres  of  the  most  horrid  description.  The  gen- 
eral reader  will  have  been  prepared  for  the  utter- 
ance of  very  considerable  amount  of  falsehood  and 
bombast,  sundry  rare  specimens  of  which  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  paper.  But 
the  Mobile  Register  of  last  Saturday  out-Herods 
Herod  in  this  respect.  After  announcing  the  inva- 
sion of  Virginia,  that  journal  observes: — 

JnsurrectiiaMi'arpart  of  their  programme, 
'■■■■- ^^^^^^^*^^^ -'■  '  -iical  good  to 

^Rnberefroni— consequently,  it  is  contended  that 
it  would  bo  a  far  better  course  of  policy  for  the  Abo- 
litionists to  murder  the  slaves,  and  thus  exterminate 
slavery.  A  more  monstrous  proposition  could  not 
emanate  from  the  most  incarnate  fiend  among  the 
damned.  But,  infamous  as  it  is,  it  finds  an  advocate 
in  the  Abolition  press.  The  slaves  are  to  be  indis- 
criminately slaughtered,  and  when  the  last  one  is 
butchered,  then  it  is  thought  the  institution  will  cease 
to  exist.  The  soul  recoils  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  an 
unscrupulous  war  upon  the  innocent  and  defenceless 
slave.  The  Syrian  massacre  of  the  Christians  and  all 
the  crimes  of  its  bloody  participants  pale  before  the 
proposed  atrocities  of  the  Black  Republicans.  Their 
masters,  however,  in  this  as  all  other  instances,  will  be 
their  protectors  and  saviors.  With  this  much  of  their 
published  programme,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at 
any  act  or  threat  as'  the  campaign  advances." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  Northern  journal, 
"Black  Republican"  or  any  thing  else,  has  ever 
recommended  any  thing  of  the  sort.  We  let  it  pass. 
The  extract  given  above  shows  the  rebel  leaders  be- 
gin to  realize  clearly  the  danger  of  a  slave  insurrec- 
tion. A  previous  paragraph  had  cracked  the  whip 
over  the  planters'  heads,  telling  them  that  the  "  ob- 
ject of  the  foeman,  in  addition  to  that  of  subjugation, 
embraces  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  entire 
annihilation  of  the  institutions  of  the  South."  This 
was  very  good  to  begin  with,  so  far  as  the  slavehold- 
er might  be  concerned.  But  it  was  evident  that, 
unlike  the  fable  of  the  frog,  what  was  sport  for  him 
might  not  be  death  to  the  negroes.  So,  to  keep  the 
latter  in  the  traces,  they  are  threatened  with  exter- 
mination. The  Abolitionists  mean  to  murder  them 
all! — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


OUB  BAD    EXAMPLE. 

The  New  York  Independent,  of  last  week,  contains  a 
letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  (who  still  remain! 
broad,  doing  good  service,)  on  the  opinions  in  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  war,  in  which  he  says  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  prejudice  produced 
here  against  the  cause  of  the  North  by  the  peoph 
reading  that  Massachusetts  regiments  are  offered  to 
put  down  slave  insurrections,  that  poor  fugitive 
slaves  are  thrust  back  into  the  hell  of  slavery  by 
Northern  commanders,  that  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  had  returned  escaping  slaves  to  their  owner 
from  a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  that  colored  person; 
are  not  permitted  to  enlist,  that  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  had  forbidden  colored  troops  to  go  from 
Pennsylvania  into  Virginia,  for  fear  of  a  servile  war, 
ami  that  all  purpose,  of  liberating  the  slaves  is  con- 
stantly denied.  It  is  these  pro-slavery  indications 
on  the  part  of  the  North  that  do  more  than  any  thin; 
else  to  make  the  people  here  believe  that  the  war  i 
not  at  any  rate  a  war  against  slavery,  and  therefore 
they  are  as  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  South  as 
with  the  North,  if  neither  party  mean  to  obey  God, 
and  set  at  liberty  those  that  are  bound.  There  an 
other  evil  influences.  I  met  recently  a  colored  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  from  the  United  States,  who 
showed  me  his  passport  or  protection,  for  passport 
he  could  not.  obtain;  the  only  document  he  could 
get,  from  the  American  Government  in  February, 
1881,  being  a  sheet  of  paper,  setting  forth  that  he 
was  a  native  of  America,  but  no  citizenship  certified, 
nor  any  protection  guaranteed  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  United  States  would  retain 
the  sympathy  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  Country 
in  Europe,  such  injustice  as  this  must  be  brought  to 
an  end.  Let  the  Republican  Administration  in  our 
country  show  that  they  hale  slavery,  and  they  will 
have  the  good-will  and  fervent  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple everywhere.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  fa  thing  which  h  every  way  most  de- 
sirable,) let  them  make  it  plain  that  this  conflict 
against  the  South  is  a  conflict  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed, a  conflict  truly  for  freedom,  the  cause  of 
justice  and  mercy  to  the  oppressed,  and  therefore 
the  cause  of  fled. 


A  FINAL  SETTLEMENT. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
Among  the  matters  marked,  in  my  attentive  read- 
ing of  the  speech,  delivered  in  February  last,  which 
you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  were  these  two 
ideas.  - 

You  think  that  the  action  of  Congress  and  of  the 
people  should  be  directed  to  "  restore  the  ancient  fra- 
ternal feeling"  between  North  and  South,  and  to 
"  settleforever  these  questions  which  disturb  our  peace." 
As  to  the  "  fraternal  feeling  "  of  which  you  speak, 
I  now  send  you  (in  three  pamphlets*)  a  compilation 
of  very  convincing  evidence,  consisting  of  words  and 
deeds  of  Southern  men,  that  that  feeling  (as  far  as 
these  people  are  concerned)  is  dead,  without  hope  of 
resurrection. 

In  saying  that  the  matters  copied  in  these  pam- 
phlets from  Southern  papers  are  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Southern  men,  I  have  greatly  understated  my  case. 
They  are  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  dominant,  party 
of  Southern  men  ;  of  the  people  who  despotically  rule 
the  South,  and  whose  rule  is  submitted  to  without 
remonstrance  by  the  remainder,  small  or  great,  of  the 
Southern  population.  No  doubt  the  class  of  people 
exists,  at  the  South,  to  whom  Mr.  Helper  addressed 
his  admirable  book.  No  doubt  hearty  and  genuine 
"Republicans"  exist  there.  But  since  those  worthy 
people  dare  not  appear  for  what  they  are — since  they 
dared  not  vote,  last  November,  for  Lincoln,  the  man 
of  dieir  choice — and  since  they  dare  not  buy,  nor 
keep  in  their  houses,  nor  give  away,  a  copy  of  Help- 
er's book,  for  fear  of  immediate  Lynching  by  the 
dominant  party  —  we  must  leave  them  out  of  the 
present  question.  You  cannot  hold  open  negotiation 
with  people  who  sneak  in  holes  and  corners,  and  when 
they  come  into  the  light  put  on  a  secession  cockade  to 
save  their  lives.  The  only  South  there  is  now,  to  hold 
open  intercourse  with,  is  the  Rebellious  South.  And 
these  men  (and  women  too)  hate  the  North  with  per- 
fect hatred.  In  regard  to  any  portion  of  the  South 
which  has  a  voice  and  a  visible  existence,  we  may  as 
well  dismiss  the  fiction  of  "fraternal  feeling."  Yet 
these  are  the  people  we  have  now  to  deal  with.  And, 
as  you  most  justly  say,  we  ought  so  to  deal  with 
them  as  to  "settle  forever  these  questions  which  dis- 
turb our  peace."  How  shall  this  immensely  impor- 
tant work  be  done? 

Can  it  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  accom- 
plishing the  utter  annihilation  of  slavery,  as  far  as  lite 
United  States  are  concerned?  Have  not  all  our  na- 
tional troubles  sprung  from  this  source  f  Is  there 
not,  indeed,  an,  "irrepressible  "  conflict  between  free- 
dom_and  slavery  ?  Is  it  not  necessarily  true  that  he 
who  holds  a  slave  is  himself  held — limited — cumbered 
— restrained,  by  that  very  act,  of  a  portion  of  his 
own  natural  liberty  ?  And  that  he  who  is  allied  witli 
the  slaveholder,  for  the  purpose  (among  others)  of 
holding  the  slave  securely,  is  himself  also,  to  that  ex- 
tent, cumbered,  limited,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  his 
liberty  1 

We  may  as  well  recognize  and  acknowledge  the 
truth,  that  our  fathers  committed  a  sin  and  a  folly  in 
trying  to  incorporate  slavery  with  their  freedom;  and 
that  it  is  alike  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  repair 
their  error  without  further  delay.  "We  have  neglected 
several  eminently  good  opportunities  to  do  this  ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  constantly  increasing  evils 
of  slavery  were  calling  upon  us  every  year  to  abate 
that  horrible  nuisance  without  a  moment's  delay ;  but 
now,  when  slavery  is  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  the  Government,  and  compelling  the  raising  of  im- 
mense armies  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital,  is  it 
not  suicidal  folly  to  think  longer  of  concession  to  this 
Minotaur  3  Can  we,  as  reasonable  beings,  think  of, 
plan  for,  bend  our  whole  energies  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of,  anything  less  than  its  entire  destruction'? 

Individually,  (such  is  my  sense  of  the  enormous 
and  increasing  evil,  as  well  as  wickedness,  involv- 
ed in  the  toleration  of  slaveholding,}  I  should 
rejoice  to  let  every  slave  State  go,  immediately 
and  finally,  from  this  Union,  joyfully  giving  up,  for 
the  advantage-  of  their  absence,  the  stolen  property 
which  they  might  carry  off.  But  the  United  States 
Government  cannot  do  this.  By  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's election  as  President,  he  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  when  it  is  plunder- 
ed, he  must  seize  the  robbers  and  recover  the  proper- 
ty. Neither  can  he  negotiate  with  rebels  who  are 
also  robbers.  He  must  first  make  them  lay  down 
their  arms  and  give  up  their  plunder.  But  it  is  the 
business  of  Congress,  wisely  regarding  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  to  provide  remedies  for  pres- 
ent evils  and  securities  for  future  welfare.  And,  for 
both  these  purposes,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  take  measures  to  free  the 
United  States  from  slavery.  While  one  particle  of 
this  monstrosity  remains  in  actual  existence  within 
our  boundaries,  while  one  word  actually  conniving  at 
it  remains  in  our  Constitution  or  our  laws,  we  are 
constantly  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  all  the  present 
evils.  A  new  rebellion  would  spring  up  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  one.  We  must  strike  at 
the  root;  we  must  eradicate  and  extirpate  it.  This 
is  our  "  one  thing  needful  "  ;  and,  for  this  tiling,  now, 
now,  NOW  is  "the  accepted  time." 

In  your  speech  in  February  last,  you  spoke  of  the 
government  of  this  country  as  "  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  unites  the  utmost  capacity  of  national 
power  and  renown,  and  the  most  perfect  protection  of 
social  order,  with  the  highest  degree  of  individual  lib- 
erty." I  hope  the  events  of  the  succeeding  months 
have  taught  you  that  which  your  own  observation  and 
reflection  ought,  even  then,  to  have  made  plain  to  you, 
namely,  that  our  nation  has  never  displayed,  either 
"the  most  perfect  protection  of  social  order,"  or  "the 
highest  degree  of  individual  liberty  " ;  and,  moreover, 
that  a  system  of  government  including  something  so 
inherently  vicious  as  to  have  nourished  discord  up  to 
open  rebellion,  and  something  so  base  as  to  have  kept 
the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  us  through  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  by  every  civilized  nation,  cannot  pos- 
sibly represent  "  the  utmost  capacity  of  national  power 
and  renown."  Our  system  has  proved  itself  weak, 
and  vicious,  and  shameful ;  and  it  has  manifestly  be- 
come such  through  the  intermixture  of  slavery.  It  is 
time  to  begin  the  experiment  of  a  popular  government 
founded  upon  freedom;  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  doing  the  duty  of  the 
strong  by  protecting  the  weak.  If  this  Congress  shall 
fail  to  enter  vigorously  upon  this  work,  if  it  shall  com- 
mence no  provision  for  the  utter  and  speedy  eradica- 
tion of  slavery  from  those  Statgs  which  are  to  call 
themselves  ultimately  "  United,"  it  will  not  only 
have  lost  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  auspicious  of 
opportunities,  but  will  have  violated  a  manifest  duty, 
and  incurred  an  ineradicable  disgrace.  That  no  such 
guilt  and  disgrace  may  rest  upon  your  head  is  the  earn- 
est wish  and  prayer  of  your  friend,  c.  k.  w. 

*"Tho  New  'Pxign  of  Terror'  in  tho  S lave!) o Ming 
Status  for  I85fM0." 

"  A  Frush  Cfitnloguc  of  Soothorn  outrn-ges  upon  North- 
ern Citizens." 

"  Tli «  Spirit   of  the  South  towards  Northern   Freemen 

and  Soldiers." 


THE     PEESENT     OEISIS. 

A    DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  at.  the  Music  Hull,  Boston,  Sunday,  June  30, 

BY    B.    II.    IIEYWOOD. 

Phono  granitic  Report  l>y  Jah.  M.  W.  Yeiuuhtow. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  stirring  period, 
and  one  exceedingly  interesting  to  look  into.  Any 
moment,  being  the  conflux  of  two  eternities,  is  very 

orthful,  but  times  like  the  present  seem  peculiarly  so  ; 
perhaps  because  we  touch  life  at  more  points,  shake  our- 
selves clear,  somewhat,  from  the  meshes  of  society,  the 
cobwebs  of  politics  and  ecclesiastics,  in  which  most 
of  us  are  sucked  dry,  and  bloodless,  and  range  abroad 
a  little.  I  like  such  times.  All  things  go  on  their 
i  merits  again.  The  Spirit  of  Progress,  moving 
upon  the  face  of  society,  its  foundations  are  broken 
up,  and  those  who  have  clung  must  swim  or  sink — 
either  is  good  for  them.  Fat  officials  are  unhitched 
from  their  bread  and  butter.  Constitutions,  codes, 
creeds,  unions,  all  are  solemnly  interrogated  whether 
they  have  any  thing  inherent  or  lifeful.  If  not,  down 
they  must  go;  for,  through  them,  or  over  them,  the 
world  must  get  forward.  At  such  a  period,  you  look 
for  the  Constitution  where  it  is — in  the  glass — not  to 
huckstering  statesmen,  playing  hide-and-seek  among 
law  books.  You  look  for  the  Church,  not  at  Beeeher's, 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  not  at  the  Capital,  but  under 
the  jauntiest  hat  you  meet  on  Washington  street. 
One  seeks  help  for  himself  and  in  himself.  Outside 
authority  doffs  its  hat  to  inside  authority. 

Such  moments  are  the  inspired  periods  of  the 
race — the  only  ones   that    history    thinks     it   worth 

bile  to  remember.  The  problem  of  life  is  to  do 
something,  to  think  and  kick;  to  pass  from  the  mate- 
rial to  the  ideal;  from  what  is  partial,  relative,  tempo- 
rary, to  the  universal,  the  absolute,  the  eternal.  The 
organic  forms  of  society — politics,  commerce,  the 
schools  and  the  church — are  methods  Of  transit;  at- 
tempts to  bridge  the  chasm.  Your  social  evil — war, 
slavery,  intemperance,  woman's  wrongs,  or  the  like — 
is  the  slough  of  despond,  in  which  the  race  sticks  by 
the  way.  Inspiration,  poetry,  philosophy,  the  dreams 
of  lovers,  the  intuitions  of  women  and  children,  are 
prophecies  of  that  perfectness  of  which  we  are  capable. 


"  Through  the 

And  the  thoughts  of  me 
the  suns." 


;,  one  increasing   purpose  runs, 
e  widened  with  the  process  of 


$3^-  We  publish  two  more  communications  from 
our  Illinois  correspondent,  B.  G.  Wright,  relative  to 
the  right  of  Southern  secession.  Our  answer  again 
is,  that  he  fails  to  show  any  analogy  between  that  se- 
cession and  the  right  of  rebellion  as  laid  down  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  or  between  it  and  the 
ground  of  Disunkmism  as  advocated  by  the  Abolition- 
ists. We  are  surprised  that  he  fails  to  make  a  dis- 
crimination where  the  contrast  is  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween light  and  darkness;  and,  failing  to  do  tins,  he 
is  bringing  upon  himself  unnecessary  popular  odium. 
We  will  make  it  fresh  ellbrt  to  clear  up  the  mist  in  a 
future  number. 


Just  now,  this  upward  movement  is  energetic,  volcan- 
ic; it  is  the  historic  feature  of  the  present  period. 
Human  nature  is  insurgent.  Titans  toss  and  iEtnas 
tumble  here  and  there.  It  is  the  dawning  millenni- 
um of  "mud-sills."  War  results.  Graduates  from 
"bloody  instructions,"  the  people  elutch  the  weapons 
next  their  hands,  wherewith  to  strike  down  the  op- 
pressor. They  have  not  yet  learned  to  trust  the  soul 
and  the  truth ;  they  have  not  yet  faith  to  rise  into 
celestial  orbits,  into  those  great  circle  truths  which 
enfold  all  nations  and  all  ages,  as  the  sky  the  earth. 
Men  say,  '"'Your  idea  is  right ;  the  human  soul  is  ad- 
equate to  its  functions  ;  the  reign  of  Reason  and  Love 
is  the  ideal  of  democratic,  Christian  civilization;  but 
the  world  is  jiot  ready  for  it  yet."  That  is,  it  was 
rash  in  Copernicus,  on  discovering  the  true  theory  of 
astronomy/  to  transfer  the  centre  of  observation  at 
once  to  the  sun;  be  should  have  stopped  a  few  cen- 
turies on  the  way  at  Mars.  The  divine  martyrdom  of 
Calvary,  the  love  doctrine  of  Jesus,  was  a  mistake. 
He  should  have  enlisted  a  regiment  of  Zouaves  in 
Jerusalem,  and  marched  against  Pilate  and  Nero. 
Your  model  Christians  preach  Jesus,  and  practise 
Joshua;  and  in  this  terrific  sweep  of  unionism,  that 
takes  the  sturdiest  reformers  off  their  feet,  I  must  put 
most  of  the  "  infidels  "  and  "  fanatics  "  into  the  same 
category. 

Christendom  has  not  yet  begun  to  fathom  the 
ethics  of  the  Cross  in  respect  of  humanity.  The 
word  "  War  "  sticks  like  a  barbed  hook  in  the  throat 
of  every  discourse  from  this  desk. 

They  tell  us  that  the  war  principle  is  horrid ;  its  only 
moral  light  flashes  from  the  sword ;  it  "  repeals  all  the 
commandments,"  casts  away  all  the  anchors  of  religion, 
to  drift  darkly  before  the  most  irresponsible  and  vin- 
dictive of  the  human  passions.  I  believe  it ;  nor  am  I 
able  to  separate  the  sin  from  the  sinner,  the  evil  from 
its  causes.  Viewed  from  the  plane  of  absolute  truth, 
in  the  last  analysis,  (I  weigh  my  words,  and  mean 
every  letter,)  the  life-taking  doctrine,  (the  life-giving 
doctrine  is  its  antipodes,)  the  war  principle,  is  a  horrid 
immorality  ;  — fashionable,  constitutional,  orthodox 
murder.  A  virtuous  war  is  as  impossible  as  a  truth- 
ful lie,  for  the  right  to  life  is  the  basis  of  all  other 
rights.  Where  there  is  no  life,  there  can  be  no  liberty, 
no  law,  no  humanity,  no  religion.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, does  not  (as  Dr.  Solger,  a  few  weeks  ago,  from 
this  desk,  ably,  though  erroneously,  argued )  make  mere 
animal  life  ultimate ;  it  makes  the  human  soul  ultimate. 
Instead  of  marching  against  Jerusalem  and  Rome  with 
murderous  weapons,  it  goes  to  Calvary,  and  wins  the 
world. 

I  do  not  use  these  words  "  Cross  "  and  "  Calvary," 
because  they  are  catch-words  of  conservatism,  just 
now,  in  Christendom  ;  but  because  they  stand  for  the 
highest  inspirations  of  the  human  soul,  yet  incarnated 
upon  earth.  Their  essence  is  quite  as  unpopular  now 
as  in  the  days  of  Jesus ;  and  no  man  is  worthy  to  take 
the  name  of  the  beloved  Nazareno  into  his  lips,  who 
has  not  a  Sinai  and  Calvary  of  his  own. 

I  know  it  is  great  cause  for  distrusting  one's  own  opin- 
ion, to  differ  from  our  Demosthenes  ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Phillips  when  he  says,  that  such  a  contest  as 
this  can  be  settled  only  by  arms.  As  I  revere  his  peer- 
less intellect  and  unrivalled  eloquence,  his  Spartan  he- 
roism and  divine  integrity,  I  most  gravely  dissent  from 
that  fatal  concession.  It  denies  the  adequacy  of  the  hu- 
man reason  to  apprehend  and  obey  the  truth  ;  severs 
Democracy,  not  only,  but  Protestantism,  from  its  only 
living  root;  degrades  that  sublime  moral  struggle  iu 
which  this  greatest  of  living  orators  has  borne  a  pre- 
eminent and  immortal  part,  which  alone  has  educated 
the  North  into  the  moral  purpose  of  unifying  this  Re- 
public in  favor  of  freedom,  instead  of  in  favor  of  sla- 
very, and  which  yet,  under  God,  is  to  ride  this  whirl- 
wind and  direct  this  storm  to  universal  emancipation. 
I  know  the  cloud  is  heavy  upon  us,  black  with  ruin  ; 
but  the  "  heaven-tipped  virtue "  of  Abolitionism 
would  have  cast  all  its  bolts  harmless  into  the  earth,  if 
the  nation  had  but  obeyed  its  higher  instincts.  By  the 
faith  of  the  .Nazarene,  by  the  universal  consciousness 
of  the  race,  I  never  will  subscribe  to  that  theory  of  de- 
pravity which  despairs  of  human  redemption.  The 
music  of  the  spheres  is  echoed  in  the  shell  under  the 
leaden  sea;  the  sky  loves  to  be  mirrored  in  the  most 
democratic  puddle  of  the  streets  ;  so,  underneath  this 
burden  of  social  evil,  there  is  alwaj  s  a  moral  response, 
which,  it'  trusted,  will  become  the  diapason  of  univer- 
sal melody. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  say,  We  are  all  right,  and 
the  South  is  all  wrong.  It  is  not  so.  The  North  is 
responsible  for  this  state  of  things  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  South.  It  is  because  we  have  supported 
the  system  of  slavery,  that  it  has  risen  to  such  gigan- 
tic proportions  that  now  it  strives  to  drag  down  the 
pillars  of  heaven.  You  cannot  thus  baptize  your- 
selves into  an  imaginary  faith  in  an  imaginary  God  of 
Battles.  Oh,  no  I  The  Christian  God  was  always  an 
abolitionist,  always  the  "Prince  of  Peace." 

The  only  theory,  then,  that  can  explain,  or  in  any 
reasonable  manner  justify,  this  war,  is  the  retribution 
theory.  Retribution  upon  the  North  for  seventy 
years  complicity  with  slavery ;  retribution  upon  the 
South  for  attempting  to  build  a  State  on  immorality, 
infidelity  and  atheism.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cubb  tho  abstract  question  of  peace  this  morning. 
Men  have  not  the  vision  or  self-poise  to  weigh  its 
tremendous  issues  amid  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the 
roar  of  cannon.  I  fear,  indeed,  that,  were  I  to  apply 
tho  absolute  method  to  this  discussion,  which  makes 
this  pulpit  the  Plymouth  Hock  of  a  new  civilization, — 
were  I  to  hew  to  the  line,  even  you  would  not 
relish  all  the  Chips  that  might  fly  in  your  faces.  There 
are  thunderbolts  in  the  quiver  of  truth  for  war  as 
well  as  for  slavery  i  but  they  will  keep.  "Time  makes 
more  converts  than  reason."     When  Non-Kcsisfaucc. 


is  respectable  as  well  as  true,  it  will  be  clear  as  sun- 
light, and  everybody  will  have  always  believed  in  it. 
My  confidence  in  its  present  efficiency  and  ultimate 
triumph  daily  gains  root  and  strength;  and  I  know 
of  no  higher,  braver,  more  beneficent  or  practical 
service  to  truth  and  humanity,  than  now  and  forever 
to  fight  under  the  celestial  flag.  But  yet,  in  Irish 
phrase,  I  am  for  a  peaceable  fight;  for  every  man 
obeying  his  highest  impulses  of  duty,  and  using  the 
best  weapons  to  which  his  hands  are  consecrated. 
Let  us  have  no  hypocrites.  My  issue  is  not  with  the 
leaf,  with  the  twig,  but  with  the  root.  Not  so  much 
with  Niagara  in  the  rapids,  as  at  the  source.  If  it  is 
your  religious  duty  to  leap  from  a  precipice,  and  try 
to  stop  half  way  down,  I  will  risk  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. You  will  not  break  that,  but  that  may  break  you. 
I  do  not  forget,  however,  that  this  age  believes  re- 
ligiously in  bullets;  that  every  existing  government 
and  church  is  founded  on  force — the  sword  its  ulti- 
mate appeal.  Then  let  those  agencies  be  consecrated 
to  the  highest  moral  purpose  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble. If  it  is  a  man's  religious  duty  to  vote  under  this 
government,  it  is  his  religious  duty  now  to  second 
his  ballot  with  bullets.  These  rebel  slaveholders  are 
traitors  to  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  Union  ; 
strike  at  the  liberty  of  the  race,  as  well  as  at  the 
heart  of  the  Republic  ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  President, 
is  bound  to  give  them  "Hail  Columbia."  (Applause.) 
For,  honestly  President,  (it  seems  odd  to  have  an 
honest  President  once,  does  it  not?)  religiously  be- 
lieving in  the  necessity  of  sueh  a  government  as  this, 
he  is  hound  to  stand  by  his  oath,  the  honor  of  his 
party,  and  the  integrity  of  the  government,  or  resign 
and  go  up  to  Garrison's  position;  and  if,  to  do  this, 
he  were  obliged  to  send  every  slaveholder  in  the  land 
to  that  safest  of  all  prisons,  the  grave,  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  age  would  support  him.  (Applause.)  This 
secession  is  utterly  without  excuse,  and  for  the  basest 
of  purposes — high  treason  to  justice  and  liberty,  and 
a  damnable  insult  to  the  heroes  of  '76.  (Applause.) 
South  Carolina  never  had  a  government.  The  "sov- 
ereign State"  which  is  making  so  much  ado,  is  only 
piracy  in  white  kids  and  patent-leather,  plus  the  blood- 
hound for  a  constable.  Her  first  government  will 
have  the  consent  of  black  faces,  not  of  black  hearts 
only.  This  federal  government  is  not  a  gingerbread 
compact,  to  be  toppled  by  a  whim  ;  it  is  the  consolidated 
popular  heart;  it  is  a  confederacy  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  dissolvable  only  by 
common  consent.  Granting  your  premises,  voters,  I 
would  assent  to  every  word  of  Webster  in  the  Hayne 
debate ;  for  that  argument  yet  remains  the  Gibraltar  of 
union. 

A  word  upon  the  peace  method.  The  American 
Peace  Society  does  not  represent  it.  They  are  in- 
spired by  a  noble  impulse,  but  are  not  anchored  in  any 
definite  idea  or  purpose.  They  "see  men  as  trees 
walking."  They  believe  in  peace,  except  when  theft 
is  war.  They  have  not  learned  of  St.  James  yet,  that 
purity,  by  repentance  and  reformation,  is  the  only 
path  to  peace.  Hence  they  endorse  the  establishment, 
with  all  popular  crimes  and  respectable  iniquity, 
smother  volcanoes,  and  call  that  peace.  I  would  not 
utter  a  word  of  discouraging  criticism  upon  humane 
and  generous  efforts  ;  but  those  gentlemen  must  have 
the  compass  of  principle,  and  faith  to  launch^if  they 
would  reach  the  desired  haven.  The  only  possible 
peace  method,  in  a  contest  like  this,  is  illustrated  in 
this  thirty  years'  war  of  abolitionism,  as  conducted  by 
its  eternally  belligerent  pioneer — the  very  Achilles  of 
moral  fighters.  The  peace  method  is  not  an  ac- 
quiescent, hat-in-hand,  begging  policy,  but  a  moral 
revolt,  whose  earthquake  tread  shakes  the  planet, — a 
denunciation  of  oppressors  and  all  their  accomplices — 
"whose  every  word  draws  blood."  Slavery  is  not 
peace.  Samuel  Hoar,  kicked  out  of  Charleston,  is  not 
peace.  Your  court-house  in  chains  is  not  peace. 
Sumner  bleeding  in  the  Senate  is  not  peace.  John 
Brown  "justly  hung"  is  not  peace.  Jeff.  Davis, 
President  of  rebels  iu  rags  and  rebels  in  ruffles,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  pirates,  who  did  not  take 
Washington,  is  not  peace.  (Applause.)  Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Burritt!  This  nation  has  sown  the  wind,  and  it  must 
reap  the  whirlwind.  It  has  sown  fire  and  gunpowder, 
and  it  must  reap  explosion.  Peace  will  come  either 
by  love  or  blood,  by  light  or  lightning.  It  will  come 
only  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  war.  It  will 
come  by  Northern  freemen  pouring  out  their  blood  in 
glad  atonement  for  seventy  years  of  injustice  to  the 
slave.  It  will  come  by  confederate  armies  swept  like 
autumn  leaves  before  the  sublime  wrath  of  the  North. 
It  will  come  by  Davis,  Wigfall,  Toombs,  Rhett  and 
Wise  dropping  to  hell  from  the  same  halter  whence 
John  Brown  rose  to  heaven.  (Loud  applause.)  It 
will  come  by  Garrison  "ascending  to  the  right 
hand  of  God,  with  four  million  broken  fetters  in  his 
hand,"  as  proof  that  America  had  a  conscience.  Our 
great  pioneer  will  live  to  see  his  anti-slavery  purpose 
accomplished.  The  world  will  not  come  up  with  his 
peace  principle  for  some  ages  yet.  But  "let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  his  withers  are  unwrung."  He 
has  launched  and  lived  his  idea;  he  has  solved  the 
riddle,  and,  like  Kepler,  he  can  "  afford  to  wait  centu- 
ries for  a  reader,  since  God  has  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  an  observer." 

This  war— it  is  only  a  cutaneous  eruption  of  the  hid- 
den disease  of  our  body  politic.  We  have  had  peace 
in  the  shell,  but  war  in  the  egg.  Causa  latet,  vis  est 
notissima — The  cause  -is  latent,  the  effect  notorious 
enough.  For  seventy  years,  this  nation  has  been  or- 
ganized war  upon  the  black  man, — a  conspiracy  against 
his  rights.  When  John  Adams  came  home  to  his  wife 
from  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  irrepressible 
justice  of  woman's  heart  exclaimed,  "You  have  as- 
serted your  own  rights,  but  you  have  enslaved  the 
blacks."  When  Jeff.  Davis  spoke  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  waltzed  with  the  beauty  of  New  England,  he  was 
as  really  a  pirate  as  now,  for  every  thread  of  bis  gar- 
ments was'  the  stolen  earnings  of  the  slave.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  fault  of  New  England,  the  fault  of  the 
North,  is,  that  they  did  not  know  that  slavery  was 
piracy  just  as  much  whan  it  robbed  the  black  as  now, 
when  it  robs  the  white.  Hence  the  negro,  for  six  gen- 
erations, has  been  the  victim  of  our  civilization.  In 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  tablets  of  those  who  were 
drowned  were  not  hung  up.  At  present,  the  North, 
who  have  been  accomplices  of  the  slaveholder  against 
the  slave,  are  in  a  death-grapple  with  him,  and  of 
course  the  slave,  with  his  friends,  is  jubilant.  "  When 
rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  come  to  their  own."  This 
is  the  reason  why  this  hall  shook  with  enthusiasm 
when,  two  months  ago,  our  great  orator  blew  that  mar- 
tial blast  with  which  the  empire  still  rings  from  side 
to  side.  This  is  why  I  hope  that  this  roll  of  federal 
drums,  crossing  the  continent  with  the  morning  light, 
will  yet  end  in  the  grand  chorus  of  the  negro's  re- 
demption.    (Applause.) 

War,  however,  has  already  outgeneral  led  polities. 
I  do  not  forget  the  drastic  energy  with  which  moral 
agitation,  through  or  over  politics,  (mainly  over,) 
has  wrought  for  this  cause.  Eighty  years  ago,  the 
anti-slavery  enterprise  was  Clarkson,  a  college  student 
riding  home  from  Cambridge  on  horseback.  It  has 
now  revolutionized  the  globe,  by  the  omnipotence  of 
the  religious  sentiment  alone;  against  the  Church, 
against  the  government,  against  the  money  power, 
against  llie  popular  prejudice.  In  this  country,  it  has 
come  up  through  great  tribulation.  Thirty  3'cars  ago, 
the  slave  system  was  entrenched  in  all  the  strongholds 
that  command  the  public  mind — the  pulpit,  the  press, 
the  Senate,  the  seats  of  learning.  (Hi,  how  many 
years  this  enterprise  went  up  and  tlown  among  these 
slcepled  tombs,  asking  aid  for  the  slave,  "its  bend  tilled 
with  dew,  its  locks  wet  with  the  drops  of  the  night,  "  ! 
It.  knocked  at  the  dour  of  Bowdoin  street  church,  and 
the  electric  brain  and  bugle  lips  which  God  lent  the 
elder  lUocher  answered — "Too  many  irons  in  the  fire 
already  !  calm*  to  Huston  to  (nil.  down  rnilananisiu." 
It  knocked  at  the  Old  .South,  and  the  pulpit,  still 
sacred  with  the  foot-prints  of  Warren,  answered, 
"Away,  infidel  philanthropy  1 "  It  knocked  at  the 
church  upon  the  (iiven,  and  one  who  chums  to  speak 
in  the  fail.li  of  llie  sainted  ( 'banning,  replied,  "  1  would 
deliver  my  own  mother  to  the  tangs  of  the  slave- 
hound."  .But  we  can  alliinl  to  forgOl  it  all,  and,  treading 
reverently  back,  cover  this  shameless  deformity  ;   for 


the  Old  South,  again  true  to  its  earlier  heroism,  now 
sways  under  the  eloquence  of  Manning ;  tyrants 
from  ocean  to  ocean  cower  before  the  hurtling  bolts 
of  Plymouth  church  ;  while  the  greatest  of  Unitarians, 
with  whom,  as  that  of  Rome  with  Tully,  "this  elo- 
quent air  still  breathes  and  burns,"  the  modern  Luther, 
within  sight  of  the  flying  legions  of  Austria,  ascends 
from  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and  Parker  is  immortal 
ilh  freedom  in  Europe  and  America.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 

In  183G,  Governor  Everett  would  have  made  a  meet- 
g  like  this  a  penal  offence.  Now  it  would  take  a 
prison  of  all  out-doors  to  hold  us.  The  last  argument 
against  life-insurance  is,  that  all  the  North  have  become 
Abolitionists,  and  Abolitionists  never  die.  Governor 
Everett's  successor  ascends  to  the  capital  over  the 
prostrate  forms  of  Cushings  and  kidnappers,  and  first 
wins  a  national  reputation  by  the  brave  sentiment:, 
John  Brown  was  right."  In  '37,  anti-slavery  fell 
under  the  deadly  aim  of  pro-slavery  hate  at  Alton. 
Now,  Lovejoy  rises  in  a  redeemed  West,  and  sends  to 
the  capital  the  noblest  and  truest  President  since 
Washington.     (Applause.) 

Neither  do  I  forget  the  indirect  agency  of  politics 
n  a  reform  like  this.  It  was  at  the  vision  of  the  rail- 
splitter—"  Birnam  wood  to  Dunsinane  " — approaching 
the  capital,  that  South  Carolina  leapt  from  the  federal 
battlements  into  the  flaming  lake  of  disunion.  It  was 
brave  Free-Soilcrs  in  Massachusetts  that  gave  us  the 
Personal  Liberty  Bill.  It  was  John  A.  Andrew, 
using  Caleb  Cusbing  for  a  block,  who  chopped  off  the 
head  of  Judge  Loring.    (Applause.) 

Grant  all  this  indirect  service,  still,  politics,  as  such, 
has  been  an  utter  failure  in  this  cause.  You  com- 
menced with  Washington,  as  President,  six  hundred 
thousand  slaves,  and  the  national  domain  dedicated  to 
freedom;  you  fell  to  Buchanan,  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, four  million  of  slaves,  and,  as  Mr.  Seward 
concedes,  the  federal  eagle  going  forth  every  where 
bearing  chains,  and  not  the  olive  branch,  in  his  tal- 
ons. The  Republican  party  fought  its  way  to  the 
capital  on  the  Free  Soil  doctrine.  Its  first  act,  on  ar- 
riving there,  was  to  organize  the  territories  without 
the  guarantee  of  freedom,  so  that  Mr.  Wilmot  entered 
one  door  of  Congress  just  in  season  to  see  his  proviso 
flying  from  the  other.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  this  government,  he  would  now  be 
returning  fugitives,  putting  down  insurrections,  and 
hanging  John  Browns.  He  promised  to  do  it,  and  he 
is  a  man  of  his  word. 

Now  let  war  try  its  hand.  Since  last  Novem- 
ber, we  have  lived  a  century.  The  man  who 
was  the  South-side  candidate  for  Governor  of  this 
State,  Gen.  Butler,  is  now  chief  conductor  on  the 
under-ground  railroad.  (Applause.)  Massachusetts 
soldiers  in  Fortress  Monroe  hymn  the  praises  of 
"old  John  Brown."  The  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  temporarily  reclining  upon  its  shield,  wit- 
nesses the  grand  spectacle  of  250,000  freemen  in 
one  embattled  emancipation  Society,  marching  South- 
ward. It  is  "all  up"  with  the  Bell-Everetts ;  for 
every  body  is  a  "Wide-awake"  now  (applause); 
while  booming  cannon  bring  to  the  surface  of  our  sea 
the  dead  carcasses  of  Halletts,  Winthrops,  Cushings, 
Everetts,  mission  boards,  tract  societies,  and  doctors 
of  divinity,  to  protest  that  they  "still  live,"  and  out- 
Garrison  Garrison  in  execrating  slaveholders.  Surely, 
it  is  a  blessed  gain  to  see  this  rotten  politics,  and  a 
church  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  hurled  against 
the  bastile  of  the  South.  Before  mitre,  give  us  nitre  ; 
before  St.  Peter,  saltpetre.  They  said  the  Abolition- 
ists did  not  pray,  were  not  devotional.  Well,  they 
have  been  helping  the  Lord  answer  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  and  have  they  not  done  admirably  1 

But  do  not  let  these  hallelujahs  take  you  off  your 
feet.  "We  are  not.yet  out  of  the  woods.  The  Gov- 
ernment still  clings  to  the  shade  of  the  old  Union. 
The  Tribune,  the  most  courageous  and  powerful  of 
our  partisan  press,  the  Napoleon  of  this  gigantic  strug- 
gle, still  adheres  to  its  policy  of  forgetting  the  negro, 
and  daily  assures  posterity  that  we  shall  not  be  guilty 
of  a  disinterested  motive  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Seward, 
hat  in  hand,  "  with  bated  breath  and  whispered  hum- 
bleness," begs  Miss  .Secession  to  return  to  more  ten- 
der federal  embraces.  Strange  to  say,  the  hope  of 
freedom  is  yet  in  slavery — in  the  madness  of  the 
South.  The  maxim  of  the  ancients  yet  holds  true — 
"Evil  is  good  in  the  making";  and  South  Carolina 
continues  to  be  the  most  efficient  agent  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Society  ever  employed.  Still,  "  there  is  a  divin- 
ity that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we 
will."  A  higher  prescience  presides  at  this  checker- 
board. This  thirty  years'  struggle  marshals  the  na- 
tion now,  first  into  those  wTio  think  slavery  an  evil  to  be 
girdled  with  non-extension — represented  by  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  the  framers  of  the  government; 
secondly,  those  who  think  slavery  a  benefit,  the  cor- 
ner-stone and  capital  of  republican  liberty — fathered  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Aristotle  of  slave  philosophy,  the 
Richelieu  of  the  South, whose  dead  hand  clutched  those 
cotton  stars  from  the  federal  firmament;  thirdly,  those 
who  think  slavery  a  sin  and  a  crime,  to  be  immediate- 
ly put  away, — represented  by  the  slaves,  and  all  whose 
hearts  are  bound  with  them.  Three  parties — the 
tolerationists,  the  cxtensionists,  and  the  extinctionists. 
The  first  vanishing  into  the  second  and  third,  now  ne- 
cessitates the  final  classification  of  slavery  every  where, 
or  slavery  no  where.  Fortunately,  the  government, 
with  all  the  rallying  words  of  conservatism,  "  Union," 
"Constitution,"  "the  supremacy  of  the  laws,"  rang- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  latter — the  extinctionists, — now 
fronts  the  enemies  of  tire  Republic.  Of  these,  there 
are  two  classes.  First,  the  slaves;  naturally,  chronic 
rebels  against  all  constitutional  and  unconstitution- 
al servitude — in  the  Roman  maxim,  "As  many 
slaves,  so  many  enemies  "  ;  secondly,  the  slaveholders, 
now  in  defiant  revolt.  The  government  can  subdue 
these  only  by  emancipating  the  former  from  their 
chains,  and  the  latter  from  their  insolence  and  tyran- 
ny, or,  by  the  adoption  of  the  prophetic  '42  doctrine 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  settle  this  question  by  the  war 
power  under  the  Constitution,  in  removing  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  slavery. 

Mark  one  thing!  At  this  point,  by  all  constitu- 
tional law,  not.  less  than  by  the  justice  of  nature 
and  history,  to  the  government,  there  are  no  slaves 
to-day  in  the  insurgent  States.  They  have  trodden 
the  Constitution  under  foot,  with  its  pro-slavery 
compromises  ;  and  if  the  administration  proceeds 
to  receive  them  on  the  basis  of  the  old  Union,  it 
will  not  only  be  bargaining  with  rebels  and  pirates, 
but  with  newly  constituted  slaveholders.  Now,  hold- 
ing the  government  by  virtue  of  the  non-extension 
doctrine,  how  will  you,  Republicans,  account  to  the 
conscience  of  the  North,  if  you  receive  this  new 
batch  of  slave  States  into  the  Union  *  If  you  arc  not 
degenerate  sons,  you  will  seize  this  opportunity,  and 
let  tho  same  spirit — property  or  no  property — that 
dumped  the  British  tea  in  yonder  harbor,  now  bury 
slavery  so  deep  that  no  trump  of  resurrection  shall 
ever  reach  it.     (Applause.) 

If,  however,  this  war  should  terminate  now,  these 
results  are  irreversible  :  First,  the  Slave  Power  is 
broken.  Jeff.  Davis  can  never  go  from  the  Rogues' 
Gallery  in  New  York  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
whether  hifl  head  secedes  from  his  shoulders  or  not. 
Second,  slavery  stands  revealed.  Thirty  years  ago, 
from  that  garret  in  Congress  street,  Garrison  labelled 
itPiitACY  ;  the  North  now  responds,  "  Amen."  Third, 
the  North  is  emancipated  from  "  complimentary  Hun 
key  ism."  No  more  slavehouml  Masons  on  Hunker 
Hill!  (Applause.)  No  more  pirates  in  Faneuil  Hall  ! 
(Applause.)  No  more  Anthony  Burns  carried  A^wn 
State  street  through  federal  bayonets  !  (Applause.) 
No  more  John  Browns  "justly  hung"!  (Applause.) 
Why,  Dr.  Spring  now  will  be  able  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  without  choking,  and  Dr.  Dewey  "ill  relurn 
to  his  first  love  of  his  mother.  There  will  result,  also, 
a  deeper  and  wider  sympathy  with  the  bondmen,  a 
chronic,   deadly  hatred   of  shivery  everywhere,  and  a 

Ssed  determination  with  all  parties  to  rebuild  the  re- 
public on  the  only  enduring  basis  of  "  No  Union  With 

Slaveholders."     Certainly,  that  is  gain  enough  for  one 
six  months. 

Vet.  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  Ibis  cause  HOW  is  in 


geableness.  It  has  gone  beyond  the  control 
of  sects  and  parties.  Once  flouted  as  an  abstraction, 
now  an  earthquake  under  the  capital.  As  in  the 
French  Revolution,  the  magnates  of  Church  and  Stale, 
failing  utterly  to  fathom  the  issue,  now  stand  appalled 
before  its  gigantic  and  darkening  proportions.  But 
man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."  "  An  ounce 
of  mother  is  worlh  a  pound  of  clergy,"  says  the 
English  maxim.  Men  fail,  mankind  triumph.  Na- 
ture now  tries  her  hand.  These  statesmen,  theolo- 
gians, scholars,  in  silk  stockings  and  velvet  slips,  stint 
their  hour,  till  some  farmer,  printer,  cobbler,  or  rail- 
splitter  conies  up,  and,  by  the  very  wind  of  his  stroke, 
iweeps  the  board.  Behold  your  cause  now  carried 
from  mission-boards  and  Supreme  Courts  up  to  the 
eternal  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Abolitionists  were 
"disorganizes,"  "fanatics"  ;  but  the  hour  is  at  hand, 
its  diiwn  already  whitens  dome  and  spire  and  hill-top, 
when  the  dullest  conservative  will  see  that  his  own 
rights  are  bound  indissolubly  with  those  claimed  for 
the  slave ;  that  the  black  babe  born  into  chains  in  the 
Carofinas,  last  night,  imperils  the  safety  of  every  Bea- 
con street  cradle ;  when  the  Courier  will  go  down  on 
its  knees  in  gratitude  to  the  Liberator,  and  Caleb 
Gushing  and  Richard  S.  Fay,  "clothed  in  their  right 
minds,"  will  joyfully  sit  at  the  feet  of  Wendell  Phil- 
lips.    (Applause.) 

The  only  party  that  can  succeed  in  this  matter  is 
the  one  that  plants  itself  on  human  nature,  and  stands 
for  liberty  to  the  black  man.  As  in  the  Persian  poet, 
a  single  sigh  may  overturn  the  world  ;  as  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  New  Testament,  God  always  incarnates 
himself  in  the  "little  ones"  and  the  despised,to  redeem 
the  age,  we  have  trampled  on  the  negro,  and  he  has 
ruled  us.  The  proscribed  rules  the  proscribing  class. 
It  is  the  negro  who  has  sundered  churches  and  tract 
societies,  raised  and  ruined  parties,  made  and  unmade 
Presidents,  worked  and  wrecked  the  government.  He 
marshals  these  opposing  armies,  cabinets,  confedera- 
cies. Why,  Garrison,  after  all,  is  only  the  negro's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Phillips  is  his  orator  laureate. 
The  reason  Everett  and  Winthrop  have  dropped  out 
of  sight  is  because  the  negro  has  forgotten  them. 
Every  successful  politician  lives,  moves,  and  has  his 
being  in  the  negro.  Amidst  your  pride  of  statesman- 
ship, of  oratory,  of  letters,  amidst  your  Websters, 
Clays,  Everetts,  Sewards,  the  negro  has  stood  and 
ruled,  because  he  alone  stood  for  justice  and  liberty. 
The  black  shine  of  his  countenance  alone  reflected  the 
smile  of  Heaven.  "Pharaoh  sits  upon  the  throne, 
but  Joseph  is  governor  over  all  of  Egypt."  (Applause.) 
This  Union  has  not  succeeded,  because  it  has  under- 
taken to  countervail  justice;  and  I  warn  you  not  to 
expect  Mr.  Lincoln  to  succeed,  unless  he  changes  his 
policy.  It  is  an  effort  to  unite  Paradise  Mid  Perdi- 
tion. You  know  Satan  tried  that,  and,  according  to 
Milton,  the  last  we  heard  of  him  he  seceded,  neck 
and  heels,  over  the  battlements  of  Heaven  down  to 
South  Carolina.  (Applause.)  Well,  he  is  trying  it 
once  more,  and  I  don't  think  he  wUl  succeed,  even  if 
he  has  Mr.  Seward  to  help  him. 

This  Union  has  dwarfed  and  demoralized  all  your 
ablest  men.  Seward  upon  the  prairies  was  a  Titan  i 
under  the  low  roof  of  the  Senate,  he  was  Tom  Thumb. 
One  large-hearted  Pillsbury,  planting  moral  earth- 
quakes all  over  the  West,  is  worth  acres  of  poli- 
ticians, whose  goal  is  political  distinction  at  the  capi- 
tal. If  you  want  to  take  the  crooks  out  of  an  awk- 
ward man,  let  him  walk  under  a  high  ceiling.  Treat 
politicians  in  the  same  way. 

Take  Mr.  Seward.  You  remember  his  speech  in 
January.  We  expected  great  things.  It  was  a  great 
man,  on  a  great  occasion.  Treason  springing  its  mines 
at  his  very  feet;  one-half  the  States  bristling  with  re- 
bellion ;  the  "columns  of  the  Republic  falling  in  every 
direction  ";  thirty  millions  of  people  waiting  for  his 
word.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  century.  What  did 
we  seel  We  looked  for  the  renowned  champion  of 
the  "higher  law";  we  looked  for  the  man  at  whose 
word,  in  the  Nebraska  fight,  the  Republican  party 
leapt  from  a  million  of  Northern  hearts ;  we  looked 
for  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  all  the  fleets  of  Liberty, 
in  the  "irrepressible  conflict"?  when,  lo  !  a  hod- 
carrier,  bringing  iu  a  new  load  of  the  untempered, 
mortar  of  compromise,  wherewith  to  plaster  the  open- 
ing seams  of  this  "  glorious  Union  "  !  For  what  did 
he  propose  to  betray  the  honor  of  his  party  and  the 
rights  of  the  North  1  For  the  Union  ?  That  was  al- 
ready broken.  It  was  for  thirty  pieces  of  the 
Union.  Do  you  think  he  intended  to  return  fugitive 
slaves,  to  put  down  insurrections,  to  hang  Jtflin 
Browns  ?  I  will  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  think  be  i3 
base  enough.  He  would  sink  the  continent  first.  But 
there  are  his  promises.  Say  not  I  am  harsh.  In 
Junius'  phrase,  "  I  have  not  called  his  lordship  a  liar, 
only  proved  him  one." 

Take  another  case — the  man  who  incarnates  the 
heart  of  the  Republican  party  ;  with  a  moral  purpose 
moveless  as  the  Alps ;  with  a  soul  white  as  an  angel's 
wing, — Charles  Sumner.  (Applause.)  He  proved, 
by  an  argument  impregnable  as  Gibraltar,  that  slavery 
is  five-fold  barbarism  ;  and  then  admitted,  in  a  subse- 
quent speech,  that  the  Slave  Oligarchy  is  recognized 
by  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  can  remain  in  the  Gov- 
ernment as  long  as  it  chooses.  So  he  stood  there  in 
the  Senate  with  Garrison  in  one  hand,  and  South  Car- 
olina in  the  other,  trying  to  make  them  love  each 
other.  He  might  as  well  attempt  to  wed  Patmos  to 
Babylon,  Gabriel  to  Jezebel.  It  was  the  experiment 
of  a  bachelor,  who  does  not  understand  political 
match-making.  (Laughter.)  It  is  no  joke.  The 
satire  of  the  picture  is  in  its  truth,  I  do  not  stoop  to 
ridicule.  I  would  not  use  it  upon  the  purest  man  that 
ever  represented  New  England  in  Congress,  upon  the 
heaviest  brain  of  the  Empire  State.  You  essay  an 
impossibility ;  for,  assuredly,  where  the  intellect  of 
Webster,  the  eloquence  of  Clay,  the  statesmanship  of 
Seward,  the  scholarship  of  Everett,  and  the  conscience 
of  Sumner  could  not  succeed,  the  gods  themselves 
must  fail.  (Applause.)  If  yon  mean  those  plaudits, 
quit  compromise,  and  either  ascend  to  the  heaven-lit 
plane  of  Garrison,  and  allow  slavery,  whelmed  under  , 
its  own  falling  ruins,  to  drop  to  the  pit,  or,  religiously 
believing  in  the  popular  method,  carry  Bunker  Hill  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     (Applause.) 

There  are  many  other  things  that  crowd  to  the  lips 
of  an  occasion  like  this,  to  get.  themselves  spoken,  but 
yonder  hand  nears  the  zenith.  We  will  only  adjourn, 
however.  Many  of  you  will  assemble  at  Framingham 
on  Thursday.  Others,  with  Harvard  College,  the 
Courier,  and  Mayor  Wightman — all  now  zealous  agents 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  will  continue  the  meeting 
here.  Meanwhile,  and  ever  more,  you  will  possess 
your  souls  in  patience.  This  is  not  anarchy  ;  it  is  not 
retrogression.  Never  was  Liberty  so  loveable,  self- 
fixed  and  defiant.  Never  was  Slavery  so  hated  and 
desperate.  Upon  this  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  upon 
this  apocalypse  of  our  history,  breaks  the  millennial 
glory  of  impartial  liberty,  yea,  of  reason  and  the  allee- 
tions,  which  even  now  greets  me  with  jocund  foot  upon 
the  misty  tops  of  distant  centuries,  when  justice  shall 
be  one  with  gravitation,  love  with  light,  and  truth  with 
God.     (Loud  applause.) 

JlJP"  The  Atlus  am!  Etas,  of  Monday,  contains  the 
following  complimentary  notice  of  Mr.  llevw.vd's  el- 
oquent address  at  Music  Hall,  as  reported  above  : — 

Address  ox  '•  Tun  Pessent  Crisis.**  E,  H. 
Hey  wood,  a  young  man  of  marked  talent  as  an  orator, 
addressed  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  Society 
yesterday  forenoon,  at  Music  Hall,  on  "The  Present 

Crisis,"'   ll    was  a  keen,    effective    and*  original  pro- 

duction,  and  called  forth  repeated  demonstrations  of 

applause.     Mr.  Hey  wood  speaks  without  notes, and   is 
very  llueut. 


ftjf^The  special  session  ot  Congress  convened  at 
Washington  \  estenlay.  It  will  probably  do  Up  its 
work   iu  the  course  of  a  fortnight.     It  wili  doubtless 

81  oke  some  hitenl   treason,  in  the  shape  of  "  peaceful  " 

pro-slavery  overtures  and  compromises,— « thousand 

times  more  to  lie  dreaded  and  detested  than  the  most 
llagranl  acts  of  the  Southern  traitors  in  arms.  Let  all 
sueh  manifestations  be  jealously  watched.  Mid  lliese 
who  shall  give  tb.ni  iBy  countenance  be  held  up  to 
stern  public  reprobation,  foremost  in  ibis  work  of 
I  reason,  under  the  guise  of  "  peace,"  is  the  NeU  1  "■  k 
■ 
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SOUTHERN"  SECESSION  AND  NORTHERN 

DISUNION. 

DBAS  Sir— Willi  your permission,  Twill  make  n 
fcw  extracts  from  "  Disunion  Abolitionists,"  una  then 
add  a  few  comments. 

Mr,  Phillips,  in  ;i  speech  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1859,  said ; — 

"  In.  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  I  shall  step  behind 
the  U.  S.  Constitution.  I  remember  that  you, — Mas- 
sac liu setts, — were  a  sovereignty  before  the  United 
States  existed.  Massachusetts  is  not  to  me  a  mere 
bob  to  the  kite  of  the  Constitution  of  1789.  Massa- 
chusetts is  no  private  corporation,  under  the  great  na- 
tional organization.  L  claim  more  for  you  than  that. 
You  were  a  government  in  1680  ;  of  that  living  thread 
.  1  take  hold.  God  planted  you  a  eivil  society.  Our 
Cithers  came  here  to  set  up  a  government.  They  did 
su;  and  you  exist  as  its  representatives.  We  do  not 
address  you, — the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, — as 
a  subordinate  Committee  of  the  U.  S-  Government. 
We  address  you  as  the  eivil  society  of  Massachusetts, 
planted  by  tlie  children  of  the  Mayflower  and  the 
Arabella,  and  existing  here  to-day  a  civil  govern- 
ment. As  such,  as  a  civil  government,  we  remind 
you  of  your  obligation  before  God  to  execute  justice 
between  man  and  niau.  No  matter  that  one  man  calls 
another  man  his  property.and,  pointing  to  a  parchment, 
claims  your  aid  in  holding  him  as  a  brute  ;  we  remind 
you  of  your  own  words,  '  All  men  are  born  free,' 
and  that  the  sovereignty  which  claims  submission 
[allegiance,  see  Mass.  Constitution]  owes  protection. 
You  t u it  ns  in  reply  to  that  claim,  '  We  have  fettered 
our  broad  sovereignty  by  agreeing  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales.'  We  deny  your  right.  You 
tell  ns,  '  The  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  Old  Colony, 
bound  to  execute  justice  between  man  and  man,  we 
have  put  away  by  the  so-called  slave  clause.'  We  de- 
ny your  capacity  to  do  it.  We  assert  that  you  sit 
here  as  the  legislators  of  a  sovereign  State.  If  any 
body,  either  by  you  or  before  you,  has  agreed  to 
limit  that  sovereignty  by  an  unholy  compact,  it  is  not 
binding,  and  you  have  no  right  to  regard  it.  Civil 
government,  it  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  our  Con- 
stitution, is  a  voluntary  association,  asocial  compact. 
So  it  is;  but  compacts,  when  they  become  civil  gov- 
ernments, have  a  peculiar  character. 

This  girdle  of  earth  which  you  call  Massachusetts 
can  have  but  one  such  association  in  it.  There  may 
be  a  thousand  banks  in  Massachusetts  ;  they  may 
make  their  own  by-iaws,  and  establish  their  own  fun- 
damental principles  ;  but  eivil  government  is  neces- 
sarily exclusive — there  can  be  but  one  within  a  cer- 
tain space  of  land.  *  *  *  I  appeal  to  you,  therefore, 
as  the  civil  society  which  our  fathers  planted,  which 
has  never  yet  ceased  to  exist,  which  the  labors  and 
trials  of  half  a  dozen  generations  perfected  in  this 
Commonwealth;  I  claim  of  you,  as  legislators,  by 
virtue  of  that  civilization,  that  you  set  your  foot  upon 
tlie  unholy  compact,  which  is  not  binding  upon  the 
conscience,  and  cannot  rightfully  fetter  the  action  of 
any  thing  that  undertakes  to  exist  as  a  sovereign  State. 
under  God's  government." 

This  is  a  most  triumphant  vindication  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Massachusetts,  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  her  constitutional  oath  binding  her  citizens  to 
**  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  State,"  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  proof  of  her  sovereignty, 
the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  controversy  about  the 
right  of  "  secession  "  rests.  Unless  the  terms,  "sov- 
ereign" and  "sovej^ijrnty"  have  some  technical 
meaning  not  given  by  our  best  lexicographers,  there 
can,  by  no  possibility,  be  any  human  tribunal  above 
an  independent  sovereign  member  of  this  confedera- 
cy, and,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  earthly  tribu- 
nal rightfully  endowed  with  the  power  to  call  in  ques- 
tion her  sovereign  will,  as  exhibited  in  her  political 
acts. 

In  the  Liberator  of  September  21,  I860,  review- 
ing the  "Address  of  the  Free  Constitutionalists," you 
say — "  It  may  be  convenient,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
easy,  to  ignore  all  the  historical  facts  pertaining  to 
the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution — such 
as  the  various  hostile  interests  of  freedom  and  slavery 
to  be  appeased,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  reconciled,  so 
as  to  bind  the  North  and  South  (each  composed  of 
independent  State  sovereignties)  in  one  Union."  Here 
is  an  unqualified  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  of  this  confederacy,  as  one  of  the^"  facts " 
which  Mr.  Spooner  finds  it  "  very  easy  to  ignore," 
if  not  so  easy  to  refute.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
"writer  in  the  Liberator,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  speaks  of  the  States  as  sovereign  communities. 

This  question  off  the  Union  being  "composed  of 
^independent  State  sovereignties "  having  been  con- 
ceded, will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  reply  to  a  few  im- 
portant questions'? 

If  Massachusetts  is  "an  indeppntlmt  S'n/e  sovereign- 
ty," to  which,  as  her  Constitution  asserts,  her  citizens 
"  owe  allegiance,"  can  these  same  citizens  "  owe  alle- 
giance "  to  any  other  human  authority  whatever  1 

Judge  Blaekstone  says:  "And  this  maxim  of  the 
law  proceeded  upon  a  general  principle,  that  every 
man  owes  natural  allegiance  where  he  is  born,  and  can- 
not owe  two  suck  allegiances,  or  serve  two  masters  at  once." 

Again,  if  you,  Mr.  Phillips  and  Judge  Blaekstone 
are  correct,  as  to  sovereignty  and  allegiance,  can  a 
citizen  of  Virginia,  by  obeying  her  ordinance  of 
secession,  commit  treason  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment? These  questions  are  important  to  every  man 
who  aims  honestly  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  good  cit- 
izen. 

In  the  same  review  you  say  :  "  For  if  the  absurdi- 
ty were  admitted  to  be  a  possible  event,  that  a  party 
might  succeed  and  take  the  reins  of  national  sove- 
reignty," &c.  &c.  Here  you  take  the  ground  of  Gen. 
Hamilton,  namely,  a  "  divided  sovereignty,"  .or, 
rather,  two  sovereignties,  each  claiming  the  alle- 
giance of  the  same  citizens.  If  these  two  sovereign- 
ties come  into  collision,  as  in  the  seceded  States,  how 
is  the  citizen  to  kno..  which  to  obey  f  If  this  old 
Hamiltonian  theory  does  not  exhibit  a  "confusion  of 
mind"  in  its  advocates,  I  shall  never  know  where  to 
look  for  "  confusion." 

In  the  same  review,  you  fall  back  upon  the  JefFer- 
eonian  theory  of  "independent  State  sovereignty," 
by  asserting  that  "  The  pro-slavery  compromises  of 
the  Constitution  will  continue  to  be  recognized  as  hith- 
erto, until  the  time  shall  come  when  this  'covenant 
■with  death  shall  be  annulled,'  and  tins  'agreement 
with  hell '  shall  terminate  in  a  Northern  secession." 

But  there  are  other  proofs  of  "  secession."  The 
following  is  from  a  "series  of  resolutions,"  headed 
"  In  plain  English,"  and  discussed  at  the  A.  S.  Con- 
ventions held  at  Buffalo,  Auburn,  Utica,  &c. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  solemn  and  imperious 
duty  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  non- 
slave  States  and  Territories  to  return,  at  once,  to 
their  respective  constituencies,  and  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Northern  Re- 
public." 

No  one  can  mistake  this  language. 

In  1859,  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society- 
asserted  the  right  of  "secession,"  or  withdrawal,  as 
follows : — 

"And,  therefore,  they  [the  people  of  Massachusetts! 
can  and  ought,in  common  with  the  people  of  every  other 
free  State,  to  withdraw  from  a  government  which,  by 
both  practice  and  intention,  is  a  grand  conspiracy 
against  justice,  and  a  bulwark  of  the  slave  system." 

At  the  same  meeting,  II.  C.  Wright  offered  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"Resolved,  That  if  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts cannot  and  will  not  protect  its  citizens  from  kid- 
nappers, that  government  has  ceased  to  answer  the 
end  for  which  it  was  created ;  and  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it," 

These  extracts  prove,  beyond  the  power  of  contro- 
versy, that  these  "  Disunion  AbolitionJBts,"  mean 
what  they  might,  used  the  strongest  language  in  favor 
of  "secession." 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  is  made  up  of 
two  organic  laws, — the  Federal  and  the  State  Constitu- 
tions ;  and  of  two  sets  of  agents, — the  Federal  and  the 
State  officers.  This  government,  II.  C.  Wright  truly 
asserts,  "the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  a  right  to 
abolish,"  and,  consequently,  they  have  the  right  to 
secede  from  their  co-States. 

But  if  I  am  mistaken,  and  the  "Disunion  Aboli- 
tionists "  only  meant  to  get  the  free  States  out  of  the 
Union,  by  going  down  on  their  knees,  and  begging 
the  "  national  sovereignty  "  "  to  let  them  slide,"  then 
the  whole  scheme,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  an 
arrant  humbug — a  miserable  "farce,"  infinitely  more 
ridiculous  than  that  with  which  you  charge  the  "  Rad- 
ical Abolitionists"  for  voting  for  Gerrit  Smith. 

In  the  second  number  of  your  review  of  friend 
Jones's  editorial,  you  take  the  ground  that  (ho  Union 
was  made   "  perpetual " ;   and  you  evidently  agree 


with  your  quotation  from  Webster,  that  "Secession, 
as  a  revolutionary  right,  is  intelligible,"  and  that,  "as 
a  right  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  midst  of  civil  commo- 
tion, and  asserted  at  the  head  of  armies,  it  can  be  un- 
derstood." Now,  if  this  doctrine  of  "  Absoluteism  " 
be  true,  will  you  give  your  readers  the  programme  of 
your  "Northern  Secession,"  and  show  them  how  you 
expected  to  get  the  free  States  "  peaceably  "  out  of  a 
"  perpetual  "  Union,  and  "  at  the  head  of  armies,"  as 
this  is  the  only  way  to  make  secession  "  intelligible  "  ? 

It  really  seems  to  me  that  the  savage  determination 
of  the  Federal  Government  —  your  "national  sov- 
ereignty"—  to  wipe  out  your  "independent  State 
sovereignties,"  and  to  hang  for  treason  the  leaders  of 
secession,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  "Dis- 
union Abolitionists,"  and  induced  them,  from  some 
motive,  to  ignore  the  secession  policy  which  I  have 
proved  them  heretofore  to  advocate. 

Yours,  for  humanity,  B.  G.  WRIGHT. 

Rural,  III.,  May  26,  1861. 


THE  RARE   CRISIS, 


"Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 
Never,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  we  might 
retrospect  farther  than  that,  and  say,  never  since  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  has  the  world 
seen,  and  if  this  be  neglected,  it  will  not  soon  see 
another  such  an  opportunity  as  the  present  juncture 
affords  for  the  extermination  of  the  hideous  incubus 
which  so  troubles  the  repose  of  this  continent.  So 
close  union  of  parties  and  sects,  in  their  views  on  the 
absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  their  readiness  and  eager- 
ness to  volunteer  for  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise, 
the  immense  army  of  willing  young  men  already  har- 
nessed in  the  field  for  action,  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources to  maintain  them,  the  great  corps  de  reserve 
prepared  to  advance  if  needed,  the  supply  of  arms, 
am  munition,  food,  and  clothing,  the  adamantine  for- 
tress of  courage  lodged  in  the  soldier's  breast,  with  an 
impregnable  wall  of  approbation  among  the  serried 
masses  at  home,  the  co-operating  Administration,  with 
an  experienced  general  at  its  command,  and  a  certain- 
ty of  much  loyalty  even  at  the  South, — all  conspire  to 
raise  a  pyramid  of  coincidences  rarely,  if  ever,  wit- 
nessed by  the  human  mind.  In  connection  herewith 
also,  sit  the  very  crisis  itself,  yesterday  commenced  the 
session  of  our  Congress,  specially  called  for  the  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  to  give  its  counsel  and  aid,  to  re- 
flect the  popular  wish  through  the  representatives,  and 
to  crown  the  enterprise  of  liberty  with  its  sanction. 
The  strong  arm  of  flesh,  iron,  and  gold,  guided  by  an 
energetic  will  and  a  cool  judgment,  and  nerved  with 
a  determination  to  shake  off  the  stagnating  incubus  in 
the  gigantic  struggle,  unless  palsied  by  some  compro- 
mising treachery  within  our  own  citadel,  will  decide 
the  day  in  favor  of  freedom  and  human  rights, — the 
freedom  of  speech,  thought,  and  action. 

Now  seems  to  be  the  time  to  do  the  work,  and  not 
to  await  the  meshes  of  foreign  interference,  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  soldiery,  the  diminution  of  re- 
sources, the  discord  of  opinion  in  the  home  ranks  as 
well  as  in  the  camp  and  among  the  officers  there ;  now, 
while  we  are  unanimous,  and  zealous,  and  anxious. 
Let  us  not  wait  till  wc  become  lukewarm,  and  lose  our 
interest,  become  weary  of  the  tedious  monotony  of  de- 
lay and  suspense.  Our  men  are  in  the  field,  others 
are  ready  with  uneasy  swords,  muskets,  and  cannon 
to  join,  money  we  have  in  abundance,  the  enemy  are 
close  at  hand  plotting  our  overthrow  and  hoping  for 
foreign  interposition,  our  legislators  are  in  the  Capitol, 
and  the  American  army  is  within  and  around  the  me- 
tropolis for  its  protection.  Let  the  work  then  begin, 
proceed,  be  pushed  forward  thoroughly  and  unflinch- 
ingly till  the  fangs  of  the  black  incubus  have  been  dis- 
lodged forever  from  the  heart  of  the  Columbian  Re- 
public. 

As  we  are  at  present,  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that 
we  have  not  only  a  republican  form  of  government, 
but  a  republican  government.  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  so  certain,  if  we  yield  an  iota,  either  in  diplo- 
macy or  in  arms,  to  the  foe,  under  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  shall  bo,  in  a  very  short  time  hence.  Let 
the  dictator  prevail,  and  how  far  shall  we  be  from  a 
military  despotism  1  Some  may  smile ;  but,  did  they 
not  once  smile  at  the  idea  of  disunion  1  A  virtual  des- 
potism, under  ..  false  name,  is  more  uncomfortable  than 
an  iron-bound,  professed  one.  The  former  would  be 
full  of  traps  and  pit-falls;  the  latter  would  have  the 
eternal  and  inflexible  caveat  stamped  upon  its  brow. 
Let  us  then  strive  to  keep  what  we  have,  and  even  im- 
prove upon  its  former  condition,  that  ifc  may  be  an 
asylum  for  other  people,  a  safety-valve  for  foreign  na- 
tions, as  well  as  our  own  home,  a  true  land  of  the  free, 
and  a  home  of  the  brave.  Let  us  secure  for  posterity 
a  homogeneous  republic.  Let  us  not  wait  till  our 
armies  are  withdrawn,  and  our  appropriations  have 
impoverished  us,  till  the  popular  spirits  flag,  and  new 
national  issues  arise  to  distract  us,  to  engender  re- 
action ;  if  so,  we  must  do  it  all  over  with  treble  toil, 
trouble,  and  expense,  even  if  we  can  ever  do  it  again 
as  we  now  have  things.  Let  us  do  it  well;  we  have 
means,  disposition,  ability,  occasion,  and  public  har- 
mony with  us.  Let  us  settle  the  question  now  and 
forever;  strike  valiantly  home  for  the  right,  for  the 
Union,  for  liberty,  and  for  the  world. 

Strike  for  your  hearthstones  and  your  altars, 

Strike  for  the  banner  of  the  free, 
Strike  traitors  now  deserving  haltera, 

Strike  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  flrjp" 


Tkoy,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1861. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator  : 

Dear  Sir, — A  plain  man,  who  has  followed  the  mind 
of  Theodore  Parker  closely  and  far  enough  to  be  him- 
self one  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in  our  midst, 
said  to  me,  this  morning,  "  Where  is  Wendell  Phil- 
lips? I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  should  be  in  this 
country.  What  can  he  do  here  now  1  and  what  could 
he  not  do,  both  for  America  and  himself,  if  he  were  in 
England,  just  at  the  present  time  1  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  British  masses,  who  are  right  now, 
regarding  us,  should  be  kept  right.  Who  could  have 
such  influence  upon  them  as  the  '  greatest  orator  that 
speaks  our  language,'  and  'the  first  of  America  gen- 
tlemen'? and  one,  as  well,  who  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  present  popularity  among  them1?  He 
should  rusticate  there,  this  summer." 

To  me,  these  remarks  seemed  wise.  I  am  too  ar- 
dent, and,  I  trust,  too  appreciative  an  admirer  of  the 
great,  good  man  in  question,  to  conceive  that  I  can 
proclaim  to  him  the  smallest  part  of  his  own  mission; 
and  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  anti-slavery  thinkers 
of  our  country,  to  feel  the  least  confidence  that  I  can 
suggest  to  them  anything  that  their  reflections  and 
conclusions  "have  not  anticipated.  Yet  I  venture — 
from  youthful  ardor,  perhaps— to  submit  to  you  the 
remarks  of  my  friend.  E.   C. 

2^^  We  heartily  "  second  the  motion."— Ed.  Lib. 


THE  WAR  AND  ITS  PHASES. 

Some  one  has  said,  "  Ask  the  stupidest  Englishman 
a  question  on  politics,  and  you  are  sure  of  getting  a 
sensible  answer";  and  I  had  come  to  regard  it  as  a 
settled  fact. 

The  English  press  has  seemed  to  me  the  Sir  Oracle 
of  politics,  whose  speech  no  slaveholding  dog,  or  dog 
with  cotton  in  his  mouth,  could  interrupt,  with  any 
credit  to  himself  or  satisfaction  to  his  friends.  But  I 
have  lived  to  hear  the  wisest  oracle  of  them  all  utter- 
ing the  stupidest  things  in  regard  to  our  national 
affairs,  even  half  threatening  us  with  a  refusal  to  re- 
cognize our  nationality,  while  the  dog  aforesaid  be- 
comes the  noble  mastiif,  guarding  his  master's  fireside 
from  privateers  or  private  robbers  of  all  kinds,  and 
waking  the  echoes  of  Albion  with  his  deep  bay. 

We  have  marvelled  at  the  breadth  and  solidity  of 
that  throne, — on  which  a  good  fair  woman  sits  as  on  a 
rock  whose  base  the  mightiest  of  waters  wash  with- 
out disturbing, — and,  at  the  same  time,  looked  with 
a  shudder  at  the  terrible  volcano  sleeping  under  our 
Government.  But  we  have  lived  to  see  that 
throne  yield  a  hair's  breadth  to  the  pressure  of  cotton, 
bile  our  own  dear  but  guilty  country  seems  about 
to  vindicate  her  honor  through  the  last,  saddest  alter- 
native, and  prove  herself  great  enough  to  meet  the 
last  issue  of  the  contest,  which  must  be  Liberty. 

So  much  is  slavery  at  war  with  all  the  instincts  of 
humanity,  that  the  least  pulse-beat  disturbs  it.  It  is 
not  a  living,  mortal  foe,  but  a  monster — a  loathing  corpse, 
falling  away  at  the  least  motion  of  living  and  healthy 
blood.  Nothing  but  complete  national  torpor  or  speedy 
death  can  now  save  it.  On  the  door  of  that  great 
charnel,  the  American  prison-house  of  slavery,  our 
whole  American  people  had  thrown  themselves,  a 
heavy  weight,  to  keep  down  the  grim  shapes  that  ever 
and  anon  peeped  forth,  and  to  shut  in  the  stench  which 
made  a  whole  nation  sick.  We  feared  they  would 
never  rise,  held  there  as  they  were  by  self-interest, 
even  by  the  semblance  of  nationality  itself. 

But  an  hour  came  when  the  keepers  said,  "  Here 
shall  be  your  grave  also!  Upon  your  prostrate  forms 
we  will  hurl  a  mountain  that  will  crush  you,  and  you 
shall  never  rise  again  !  "  Not  till  then  did  the  people 
"rise  as  one  man."  Then  the  door  flew  open,  and 
those  shapes  of  dread,  moving  and  gibbering,  came 
forth,  and  the  light  of  day  was  shamed  by  a  sight 
from  which  there  was  no  hiding.  But  I  will  not  pur- 
sue the  figure.    It  is  revolting,  though  true. 

Have  you  never  been  almost  superstitiously  im- 
pressed with  the  view  of  that  inexorable  fate  which 
seems  to  drive  the  South  onward  to  repel  every  over- 
ture of  peace  from  the  North — to  repay  every  act  of 
conciliation  with  the  darkest  treachery,  the  most  in- 
human hatred  ?  It  is  the  great  conflict  between  good 
and  evil,  ever  going  on,  through  storm  and  sunshine  ; 
the  great  law — "Ho  compromise  with  sin" — working 
its  own  fulfillment,  spite  of  all  our  selfish  devices; 
vice  hating  and  punishing  with  uttermost  torture  its 
selfish  abettor. 

You  and  many  others  would  have  saved  our  people 
from  the  bloody  baptism  of  war,  (or  without  it,)  but 
they  "  would  not "  ;  no,  they  would  not.  The  insolent 
voice  is  hardly  silenced  that  threatened  anti-slavery 
people  with  every  penalty  of  the  law,  for  refusing  to 
join  in  the  unnatural  hunt  of  men,  ere  we  behold  the 
spectacle  of  slaves  sheltered  in  our  national  forts,  and 
the  same  voice  sternly  refuses  to  give  them  up.  It  is 
time  they  all  begin  with  quite  other  promises. 

Our  General  McClellan  offers  to  aid  in  "  suppress- 
ing insurrections,"  but  the  crafty  Southron,  taught 
distrust  by  his  own  guile,  drowns  the  sweet  words 
witli  brutal  taunt  and  threat,  and  proceeds  to  teach 
him  another  lesson,  which  he  must  practise  in  self- 
defence.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  says,  bitterly, 
We  protected  your  detestable  system ;  we  threw 
over  it  the  Northern  regis,  and  shielded  it  from  the 
detestation  of  the  world ;  now  go  your  way,  and 
hat  will  become  of  it."  And  the  South,  with  a 
madness  inconceivable  to  any  but  the  Anti-Slavery 
seer,  refuses  to  acknowledge  Northern  friendship,  and 
to  accept  Northern  help ;  refuses  to  believe  in  the.  mon- 
strosity ;  and  they  are  right. 

No,  superstition  is  not  the  word  for  the  emotions  ex- 
cited by  the  mighty  spectacle  now  before  us.  We  see 
the  ploughshare  of  our  Father  striking  into  the  hard 
soil,  breaking  through  all  impediments  laid  by  the 
selfish  passions  of  men,  and  shall  we  not  acknowledge 
His  presence  and  overshadowing  care  1 

It  has  been  with  indescribable  feelings  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  hope,  that  I  have  watched  the  reception  given 
to  Mr.  Phillips's  speech.  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  the 
most  high-toned  of  our  Republican  journals,  copied 
and  emphasized  its  most  anti-slavery  portions.  The 
Tribune  did  it  justice.  I  think  the  smaller  fry  of 
journals  are  not  up  to  the  mark  of  seeing  anything 
but  that  the  great  champion  of  disunion  now  "goes 
for  the  war";  but  they  will,  in  time. 

By  the  way,  many  people  seem  to  labor  under  a 
chronic  disposition  to  find  war  tendencies  in  the  Libe- 
rator, and  in  the  teachings  of  Abolitionists.  I  am 
often  reminded  of  Miss  Murdstone's  haunting  suspi- 
a  man  in  dark  corners,  closets  and  coal  cellars, 
and  her  clapping  to  of  doors,  under  the  impression 
that  "she  had  him."  For  twenty  years  have  I  heard 
of  this  gallant-hearted  gentleman  as  the  bravest  de- 
fender of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  truest  foe 
of  those  evils  and  of  those  unregulated  passions 
which  culminate  in  war  ;  and  I  confess  that  never  has 
he  seemed  to  me  to  plant  himself  on  broader  ground, 
and  sweep  with  freer,  grander  vision  the  whole  field 
of  humanity,  than  in  that  speech  in  Music  Hall.  Per- 
haps he  was  a  little  carried  away  by  the  martial  spirit 
that  was  bred  in  his  veins,  but  did  it  make  him 
forget  his  fealty  to  justice  and  truth '?  I  think  not. 
No  one  thinks  so,  I  am  bold  to  say.  For  one,  I  own 
to  being  proud  that  anti-slavery  people  show  them- 
selves capable  of  that  love  of  country,  so  native  to  all 
gentle  souls,  ;atfd  that  large  magnanimity  which  is 
ever  ready  to  welcome  every  symptom  of  returning 
grace  in  a  condemned  sinner.  E.  A.  L. 


Lewis's  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Train- 
ing. We  desire  to  express  our  warmest  commenda- 
tion of  this  new  enterprise,  in  regard  to  which  all 
necessary  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  Circular  we 
have  placed  on  our  last  page.  As  its  inauguration  has 
just  taken  place,  and  the  course  is  limited  to  nine 
weeks,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  by  those  who  desire  to 
possess  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  it,  in  order 
that  they  may  also  be  qualified  to  others.  The  field 
of  usefulness  presented  is  a  broad  one,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  it  an  excellent  one. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  President  and 
Directors : — 

C.  C.  Felton,  LL.  D.,  President;  His  Excellency 
John  A.  Andrew,  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  Hon.  George  S. 
Boutwell,  Hon.  Luther  V.  Belt,  II.  I.  Bowditch,  M.  I)., 
S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  Rev.  .lames 
Freeman  Clarke,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Warren 
Burton,  N.  T.  Allen,  Esq.,  George  N.  Bigelow,  Esq., 
A,  (1.  Hoyden,  Esq.,  Prof.  A.  Crosby,  John  R.  Man- 
ley,  Esq.,  Rev.  A.  A  Miner,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Rev.  George  M.  Randall,  Rev.  E.  0.  Haven,  Edward 
Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Alanson  Hawley,  Hon.  Samuel  E. 
Scwall,  T.  C.  Severance,  Esq..,  Secretary,  J.  C.  Bur- 
rage,  Esq.,  A.  A.  Bnrrage,  Esq.,  Otis  Clapp,  Esq., 
Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Treasurer. 


OUR  DUTY  AS   ABOLITIONISTS. 

The  great  question  upon  which  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity, the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  seem 
to  differ  at  the  present  time,  is  this: — Shall  we  coun- 
tenance this  war — a  war  which  is  waged  ostensibly  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  sustaining  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution — a  Government  whose  foundations  are 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  slave,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion which  is  "a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree- 
ment ivith  hell "  ?  Now,  sir,  I  believe  we  cannot  op- 
pose this  war,  without  standing  in  the  way  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  God's  divine  purpose.  Ever  since 
this  war  commenced  until  now,  I  have  conscientiously 
opposed  it,  even  when  surrounded  by  a  brutal,  unrea- 
soning and  infuriated  mob;  opposed  it,  because  I 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  hitter  cup  of  retribution 
might  pass  from  us — that  the  dark  pall  of  sorrow  and 
mourning  might  not  be  spread  over  our  land — that  the 
sound  of  wailing  and  lamentation  might  not  be  heard 
in  our  pleasant  homes — that  our  hearthstones  might 
not  be  darkened  by  grief  and  desolation  ;  and  I  be- 
lieved that  all  this  could  be  avoided  by  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  which  would  involve  the  abolition  of  slave- 
ry. But,  as  I  journeyed  in  this  path,  I  saw  a  new 
light  which  showed  me  that  I  was  vainly  "kicking 
against  the  pricks"  of  God's  immutable  providence  J 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  retributive  justice.  It  was  all  plain — the 
Northern  people  had  failed  to  remember  those  in  bonds 
as  being  bound  with  them  ;  they  had  persisted  in  bow- 
ing the  knee  to  Baal,  and  had  made  haste  to  shed  in- 
nocent blood.  Now  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
learn  the  stern  truth,  that  whoever  puts  a  chain  upon 
the  limbs  of  his  brother  man,  fastens  the  other  end 
around  his  own  neck;  that  with  what  measure  they 
mete  out  to  others,  it  shall  bo  measured  to  them  again. 
"Even  so  would  he  have  removed  thee  out  of  the 
strait,  into  a  broad  place  where  is  no  straitness.  But 
thou  hast  fulfilled  the  judgments  of  the  wicked;  judg- 
ment and  justice  take  bold  on  thee."     And  now,  as  we 

shed  tears  of  bitter  anguish  by  the  fresh  graves  at 
Lowell,  and  over  the  youthful  hero  of  Alexandria,  let 


us  remember  the  injunction  so  long  unheeded,  to 
"  break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free  " ; 
and  let  us  resolve,  if  we  have  done  iniquity,  to  do  so 
no  more, 

The  Northern  people  were  accessories  in  the  great 
crime  of  slaveholding  :  it  was  not  possible  that  they 
could  part  from  the  Southern  people  as  did  Abraham 
and  Lot  on  the  plain  of  Jordon,  and  they  be  left  alone 
to  suffer  the  punishment  of  this  terrible  sin.  No! 
Even  though  fighting  against  God  and  humanity, 
yet  are  they  instruments  by  which  we  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  transgressing  his  covenant  and  his  law  ;  even 
,as  a  nation  of  idobitors  was  the  instrument  by  which 
the  chosen  people  of  Israel  were  punished  for  trans- 
gressing the  covenant  of  their  fathers,  and  hearkening 
not  unto  the  voice  of  their  God. 

Then,  let  us  not  oppose  this  war ;  let  us  not  attempt 
to  shield  the  wrong-doer  from  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  sin ;  but,  rather,  let  us  strive  to  make  it  a 
solemn  and  instructive  lesson  to  future  generations 
to  stand  as  a  monument  of  our  shame,  to  warn  poster- 
ity to  shun  the  rock  upon  which  the  bark  of  our  na- 
tional peace  was  shattered,  and  to  remember  that,  if 
they  will  but  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  them,  they  shall  spend  their  days  in 
pleasure,  and  their  years  in  peace.  C,  F.  H, 

West  Parish,  Marlboro',  Mass. 


A  WORD  FROM  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS. 

West  Charleston,  (Vt.,)  June  22,  1861. 

Dear  Friend  Garrison, — I  left  the  smoke,  and 
dust,  and  excitement  of  the  city,  last  month,  to  see  if 
I  could  find  some  peace  among  my  native  hills  in 
Vermont. 

This  is  one  of  the  towns  in  which  that  distinguished 
friend  of  the  slave,  Sallic  Holley,  lectured  when  she 
was  on  her  tour  through  Vermont.  Her  noble  words 
left  a  good  impression,  I  think,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  here  yet. 

The  war  seems  to  be  the  all-engrossing  topic  of 
conversation  here,  as  with  you;  and  as  with  you, 
some  think  there  will  be  a  reconstruction  by  some 
mean  compromise;  and  others,  that  slavery  will  be 
abolished.  I  have  less  faith  in  the  latter  than  I  had 
at  the  opening  of  hostilities.  Reflection  and  the  tone 
of  the  press  confirm  me,  more  and  more,  in  the  opinion 
that  there  is  not  virtue  enough  in  the  American  peo- 
ple to  maintain  a  republican  form  of  government  any 
great  length  of  time.  Intelligence  without  virtue  is 
worse  than  heathendom.  The  whole  talent  of  the 
South,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  North,  is  enlisted 
against  a  government  of  just  and  equal  laws.  There 
is  a  feeling  among  the  rich  and  influential,  all  over 
the  world,  that  the  laborer  should  be  owned,  instead 
of  hired.  The  feeling  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
South.  The  love  of  command  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  all  nations.  To  be  a  modern  Democrat  is  to  be  a 
tyrant ;  to  be  a  Republican,  what  is  it  1  Ask  the  poor 
fugitives  who  have  been  sent  back  to  bondage  by  Re- 
publican office-holders.  "  Cotton  is  king  "  yet,  I 
think,  and  the  duty  of  Abolitionists  is  still  the  same 
as  it  has  been,  whether  we  succeed  or  not.  The 
country  has  not  been  warned  enough  yet  of  the  fear- 
ful retribution  that  overhangs  the  land.  A  long  and 
bloody  contest  is  inaugurated  upon  us;  devastation 
stares  us  in  the  face;  and,  as  sure  as  effect  follows 
cause,  eighty  years  of  oppression  and  crime  will  not 
be  atoned  for  in  a  few  short  months.  A  million  dol- 
lars a  day  is  no  small  amount  of  money  to  pay  for 
shooting  each  other ;  and  the  demoralizing,  dehuman- 
izing effect  of  camp  life  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars 
and  cents.  "I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  re- 
flect that  God  is  just"  ! 

Yours,  for  the  "irrepressible  conflict," 

J.  LEONARD. 

P.  S.  The  hard  times  arc  not  felt  so  bad  here  as 
In  Massachusetts.  Grass  looks  well,  and  farmers  are 
in  hopes  to  have  good  beef  to  feed  the  soldiers  on; 
but  I  fear  the  soldiers  will  have  hard  fare.  J.  L. 


THE  BLACK  LAWS   OP  ILLINOIS. 

Nora,  (III.)  June  9,  1861. 

Friend  Garrison, — The  cause  of  true  Anti-Slave- 

-  has  a  few  friends  in  this  part  of  the  West,  who  feel 
desirous  that  the  Black  Laws  of  Illinois  should  be 
'wiped  out." 

No  colored  person  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  State  (if 
born  out  of  it)  over  two  years,  without  being  subject 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  no  person  with  negro 
blood  in  his  veins  is  allowed  to  testify  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Who  shall  be  the  means  of  blotting  out 
from  the  statute  book  of  Illinois  this  infamous  law  ? 
The  Republicans  will  not  do  it :  their  time  is  all  taken 
up  in  taking  care  of  their  party.  Who,  then,  are  the 
men  and  women  to  take  hold  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
cause  in  Illinois,  and  carry  it  through  to  its  sure 
triumph  1     The  answer  to  my  mind  is  plain— the  old 

Garrisonian  Abolitionists."  I  know  something  about 
this  class  of  Abolitionists.  Having  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  old  Bay  State,  and  having  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Liberator  for  twenty-five  years,  "  I  know  whereof  I 
affirm."  As  old  Deacon  Kent,  of  Danvers  Port,  used 
to  say,  "I  can  stand  as  a  witness  to  these  things." 

At  an  early  period,  we  used  to  go  into  the  school 
districts,  and  hold  our  meetings  in  the  school-houses, 
and  there  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  immediate 
emancipation ;  and  the  people  heard  us  gladly,  and  be. 
came  converted.  I  speak  of  Essex  county;  other 
counties  did  the  same  thing,  and  the  Vate  was  re- 
deemed. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  needed  to  be  done  in 
Illinois,  and  it  can  be  done ;  but  the  Garrisonians  must 
do  it.  One  object  of  my  writing  is  to  speak  of  the 
visit  of  Judge  Tabor,  of  Independence,  Iowa,  (former- 
ly of  Shelburn  Falls,  Franklin  County,  Massachu- 
setts.) The  Judge  gave  us  one  lecture  here  in  Nora 
on  Anti-Slavery,  in  the  Congregational  church,  to 
great  acceptance.  He  is  an  excellent  lecturer,  and  an 
excellent  man — has  great  knowledge  of  history — states 
facts  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  backs  them  up 
with  unimpeachable  testimony — is  witty,  and  tells  an 
anecdote  at  the  right  time.  Now,  we  want  just  such 
a  man  as  the  Judge  is  to  go  through  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  do  the  work  thoroughly.  It  is  jarely  that 
we  find  a  man  in  the  West  of  such  large  talents  as 
Judge  Tabor,  who  is  willing  to  take  hold  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause,  and  labor  in  it  with  such  ability  as  he 
does.  His  whole  soul  is  in  the  work.  C.  B.  Camp- 
bell, of  Clinton,  Iowa,  accompanies  Judge  Tabor,  and 
was  here  with  him.  Brother  Campbell  is  a  real  work- 
ing Abolitionist,  a  good  speaker  and  singer,  plays  well 
on  the  melodeon,  and  sings  Anti-Slavery  songs  very 
finely.  Friend  Campbell  was  formerly  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  and  settled  over  a  good  society ;  but 
he  was  too  free  a  spirit  to  be  bound  by  sectarian  cords. 
He  is  an  excellent  man  to  get  up  a  meeting,  and  work 
in  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

I  believe,  friend  Garrison,  that  the  old,  fearless  and 
pure  Anti-Slavery  work  ought  to  be  carried  right 
straight  along,  notwithstanding  the  war  seems  to  take 
up  the  people's  attention  just  at  this  time. 

J.  P.  HARRIMAN. 


A  Scalvino  Party.  The  Hessians  at  Columbus 
trampled  and  spit  on  our  flag.  This  was  an  insult  to 
us,  and  is  our  quarrel.  Our  bravo  Tennessee  boys 
want  the  opportunity  to  attend  to  the  vile  Cairo 
COwardSj  when  they  return  to  make  the  people  of  Co- 
lumbus rue  their  devotion  to  the  secession  cause.  They 
will  scalp  every  one  of  them,  if  there  is  hair  enough 
on  their  stupid  pates  to  grab. — Mem/this  Avaluu-hr. 

jji"g?^'  The  Memphis  Appeal  notices  the  departure 
from  there  of  Brig.  Gen.  McLoun,  Col.  Prentiss  of 
Ky.,  and  Col.  Jeff.  Thomson  of  Mo.,  for  While  Hirer, 
Arkansas,  taking  with  them  a.  large  ipiantily  of  arms! 
A  special  despatch  to  the  same  paper  says  Bishop 
Polk  has  been  assigned  a  command  as  Major-tienci'al 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi ! 

ftJT'A  Paris  correspondent  says:  "The  public 
opinion  of  France,  so  far  as  it  has  been  pronounced, 
has  been,  in  the  main,  all  on  the  side  of  the  American 
Government.  The  only  journal  which  has  consisl 
entry  and  persistently  taken  the  rebel  side  is  the 
Pays,  edited  by  Graniei  de  CaeBagnaej  and  I  have 
already  stated  to  your  readers  the  ground  of  his  love 
lor  slavery  and  slave  governments.     BQs  antecedents 

arc  understood  here,  and  his  assertions  ami  arguments 
pass  for  very  little." 


Liedt.  Grerle's  Last  Letter.  On  the  Sunday 
before  his  death,  Lieut.  Greble  wrote  as  follows: — 

"  I  hope  that  I  may  be  given  courage  and  good  judg- 
ment enough  to  do  well  my  duty  in  any  circumstances 
in  which  I  may  be  placed.  As  tar  as  I  can  see,  there 
is  not  much  danger  to  be  incurred  in  this  campaign. 
At  present,  both  sides  seem  better  inclined  to  talking 
than  fighting.  If  talking  could  settle  it,  by  giving  the 
supremacy  forever  to  the  General  Government,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  than  civil  war;  bat  that  talking  can 
settle  it,  I  do  not  believe." 

Just  before  starting  for  the  battle  in  which  he  was 
killed,  ho  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  pencil,  for  his 
-dfe : — 

"May  God  bless  you,  my  darling,  and  grant  yon  a 
happy  and  peaceful  life.  May  the  good  Father  protect 
you  and  me,  and  grant  that  we  may  long  live  happily 
together.  God  give  me  strength,  wisdom  and  courage. 
If  I  die,  let  me  die  as  a  brave  and  honorable  man;  let 
no  stain  of  dishonor  hang  over  me  or  you." 


A.s'iniiKi;  Victi.1i.  The  E  turning  tiaz<-tle  mentions 
(he  arrival  in  this  city  of  Mr.  Winters,  an  intelligent 
mechanic,  a  Bostonian,  who  has  lately  been  driven 
from  Mobile.  Ik-  was  employed  by  the  Government 
on  the  works  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  at  the  commencment 
of  the  troubles  was  compelled  to  join  the  Home  Guard, 
and  work  on  (he  rebel  fortifications.  He  was  paid  in 
confederate  bills,  which  he  destroyed  as  worthless. 
He  was  then  suspected,  nnd  was  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance;  but  this  be  refused  to  do,  and  was 
then  ordered  to  leave  the  city  in  half  an  hour.  With- 
out being  allowed  to  see  his  wife  and  child,  or  to  send 
a  message  to  them,  he  was  put  on  board  the  mail-boat 
for  New  Orleans,  with  scarcely  any  clothes.  Watch- 
ing his  chances,  he  secreted  himself  in  a  steamer  for 
St.  Louis,  and  so  escaped,  after  many  hardships,  (hav- 
ing only  $12  in  money  when  he  left,)  be  arrived  here, 
lie  has  no  knowledge  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  they 
are  probably  ignorant  of  him.  He  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  many  Union  men  in  the  Southern 
army  who  would  not  serve,  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Winters  is  in  great  distress,  and  in  want  of  work. 
— Boston  Traveller. 


Particulars    of    Major   Wintiirop's    Death. 

During  the  battle  at  Great  Bethel,  Major  Winthrop 
was  distinctly  seen  for  some  time  leading  a  body  of 
men  to  the  charge,  and  had  mounted  a  log,  and  was 
waving  his  sword,  and  shouting  to  bis  men  to  "  Come 
on  !  "  when  a  North  Carolina  drummer-boy  borrowed 
a  gun,  leaped  on  the  battery,  and  shot  him  deliberately 
in  the  breast.  He  fell  nearer  to  the  enemy's  works 
than  any  other  man  went  during  the  fight.  Among 
the  enterprizes  in  which  the  Major  had  previously 
participated,  was  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Lieut. 
Strain,  in  Central  America,  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  which  are  historical. 


Recovery  of  the  Bodv  op  Major  Winthrop. — 
The  Taltimorc  Clipper  gives  the  statement  from  one 
who  went  out  with  the  ilag  of  truce  for  Major  Win- 
throp's  body  : — 

"After  waiting  some  hours,  a  file  of  soldiers  were 
seen  approaching,  bearing  with  them  the  body  of 
Major  Winthrop.  It  was  inclosed  in  an  India  rubber 
cloak,  and  very  much  decomposed.  Upon  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  Major's  death  had  been 
caused  by  a  Minnie  bullet  wound  in  the  left  breast. 
Col.  Magruder  informed  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
that  he  had  beeu  buried  with  all  the  honors  of  war  by 
the  Confederate  troops,  and  that  they  had  also  buried 
with  military  honors  thirty  of  the  federal  troops  who 
had  been  found  upon  the  battle-field.  When  the  body 
of  Major  Winthrop  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  Col.  Ma- 
gruder and  his  men  removed  their  caps,  and  appeared 
to  feel  keenly  the  solemnity  of  the  moment.  After 
the  coffin  had  been  secured,  Col.  Magruder  and  Lieut. 
Butler  both  shook  hands  cordially,  and  before  parting, 
Col.  Magruder  remarked  to  Lieut.  Butler,  '  We  part 
as  friends,  but  on  the  field  of  battle  we  meet  as  ene- 
mies.' Each  party  then  retraced  their  steps  to  their 
quarters.  The  body  arrived  in  this  city  at  5  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  was  iminediutelv  dispatched  toNew 
York." 


g^=  Proceedings  in  the  East  Tennessee  Conven- 
tion have  been  received  here.  All  the  counties  of  that 
portion  of  the  State,  except  Rhea,  are  represented.  A 
declaration  of  grievances  quotes  facts  showing  that 
the  right  of  free  suffrage  has  been  obstructed  by  a  dis- 
union government;  that  they  had  been  subjected  to 
insults,  the  flag  fired  on  and  torn  down,  houses  rudely 
entered,  families  insulted,  women  and  children  shot 
by  merciless  soldiers,  citizens  robbed  and  assassinated, 
and  in  view  of  these  facts  it  is  resolved  that  the  action 
of  the  State  Legislature,  in  passing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  forming  a  military  league  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  is  unconstitutional,  and  not 
binding  upon  loyal  citizens;  that  in  order  to  avoid  a 
conflict  with  their  brethren,  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  memorial,  asking  the  Legislature  to  con- 
sent to  the  formation  of  East  Tennessee  into  a  separate 
State. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  holding  elections 
in  the  counties  of  Fast  Tennessee  to  choose  delegates 
to  a  General  Convention  to  be  held  at  Kingston. 


Baltimore,  July  1.  Since  2  o'clock  this  morning, 
startling  proceedings  have  been  going  on  here.  De- 
tachments of  artillery  and  infantry  have  been  sent  to 
various  sections  in  the  city,  and  are  now  posted  at 
Monument  square,  Exchange  place,  and  Sth  ward, 
Broadway,  and  other  points.  Before  daylight,  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  ex- 
cept the  Mayor,  bad  been  arrested,  and  sent  to  Fort 
McHenry.  There  are  a  multitude  of  rumors  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  movement,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing definite.  It  is  Aaid  a  plot  was  discovered  of  an 
intended  outbreak. 

_  ^=  Marshal  Kane,  of  the  Baltimore  police,  was  ar- 
rested, on  the  morning  of  the  27th  ult.,  by  General 
Banks,  for  giving  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Gen.  Banks  issued  a  proclamation  naming 
John  B.  Kenly  as  Provost  Marshal,  and  superseding 
the  powers  of  the  Police  Commissioners.  Kcnly  is 
to  exercise  complete  control  over  the  Police  Depart- 
ment until  some  known  loyal  citizen  is  appointed  to 
act  as  Marshal.  The  Police  Commissioners  have  is- 
sued a  protest,  and  virtually  disbanded  the  force,  and 
Kenly  has  sworn  in  a  new  force. 

Arrest  of  a  Female  Spy.  A  young  damsel  of 
eighteen  years  has  been  arrested  by  the  Michigan 
Regiment,  near  Washington.  She  gave  her  name  as 
Alice  Kingsbury,  and  said  she  was  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington City.  Upon  her  person  was  found  an  accurate 
diagram  of  the  fortifications  on  Shorter's  Hill,  the 
position  of  the  guns  being  marked,  as  well  as  the  weak 
points.  She  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
vicinity  for  some  days,  but  suspicion  being  aroused, 
was  arrested.     She  is  in  close  custody. 

Camp  Bdtler,  Newport  News,  June  25. 

A  friend  of  mine  came  from  the  fort,  last  night. 
They  captured  and  brought  in  a  §600,000  prize.  She 
was  a  new  clipper  ship,  with  40,000  stand  of  arms,  a 
lot  of  brass  rifled  cannon,  and  any  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition. She  was  captured  by  the  Quaker  City,  off 
Charleston  harbor,  just  as  she  was  going  over  the  bar. 

Death  of  Captain  Ingraham.  Accounts  from 
Charleston  report  the  death,  on  the  10th  ult.,  of 
Capt.  Duncan  N.  Ingraham,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  He  figured,  some  years  ago,  in  the 
famous  case  of  Martin  Kozsta.  He  deserted  his  flag, 
recently,  in  its  danger,  though  he  declared  he  would 
never  fight  against  it. 

j^^Two  regiments  of  Alabamians  and  some  Mis- 
sissippians  reached 'Harper's  Ferry  this  morning,  and 
destroyed  the  balance  of  the  tresslc-work  of  the  rail- 
road bridge.  They  then  came  over  to  the  Maryland 
shore,  seizing  all  the  boats  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  either  breaking  them  up  or  taking  them  over  the 
river.  All  the  Union  men  of  Harper's  Ferry  were 
again  driven  out  by  them. 

S3^~  J.  B.  Knott,  Attorney  General  of  Missouri,  is 
now  a  prisoner  at  the  arsenal.  The  Democrat's  corre- 
spondence says  the  Union  Home  GuardC  ftt  the  fight 
at  Cole  Camp,  on  the  19th  ult.,  lost  20  killed  or 
wounded,  and  23  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  were 
token. to  Warsaw,  and  liberated,  on  taking  the  oath  not 
to  bear  arms  against  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
Union  force  was  500,  and  the  rebels  100  mounted  and 
200  infantry.     The  rebel  loss  is  reported  at  32. 

EEj^*  All  the  roads  leading  in  the  direction  to 
Washington  are  obstructed  by  cuts,  barricades  of 
trees,  &e.  The  rebels  were  in  hourly  expectation  of 
an  attack  by  the  Union  troops,  and  slept  on  their  arms 
for  ten  days. 

Philadelphia,  June  20.  Five  thousand  soldiers, 
en  route  lo  Washington,  have  been  provided  with 
collations  by  our  citizens  during  the  last  21  hours. 

_^=*  Gen.  Pillow  has  issued  a  proclamation,  declar- 
ing that  I-)'  the  law  of  the  Stale  of  Tennessee,  all 
debts  due  the  North  are  seized  and  sequestered  to 
the  Slale. 

JS3j?=-The  Memphis  Avalanche  has  an  account  of  the 
seizure  of  the  steamer  City  of  Alton,  and  the  proba- 
ble capture  of  a  large  number  of  Cairo  troops. 

5t^="The  recent  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Kdwimls's 
Ferry  is  said  to  have  been  a  serious  alliiir  for  them, 
and  it  is  reported  that  GO  were  killed  by  Usui  fins' 
brook's  howitzer  shells. 

\    dispatch    from    Washington  states    that   a 
spy  was  arrested  in  the   Rhode   island  .■.imp,  and  a 

ipiantily  ofarSGnlO  found  in  his  pockets,  li  was  with 
much  dillieully  that  the  ollicers  saved  him  from  the 
summary  vengeance  of  soldiers. 

•;.{?  'The  Government  can  imw  eeiuvnlnite  70,000 
men  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  Capital  in  three  hours. 


Fatal  and  Disastrous  Tornado.  A  late  tor- 
nado at  Campaign  city  and  county,  III.,  destroyed 
property  of  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars; 
while  Jive  persons  were  killed,  and  a  number  seriously 

wounded. 

Shocking  Railroad  Accident.  The  express 
train  from  New  York  to  Boston,  over  the  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  on  Saturday,  crushed  three 
boys  who  were  on  the  track  at  the  depot  in  New- 
Haven,  so  badly  that  two  of  them  died. 

Mr.  Kcsrell's  Report  Confirmed.  The  New 
Orleans  Crescent  gives  us  an  account  of  no  less  than 
five  murders  and  several  shootings  and  stabbings  in 
that  city  in  one  day,  together  with  robberies  and  as- 
saults innumerable. 

2^=*  The  Delta  publishes  the  following  concerning 
the  condition  of  society  in  New  Orleans  : — 

"Personal  security  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  of 
doubtful  assurance.  Men  of  high  and  low  estate 
are  met  upon  the  street,  assaulted,  and  in  many  cases 
murderously  used,  with  an  insolent  disregard  of  law 
which  argues  a  conviction  of  escape  from  punish- 
ment." 

iJ^^Mr.  Davis,  an  artist  employed  by  the  Har- 
pers, who  has  been  travelling  through  the  South  with 
W.  if.  Russell,  of  the  London  Times,  is  likely  to  ex- 
perience some  inconvenience  in  his  further  peregrina- 
tions through  that  country.  The  Charleston  Courier 
of  the  7th  ult.  says : — 

"The  courtesies  and  facilities  properly  extended  to 
the  gentleman  who  represents  the  London  Times 
should  not  be  abused  and  prostituted  by  a  parasite"" 
hireling  of  such  a  contemptible  New  Yo?fc"l3icture 
Magazine.  Let  the  people  of  the  South,  in  welcom- 
ing Dr.  Russell,  inform  Mr.  Davis  that  there  is  room 
for  him  elsewhere." 

Er3f=*The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  is 
unpopular  in  Georgia,  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  making  the  three-fifths  black  rule  the  basi3 
of  representation.  The  Augusta  Chronicle  says,  with- 
out such  a  basis,  the  Constitution  cannot  be  ratified. 

&^=  Judge  Liery,  72  years  of  age,  and  a  strong 
Unionist  and  a  slaveholder,  was  tied  to  a  tree  by  some 
of  Gov.  Jackson's  men,  in  Missouri,  and  his  body 
literally  riddled  with  bullets. 


MASSACHUSETTS  A.  S.  SOCIETY. 

Collections  by  E.  If.  Heyviood. 
Weymouth,   $5  ;  Music  Hall,   20 ;  R.  H.  Ober,  to 
redeem  pledge,  10  ;  Deborah    Kimball   (dona- 
tion,) 1  ;  Charles  Uabcoek,  (do.)  50e  $36  50 
EDMUND  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 
Boston,  July  1,  18G1. 


S*-  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me.  j, 

Rooms  No.  20  Eulfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
4,  P.  M. 

Ep-  PLEASANT  BOARDING,  ON  FAVORABLE 
TERMS. — Mr3.  H.  S.  Denham  can  accommodate  a  gen- 
tleman and  wife,  or  two  or  three  single  gentlemen,  with 
pleasant  rooms,  on  favorable  terms,  at  75  (formerly  33) 
Beach  street,  near  the  Worcester  Depot,  Boston. 
A  few  transient  boarders  can  also  be  accommodated. 


13T  A.  T.  FOSS  will  speak  at 
Hyannis, 

Osterville;^ 
Centre  ville, 
Harwich, 


Sunday,  July! 


21. 


Sundny, 


W  WM.  WELLS  BROWN  will  speak  upon  The  Pres- 
ent Crisis  and  "The  Irrepressible  Negro,"  at  West  Wren- 
tham,  on  Sunday,  July  7,  at,  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  at 
Sheldonville,  at  o  o'clock,  P.  M. 


p  A.  M.  POWELL,  an  Agent  of  the  American  A.  S. 
Society,  will  speak  at 

Red  Rock,  N.  Y.,  Sunday,  July  7. 


tT  The  P.    O.   Address  of  Mrs.   Caroline  H.   Dall   is 

changed  from  Bradford  street  to  No.  5  Ashland  Place, 
Boston.  The  Anti-Slavery  Standard  and  the  New  York 
Christian  Inquirer  will  please  copy. 


i\ew  Dress    Goods 

—  AT  — 

HEBBARD'S, 

^  3£5  Washington  Street. 

Figured    Irish    Poplins, 

French  cheeked      do.  50  ctsT" 

French  striped  and  figured  do.      50  cts. 

Double  with  Mozambiques,  37<&  50  cts.       62&75o 

Double  width  Grey  Goods,  25  cts.     cost   50  c 

Single  width  Grey  Goods,  8  &  10  cts.       "  9A12  c 

Best  American  Prints,  62  cts.       "      82  c 

Borages,  silk  and  wool,  17  cts.       "      32  c 

Organdio  Muslins,  13  cts.    former 

price,  27  c 

Common  Muslins,  8  cts.    cost    12  c 

Double  width  Challie,  1 25  cts.       "     35  c 
Boston,  June  7. 


Look  at  the  Prices  ! 

AT — 

HEBBARD'S  I 

365  Washington  Street. 

Black  French  Lace  Mantillas,  $i  cost    $8 

Black  Silk  Mantillas,  6     "        10 

Black  Silk  Basquenes,  12     "       16 

Cloth  Garments,  5     "         8 

Heavy  Plaid  Silks,  for  Mantillas,  1     "    1.50 

Heavy  Plaid  Silks,  60  cts.  "  90  cts. 

Rich  Chene  Silks,  75  cts.  "  $1.00 
Plain  Silks  at  like  discount. 
Boston,  Juno  7. 


Marking  Down 

—  at — 

HEBBARD'S, 

365  Washington  Street. 

Look  at  PRICES! 

Mourning  Pine  Apple  sets,  $2M  cost  3.00 

Viibinciono  Medallion  sots,  3.50     "     5.00 

Cambric  and  Muslin  sots,  1.00     "     2.50 

Collars,                                      25,  37,  1.50  cost  50,  62,  1.75 
Linen  sets,  20  ct«. — Collars  tits. 
Boston,  Juno  7. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Champooing    and  Hair  Dyeing, 

"  WITHOUT     SMUTTING." 
MADAME    OAKTEAtTX    BANNISTER. 

WOIM'.O  inform  the  public  (bat  she  has  removed  from 
2SA  AYashington  Street,  to 

No.   31  "WINTER    STREET, 
whero  she  will  attend  to  all  dlBBBSM  of  the  Hair. 

She  is  sure  to  cure  in  nine  eases  nut  o!'  ton.  ».?  she  1ms 
tor  iiiiiny  yours  uuuk>  the  hair  hsr  study,  and  is  suro  l.lioro 

o  none  to  exool  her  in  producing  '»  new  growth  of  hiir. 

Her  Restorative  iliiTors  from  dint  of  anj  one  Us*]  being 
made  tnaa  the  roots  and  bsrha  of  the  ftmst 

She  Champws  with  :<  harli  whioh   does   not.   gtOW  in   this 
ntilry.  nnd  which  is  highly   bensfioM    to   (he  hair  Ivl'oro 
(ttfog    the    Restorative,    and    will    prtnat  tM  hair  ironi 
(uniiiijt  grey. 

She  RUO  Ins  another  for  restoring  g*»J  haiv  to  i|s  initii- 
ral  color  in  DHtb  all  0UM,  She  is  not'  ;itYaid  to  sposk  of 
her  liosUvativos  in  any  par)  of  the  world,  :>s  kh«J  in  BMd 

in  every  city  in  ih. onfcry.    Thej  arc  also  peeked  far  her 

ouatomem  to  take  bo  Barope  with  them,  enough  to  lasttwo 
or  three  ynro,  isthej  ones  tny   they  can*  got  nothing 

abroad  like  thorn. 

Call  and  ecu  somo  of  (ho  best  refftXWMU  in  the 

No  cliar;;c  for  information. 

MADAMS   CARTEAITX  BANNISTER, 
No.  31  Wintor  Straet,  Boston. 
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|1  0  1 1 Kg  . 


TWO  PIGTUEES   OP  THE  SOUTH. 

"  Look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  this." — Hamlet. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator  : 

Dear.  Sir— I  tako  tho  liberty  to  scud  yon  a  couple  of 
songs.  One  is  from  the  pen  of  0  Ilmore  Simms,  fin  exquisite 
production,  but  full  of  tlmt  hyperbole  for  which  the  "sons 
of  the  South"  arc  famous.  Probably  you  may  have  met 
with  it  before.  The  other  is  a  different  version  of  the 
same  subject,  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  presont  a  more 
truthful  picture  ; — and  I  think  that  you  will  admit  that, 
if  my  production  is  inferior;  in  poetry,  it  surpasses  that  of 
Siuims  for  truth.  Thinking  this  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  your  readers — as  giving  the  "  lights  and  shadows," 
the  bright  and  t!io  dark  side  of  the  picture — I  send  them 
to  you  for  insertion  in  your  paper,  or  otherwise,  as  you 
may  see  fit. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c,  G.  E.  D. 

SONG   01'   TIIE   SOUTH. 
I. 
Oh  !  the  South,  tho  sunny,  sunny  South, 
Land  of  true  feeling,  land  forever  mine  ! 
X  drink  the  kisses  of  her  rosy  mouth, 
AliiinflyJicart  swells  as  with  a  draught  of  wino  ; 
She  brings  mo  blessings  of  maternal  love  ; 
I  have  her  smile,  which  hallows  nil  my  toil  t 
Her  voice  persuades,  her  generous  smiles  approve, 
She  sings  me  from  the  sky,  and  from  the  soil  ! 
Oh  !  by  ber  lonely  pines,  that  wave  and  sigh — 
Oh  !  by  her  myriad  Rowers,  that  bloom  and  fade — 
By  all  the  thousand  beauties  of  her  sky, 
And  the  sweet  solace  of  her  forest  shade  ; 
She  's  mine — she  's  ever  mine  ; 
Nor  will  I  aught  resign 
Of  what  she  gives  me,  mortal  or  divine  ; 
Will  sooner  part 
"With  life,  hope,  heart — 
"Will  die— before  I  fly  ! 

II. 
Oh  !  love  is  hers  :  such  love  as  ever  flows 
In  souls  where  leaps  affection's  living  tide  ; 
She  is  ajl  fondness  to  her  friends  ;  to  foes, 

iiiws  a  thing  of  passion,  strength  and  pride  ; 
She  feels  no  tremors  when  the  danger 's  nigh  ; 
Hut  the  fight  over,  and  the  victory  won, 
How,  with  .-trance  fondness,  turns  her  loving  eye 
In  tearful  welcome  on  each  gailant  son  t 
Oh  !   by  her  virtues  of  the  cherished  past — 
By  all  her  hopes  of  what  the  future  brings — 
I  glory  that  my  lot  with  her  is  cast, 
And  my  soul  flushes,  and  exulting  sings  ; 
She's  mine — she's  ever  mine  ; 
For  her  will  I  resign 

All  precious  things — all  placed  upon  her  shrine  ; 
Will  freely  part 
With  life,  hope,  heart — 
Will  die — do  aught  but  fly  !  Gilmoue  Simsis. 

SONG    FOR   THE    SOUTH — [PARODIED.] 

Oh  !  the  South,  the  sunny,  sunny  South, 
Land  of  slavery,  land  of  wails  and  wo  ; 

icar  the  curses  issuing  from  her  mouth, 
And  myiicafVafficils_witLir.d:gasit4or.'3  glow  ! 
Sho  brings  me  tears  from  tho  maternal  eye, 
And  piteous  moans  that  harrow  up  my  soul  ; 
Her  barbarous  deeds  offend  tho  gracious  sky, 
And  her  fair  namo  illumes  th'  accursed  roll  ! 
Oh  !  by  the  myriad  tears  of  sundered  kin, — 
Oh  !  by  the  miseries  that  on  her  wait, — 
By  all  tho  thousa.nd  horrors  of  her  sin, 
And  the  dread  future  of  her  fate  ; 
Sho  is  not  mine  ; — no,  no,  not  mine  ; 
Give  me  tho  inclement  clime 
Where  Freedom  reigus,  and  I 
Will  envy  not  the  chivalrous  sons 
Of  sunny  South,  those  valiant  (?)  ones 
Who  never  fly  .' 

ii. 
Ah  !  Hate  is  hers ;  such  hate  as  ever  springs 
From  wretched  hearts  deprived  of  Freedom's  joy  ; 
And  round  her  all  the  horrors  slavery  brings, 
And  burning  wrongs  accumulate  to  destroy. 
Nor  long  shall  retribution  slumber  in  repose,* 
Or  fulsome  boasts  pollute  th'  indignant  sky  ; 
Fate's  ominous  clouds,  surcharged  with  dreadful  woes, 
Thick  gathering  round,  proclaim  her  doom  draws  nigh  ! 
Oh  !  by  tho  fate  of  the  unhappy  blacks, — 
Oh  I  by  the  cruel  blows,  and  broken_tieSf*- 
And  by  their  groiUjj^iiul  keeratcd  backs, — 
'i' yj^i^^^fi^^^^ii[\t  loud  for  vengeance  cries 

;  no,  no,  not  mine  ; 
Tiii uk  God  !   the  incloinent  clime 
Where  Froodom  reigns  sublime, 
And  manhood  swells  the  breast, 
And  all  mankind  is  blest, 
Is  mine  !  is  mine  !  G.  E.  D. 

*  These  lines  were  written  shortly  after  the  Brown  epi- 
sode, and  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth-linos  of  the 
second  verso  were  originally  written  thus  : — 

5.  She  quakes  with  terror  whenever  danger's  near  ; 

6.  Tlje  color  fled  her  cheeks  when  Brown  was  nigh  ; 

7.  The  danger  past,  and  nothing  left  to  fear, 

8.  Her  fulsome  boasts  pollute  th'   indignant  sky  ! 

In  consequence  of  later  events,  the  lines  in  tho  text  have 
been  substituted  in  their  stead. 

June,  18G1.  G.  E.  D. 


For  the  Liberator. 

OOME  HP  HIGHEE! 

Come,  give  us  your  hand,  ye  down-trodden  million, 

You've  well  earned  your  freedom  from  evcry-day  toil ; 

Come,  now,  take  your  seat  in  Nature's  pavilion, — 
Mechanic,  and  seaman,  and  son  of  the  soil. 

Come,  give  us  your  hand,  your  weary  back  straighten  ; 

Step  up  on  that  stair  ;    now,  up  on  another ; 
Continue  your  rise,  and  your  stand  daily  heighten, 

Assert  yourself  equal  with  mankir^.,  your  brother. 

Come,  give  us  your  hand,  let  us  help  you  yet  higher  ; 

Look  around  on  tho  scene  fabricated  by  you  ; 
This  spectacle  grand,  which  ail  nations  admire, 

To  both  labor  and  art  is  assuredly  due. 

Come,  give  us  your  band,  step  up  a  notch  still  : 

Tho  spade  and  the  chisel,  tho  steam  and  the  pen, 
Are  the  powers  that  move  both  mountain  and  mill ; — 

The  laborer 's  the  cream  of  all  living  men- 
Come,  give  us  your  hand,  you've  reared  up  this  huge  pile  ; 

You've  built  us  good  houses,  and  cleared  up  our  land  ; 
Your  created  wealth  has  made  all  the  world  smile  : 

Stand  erect  on  the  platform,  and  give  us  your  hand. 

Come,  give  us  your  hand,  you  keystone  tho  arches, 
Tho  structure  of  nations  reposes  on  you  ; 

You  keep  up  the  many  in  life's  rugged  marches, 

While  the  reins  have  been  seized  by  the  indolent  few. 

""Com'o^'give  us  your  hand,  come,  sovereign  brothers, 
Hero's  the  signal  of  welcome  to  all  of  true  worth  ; 

We'  vc  one  common  Parent,  tho  God  of  our  mothers, 
The  great  master  Mechanic  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Boston.  W. 


For  the  Liberator. 

THE  VICTIM   OP  SLAVEET. 

Sits  tho  negro  in  his  cottage, 

Long  by  Slavery's  hand  opprest  ; 
With  the  star  of  Freedom  lighting 

Up  his  sad  and  aching  breast. 

Bound  he  looketh  on  the  chosen 

Of  his  young  and  tender  years ; 
And  adown  his  swarthy  features 

Stream  the  hitter,  burning  tears. 

Best  his  glances  on  his  children, 

Gathered  fondly  round  his  knee, 
And  bin  heart  itself  is  nerving 

To  bo  happy,  to  be  free. 

Sons,  too  long  outcast  and  trodden 

Mid  the  cannon's  deafening  roar, 
There  is  hope  tho  hoar  is  coming 

When  your  suffering  shall  be  o'er. 

It  must  die — that  monster  hugest — 
Though  by  Wealth  and  Power  fed, 

For  the  sons  of  Freedom  hate  it, 
And  will  trample  on  its  head. 

SYLVESTER. 


THE   RIGHT   OF   SECESSION. 

Dear  Sir — As  you  have  given  your  readers  the 
two  sermons  of  Messrs.  Beceher  and  Phillips,  in  favor 
of  the  war,  and  against  the  "right  of  secession,"  and 
also  referred  them  to  the  article  of  William  Goodell, 
as  "  a  thorough  refutation  of  the  doctrine,"  will  you 
d<)  the  few  Abolitionists,  who  take  an  opposite  vii?w  of 
this  vital  question,  the  favor  to  republish,  (from  a 
pamphlet  sent  to  your  address,}  "  A  Northern  Plea  for 
the  Right  of  Secession,"  by  my  friend,  George  W. 
Bassett,  of  Ottawa,  Illinois? 

The  "  Plea"  would  occupy  about  the  same  space  in 
the  Liberator  as  the  two  sermons  of  Messrs.  Ceeeher 
and  Phillips.  We  would  be  thankful  for  its  publica- 
tion, even  if  divided  to  suit  your  convenience  as  to 
space. 

The  articles,  which  I  requested  you  to  publish  from 
theAnti-Slavery  Bugle,it  is  frankly  admitted  were  below 
the  mediocrity  of  the  communications'  from  your  nume- 
rous correspondents,  in  style,  arrangement,  &c.  I 
make  no  pretensions,  whatever,  to  scholarship,  as  all 
the  schooling  my  worthy,  though  poor,  pioneer  pa- 
rents were  able  to  bestow  upon  their  children  was  ac- 
quired, ragged  and  barefoot,  in  a  "log  cabin"  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

But  this  objection  will  not  hold  good  against  my 
friend  Bassett.  He  is  a  scholar,  and  this  production 
of  his  pen,  so  far  from  being  a  disgrace  to  the  columns 
of  even  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  would,  if  published 
therein,  add  another  literary  and  political  gem  to  the 
many  which  already  adorn  its  pages. 

But  you  will  perhaps  ask,  "  Why  should  secession 
Abolitionists  seek  through  a  loyal  anti-slavery  jour- 
nal to  publish  their  unpopular  views  1 "  I  answer, 
because  we  seek — anxiously  seek — to  reason  with  our 
fellow-abolitionists,  and,  if  possible,  to  retain  their  good 
opinion,  by  an  honest  effort  to  convince  them  that,so  far 
from  being  traitors,  the  Union,  based  upon  the  immuta- 
ble principles  of  eternal  justice  and  man's  imprescripti- 
ble right  to  self-government,  has  no  firmer  friends  un- 
der the  broad  canopy  of  heaven  than  the  secession  Abo- 
litionists. True,  we  are  every  where  ill-spoken  of; 
denounced  by  one  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  directly, 
and  by  another  indirectly,  as  traitors,  and  threatened 
by  the  former  class  with  the  halter,  for  daring  to  ex- 
press our  honest  convictions  of  '-  right  and  wrong," 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Illinois, 
dated- May  11th,  in  which  he  says,  "I  received  yours 

of  April  the  3d,   (remailed   at ,)  yesterday.     In 

connection  with  it,  I  received  a  note  from  my  sister, 
warning  me  for  the  world  not  to  return  home,  as  the 
town  that  I  lrave  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
build  up,  physically  and  morally,  would  not  listen  to, 
or  even  tolerate  me,  one  day.  Oh,  my  brother!  can 
it  be  possible  that  we  are  to  be  exiled  for  no  crime, 
save  preaching  the  doctrine  that  men  are  greater 
than  their  works — that  God  made  man,  and  man 
made  the  Union ;  and  that  the  Union, — man's 
work, — was  not  so  gpeSX  .a  man,  God's  work  1  Be- 
fore I  left ,  the  'reign  of  terror  '  had  set  in,  and 

all  hell  appeared  to  be  let  loose.  The  main  church  in 
the  town  had  the  'stars  and  stripes'  afloat  from  the 

steeple,    and    the  building    was,    as    brother  

phrases  it,  converted  into  a  recruiting  office.  Oh, 
such  is  the  religion  of  this  God-accursed  and  God- 
forsaken nation !  " 

I  could  give  several  cases  of  the  most  brutal  and 
savage  threats  against  the  life  of  individuals  who 
question  the  policy  of  this  war. 

The  Republican -journal  at  Hock  Island  unbhishing- 
ly  heads  an  attempt  to  hang  a  supposed  "  secessionist, 
who,"  it  says,  "had  to  run  for  his  life,  and  hide 
from  his  pursuers  in  a  "waste-house,"  as  "Moliue 
patriotism,"  or  "  The  patriotism  of  Moline."  Moline, 
let  it  be  remembered,  has  been  proverbial  for  its  Abo- 
litionism. 

This  same  Republican  journal,  in  the  same  editori- 
al leader,  even  urges  the  "  hanging  of  cowards ; "  and 
yet  I  have  to  find  the  first  man,  who  is  not  a  Demo- 
crat, who  condemns  its  course,  or  withdraws  his  pat- 
ronage from  a  sheet  so  vile,  and  so  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty and  life. 

Now,  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  lives  are  in  immi- 
nent peril  when  the  Republican  journals,  which  so 
lately  professed  to  be  the  champions  of  "free  speech, free 
soil,  and  free  men,"  unblushingly  incites  the  ferocious 
spirit  of  the  mob,  in  a  whiskey-drinking  community, 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  vilest  crimes  that  disgraced 
humanity  during  the  "  Reign  of  Terror  "  in  France  ? 
.  In  order  to  show  the  predominance  of  monocracy  in 
this  region,  let  me  state  that  a  reliable  individual,  resid- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  has  informed  me  tlmt  the  ladies  (I 
will  not  disgrace  the  name  of  woman  by  associating 
her  with  a  mob)  of  Deanington  and  vicinity  have 
threatened  to  tar,  feather  and  rail-ride  a  military  cap- 
tain, one  of  their  own  professed  anti-slavery  Republi- 
cans, about  some  difficulty  in  the  organization,  or  the 
acceptance  by  the-  Governor,  of  a  military  com- 
pany. 

Two  years  since,  I  lectured,  by  invitation,  for  a 
"  Hannonial  Association,"  in  an  adjoining  county,  and, 
of  course,  chose  my  subject,  which  was,  Anti  -Slavery. 
Taking  the  position  that  the  Federal  Constitution  was, 
according  to  the  "plain  sense  and  intention  of  the 
words  used  in  that  instrument,"  an  anti-slavery  docu- 
ment, I  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  always 
administered,  it  was  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an 
agreement  with  hell."  And  I  urged  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  audience  the  fact,  that  every  man,  who 
did  not  believe  the  Federal  Constitution  to  be  an  anti- 
slavery  document,  and  voted  accordingly,  was  un- 
questionably bound,  if  slavery  be  a  crime,  by  the  most 
solemn  obligation  to  God  and  humanity,  to  trample  it 
in  the  dust,  and  to  go  for  "  secession  "  from  a  Union 
which  bound  the  free  States  to  be  the  "jailors  and 
constables  of  slavery."  At  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
the  gentleman,  who  brought  me  the  invitation,  inform- 
ed me  that  the  audience,  respectable  for  both  numbers 
and  intelligence,  "  thought  that  they  got  more  than 
they  bargained  for."  They,  however,  treated  me 
courteously.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  war  to 
maintain  the  "covenant"  which  I  then  denounced, 
the  same  individual,  a  professedly  anti-slavery  Repub- 
lican, informed  me,  in  no  very  flattering,  if  not  in  un- 
friendly terms,  that  if  I  ever  came  back  to  Red  Oak 
Grove,  and  lectured  as  I  had  done,  they  would  lynch 
me.  And,  in  fact,  so  changed  are  the  times,  and 
so  terrible  is  the  "reign  of  terror,"  that  it  would  cost 
me  my  life  to  attempt  to  lecture  and  distribute  Anti- 
Slavery  Tracts,  as  I  did  last  winter.  The  remainder 
of  the  Tracts  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  May  are,  however, 
useless,  as  "others  are  doing  the  work  of 'the  Abolitionists" 
so  thoroughly,  that  they,  impatient  of  results,  like  the 
•'  Liberty,"  the  "Free  Soil"  and  the  "  Free  Democrat- 
ic "  parties,  have  taken  tickets  in  the  Republican  con- 
solidated national  lottery  at  Washington,  under  the 
management  of  Wendell  Phillips's  "  Slave  Hound," 
Seward  &  Co.  The  advertised  scheme  of  this  mam- 
moth lottery  consists  of  the  enormous  and  alarming 
capital  stock  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars,—"  Al- 
mighty Dollars," — with  the  rare  capacity  of  nearly 
doubling  its  capital  every  decade,  while  the  "cove- 
nant with  death  and  the  agreement  with  hell  "  can  be 
maintained.  The  grand  capital  prize  in  this  magnifi- 
cent lottery  scheme,  "  conceived  in  sin  and  brought 
forth  in  iniquity,"  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  above 
"  covenant,"  and  the  consequent  perpetuity  of  slavery 
as  a  "  State  Right,"  which  the  owners  of  this  lottery 
told  us  at  Chicago  was  "  essential  to  the  perfection 
and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric."  The  capital 
money  prize  is  (100,000  to  the. fortunate  holder  of  the 
ticket  endorsed,  "  The  keenestrscented  blood-hound 
North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

The  other  prizes  are  in  a  descending  scale  until 
they  reach  §10  to  the  holder  of  a  ticket  endorsed, 
"  Sent  the  fugitive  buck  to  the  hell  of  slavery,  right  or 
wrong." 

The  blanks  in  this  lottery  are  "  Secession  and  the 
overthrow  of  slavery  "  ;  and  yet  the  "  Disunion  Abo- 
litionists," iusteud  of  consistently    taking   the    slave 


States  at  their  word,  arc  unconsciously  aiding  the 
pro-slavery  managers  to  turn  the  wheel  so  as  lo  draw 
the  grand  prize,  which  wilt  necessarily  perpetuate 
slavery,  and  cheat  them  out  of  the  "  blanks,"  which 
they  have  heretofore  coveted  as  the  noblest  prize 
which  humanity  could  win. 

B.  G.  WRIGHT. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  it  seems  that  I 
am  under  the  ban  of  a  military  company  at  Deaning- 
ton for  distributing  "secession  pamphlets."  I  have 
been  warned  by  a  man,  who  passed  through  that 
place  and  vicinity,  and  heard  the  threats  from  nume- 
rous individuals,  that  this  heroic  company  intends  to 
give  me  a  call  next  Saturday,  and  by  the  terror  of  a 
noosed  rope,  to  force  me  to  retract  my  belief  in  the 
right  of  State  secession,  and  to  compel  me  to  swear 
to  support  the  Union,  when  they  know,  from  my  lec- 
tures at  their  Lyceum,  that  I  have  always  declared 
the  Union,  as  the  Constitution  is  administered,  to  be 
"  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with 
hell,"  which  every  man,  who  is  not  a  Radical  Aboli- 
tionist, should  indignantly  trample  in  the  dust. 

Did  I  not  intuitively  and  implicitly  believe  in  the 
unlawfulness  of  even  defensive  war,  and  had  I  not 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  philosophical  and  heroic  virtue 
of  Jesus,  that  "whoso  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it," 
I  would  arm  myself  to  meet  this  heroic  military  mob. 
Nay,  more,  I  would  not  visit  one  of  our  villages,  or 
even  one  of  ray  Republican  neighbors,  without  being 
armed  with  a  bowie  knife  and  a  six-shooter^ 
Rural,  III.,  June  2,  1861. 


THE  L0GI0  OF  "CONTRABAND  OF  WAE," 

The  Pionier  of  June  G,  commenting  on  Mr.  Came- 
ron's instructions  to  General  Butler  in  regard  to  the 
fugitives  at  Fortress  Monroe,  says  : 

"  Only  in  America  is  it  possible,  in  times  like  these, 
for  a  banker,  who  knew  how  to  wage  war  only  upon 
money-bags,  to  be  made  Minister  of  War ;  but  if  the 
war,  contrary  to  logic  and  to  right,  can  supply  the 
qualifications  of  a  soldier,  Mr.  Cameron  gives  promise 
of  marvellous  performances  in  his  department.  Let 
us  look  a  little  closer  at  his  Order. 

'  The  Government,'  it  means,  in  other  words,  '  can- 
not recognize  the  rebellion  of  a  State  against  its  au- 
thority, but  must,  spite  of  the  rebellion,  recognize  its 
own  obligation  to  respect  the  laws  of  this  State,  and, 
among  these  laws,  of  course  the  one  which  makes 
cattle  of  men  is  pre-eminent.*  But,  we  ask,  is  there  in 
Virginia  a  law  which  permits  Mr.  Cameron  to  send 
troops  into  that  sovereign  State,  and  to  rule  there  as 
lord  and  master?  He  derives  this  right  from  the 
federal  Constitution  and  the  state  of  rebellion,  and 
thereby  confesses  that  it  is  not  the  laws  of  the  State 
which  are  binding  upon  him,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
war,  in  which  he  has  the  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Why,  then,  should  those  State  laws  be  binding 
in  regard  to  slavery,  especially  since  this  constitutes 
the  source  of  the  rebellion  ?  From  the  tact  that  Vir- 
ginia is  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  it  is  fairly  estab- 
lished that  the  State  of  Virginia,  whose  laws  were 
formerly  entitled  to  consideration,  no  longer  exists  at 
ail.  How  can  Mr.  Cameron  recognize  the  State  of 
Virginia  into  existence,  when  it  no  longer  recognizes 
itself?  But,  as  far  as  the  obligations  of  the  federal 
government  are  concerned,  if  the  latter,  spite  of  the 
rebellion  and  the  war  undertaken  against  it,  delares 
itself  still  bound  to  the  recognition  of  slavery  that  ex- 
ists by  Virginia'  law,  surely  all  the  more  must  it  be 
bound  to  recognize  the  laws  of  the  Union  which  exist 
for  Virginia,  and  among  these  stands  pre-eminent  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  If  Mr.  Cameron,  because  of 
the  stale  of  war,  can  be  acquitted  of  the  duty  of 
rendering  fugitive  slaves,  as  the  laws  of  the  Union 
enjoin,  then  most  certainly  he  can  also  be  acquitted  of 
the  duty  of  recognizing  slavery,  as  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia enjoin.     How  will  he  escape  this  contradiction? 

Where  there  is  no  logic,  either  honor  or  under- 
standing is  wanting.  The  policy  which  reckons  Mr, 
Cameron  amongst  its  supporters  is  lacking  in  both, 
and  the  poor  slaves  must  shortly  suffer  for  it.  He 
calls  them  'persons,'  but  orders  them  to  be  retained 
as  'contraband.'  Were  he  candid,  he  would  say 
To  surrender  the  'persons'  to  their  'masters'  while 
these  are  in  arms  against  us  would  be  too  outrageous, 
and  would  excite  discontent  among  the  soldier, 
therefore,  we  will  postpone  the  rendition  till  the  '  mi 
ters  '  have  been  reduced  to  subjection,  in  order  to  con- 
sole them  for  their  fate.  But  we  must  restore — capi- 
tal and  interest.     Hence  the  keeping  of  accounts." 


THE  PRINCIPLES    OF   PEACE. 

Rochester,  (N.  T.)  June  16,  1861. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison: 

My  Dear  Friend — I  was  much  cheered  by  read 
ing  your  article  in  the  last  Liberator,  headed,  "  What 
of  your  Peace  Principles  now  ?  " — for  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  has  been  a  sorrowful  departure  from  those 
principles  by  many  who  have,  heretofore,  professed  to 
believe  in  them.  I  believe  there  never  was  a  timi 
when  it  was  more  necessary  to  hold  up  those  princi- 
ples high — especially  now  that  we  are  all  hoping 
that,  in  the  contest  now  going  on,  in  some  way  the 
liberation  of  the  slave  will  grow  out  of  it  ;  and, 
therefore,  a  great  temptation  is  presented  for  the 
lovers  of  freedom  to  take  part  in  it. 

When  I  adopted  the  principles  of  Peace,  it  was  from 
a  convictiofl  that  human  life  is  too  sacred  to  be 
taken  away,  under  any  pretext;  that  the  strongest 
power  in  the  universe  for  the  doing  away  of  moral 
evil  is  moral  truth  ;  and  that  human  life  and  human 
liberty  will  never  be  secure,  so  long  as  one  human  be- 
ing is  justified  in  taking  the  life  of  another  human 
being  for  any  cause.  I  have  believed  that  the  world 
was  steadily  progressing,  and  that  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  Moses ;  but 
some  of  our  modern  reformers,  who  have  professed 
peace  principles  for  a  life-time,  and  are  now  preaching 
Progression,  have  discovered  that  the  law  of  Moses 
is  in  advance  of  the  precepts  and  example  of  Jesus. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Human  Progress, 
held  a  few  days  ago  at  Waterloo,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent objects  of  which  has  heretofore  been  to  promote 
peace  principles,  strong  war  speeches  were  made 
and  I  was  somewhat  amused  at  the  reasons  that 
one  dear  old  Friend  gave  for  a  change  in  his  views. 
He  had  discovered  that  slaveholders  were  "lions 
and  tigers,"  and  that  it  is  right  to  shoot  "  wild 
beasts."  So  that  we  have  only  to  cry  "  tiger," 
"mad  dog,"  and  we  have  made  a  man  an  outlaw! 
Oh !  when  will  men  learn  to  be  governed  by  sound 
principles  instead  of  popular  excitement? 
Yours,  for  Liberty  and  Progress, 

BENJAMIN  FISH. 


PEACE  TESTIMONY.- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator : 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  true  friends  of  peace  should  "  report  themselves,'' 
now  is  that  time. 

With  all  my  soul,  I  respond  a  hearty  "Amen  !  "  to 
brother  Love  of  Philadelphia.  I  also  feel  it  my  duty 
to  say,  that  I  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  for  the 
principles  of  brother  Madox.  I  hope  to  hear  exten- 
sively from  the  true  peace  men  and  women  every- 
where. Thank  God  for  "another  sifting  "  ! 
Yours,  for  the  redemption  of  man, 

SEWARD  MITCHELL. 

Cornville,  (Me.)  June  20,  1861. 


A  Facetious  Sotjthebm  State  Paper.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Confederate 
States,  in  a  recent  labored  report,  perpetrate  the  fol- 
lowing excllleiit  official  joke:  "Our  late  associates 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  have  seized 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  navy,  one  half  of 
which  belongs  to  us,  and  design  using  it  n  gainst  us." 
The  U.  S.  Government  is  actually  charged  with 
seizing  its  own  ships! 

Soldiers'  Newspaper.  The  printers  in  the  5th 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  at  Alexandria,  have-  started  * 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  soldier  and 
the  Union.  It  is  printed  on  the  press  of  the  Alexan- 
dria Sentinel,  formerly  a  secession  sheet. 


LEWIS'S  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  PHYS- 
ICAL  TRAINING. 

This  Institution  is  presumed  to  be  the  first  ever 
established  to  educate  guides  in  Physical  Culture; 
and  it  is  believed  that,  of  all  schools,  none  is  more 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Teachers, 
managers  of  schools,  the  people  themselves;  are 
awakening  to  a  vivid  perception  of  this  vital  want, 
and  beginning  earnestly  to  inquire  how  it  can  be  best 
supplied. 

Books,  discussing  the  subject  in  some  of  its  various 
aspects,  have  long  occupied  a  place  in  our  libraries; 
but  we  have  failed  to  be  improved  by  them,  chiefly 
because  Physical  Culture,  especially  in  the  departs 
ment  of  Gymnastics,  is  one  of  those  arts  which  de- 
mand the  living  teacher.  We  need  a  college,  in  which 
persons  may  be  taught  both  the  art  and  the  science  of 
physical  training. 

After  due  consultation  with  leading  educators,  it 
was  lately  resolved  to  organize  such  a  college;  and 
that  resolve,  under  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth, 
has  now  been  carried  into  effect. 

Readers  of  our  educational  journals  are,  to  some 
extent,  familiar  with  Dr.  Lewis's  system  of  Gymnas- 
tics; since,  in  connection  with  his  appearance  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  last  year,  those 
journals,  as  also  large  numbers  of  the  daily  press,  gave 
somewhat  full  accounts  of  the  principal  features  of 
that  system.  It  is  a  novel  system ;  novel,  alike  in  its 
philosophy,  and  in  its  practical  details.  Dispensing 
with  the  whole  cumbrous  apparatus  of  the  ordinary 
gymnasium,  its  implements  are  all  light,  easily  man- 
aged, and  designed  less  to  impart  mere  strength  of 
muscle  than  to  give  flexibleness,  agility,  and  grace  of 
movement.  The  exercises  are  accompanied  by  music, 
and  all  of  them  so  arranged  that  both  sexes  participate 
in  each. 

Competent  judges,  acquainted  with  the  corps  of 
Professors  attached  to  this  Institution,  will  deem  it  no 
hyperbolism  to  say,  that  an  abler,  a  more  earnest  corps 
could  be  furnished  by  no  other  city  in  the  country. 

The  chair  of  Anatomy  will  be  occupied  by  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Hoskins,  author  of  the  invaluable  work, 
entitled  "  What  we  Eat."  His  lectures  will  be  abund- 
antly illustrated  by  skeletons,  manikins,  models,  paint- 
ings, and  diagrams.  To  a  judicious  leadership  in 
physical  culture,  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  much 
more  important  than  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  If, 
in  a  class  of  pupils,  one  is  very  stooping,  has  a  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine,  an  ugly  gait,  or  is  otherwise 
deformed  or  enfeebled  through  some  muscular  imper- 
fection, the  teacher,  if  not  knowing  anatomy,  will 
proceed  like  one  in  the  dark.  On  the  day  following 
the  delivery  of  each  lecture,  a  quiz  will  be  held  on 
the  subject  thereof,  and  all  the  pupils  required  to  at- 
tend the  same. 

The  chair  of  Physiology  is  to  be  filled  by  Dr.  Josiah 
Curtis,  whose  State  Reports  and  other  writings  occupy 
so  large  a  space  in  Medical  Libraries.  His  pupils  will 
derive  special  advantages  from  the  varied  means  of 
illustration  employed  by  him  in  a  course  so  important 
to  those  who  would  become  guides  in  physical  train- 
ing. Each  pupil  in  this  department  will  be  required 
to  join  a  class  for  recitation,  and  will  come  under  the 
Professor's  direct  personal  examination. 

The  chair  of  Hygiene  will  be  occupied  by  Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  who  held  for  so  many  years  a  high 
professional  position  in  the  Medical  College  of  Harvard 
University ;  who  is  so  well  known  to  the  profession 
for  the  largeness  of  his  observation  and  experience  in 
all  departments  of  Sanitary  Science;  and  whose  pro- 
found interest  in  the  success  of  this  movement  could 
alone  induce  him  to  leave  his  well-earned  retirement 
to  engage  in  a  work  so  onerons. 

The  chair  of  Gymnastics  will  be  occupied  by  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis. 

Besides  the  services  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men above-named,  those  of  several  others,  among  the 
best  thinkers  in  New  England,  have  been  secured  for 
a  course  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  class  will  also  be  taught  the  principles  of  th 
"Swedish  Movement-Cure;"  a  department  of  the 
Institution,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  curvature  of 
the  spine,  paralysis,  and  other  chronic  maladies,  af- 
fording rare  opportunities  to  study  in  detail  the  appli 
cation  of  Ling's  methods  in  treating  such  forms  of 
chronic  disease.  This  special  use  of  muscle-culture 
has  won  a  reputation  so  world-wide,  that  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Physical  Education  which  should  omit 
its  development  would  be  seriously  defective. 

Each  pupil,  on  being  received  into  the  Institute,  will 
be  critically  examined  with  reference  to  strength 
form  and  health;  and  any  deficiency  thus  disclosed 
will  be  placed  at  once  under  the  most  thorough  treats 
ment,  for  the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  the  pro- 
cess of  such  treatment,  and  of  more  fully  preparing 
the  pupil  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  profession 
Each  will  be  drilled  by  Dr.  Lewis  in  person,  with  such 
care  that  he  or  she  cannot  fail  to  become  a  competent 
teacher  of  gymnastics.  And  each  will  have  two  drills 
a  day;  in  no  instance,  however,  to  be  so  protracted 
as  to  fatigue  ;  will  be  made  familiar  with  at  least  two 
hundred  different  exercises,  all  suited  to  develop  both 
strength  of  muscle  and  symmetry  of  form;  and  will 
be  allowed,  every  one  in  turn,  to  lead  a  small  class,  iu 
order  to  learn  more  perfectly  the  arts  of  leadership ; 
a  point,  this  latter,  of  such  prime  importance  that  it 
will  receive  unwearied  attention. 

Tickets  for  the  course,    .        .        .      §75.00 
Matriculation  fee,     ....  5.00 

Diploma,  .....        10.00 

Ladies  will  be  charged  twenty -five  per  cent,  less  than 
the  above  prices,  and  that  reduction  is  made  because 
of  the  unjust  disparity  of  compensation  which  every- 
where obtains  between  male  and  female  labor. 

Good  board  and  room  can  be  procured  in  Boston, 
during  the  summer,  for  §3.00,  §3.50,  and  $4.00,  per 
week. 

The  demand  for  teachers  has  risen  to  fever-heat. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  terms  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  it  would  be  easy  for  Dr.  Lewis 
to  effect  engagements  for  one  hundred  ladies  and  gen 
tiemen,  should  so  many  be  found,  as  all  who  had  faith- 
fully availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by 
this  Institution  might  well  be  found,  competent  to 
teach  gymnastics.  There  is  not  a  village  of  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  in  the  Free  States,  in  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  open  a  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
that  would  pay,  for  two  hours  in  the  evening,  at  least 
three  times  as  much  as  is  generally  received  for  the 
six  hours  of  rather  unhealthy  labor  in  the  public 
schools.  Indeed,  any  qualified  teacher  of  these 
fascinating  modes  of  gymnastic  training  would,  in 
any  part  of  the  Northern  States,  manage  badly,  if  the 
earnings  were  not  five  times  as  large  as  are  generally 
received  iu  those  schools.  And  unless,  by  some  mira- 
cle, the  physical  condition  of  the  American  people 
shall  be  altogether  revolutionized,  the  demand  for 
teachers  will  rapidly  increase.  As  no  permanent  fix- 
tures are  used,  any  hall  with  good  light  and  ventila- 
tion might  be  occupied. 

July  and  August  have  been  selected  as  the  time, 
;tml  Boston  as  the  place,  of  holding  the  first  session  of 
the  Institute,  for  the  following  reasons: — The  long 
vacation  in  schools  occurs  at  that  time,  and  teachers, 
so  much  interested  in  the  work,  are  then  at  liberty. 
It  is  also  the  season  of  leisure  with  Dr.  Lewis,  in 
which  he  can  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  task 
of  drilling  the  pupils.  Boston  is  favored  with  almost 
uninterrupted  sea-breezes,  while  the  altitude  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  Institute  building  make  it  a  very  de- 
sirable place  during  the  warm  months.  Persons  in 
bad  health  could  scarcely  spend  two  months  in  rrla 
turns  more  favorable  to  its  restoration. 

It  is  believed  that  "  The  Lewis  Normal  Institute  of 
Physical  Education  "  is  opened  under  auspices  which 
will  insure  its  permanent  success  ;  that  it  will  one  flay 
become  the  Harvard  of  many  kindred  colleges.  The 
educational  public  will  readily  concede  to  lioston 
special  advantages  for  the  realization  of  all  desirable 
educational  schemes.  This  Institute  will  spare  no 
labor  and  no  expense  which  may  promise  to  enlarge 

the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

Address,  J  T,  C.  SEVERANCK,  H.t'v, 

Hank  of  the  Republic,  Boston. 


MR.  RUSSELL'S   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Russell  writes  to  the  London  Times,  under 
date.  New  Orleans,  May  25th,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract,  showing  in  what  manner  the 
Southern  army  is  recruited: — 

REIGN    OF   TERHOR   IN   NEW   ORLEANS. 

There  are  doubts  arising  in  my  mind  respecting 
the  number  of  armed  men  actually  in  the  field  in 
the.  South,  and  the  amount,  of  arms  iu  the  possession 
of  the  Federal  forces.  The  constant,  advertisements 
and  appeals  for  a  few  more  men  to  complete  such 
and  such  companies  furnish  some  sort  of  evidence 
that  men  are  still  wanting.  But  a  painful  and  start- 
ling insight  into  the  manner  in  which  "  volunteers" 
have  been  sometimes  obtained  has  been  afforded  to 
me  at  New  Orleans.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
have  outrages  on  British  subjects  been  so  frequent 
and  so  wanton  as  in  the  States  of  America.  They 
have  been  frequent,  perhaps,  because  they  have  been 
generally  attended  with  impunity.  Englishmen, 
however,  will  be  still  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that 
within  a  few  days  British  subjects  living  in  New  Or- 
leans have  been  seized,  knocked  down,  carried  off 
from  their  labor  at  the  wharf  and  the  workshop,  and 
forced  by  violence  to  serve  in  the  "volunteer" 
ranks !  These  cases  are  not  isolated.  They  are  not 
in  twos  and  threes,  but  in  tens  and  twenties;  they 
have  not  occurred  stealthily  or  in  by-ways;  they 
have  taken  place  in  the  open  day  and  in  the  streets 
of  New  Orleans.  These  men  have  been  dragged 
along  like  felons,  protesting  in  vain  that  they  were 
British  subjects.  Fortunately,  their  friends  be- 
thought them  that  there  was  still  a  British  Consul  in 
the  city,  who  would  protect  his  countrymen — Eng- 
lish, Irish,  or  Scotch.  Mr.  Mure,  when  he  heard  of 
the  reports  and  of  the  evidence,  made  energetic  rep- 
resentations to  the  authorities,  who,  after  some  eva- 
sion, gave  orders  that  the  impressed  "volunteers" 
should  be  discharged,  and  the  "  Tiger  Rifles "  a?nd 
other  companies  were  deprived  of  the  thirty-five 
British  subjects  whom  they  had  taken  from  their 
avocations.  The  Mayor  promises  that  it  shall  not 
occur  again.  It  is  high  time  that  such  acts  should 
be  put  a  stop  to,  and  that  the  mob  of  New  Orleans 
should  be  taught  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  usages 
of  civilized  nations.  There  are  some  strange  laws 
here  and  elsewhere  in  reference  to  compulsory  ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  foreigners,  which  it  would  be  well 
to  inquire  into,  and  Lord  John  Kussell  may  be  able 
to  deal  with  them  at  a  favorable  opportunity.  As  to 
any  liberty  of  opinion  or  real  freedom  here,  the  boldest 
Southerner  would  not  dare  to  say  a  shadow  of  either 
exists.  It  may  be  as  bad  in  the  North,  for  all  I  know, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  my  communi- 
cations I  speak  of  things  as  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
in  the  place  I  am  at  the  time.  The  most  cruel  and 
atrocious  acts  are  perpetrated  by  the  rabble,  xoho  style 
themselves  citizens.  The  national  failing  of  curiosity 
and  prying  into  other  people's  affairs  is  now  ram- 
pant, and  assumes  the  name  and  airs  of  patriotic 
vigilance.  Every  stranger  is  watched,  every  word 
is  noted,  espionage  commands  every  key-hole  and 
every  letter-box;  love  of  country  takes  to  eaves- 
dropping, and  freedom  shaves  men's  heads  and  packs 
men  up  in  boxes  for  the  utterance  of  "  Abolition 
sentiments."  In  this  city  there  is  a  terrible  sub- 
stratum of  crime  and  vice,  violence,  misery  and  mur- 
der, over  which  the  wheels  of  the  Cotton  King's 
chariot  rumble  gratingly,  and  on  which  rest  in  dan- 
gerous security  the  feet  of  bis  throne.  There  are 
numbers  of  negroes  who  are  sent  out  on  the  streets 
every  day  with  orders  not  to  return  with  less  than 
75  cents — anything  more  they  can  keep.  But  if 
they  do  not  gain  that — about  3s.  Gd.  a  day— they  are 
liable  to  punishment;  they  may  be  put  into  jail  on 
charge  of  laziness,  and  may  be  flogged  ad  libitum, 
and  are  sure  to  be  half  starved.  Can  anything, 
then,  be  more  suggestive  than  this  paragraph,  which 
appeared  in  last  night's  paper:  "  Only  three  coro- 
ner's inquests  were  held  yesterday  on  persons  found 
drowned  in  the  river,  names  unknown."  The  italics 
are  mine- 
Over  and  over  again  has  the  boast  been  repeated 
to  me  that,  on  the  plantations,  lock  and  key  are  un- 
known or  unused  in  the  planters'  houses.  But  in 
the  cities  they  are  much  used,  though  scarcely  trusted. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  unless  a  slave  has  made  up 
his  or  her  mind  to  incur  the  dreadful  penalties  of 
flight,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  commit  theft, 
for  money  and  jewels  would  be  useless;  search 
would  be  easy,  detection  nearly  certain.  That  all 
the  slaves  are  not  indiffereht  to  the  issues  before  them 
is  certain.  At  the  house  of  a  planter  the  other  day, 
one  of  them  asked  my  friend,  "  AVill  we  be  made  to 
work,  massa,  when  old  English  come?"  An  old 
domestic  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  this  city- 
said,  "  There  are  few  whites  in  this  place  who  ought 
not  to  be  killed  for  their  cruelty  to  us."  Another 
said,  "Oh,  just  wait  till  they  attack  Pickens!" 
These  little  hints  are  significant  enough,  coupled 
with  the  notices  of  runaways  and  the  lodgments  in 
the  police  jails,  to  show  that  all  is  not  quiet  below 
the  surface.  The  holders,  however,  are  firm,  and 
there  have  been  many  paragraphs  stating  that  slaves 
have  contributed  to  the  various  funds  tor  State  de- 
fence, and  that  they  generally  show  the  very  best 
spirit. 
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KETHRHINS  FUGITIVES. 

We  trust  that  the  order  transmitted  to  Gen.  But- 
ler, to  harbor  no  more  slaves  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  be  is  not  prepared,  by 
the  condition  of  his  quarters  and  the  state  of  his 
commissariat,  to  give  them  a  resting  place;  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  the  policy  which 
the  Government  will  order  its  commanders  to  adopt. 
The  country  needs  and  demands  a  practical  assur- 
ance from  the  Government,  that  the  war,  brought 
upon  the  Republic  by  the  insanity  and  folly  of  the 
South,  is  not  on  our  side  to  be  conducted  with  the 
gentle  courtesy  that  marks  the  conduct  of  a  man  in 
his  treatment  of  a  rebellious  and  erring  child;  but 
that,  as  long  as  the  Southern  army  wars  upon  the 
material  interests  and  political  prosperity  of  loyal 
men,  striking  at  our  trade,  our  manufactures,  our 
commerce  and  our  agriculture,  with  the  venom  of  a 
serpent;  issuing  letters  of  marque,  threatening  the 
safety  of  our  commercial  towns,  and  doing  whatever 
else  their  malignity  and  ferocity  may  suggest, — as 
long  as  they  do  these  things,  the  blows  aimed  at  them 
should  be  such  that,  when  they  fall,  they  will  tell 
upon  the  general  result,  and  tend  to  bring  this  con- 
flict to  a  speedy  close.  This  is  not  a  war  of  bulletins 
and  proclamations— not  a  contest  between  cologne 
water  on  one  side  and  sugar-plums  on  the  other  ;  aud 
if  we  enter  into  it,  and  carry  it  on,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  enemy  will  restrain  their  hands  when 
they  have  the  power  to  cripple  our  resources,  destroy 
our  property,  or  take  our  lives,  we  fight  at  the  dis- 
advantage which  would  attend  the  man  who  should 
attempt  to  tame  a  hyena  by  pelting  him  with  soap- 
bubbles.  War  means  quick  destruction.  It  means 
death  to  combatants  by  any  of  the  means  which 
civilized  nations  may  employ.  It  means  exhaustion 
of  the  resources  of  the  parties  engaged  therein,  in 
such  a  way  that  one  or  the  other  will  confess  inabil- 
ity to  carry  it  on.  Now,  if  there  is  any  method  by 
which  the  right  arm  of  the  enemy  against  whom  we 
contend  may  lie  sooner  paralyzed,  or  his  intolerable 


boasting  and  arrogance  be  sooner  subdued,  tha 
striking  at  the  main  resource  upon  which  he  relic's 
for  his  bread — the  labor  of  his  slaves — we  should  be 
happy  to  have  some  one  wiser  than  we  are  point  it, 
out! 

Wo  tell  "  the  powers  that  be,"  that  there  has 
been  enough  sending  back  of  prisoners,  enough 
scrupulousness  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  slave 
"  property,"  enough  mistaken  leniency  and  forbear- 
ance lest  some  right  should  be  violated.  The  peo- 
ple, while  oll'ering  their  lives  in  countless  thousands 
and  their  treasures  in  untold  millions,  that  rebellion 
may  bo  overcome,  want  the  assurance  that,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  in  downright  earnest,  as  thev  are — 
ready  to  seize  occasions  as  they  rise,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  weak  side  the  enemy  presents,  and  to 
torn  to  quick  and  rapid  account  any  disability  by 
which  he  is  embarrassed.  If  prisoners  are  seized, 
let  them  be  sent  fo  the  rear  oftne  base  line,  and  put 
in  camp,  ami  treated  as  their  crimes  warrant.  If 
traitors  who  are  worth  the  trouble  are  got  within 

Federal  power,  let,  them  be  tried,  and.  it'  guilty  of 
the  overt  act,  hung  up  like  malefactors  and  assassins 

as  they  are.     If  Staves   escape,  let  them    run,   and 

woe  be  to  him  who  sends  011%  back.  Thev  are  the 
backbone  of  the  rebellion.  They  work 'while  the 
raitora  light.    Tbey  produce  the  bread  that  treason 

tats.  They  dig  the  trenches  and  throw  up  the  on- 
hankmenls  behind  which  traitors  strut.  Thev  are 
lOre  valuable  to-day,  man  for  man,  to  the  rebel 
inse  than  the  whiles  who  defend  it,.  Without  them 
the  warwould  end  iu  a  month.  Wher^er  thei  are 
leaned  nut,  there  the  contest  is  ended.  In  the  name 
if  all  that  is  prudent  and  patriotic,  let  our  hovs  have 
their  way,  and  hit  hard  where  they  c:in  !      Have  we 

deali  in  oologne  and  sugar  plums  long  enough  v 

-   (  'hiaago  Tribune. 


rilJJK  Proprietors  of  this  Institution  take  pleasure  in  an- 
_|_  uouncing  to  the  invalids  of  .Michigan  and  it*  neighbor- 
ing States*  that  they  liavo  opened  their  WATEE-ODBH  at 

Kt.  Mary's  Lake,  and  are  now  in  readiness  to  receive  pa- 
tients. 

This  Institution  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  pleasant  locations  in  the  .State,  en  the  hanks  of  a 
beautiful  little  lake,  four  miles  North  of  the  City  of  Bat- 
tle Creek. 

The  buildings  are  new,  commodious,  and  furnished  for 
the  oomfort  and  convenience  of  invalids.  The  bath-romns 
are  large,  and  fitted  up  with  hot,  cold,  vapor,  chemical, 
and  electrical  baths. 

Tfie  lake,  whose  waters  arc  as  clear  and  soft  as  those  of 
a  spring  from  the  granite  mountain's  base,  is  well  supplied 
with  boats  and  bath-houses.  No  more  beautiful  froth  wa- 
ter bathing  can  be  found  in  any  land. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  the  grand  Old  Oak  Forest,  im- 
mediately surrounding  tho  lake,  have  been  reserved  for 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  ufllicted,  requiring  surgical  treatment,  will  find  this 
a  most  desirable  establishment,  where  they  can  be  placed 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  bear  an  operation,  and  re- 
ceive the  bust  of  care  afterwards. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
tho  Eye.  All  operations  performed  that  warrant  a  prospect 
of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  Our  treatment  ior  Cata- 
ract is  entirely  new,  and  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto 
known. 

A  supply  of  beautiful  Artificial  Eyes  kept  constantly  on 
hand. 

Paralysis,  and  every  variety  of  Nervous  and  Chronic 
diseases,  will  be  treated. 

The  Ladies'  Department  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Peterman,  whose  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  female  constitution  renders  her 
treatment  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  physician  now  prac- 
tising in  that  department  of  the  medical  profession. 

There  will  be  a  competent  Music  Teacher  in  attendance, 
to  give  instruction  in  Piano,  Guitar,  and  Vocal  Music,  to 
such  as  may  wish  to  take  medical  treatment  and  pursue  tha 
study  of  Music  at  the  same  time.  For  such,  this  will  be 
found  a  most  desirable  location,  where  the  mental  and 
physical  systems  may  both  be  developed  ;  tho  one  in  the 
music  room,  the  other  in  rambling  through  the  leafy 
woods,  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  in  boat-rowing,  than  which 
no  better  exercise  can    bo  found. 

We  intend,  with  the  aid  of  competent  help  in  every  de- 
partment, to  make  (fits  Cure  the  invalid's  Home,  as  well 
as  a  place  for  medical  treatment. 

Those  coming  as  patients  should  furnish  themselves  with 
two  comfortables,  two  linen  or  cotton  packing  sheets,  one 
woollen  blanket,  and  one  half-dozen  bath  towels,  or  they 
can  be  furnished  by  the  Curb  at  fifty  cents  per  week  extra. 

TERMS—From  $7  to  $10  per  week,  for  treatment,  board, 
Ac,  according  to   room  and  care. 

This  Institution  is  accessible  by  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road. Carriage  always  in  waiting  at  the  Battle  Creek  De- 
pot to  convey  people  to  the  Cere. 

H.  F.  PETERMAN,   M.  D., 
Mrs.  S.  A.   PETERMAN,  M.  D., 

Physicians  and  Proprietors, 
To  whom  all  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed.    Each 
communication,    to  insure    an    answer,    should   contain   a 
pu-tre.;e  ttarap  for  return  letter. 

St.  Mary's  Lake,  Michigan,  Moj  20,  1861.  J  21 


$40  PARKER  $10 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS.! 

THIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
liowe,  Wheolor  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  and  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  and  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  tho  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  arc  the  host  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 

BEIT  Sales  Room,  1SS  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1861.  3m. 

IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY. 

Report   of  the  Judges   of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 

Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

"Four  Parker's  Sewing  Machj>)es.  This  Machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  embraces  the  combinations  of  the  va-^. 
rious  patents  owned  and  used  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
tribute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  sold  from  S-10  to 
$120  each.  They  are  very  perfect  in  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  get  deranged.  Tho  feed,  which 
is  a  very  essential  point  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  Tho  apparatus  for  guaging  the  length 
of  stitch  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  viz  :  there  is  no 
wheel  below  the  table  between  the  standards,  to  como  in 
contact  with  tho  dress  of  the  operator,  and  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  This  machine  makes  the  double 
lock-stitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridge  upon 
the  back  quite  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  iu  a  great 
measure,  with  the  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ac- 
count." 

Boston,  June  7, 1861. 


PERUVIAN   SYRUP, 

THE  GREAT  CURATIVE  OF  THE   AGE. 
TRY    IT. 

IT  will  entirely  euro,  or  greatly  relieve,  the  following 
distressing  complaints  :  Dyspepsia,  Dropsy,  Diarrhoea 
General  Debility,  Nervousness,  Ulcers,  Piles,  Bronchitis, 
Jaundice,  Dysentery,  Neuralgia,  Liver  Complaint,  Erysipe- 
las, and  tho  endless  catalogue  of  Female  Difficulties,  most 
of  which  originate  in  a  low  state  of  the  blood. 
Get  our  now  Pamphlet,  and  road  it. 

JEWETT  &  COMPANY, 

No.  3S)  Summer  st.,  Boston. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
April  19.  3mis. 


The  British  Reviews, 

AND 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

i. 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY,  (Conservative.) 

2. 
THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  (Whig.) 

3. 
THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW,  (FrceChnrub.) 

4. 
THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  (Liberal.) 

6. 
BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBURGH   MAGAZINE,   (Tory.) 


TERMS. 

Ter  UD. 

For  any  one  of  tho  four  F*l  \sm,  $3  00 

For  any  two  of  tho  four  Revlvm,  5  00 

For  any  threo  of  the  four  Reviews,  7  00 

For  all  four  of  the  Uo\  dews,  8  00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine,  3  00 
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2^=  The  traitors  who  arc  the  most  to  be  detested 
and  watched,  at  this  crisis,  do  not  reside  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  but  at  the  North — who,  while  affect- 
ing to  be  loyal  to  the  government,  are  hypocritically 
deploring  the  evils  of  war,  suggesting  the  desirable- 
ness of  compromise  on  any  terms  however  degrading 
and  iniquitous,  and  insisting  that  the  North,  not  the 
South,  is  to  blame  as  the  aggressive  party.  Of  such 
treason  are  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  its  contribu- 
tors daily  guilty.     Below  is  a  specimen. 

[From  tho  Now  York  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
It  will  be  observed  by  the  date  at  its  close,  that 
this  communication  was  written  on  the.  llthofMay. 
But  it  was  doubted  whether  the  public  mind  was 
then  in  a  condition  to  receive  so  much  truth  so  plain- 
ly spoken,  and  therefore  the  publication  of  the  arti- 
cle has  been  deferred  to  the  present  time. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY  I  AM  OPPOSED  TO 
THE  PRESENT  "WAR. 

First — Because  war  is,  at  best,  a  terrible  necessity, 
not  to  be  resorted  to  until  all  amicable  means*  of  set- 
-tlitig  national  difficulties  have  been  exhausted. 

It  is  well  known  that  ever  since  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Republican  party  has  resisted  every 
practical  suggestion  in  favor  of  peace  that  has  .been 
offered. 

Towards  tho  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  a  final  effort  was  made  in  the  Senate  on  be- 
half of  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  the  motion  was 
defeated,  one  of  the  Senators,  I  think  his  name  is 
Hale,  saying,  "  We  have  more  important  business 
on  hand,— we  have  a  Tariff  to  pass." 

(Second— Because  it  is  a  civil  war,  of  all  wars  the 
most  cruel  and  exhausting,  and  the  most  repugnant 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  present  age. 

Third — Because,  if  successful,  it  must  be  over  the 
ruins  of  the  Republic.  "VVe  shall  have  a  govern- 
ment, but  it  will  not  be  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  speak  of  a  Union  on 
compulsion,  "a  union  of  equals,"  consisting  of  con- 
querors and  conquered;  besides,  a  government  as- 
serted by  force  must  be  maintained  by  force;  and 
the  power  necessary  to  hold  in  subjection  one  half 
of  the  country,  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  liberties 

.  rif  flip  rftnaindpr,      _^_  __ 

~-\Fourth— Because  it  cannot  succeed.     i^ight.mTP 

lions  of  free  people,  inhabiting  such  a  country  as 
they  possess,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  fight- 
ing, as  they  verily  believe,  for  their  lives  and  for  all 
that  makes  life  precious,  cannot  be  conquered. 

Fifth — Because  we  enter  upon  it  without  the 
moral  support  of  the  great  Christian  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and  in  prosecuting  it  arc  very  likely  to  em- 
broil ourselves  with  them. 

Sixth — Because  war  will  not  settle  our  difficulties  ; 
it  will  only  aggravate  them.  "We  shall  have  to  ne- 
gotiate sooner  or  later,  and  had  better  do  so  at  the 
threshold  of  a  bitter  war  than  at  its  close. 

Seventh — Because  of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and 
ferocity  it  is  creating.  The  hand  on  the  dial  seems 
to  have  gone  three  centuries  backward  since  this 
war  commenced. 

Eighth — Because  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  is 
waged  ;  submission  or  extermination. 

Ninth — Because  it  will  promote  the  unfriendly 
designs  of  our  great  foreign  rival  in  trade  and  power. 

Tenth — Because  it  will  prove  ruinous  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  country 
at  large.  It  will  load  the  country  with  a  heavy 
national  debt;  withdraw  the  strength  of  our  popu- 
lation from  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry  to  a  life 
of  high  excitements  and  irregularities;  drive  our 
commerce  from  the  seas,  or  send  it  skulking  under 
convoy;  the  heathful  channels  of  enterprise  and 
profit  will  be  choked  up ;  the  capital  of  the  country 
will  be  hoarded  or  absorbed  by  the  government  for 
warlike  uses ;  consumers  and  idlers  will  be  multi- 
plied, producers  will  be  diminished;  property  will 
depreciate  in  value;  the  hard-earned  credit  and 
wealth  of  years  will  vanish  away  ;  there  will  be  a 
general  bankruptcy ;  all  classes  will  suffer;  and  the 
poor  and  vicious  will  be  greatly  increased.  Such 
are  some  of  the  followers  in  the  train  of  this  war. 
How  greatly  will  these  evils  be  multiplied  and  ag- 
gravated, in  case  the  war  should  fait  of  its  object/ 

Eleventh— Because  of  its  tendency  to  demoralize 
the  government,  and  make  it  one  stupendous  jobbing 
concern  for  the  benefit  of  contractors  and  their  con- 
federates. 

Twelfth — Because  the.  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence asserts  the  right  of  a  people  "  to  dissolve  the 
political  bonds  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them." 
"  That  Governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  in- 
stituted, it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  and 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  in  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form  as  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

"When  New  York  ratified  the  Constitution,  she 
expressly  reaffirmed  those  principles,  and  further 
said,  "  That  the  powers  of  the  Government  may  be 
roasstimed  by  the  people  whenever  it  shall  become 
necessary  for  their  happiness  ;  "  the  ratifications  of 
Rhode  Island  and  of  Virginia  arc  to  the  same  effect. 
These  express  conditions  apply  to  all  of  the  States, 
for  all  are  equal. 

Thirteenth — Because  this  government  was  founded 
on  voluntary  consent;  to  assume  that  it  must  be 
maintained  by  force,  is  to  admit  that  it  is  a  failure. 

Fourteenth — Because,  in  waging  it,  we,  as  a  peo- 
ple) stultify  ourselves  in  all  our  pretensions  to  the 
right  and  capacity  of  self-government.  We  vindi- 
cate the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  in  her  attempts 
to  coerce  the  Colonies  and  maintain  her  government. 
We  make  our  forefathers  traitors,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  round  robin  of  a  neat  of 
conspirators  against  law,  order  and  government. 

It  makes  a  world  of  difference  whether  we  run 
with  the  hare,  or  hunt  with  the  hounds. 

Fifteenth — Because  it  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a 
war  to  sustain  our  goverument,  but  a  war  to  compel 
other  States,  our  equals,  to  continue  members  of  a 
government  they  do  not  choose  to  have. 

Sixteenth — Because  it  is  a  war  for  supremacy,  and 
not  for  the  Constitution  ;  a  war  of  desperation,  and 
not  of  hope. 

Thousands  in  the  land  believed  that  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  elected,  the  Union  was  lost.  Subse- 
quent, events  con  finned  those  apprehensions,  but.  on  I  v 
of  late  lias  the  heavy  truth  struck  home.  We  begin 
to  realize  the  loss.  Our  commercial  position,  if  not 
our  very  existence,  threatened  by  protection  at  tbe 
North,  and  free  trade  at  the  Soul.!!,  our  nation- 
al pretensions  humbled,  our  visions  of  unbounded 

gn;nt.i!i's-;  rudely  dispelled;  our  prosperity  turned  to 


adversity;  on  all  sides  baffled  and  perplexed,  we 
yield  to  our  passions,  fly  to  arms,  and  seek  those  des- 
perate courses,  "which,  if  not  victory,  are  yet  re- 
venge." 

Seventeenth — Because  it  is  inexpedient;  and,  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  it,  unnatural.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing the  best  of  our  misfortunes,  we  are  making  the 
worst  of  them.  Wisdom,  true  patriotism,  high"  con- 
duct, the  respectable  opinion  of  mankind,  religion, 
all  tell  us  :    "  Let  these  people  go."     Protest  if  you 

£  lease,  (saying  nothing  of  your  own  share  in  the 
usiness,)  in  terms  of  rhetoric  the  most  dignified  and 
touching,  against  the  course  they  have,  taken,  and 
the  ruin  they  have  accomplished  ;  but  let  them  go. 
Your  fathers  fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fathers ;  the  ashes  of 
your  dead  mingle  in  the  soil  of  every  State  from 
Maine  to  California;  your  sons  have  taken  of  their 
daughters  to  wife,  and  their  sons  have  taken  of  your 
daughters  to  wife  ;  ye  are  brethren  ;  ye  have  been 
baptized  with  the  same  baptism, — have  wept  at  the 
same  graves. 

"  And  Abram  said  to  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife  I 
pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my 
herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen,  for  we  be  brethren : 
Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate  thy- 
self, I  pray  thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart 
to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 

Are  not  these  imperative  considerations  ?  Let  us 
submit  to  them  gracefully,  and  put  aside  the  arms  of 
fratricidal  strife.  It  was  Moloch,  the  bloody  deity,  who 

"  rather  than  be  less, 

Cared  not  to  be  at  all." 

The  sentiment  was  worthy  of  the  soil.  True 
courage  speaks  a  different  language.  Let  us  take 
counsel  of  sound  policy  and  deliberate  judgment, 
and  turn  from  the  rash  conclusion  of  fanaticism  and 
resentment ;  let  us  be  friends,  serviceable  neighbors, 
if  we  cannot  be  fellow-citizens.  If  the  Union  is  to 
be  saved,_  it  is  not  to  be  saved  by  force.  If  the  Union 
be  lost,  it  is  nevertheless  in  our  power  to  become 
close  allies,  and  to  stand  before  the  world  as  one  peo- 
ple, a  mighty  nation. 

Let  the  most  sanguinary  mind,  the  liveliest  imagin- 
ation, endeavor  to  pierce  the  future  of  a  contrary 
course,  and  it  will  vainly  strive  to  fathom  an  abyss 
unfathomable,  of  woe  and  desolation  which  no  pen 
can  describe. 

Eighteenth — I  oppose  this  war  because  it  is  a  war 
of  sections :  the  North  against  the  South,  the  strong- 
er against  the  weaker,  the  majority  in  arms  to 
compel  the  minority  in  arms  to  resist.  In  this  eon- 
.neetiQn.Ji.ceases  to  be  a  question  of  slavery,  pro  or 
con; — or  any  other  question  save  this, — the"  right  of 
States  satisfied  with  the  Union  to  compel  dissatisfied 
States  to  abide  by  the  Union,  nolens  volens.  As  I 
am  convinced  that  a  solution  of  this  question  by  a 
resort  to  force  was  not  in  the  bargain,  and  know 
that  a  suggestion  to  that  effect  was  promptly  rejected 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  obliged  to 
oppose  this  war.  ^^^ 

Nineteenth — I  oppose  this  war  because  there  is  no 
law  authorizing  it.  These  armies  operating  in  the 
field;  this  great  increase  to  the  standing  force  of  our 
national  defence  ;  this  extensive  sea  coast  and  river 
blockade ;  the  invasion  of  States,  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus;  the  seizure  and  confis- 
cation of  private  property  by  military  force;  citi- 
zens taken  by  soldiery,  and  put  under  martial  arrest 
for  trial,  for  speaking  treason;  the  provost  marshal 
superseding  the  sheriff;  and  the  drum  head  taking 
the  place  of  the  jury  box;  these  and  many  other 
acts  of  like  character,  done  by  the  President  or  un- 
der his  authority,  are  wholly  without  warrant  in  law. 
George  Washington  was  for  some  time  Dictator,  be- 
cause Congress  made  him  such.  This  case  is  with- 
out a  precedent,  but  it  makes  one.  When  arbitrary 
power  can  be  so  readily  assumed,  all  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  in  danger.  The  plea  of  necessity 
draws  the  sword  on  our  adversary  to-day;  the  like 
plea  may  turn  it  on  ourselves  to-morrow. 

Twentieth — I  oppose  this  war  because  it  is  the  war 
of  the  Abolitionists  and  of  the  Republican  party. 
_  By  the  strongest  appeals  to  our  patriotism,  the  na- 
tional sentiment  has  been  thoroughly  roused;  the 
whole  North  is  in  anus,  and  eager  for  battle  to  sus- 
tain the  government.  Who  does  not  know  that  all 
this  excitement  and  preparation  is  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  a  Certain  portion  of  the  community;  in 
short,  of  those  very  people  who,  after  years  of  toil 
and  preparation,  have  succeeded  in  bringing  their 

Eleasant  tragedy  before  the  public,  and"  who,  safe 
ehind  the  scenes,  now  chuckle  over  the  felicitous 
development  of  the  plot,  and  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  piece  ?  Yes  !  the  impending  crisis, — the  irre- 
pressible conflict,  —  the  long-expected  day,  has  at 
length  come :  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow,  and 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land." 

Those  quondam  champions  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press,  suddenly  converted  into  blazing  patriots, 
glow  with  pious  heat  against  all  freedom  save  then- 
own.  Those  who  differ  with  them  are  traitors ;  to 
oppose  them  is  treason.  In  the  name  of  the  Union 
they  have  betrayed,  of  the  Constitution  they  have 
disregarded,  and  of  the.  laws  they  have  insolently 
defied,  those  model  citizens  now  demand  of  us,  and 
of  all  men,  to  march  for  them  to  their  tune  of  the 
Union,  and  wage  their  war  of  extermination. 

I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  my  love  for  the  Union. 
Heretofore,  with  my  humble  pen,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  1  have  endeavored  to  serve  it.  I  am  not  now 
to  be  driven  from  well  considered  opinions,  by  the 
clamors  or  the  threats  of  those  very  people  who  have 
done,  so  much  to  overthrow  our  government  ami  dis- 
honor our  flag.  If  ten  thousand  lives  could  give 
peace  to  this  distracted  land,  and  restore  our  glorious 
old  Union,  cheap  indeed  would  be  the  purchase,  and 
happy,  thrice  happy,  those  patriots  on  whom  the  lot 
should  fall.  However  much  or  little  I  may  presume 
to  share  in  these  sentiments,  2  make  bold  to  say,  that 
I  will  not,  under  any  pretence,  aid  or  Countenance 
the  abominable  projects  of  those,  who,  having  hunted 
the  Union  to  death,  now  hound  us  on  to  her  bloody 
obsequies  and  our  general  ruin.  L.   S. 

New  Yoiik,  May  11,  1861. 
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AN   ELEGANT  EXTRACT. 

Is  the  North  peopled  with  Christians  or  with 
savages?  Is  the  light  that  shone  from  Calvary's 
bloody  summit  extinguished,  and  are  our  Northern 
foes  only  guided  by  the  dark  and  lurid  flame  that 
pilots  devils  to  their  carnivals?  Has  the  Congress 
of  Hell  had  its  session,  and  have  they  commissioned 

all  the  lesions  of  the  damned  to  demoniae  oar  ene- 
mies? Has  Lnoifer  given  afurlough  to  all  hie  in- 
fernal cohorts?     Has  he  established  his  caureh  in 

every  Black  Republican's  heart,  and  has  he.  ordained 
Belial  and  Moloch  his  high  priests?  Are  we  to 
have  war  with  men  or  with  devils?  Thesr  ques- 
tions    must    be    answered.       Our    implacable    foes, 

goaded  on  by  a  hatred  that  is  remorseless  and  unre- 
lenting, because  they  have  insulted  and  injured  its, 
have  already  anawered  (hem.  They  have  inau- 
gurated a  war  of  extermination — a  war  in  which  no 
mercy  is  to  he  shown  or  quarter  given.  Let.  it.  be 
so!      The  South  has  never  asked  a  IHvnr  of  her  ene,- 

mics.    She  asks  none  now. —  Vicksburg  Whig. 


SPEECH  OF  "WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  ESQ. 

AT    THE 

Anti-Slavery  Celebration  at  Framingham,   Juhj  4,  1861, 
Phono  graphic  Report  by  Jas.  M.  W.  Tekbikton. 

Friends,  what  can  I  say  to  you  to-day  1  No  man 
can  feel  himself  particularly  competent  to  make 
speech  on  the  anti-slavery  question  just  now.  It  is  all 
guess-work.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is 
probable  one  man  will  guess  a  little  better  than  anoth- 
er. It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  afloat.  Events, 
not  men,  are  the  great  objects  of  interest.  War  be- 
tween two  great  ideas  has  commenced.  Almost  all 
we  can  do  is  to  watch  the  gradual  progress  of  that  con- 
flict. You  will  not,  therefore,  expect  from  me  a 
speech.  All  I  will  attempt  is  simply  to  give  you,  in  a 
friendly  way,  my  impression  of  men  and  things,  as  we 
stand ;  just  to  state,  informally,  as  one  does  to  another 
on  the  sidewalk,  how  I  look  at  things  just  now. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  end  of  the 
slave  system  has  come.  (Applause,)  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  begin  to  touch  the  end.  My  reason  is 
this.  The' age  of  discussion  is  over.  We  have  had 
fifty  years,  more  or  less,  of  what  is  called  agitation, 
discussion,  and  party  divisions.  Now,  a  new  act  has 
opened.  It  is  the  hour  of  fight— the  age  of  bullets. 
That  never  lasts  very  long.  It  does  not  take  as  much 
time  for  a  nation  to  fight  itself  clear  as  it  does  to  talk 
itself  clear,  only  it  is  necessary  that  the  talk  should 
precede  such  a  fight.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
mind,  the  substratum  of  purpose,  should  be  deliberate- 
ly formed.  I  think  it  has  been.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  whole  North  is  anti-slavery,  much  less  for  ab- 
olition ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  this,  that  the  South  has 
fully  come  to  the  conviction,  that  unless  they  can  use 
the  Union  to  support  slavery,  the  system  is  gone ;  and 
I  think  the  North  has  come  to  this  conviction,  that  the 
Union  never  shall  be  used  to  sustain  slavery.  I  think, 
so  far,  the  public  mind  is  made  up.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  popular  mind  objects  specifically  to  certain 
constitutional  provisions,  that  men  have  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  return  fugitive  slaves ;  but  I  think  there, 
is  "a  prevailing  and  unconscious,  perhaps,  but  assured 
sentiment  and  purpose  at  the  North,  that  the  Union 
either  does  or  shall  mean  liberty  in  the  end.  Those 
two  ideas  conflict— hence  the  war.  We  are  in  it; — 
how  shall  we  get  out  of  it  ? 

There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  a  nation  is 
moulded.  One  is  by  its  great  men ;  the  other  is,  -by 
its  masses.  We  have  not  been  brought  to  this  spot  by 
what  we  called  our  great  men  ;  we  have  been  brought 
here  by  our  masses.  The  war  was  raised  by  the 
masses,  not  by  statesmen,  and  the  war  will  be  ended 
by  the  masses,  not  by  statesmen.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  address  you  to-day.  Mr.  Seward  is  not  honest 
enough  to  manage  this  war;  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  bold 
enough  yet.  "We  are  to  curb  the  one,  and  spur  the 
other;  and  that  is  the  object  of  such  meetings  as  this. 
In  other  words,  neither  party — neither  the  North  nor 
tbe  South — has  shown  any  statesmanship.  The  South 
thought  she  had  humbled  the  North  so  completely,  in 
long  dismal  years,  that  the  threat  of  secession  would 
bring  us  to  our  knees.  Jefferson  Davis  never  meant 
to  pass  this  last  winter  out  of  Washington  ;  Stephens 
never  meant  that  a  session  of  Congress  should  be  held 
to  which  he  should  not  be  summoned.  They  both 
thought  that  the  South,  with  sixty  years  of  sovereign- 
ty behind  it,  could  again  whip  the  North  into  the 
traces.  They  were  mistaken.  To-day  convicts  them 
of  utter  lack  of  statesmanship;  for  if  statesmanship 
means  any  thing,  it  means  knowing  one's  times.  The 
North,  also,  has  shown  no  statesmanship;  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln thought,  and  Mr.  Chase  thought,  and  Mr.  Came- 
ron thought,  that  the  South  would  never  dare  to  se- 
cede; that  South  Carolina  was  not  mad  enough  to  try 
the  gulf  on  the  edge  of  which  she  stood.  We  thought 
so;  and  it  only  shows  that  we  all  miscalculated  our 
times  in  a  most  important  point  and  degree.  Over 
our  heads,  the  divine  providence  of  the  hour,  and  be- 
neath us  the  unconquerable  will  of  both  sections,  have 
brought  Us  face  to  face  in  battle.  God  be  praised  for 
it !  '  (Applause.)  Cannon  are  to  sound  the  jubilee  of 
the  slave.  As  neither  party  has  shown  statesmanship 
hitherto,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  it  hereafter.  We 
are  to  guess  the  future  by  weighing  the  elements  that 
have  formed  the  present,  and  that  is,  the  deep-seated 
will,  the  enlightened  conscience,  and  the  assured  pur- 
pose of  the  people. 

Some  friends  criticise  me  because  I  seem  to  them  to 
have  surrendered  my  favorite  plan  of  Disunion,  and 
welcomed  this  war.  But  let  such  remember,  that  no 
man  should  flatter  himself  he  can  mould  the  world 
exactly  in  his  method.  He  must  consider  it  rare  suc- 
cess if  his  cotemporaries  adopt  substantially  his  pur- 
pose. I  have  advocated  Disunion  for  fifteen  years,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  a  practicable  and  peaceable  method 
of  freeing  the  North  from  the  guilt  of  slavery,  and  of 
planting  at  the  South  the  seeds  of  early  and  entire 
emancipation,  —  wringing  justice  from  a  weak  and 
bankrupt  South.  But  it  has  pleased  the  Nation  to  seek 
that  result  in  a  different  way.  The  majority  about  us, 
starting  with  the  principle  that  this  was  a  Nation,  not 
a  partnership,  have  constantly  claimed  that  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Government,  the  spirit  of  '70,  was  the 
full  liberty  of  each  and  every  human  being.  They 
waited  with  what  they  thought  brotherly  patience, 
with  what  the  South  fancied  was  selfish  fear,  for  the 
whole  Nation  to  acknowledge  this  theory.  The  half- 
success  of  Fremont,  the  election  of  Lincoln,  were  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
leaders  of  the  three  parties  bound  the  Constitution  on 
brows,  and  swore  they  should  never  dream  (if 
changing  its  stipulations.  The  South  is  too  wary  to 
judge  of  the  future  by  doughfaces  or  office- seekers, 
by  self-elected  or  real  leaders.  They  knew  that  the 
fathers  of  '7C  assured  King  George,  and  believed  that 
there  was  no  dream  of  independence,  only  a  few 
months  before  they  declared  it.  They  knew  that  the 
people,  once  in  earnest,  care  as  little  for  history  or 
parchments  as  a  growing  oak  for  rotten  cords.  They 
Bay  Dr.  Chalmers,  baffled  once  in  unharnessing  his 
horse,  led  him  into  a  ganleu  walk,  and  left  him  to  wait 
the  ostler's  coming.  When  his  Bister  remonstrated, 
tfiat  the  bruit.'  would  net  heed  the  liny  hedges,  bill  e:it 
them  and  trample  the  Mowers, — "  lie  'II  be  a  very  un- 
accommodating animal,  then,"  said  Hie  Doctor.  The 
South  knew  the  people,  likewise,   were   "a  very   un- 


accommodating animal,"  spite  of  Mr.  Everett's  faith  ■ 
their  respect  for  historical  hedges, — and  that  Lincoln, 
even  if  he  brought  his  favorite  amendment  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  in  his  right  hand,  and  vociferated 
his  pledge  of  slave-hunting  afresh  at  Cleveland,  was 
really  the  picket  and  outpost  of  the  great  abolition 
army,  taking  quarters  in  the  Capitol.  "  Crush  the 
viper  in  his  egg  "  was  their  war-cry.  The  argument 
of  free  men  had  gone  against  them.  They  fell  back 
on  the  last  argument  of  kings, — cannon.  The  North 
replies — "We  should  have  preferred  debate — a  free 
press — education — ballots;  but  if  you  choose  bullets, 
agreed  !  The  stars  and  stripes  meant  Liberty  in  '76, 
and  shall  now."  I  myself  should  have  preferred  peace 
and  argument,  but  the  twenty  .million  have  chosen 
otherwise.  I  have  only  to  accept  the  Bed  Sea  through 
which  God  wills  to  lead  his  people,  and  I  rejoice  still 
that  Canaan  is  beyond.  If  we  are  to  serve  our  age, 
we  must  serve  it  in  the  way  it  chooses.  When  the 
people,  thoroughly  awake,  and  as  well  taught  as  the 
times  allow,  deliberately  choose  any  honorable  way  of 
reaching  an  object  of  pressing  importance,  the  duty  of 
an  honest  man  is  to  aid  them  all  he  can  in  their  effort. 
Hence  I  bow  to  the  masses,  and  welcome  emancipation 
by  war. 

The  South  is  in  earnest.  I  do  not  say  she  is 
unanimous.  I  think  that  the  Gulf  States  are  as 
unanimous  to-day  as  the  thirteen  States  were  in  '76. 
The  secessionists  of  the  South  are  proportional  ly 
stronger  than  the  whigs  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  were 
when  they  strangled  the  Tories  with  one  hand,  and 
George  the  Third  with  the  other.  There  is  as  much 
unanimity  there  to-day  as  there  was  throughout  the 
Colonies  during  the  Revolution.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  talk  about  unanimity.  A  large  and  active  number, 
holding  the  wealth,  and  almost  all  the  education  of 
the  Gulf  States,  in  their  own  hands — mark  you!  not 
the  mob,  but  the  men  of  property,  the  men  of  thought, 
the  men  of  influence — and  having  one  half  the  mob 
with  them,  arc  the  State,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
I  dismiss,  therefore,  utterly,  tbe  question,  whether 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  Gulf  States  wish  to 
secede.  Whether  they  wish  to  or  not,  they  cannot 
help  themselves  ;  for  the  ruling  elements  of  the  Gulf 
States  have  seceded,  and  mean  to  secede. 

I  say,  therefore,  the  South,  properly  speaking,  is  in 
earnest.  She  has  been  considering  for  thirty  years — 
now  she  begins  to  act.  She  acts  harmoniously,  ear- 
nestly. The  North  is  only,awake.  She  is  not  in  ear- 
nest. The  South  knows  what  she  wants;  the  North 
struggles  and  gropes  her  way  with  a  half-formed  pur- 
pose, half  understood  method.  Just  this  is  the  weak- 
ness I  find  in  the  administration.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  say  the  masses  have  got  to  decide  this  battle. 
I  hold  a  statesman  to  be  one  who  is  ready  to  do  all  the 
people  allow.  He  is  one  who  drags  public  sentiment  up 
to  its  utmost  possible  efficiency.  That  is  a  statesman. 
I  hold  a  polilician  to  be  one  who  does  all  the  people  de- 
mand. He  yields,  he  does  not  lead.  He  submits,  he 
does  not  initiate.  The  administration  is  ready.  It 
stands  looking  to  the  North  and  the  West,  and  saying, 
"  What  shall  I  do  ? "  You  recollect  the  modest 
swain  in  Dickens's  story,  who  could  not  muster 
courage  to  offer  to  his  lady  love,  but  getting  into  con- 
versation with  her  favorite,  said,  "  Tell  her  Barkis  is 
willing."  The  administration  is  willing.  (Laughter.) 
We  want  more.  We  want  an  indication  that  shall 
ripen  public  sentiment.  We  want  a  proposal — an 
opening  of  the  channel  that  shall  guide  the  public 
thought.  The  administration  propose  nothing.  They 
merely  cry  with  the  people,  "  The  stars  and  stripes !  " 
They  merely  respond  to  this  war-cry  of  an  insulted 
nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of 
them  that  they  should  show  us  how  we  are  to  be  got 
out  of  this  difficulty.  Here  are  fifteen  States  in  arms 
against  the  other  half  of  the  nation.  Ten  million  of 
men  against  twenty.  A  statesman  should  boldly 
probe  the  wound,  scan  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
indicate  the  remedy.  In  this  age,  after  two  hundred 
years  of  Union,  of  pulpits  and  schools,  of  common 
tongue  and  faith,  war,  except  there  be  momentous 
cause,  shows  our  pulpit  and  school  to  be  failures. 
"  Excuse  us  to  ourselves,  and  save  us  from  such 
another  hour,  if  you  claim  to  lead." 

Does  any  man  dream,  that  within  any  assignable 
time,  we  can  conquer  the  Southern  States  by  the 
present  means  ?  Will  an  army  of  200,000,  or  500,000, 
subdue  the  Gulf  States,  on  our  present  plan  1  When 
they  have  done  it,  does  the  history  of  the  last  sixty 
years  render  it  probable  that  the  Carolines  or  Missis- 
sippi will  stay  subdued  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  found 
our  future  on  the  supposition  that  the  white  race  of 
that  half  of  the  nation  are  not  as  desperate  as  Poland, 
as  brave  as  Hungary,  as  determined  as  Italy  ?  We 
may  defeat  them  on  a  dozen  fields  of  battle,  but  until 
we  depopulate  the  State,  we  never  shall  have  subdued 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  de- 
veloping a  union  sentiment  in  those  Southern  States, 
and  of  subduing  tbe  secession  sentiment  effectually. 
and  that  is,  by  arraying  a  might  of  power,  and  put- 
ting behind  it  a  purpose,  that  shall  remove  the  cause 
which  makes  us  two  people.  That  is,  not  until  you  call 
four  millions  of  blacks  into  liberty,  and  on  our  side, 
(applause) — not  until  you  say  to  the  South,  "The 
stars  and  stripes  mean  liberty  to  every  man, — twenty 
millions  of  men  at  tho  North,  and  four  millions  at  the 
South  have  said  it:  if,  in  striking  down  a  vile  system 
on  the  battle-field,  any  loyal  man  suffers  loss,  the  nation 
shall  share  it  with  him  " — not  until  we  say  this  can 
we  awaken  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  South,  ar- 
ray all  that  htloyal  on  our  side,  and  annihilate  the 
rest.  At  present,  one  half  the  South  clings  to  slave- 
ry, and  means  to  fight  for  It  to  tbe  death.  Pride  of 
race,  family  pride,  old  associations,  and  often  sin- 
cere conviction  of  the  value  of  shivery,  produce  Ibis 
determination.  The  other  half  would  gladly  he  rid 
of  a  system  they  thoroughly  know  and  hate;  but 
they  dread  pecuniary  ruin  in  I  he  change.  Both 
halves  believe  the  North,  spite  of  its  protestations, 
means,  in  the  end,  Abolition,  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional. And  they  are  right.  I.et't  lo  itself,  that  is 
our  future,  as  sure  as  the  Rapids  end  in  Niagara.  As- 
sure this  half  of  the  South  that,  tbe  nation  which  de- 
crees Freedom  will  shield  them  from  ruin,  ami  we 
have  at  once  with  us  tin?  North,  tin1  slave,  and  half 
the  South — the  world  over  the  water,  and  God  above  : 
success  then  is  speedy  and   sure. 

Outside  of  thai  is  the  war,  two  years  long,  tour 
years  long — costings  million  a  day,  developing  the 
courage,  tho  love  of  country,  the  charooter  of  the 

North.     Yi'M ;  but  when   it  has  Itusftd  two  years,  and 


the  unsubdued  South  still  stretches  her  bands  to  Eu- 
rope, Europe  will  acknowledge  her  independence, 
and  ought  to  do  so  ;  and  then  the  divided  nation  will 
present  a  new  policy  to  the  free  North,  and  a  bank- 
rupt South,  sure  to  emancipate,  because  she  is  too 
poor  to  keep  the  slaves  in  their  chains.  On  one  side 
or  the  other  of  that  line  rests  the  only  effective  bat- 
tle. I  hate  war.  I  think  the  present  civil  war  the 
bloodiest  stain  on  the  century,  if  it  means  only  "the 
stars  and  stripes," — if  it  means  only  the  Union  as  it 
was.  But  every  thinking  man  sees  that,  no  matter 
what  men  wish,  it  cannot  mean  the  Union  as  it  was. 
Let  this  war  go  on  twelve  months,  and  the  old  Union 
never  can  be  rebuilt.  It  was  built  on  Compromise. 
Such  a  war  as  this,  the  bitter  fruit  of  years  of  angry 
discussion,  of  proud  contempt  on  one  side,  and  sub- 
mission on  the  other,  which  the  hounds  knew  meant 
cowardice  and  infamy — such  a  war  may  have  truces, 
but  in  the  end  the  only  peace  will  be  unconditional 
submission  of  one  or  the  other  side.  We  must  change 
the  elements  which  have  created  this  quarrel,  if  we 
would  end  it.  They  are  only  to  be  changed  by  eman- 
cipation or  division. 

What  do  I  ask  of  the  government  ?  I  do  not  ask 
them  to  announce  that  policy  of  emancipation  now  ; 
they  are  not  strong  enough,  to  do  it.  We  can  an- 
nounce it;  the  people  can  discuss  it;  the  administra- 
tion are  not  strong  enough  to  announce  it.  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  mean  it  or  not;  it  were  utter  ruin 
to  announce  it  now.  But  I  do  claim  this,  that  the 
administration  shall  indicate,  shall  manifest  its  char- 
acter. It  has  not  done  it.  Its  friends  say,  "  We 
shall  be  called  an  abolition  administration,  if  we 
favor  the  anti-slavery  sentiment ;  we  want  to  be  known 
as  a  constitutional  administration."  There  is  the  mis- 
take. There  is  the  fundamental  error.  Gen.  Patter- 
son, Gen.  Cadwallader,  are  using  the  shoes  Gen.  But- 
ler has  thrown  away,  and  promising  to  put  down 
servile  insurrections.  By  the  Constitution,  they  have 
no  right  to  lift  a  little  finger  against  a  servile  insur- 
rection, until  the  Governor  of  a  State  asks  it.  When 
they  make  such  a  proclamation,  it  is  alike  uncalled 
for,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.  What  I  call  on 
Gen.  Scott  and  Presidenfaiincoln  to  do  is,  that  they 
shall  rebuke  their  Major- Generals  when  they  go  out- 
side of  the  law  to  propitiate  the  Slave  Power.  I  want 
the  scales  held  even.  For  sixty  years,  that  of  Lib- 
erty has  kicked  the  beam.  I  call  on  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet  at  least  to  hold  them  even.  Even  fair  play 
to  Liberty,  under  the  old  Constitution,  will  be  such  a 
change  as  will  quell  tbe  South  and  educate  the  North. 
If  Gen.  Patterson  knows  no  better  than  to  suppress 
servile  insurrections,  cashier  him  on  this  side  the 
Potomac.  The  administration  can,  should,  ought,  if 
it  means  liberty,  indicate  its  purpose  by  these  legal, 
constitutional  and  imperative  measures.  Why  do 
they  not?  I  will  tell  you.  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott  is  a 
Southerner.  He  is  seventy-five  years  old.  He  is  a 
loyal,  honest,  devoted  friend  of  the  Union,  and  the 
ablest  soldier  we  have.  He  means  to  keep  his  oath  to 
the  letter.  But  he  has  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
tenderness  towards  the  section  from  which  he  sprang. 
He  has  an  old  man's  fondness  for  the  associations  of 
the  past.  He  hopes  and  trusts  that,  by  moderate 
measures,  by  waiting,  by  patience,  by  blockades,  by 
starvation,  he  can  avoid  exasperating  the  sections, 
and  bring  them  together  again  in  a  harmonious  Union. 
Mr.  Seward  would  sacrifice  everything  for  that  Union. 
He  has  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  a  principle. 
His  own  colleagues  know  he  is  a  traitor;  and  the 
fault  I  find  with  the  administration  is,  that  while 
honest  men  recognize  the  honest  elements  contained 
in  it,  those  honest  elements  suffer  themselves  to  be 
compromised,  balanced,  by  one  powerful,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  known  to  be  treacherous.  I  am  only 
saying  of  Seward  what  every  man  says  in  Washing- 
ton ;  what  every  honest  man  says  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  New  York  State. 

With  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 
and  those  willing  to  be  his  comrades  in  it,  I  believe 
that  we  owe  the  absence  of  compromise  this  hour  to 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  and  the  New  York 
Tritons  in  the  country.  (Applause.)  I  mean  exactly 
what  I  say.  An  honest  administration,  an  honest 
President,  stands,  hesitating,  distrusting  the  strength  of 
the  popular  feeling  behind  him,  awed  by  the  Senator 
of  New  York;  to-day,  that  we  have  not  been  compro- 
mised into  disgraceful  and  ruinous  peace  is  due,  more 
than  to  any  other  single  man,  to  the  great  Senator  of 
Massachusetts,  and,  more  than  to  any  other  press,  or 
hundred  presses,  to  the  Tribune  of  New  York  citv. 

What  have  we  to  do,  under  these  circumstances? 
We  are  to  do  this  :  we  are  to  claim  of  the  administra- 
tion the  indication,  the  manifestation  of  a  purpose. 
They  ask  our  support.  We  will  give  it,  if  they  will 
give  us  a  twig  or  a  twine  thread  pn  which  to  take 
hold.  But  we  must  have  something.  And  yet.  ad- 
ministration or  no  administration,  Liberty  waits  on 
the  horizon,  ready  to  descend,  like  a  guardian  angel, 
on  this  distracted  and  beautiful  country.  For  when 
was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  sight  than  twenty 
millions  of  people  ready  to  risk  their  institutions  and 
their  wealth  in  a  struggle  which  every  man  in  his 
secret  heart— no  matter  what  his  lips  say — knows 
means  liberty — the  liberty  of  the  hated,  the  friend- 
less, odious,  by  race  and  condition.  I  say,  adminis- 
tration or  no  administration,  events,  the  masses,  have 
decided  that  these  meetings  need  not  be  held  many 
years  to  come,  without  being  turned  into  meetings  to 
celebrate  tbe  freedom  of  four  millions  of  blacks  be- 
twixt here  and  the  Gulf  oi'  Mexico. 

I  will  tell  yon  what  I  do  hope  and  expect:  they 
say  Pennsylvania  wants  a  black  law— means  to  pass  a 
black  law,  in  order  to  shut  out  of  her  territory  those 
fugitives  who  have  made  Fortress  Monroe  their 
refuge,  or  who,  deserted  by  their  masters,  are  living 
alone  upon  Virginia  plantations,  ready  to  come  North 
whenever  the  return  of  the  white  man  or  the  rigor  of 
winter  forces  them  to  it.  There  will  grow  OM  good, 
however  unintended,  from  that  negronhohin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, When  tho  first  frosts  com,.,  there  will  be 
leo  thousand  men,  women  and  children,  blacks,  taking 

refuge  Id  Fortress  Monroe.    The  friend*  oi  the  gov 

eminent  are  asking  what  the  AUiliii, mists  mono  lo  do 
with  thetn.  Nothing.  We  leave  lliom' on  yonr  hands. 
Yon  dare  not,  in  the  face  .it'  the  civilised  world,  iv 
turn  them  lo  their  masters.  More  than  that.  \  mi 
do  not  want  to.      Abraham  Lincoln,  Salmon  I*.  Chase, 

Montgomery  Blair,  have  not  th.'  bean  nor  the  wish 
to  jint  back  into  the  bell  of  Virginia  t&rag  one  sin 
g!e  contraband  article  in   Fortress  Monroe,     They 


never  will  do  it.  And  when  20,000,  40,000,  100.000 
are  within  the  lines  of  Gen.  Scott's  army,  the  gov- 
ernment must  indicate  its  purpose.  If  we  cannot 
clutch  it  out  of  them,  the  slaves  will  smother  it  out. 
When  the  time  comes,  it  cannot  be  that  we  shall  ex- 
port them  to  Jamaica,  we  have  not  the  shipping;  that 
we  will  force  them  to  Hayti,  we  have  no  right;  that 
we  will  send  them  to  die  in  Liberia,  we  cannot  afford 
it.  To  export  the  working  class  is  suicide.  We  can- 
not take  them  North;  Pennsylvania  has  built  her 
wall,  tall  as  the  Alleghanies,  and  forbids  it.  God 
grant  the  first  frost  may  find  500,000  such  arguments 
within  our  lines — arguments  for  tho  administration 
to  declare  itself;  for,  hemmed  in  on  the  North  by 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  East  by  the  ocean,  on  the  West 
by  the  Mississippi,  and  above,  by  loyalty  to  God, 
Abraham  Lincoln  can  say  nothing  else  but  this  : 
"  The  stars  and  stripes  shall  float  over  Virginia,  and 
every  black  man  that  sees  them  may  live  where  he 
was  born,  certain  that  while  twenty  miflion  of  men 
breathe  in  the  North,  he  never  shall  find  or  fear  a 
master."  (Loud  applause.)  You  perceive  that  the 
government  will  be  shut  up  to  emancipation  on  the 
soil.  Shut  the  government  up  to  its  duty.  Send 
Lane  or  Montgomery  to  Memphis,  and  the  black  men 
in  their  ranks  will  be  double  the  whites.  The  de- 
cision what  to  do  with  these  allies  settk^s_th'e~"1dave — 
question.  Slavery  will  never  exist  again  in  Virginia, 
unless  the  United  States  Government  brings  it  back. 
Let  the  administration  compel  every  General's  actions 
to  eat  his  bad  words  and  fulfil  his  good  ones,  as  thor- 
oughly as  Butler's  have  done,  and  we  will  wait  their 
further  conversion,  trusting  events  awhile.  But.  we 
demand  the  rigor  of  all  the  law  left  us.  Then  you 
and  I  must  prepare  the  public  opinion  behind  these 
politicians.  We  must  prepare  a  public  opinion,  that, 
by  the  4th  day  of  December,  will  be  ready  to  sustain 
Congress  in  meeting  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  quarrel. 
Suppose  you  are  as  brave,  as  rich,  as  strong,  as  per- 
sistent, as  you  suppose  yourselves  to  be,  while  we  fight, 
we  have  nothing  but  Mexican  wars  and  South  Ameri- 
can civilization  before  us ;  a  conflict  of  States;  per- 
petual war;  the  South  fighting  desperately,  on  the 
mountains,  ambuscades,  guerrilla  warfare,  but  fight- 
ing. Is  that  the  country  we  look  forward  to?  Is 
that  the  civilization  which  the  North  would  accept? 
Never!  If  our  statesmen  eanaot  give  us  anything 
better,  mark  me !  if  Europe  does  not  recognize  in 
two  years,  the  North  will  compromise.  Northern 
trade,  Northern  industry,  Northern  common  sense, 
will  never  suffer  such  a  future  for  years.  The  North 
will  compromise  before  she  will  endure  it.  Save  ns 
from  long  years  of  war.  Save  us,  either  by  emanci- 
pation or  division.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  years 
of  civil  war,  demoralizing,  weakening,  destroying  the 
ultimate  hope  of  either  a  jteH^ful  or  a  successful  deal- 
ing with  the  slave  question. 

And  yet,  I  see  the  value  of  this  war.  I  s 
General  Scott  has  got  200,000  men.  I  only  hope  that 
when  Congress  is  adjourned,  he  will  advance  into 
Virginia,  and  fight.  I  do  not  believe  there  arc  50,000 
soldiers  on  the  other  side.  I  believe  Beauregard  lives, 
spite  of  the  telegraph,  and  I  believe  there  are  some 
40  or  50,000  men  with  arms,  of  some  sort,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia — the  rest  is  bravado.  But  it  won't  do  to 
rely  wholly  on  blockade,  to  starve  them  out;  it  won't 
do  to  wait  till  they  disperse.  The  worth  of  this  war 
is  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  North.  No  South- 
ern man  believes  that  the  Northerner  has  any  courage. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  South  aj'ects  to  believe  this— 
she  does  believe-it;  aud  but  for  the  conduct  of  Charles 
Sumuer,  and  a  dozen  like  him,  she  has  a  right  to  be- 
lieve it.  She  has  never  met  in  that  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives,  for  sixty  years,  more  than  half  a 
score  of  men  who  have  dared  to  look  her  in  the  face. 
She  had  a  right,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  North 
was  craven,  or  pedlar;  for  what  she  could  not  bully, 
she  could  always  buy.  Now,  the  benefit  of  this  war — 
the  blessing  of  it — which  we  shall  buy  at  a  million  of 
dollars  a  day,  and  cheap  at  that,  is,  that  we  shall  beat 
this  saucy  Virginia,  some  half  dozen  times,  into  good 
behavior.  We  shall  convince  these  incredulous  Caro- 
linians that  the  North  can  fight  when  she  thinks  it 
worth  while;  and  then,  either  in  the  Union,  or  along 
side  of  it,  they  will  live  in  peace,  and  treat  us  proper- 
ly. They  never  will  until  then.  General  Scott  may 
starve  the  Gulf  States;  he  never  will  starve  out  of 
them  the  conviction  that  New  England  is  coward. 
That  can  only  be  cannonaded  out  of  them,  on  the  sa- 
cred soil  of  Virginia  (applause) ;  and  the  lesson  which 
John  Brown  set  the  text  for,  it  is  for  us  to  write  in 
characters  visible  from  Harper's  Perry  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

My  policy,  therefore,  is.  give  the  administration 
generous  sympathy ;  give  it  all  the  confidence  for 
honesty  of  purpose  you  can.  They  mean  uow  only 
the  Union.  That  is  all  they  mean  at  present;  but 
they  are  "willing"  we  should  make  them  mean  any 
thing  more  we  please.  They  are  not  like  Seward— 
slippery,  equivocal,  false.  You  ki  oTv"lbi>jMdproblem 
which  disturbed  the  wits  of  the  Schoolmen  for  a 
sand  years.  It  was,  whether,  when  a  man  said,  "I 
lie,"  he  lied  or  told  the  truth  ;  for  if  he  uttered  the 
truth,  he  lied,  and  if  he  lied,  he  told  the  truth. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  exactly  so  in  regard  to  Seward. 
There  is  no  making  any  thing  but  a  parallel  pro- 
blem out  of  his  life  and  speeches.  (Applause.)  But 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  are  honest  men.  Abraham 
Lincoln  means  to  do  his  constitutional  duty  in  the 
crisis.  I  think  Mr.  Chase  means  to.  1  trust  them  as 
individuals  to  that  extent.  Their  party  I  do  not 
trust  at  .all.  See  how  it  has  bartered  the  twenty 
years  of  devotion  aud  energy  in  the  person  of 
Clnflin.  for  the  unrecorded  aud  untried  virtue  of 
Thomas!  And  I  consider  Massachusetts  as  good  a 
specimen  of  tbe  Republican  party  as  exists  in  the 
country.  Hut  I  consider  il  dead,  and  am  thankful  it 
is  deao  [apphiusel.  because  it  leaves  us  free  now  to 
discriminate  as  to  individuals;  and  the  present  eiisis 
demands  that  we  should  make  that  discrimination. 
There  is  no  faith,  no  trust  to  be  placed  on  party  or 
gnnizalions  in  such  :iu  hour  as  this.  They  have  failed 
us  the  whole  winter.  That  free  speech  exists  in  tins 
Commonwealth  is  owing  to  uo  single  word  01 
aid  from  the  Republican  party,  Tbe  UaSM 
licpnbliean  party  has  shewn  itself  in  its  ranks,  and  in 
its  head,  recreant  to  the  most  saeivd  duty  of  tin'  win* 
(or,  and  recreaul  bj  system,  by  Intention,  by  dictation 

ii.  in  \\  .■•  l:n  [ton,  ei'  submission  to  its  known  policy 
mid  wish.  If  moan  what  1  say.  If  1  bad  time,  1 
should  go  over  the  record,  as  1  shall  do  before  the  first. 
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day  of  January  next;  but  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
ttoat  the  Uunublican  party  placed  in  the  Governor's 
fchair  of  this  State,  one  whom  they  considered  the  best 
representative  of  their  principles.  You  know  that  he 
wont  to  Washington,  and  was;  baptized  into  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  that  was  to  be.  You  know  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  saw 
a  mob,  in  tite  pay  and  service  of  secession,  trampling 
under  foot  the  verjr  sentiments  which  placed  him  in 
his  chair  of -State,  and  he  cannot  Ik-  fairly  said  to  have 
lifted  a  finger  for  the  most  sacred  of  all  rights— thai  of 
freedom  of  discussion.  You  know  that,  after  writing 
r  letter  on  the  value  of  free  speech,  of  which  I  said, 
(and  said  it  fittingly,)  that  it  was  the  noblest  word  a 
Massachusetts  Governor  had  spoken  since  the  days  of 
John  Wmthrop,  on  that  mad  week  iu  January,  he  vio- 
lated every  principle  announced  in  his  letter  to  Kim- 
ball, broke  his  promise  as  a  gentleman,  tailed  in  his 
duty  as  an  officer,  aided  his  subordinates  to  belie  the 
Abolitionists  in  the  public  journals  ;  and  when  after- 
ward the  House  of  Representatives  passed,  and  the 
■Senate  was  ready  to  pass,  a  bill  offering  him  that 
power,  the  lack  of  which"  he  had  made  a  pretext  for 
Enaction,  he  personally  intrigued  to  prevent  its  enact- 
ment.    ("Shame.") 

I  know  five  mouths,  crowded  with  great  events, 
-Jhave  passed  since.     But  such  treachery  no  events  are 
large  enough  to  hide.    Free  speech  is  the  germ  of 
'  our  history,  the  corner-stone  of  our  power.     Who- 
ever, in  Massachusetts,  trespasses  on  free  speech,  de- 
clares war  with  all  our  past,  and  endangers  all  our 
future.    Everett,  in  1836,  had  the  excuse  of  a  stranger 
temptation  for  less  infamy.     Let  no  sheen  of  military 
efficiency  bliud  us  to  the  danger  of  such  an  act  from 
one   whom  the  masses  trust.     Last  March,  before  a 
Legislative  Committee,  I  bore  my  testimony  on  this 
point.    I  do  nut  mean  to  forfeit  the  character  of  twenty 
years  of  impartial  vigilance  by  silence  now-    I  feel 
■with  Southey,  speaking  of  an  act  not  so  dangerous  : 
"To  palliate  it  would  be  in  vain;  to  justify  it  would  be 
wicked.     There  is  no  alternative  for  one  who  will 
inot  make  himself  a  participator  in  the  guilt,  but  to 
'record  the  disgraceful  story  with  sorrow  and  shame." 
Why  do  I  mention  this  ?     Is  a  recreant  Governor 
<of  Massachusetts  of  so  much  consequence  ?    No.    But 
in  this  be  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington— of  the  men,  I  mean,  who  were  marked  for 
(die  Cabinet,  when  the  4th  of  March  opened.     They 
did  what  they  thought  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Republican  party.     They  wrecked  it-     Your  Gov- 
ernor placed  himself  among  those  men — ready  to  do 
anything  to  save  the  party.    I  said,  just  now,  that 
Charles  Sumner  and  his  like,  with  the  Tribune,  had 
saved  the  country.    It  is  because  I  believe  of  him, 
(and   I   know   but  some  half-dozen,  others  of  whom 
I  should  dare  to  say  it,)  that  while  he  would  do  any- 
thing to  serve  his  country,  he  would  not  do  a  dis- 
honorable act  to  save  it.     When,  on  the  contrary,  a 
man  writes  himself  down  in  the  other  category,  when 
1  he  shows  himself  willing  to  use  means  he  knows  to 
be  base,  for  an  end  he  thinks  good,  his  usefulness  i; 
I  place  no  confidence,  therefore,  in  the  action 
~~of  thai" -political  organization  which  failed  us  in  the 
trial  hour.     I  put  my  faith  in  the  honesty  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  an  individual,  in  tlie  pledge  which  a 
long  life  has  given  of  Chase's  love  for  the  anti -slavery 
cause  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  either  of  them,  nor  all  of 
them,  nor  all  their  comrades,  have  the  boldness  to  de- 
clare an  emancipation  policy,  until,  by  a  pressure 
which  we  are  to  create,  the  country  forces  them  to  it. 
We  are  on  the  one  side ;  the  enrolled  army  of  Vir- 
ginia on  the  other.     A  defeat,  Woody  and  cruel,  will 
anger  the  North  into  emancipation.     A  victory,  that 
drives  the  South  into  despair,  and  makes  her  seek 
any  means,  in  her  desperation,  may  force  her  govern- 
ment to  emancipation     Let  us  pray  for  the  life  of 
Jefferson  Davis!    (Laughter.)     God  grant  him  long 
life,  and  something  of  an  army  !    (Renewed  laughter.) 
Let  us  pray  that  Heaven,  or  some  power,  will  put  into 
iris  heart  courage,  so  that  he  may  not  run  away  too 
.soon  (merriment) ;   so  that  out  of  the   contest  may 
come  emancipation.     A  northeaster,  that  sweeps  the 
ocean  clear  of  every  sail,  is  one  thing;  the  pattering 
:Storm,  that  only  makes  every  man  feel  uncomfortable, 
is  another.    I  think,  of  late,  we  have  seen  the  latter 
kind  of  warfare,  and  not  the  best  sort. 

What  we  are  to  ask  for  is  a  decisive  policy,  or  the 
commencement  of  it.  I  believe  that  Wall  street 
wants  it ;  State  street  wants  it.  The  merchants  of 
fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  who  see  their  property 
melting  away,  who  countjhajj bosses  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  haveuMvish  to  be  in  a  slave  Union  again 
e  coflie  to  a  moment  when  the  selfishness  of 
ITealth  is  on  our  side.  Rich  men,  or  those  lately  so, 
cannot  afford  to  have  this  war  smothered  up  by  com- 
promise or  half-way  peace  ;  that  were  to  risk  another 
bankruptcy  four  years  hence.  The  heart  of  the 
masses  and  bank  vaults  are  as  one.  At  a  fitting  mo- 
ment, the  government  lias  only  to  decree  justice,  and 
it  will  see  the  nation  take  its  place  among  honorable 
States,  with  an  uprising  as  proud  and  glorious,  as 
hearty  and  unanimous,  as  that  which  awed  Europe 
into  sympathy  and  respect  two  months  ago.  This 
administration  holds  in  its  hand  the  seed  of  the  mighti- 
est change  of  our  age — the  change  of  the  Great  Re- 
public from  hypocrisy  into  honor.  It  lies  with  them 
to  assure  the  success  of  this  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  make  the  world  our  debtors.  So  far, 
the  people  have  done  their  full  share,  rebuking  dis- 
trust from  the  height  of  a  sublime  virtue.  Let  states- 
men fitly  use  the  noble  weapons  which  a  great  people 
have  foreed  into  their  almost  reluctant  hands.  Woe 
to  any  man  who  balks  the  hour,  or  fails  to  seize  the 
golden  opportunity  !  The  curses  of  one  race  left  in 
chains — of  another  mocked  in  its  purpose — of  the  world 
sad  from  the  failure  of  its  great  free  model,  shall  load 
his  memory. 

I  look  at  this  question  only  as   an  Abolitionist.     If 
I  stood  here  on  other  ground,  I  should  have  a  great 
deal  else  to  say.     If  I  stood  here  as  a  citizen,  I  should 
protest  against  the  criticism  by  the  press  of  our   gen- 
erals and  colonels — upon  the  hasty  rebuke  of  a  sin- 
gle error,  mischance  or  mistake,  of  what  are  called 
"  civil "  generals.     I  have  no  such  fault  to  find.     Our 
array,  hitherto,   has  been   officered — how?     Out  of 
every  ten,  eight  were  Southerners.     Of  those  eight, 
four  were  traitors  and  two  were  imbeciles  ;  so  we  had 
about  two  out  of  ten  worth  anything.     We  have  now 
civilians ;  unpractised  men,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
"  smart"    men,   entitling    New    Englanders.      They 
could  build  a  ship  on  ten  days'  notice,  and  translate 
the  New  Testament  out  of  the  original  Greek  with 
month's  schooling.    It  does  not  need  long  to  make 
anything  out  of  a  Yankee ;  and  in  ten  such  Yankees, 
you  will  find  five  that  think,  each  one  of  them,  they 
President :  such  will  face  ambuscades  or  open 
"batteries  for    a    chance.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Those  men  will  fight  boldly,  at  least.     The  other  five 
have  reputation,  a  purpose,  and  an  intention  to  do 
their  duty.     You  will  get  two-thirds  of  the  ten  decent 
-  officers,  in  the  end.     Wait  awhile :  we  can  afford  to 
\  teach  such  men  their  art  on  the  "sacred  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia."    An  army,  raised  at  a  bound  from  25,000  to 
2-30,000 — where,  but  among  civilians,  shall  it  find  new 
(Officers'?     I   see   no   errors   in    the    last  two   months 
which  the  history  of  the  great  Frederic  and  of  Well- 
ington does  not  parallel.     I  have,  therefore,  no  criti- 
cism of  the  army.     I  think,  if  it  was  noUicld  back,  it 
*-.'ouId  have  bivouacked  at  Richmond,  and  not  met  a 
Southern  naldier,  either.    (Applause.)     So  that,  if  I 
were  speaking  as  a  citizen,  I  sliould  have  no  fault  to 
*   iind  with  our  levies,  with  our  generals,  with  the  gen- 
,cral  machinery.     They  want  only  a  head.     They 
grant  only  a  purpose,  and  that  the  masses  are  to  give 
£hem,  not  the  statesmen.     You  and  I  are  to  begin  it. 
And  as  I  so  seldom  praise  anybody,  I  certainly  may  be 
allowed  to  say  oi'  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  which  we  so  often 
find  fault  with,  that  it  has  done  ycomanly  sevice  in 
-the  last  six  month*.   We  wanta  press  equally  energet- 
ic, equally  exacting1,  all  over  the  country  ;  and  we  want 
a  public  opinion  liore  in  Massachusetts  that  shall  forget 
party  ljnes,not  fm*  the  purpose  of  welcoming  Bell-Ever- 
ett or  broken-down  Democratic  statesmen  into  their 
ranks;  but  shall  Jin-get  party  lines,  in  order  to  rise  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  hour,  and   tell   the  open  secret  on 
every  mail's  tirx    -merchant,  farmer,  politician,  clergy- 


man— that  which  no  man  dares  print,  and  no  politician 
avow,  but  which  flashes  from  every  eye,  and  nestles 
in  every  heart.  It  is,  that  every  man  believes  this  a 
fight  for  and  against  slavery,  and  intends  to  strangle 
it.  Why  should  they  not  say  it  \  It  ought  to  be  said 
iu  our  Legislature — ought  to  be  said  in  Congress — 
ought  to  be  said  very  soon  by  the  administration. 

I  could  talk  a  great  deal  longer,  if  it  were  necessa- 
ry (many  voices—"  Go.  on  !  ") ;  but  of  what  use  were 
it?  We  are  all,  as  I  said,  afloat.  The  good  God 
takes  the  helm  out  of  man's  hands,  and  we  have 
only  to  be  faithful,  each  in  our  little  place,  and  let 
the  great  spirit  of  the  century  lift  up  our  practice  to 
our  ideal.  These  days  of  anti-slavery  gatherings  for 
the  purpose  of  emancipation,  I  believe,  will  be  soon 
over.  By  the  Constitution  or  over  it,  liberty  is  sure 
to  come.  Our  part  will  soon  be  to  watch  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  victim  race,  guard  it  during  its  pupilage, 
shelter  it  by  patronage,  by  protection,  by  privilege, 
by  recognizing  its  chum  to  an  equal  manhood. 
Sooner  than  we  expected,  sooner  than  the  most 
sanguine  of  us  dreamed,  this  problem  is  to  be  decided. 
How  often  we  have  stood  under  these  trees,  and  some- 
times talked  despondingly  of  the  future !  Mr.  Garrison 
once  burned  the  U.  S.  Constitution  on  this  platform. 
It  is  now  indeed  a  blurred  and  tattered  parchment 
between  the  cannon  of  South  Carolina  and  the  sides 
of  fort  Sumter.  It  is  gone;  the  nation  survives. 
The  parchment  is  rent  in  twain;  the  people  exist. 
That  people  are  to  shape  their  government  anew. 
You  and  I  are  to  have  a  voice  in  the  moulding.  The 
part  which  Henry  and  Madison,  which  Hancock  and 
Adams,  played  in  '87,  we  are  to  play  to-day.  They 
yielded  to  the  recollection  of  past  suffering,  to  the  fear 
of  present  evil,  to  the  prestige  of  great  names,  and 
made  an  instrument  out  of  which  have  grown  sixty 
years  of  infamy,  and  now  civil  war.  They  planted 
the  dragon's  teeth,  and,  to-day,  Boston  and  South 
Carolina  hold  each  other  by.  the  throat.  This  is  the 
first-born  child  of  1787.  To-day  we  plant  fresh  seed. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  administration  are  pausing,  wait- 
ing. The  furrow  is  opened.  The  guns  are  shotted 
to  the  lips-  They  are  to  be  pointed — where*?  At  a 
miserable  rattlesnake  flag  !  At  a  bankrupt  and  fugi- 
tive cabinet,  now  in  Montgomery  and  now  in  Rich- 
mond !  At  a  General,  of  whom  half  the  world 
doubts  his  existence  ?  No  !  Your  250,000  muskets, 
shotted  by  thirty  years  of  anti-slavery  agitation,  are 
to  be  pointed  at  the  Slave  Power.  (Applause.)  De- 
molish it !  (Renewed  applause.)  Shame  England; 
waken  France ;  summon  Europe  to  our  side  by 
proclaiming  that  the  cause  of  the  North  is  liberty, 
and  our  end  justice ;  that  no  flag,  no  parchment,  is 
worth  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  but  that  four  millions 
of  slaves,  whom  we  have  outraged  for  seventy  years, 
claim  of  us  this  atonement ;  and  whether,  in  money 
or  in  blood,  it  is  to  be  laid  cheerfully  on  the  altar. 
Show  the  world  that  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  the 
ripe  fruit  of  two  hundred  years  of  self-government 
and  Puritanism,  are  above  wars  waged  for  the  bauble 
of  a  crown,  the  etiquette  of  a  boundary,  or  the  honor 
of  a  flag :  that  they  take  the  thunderbolt,  as  God  does, 
only  to  lift  up  the  humble  and  abase  the  proud,  and 
execute  justice  between  man  and  man. 

I  want  to  take  bade  that  name  which  I  endeavored 
to  write  on  the  forehead  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Springfield,— " the  slave-hound  of  Illinois";  and  in- 
stead of  it,  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1862,  I 
want  to  write  on  that  then  honored  brow,  "Liberator 
of  four  millions  of  bondmen ;  first  President  of  the 
free  United  States  of  America."  (Loud  applause.) 
Help  him  to  that  fame.  The  Western  lawyer  is 
"  willing,"  only  he  has  not  the  courage  to  offer. 
(Laughter.)  We  can  help  him.  Help  him  by  the 
press.  Why,  the  Boston  Atlas  has  recovered  its 
soul  1  It  speaks  brave  words.  Soon  they  will  let  us 
stand  by  the  left  wing  of  the  party.  We  can  save  it 
from  being  devoured  by  the  Leverett  Saltonstalls 
and  George  T.  Curtises  of  a  defunct  dynasty.  And  it 
must  be  saved,  not  the  party  lines,  but  the  heart  of  it. 
Massachusetts  must  send  out,  not  merely  men ;  as 
usual,  she  must  send  out  ideas.  I  take  from  your 
Governor  no  jot  of  his  merit.  I  tear  from  his  brow 
no  leaf  of  his  laurel.  Prompt,  efficient,  sagacious, 
foresighted,  exact  in  routine, — I  grant  i t  all-  He  has 
done  well  with  the  military  arm  of  Massachusetts. 
But  brute  force,  muskets,  Minnie  rifles,  are  not  the 
real  arguments  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  Virginia 
can  fire  a  gun — from  an  ambuscade — and  Illinois  can 
muster  a  regiment;  but  it  is  only  the  Bay  State  that 
can  remodel  an  age.  It  is  only  the  conscience  and  the 
brain  of  Yankees  that  can  upset  and  set  up  nations. 
That  was  what  we  were  to  have  done  during  the  win- 
ter, and  what  we  are  to  do  for  the  future. 

A  momentous  hour  this.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
make  speeches  in  these  days.  We  stand  at  the  part- 
ing of  two  roads.  A  great  policy  is  to  be  decided  this 
year.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  emancipation  lies  at  the 
end  of  both  roads.  No  doubt  of  it.  As  sure  as  God 
reigns,  the  slaves,  or  most  of  them,  in  ten  years  or 
five,  will  he  free.  But  that  is  sorry  consolation  for 
twenty  millions  of  educated,  Christian,  Republican 
citizens.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  this  problem 
as  a  tried  General  handles  his  troops  on  the  field  of. 
battle, — to  secure  the  result  with  the  least  possible  suf- 
fering. We  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  it  without  half 
a  dozen  years  of  warfare,  without  a  broken  Union, 
without  exasperated  States ;  and  we  can  so  manage  it, 
if  we  will. 

For  myself,  I  put  no  value  on  the  Union.  It  is  a 
name — nothing  more.  It  is  a  parchment,  stained  and 
bloody.  It  were  enough  for  me  to  damn  it  forever, 
that  Thomas  Sims  and  Anthony  Burns  bear  witness 
against  it  on  the  pavements  of  Boston.  But  there  are 
men — some  of  you — who  still  linger  in  your  fathers' 
prejudice  for  the  Union.  If  so,  up  !  gird  yourselves  ! 
demand  of  the  administration  that  they  proclaim  eman- 
cipation. There  is  no  other  way  to  save  the  Union — 
none.  If,  eighteen  months  hence,  General  Scott  is 
encamped,  with  General  Davis  against  him,  in  any 
such  shape  as  now,  (as  I  believe  they  probably  will, 
uidess  emancipation  intervene,)  England  and  Prance 
will  acknowledge  the  confederacy, — we  shall  acknowl- 
edge it ;  and  then,  ten  or  twenty  years  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  exasperated  States  coalesce  a  second  time. 
Now,  seize  time  by  the  forelock;  call  back  to  reason 
the  madness  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia;  announce  that 
the  stars  and  stripes  carry  liberty  with  them.  (Ap- 
plause.) Mr.  Cameron  says,  "Wherever  the  flag 
goes,  trade  follows."  Oh,  better  that  maxim  !  Where- 
ever  the  flag  goes,  liberty  goes  with  it,  and  let  trade 
take  care  of  itself.  (Applause.)  Announce  it,  and 
soon,  if  there  is  a  majority  for  the  Union,  they  will 
show  themselves.  Say  to  the  slaveholders,  "  The 
Union  shares  the  loss  with  you,  if  it  takes  your  slaves 
from  you  by  ajnilitary  necessity."  No  matter  what  it 
costs.  Better  pay  the  money  to  save  the  sinner  from 
his  sin,  than  spend  a  million  a  day,  for  five  years,  in  a 
cruel,  useless,  and  brutal  war.  One  year  is  enough 
for  manhood  ;  enough  to  show  the  character  and  pur- 
pose of  the  North;  any  thing  more  is  brutal.  The 
government  can  prevent  it  by  a  word.  Call  on  the 
honesty  of  the  Cabinet,  and  bid  them  banish  traitors. 
If  that  means  the  Empire  State,  banish  it.  Put  into 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  a  man  whom  Lincoln 
will  not  have  to  watch.  One  half  of  the  clerks  of  the 
departments  are  traitors.  Empty  them  !  Mr.  Chase 
knows,  in  the  Northern  half  of  Ohio,  men  who  for 
nothing,  rather  than  the  places  should  be  filled  by 
traitors,  would  serve  the  government.  I  go  for  decis- 
ion. Adjourn  Congress,  and  Scott  will  be  decisive. 
I  concede  gladly,  proudly,  fully,  the  fame  of  the  Lieut. 
General.  I  do  not  want  him  to  die  or  be  superseded. 
Only  adjourn  Congress ;  tell  him  that  all  hope  for  the 
present  Union  is  over;  but  that  his  lame  as  a  General, 
before  he  dies,  rests  on  his  crushing  the  viper  within 
six  months  ;  and  the  old  man  will  do  it.  (Applause.) 
It  is  not  loyalty,  it  is  not  ability,  it  is  a  nalion  behind 
him  that  he  needs.  You  and  I  can  begin  that  voice 
which  shall  be  echoed  from  the  Mississippi,  and  com- 
pel the  government  to  speak.  Men  whisper  to  us  in 
the  streets,  in  our  chambers,  what  General  Butler 
means  here,  and  Mr.  Cameron  there,  and  Mr.  Chase 
elsewhere;  —  we  want  it  proclaimed.  We  want  it 
known  to  you,  voted  on,  enforced  ;  and  the  next  time 
we  meet  here,  you  will  not  need  me  Iu  make  a  speech. 


Butler  will  be  here,  with  a  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion in  his  hand,  as  an  introduction  to  you,  (loud 
applause,)  asking  your  votes,  perhaps,  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  (laughter,)  and  thinking  that  there  is 
no  pedestal  but  this  which  surely  leads  to  the  guberna- 
torial chair.  Yes,  I  congratulate  you  that  you  will 
soon  have  a  new  batch  of  speakers.  The  old  worn 
and  scarred  guard  can  retire  to  the  rear  rank,  and  the 
new  Major  Generals  and  civilians,  who  have  invented 
"contrabands,"  and  lawyers  who  have  turned  their 
ingenuity  into  the  channel  of  statesmanship,  will  be 
here  to  swell  our  jubilee  of  gratitude  ;  and  we  will 
not  be  careful,  then,  to  divide  the  degrees  of  merit, 
but  cheerfully  let  the  last  comer  take  the  best  prize. 
(Loud  applause.) 
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Ho  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FKIDAY,  JULY  12,  1861. 


P0URTH    OF    JULY    CELEBKATI0N    AT 
PEAMINGHAM, 

The  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  held  its 
customary  meeting  on  the  Fourth  at  Harmony  Grove, 
Framingham,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  who  testified  by  their  presence  their 
appreciation  of  the  idea  which  underlies  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  day,  and  their  sympathy  for  that  reform 
which  would  make  all  the  people  of  the  land,  as  they 
"  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent." 

The  day  was  a  charming  one,  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  lake  fanning  the  grove,  and  making  the  air,  odor- 
ous with  the  breath  of  pines,  delicious  to  the  sense. 
The  train  from  Boston  consisted  of  seven  cars,  well 
filled,  while  Worcester,  Milford,  Pranringham,  and 
the  towns  adjacent,  were  largely  represented.  In  all, 
not  less  than  two  thousand  people,  probably,  were 
present,  who  appeared  heartily  to  enjoy  the  many 
charms  of  the  place,  and  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
exercises. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  assembly  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Garrison,  in  the  beautiful  amphitheatre, 
which  seems  designed  by  thoughtful  Nature  for  just 
such  purposes,  and  the  following  list  of  officers  read, 
which  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  audience : — 
President— EDMUND  QUINCY,  of  Dedham. 
Wee-Presidents — Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Leicester ;  Hon. 
N.  H.  Whiting,  Boston;  Col.  Wm.  Whiting,  Con- 
cord; Chakles  L.  Eemond,  Salem;  Caroline  M. 
Severance,  WestNewton  ;  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall, 
Boston;  Geo.  Draper,  Hopedale ;  Aijdy  Kelley 
Foster,  Worcester  ;  Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.,  Fitch- 
burg;  Hon.  O.  W.  Albee,  Marlboro';  John  Ayres, 
West  Newton. 

Secretaries—  Chas.  K.  Whipple,  J.  M.  W.  Yek- 
rinton,  Boston. 

Finance  Committee— -Eben  D.  Dra'per,  Hopedale; 
Sarah  E.  Wall,  Worcester;  Mrs.  Caroline  R. 
Putnam,  Salem;  Dr.  J.  M.  Aldrich,  Fall  River; 
William  Bassett,  Jr.,  Lynn ;  Rodney  Moore,  Sla- 
tersville. 

REMARKS  OF  EDMUND    QUINCY,  ESQ. 
Mr.  Quinsy,  on  coming  to  the  platform  to  assume 
the  duties  of  President,  said : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  believe  it  lias  been  the 
custom,  at  all  assemblies  which  have  been  held  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  ever  since  the  Fourth  of  July  has  been  cele- 
brated, to  reciprocate  congratulations  on  the  great 
blessings  which  we  derive  from  the  act  of  which  this 
day  is  the  anniversi1  y,  and  the  blessings  which  Heav- 
en has  bestowed  u  on  our  country.  I  think  you  will 
all  agree  with  raf  •  that  the  country  never  had  occasion 
to  be  more  thankful  for  the  Declaration  of  Indepcn 
dence,  or  for  the  blessings  which  Heaven  has  showered 
upon  us,  as  a  nation,  than  we  have  this  day.  Espei 
ially  have  we,  the  Abolitionists,  the  high  priests  of 
freedom  in  this  country, — who  have  been  for  thirty 
years  leagued  for  the  destruction  of  American  slave- 
ry, the  great  enemy  of  the  principle  inaugurated  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776  —  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, the  right  of  every  individual  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness, — never  had  occasion  to  thank 
God  and  take  courage  more  heartily  than  to-day. 
Being  Speaker,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  to-day ;  but 
I  cannot  help  reminding  you  of  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  political  condition  of  this  country, — to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place,  on  the  surface,  at  least, 
of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North,  since  we  last  met 
together  in  this  grove,  a  twelve  month  since.  Nay,  I 
need  not  go  back  a  twelve  month.  Let  us  go  back  and 
place  ourselves  again  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  at  the 
end  of  last  January — not  much  more  than  five  months 
ago — when  we  were  shut  out  of  our  property  by  a 
mob,  led,  or  at  least  tailed,  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston, 
(laughter,)  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  North  was  organizing  itself  into  the  most  crys- 
talline form  of  pro-slavery,  and  we  were  to  have  the 
times  of  '35  acted  over  again,  with  increased  intensity. 
The  voice  of  anti-slavery  was  silenced  all  over  the 
country ;  public  meetings  were  broken  up,  not  only  in 
all  the  large  cities,  but  in  the  villages.  The  hosts 
of  pro-slavery  were  organized,  and  concentrated  into 
secret  societies  all  over  the  country,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  discussion  of  slavery,  so 
that  the  slaveholders  could  enjoy  their  institutions  in 
peace,  and  their  friends  at  the  North  enjoy  those 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table,  in  the 
shape  of  Southern  trade.  What  a  change  has  taken 
place  since  then!  The  very  men  who,  within  three 
or  four  months,  were  openly  befriending  the  cause  of 
the  South, — men  who,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge; 
were  openly  maintaining  that  the  slaveholding  States 
were  in  the  right,  that  they  had  the  right  of  secession, 
that  they  had  ample  provocation  for  it,  that  the 
North  would  go  with  the  South,  and  that  they  would 
put  down  anti-slavery,  and  the  whole  country  be  re- 
organized, virtually,  under  the  Montgomery  Constitu- 
tion,— the  very  men,  I  say,  who  made  these  state- 
ments, in  public  places,  are  now  at  the  head  of  regi- 
ments, and  marching  down  South  to  fight  these  very 
slaveholders  whose  most  humble  servants  they  were 
at  that  time.  I  think  those  men  have  really  changed 
their  opinion.  The  force  of  public  opinion  behind 
them  has  compelled  them  to  change,  not  only  their 
front,  but  their  hearts.  They  begin  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  North,  and  that  their  hopes  of  fame  and 
profit  lie  there,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  the  country 
lies  in  putting  down  the  Slave  Power,  if  not  in  putting 
down  slavery. 

We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  find  our 
country  is  not  so  bad  as  wc  thought  it  was  twelve 
months  ago;  that  our  countrymen  are  not  so  bad  as 
we  believed  them  to  be;  that  they  were  not  ready  to 
submit  to  every  form  of  ignominy  and  insult  that 
could  be  heaped  upon  them  for  "so  much  trash  as 
could  be  grasped  thus  " — which  trash  they  never  got — 
out  of  which  they  were  cheated;  thus  degrading  and 
humiliating  themselves  for  nothing;  and  therefore  this 
mighty  change. 

Who  would  have  thought,  six  months  ago,  that 
there  would  be  300,000  Northern  men  in  arms  on  the 
frontier,  three  months  from  that  time'!  I  am  very 
well  aware,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  there  is  not  a 
thorough  anti-slavery  principle  underlying  this  move- 
ment. I  need  not  affirm  that  there  is  not,  for  you  all 
know  it.  But  events  are  stronger  than  individuals. 
The  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  already  been 
driven  far  beyond  the  ground  which  he  at  Brst  under- 
took to  keep,  lie  said  be  meant  In  Interfere  not  at 
all  with  the  soil  of  the  slavoholding  States,  only  to 
"repossess  himself  of  the  strong  places  they  had  stolen 
from  us;  and  now  we  bco  him  sending  forward  his 
armies  on  to  the  "sacred  soil  of  Virginia,"  with  the 
uiKjiiestkmcri  intention  of  sweeping  over  the  entire 
slavcholding  States,  if  it  be  a  possible  thing  to  d<j. 
Allegiance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  rights 
of  slavery  in  the  country,  led  the  van  of  the  topics  in 
his  inaugural,  ami  every  lime  Ids  agents  opened  their 
mouths  for   the  first  six  weeks,  it  was   to  olfcr  their 


services  to  the  slaveholder  to  put  down  slave  insur- 
rections, or  to  promise  that  any  such  attempt  should 
be  put  down  with  nn  iron  hand  ; — and  that  in  a  portion 
of  the  country  where  a  slave  was  one  of  the  rarest  of 
curiosities,  and  where  a  slave  insurrection  was  a 
moral  and  political  impossibility,  as  much  as  a  rising 
of  the  colored  people  of  Massachusetts  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Yet  those  men  made  this 
statement  for  the  sake  of  political  effect;  but  now, 
one  of  those  very  gentlemen,  making  use  of  his  legal 
acumen,  and  that  skill  which  he  has  learned  in  the 
defence  of  criminals,  invents  a  legal  quibble,  by  which 
the  fugitives  are  regarded  as  "  contraband  of  war," 
as  entrenching  tools,  and  the  President  and  Cabinet 
gladly  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  law.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  government  does  not  lead  the  peo- 
ple; it  is  led  or  driven  by  the  people.  The  people 
have  already  driven  the  Cabinet  far  in  advance  of  the 
ground  they  intended  to  occupy;  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  North  to  know  what  it  wants,  and  be  resolute 
and  determined  to  have  it,  and  the  Cabinet  and  the 
army  will  be  the  obedient  instruments  of  the  public 
will. 

The  Abolitionists  are  charged  with  having  pro- 
duced this  state  of  things,  and  it  is  true.  Wc  accept 
it.  We  acknowledge  that  the  anti-slavery  movement 
is  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  and  we  thank  God  for  it.  The  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  this  moment,  has  for  its 
Office  Agent — who  ?  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  White 
House.  (Laughter.)  And  it  has  for  its  General  Agent, 
in  the  field — who?  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause  and  laughter.)  Whether  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, they  are  doing  the  will  of  the  Abolitionists. 
I  fear  they  do  it  unwillingly.  But,  whether  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  they  are  doing  it,  must  continue  to  do 
it,  and  do  it  more  and  more  thoroughly,  as  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  North  are  more  and  more  resolved 
that  this  quarrel  shall  not  be  settled  upon  any  basis 
except  the  abolition  of  slavery.    (Applause.) 

A  hymn  entitled  "  Secession,"  by  Rev.  Mark  Traf- 
ton,  was  then  sung,  to  the  tune  of  "  Auld  lang  syne," 
after  which,.  E.  H.  Heywood  addressed  the  audience, 
in  an  earnest  and  interesting  speech,  which  was  heard 
with  manifest  pleasure,  and  frequently  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  JAS.  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
Rev.  James   Freeman    Clauke,   of  Boston,  was 
then  introduced,  who  spoke  as  follows  : — 

The  two  gentlemen  who  havejust  spoken  began  by 
saying  that  they  were  not  going  to  make  a  speech, 
and  then  they  went  .on  and  made  two  very  good 
speeches.  I  should  like  to  try  the  same  experiment. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech.  (Laughter.)  Per- 
haps by  saying  that,  I  shall  enable  myself  to  make  one. 
It  is  now  eighty-live  years  since  our  fathers  made 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  put  their  names 
to  it.  We  have  met  here  to-day,  as  the  American 
people  have  been  meeting  every  year  during  this  long 
period,  to  celebrate — what?  An  action,  a  battle,  a 
conquest,  a  victory,  an  achieved  independence?  By 
no  means.  We  do  not  celebrate  the  success.  The 
American  people  do  not  meet  to  celebrate  the  day 
when  the  British  nation  acknowledged,  through  its 
government,  that  we  were  free  and  independent.  But 
we  meet,  and  the  American  people,  led  by  a  sure  in- 
stinct, have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  year  after 
year,  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  which  it  was  declared 
that  America  and  the  American  States,  "of  right 
were  and  ought  to  be  free  and  independent."  That 
is,  we  have  been  celebrating,  not  an  achievement,  but 
a  conviction,  all  that  long  time.  I  ask  you,  friends, 
whether  there  is  not  something  in  that?  Ought  we 
not  to  be  thankful,  when  we  recollect  that  all  along 
through  these  many  years,  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple have  been  celebrating  the  day,  not  on  which  vic- 
tories were  accomplished,  but  on  which  a  right  was 
uttered  ?  I  think  you  have  a  right  especially  to  cele- 
brate this  day.  You  have  believed,  all  along,  in  the 
right,  and  in  the  utterance  of  the  right.  You  have 
made  it  your  policy  to  declare  this  one  fact  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  laud — that  no  man  has  a  right  to  hold  his 
brother  as  a  slave.  You  have  declared  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  whole  stock  which  you  have  had 
has  been  simply  the  utterance,  in  one  form  and  in 
another  form,  of  that  one  idea,  that  nobody  has  a 
right  to  hold  his  brother  as  a  slave.  When  people 
said  to  you,  "  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
negroes  ? "  you  replied,  "  Nobody  has  a  right  to  hold 
another  as  a  slave."  And  when  they  said,  "  Why,  do 
you  want  to  have  insurrections,  and  to  have  the  throats 
cut  of  the  masters  and  mistresses?"  you  have  re- 
plied, "  Nobody  has  a  right  to  hold  any  one  as  a 
slave."  And  when  they  have  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 1 "  you  have  replied,  "  It  is  not  right  to  hold  any- 
body as  a  slave."  That  has  been  your  work,  that  has 
been  your  mission  ;  and  by  means  of  that,  you  have 
done  your  part  in  hastening  forward  the  day  when  no 
foot  that  is  not  free  shall  tread  the  soil  of  this  great 
land- 

But  it  was  not  enough  that,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  our  fathers  should  declare  that  these  States 
ought  to  be  independent.  They  had  to  go  and  fight 
for  it,  and  to  work  for  it ;  and  so,  seven  years  after,  in 
1783,  they  succeeded  in  attaining  the  victory.  And 
then,  after  that,  something  else  had  to  be  done.  They 
had  to  organize  their  conquest,  and  then  came  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  That  M-as  a 
very  different  act  from  carrying  out  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty.  They  had  to  turn  themselves 
round,  look  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  undertake  to 
do  an  entirely  different  work — namely,  to  put  together 
that  which  they  had  succeeded  in  gaining: — to  frame 
a  scheme  of  government.  Instead  of  looking  at  free- 
dom, they  began  to  look  at  order.  They  said,  "  Now, 
we  are  in  a  different  danger.  It  is  not  being  enslaved 
by  a  foreign  government,  but  in  anarchy  at  home,  and 
we  must  contrive  to  make  some  kind  of  arrangement 
by  which  we  shall  have  order  among  ourselves." 
Well,  the  moment  the  people  began  to  organize,  they 
began  to  compromise.  "  I  want  to  have  this  element 
inserted  in  the  Constitution,  and  you  want  that  ele- 
ment inserted.  Now,  how  shall  wc  manage?  Why, 
we  won't  put  in  the  whole  of  yours,  or'  the  whole  of 
mine,  but  a  little  of  each."  And  so  they  went  on, 
step  by  step,  organizing  and  compromising,  compro- 
mising and  organizing,  and  at  last  we  had  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution.  ' 
Now,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  many  of  the  anti- 
slavery  people  to  say  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  a  pro-slavery  document.  So  it  is.  When  you  took 
at  it  from  one  side,  it  is  a  pro-slavery  document;  but, 
as  I  have  always  thought,  it  is,  also,  when  you  look 
at  it  from  another  side,  an  anti-slavery  document. 
My  notion  about  the  Federal  Constitution  is,  that  it  is 
both  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery.  Iu  other  words, 
that  it  is  an  inconsistent  document.  There  were 
things  put  together  for  the  sake  of  having  a  Union, 
that  did  not  really  fit,  that  could  not  be  made  to  fit. 
These  timbers  would  not  go  quite  together,  and  so 
they  had  to  be  put  as  near  together  as  they  could  be 
made  to  go,  and  nailed  together  as  well  as  they  could 
be  fastened,  and  then  plastered  over,  then  painted 
over,  and  covered  up,  and  the  whole  was  made  to 
look  like  one  substantial  building.  But  by  and  by 
cracks  began  to  appear,  and  then  it  was  found  that, 
after  all,  there  was  not  that  sort  of  unity  that  was  at 
first  anticipated. 

If  you  look  over  head  at  night,  you  will  see,  about 
this  season  of  the  year,  a  lovely  star  glittering  with  a 
blue  light  in  the  region  of  the  firmament  over  you — a 
star  of  the  constellation  Lyra.  Near  that  star,  there 
are  two  other  stars,  making  a  little  equilateral  trian- 
gle. If  you  examine  one  of  those  stars,  which  seems 
to  be  a  single  orb,  with  a  telescope  of  low  power,  you 
will  find  that,  instead  of  its  being  a  single  star,  it  is,  in 
fact,  double— two  stars  instead  of  one.  But  if  you 
examine  it  again,  with  a.  telescope  of  a  higher  power, 

you  will  find  that,  Instead  of  being  a  double  Btar,  it  is 

a  quadruple   Star;  And   instead  of  having  one  or  two 
stars,  you  have  in  fact  two  pairs  of  .stars,  of  exqulaitO 
little  points,  and  near  them,  two  other  little  exquisite 
points,    the    whole    revolving    round   each   otl: 
making  a  quadruple  star. 


Now,  something  like  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
Federal  Constitution.  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
what  seems  to  be  like  one  government;  but  when 
you  come  to  examine  it  closely,  you  will  find  that 
there  were  two  hostile  elements — the  element  of  lib- 
erty and  the  element  of  slavery— joined  together  in 
We  have,  for  instance,  three  places  iu  the  Consti- 
tution where  there  is  a  recognition  of  slavery; — a 
faint  and  a  doubtful  recognition,  as  of  those  who  were 
ashamed  of  slavery,  and  did  not  want  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution, but  did  not  know  very  well  how  they  should 
succeed  in  organizing  a  government  "unless  they  ad- 
mitted it,  and  so  they  put  it  in;  but  in  a  very  careful 
and  gingerly  way,  so  as  to  have  as  little  the  appear- 
ance of  slavery  as  possible.  So,  in  the  first  article, 
they  inserted  this  clause: — 


"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons." 


That  meant  slaves,  as  you  know ;  and  you  know 
how  great  a  fire  that  little  matter  has  kindled. 

Then  they  went  on,  and  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
same  article,  they  declared,  "that  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  Well, 
that  meant,  that  the  slave  trade  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited until  after  1808,  but  it  is  stated  in  a  modest  and 
humble  way. 

Then,  as  the  third  pro-slavery  element  in  the  Con- 
stitution, we  have  the  famous  clause  which  has  been 
so  often  quoted  in  regard  to  the  return  of  fugitives  : — 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due."     Art.  4,  sec.  2. 

You  see  how  awkward  that  is ;  how  very  much 
afraid  they  were  to  say  what  they  meant.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did  mean  to  return  fugitive 
slaves,  but  they  did  not  venture  to  say  it.  They  plas- 
tered it  over  and  painted  it  over,  as  well  as  they  could. 
They,  in  fact,  expressed  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  grammatically  mean  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they 
intended,  because  the  nominative  of  those  verbs, 
"  shall  be  delivered  up,"  and  "  shall  be  discharged," 
is  "no  person";  so  that,  grammatically,  that  famous 
clause  means  that  the  fugitive  slave  shall  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  "  discharged  from  service  or  labor,"  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  shall  not  be  "  delivered  up  " ;  and 
if  it  had  been  in  favor  of  the  South,  instead  of  in  favor 
of  the  North,  that  grammatical  construction  would 
have  been  brought  out  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  whole 
of  that  article  would  have  been  thrown  under  the  table 
of  the  speaker,  never  to  come  out  again.  The  South 
would  have  said,  "  People  should  say  what  they  mean  ; 
and  if  they  meant  that  the  fugitive  slave  should  be 
given  up,  they  should  have  said  so,  but  they  have  said 
that  he  shall  not  be  given  up."  That  is  what  the  South 
mid  have  said,  but  wc  never  referred  to  that  fact.  I 
allude  to  that  only  to  show  the  way  in  which,  in  the 
■gairization  of  the  government,  this  element  of  sla- 
very was  introduced,  along  with  the  many  elements  of 
freedom  introduced  there. 

But  this  was  not  all.  We  have  not  only  in  the  Con- 
stitution this  double  star — the  black  star  of  slavery 
and  the  'brilliant  orb  of  freedom — but  we  have  another 
antagonism,  just  as  real  and  just  as  striking.  It  is  a 
quadruple  star.  You  know  very  well  it  was  not  Mr. 
Calhoun  who  first  asserted  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, and,  as  a  consequence  to  that,  the  doctrine  of  se- 
cession. So  long  ago  as  the  year  1798,  those  great 
Southern  statesmen,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison, 
in  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  laid  down,  em- 
phatically, the  doctrine  of  nullification.  Mr.  Everett, 
his  speech  in  New  York,  undertakes  to  explain 
away  that  fact.  The  fact  stands,  that  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  with  secessiou  connected  necessarily  with 
it,  was  interpreted  by  those  great  founders  of  the  State, 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madiso»,-as  heing  the  true  and 
natural  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  Mr.  Madison  said  that  the  States  were,  by  the 
Coustitution,  parties  to  a  compact;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  compact;  and  that,  when  the  parties  to  that 
compact  differed  as  regards  its  interpretation,  and  there 
was  no  authorized  person  to  decide  between  them, 
each  must  decide  for  himself,  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity ;  and  that  the  Federal  Court,  being  a  part  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  compact,  had  no  right  to  decide  as 
against  the  claim  of  either  of  the  States ;  therefore, 
that  a  State  had  a  right  to  decide  for  itself  that  any 
act  of  the  Federal  Government  was  unconstitutional, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  right  to  decide  for  itself  the  same  thing. 

The  doctrine  of  nullification  was  laid  down  in  those 
resolutions  by  these  great  statesmen,  with  secession 
connected  with  it.  You  know  very  well  that  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Democratic  party  at  that 
time.  The  Federal  party,  at  that  time,  took  its  stand' 
on  the  antagonistic  doctrine.  The  Federal  party  had 
for  its  object,  to  defend  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  against  the  independent  claims  of  the 
States.  The  Democratic  party  had  for  its  object  and 
leading  idea,  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  as  against  the  General  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  party,  at  that  time,  took  the  ground 
which  the  whole  North  takes  to-day  ;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  at  that  time,  took  the  ground  which  the 
South  almost  universally  takes  to-day.  Well,  -there 
was  a  split.  There  was  iu  the  Constitution  evidently 
a  primal  crack,  preparatory  to  a  future  split.  The 
Federal  party  seemed  to  be  conquered,  put  down  by 
the  Democrats.  It  was  supposed  that  that  controversy 
was  brought  wholly  to  an  end ;  and  yet  we  see  to-day 
great  armies  in  the  field,  pitted  against  each  other  ou 
the  avowed  ground  of  deciding  that  question  of  con- 
stitutional law  ;  because,  although  the  motive  may  be 
different,  although  we  may  have  an  anti-slavery  mo- 
tive at  the  North,  refusing  to  allow  of  the  further  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  although  the  South  may  have 
a  pro-slavery  motive,  determining  to  have  a  greater 
extension  of  slavery  ;  yet  the  reasons  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  the  justifications  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  which  are  different  from  the  motives,  are  exact- 
ly to  be  found  in  that  old  radical  question  which  broke 
out  from  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  which  to-day  bears  its  fruit  in  this  war.  Not  one, 
alone,  but  both  of  the  original  antagonisms,  you  see, 
come  to  light  now,  and  arc  to  be  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword. 

I  have  given  this  little  analysis  of  the  history  of 
the  government,  as  derived  from  the  original  Constitu- 
tion of  our  Union,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  a 
little  what  we  arc  actually  doing  now.  Is  this  an 
anti-slavery  war,  or  is  it  a  Constitutional  war  ?  Is  the 
North  lighting  to-day  for  freedom,  or  is  It  fighting  for 
the  old  federal  doctrine  of  the  government?  It  is  to- 
day fighting  for  both.  The  whole  motive  of  the 
North,  that  which  has  carried  the  Northern  soldiers 
to  the  field,  is  evidently  not  to  defend  the  old  federal 
theory.  That  is  not  what  gives  the  North  courage ; 
that  is  not  what  has  united  the  North  as  one  man  to- 
day J  because  that  federal  doctrine  was  given  up,  sot 
aside  and  relinquished  by  the  North  years  ago  ;  and 
although  it  bus  come  up  again  and  again  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  U,  S.  and  elsewhere,  yet  that  doctrine  of 
the  Union,  by  itself,  without  this  support  derived  from 
the  grand  feeling  of  the  masses  of  opposition  to  slave- 
ry, would  not  to-day  sway  the  North  as  one  man  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  Southern  assumption.  The 
lad  is.  our  government]  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
very  much  like  that  image  described  by  llie  prophet, 
with  its  bead  of  gold,  its  breast  and  arms  of  silver, 
its  belly  of  brass,  Its  logs  of  iron,  and  its  feel  pari 
iron  and  part  clay.  Its  head  was  of  gold — the  great 
original  ideas,  the  prima!  com  id  ion  Of  jnsliee,  of  tree 
ilom.  of  the  universal  equality  of  man  with  man,  with 
which  Ibis  country's  mind  was  tilled  at  the  outset. 
That  is  the  golden    head.     The  body  of  silver  was  all 

thai  pari  of  the  Constitution  which  gave  to  the  people 

of  the  land  the  power  lo  arrange  their  govennuenl  and 
its  laws  according  to  their   own    convictions   ot   fight, 


which  swept  over  all  aristocracy  in  the  State,  and  alt 
aristocracy  in  the  Church,  and  which  has  given  u  to 
see,  for  so  many  years,  in  ibis  country,  a  people  which, 
without  any  standing  army,  was  able  to  maintain  law  ; 
which,  with  scarcely  a  visible  police,  was   able  to  pre- 

rve  order ;  which,  without  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, was  able  to  have  a  universal  church;  and  in 
which  every  child,  whether  of  the  poor  Irish  emigrant 
just  landed  on  the  shore,  or  of  the  millionaire,  was 
able  lo  be  educated  to  such  a  point,  that  every  olHce  in 
the  land  was  open  lo  his  talent.  That  was  the  breast 
and  arms  of  silver — the  frame-work  of  this  govern- 
ment— able  to  effect  all  that,  and  effect  it  so  long. 
All  government  rests  on  force,  ultimately,  and  there- 
fore you  have  iron  in  the  legs.  But  when  you  come 
to  the  feet,  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay. 
There  was  a  fatal  antagonism  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness. The  strength  of  freedom  and  the  weakness  of 
slavery  combined  in  the  feet  of  our  golden  statue  ; 
and  we  now  see  its  fall,  because  of  that  original  de- 
fect. 

But  to-day,  the  question  before  us  is, — things  being 
as  they  are,  and  we  having  now  reached  that  point  in 
which  these  ideas  hav^  at  last  appeared  in  the  form 
of  hostile  armies, — what  is  our  duty,  and  what  can 
we  do  ?  The  other  night,  as  we  looked  at  the  heavens, 
we  saw  suddenly  that  magnificent  comet,  that  splen- 
did and  ominous  portent,  on  the  side  of  the  North, 
with  the  North  Star  on  one  side  and  the  Northern 
Bear  on  the  other:  ominous  to  every  Southern  eye  of 
the  impending  force  which  was  to  come  from  the 
North,  which  was  to  come  from  freedom,  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  slavery.  It  was  the  very  comet  of  which, 
apparently,  Milton  spoke,  when  he  said  that  it 

"  fires  the  length  of  Oplriucafi  huge 

In  the  Arctic  sky,  and  frwn  his  hunid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

But  that  came  unexpected.  No  astronomer  had 
foretold  it.  So  has  this  war  come  unexpected.  No 
political  astronomer  was  able  to  foresee,  six  months 
ago,  what  was  coming.  Nobody  foresaw  it;  and  yet 
that  comet  has  not  come  by  miracle.  It  has  been 
drawn  along  by  the  sure  laws  of  the  universe,  by  the 
everlasting  force  which  God  has  impressed  upon  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  drawn  along  from  the  upward  abyss 
of  space,  year  alter  year,  along  its  sure  orbit,  slowly ' 
moving  toward  the  sun, but  with  agradually  accelerated 
rate,  until  at  last  it  comes  plunging  down  directly  at 
the  face  of  the  great  orb  of  day.  But  it  is  all  law. 
It  is  not  accident;  it  is  will,  it  is  law.  And  so  this 
great  conflict  to-day  has  taken  us  by  surprise,  and  has 
come  unexpected ;  but  it  has  come  by  law ;  it  was  in- 
evitable. There  have  been  times  when  it  might  have 
been  prevented.  The  North  might  have  prevented 
it,  years  ago,  if  they  had  refused  to  admit  Missouri  as 
a  slave  State.  Years  after  that,  it  might  have  been 
prevented,  if  they  had  refused  to  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union  as  a  slave  State;  and  years  after,  if  they 
had  resisted  the  compromises  of  1850.  I  know  aiot 
how  long  it  might  have  been  arrested.  It  might  have 
been  turned  aside.  This  new  force  might  have  intro- 
duced another  attraction,  and  sent  it  off  in  another 
direction.  War  need  not  have  come,  if  we  had-been"" 
faithful  to  every  duty  in  the  past;  but  it  has  come, 
and  what  is  our  duty  now  ?  The  duty  of  anti-slavery 
men  to-day  is,  to  do  that  which  nobody  else  will  do. 
Your  anti-slavery  men  are  those  who  remember  the 
slave.  Nobody  else  remembers  the  slave  to-day  ;  it  is 
your  duty  to  remember  him.  Nobody  else  remem- 
bers the  four  millions  whose  whole  destiny  is  involved 
in  the  termination  given  to  tills  conflict.  It  ia  for 
you  to  remember  the  destiny  of  these  four  millions. 
It  is  for  you  to  remind  the  people  of  the  land  that 
there  can  be  no  secure  peace,  that  the  whole  struggle 
will  be  thrown  away,  that  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
blood  which  we  lavish  in  this  war  will  go  for  nothing, 
unless  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  such  guaranties  of  the 
weakness  of  the  South  and  of  the  Slave  Power,  that 
all  never  be  able  to  rise  again  to  resist  the  power 
of  freedom.  How  can  these  guaranties  be  obtained  : 
There  are  no  guaranties  that  I  know  of,  except  the 
guaranty  of  emancipation.  There  is  nothing  else.  If 
we  come  out  of  this  war  with  fifteen  slave  States,  we 
are  sure  to  have  another  war.  l»uJ  hy,  sonniir  or 
later.  The  only  guaranty  that  this  nation  can  hfcve, 
the  only  guaranty  which  the  capitalists  who  are 
squandering  their  money  in  defence  of  the  Union,  the 
only  guaranty  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
sending  their  sons  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  can 
have  against  having  to  do  the  whole  work  over  again, 
is  to  be  found  in  emancipation.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  guaranty,  for  this  purpose,  of 
the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  of  the  South;  but 
1  do  say.,  that  sensible,  practical  men  at  the  North, 
who  only  care  for  the  Union,  and  do  not  care  one  bit 
for  anti-slavery,  can  be  made  to  see,  if  proper  pains 
are  taken,  that  it  is  .absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
realize  any  good  from  this  great  struggle,  that  it  shall 
end  at  last  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
border  States.  They  can  be  made  to  see  that,  and 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  see  it.  That  is  not  car- 
rying out  the  anti-slavery  principle,  which  demands 
the  emancipation  of  every  slave,  down  to  the  last ; 
but  it  is  taking  a  great  practical  step  iu  that  direction, 
and  a  step  which,  once  taken,  will  necessitate  all  the 
rest.  And  that  step,  it  seems  to  me,  every  sensible 
business  man,  all  over  the  North,  may  be  convinced 
must  be  taken,  if  they  are  not  to  throw  away  all  they 
are  doing,  and  have  it  all  go  for  nothing. 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
Only  this  other  thing :  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  also,  to 
recognize  the  movements  of  Providence.  We  cannot 
help  it  very  well.  We  cannot  help  seeing  that  God 
has  taken  this  matter  into  his  own  hands.  We  can- 
not help  recognizing  the  fact,  that  we  are  all  of  us  on 
a  great  current,  drifting  on  together,  we  cannot  tell 
where,  and  wc  hardly  know  what  is  to  be  the  result. 
We  can  exert  ourselves  a  little  ;  we  can  do  our  duty  ; 
and  God  may,  from  these  efforts,  produce  great  re- 
Bidts,  by  and  by.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  our 
power  consists  now  in  recognizing  the  divine  presence 
in  this  work,  and  in  that  strength  going  forward,  full 
of  courage,  full  of  hope,  full  of  confidence,  recogniz- 
ing, through  this  whole  strange  history,  the  enormous 
power  of  ideas,  seeing  how  every  true  idea  must, 
sooner  or  later,  ripen  into  fact,  and  so  having  more 
and  more  confidence  in  that  great  moral  principle 
which  you  laid  as  the  basis  of  your  movement— the 
principle  of  everlasting  justice  and  eternal  right. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  then  introduced  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan, of  Michigan,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church 
which  had  anticipated  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  the  enunciation  of  its  great  principle,  "No 
union  with  slaveholders,"  and  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  impartial  freedom  to  the  present  hour. 
Mr.  )liu.uiAs  said  he  was  glad  to  be  present  with 
so  many  of  the  friends  of  the  slave,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  people  who  believed  that  the  true  church 
was  the  ark  of  liberty  for  the  slave,  and  Christ  the 
deliverer  of  the  oppressed.  He  then  proceeded  to 
speak  upon  slavery  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  taking  a  text  of  Scripture  as  the  basis  of  Iris 
remarks,  and  making  an  application  of  the  Bible  ac- 
count of  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal  to  the  events  of 
the  present  hour.  He  concluded  Ins  remarks  by  say- 
ing, that  until  we  determine  to  cut  ourselves  loose 
from  national  iniquity,  until  we  plant  ourselves 
strongly  upon  the  rock  of  truth  and  true  liberty,  we 
can  never  make  successful  battle  Upon  the  giva:  svs 
teni  of  slavery. 

A  "  Song  of  Freedom  "  was  thou  snug,  to  the  tune 
of  ■' Scots  wha  Itae."  and  the  meeting  adjourned,  to 
reassemble  again  at  "-'  o'clock. 


AVTKBHOON.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
'J  o'clock,  and  a  hymn  bv  Augustine  Caldwell,  entitled 
"Liberty    for    all."    was    lung,    alter    which    Snivel, 

Mat,  Jr.,  General  Agenl  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Bocietyj  made  an  earnest  appeal  lor  funds  to 
•'  help  the  cause  along."  He  referred  to  the  wonder- 
ful change  which  has  taken  place  in  public  sentiment 

Within  a  few  months,  and  urged  upon  his    hi 

duty  of  OOOtinuod  activity    and   failhl'ulnoss,    iu  order 

that  this  change  might  bo  made  to  rcauil  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  slave.      Tlir  :  lumber,  said  be,  \t  I 
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lethargy  is  broken  up,  the  apathy  is  at  an  end.  How- 
ever far  many  of  the  North  may  be  from  feeling 
right  now,  they  do  begin  to  feel  j  they  have  begun  to 
act;  and  now  I  believe,  under  God,  tlie  salvation  of 
the  slave  and  of  the  North  together  draws  nigh.  But 
the  work  is  not  over.  The  moral  warfare  has  not 
ceased  ;  and  though  for  a  time  it  may  he  eclipsed,  in 
the  sight  of  the  nation,  by  the  array  of  armies,  by  the 
Buttering  of  the  banners,  and  the  sound  thereof  may  be 
deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  drum  and  of  the  artillery, 
nevertheless,  this  power,  the  deepest  and  strongest 
which  can  sway  men,  still  lives,  and,  I  maintain,  is 
embodied  in  this  Society,  and  its  individual  friends 
and  well-wishers. 

Now  friends,  continued  Mr.  M.,  these  are  hard 
times,— and  thank  God  for  them !  I  am  glad  a  time 
has  come  when  we  are  all  called  upon  to  make  some 
sacrifices — when  those  who  are  poor  feel  poorer  than 
ever,  and  all  are  straightened  in  some  way  or  other. 
Still,  let  ua  see  to  it  that  the  old  cause  shall  not  be 
straightened.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  it  shall  have  the 
means  to  send  out  agents,  publish  tracts,  and  send  forth 
its  papers,  and  keep  its  moral  testimony  alive,  vigor- 
ous and  faithful,  until  slavery  breathes  its  last  breath. 
That,  I  am  sure,  you  will  do,  and  do  it  now. 

The  names  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  then 
read,  and  they  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  tlreir  im- 
portant duty,  with  gratifying  results,  the  collection 
amounting  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $185.15. 

Wendell  Phillips,  Esq.,  was  then  introduced, 
and  received  with  hearty  applause.  His  speech  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  paper.  It  was  charac- 
terised by  his  usual  eloquence,  and  warmly  applauded. 
Stephen  S.  Foster  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
said  that,  in  the  new  and  very  interesting  aspect  of 
public  affairs,  he  thought  it  became  them  to  utter  their 
opinion  publicly  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  Abolitionists 
in  this  new  position.  He  had  accordingly  hastily 
drawn  up  two  resolutions,  expressive  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Abolitionists  of 
3STew  England  at  the  present  time,  viz. : — 

Resolved,  That,  as  citizens  deeply  interested  in  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  our  common  country,  we  earn- 
estly ask  and  demand  of  our  national  government  that 
it  at  once  proclaim  an  act  of  emancipation  to  all  our 
enslaved  countrymen,  wherever  held,  as  the  only  hon- 
orable, just  and  efficient  means  of  settling  our  present 
national  troubles,  and  establishing  our  Union  upon  a 
solid  and  enduring  basis. 

Resolved,  That  until  the  government  shall  take  tin. 
step,  and  place  itself  openly  and  unequivocally  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  we  can  give  it  no  support  or  counte- 
nance in  its  effort  to  maintain  its  authority  over  the 
seceded  States,  but  must  continue  to  labor,  as  we  have 
hitherto  done,  to  heap  upon  it  that  obloquy  which  nat- 
urally attaches  to  all  who  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
.    enslaving  their  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Foster  said  that,  as  he  believed  the  resolutions 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting,  he  should 
not  attempt  to  discuss  them  at  that  time.  He  could 
see  no  reason  for  supporting  the  government  now  that 
did  not  exist  twelve  months  ago.  It  was  only  as 
"goods  and  chattels"  that  his  fellow-men  were  re- 
ceived under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Not 
-  until  they  were  received  and  protected  as  men,  at  all 
hazards,  would  he  give  one  cent  of  his  money  or  one 
drop  of  his  blood  for  the  support  of  the- government. 
Mr.  F.  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Phillips  that  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  would  break  the  Union  to  pieces.  He 
still  held  to  the  doctrine  that  "righteousness  exaltcth 
a  nation."  He  believed  that  the  present  administra- 
tration  could  do  no  act  so  honorable  to  itself  or  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  as  to  proclaim  emancipation. 
The  whole  matter  would  then  be  honorably  and  per- 
manently settled.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Phillips 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  confidence  in  the  safety  and 
practicability  of  impartial  justice.  He  [Mr.  F.]  did 
not  know  why  he  should  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  re- 
quire the  government  to  proclaim  immediate  emanci- 
pation. Mr.  Phillips  had  said  the  President  was  not 
strong  enough  to  do  justice  ;  then  let  him  resign  and  go 
home_  rather  than  practise  injustice.  When  a  man 
said  "liberty,"  he  must  mean  liberty,  or  lie  was  not 
the  man  for  him.  When  a  man  sat  upon  the  bench, 
and  claimed  to  execute  justice,  he  must  execute  jus- 
tice, or  not  ask  any  support  from  him.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mr.  Phillips  speak  of  President  Lincoln 
as  "  an  honest  man."  He  supposed  he  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,  but  meant  "an  honest  slaveholder" — if 
that  was  not  a  paradox ;  that  is,  that  when  he  swore 
to  support  the  Constitution,  with  all  its  pro-slavery 
guarantees,  he  meant  honestly  to  keep  his  oath.  He 
wished  to  dissent,  also,  from  the  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  when  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  have 
the  government  pay  for  the  slaves.  He  would  never 
consent  to  pay  the  sinner  to  cease  from  his  sin,  and 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  paying  one  single  dollar  to 
anybody  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Fostek  rose  to  second  the  resolutions. 
She  hoped  they  would  be  put  to  vote,  for  she  thought 
it  would  be  a  discredit  to  the  Abolitionists  of  New 
England  if  tliey  should  adjourn  without  giving  a  cer- 
tain and  unmistakable  voice  to  their  feelings,  which 
might  be  published  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Rev.  E.  Davis,  of  Fitchburg,  asked  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  taken  on  the  resolutions  separately.  He 
believed  that  the  Abolitionists  should  insist  upon  im- 
mediate emancipation  as  the  only  righteous  and  just 
method  of  settling  this  question,  and  bringing  the  war 
to  a  close.  There  might  be  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  second  resolution,  but  he  thought  the 
first  would  meet  their  earnest  approval,  and  that  they 
would  not  only  pass  it  there,  but  carry  it  with  them  to 
their  several  fields  of  labor.  He  was  calling  attention 
to  the  subject  in  that  portion  of  the  State  where  he 
lived,  and  probably  a  number  of  petitions  would  be 
sent  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  duty  of  emancipa- 
tion as  the  only  hopeful,  just  and  rightful  method 
of  bringing  this  war  to  a  close. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  first  resolution, 
and  tt  was  adopted,  without  dissent. 

Dr.  Mann,  of  Sterling,  suggested  that  the  latter 
clause  of  the  second  resolution  might  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Davis  inquired  whether,  if  they  differed  in  re- 
gard to  the  second  resolution,  it  was  wise  to  press  its 
passage.  Some  (among  whom  be  judged  Mr.  Phillips 
was  to  be  numbered)  would  go  for  upholding  and  sup- 
porting the  government  in  every  way  possible,  because 
it  was  working  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  press  home  the  principle 
of  emancipation,  rather  than  find  fault  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Henry  C.  Wright  said  they  were  called  upon  to 
heap  opprobrium  on  the  government  as  a  pro-slavery 
government,  while,  in  all  the  seceded  States,  the  U.  S. 
government  is  regarded  as  an  anti-slavery"  govern- 
ment Every  man,  said  Mr.  W.,  who  says  a  word  fur 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S-,  is  an  Abolitionist  in  fif- 
teen States  of  this  nation ;  and  if  my  friend  Mr.  Fos- 
ter were  to  go  into  any  Southern  State,  and  say  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  he 
would  receive  the  doom  of  a  traitor  to  slavery.  Let 
any  man  in  the  Southern  States  open  his  mouth  in 
favor  of  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Union,  and  he 
would  be  treated  as  an  Abolitionist.  Mr.  Foster  be- 
lieves the  Constitution  an  anti-slavery  instrument; 
so  docs  Charles  Sumner,  and  so  do  multitudes  of  the 
people  of  the  North  ; — so  that  all  the  slave  States  re- 
gard the  U.  S.  government  as  an  anti-slavery  gov- 
ernment, and  multitudes  of  the  people  of  the  North 
have  already  come  to  that  conclusion,  and  multitudes 
more  are  rapidly  coming  to  it.  The  question  now  is, 
■whether  we  shall  use  our  influence  to  "  heap  obloquy" 
on  the  government  which  the  pro-slavery  part  of  the 
country  declares  to  be  anti-slavery  ?  Our  business  ie 
to  get  the  people  to  regard  the  government  as  an 
anti-slavery  government/  not  to  heap  opprobrium  upon 
it.  The  Southern  people  are,  by  their  cruelties  to- 
wards the  people  of  the  North,  stirring  the  entire 
North  into  opposition  to  slavery,  and  I  believe  that, 
in  one  year,  we  shall  see  the  day  when  the  Northern 
States  will  understand  this  war  to  be  against  slavery 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  in  favor  of  slavery  on 


the  part  of  the  South.  Our  duty  is  to  convince  the 
people  that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles. 
Dr.  Manx  said  he  did  not  object  to  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  resolution.  As  long  as  the  administration 
sustained  an  equivocal  position,  and  they  did  not 
know  what  its  purpose  was,  they  could  not  commit 
themselves  to  its  support,  and  might  properly  say  so. 
He  objected  to  the  last  clause,  because  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  administration  was  determined  to 
support  slavery,  which  they  did  not  know.  They  did 
not  know  but  that  it  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
administration  to  proclaim  emancipation. 

Samuel  Mat,  Jr.,  thought  it  was  quite  gratuitous 
for  them  to  be  passing  resolutions  declaring  that  they 
did  not  support  the  national  administration.  Nobody 
expected  that  the  Abolitionists  would  support  the  ad- 
ministration under  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  They 
never  had  done  it,  and  did  not  calculate  to  support  any 
administration  until  it  was  thoroughly  and  openly  on 
the  side  of  freedom.  There  was  no  use  in  their  pass- 
ing such  a  resolution,  to  inform  the  Boston  Courier, 
whom  nobody  believed  or  cared  for,  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  The  administration  represented  the 
North  as  no  other  administration  had  ever  done, 
and  had  more  of  the  love  of  freedom  in  it  (though  far 
less  than  they  desired)  than  any  other  administration 
since  this  great  question  came  under  discussion;  and 
he  would  not  pass  a  resolution  saying  that  they  would 
load  it  with  obloquy.  As  Mr.  Phillips  had  said,  if  the 
Northern  people  backed  up  the  administration,  it 
might  be  that  they  would  declare  emancipation,  and 
throw  the  door  wide  open  for  the  fugitive.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  the  duty  of  Abolitionists  to  watch  the  cri- 
sis, and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  encourage  every  good 
purpose ;  and  he  thought  the  resolution  already  passed 
might  have  a  power  which  would  be  taken  out  of  it,  if 
they  consented  to  the  passage  of  an  ugly  threat  like 
that  embodied  in  the  second  resolution  immediately 
after. 

Mr.  Weight  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Foster  rose  to  speak,  but  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Remond,  on  the  ground  that  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  is  not  debatable,  and  Mr.  F.  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  then  put,  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Foster  immediately  called  up  the  resolution 
again,  and  proceeded  to  speak  upon  it.  He  said  that 
the  position  of  the  Abolitionists  was  not  so  clearly 
understood  as  Mr.  May  seemed  to  suppose.  There 
were  hundreds  who  supposed  that  theAbolitionists  had 
changed  their  views  of  the  government.  If  he  un- 
derstood the  remarks  that  had  been  made  upon  that 
platform,  they  had,  with  one  accord,  not  in  words,  but 
in  substance,  urged  the  people  to  come  up  and  adopt 
the  war  conducted  by  the  present  administration  as  the 
great  means  of  emancipating  the  slaves  of  this  coun- 
try. What  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Phillips's  remarks  to- 
day ?  He  had  understood  him  to  say,  "  Let  us  give 
the  administration  our  sympathy."  He  believed  that 
the  public  inferred,  and  had  a  right  to  infer,  from  the 
course  of  the  Liberator  and  Standard,  and  from  the 
fact  of  the  postponement  of  the  accustomed  anniver- 
saries this  year,  that  the  Abolitionists  were  heart  and 
soul  in  this  war.  He  was  afraid  they  were.  He  was 
afraid  the  Abolitionists  had  been  seduced  from  their 
allegiance  to  principle,  and  been  induced  to  give  their 
support  to  the  government  which  they  had  opposed 
for  twenty  years,  and  which  declares  it  has  made  no 
change  in  its  position  since  that  time.  He  took  it  the 
administration  did  not  lie,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, they  were  all  honest,  except  Seward,  and  they 
had  declared  their  purpose  to  be,  to  execute  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that  "covenant  with 
death  and  agreement  with  hell,"  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.  They  had  called  the  beauty  and  strength 
and  power  of  the  North  to  put  down  slave  insurrec- 
tions, to  protect  a  capital  which  to-day  is  used  for  the 
sale  of  American  women  for  the  vilest  of  purposes, 
and  hunt  fugitives,  if  they  happen  to  be  the  slaves  of 
"loyal"  citizens.  Should  they  not  heap  obloquy 
upon  such  a  government  ?  He  held  them  to  be  guilty 
over  every  other  administration,  in  that,  in  the  very 
extremity  of  their  calamity,  they  perpetrated  the 
crimes  which  have  disgraced  the  countryfor  the  last 
soventy-five  years. 

The  acting  President  (Mr.  Mat)  said  he  felt  com- 
pelled, in  consequence  of  the  limited  time  that  re- 
mained before  the  necessary  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  interrupt  the  speaker.  He  thought  that,  after 
the  audience  had  so  decisively  expressed  their  opin- 
ion by  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table,  it  was  not 
right  for  Mr.  Foster  to  occupy  the  time  by  telling 
them  they  were  wrong,  and  giving  his  reasons.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Foster  replied,  that  they  bad  been  told  all 
day  that  they  were  right,  and  he  didn't  believe  it  had 
done  the  least  bit  of  good  ;  now,  if  they  should  be  told 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  the  reasons  given,  they 
might  be  benefitted  by  it.  But  as  that  platform  had 
become  like  all  others,  and  there  was  no  freedom  for 
those  who  differed  from  the  scntimejits  which  had 
been  expressed  there,  he  should  leave  it  to  those  who 
had  occupied  it  all  day.  The  voice  of  the  Abolition- 
ists would  be  stifled  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform 
in  the  country.  He  had  hoped  that  there  might  be  a 
fair  expression  of  opinion  of  those  who  dissent  from 
the  policy  of  giving  support  and  countenance  to  the 
war.  He  knew  there  were  many  earnest,  honest 
friends  of  freedom,  who  deeply  lamented  the  course  of 
the  Society,  but  he  was  aware  that  they  would  have 
to  adopt  some  other  channel  for  the  expression  of 
their  views  than  those  through  which  their  feelings 
had  heretofore  found  utterance. 

Mr.  May  remarked  that  the  audience  had  here  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  friend  Foster  was  gag- 
ged. He  had  spoken  two  or  three  times,  and  one  of 
his  resolutions  had  been  adopted,  but  because  they 
would  not  hear  him  four  times,  five  times,  he  said  he 
was  gagged. 

Mr.  Foster  attempted  to  reply,  but  the  confusion 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  he  left  the  platform. 

SPEECH  OF  WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  loudly  called  for,  and  came 
forward  to  address  the  audience.  He  was  welcomed 
in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  when  the  cheering 
had  subsided,  spoke  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President, — I  have  not  attempted  to  address 
an  audience  for  the  last  ten  months,  in  consequence  of 
a  bronchial  difficulty,  from  which  I  have  been  slowly 
recovering.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  speak  when  I 
cannot  make  myself  distinctly  heard,  anu  I  am  sure  it 
can  give  others  no  pleasure  to  hear  me,  if  my  voice 
comes  to  them  broken  and  faint.  I  have,  therefore, 
been  silent  during  the  day  ;  always,  indeed,  preferring 
to  hear  others,  rather  than  myself.  My  time  to  speak 
was  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  improved  the  opportunity. 
(Applause.)  But,  to-day,  when  thousands  of  tongues 
are  loosed  to  plead  the  glorious  cause  of  universal 
freedom,  why  should  I  bo  called  to  take  this  stand  1 
"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  is  wasteful 
and  ridiculous  excess";  and  in  this  roar  of  cannon 
and  clash  of  arms,  I  am  well  content  to  be  silent. 

Of  course,  I  believe  that  all  our  difficulties  arc  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  coun- 
try ;  that  that  is  the  evil  fountain  from  which  all  our 
bitter  waters  have  flowed;  and  that  this  will  prove 
an  almost  idiotic  war,  if  it  shall  not  end  in  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery.  (Applause.)  I  do  not  believe 
the  government  can  have  the  success  it  is  seeking  in 
this  struggle,  unless  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  by  it 
"throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  I  voted,  therefore,  very  cordially,  for  the 
resolution  offered  by  my  friend  Mr.  Foster,  calling 
.upon  the  government  to  seize  this  favorable  opportu- 
nity, which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  has  been  put 
into  its  hands,  to  finish  the  war,  to  remove  the  root  of 
bitterness  forever  from  among  us,  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  mingle  together,  North  and  South,  like 

kindred  drops,  and  form  a  Union  based  upon  justice 

and  freedom,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    (Aj>. 


plause.)  I  believe  we  are  growing  up  to  this  convic- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  rehearsed  in  the  hearing  of  the  nation 
on  three  several  occasions,  declaring  it  perfectly  con- 
stitutional, on  the  part  of  the  government,  under  the 
war  power,  in  an  exigency  like  the  present,  to  abolish 
the  slave  system  at  a  blow  ;  and  1  say  there  ought  to  go 
up  one  voice  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  demand- 
ing of  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  army,  that  he 
immediately  let  the  slaves  of  the  South  go  Scott  free  ! 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

There  are  those  who  say  ttiat  the  war  is  not  waged 
to  abolish  slavery.  Granted  !  They  say  it  is  to  uphold 
the  flag!  Granted!  It  is  to  maintain  the  govern- 
ment. Granted !  But  this  is  certain— the  govern- 
ment and  the  Hag,— as  my  friend,  Mr.  Wright,  so 
justly  observed, — are  now  regarded  with  fierce  malig- 
nity and  unconquerable  hatred  by  the  slave  oligarchy, 
and  utterly  repudiated  by  them ;  and,  for  one,  in  this 
anomalous  state  of  things,  1  do  not  feel  disposed  to  be 
severely  critical  upon  President  Lincoln, — at  least,  as 
long  as  he  makes  himself  an  outlaw  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  in  company  with  myself!  (Ap- 
plause.) Indeed,  after  so  long  a  time,  I  am  getting 
into  very  respectable  society.  (Laughter.)  Even  Ed- 
ward Everett,  to-day,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  utters 
language  which  would  make  it  perilous  for  him  to 
show  himself  in  any  part  of  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy. So,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he  stands  by  my 
side,  involved  in  the  same  condemnation;  and  they 
would  give  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  as  readily 
as  they  would  me.  '•  This  is  the  Lord's  doings,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."    (Applause.) 

I  cannot  say  that  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
government,  as  against  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  pirati- 
cal associates.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins,  both  as  an  abolitionist  and  a  peace  man,  that 
does  not  Sow  with  the  Northern  tide  of  sentiment ; 
for  I  see,  in  this  grand  uprising  of  the  manhood  of  the 
North,  which  has  been  so  long  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  liberty  and  of 
free  institutions,  and  a  willingness  to  make  any  sac- 
rifice in  their  defence  against  the  barbaric  and  tyran- 
nical power  which  avows  its  purpose,  if  it  can,  to 
crush  them  entirely  out  of  existence.  When  the  gov- 
ernment shall  succeed  (if  it  shall  succeed)  in  "con- 
quering a  peace,"  in  subjugating  the  South,  and  shall 
undertake  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  as  of  old, 
with  all  its  pro-slavery  compromises,  then  will  be  my 
time  to  criticise,  reprove  and  condemn;  then  will  be 
the  time  for  me  to  open  all  the  guns  that  I  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  it.  But,  blessed  be  God,  that  "  covenant 
with  death  "  has  been  annulled,  and  that  "  agreement 
with  bell"  no  longer  stands.  I  joyfully  accept  the 
fact,  and  leave  all  verbal  criticism  until  a  more  suita- 
ble opportunity.  There  ^is  no  American  Union  as 
hitherto.  Eleven  of  the  slave  States  are  in  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  and  the  government  maintains  its 
power  over  the  others  only  by  Northern  bayonets. 
All  the  slave  States  are  a  unit,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  kept  down  by  those  bayonets.  Surely,  that  is  not 
the  old  Union !  Subjugation  and  eonquest  are  not 
fraternity  and  peace  !  And  we  shall  not  again  unite  ; 
though  in  saying  this,  I  frankly  declare  that  my  faith 
is  not  so  much  in  the  virtue  of  the  North  as  in  the 
diabolism  of  the  South.  ("Hear,  bear.")  It  is  be- 
cause God  has  "  given  them  over  to  believe  a  lie,  that 
they  may  be  damned" — and  their  damnation  is  sure. 
(Applause.) 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  take  great  courage, 
and  am  full  of  hope.    I  should  cry,  "  Shame  to  the 
people*  of  the  North ! "  if  they  did   not,  with  their 
principles,  and  their  ideas  of  government,  come  up  to 
the  support  of  the  administration,  offering  all  they 
have  of  blood  and  treasure,  until  this  band  of  con- 
spirators shall  be  put  down,  and  slavery  utterly  oblit- 
erated.    What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  take  the  resolu- 
tion  we  have  just  adopted,   put  it  into   our  hearts, 
plead  for  it  everywhere,  and  create  a  great  Northern 
sentiment,  which  shall  irresistibly  demand  of  the  ad- 
ministration, under  the  war  power,  the  emancipation 
of  every  slave  in  the  land;  and  then  God  will  give 
us  peace  and  prosperity,  and  we  shall  have,  for  the 
first  time,  a  "great  and  glorious  Union."   (Applause.) 
Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  it  delights  my  heart  when  I 
think  that  the  worst  thing  we  propose  to  do  for  the 
South  is  the  very  best  thing  that  God  or  men  can  do  ! 
That  while  they  are  confiscating  our  property,  refus- 
ing to  pay  their  honest  Northern  debts,  covering  the 
ocean  with  their  piratical  privateers,  tarring  and  feath- 
ering, hanging,  and  driving  out  innocent   Northern 
citizens  from  their  borders,  all  we  threaten  to  do,  in 
the  excess  of  our  wrath,  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  is  to 
abolish  their  iniquitous  and  destructive  slave  system, 
and  thus  give  them  light  for  darkness,  good  for  evil, 
heaven  for  perdition  !    {Loud  applause.)    Yes,  we  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous people,  as  they  never  have  been,  and  never  can  be, 
with  slavery.     We  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
have  free  schools,  and  free  presses,  and  free  institu- 
tions, as  we  do  at  the  North.    We  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  South  to  be  "  as  the  garden  of  God,"  un- 
der the  plastic  touch  of  liberty ;  and  for  the  nation  to 
attain  unparalleled  glory,  greatness  and  renown.     As- 
suredly, we  have  no  enmity  to  the  South ;  the  enmity 
is  on  the  other  side.    Liberty  knows  how  to  be  mag- 
nanimous, forbearing,  long-suffering,  patient,  hopeful; 
and  therefore  it  is  that,  in  the  very  whirlwind  which 
is  now  sweeping  over  the  land,  Southern  men  as  safe- 
ly reside  among  us  as  they  ever  did.     They  are  not 
threatened  with  tar  and  feathers,  nor  compelled  to  flee 
from  our  presence  because  of  their  Southern  origin, 
but  enjoy  unimpaired  all  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  brutality,  the  barbarity,  the  demouism,  are  all  at 
the  South.     Yet,  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  the 
slaveholders  are  just  as  merciful  and  forbearing  as 
they  can  be  in  their  situation — not  a  whit  more  brutal, 
bloody,  satanic,  than  they  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  ter- 
rible exigencies  in  which,  as  slaveholders,  they  are 
placed.    They  are  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ; 
they  are  of  our  common  country  ;  and  if  we  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  as  they  have  been, 
— if  we  had  our  property  in  slaves,  as  they  have, — if 
we  had  had  the  same  training  and  education  that  they 
have  received, — of  course,  we  should  have  been  just 
as  much  disposed  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  support  sla- 
very, and  to  put  down  freedom,  by  the  same  atrocious 
acts,  as  themselves.     The  tree  bears  its  natural  fruit — 
like  causes  will  produce  like  effects.     But  let  us  return 
them  good  for  evil,  by  seizing  this  opportunity  to  de- 
liver them  from  their  deadliest  curse — that  is  Chris- 
tian.    I  was  really  amused  at  what  I  will  call  the  fero- 
cious kindness  and  generosity  of  the  New  York  Cour- 
ier and  Enquirer,  as  exhibited  a  short  time  since  in  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Webb,  whose  indignation 
was  hotly  excited  by  the  act  of  Jefferson  Davis  com- 
missioning privateers  to  sweep  our  vessels  from  the 
seas.     Waxing  hot  as  Vesuvius,  he  said  to  the  South- 
ern Confederates,  "If  you  dare  to  touch  one  of  our 
merchant  ships,  we  will  not  leave  one  of  your  slaves 
in  his  fetters  !  "     A  fearful  threat,  to  be  sure  I     If  you 
commit  outrages  upon  us,  we  will  confer  blessings 
upon  you!    If  you  are  resolved  to  play  the  part  of 
corsairs  towards  our  property,  we  will  act  the  part  of 
benefactors  towards  you  !    Delightful  revenge  I    Why, 
this  is  genuine  Abolitionism  ! 

Now,  I  think  we  can  all  afford  to  be  Abolitionists ; 
if  you  will  pardon  the  egotism,  Garrison'tun  Abolition- 
ists. (Applause.)  I  think  we  cannot  afford  to  be  any 
thing  else.  For  what  is  it  to  be  a  "  Garrisonian" 
Abolitionist  ?  I  will  tell  you — I  have  often  told  you — 
but  there  may  be  some  here  who  have  not  heard  it, 
and  who  really  suppose  that  I  desire  something  so  un- 
just, so  dangerous,  so  fanatical,  that  no  honest  man 
ought  to  give  me  any  countenance.  It  is  a  very  great 
and  a  very  serious  mistake.  "  Garrisonian  Abolition- 
ism," in  politics,  is  this  : — "  We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident : — that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  (Applause.)  And  "Gar- 
risonian Infidelity  "  is  this : — "  Whatsoever  yo  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  l.o  them." 
( Applause.)  I  am  sure  you  all  subscribe  to  your  coun- 
try's Declaration  of  Independence,  ami  1  shall  take  it 
for  granted  that  you  believe  in  the  Golden  Kule  given 


to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.     Under  these  circumstances, 

there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  us;  only  let 
us  gee  that  we  honestly  carry  out  our  principles; — for 
the  only  difference  between  the  Abolitionists  and  the 
of  the  people  has  been  this,  that  the  former  have 
declared  their  principles,  applied  them,  and  carried 
them  out;  whereas,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  sim- 
ply adopted  their  principles  in  the  abstract,  but  not 
applied  them,  nor  carried  them  out.  Let  us  remember 
that  this  involves  the  question  of  the  liberties  of  mini- 
"kind.  I  do  not  talk  about  the  negro — I  do  not  see  the 
negro — I  see  only  a  human  being.  I  see  the  repre- 
sentative of  ail  mankind  in  any  one  whose  rights  are 
cloven  down.  I  see  my  own  self  impersonated,  and 
deprived  of  every  right  that  God  has  given  nie  by 
creation.  It  is  my  own  case — it  is  yours.  I  plead  for 
thosejin  bonds,  not  because  of  their  complexion  or 
race,  but  because  they  are  the  children  of  God  and 
brother  men  ;  and  I  desire  to  be  as  faithful  to  them  as 
I  would  wish  them  to  be  to  me,  if  our  conditions  were 
reversed. 

I  believe  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  now,  that 
the  Southern  traitors  are  the  vilest  of  thieves  and 
robbers.  State  street  says  so,  Wall  street  says  so. 
«  The  villains,"  they  say,  "  have  stolen  forts,  arsenals, 
mints,  everything  belonging  to  the  government  within 
their  reach,  and  are  sending  their  piratical  cruisers  on 
the  high  seas,  to  seize  our  ships,  and  confiscate  our 
property.  Th^ey  ought  to  be  hung  by  the  neck — the 
piratical  scoundrels  !  "  Take  care,  gentlemen  !  Don't 
get  angry  !  Don't  use  "harsh  and  denunciatory  lan- 
guage''! The  Abolitionists  have  been  offenders  in 
this  particular  long  enough  !  Possess  your  souls  in 
patience ! 

"They  that  have  done  these  deeds  aro  honorable  men — 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men  !  " 

Ah!  when  the  trial  comes  to  ourselves;  when  it  is 
our  property  that  is  seized  and  confiscated  ;  when  our 
rights  are  trodden  upon,  and  we  are  driven  to  the 
wall, — how  quickly  is  our  vision  anointed,  and  how 
clearly  do  we  see  the  viflany  of  the  men  who  dare 
commit  such  outrages!  Now,  I  have  seen  all  this, 
and  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  all  this,  daily, 
hourly  inflicted  upon  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
in  the  persons  of  the  slaves, — millions  who  have  noth- 
ing that  they  can  call  their  own,  who  are  doomed  to 
life-long  robbery,  cruelty  and  oppression ;  and  I  have 
said  that  those  who  thus  deprive  them  of  their  nat- 
ural rights,  drag  them  down  from  their  high  position 
as  immortal  beings  among  four-footed  beasts,  deprive 
them  of  all  power  of  development  and  acquisition, 
ought  to  be  branded  as  guilty  of  the  basest  robbery 
and  the  vilest  oppression;  that  there  is  no  language 
adequate  to  depict  their  criminality  ;  and,  because  the 
victims  were  black,  I  have  been  accused  of  using 
harsh  and  unchristian  language  !  No,  the  language  is 
not  harsh,  is  not  unchristian:  it  is  impossible  to  call 
such  conduct  by  any  other  name,  and  rightly  define 
it.  We  must  be,  like  Him  who  created  us,  no  re- 
specters of  persons ;  but  perceive  and  confess  that  the 
wrongs  which  are  done  to  others,  even  the  humblest 
of  the  human  race,  are  as  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  as 
much  to  be  abhorred  and  condemned,  as  though  they 
were  done  to  us. 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  change  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  North,  by  a  fearless  and  faithful  procla- 
mation of  the  truth.  Alas!  for  the  bitter  and  pro- 
scriptive  prejudice  which  every  where  prevails  against 
the  colored  race  !  Those  whom  we  treat  the  most  in- 
juriously, we  hate  the  most  intensely.  It  is  a  fearful 
retribution  upon  us,  as  a  people,  because  we  have  re- 
morselessly trampled  upon  the  poor  and  needy.  Yes, 
it  is  because  we  have  taken  the  helpless  and  unoffend- 
ing negro,  and  said,  "  We  will  scourge  him,  work  him 
without  wages,  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  treat  him 
as  a  beast,"  God  has  sent  this  leprosy  of  colorphobia 
into  our  souls,  and  we  are  full  of  malignity  and  mad- 
ness whenever  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  comes  up, 
demanding  full  justice  at  our  hands.  Let  us  get  rid  of 
all  this!  Let  us  see  in  every  slave,  Jesus  himseif; 
let  us  endeavor  to  remember  the  solemn  test  in  the 
great  trial-hour,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  not  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
not  done  it  unto  me" ;  and  let  the  same  horror  fill 
our  minds  at  the  idea  of  a  slave  being  driven  upon  a 
Southern  plantation,  as  we  should  feel  if  we  saw  our 
Savior  under  the  lash  of  the  slave-driver. 

I  have  thus,  very  briefly,  given  you  my  "fanati- 
cism," my  "treason,"  my  "infidelity."  My  cry  still 
is,  "No  Unon  with  Slaveholders!"  Does  not 
that  sound  well  to-day?  (Applause.)  What  Union 
has  the  South  for  you,  0  people  of  the  North'?  You 
are  fighting  for  the  flag,  you  say — not  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Go  South,  and  they  will  smother  you  in 
its  folds !  You  are  fighting  for  the  Constitution — not 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Go  South,  and  make  the 
declaration,  and  you  will  never  come  back  alive ! 
You  are  fighting  for  the  Union — not  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Go  South,  and  denounce  her  treasonable 
movement,  and  receive  the  fate  of  felons  !  No  longer, 
then,  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  slavery  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  our  national  divisions,  and  must  be  overthrown 
before  we  can  be  one  people.  Henceforth,  be  aboli- 
tionists, in  deed  and  in  truth  !  Tell  the  government 
that  it  will  commit  a  most  heinous  crime,  .as  well  as 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  transcendant  folly,  if  it  shall 
allow  any  considerable  time  to  pass  before  proclaim- 
ing, under  the  war  power,  freedom  to  all  in  bond- 
age.    In  the  words  of  Whittier — 


PIEST    OF  AUGUST   CELEBRATION. 

Again  the  Anniversary  draws  near  of  onn  of  the  most  bc 
oefioent  and  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world, — undent  or  modern, — the  Peaceful  Emancipation  of 
800,000  Slaves,  the  beginning  of  a  groat  Act  of  Justice 
and  Humanity,  whoso  wisdom  t>08  ttt  length  compelled  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  world  at  large,  even  of  the  unwil- 
ling and  prejudiced.  The  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in 
the  British  Weal  India  Islands,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
I8H,  ranks  now  in  history  as  an  event  not  Ie.*..-  remarka- 
ble for  its  cheering  results  than  for  the  benevolent  and  hu- 
mane motives  which  inspired  it. 

Tho  Managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
SOCIETY  invite  the  friends  of  freedom  everywhere,  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  great  events  of  human  progress,  and 
all  who  desire  to  see  the  barbarous,  inhuman,  and  un- 
christian Slavery  of  our  own  land  give  place  to  the  reign 
of  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Peace  throughout  our  borders, 
and  throughout  the  world,  to  meet  with  them,  at  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  grove  in  ABINGTON,  on  Tiiuusdav, 
August  1st,  1861,  in  commemoration  of  the  Day. 

Let  all  join  to  make  this  Festival  of  Fukedom  worthy 
of  tho  occasion,  of  the  long  lino  of  effective  meetings 
which  have  preceded  it  in  honor  of  this  event,  and  of  tho 
mighty  object  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  hold, — the  cleansing 
of  our  own  land  from  the  curse  and  shame  of  Human  Sla- 
very. 

Eloquent  speake 
run  at  reduced  far 
hereafter. 

VT.  L.  GARRISON, 

E.  II.   HEYWOOD, 

THOS.   J.  HUNT, 

ELIAS  1UCIIAH.DS, 

ELBMIMSE  SPKAGUE 


will  be  present.     Railroad  trains  will 
Ac.     Of  all  which,  further  particulars 


Committee   of 
Arrangements. 


■  i;--v.  M.  I).  Conway,  of  Cincinnati,  preached 
atMuhic  Hall,  Sunday  forenoon,  on  the  emergencies 
of  the  times.  Tho  closing  portion  of  his  sermon  re- 
lated to  thi-  war,  which  was  advocated  with  an  em- 
phasis. Mr.  Conway  believes  in  an  energetic  prose- 
cution of  the  contest.  He  also  thinks  that  the  success 
of  our  amis  will  he  the  death-blow  of  slavery.  The 
sermon  was  much  liked  by  the  congregation.  Mr. 
Conway  is  the  live  man  of  the  Cincinnati  pulpit,  and 
has  the  largest  congregation  in  the  city. — Boainn  Adas. 


[ry  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years*  experience  in  the  Homo;opatbio  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  tho  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Elipbalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  ttf 
i,  PTM. 


BLOODY  CONFLICTS   IN   MISSOURI. 

Kansas   City,  July  10.     The  Fort  Scott  Democrat 

of  the  7th,  contains  an  account  of  a  battle  between 

the  Missouri  State  troops,  under  Gov.  Jackson  and 
Gen.  Rains,  numbering,  by  their  own  account,  from 
10,000  to  13,000,  and  the  Federal  forces,  under  Col. 
Seigel,  numbering  1500.  The  first  onset  resulted  in 
the  State  troops  being  driven  back  some  distance,  and 
their  officers  ordered  a  retreat.  Their  centre  gave 
way,  but  the  order  not  being  heard  on  the  flanks,  the 
advancing  Federal  troops  were  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded  themselves,  and  fell  back,  retreating  slow- 
ly, keeping-  up  a  fight,  our  artillery  making  fearful 
havoc  among  the  rebels. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  is  very  great.  Our  inform- 
ant says  he  counted  70  or  80  wounded  on  the  field  and 
in  houses  by  the  wayside.  At  Dry  Fork  a  large 
amount  of  beef  was  thrown  out  of  their  wagons  to 
make  room  for  the  dead. 

Another  informant,  a  resident  of  Carthage,  states 
that  he  passed  over  a  part  of  the  battle-field,  yester- 
day, and  saw  wagons  and  hacks  passing  in  every  di- 
rection, gathering  up  the  dead  for  interment. 

The  losses,  on  the  part  of  the  State  troops,  is  not 
less  than  300  or  500.  The  ground  in  many  places  was 
strewn  with  dead  horses,  and  the  stench  was  sicken- 
ing. The  whole  country  is  laid  desolate  ;  fences  are 
torn  down,  crops  trampled  and  houses  plundered. 
Parties  of  women  stated  that  everything  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  traitors,  except  what  they 
had  on. 

Fort  Scott,  Mo.,  8  P.  M.  A  citizen  of  this  place 
has  just  arrived,  having  left  Sherman,  Jasper  county, 
at  daylight  this  morning.  He  states  that  after  leaving 
Carthage,  Siegel  encamped  two  miles  southeast  of 
that  town,  where  he  was  attacked  in  the  night,  and  his 
command  badly  cut  up.  His  loss  is  variously  estima- 
ted at  from  '600  to  1000,  and  that  of  the  traitors  from 
1000  to  3000  killed  and  wounded. 

f^^  A  letter  from  Ragerstown,  Md.,  says  perfectly 
reliable  information  has  been  received  that  no  less  than 
eighty-three  rebels  were  killed  on  Tuesday  at  Haines- 
ville,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 


Extra  Session  op  Congress.  Congress  met  at 
Washington  on  the  4th  of  July.  Forty  members  ot 
the  Senate  were  present.  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, chairman  of  the  military  committee,  gave 
notice  that  he  should  offer  on  the  following  day — 

A  bill  to  ratify  and  confirm  certain  acts  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  suppression  of  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  employment  of  volunteers  to 
aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting  the  public 
property. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  present  military  cstabishment 
of  the  United  States. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  better  organization  of  the 
military  establishment. 

A  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  militia 
force,  to  be  called  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

A  bill  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

There  were  present  in  the  House,  159  members. 
Objection  was  made  to  the  reception  of  Messrs.  Blair, 
Mars  ton  and  Curtis  of  Missouri;  Daily,  of  Nebraska  ; 
Upton,  Pendleton,  Brown,  Carlisle  and  Whaley  of 
Virginia;  Thayer  of  Oregon;  but  all  were  sworn,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Daily. 

Galusha  A.  Grow  of  Pa.  was  elected  Speaker,  receiv- 
ing 99  votes.  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Ivy.  received  12 
votes,  and  Col.  Blair  of  Mo.,  11.  Emerson  Etheridge 
of  Tenn.  was  elected  clerk,  receiving  92  votes. 


"  Have  they  wronged  us  ?     Let  us,  then, 
Render  back  nor  threats,  nor  prayers : 
Have  they  chained  our  free-born  men? 
Let  us  unchain  theirs  !  " 

And  what  cause  for  any  delay  1  What  further 
provocations  or  perils  are  needed, — if  the  claims  of 
suffering  humanity  are  not  sufficiently  imperative, — 
to  warrant  the  government  immediately  to  enforce 
such  a  measure  in  self-defence,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  1 — a  measure  that  would  at  once  bring 
the  rebellious  South  to  terms,  and  quickly  end  the 
war,  enabling  the  couutry  to  organize  a  majestic  and 
enduring  Union  upon  the  basis  of  universal  freedom, 
and  putting  an  end  to  all  sectional  hostilities ;  so  that, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  pulsations  of  the  people  shall 
beat  together  as  one,  and  all  shall  be  made  happy  in 
the  light  and  liberty  of  heaven  !     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Abby  Kelley  Foster  was  the  last  speaker, 
and  her  remarks  were  necessarily  brief,  the  hour  for 
adjournment  having  nearly  arrived.  She  said  there 
has  appeared  to  be  a  confusion  of  tongues  among  the 
speakers,  but  I  think  there  is  really  more  harmony 
than  might  be  supposed.  Mr.  Phillips,  although  op- 
posed to  the  resolution  condemning  the  government, 
wishes  long  life  to  Jefferson  Davis  ;  which  shows  that 
he  has  not  much  sympathy  for  those  against  whom 
Jefferson  Davis  is  contending.  Mr.  Garrison  places 
more  reliance  upon  the  persistent  diabolism  of  the 
South  than  upon  the  virtue  of  the  North  ;  and,  in  fact, 
when  the  matter  is  looked  into,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  confusion  of  tongues.  MV,e  are  in  the  con- 
dition, to-day,  of  the  woman  who  saw  her  husband 
and  a  bear  in  conflict,  and  didn't  care  a  straw  which 
whipped.  Here  stands  Mr.  Phillips,  wanting  the  bear 
to  whip  the  husband  (the  North)  pretty  thoroughly, 
until  he  shall  rise  up  and  make  common  cause  with 
those  under  his  heels.  Mr.  Foster's  resolution  says 
the  same  thing.  Mr.  Garrison  has  to  thank  tho  South 
for  what  the  North  is  doing,  and  for  his  hope  of  liber- 
ty, more  than  to  thank  the  administration,  which  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Foster.  There 
is  no  confusion  of  heart,  there  is  no  confusion  of 
sentiment;  and  when  you  come  to  sift  the  matter  to 
the  bottom,  we  all  stand  together  on  the  platform  of 
the  old  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Rev.  Mr.  Martin  was  called  for,  hut  did  not  respoud 
to  the  call,  and  after  singing  another  hymn,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  and  Hie  large  company  turned  their 
faces  homeward,  with  pleasant  recollections  of  a  day 
happily,  and  we  hope  profitably  spent. 

ECi?^  '-'"he  President's  Message   was  communicated 

tn  Congress  on  Friday  last.    It  is  of  moderate  length, 

dispassionate  but  linn  in  its  tnne,  and  simple  in  its 
style.     It  ask*  I'm-  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  ami 

tour  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.     It  is  every  where  well  received 


Distressing  Accident.  A  sad  accident  occurred 
at  the  residence  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  at  Cambridge, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  by  which  IVof.  Longfellow  was 
seriously,  and  Mrs.  Longfellow  fatally  burnt.  The 
particulars  of  the  occurrence  are  these  : 

About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  L.  was  stand- 
ing at  a  table  in  the  library,  making  wax  seals  for  the 
amusement  of  her  daughters.  She  threw  down  a 
lighted  match,  which  struck  her  light  clothing,  setting 
it  on  fire,  and  she  was  almost  immediately  enveloped 
in  flames. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  who  was  near  at  hand,  rushed  to- 
iler assistance,  and  succeeded,  with  much  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  thin  texture  of  her  clothing,  in 
extinguishing  the  fire.  She  was  burned  upon  nearly 
every  part  of  her  person,  except  her  face.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  fire  from  that,  and  it  is  believed 
she  did  not  inhale  any  of  the  flames.  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's hands  were  very  badly  burned,  but  he  received 
little  injury  besides  that,  and  is  not  considered  to  be 
in  any  danger. 

Both  were  kept  under  the  influence  of  ether  during 
the  night,  by  direction  of  attending  physicians,  Drs. 
Wymau  of  Cambridge,  H.  J.  Bigelow  of  Boston,  and 
others.  At  ten  o'clock,  Wednesday  morning,  Mrs.  L. 
was  alive,  but  her  friends  entertained  but  little  hope 
of  her  recovery. 

The  three  daughters  of  Mrs.  Longfellow  were  at 
home  when  the  accident  occurred:  her  two  sons  were 
at  Nahant,  and  they  were  immediately  sent  for.  Mrs. 
L.  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton. 

Everything  that  medical  skill  could  suggest  was 
done  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  but  in  vain.  She  lingered 
until  Hi  o'clock  Wednesday  forenoon,  when  death  re- 
lieved her  from  further  suffering. — Traveller. 


&T  A.  T.  FOS3  will  speak  at 
Ostervillo, 
Centreville, 
Harwich, 


Sunday,  July  14. 
Tuesday,  "  16. 
Sunday,     "  21. 


K"  WM.  WELLS  BROWN  will  speak  at  Quaker  Hill 
Grove,  South  Foxboro',  on  Sunday  next,  July  14,  at  half- 
past  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  The  Present  Crisis,  and  its  con- 
nection with  tho  Slaves  of  tho  South. 


W  REV.  A.  D.  MAYO,  of  Albany,  will  speak  at  Mu- 
sic Hall,  on  Sunday,  July  14. 


OBITITAEY.  —  MES.  ELIAS  THOMAS. 

From  tho  timo  when  Mr.  Garrison  commenced  hla  la- 
bors, she  was  ono  of  his  warmest  admirers,  and  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  advocated 
by  him.  She  had  a  mind  far-seeing  and  generous  in  all 
its  bearings — of  large  magnanimity,  and  yet  considerate 
and  critical  in  entering  into  the  most  trilling  details.  Sne 
possessed  wit,  brilliant  and  inexhaustible,  but  never  aimed 
the  shaft  of  sarcasm  or  the  pointed  retort  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any.  She  was  always  careful  and  assiduous  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  around  her  ;  yet  she  longed 
to  do  something  to  benefit  the  many  needs  of  her  darker 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  break  some  link  in  the  heavy 
chain  which  has  bound  so  long  their  bodies  and  souls. — 
While  she  accomplished  the  duties  of  this  world  for  those 
around  her,  yet  the  approbation  of  a  Higher  Power  was 
always  in  her  thoughts,  and  the  smiles  of  a  Heavenly 
Guide  seemed  still  more  approving  to  the  spirit  as  she 
came  nearer  the  dark  portal  which  slowly  closed  after  and 
glided  before  her  earthly  eyes  forever.  Her  life,  like  that 
of  all  earnest  workers,  was  no  calm  and  easy  stream,  flow- 
ing smoothly  in  its  course,  to  be  silently  lost  in  the  rush- 
ing river  of  Death  ;  but  no  divided  purposes,  no  relin- 
quished objects,  could  show  tha't  her  will  ever  faltered. — 
She  has  left  to  her  loved  ones  here,  the  contemplation  of  a 
life  whose  beautiful  completeness  strikes  the  mind  as  a 
Grecian  statue  fills  the  eye  with  its  rounded  fulness  and 
harmonious  proportions.  Her  last  hours  were  perfect  se- 
renity. A  hymn  was  sung  by  her  children  around  her  bed 
— one  to  which  she  loved  to  listen  during  her  sickness — 
and  those  were  the  last  earthly  sounds  she  heard.  From 
tho  strains  that  told  of  rest — "eternal,  sacred^sure" — 
after  an  expression  of  pleasure  at  being  so  near  the  heav- 
enly  kingdom,  her  spirit  slowly  took  its  flight  for  that 
home  she  had  been  surely  approaching  so  long,  where  she 
has  gone  to  receive  tho  reward  of  a  life  perfected  by  un- 
tiring exertion  and  unceasing  energy.  -  —  — 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  tho  only  daughter  of  William  Widge- 
ry,  for  many  years  a  very  active  and  influential  citizen  of 
Portland,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1822.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1802,  she  married  Elias  Thomas,  with  whom  she 
lived  in  mo3t  happy  union  to  the  day  of  her  death,  bring- 
ing up  a  large  and  united  family  in  virtuous  habits  and 
sound  principles,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  the  present  respect- 
ed Mayor  of  Portland,  William  Widgcry  Thomas.  Her  hus- 
band, with  whom  she  lived  more  than  58  years  in  a  con- 
genial harmony,  survives  her  in  his  S9th  year. 

Portland,  (Me.)  July  9,  186L  * 


Captain  Ward.  This  officer  who  was  killed  at  the 
affair  at  Mathias  Point  while  in  command  of  the  U.  S. 
steam  gunboat  Freeborn,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
from  which  State  he  was  appointed.  He  entered  tho 
service  on  the  4th  of  March,  1823,  and  was  appointed 
Commander  on  the  9th  of  September,  1852.  Captain 
W.  was  the  sixteenth  commander  on  the  active  list. 
He  had  seen  some  sixteen  years  service  at  sea,  and 
nine  years  duty  on  shore.  He  was  commander  of  the 
receiving  ship  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  during  two 
years  past. 

Destructive  Fires.  The  Fourth  and  succeeding 
days  were  marked  by  great  fires  in  different  places. 
Boston  suffered  severely  on  Thursday  afternoon,  los- 
ing some  $700,000  by  conflagrations.  The  greatest 
was  in  East  Boston,  commencing  on  Whidden's  wharf 
and  sweeping  over  ten  acres.  Sixty  houses,  eight  ves- 
sels, two  factories,  a  machine  shop  and  the  sectional 
dry  dock  were  destroyed. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  fire  on  Albany  and 
Hudson  streets,  which  destroyed  about  twenty  tene- 
ments. 

At  East  Albany,  on  Friday  morning,  the  freight 
house  at  the  Boston  depot  was  destroyed,  involving  a 
loss  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  property 
burned  comprised  two  large  freight  depots,  the  passen- 
ger depot,  the  ticket  ollice,  the  elevator,  fifty-four  car 
loads  of  freight,  eight  car  loads  of  live  hogs,  five  canal 
boats,  and  one  valuable  freight  bridge.  The  lung  pas- 
senger bridge  was  partially  saved.  The  canal  boats 
were  all  loaded  with  grain. 

There  were  also  smaller  fires  in  New  Orleans  and 
several  other  places,  involving  losses  of  immense 
amount  in  the  aggregate. 

Ljltor  i-'hoh  Eiutoi'ic.    Lord  Chancellor  Campbell 

died  suddenly  on  the  iMd,  and  Sir  K.  Bethel  is  bis  sue 
cesser.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  died  on  the  26th,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

The  loss  by  the  great  conflagration  in  London  is 
OTM  tWO  millions  pounds  sterling,  and  by  some  esti- 
mates three  ami  four  millions. 

l& '  Both  the  New  Hampshire  and  the  Connecticut 

Legislature  postponed  the  consideration  of  (lie  I'orwin 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.      Very  well. 

;;„;.>  ■General  Fremont  has  been  appointed  lo  Hie 
command  of  the  Western  department;  Including  Illi- 
nois and  the  States  and  Territories  between  the  Mis 
sissippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Cost   OP   IBB    W  \\t.      The  Washington   R.pitljinin 

undertakes  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  war  for  two 

years.     The  sum  total  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  seven 

million  dolhu's. 


TARKEE 
Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS.] 

THIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  and  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  and  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  tho  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  the  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 

jgp  Sales  Soom,  188 

GEOni.-LEOKA 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 

Boston,  Jan.  18,  1861.  3m. 

IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY. 

Report  of  the  Judges  of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

"Four  Pabkeh's  Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  embraces  the  combinations  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
tribute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  sold  from  $40  to 
$120  each.  They  are  very  perfeet  in  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  get  deranged.  The  feed,  which 
is  a  very  essential  point  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  The  apparatus  for  guaging  the  length 
of  stitch  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  via:  there  is  no 
wheel  below  the  table  between  the  standards,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  dress  of  the  operator,  and  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  This  machine  makes  the  double 
lock-stitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridge  Upon 
the  back  quite  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  in  a  grout 
measure,  with  the  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ac- 
count." 

Boston,  Juno  7,  1861, 


PERUVIAN   SYRUP, 

THE  GREAT  CURATIVE  OF  THE    AGE. 
TRY    IT. 

IT  will  entirely  euro,  or  greatly  relieve,  tho  following 
distressing  complaints  :  Dyspepsia,  Dropsy,  Dla-rrhom 
(.moral  Debility,  Nervousness,  I'lee rs /Pirreyijtorich j tis, 
Jaundice,  Dysentery,  Neuralgia,  Liver  Complaint,  Erysipe- 
las, and  the  ondless  catalogue  of  Female  Difficulties,  most 
of  which  originate  in  a  low  state  of  the  blood. 
Get  our  now  Pamphlet,  and  road  it, 

JEWETT  A  COMPANY,  - 

No.  30  Summer  st.,  Boston. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
April  10.  Srois. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Ckampooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 

"WITHOUT    SMUTTING. " 
MADAME    OAETEATJX    BANNISTES 

WOTJLD  Enflmn  the  pootto  that  .die  has  remove,!  &Qtt 
223  Washington  Street,  to 

No.   31   WINTER    STREET, 
whore  she  wUl  attend  to  all  diseases  of  the  Hair. 

She  la  BUTfl  to  euro  in  nine  ra-rs  mil   of  ten,  as  slie  has 

\\>v  main    years  made  tlie  hair  her  study,   ami  is  mho  tlieie 

an-  mm.-  t<>   DXOOl  hot    in  Droduoiog  a  new  growth  of    bath 

lie  r  Kesl  ova  live  dillevs   frOBO  Mini  .'I"  anv  0M  &Lt0,  batog 

made  from  the  roots  and  harfaaof  tho  Ebrwfc 

iSln»  Ohnmpoos  with  a  l-avk  wlneti    due*   n..t    gfOV  in   this 

oounlry,  and  which  is  hlghlj  bonofioial  to  the  hair  baton 

hmh:;    Hie    Hesloralivo,    and    will    I'revent  tho  hair  from 
burnmjg  groj . 

MADAME    OARTBAUX  BANNISTER^ 
Mo.  31  Winter  Street,  UoBtoa, 

June  11.  tf 
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THE  SLAVE  MOTHER— A  BALLAD. 

It  frill  he  Sufficient  preface  to  the  following  Ballad  to 
state,  that  it  la  tho  plain  relation  of  an  incident  which 
happened  in  Kentucky  in  1831. 

The  day  had  scarce  begun  to  dawn, 

The  sun  behind  the  bills 
Had  far  to  journey  ero  his  rays 
Should  gild  the  mountain  rills. 

A  woman  with  three  tittle  ones 

Came  from  a  lowly  shed, 
.An.i  out  upon  a  lonely  path 

Those  little  oass  she  led. 

Tho  raorn  «ns  dark  «ntl  towering, 

And  scarcely  ono  might  see, 
TV  hen  at  a  distance  she  appeared 

What  woman  she  might  Be. 

She  led  those  liStlo  ones  along, 

And  not  a  word  she  said  ; 
They  seemed,  as  they  wsre  passing  va, 

tike  shadows  of  the  dead. 

The  oldest  was  a  little  boy, 
— -  _^  Some  six  warm  summers  old, 

And  doubtless  to  a  mother's  scghC 
Was  lovely  to  buhoti. 

The  others  were  two  little  girls, 

Just  old  enough  were  theyr 
Led  by  their  moth  el's  helping  hand1, 

To  walk  aloDg  the  way. 

"  Whero  are  we  going,  mother,  now?" 

The  little  brothsr  spoAe  ; 
"O,  I  was  dreaming  a  sweet  dream, 

Just  as  we  all  awoke." 
' '  We're  going  but  a  little  way 

Siime,  children,  eume  al'»ag  ;■. 
Ton  cannot  think  a  mother's  hand 

Would  lead  her  babies  wroog. 

"  O,  I  have  sttfiereiJ  mach  Far  yon, 

l&orwii!  I  Hve  to  see 
Tho  dreadful  eyils  come  to  yon. 

Which  long  have  come  to  me. 

"  When  I  tou8:  oRi  as  yon,  my  son, 

I  can  rememfeei  welf, 
How  I  was  broagbi  across  the  sea,. 

With  wicked  men  to  dwell. 

"  They  tore  me  from  my  mother's  arms, 

And  broBght  nw-lwse  So  SoiS, 
And  every  day  my  tears  and  bfood 

Have  dewed  this  hated  soil. 

"Last  evening  I  was  heat  again, 

Tiowgfi  Stint  fK>  I  eonM  Ho  r — 
Ho,  children,  such  a  wretched  fate 

Yoa  shall  not  live  to  see." 

She  stept  beside  a  little  spring 
That  in  themeadew  flowed, 
Jnst  as  the  flrot  faint  gSeam  of  dawn 
~"  Along  the  valley  glowed. 

The  morning  showed  those  Isttle  ones 

Were  like  the  sable  night, 
But  well  the  wretched  mother  knew 

Their  little  souls  were  white. 
She  took  her  little  darling  babes, 

And  pat  tlicm  in  the  spring — 
It  would  have  grieved  a  human  heart 

To  see  so  sad  a  thing. 
She  held  her  little  babies  there 

Until  they  all  were  dead  ; 
But  though  her  soul  was  wrenched  outright, 

Yet  not  a  tear  she  shed. 
Let  none  who  know  not  suffering, 

That  mother  cruel  call  ; 
It  was  that  she  had  felt  so  much, 

She  did  not  feel  at  all. 

She  took  her  little  babies  then, 

And  laid  them  side  by  side  ; 
Twas  there  beside  the  meadow  spring 

Where  those  dear  babies  died. 

She  laid  her  little  babies  there, 

Three  children,  cold  as  clay, 
And  long  beside  the  meadow  spring 

She  kissed  them  whero  they  lay. 

The  wretched  mother  turned  away, 

With  none  her  grief  to  heed; 
Then  down  the  valleKjshe  re  turned, 

jAgS'ki  to  toiLjritf  bleed. 


NOTHING    TO    DO. 

"  Nothing  to  do"?  0,  pause,  and  look  around 
At  those  oppressed  with  want,  and  sorrow  too  ! 

Look  at  the  wrongs,  the  sufferings  that  abound, 
Ere  ycl  thou  sayest,  there's  nought  for  thee  to  do. 

"  Nothing  to  do  "  ?  Are  there  no  hearts  that  ache — 
No  care-worn  breasts  that  heave  an  anguished  sigh — 

No  burthens  that  thy  hands  may  lighter  make — 
No  bitter  tears  thy  sympathy  might  dry? 

Are  there  no  hungry  whom  thy  hand  may  feed — 

No  sick  to  aid,  no  naked  to  be  clad  ? 
Are  there  no  blind,  whose  footsteps  thou  may'st  lead  ? 

No  mourning  heart,  that  thou  could'st  make  less  sad  ? 

"  Nothing  to  do  "  7  Hast  thou  no  store  of  gold — 
No  wealth  of  time,  that  thou  sbould'st  well  employ  1 

No  hidden  talent,  that  thou  should'st  unfold — 
No  gifts  that  thou  should'st  use  for  others'  joy  ? 

"  Nothing  to  do  "  ?     0,  look  without,  within  ! 

Be  to  thyself  and  to  thy  duties  true  ! 
Look  on  the  world,  its  troubles,  and  its  sin, 

And  own  that  thou  hast  much  indeed  to  do  \ 


From  Vanity  Fair* 

COMPKOMISE. 

The  veriest  spawn  of  the  "  Father  of  Lies" 
Is  that  creeping  creature  called  Compromise. 

A  slimy  thing  in  villnnous  guise, 
With  the  pompous  title — Compromise. 

The  tool  of  the  weak — the  scorn  of  tho  wise — 
Oh  !  men  !  bowarc  of  Compromise  ! 

Crooked  and  dark  tho  pathway  lies 
Beforo  the  fiend  named  Compromiso. 

Avoiding  the  gleam  of  good  men's  eyes, 
Characterless  crawls  Compromise. 
Two  cowards  at  war — ono  of  them  cries, 
"  Lot's  settle  the  matter  by  Compromise  !  " 

So,  wrapped  in  a  screen  that  detection  defies, 
In  staJk^EcTumpke — Compromise. 

Two  thieves  who  grasp  at  a  stolen  prize, 
Divide  the  spoils  by  Compromise — 

A  country  groans  and  a  nation  sighs 
When  the  leaders  turn  to  Compromise. 

Though  Fools  may  hope  to  strengthen  ties 
By  Cotton  bands  of  Compromise. 

If  you  wish  to  see  a  nation  rise, 
Dare  to  speak  of  Compromise  ! 

Accursed  bo  he  who  sells  or  buys 
His  country's  honor  with  Compromise  ! 

Hang  him  high,  and  after  he  dies, 
Write  on  his  tomb-stone — Compromise  ! 

Can  ye  never  a  plan  devise 

To  save  your  land  but  Compromise  ? 

Come  to  your  senses  !    Up  !    Arise  ! 

Ero  ye  strike  on  the  rook  of  Compromise  ! 


OUT  OF  DARKNESS  COMETH  LIGHT. 

Out  of  darkness  cometh  light  : 
Out  of  weakness  oometh  might. 

Peace  shall  come  from  out  of  strife, 
And  deck  the  warrior's  weary  life. 

The  hand  that  made  both  good  and  ill, 
Makes  all  obedient  to  Ilis  will. 

Weary  souls,  bo  not  cast  down  ; 

First  wear  the  cro&s,  then  wear  the  crown. 


TWO    SLANDERS    ON    HAYTI   REPUTED. 

Boston,  July  2,  1861. 
Wit.  Lloyd  Garrison  : 

Dear  Sir — I  do  not  think  that  you  quite  (lid  me 
justice  in  your  notice  of  my  Guide  to  Hayti ;  but  as 
you  indicated  the  chapter  and  the  book  from  which  you 
quoted,  I  have  no  inclination  to  complain.  Still  less 
do  I  seek  to  controvert  your  opinions  on  the  question 
of  colored  emigration  to  Hayti.  I  cannot  state  more 
clearly  than  I  have  already  done,  my  reasons  lor  em- 
barking, with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  my 
nature,  in  the  mission  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hayti.  Controversy  is  useful  only  when 
it  tends  to  advance  a  cause,  or  to  convince  an  opponent ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  we  occupy  different  stand-points — 
you  employing  the  moral  agencies  alone,  I  seeking 
to  bring  the  physical  forces  against  slavery — it  is  not 
likely  that  we  would  agree,  excepting  to  agree  to 
differ  as  to  our  respective  modes  of  action.  I  recog- 
nize the  great  value  of  your  labors,  and  your  method  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  faith  also  in  another  class 
of  workers  and  of  powers.  Discussion,  therefore, 
could  avail  nothing. 

I  ask  permission  merely  to  answer  two  slanders  of 
the  Haytian  people,  which,  coming  from  unfriendly 
sources,  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Libera- 
tor, but  have  not  yet  been  refuted  in  your  journal. 

The  first  was  copied  from  the  Chatham  Planet, 
(Canada  West.)  of  March  8.  I  replied  to  it  briefly  in 
that  paper,  and,  as  my  answer  contains  the  paragraph 
you  printed,  I  subjoin  the  Letter  : — 

"  Sir — In  your  journal  of  March  8,  in  a  report  of 
a-  lecture  by  John  Brown,  jr.,  you  state — 

'  Of  course,  like  many  other  localities,  Hayti  has 
its  peculiarities.  The  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Newman,  for- 
merly of  Dresden,  in  this  county,  has  resided  in 
Hayti  for  some  time  past,  and  has  made  himself  very 
busy  in  gathering  facts  concerning  emigration  from 
that  quarter.  In  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  he  was 
very  successful.  But  we  are  informed,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a.  difficulty  arising  between  Mr.  Newman 
and  a  large  class  of  Haytians,  he  has  concluded  to  re- 
turn to  Canada.  The  origin  of  this  difficulty  seems 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
religious  procession,  passing  along  the  streets  of 
Port-au  Prince — the  State  religion  in  Hayti  is  Roman 
Catholic — Mr.  Newman,  being  a  Protestant,  had  not 
elevated  his  hat  in  honor  of  the  passing  host.  Upon 
being  requested  to  do  so,  lie  refused,  when  an  offi- 
cer forcibly  took  Mr.  N.'s  hat  off.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Newman  was  indignant  at  this,  and  at  once  came  in 
collision  with  the  authorities,  who  fined  him.  As  a 
result  of  Mr.  Newman's  conduct,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic classes  held  a  strong  feeling  against  him,  which  he 
considers  impairs  his  usefulness  in  that  country. 
Hence  his  return  to  this  Province.  This  is  one 
side  of  the  story.' 

"  Presuming  that,  like  other  Englishmen,  you  like 
to  see  fair  play,  and  to  hear  both  sides  of  every  dis- 
puted story,  I  venture  to  ask  the  insertion  in  your 
columns  of  a  corrected  version  of  Mr.  Newman's  diffi- 
culty with  'a  large  class  of  Haytians,'  and  with  the 
Government  of  that  Republic. 

"It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Newman  was  fined  in  con- 
sequence of  refusing  'to  elevate  his  hat  in  honor  of 
the  passing  host.'  It  is  true  that  his  hat  was  knock- 
ed off  by  a  potty  police  officer,  in  consequence  of  his 
refusing  to  lift  it ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  offi- 
cer  was  instantly  sunt  to  jail  for  Ms  impertinence  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  his   action  reached  the  Government. 

"  Mr.  Newman  was  fined  for  writing  an  insulting 
letter  to  an  American  emigrant  named  Hepburn. 
The  British  Consul  said  to  me,  in  referring  to  this 
letter,  that,  had  he  received  it,  he  would  have  broken 
every  bone  in  Mr.  Newman's  body. 

"  There  can  be  no  charge  more  unjust  and  untrue, 
no  matter  by  whom  made,  than  that  the  Haytians  are 
intolerant.  Whoever  is  sceptical  on  this  point,  can 
easily  be  convinced  of  it. 

I  will  not,  however,  enlarge  on  this  topic  now. 
Neither  will  I  give  a  full  history  of  Mr.  Newman's 
career  in  Hayti,  as  it  would  appear  both  ungenerous 
and  cowardly  to  assail  a  man  who  is  absent.  Mr. 
Newman  will  soon  return  to  the  Provinces,  and  then, 
if  he  wishes  it,  I  am  ready  to  discuss  his  Haytian 
record  with  him.  I  have  all  the  documents  on  file, 
and  am  fully  prepared  to  refute  the  innumerable 
calumnies  that  he  has  secretly  written  respecting 
Hayti,  and  his  own  race  through  Hayti,  since  he  dis- 
covered that  a  Government  with  any  sense  of  self- 
respect  would  neither  permit  itself  to  be  bullied  nor 
insulted." 

— The  second  of  the  unjust  accusations  about  the 
Haytians,  republished  by  the  Liberator,  and  very 
prominently  printed,  but  not  yet  corrected,  was  an 
extract  from  the  news  by  the  Echo,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Express.  This  news  was  copied  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Boston  Journal  and  Boston  Trav- 
eller, but  all  of  them  promptly  published  my  letter 
in  reply  to  it.  I  infer  that  these  letters  have  escaped 
your  attention.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  condense 
the  facts  given  in  them. 

I  have  not  the  Liberator  by  me,  but  I  think  this 
is  the  paragraph  you  quoted  : 

"  There  was  also  another  trouble  brewing  on  the 
island,  which  was  likely  to  embarrass  the  government. 
The  free  blacks  that  had  been  enticed  there  by  Gef- 
fard  found  things  quite  different  from  what  they  were 
represented  by  Redpatb  and  his  associates.  They 
were  compelled  to  work  two  days  in  the  week  for  the 
government  until  their  passage  out,  (some  $18,)  was 
paid.  They  were  only.allowed  $8,  Haytian  currency, 
per  diem,  to  live  on  and  support  their  families,  which 
is  about  twenty-five  cents  of  our  money.  They  were 
also  impressed  into  the  army,  and  being  marched  to 
the  frontiers,  the  Haytians  took  good  care  to  put  them 
in  the  front  ranks.  A  person  arrived  in  the  Echo,  a 
friend  of  the  free  blacks,  brought  this  intelligence, 
and  this  will  probably  be  the  last  of  Redpath's  scheme 
of  emancipation  to  Hayti." 

This  "  friend  of  the  free  blacks "  was  a  Spanish 
spy,  whom  the  Haytian  government  lodged  in  jail,  and 
liberated  only  to  ship  him  out  of  tho  country  by  the 
Echo.  It  was  but  natural  that  a  disgraced  spy  should 
hurry  to  the  kennel  of  the  Dog  Noble  to  return  his 
vomit  on  the  Haytian  authorities. 

Before  refuting  his  slanders,  let  me  say  that  I  prize 
my  reputation  as  a  man  of  honor  and  an  Abolitionist 
infinitely  above  my  position  under  the  Haytian  govern- 
ment, and  vastly  over  my  desire  to  see  a  powerful  Ne- 
gro nation  in  the  Antilles  as  the  foundation  of  a  mixed 
West  Inrlia  Confederacy  of  frec-cotton-growing  Com- 
monwealths. I  did  not  seek  cither  honors  or  office  in 
Hayti ;  both  were  forced  on  me — both  were  equally 
unexpected  to  me.  Favor  did  not  follow  fawning,  but 
the  most  inflexible  independence  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. I  have  friends  among  all  parties  there,  but  I 
flattered  no  one  of  them,  and  stood  aloof  from  them 
all,  while  I  always  expressed  my  opinions  freely. 
Certainly,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  zealous  in  the 
service  of  the  Haytian  Government;  but,  were  it  to 
violate  any  one  of  its  promises  and  guarantees  to  emi- 
grants, I  would  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  crush  out 
the  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  be  the  most 
vehement  in  denouncing  any  act  of  bad  faith.  My 
personal  reputation  is  at  stake  in  this  matter ;  and  no 
consideration  whatever  would  induce  me  to  permit  it 
(o  be  sullied  by  any  one,  whether  a  Government  or  in- 
dividual, whose  agent  I  might  happen  to  be.  If  a 
war  is  declared  by  Hayti  against  Spain,  I  shall  go 
there  and  enlist,  but  I  will  not  permit  any  one  to  emi- 
grate, without  the  fullest  knowledge  of  all  the  chances 
for  peace  or  war.  Hence,  I  have  suspended  emigra- 
tion for  two  months,  although  I  might  have  sent  emi- 
grants to  the  island  every  week ;  and  hence,  in  my 
journal,  The  Pine  and  Palm,  I  give  the  fullest  news 
from  all  sources,  about  Hayti,  whether  favorable  to  her 
or  the  reverse.  I  was  an  American  Abolitionist  be- 
fore I  was  a  Haytian  Commissioner;  and  among  the 
various  titles  that  friends  and  enemies  have  conferred 
on  me,  I  still   place  that  of  fanatic  as  first  in  order. 

To  return  to  the  Echo.  There  was  another  passenger 
by  the  Echo,  a  colored  man, — personally  known  to 
Mr.  Garrison, — whose  veracity  is  undoubted,  and 
who  had  come  back  to  go  South  to  incite  insurrections. 
He  had  been  a  fugitive  slave.  He  denied  each  and 
every  statement  of  the  Spanish  spy.  Mr.^flalloway 
had  just  arrived  from  St.  Mark  when  that  vessel  sail- 
ed, and  left  all  the  emigrants  contentedly  working  on 
their  free  farms — not  one  of  them  having  been  im- 
pressed into  the  Haytian  army — not  one  having  been 
compelled  to  work  two  days  in  each  week,  or  one 
hour  each  month,  even,  for  the  government  of  Hayti. 
The  government  has  not  only  redeemed  all  its 
pledges,  but  done  far  more  for  the  emigrants  than  it 
promised. 


"  Now,  as  to  the  work  performed  under  government 
auspices  by  the  emigrants,  see  how  different  aversion 
of  it  Mr.  Galloway  gives.  He  says  that  the  land  giv- 
en to  the  emigrants  would  be  improved,  it  Was  found, 
by  irrigation,  in  certain  localities,  and  that  they  had 
prepared  to  dig  a  long  canal  from  the  Artibouite  river 
for  that  purpose.  But  some  of  the  emigrants  could 
not  afford  the  time,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  (of  Maine,)  asked 
for  an  appropriation,  in  aid  of  the  project,  of  $60,000 
Haytian.  The  government  granted  it,  and  more.  This 
generous  act  the  Spaniard,  or  dog  Noble  of  the  Ex- 
press, now  tries  to  pervert  into  an  act  of  oppression." 

Letters  received  by  the  last  arrival  from  Hayti 
confirm  these  statements.  I  received,  also,  by  the 
Ec/io,  letters  from  emigrants,  who  spoke  of  no  such 
outrages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  exceedingly  lau- 
datory of  the  government  of  the  Republic. 

With  much  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES    REDPATH. 


ORATION  OF  HON.  EDWAKD  EVERETT. 

A  very  able  and  elaborate  Oration  was  delivered  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  South- 
ern Secession,  and  the  present  War  growing  out  of  it. 
It  would  occupy  more  than  two  entire  pages  of  our 
paper;  but  we  are  unable  to  find  room  for  any  more 
than  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the-  Slavery 
question. 

INTERFERENCE    WITH    SLAVERY   THE    GREAT    AL- 
LEGED GRIEVANCE. 

But  the  Great  complaint  of  the  South,  and  that 
which  is  admitted  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  present 
revolt,  is  the  alleged  interference  of  the  North  in 
the  Southern  institution  of  slavery;  a  subject  on 
which  the  sensibilities  of  the  two  sections  have  been 
so  deeply  and  fearfully  stirred,  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  speak  words  of  impartial  truth.  As  J 
have  already  stated,  the  declaration  by  South  Caro- 
lina, of  the  causes  which  prompted  her  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  alleged  no  other  reason  for  this 
movement  than  the  enactment  of  laws  to  obstruct 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  declaration 
does  not  state  that  South  Carolina  ever  lost  a  slave 
by  the  operation,  of  these  laws,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  dozen  from  all  the  States  have  been  lost 
front  this  cause.  A  gross  error,  on  this  subject,  per- 
vades the  popular  mind  at  the  South.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  slaves  in  the  aggregate  escape  annually ; 
some  to  the  recesses  of  the  dismal  swamp ;  some  to 
the  everglades  of  Florida;  some  to  the  trackless 
mountain  region,  which  traverses  the  South ;  some 
to  the  Mexican  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  ;  some 
across  the  Free  States  to  Canada.  The  popular 
feeling  of  the  South  ascribes  the  entire  loss  to  the 
laws  of  the  Free  States ;  while  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  laws  cause,  any  portion  of  it.  The  public  sen- 
timent of  the  North  is  not  such,  of  course,  as  to  dis- 
pose the  community  to  obstruct  the  escape  or  aid  in 
the  surrender  of  slaves.  Neither  is  it  at  the  South. 
No  one,  I  am  told,  at  the  South,  not  called  upon  by 
official  duty,  joins  in  the  hue  and  cry  after  a  fugi- 
tive ;  and  whenever  he  escapes  from  any  State 
south  of  the  border  tier,  it  is  evident  that  his  flight 
must  have  been  aided  in  a  community  of  slave- 
holders. If  the  North  Carolina  fugitive  escapes 
through  Virginia,  or  the  Tennessee  fugitive  escapes 
through  Kentucky,  why  are  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
alone  blamed?  On  this  whole  subject  the  grossest 
injustice  is  done  to  the  North.  She  is  expected  to 
be  more  tolerant  of  slavery  than  the  South  herself; 
for  while  the  South  demands  of  the  North  entire 
acquiescence  in   the   extremist  doctrines  of  slave 

firoperty,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  as  such  al- 
uded  to  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech  on  the  compro- 
mise of  1850,  that  any  man  who  habitually  traffieks 
in  this  property  is  held  in  the  same  infamy  at  Rich- 
mond and  New  Orleans  that  he  would  be  at  Phila- 
delphia or  Cincinnati. 

"While  South  Carolina,  assigning  the  cause  of  se- 
cession, confines. herself  to  the  State  laws  for  ob- 
structing the  surrender  of  fugitives,  in  other  quar- 
ters, by  the  press,  in  the  manifestoes  and  debates  on 
the  subject  of  secession,  and  in  the  official  papers  of 
the  New  Confederacy,  the  general  conduct  of  the 
North  with  respect  to  slavery  is  put  forward  as  the 
justifying,  nay,  the  compelling  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion. This  subject,  still  more  than  that  of  the  tariff, 
is  too  trite  for  discussion,  with  the  hope  of  saying 
anything  new  on  the  general  question.  J  will  but 
submit  a  few  considerations  to  show  the  great  injus- 
tice which  is  done  to  the  North,  by  representing  her 
as  the  aggressor  in  this  sectional  warfare. 

The  Southern  theory  assumes  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  same  antago- 
nism prevailed  as  now  between  the  North  and 
South,  on  the  general  subject  of  slavery;  that 
although  it  existed,  to  some  extent,  in  all  the  States 
but  one  of  the  Union,  it  was  a  feeble  and  declining 
interest  at  the  North,  and  mainly  seated  at  the 
South  ;  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  North  were 
soon  found  to  be  unpropitious  to  slave  labor,  while 
the  reverse  was  the  case  at  the  South ;  that  the 
Northern  States,  in  consequence,  having  from  in- 
terested motives  abolished  slavery,  sold  their  slaves 
to  the  South,  and  that  then,  although  the  existence 
of  slavery  was  recognized  and  its  protection  guaran- 
tied by  the  Constitution,  as  soon  as  the  Northern 
States  had  acquired  a  controlling  voice  in  Congress, 
a  persistent  and  organized  system  of  hostile  mea- 
sures, against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in 
the  Southern  States,  was  inaugurated  and  gradually 
extended,  in  violation  of  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  honor  and  good  faith 
tacitly  pledged  to  the  South,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  North  disposed  of  her  slaves. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davis 
in  his  late  message,  and  he  then  proceeds,  seemingly 
as  if  rehearsing  the  acts  of  this  Northern  majority 
in  Congress,  to  refer  to  the  anti-slavery  measures  of 
the  State  legislatures,  to  the  resolutions  of  Abolition 
societies,  to  the  passionate  appeals  of  the  party 
press,  and  to  the  act  of  lawless  individuals,  during 
the  progress  of  this  unhappy  agitation. 

THE  SOUTH  FORMERLY  OPPOSED  TO  SLAVERY. 

Now  this  entire  view  of  the  subject,  with  what- 
ever boldness  it  is  affirmed,  and  with  whatever  per- 
sistency it  is  repeated,  is  destitute  of  foundation. 
It  is  demonstrably  at  war  with  the  truth  of  history, 
and  is  contradicted  by  facts  known  to  those  now  on 
the  stage,  or  which  are  matters  of  recent  record. 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  long  afterward,  there  was,  generally  speaking, 
no  sectional  difference  of  opinion  between  North 
and  South,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  was  in 
both  parts  of  the  country  regarded,  in  the  estab- 
lished formula  of  the  day,  as  "  a  social,  political  and 
moral  evil."  The  general  feeling  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  wrought  into 
fervor  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  naturally 
strengthened  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  throughout 
the  Union.  It  is  the  South  which  has  since  changed, 
not  the  North.  The  theory  of  a  change  in  the 
Northern  mind,  growing  out  of  a  discovery  made 
soon  after  1789,  that  our  soil  and  climate  were  un- 
propitious to  slavery,  (as  it*  the  soil  and  climate  then 
were  different  from  what  they  had  always  been,)  and 
a  consequent  sale  to  the  South  of  the  slaves  of  the 
North,  is  purely  mythical ;  as  groundless  in  fact,  as 
it  is  absurd  in  statement.  I  have  often  asked  for 
the  evidence  of  this  last  allegation,  and  I  have  never 
found  an  individual  who  attempted,  even,  to  prove 
it.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  South  at  that 
time  regarded  slavery  as  an  evil,  though  a  neces- 
sary one,  and  habitually  spoken  of  in  that  light. 
Its  continued  existence  was  supposed  to  depend  on 
keeping  up  the  African  slave  trade;  and  South  as 
well  as  North,  Virginia  as  well  as  Massachusetts, 
passed  laws  to  prohibit  that  traffic  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, before  the  Revolution,  vetoed  by  the  Royal 
Governors.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  unanimously  subscribed  by  its  members, 
was  an  agreement  neither  to  import  nor  purchase 
any  slave  imported  after  the  first  of  December, 
1774.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as 
originally  drafted  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  both  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  were  denounced  in  the  most  un- 
compromising language.  In  177a,  the  traffic  was 
forbidden  in  Virginia  by  State  law,  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  of  Royal  Governors.  In  1784,  an 
ordinance  was  reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  old 
Congress,  providing  that,  after  1800,  there  should 
be  no  slavery  in  any  territory,  ceded  or  to  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  The  ordinance  failed  at  that 
time  to  be  enacted,  but  the  same  prohibition  formed 
a  part,  by  general  consent,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
for  the  organization  of  the  North-Western  Terri- 
tory. In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  published  in  that 
year,  Mr.  Jefferson  depicted  tho  evils  of  slavery  in 
terms  of  fearful  import.  In  the  same  year  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed.  It  recognized  the  existence 
of  slavery,  but  tho  word  was  carefully  excluded 
from  the  instrument.,  and  Congress  was  authorized 
to  abolish  tho  traffic  in  twenty  years,  In  1  7!)i;,  Air. 
St.  George  Tucker,  Law  Professor  in  William  and 
Mary  College-  in  Virginia,  published  a  troatise,  en. 


titled,  "  Proposal  lor  the  Gradual  Abolition  of  Sla- 
very, dedicated  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tho 
People  of  Virginia."  In  the  preface  of  the  essay, 
he  speaks  of  the  "  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  State 
as  an  object  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  to  our 
moral  and  domestic  peace,  but  even  to  our  political 
salvation."  In  17!)  7,  Mr.  Pinckney,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  maintained  that,  "  by  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  no  man  in  the  State  has  the 
right  to  hold  his  slave  a  single  hour."  In  1808,  Mr. 
John  Randolph,  from  a  committee  on  the  subject, 
reported  that  "  the  prohibition  of  Blavery  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787  was  wisely  calculated  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  North-Western 
States,  and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that 
extensive  frontier."  Under  Mr.  Jcfi'erson,  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  the  Territories  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  was  prohibited  in  advance  of  the 
time  limited  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  interdiction 
of  the  slave  trade.  When  the  Missouri  restriction 
was  enacted,  all  the  members  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cab- 
inet— Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Wirt — 
concurred  with  Mr.  Monroe  in  affirming  its  consti- 
tutionality. In  1832,  after  the  Southampton  Mas- 
sacre, the  evils  of  slavery  were  exposed  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia,  and  tho  expediency  of  its  grad- 
ual abolition  maintained,  in  terms  as  decided  as 
were  ever  emplo3'ed  by  the  most  uncompromising 
agitator.  A  bill  for  that  object  was  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  by  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Jcfi'erson,  and 
warmly  supported  by  distinguished  politicians  now 
on  the  stage.  Nay,  we  have  the  recent  admission 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Seceding  Confederacy, 
that  what  he  calls  "  the  errors  of  the  past  genera- 
tion," meaning  the  anti-slavery  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  Southern  statesmen,  "  still  clung  to  many 
as  late  as  twenty  years  ago." 

To  this  hasty  review  of  Southern  opinions  and 
measures,  showing  their  accordance,  till  a  late  Hate, 
with  Northern  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
I  might  add  the  testimony  of  Washington,  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  of  George  Mason,  of  Wythe,  of  Pendle- 
ton, of  Marshall,  of  Lowndes,  of  Poinsett,  of  Clay, 
and  of  nearly  every  first-class  name  in  the  South- 
ern States.  Nay,  as  late  as  1849,  and  after  the 
Union  had  been  shaken  by  the  agitations  incident 
to  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  the  Con- 
vention of  California,  although  nearly  one-half  of 
its  members  were  from  the  slaveholding  States, 
unanimously  adopted  a  Constitution  by  which  sla- 
very was  prohibited  in  that  State.  In  fact,  it  is  now 
triumphantly  proclaimed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt, 
that  the  ideas  prevailing  on  this  subject  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  are  fundamentally  wrong; 
that  the  new  government  of  the  Confederate  States 
"  rests  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas ;  that 
foundations  are  laid  and  its  corner  stone  reposes 
upon  the  great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to 
the  white  man  ;  that  slavery — subordination  to  the 
superior  race— -is  his  natural  and  normal  condition. 
This  our  new  government  is  the  first  in  the  history 
of  the  world  based  upon  this  physical,  philosophical 
and  moral  truth."  So  little  foundation  is  there  for 
the  statement  that  the  North,  from  the  first,  has 
been  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  South  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  or  has  departed  in  any  degree 
from  the  spirit  with  which  the  Union  was  entered 
into,  by  both  parties.  The  fact  is  precisely  the 
reverse. 

NO  ANTI-SLAVERY  MEASURES  ENACTED  BY  CON- 
GRESS. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  message  to  the  Confederate 
States,  goes  over  a  long  list  of  measures,  which  he 
declares  to  have  been  inaugurated,  and  gradually 
extended,  as  soon  as  the  Northern  States  had 
reached  a  sufficient  number  io  give  their  representa- 
tives a  controlling  voice  in  Congress.  But  of  all 
these  measures,  not  one  is  a  matter  of  Congressional 
Legislation,  nor  has  Congress,  with  this  alleged  con- 
trolling voice  on  the  part  of  the  North,  ever  either 
passed  a  law  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  nor  failed  to  pass  one  which 
the  South  has  claimed  as  belonging  to  her  rights  or 
needed  for  her  safety.  In  truth,  the  anti-slavery 
North  never  has  had  the  control  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  never  of  the  judiciary,  rarely  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  never  excited  these  to  the  prejudice  of 
Southern  rights.  Every  judicial  or  legislative  issue 
on  this  question,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
final  admission  of  Kansas,  that  has  ever  been  raised 
before  Congress,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
South,  and  yet  she  allows  herself  to  allege  "  a  per- 
sistent and  organized  system  of  hostile  measures 
against  the  rights  of  the.  owners  of  slaves"  as  the 
justification  of  her  rebellion. 

The  hostile  measures  alluded 'to  are,  as  I  have 
said,  none  of  them  matters  of  Congressional  legisla- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  purely  imaginary  as  to 
any  injurious  effect,  others  much  exaggerated,  others 
unavoidably  incident  to  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press.  You  are  aware,  my  friends,  that  I  have 
always  disapproved  the  agitation  of  slavery  for  party 
purposes,  or  with  a  view  to  infringe  upon  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  South.  But  if  the  North 
has  given  cause  of  complaint,  in  this  respect,  the 
fault  has  been  equally  committed  by  the  South. 
The  subject  has  been  fully  as  much  abused  there  as 
here  for  party  purposes,  and  if  the  North  has  ever 
made  it  the  means  of  gaining  a  sectional  triumph, 
she  has  but  done  what  the  South,for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  has  never  missed  an  occasion  of  doing. 
With  respect  to  everything  substantial,  in  the. com- 
plaints of  the  South  against  the  North,  Conoress 
and  the  States  have  afforded  or  tendered  all  rea- 
sonable— all  possible — satisfaction.  She  complained 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  although  adopted  in 
conformity  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  approved  by  the  most  judicious  Southern 
statesmen  ;  and  after  thirty-four  years  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  Congress  repealed  it. 
She  asked  for  a  judicial  decision  of  the  territorial 
question  in  her  favor,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  contravention  of  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  our  legislation,  so  decided  it.  She  insisted 
on  carrying  this  decision  into  effect,  and  three  new 
territories,  at  the  very  last  session  of  Congress,  were 
organized  in  conformity  to  it,  as  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  had  been  before  it  was  rendered.  She  de- 
manded a  guarantee  against  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  adverse  to  her  interests,  and  it  was 
given  by  the  requisite  majority  of  the  two  Houses 
She  required  the  repeal  of  the  State  laws  obstruct- 
ing the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  although 
she  had  taken  the  extreme  remedy  of  revolt  into  her 
hands,  they  were  repealed  or  modified.  Nothing 
satisfied  her,  because  there  was  an  active  party  in 
the  cotton-growing  States,  led  by  ambitious  men, 
determined  on  disunion,  who  were  resolved  not  to 
be  satisfied.  In  one  instance  alone,  the  South  has 
suffered  defeat.  The  North,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  has  chosen  a 
President  by  her  unaided  electoral  vote ;  and  that 
is  the  occasion  of  the  present  unnatural  war.  I  did 
not,  as  you  know,  contribute  to  that  result;  but  I 
did  enlist  under  the  banner  of  "  the  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws." 
Under  that  banner  I  mean  to  stand,  and  with  it,  if 
it  is  struck  down,  I  am  willing  to  fall.  Even  for 
this  result,  the  South  has  no  one  to  blame  but  her- 
self. Her  disunionists  would  give  their  votes  for  no 
candidate  but  the  one  elected  by  leaders  who  avowed 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  of  the  Cotton 
States,  and  who  brought  about  a  schism  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  directly  calculated,  probably  designed, 
to  produce  the  event  which  actually  took  place, 
with  all  its  dread  consequences. 

REPRESENTATION     OP     THIIEE-FIFTIIS     OF     TnE 
SLAVES. 

I  trust  I  have  shown  the  flagrant  injustico  of  this 
whole  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the  North  the  charge 
of  wielding  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  South.  But  there  is  one 
great  fact  connected  with  this  subject,  seldom  promi- 
nently brought  forward,  which  ought  forever  to  close 
the  lips  of  the  South,  in  this  warfare  of  sectional  re- 
proach. Under  the  old  Confederation,  the  Congress 
consisted  of  but  one  house,  and  each  State  large  and 
small  had  but  a  single  vote,  and  consequently  an 
equal  share  in  the  government,  if  government  it 
could  be  called,  of  the  Union.  This  manifest  injus- 
tice was  barely  tolerable  in  a  state  of  war ;  when  the 
imminence  of  the  public  danger  tended  to  produce 
unanimity  of  feeling  and  action.  When  the  coun- 
try was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and 
discordant  interests  more  and  more  disclosed  them- 
selves, the  equality  of  the  States  became  a  positive 
element  of  discontent,  and  contributed  its  full  share 
to  the  downfall  of  that  short-lived  and  ill-compacted 
frame  of  Government. 

Accordingly  when  the  Constitution  of  the.  United 
Slides  was  formed,  the  great  object  ;md  the  main 
difficulty  was  to  reconcile  the  ©quality  of  the  Slates, 

(which  gave  to  Khode  Island  and  Delaware  equal 
weight  with  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,)  with  a  pro- 
portionate representation  of  the  people,  Each  of 
these  principles  was  nf  vital  importance;  the  firBl 
being  demanded  by  (he  small  States,  as  due  to  their 
equal  independence,  and  the  last  being  demanded  by 


the  largo  States,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  work  and  the  government  of  the 
People,  and  in  conformity  with  the  great  Law  in 
which  the  Revolution  had  its  origin,  that  Represen- 
tation and  Taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  problem  was  solved  in  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, by  a  system  of  extremely  refined  arrangements, 
of  which  the  chief  was  that  there  should  be  two 
Houses  of  CongreNs,  that  each  State  should  have  an 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  (voting,  however, 
not  by  States  but  per  capita,)  and  a  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation. But  here  a  formidable  dilliculty  presented 
itself,  growing  out  of  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
population  of  the  slaveholding  States,  consisting  as 
it  did  of  a  dominant  and  a  subject  class,  the  latter 
excluded  by  local  law  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  po- 
litical rights,  and  regarded  simply  as  property.  In 
this  state  of  things,  was  it  just  or  equitable  that  the 
slaveholding  States,  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
representatives  to  which  their  fve<i  population  en- 
titled them,  should  have  a  further  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  slaves 
held  as  property  by  a  small  portion  of  the  ruling 
class?  While  property  of  every  kind  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  was  unrepresented,  was  it  just 
that  this  species  of  property,  forming  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  property  of  the  South,  should  be 
allowed  to  swell  the  representation  of  the  slavehold- 
ing States  ? 

This  serious  difficulty  was  finally  disposed  of,  in  a 
manner  mutually  satisfactory,  by  providing  that 
Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  on  the  same  basis  of  popu- 
lation, ascertained  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  free  persons,  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  It  was 
expected  at  this  time  that  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  be  mainly  supplied  by  direct  taxation.  While 
therefore  the  rule  adopted  gave  to  the  South  a  num- 
ber of  representatives  out  of  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  her  citizens,  she  would  be  restrained  from 
exercising  this  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  North, 
by  the  fact  that  any  increase  of  the  public  burdens 
would  fall  in  the  same  increased  proportion  on  her- 
self. For  the  additional  weight  which  the  South 
gained  in  the  Presidential  election,  by  this  adjust- 
ment, the  North  received  no  compensation. 

But  now  mark  the  practical  operation  of  the  com- 
promise. Direct  taxation,  instead  of  being  the  chief 
resource  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  resorted  to  but 
four  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government, 
and  then  for  small  amounts ;  in  1 798  two  millions  of 
dollars,  in  1813  three  millions,  in  1815  six  millions, 
in  1815  three  millions  again,  in  all  fourteen  millions, 
the  sum  total  raised  by  direct  taxation  in  seventy- 
two  years,  less  than  an  average  of  200,000  dollars"  a 
year.  What  number  of  representatives,  beyond  the 
proportion  of  their  free  population,  the  South  has 
elected  in  former  Congresses,  I  have  not  computed. 
In  the  last  Congress  she  was  represented  by  twenty 
members,  in  behalf  of  her  slaves,  being  nearly  one- 
eleventh  part  of  the  entire  House.  As  the  increas- 
ing ratio  of  the  two  classes  of  population  has  not 
greatly  varied,  it  is  probable  that  the  South,  in  vir- 
tue of  her  slaves,  has  always  enjoyed  about  the  same 
proportionate  representation  in  the  House  in  excess 
of  that  accruing  from  her  free  population.  As  it 
has  rarely  happened  in  our  political  divisions,  that 
important  measures  have  been  carried  by  large  ma- 
jorities, this  excess  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  assure 
the  South  a  majority  on  all  sectional  questions.  It 
enabled  her  to  elect  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  1800,' and  thus  effect  the  great  political  revolution 
of  that  year,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for 
that  approach  to  the  monopoly  of  the  government, 
which  she  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Now,  though  the  consideration  for  which  the  North 
agreed  to  this  arrangement  may,be  said  to  have 
wholly  failed,  it  has  nevertheless  been  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in.  I  do  not  mean  that,  in  times  of  high 
party  excitement,  it  has  never  been  alluded  to  as  a 
hardship.  The  Hartford  Convention  spoke  of  it  as 
a  grievance  which  ought  to  be  remedied  ;  but  even 
since  our  political  controversies  have  turned  almost 
wholly  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  am  not  ware  that 
this  entire  failure  of  the  equivalent,  for  which  the 
North  gave  up  to  the  South  what  has  secured  her  in 
fact  the  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  government 
of  the  country,  has  been  a  frequent  or  a  prominent 
subject  of  complaint. 

So  much  for  the  pursuit  by  the  North  of  measures 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  South  ;  so  much  for  the 
grievances  urged  by  the  South  as  her  justification 
for  bringing  upon  the  country  the  crimes  and  suffer- 
ings of  civil  war,  and  aiming  at  the  prostration  of  a 
government  admitted  by  herself  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect the  world  has  seen,  and  under  which  all  her  own 
interests  have  been  eminentlj'  protected  and  favored ; 
for  to  complete  the  demonstration  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  her  complaints,  it  is  necessary  onlv  to 
add,  that,  by  the  admission  of  her  leading  public 
men,  there  never  was  a  time  when  her  "  peculiar 
institution"  was  so  stable  and  prosperous  as  at  the 
present  moment 


THE   ADVOCATES    0E   PEACE. 

There  can  be  no  peace  until  it  be  firmly,  defi 
nitely  and  finally  settled  that  we  have  a  govern 
ment.  This  is  the  issue,  and  it  must  be  met  with- 
out faltering,  without  hesitating,  without  wavering 
sternly,  vigorously  met,  and  decided  now  and  for  al 
time.  No  compromise  now !  no  holding  back  the 
sword,  and  extending  the  olive  branch !  Is  it  bar- 
barous? is  it  brutal?  is  it  bloodthirsty  to  speak 
thus  ?  Call  it  such  who  may,  so  do  not  we.  It  is 
the  only  policy  that  can  save  this  country  and  this 
government  from  ruin  and  destruction.  Nor  is  it 
with  vindictiveness  or  bitter  hatred  against  one 
single  human  being  that  so  we  speak ;  but  with  none 
the  less  determination— with  a  stern,  unyielding, 
unflinching,  fixed  and  settled  purpose,  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  the  divine  right  of  government, 
shall  be  upheld  and  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and 
at  every  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  that  neces- 
sity requires. 

AVhat  use  to  talk  of  peace  and  compromise  now  ? 
Peace  and  compromise  were  offered;  nay,  more 
than  offered — urged  upon  those  now  in  rebellious 
arms  against  the  government,  until  we  were  taunted 
welUnigh  as  cravens.  And  these  offers  were  made 
in  good  faith,  with  unparalleled  forbearance,  in  the 
very  face  of  acts  of  the  most  unblushing  treason 
and  plunder  towards  the  national  government.  But 
the  first  gun  which,  with  hostile  intent,  sent  forth  its 
missile  of  death  against  Fort  Sumter,  changed,  as 
with  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  the  whole  as- 
pect. The  deadly  hatred  of  the  South  to  the  North 
— deep-seated,  long-smouldering,  concentrated,  and 
envenomed  by  its  very  repression — had  burst  forth 
at  length  without  any  guise  or  concealment.  And 
it  has  spread  like  the  blast  of  the  death-angel  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Southern"  States, 
until  its  poisonous  infection  has  well-nigh  stifled  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity.  Is  this  mere  rhetoric,  ? 
Is  it  the  production  of  a  heated  imagination?  "What 
say  the  facts?     One  example  shall  suffice. 

We  know,  through  a  lady  but  recently  from  the 
South,  that  a  lady  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  pretending 
refinement  and  delicacy,  expressed  the.  barbarous 
and  revolting  wish — and  this  without  any  personal 
or  peculiar  reason  for  hatred— that  every  fly  in 
Charleston  were  in  the  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
to   batten    and    feed  on  the  festering  sores  of  the 


soldiers  sick  there  with  the  small 


pox. 


Talk  of  ha- 


tred and  cruelty  !  Why,  the  wish  for  the  whole 
North  to  have  but  one  neck,  that  some  delicate 
lady's  arm  might  exterminate  them  all  by  one  blow, 
even  as  Judith  smote  off  the  head  of  Ilolofornes,  is 
mercy  and  tender  compassion  in  comparison. 

Gentlemen  then  may  cry,  "Pence!  peace!"  but 
again  we  say,  "  There  is  no  peace."  What  peace 
will  they  have  ?  Will  they  have  a  peace  congress 
—a  peace  convention  ?  That  has  been  tried  with- 
out effect.  What  greater  efficiency  can  such  a 
measure  have  now  ?  What  oath,  what  treaty,  what 
armistice,  what  truce,  what  solemn  obligation,  can 
we  rely  on  now,  after  the  baseness,  the  deceit,  the 
utter  disregard  and  violation  of  the  mosl  sacred 
tics  and  bonds  from  which  we  have  already  suffered 

SO  much,  and  whoSB  disastrous  eU'eots  we  still  feel  ? 

Will  any  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  these  United  States  satisfy  the  traitors? 
None!  Their  rebellion  wailed  not  even  an  attempt 
to  proi'uro  sueh  amendment  by  legitimate  and  peace- 
fit]  means.  The  founders  of  the  Constitution,  it. 
Seems  from  Mr.  "Vice-President"  Stephens,  had 
erroneous  views  on  slavery.  Upon  how  many  more 
points  are  these  new  Lights  En  Hie  science  of  govern- 
ment to  discover  that.  Washington,  Jefferson,  .Madi- 
son and  Hamilton  were  mistaken?  Mistaken,  not 
n  points  of  detail,  as  to  the  length  of  terms  of 
office  and  the.  like,  but  in  principle,  deep-lying 
•ssentials  of  a  free  republican  government.  If  we 
.ieldto  a  demand  in  nationalize  slavery,  and  how 
town  ourselves  to  King  Cotton,  dragging  his  en- 

ilaved  millions  in  eternal  ohains,  how  longwill  it  be 
ict'ore  we  shall  have  another  king  or  Other  kings,  to 

■eignoverus?    The  Constitution  affords  every  |us1 


guarantee   and    protection    to  all  the   rights  of  life, 

liberty,  property,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  of 

each  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States, 
whether    as   citizens   thereof  or    of  any   individual 

State.  Shall  we  lie  "coerced"  into  its  amendment 
now  ?  Never  !  Not  a  letter  must  be  altered — not 
allt"  crossed  nor  an  "i'"dotted  under  the  threat 
of  coercion. 

l.'p,  then,  citizens  of  these  United  States  of  North 
America — up  for  the  Government,  for  the  Consti- 
tution, for  liberty,  for  all  that  is  sacred  in  a  free 
Republic,  for  the  rights  for  winch  your  fathers 
fought  and  bled!  Trust  not  the  syren,  ayCj  even 
timid,  faltering,  treacherous,  traitorous  voices,  that 
would  lull  you  to  inaction  with  the  0JT,  "IVaee! 
peace!  when  there  is  no  peace!" — I'/uludel- 
phia  Press. 


SECESSION   TRAITORS   ABROAD. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  there  are,  in 
our  midst  and  scattered  throughout  the  country,  a 
few  cowardly  secession  traitors,  who,  while  they  out- 
wardly profess  to  sustain  the  government,  secretly 
lose  no  opportunity  to  rejoice  over  every  reverse  our 
brave,  and  patriotic  soldiers  meet  with;  gloat  over 
the  assassination  of  the  lamented  Ellsworth  ;  seize 
every  occasion  to  thwart  and  discourage  the  enlist- 
ment of  volunteers ;  claim  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
soldiers  who  have  gone  to  fight  the  battles  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  arc  democrats,  and  then  tell  those 
soldiers  that  the  war  is  unjust  and  unholy,  and  yet 
claim  to  support  the  government  and  these  demo- 
cratic soldiers  who  are  prosecuting  this  "  unholy  and 
unjust  war" ! 

This  is  secession  consistency.  It  is  cowardly  (rea- 
son! Everyone  of  these  traitors  would  rejoice  if 
the  last  Northern  soldier  should  meet  his  death  in 
the  South,  at  the  hands  of  the  rebel  assassins. 

These  men  are  cowards  at  heart,  or  their  acts 
would  be  in  accordance  with  their  words.  Why  do 
they  not  join  the  Southern  army?  The  country 
would  then  be  rid  of  a  set  of  traitors — a  dead 
weight  which  is  destrpying  the  best  government  in 
the  world,  and  who,  if  opportunity  presented,  would 
be  found  openly  what  they  are  secretly — traitors  to 
the  North  and  the  government,  and  destructive  to 
the  democratic  party. 

Now  let.  us  see  what  effect  this  secession  language 
will  have  on  the  democratic  party.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  secession  paper  in  this  county,  and  the  seces- 
sion talkers,  that  seven-tenths  of  all  the  volunteers 
are  democrats;  and  yet  they  pronounce  the  war  un- 
just and  unholy,  and  glory  over  the  defeat  and  as- 
sassination of  those  democratic  soldiers,  and  the 
success  of  the  rebels. 

Do  those  democratic  volunteers  regard  this  war 
as  unjust  and  unholy  ?  If  so,  they  would  not  go 
there,  because  there  is  no  compulsion.  Can  it  be 
expected  that  those  soldiers  will  ever  vote  for  any 
of  the  men,  or  with  any  party,  who  give  "aid  and 
Comfort"  to  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and 
who  secretly  desire  that  the  volunteers  from  the 
North  may  fill  "  bloody  and  hospitable  graves"  in 
the  South  ? 

Never !  The  man  who  shall  run  on  any  ticket, 
who  has  aided  and  countenanced  secession,  would 
not  be  dignified  by  being  placed  among  the  scatter- 
ing. There  can  be  no  justification  of  these  South- 
ern rebels.  The  act  of  secession  has  been  a" pre- 
determined thing  with  them  for  years,  only  waiting 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  Find- 
ing no  reasonable  excuse,  they  broke  up  the  Charles- 
ton and  Baltimore  conventions,  and  run  Breckin- 
ridge to  insure  the  election  of  Lincoln. 

The  running  of  Breckinridge  was  a  mere  farce. 
They  went  into  the  contest  upon  the  principle  of 
the  gambler  who  tossed  pennies,  "  Heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose."  The  Southern  States  elected  Lin- 
coln by  running  Breckinridge,  and  then  held  his 
election  as  their  justification  for  secession.  One 
after  another  they  seceded,  and  had  actually  ma- 
tured a  plan  to  march  on  and  take  Washington. 

At  this  stage  of  things,  the  North  rose  as  one 
man,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government  in  this 
emergency.  The  Union  will  be  sustained  at  any 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  these  Southern 
rebels  will  be  taught  a  lesson  it  would  be  well  for 
the  country  if  they  had  learned  earlier.  They  will 
be  brought  back  subdued  and  humiliated  ;  and  woe 
to  the  traitor  of  to-day  who  shall  venture  into  poli- 
tics after  a  peace  shall  be  concluded!  He  will  be 
marked  and  doomed.- — Calskill  (Democratic)  Journal.  . 


THE   PEACE   THAT   MEANS  PEACE. 

Peace  is  surely  desirable.  Its  value  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  Civil  war,  such  as  we  are  now  entering 
upon,  is  among  the  very  worst  of  national  calami- 
ties. The  ill-blood  between  sections,  which  will 
grow  out  of  it,  is  another  great  misfortune.  The 
waste  of  treasure  and  of  human  life,  involved  in 
the  struggle,  will  be  fearful.  And  yet,  peace  might 
be  too  dearly  purchased.  We  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  rejoice  over  a  dishonorable  peace.  We 
should  not  be  disposed  to  rejoice  over  a  peace  pur- 
chased by  a  compact  binding  us  to  the  maintenance 
of  slavery  anywhere.  Slavery  is  the  cause  of  this 
war  ;  and  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  civil  troubles. 
It  is  itself  a  sort  of  chronic  war.  We  should  not 
rejoice, — we  should  rather  mourn, — over  any  peace 
which  committed  us  to  its  maintenance,  or  sanc- 
tioned its  extension.  Give  ns,  rather,  the  opposite 
policy,  and  root  out  the  cause  of  our  troubles,  even 
though  it  cost  all  it  seems  likely  to  cost! 

To  buy  back  the  rebels- — to  offer  them  a  price  to 
come  into  the  Union  and  rule  over  us  again,  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  and  weakness. 

It  would  establish  rebellion  as  a  regular  resource 
of  defeated  parties,  and  the  means  whereby  they 
could  carry  the  ends  they  could  not  carry  by  the 
ballot-box.  To  recognize  their  independence  would 
be  to  make  secession  the  resource  of  every  slightly 
dissatisfied  State,  and  our  Union  would  crumble 
rapidly  to  pieces. 

But  no  compromise  can  now  be  successful.  The 
North  is  determined  to  wipe  out,  once  for  all,  the 
great  rebellion  of  1862,  and  to  make  an  example  of 
it  that  shall  deter  demagogues  in  future  from  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  nation  because  the  peo- 
ple have  decided  they  shall  not  rule  it.  —  Delhi 
(N.  Y.)  Republican. 


Tun  "Contraband"  at  Fortress  Monroe.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  writes  from 

Fortress  Monroe  as  follows  : — 

"  On  my  way  into  the  camp.  I  passed  a  group  of  ne- 
groes sitting  on  the  ed.ee  of  the  bluif,  and  looking  to- 
wards Africa..  They  were  of  all  ages,  sizes,  sexes  and 
costumes.  In  brief,  they  were  a  group  of  the  famous 
'  contrabands  '  who  had  come  in  during  the  night  from 
the  adjacent  country,  and  were  to  be  sent  down  to  Fort 
Monroe  by  the  next  boat,  which  happened  to  be  the 
one  on  which  your  correspondent  embarked. 

One  of  them — a  little  fellow  with  a  face  as  black  ns 
an  ink-bottle,  big,  tumorous  lips,  white  ebonies  and 
brief  breeches,  who  wore  also  an  enormous  cap  a  la 
niilitaire,  of  the  precise  pattern  adopted  by  the  seces- 
sion army — looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  grin  as  .1 
passed. 

•  Are  you  a  contraband  !  '  I  inquired. 

'Yah!  yah!  yah!  I  gueif  so  1 '  was  the  response. 
'  Massa  rim  away,  ih'ii  de  darkies  run  away  too  ! '  con- 
tinued he,  laughing,  and  all  his  companions  joined  in 
the  demonstration. 

On  the  boat  coining  down  to  tho  fort  this  afternoon, 
there  was  a  large  number.  I  questioned  some  of  ihem. 
and  I  can  assure  you  the  stupid  ignorance  which  they 
have  been  supposed  to  exhibit  is  a  mistake.  They  are 
bright  and  intelligent.  The  most  of  them  seem  hap- 
py at  the  thought  of  escape,  though  the  uncertainty  of 
their  future,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  scenes  through 
which  they  are  passing,  impresses  them  deeply.  One 
old  female  slave  assured  me  she  had  'a  kind— a  wetru 
kind  massa!'  '  Why,  bless  do  Lor* ! '  she  added,  in 
proof  of  the  fact,  'he  lu/bbcr  put  icires  in  his  Cowhides  in 
all  /lis  lift!  '  " 

\o  PfcSJtroicB  a<;  w\sr  Colon.  Tho  Yickshnrg 
Whig  is  in  extacios  over  a  free  negro  named  donlan 
Chavis,  who  has  written  a  letter  to  the  agent  of  the 
confederate  loan,  in  which  be  states  thai  ho  has  long 
been  a  resident  of  the  county,  and  has  received  a 
land  warrant  for  services  in  the  war  of  1813;  bul 
being  too  old  for  active  service,  he  now  desires  to  pre- 
sent a  horse  to  a  cavalry  company,  ami  he  also  author- 
izes the  agent    to  draw  upon  him  tor  $500,  to  ho  paid 

out  of  his  next  crop,  for  the  use  of  the  confederacy. 
The  paragraph  is  beaded  "Patriotic  Liberality  of  a 
Colored  Man,"  There  is  no  intimation  that  ho  is  a 
■'  negro,"  Or  a  "  m*ggw»"  or  even  a    -  boy  ;  "   bul  he  is 

spoken  ^\'  as  "a  real  bona  fide  colored  man.  long  well 
known  in  this  community,  who,  by  his  correct  and 
honeel  deportment,  has  gained  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him."  There  is  nothing  said  about  forcing  tho 
negro  to  work  upon  entrenchments,  as  there  would 

have  been,  probably,  if  he  had  had  no  propem  1  el 
it  ^  pOSSlblo   bo  bad  his  fears   on   the  Buhjeot,  and  lost 

he  might  lose  all  ins  property,  made  a  virtue  of  the 

necessity.      .Negroes  are  sometimes  shrewd. 
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The  United  States  Constitution  is  "a  oovenanb 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 

|£^""What  order  of  men  under  tho  most  aW.lute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  wag  ever 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  M  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  tail  HOQW, 
in  tho  chair  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  ono 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tbo 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tho  community,  more  adverse  to  tbe  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  tbe 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  tho  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  tho  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— Jons  Qcincy  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GARRISOtt,  Editor. 
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LETTEE   FEOM  ALABAMA. 

Marion,  Alabama,  June  20,  1861. 
Editors  Journal  of  Commerce: 

*  *  *  *  Assured  that  our  cause  is  just,  and 
that  we  are  fighting  in  defence  of  our  homes  and 
families,  we  will  spend  our  hist  dollar  and  our  last 
drop  of  blood  before  we  will  submit  to  the  North. 
Do  not  misunderstand  us.  We  mean  that  we  will 
never  reenter  the  old  Union, — no,  nor  form  a  new 
Union  (whatever  guarantees  may  be  offered  us)  with 
the  North,  upon  any  terms.  Concede  our  absolute 
independence,  and  we  desire  peace  above  all  things. 
But  we  will  not  wear  the  Northern  yoke  under  any 
conditions  whatever.  You  cannot  conquer  us,  any 
more  than  we  could  conquer  you.  We  can  send,  if 
it  be  necessary,  man  for  man,  with  the  North  ;  and 
we  can  do  so  with  far  less  inconvenience,  as  the  ne- 
groes make  our  crops  for  us.  We  have  no  fears  of 
servile  insurrection.  Our  slaves  are  contented,  and 
eared  for  as  no  other  laboring  population  on  the 
globe  is  cared  for.  They  know  that  their  masters 
are  their  best  friends,  and  they  know  the  hollowness 
of  Abolition  professions.  We  can  send  into  the  field 
half  a  million  of  men,  unequalled  as  material  for 
armies.  Almost  every  man  of  them  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  rifle  from  early  boyhood,  and 
is  a  good  rider.  This  we  can  do,  and  not  only  raise 
all  the  food  we  need,  but  also  nearly  three  millions 
of  bales  of  cotton.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  could 
repeat!  Yes,  we  could  send  another  half  million  of 
men  ;  and  still  raise  enough  to  live  on,  and  some  cot- 
ton to  sell.  Can  the  North  do  as  much,  or  do  it 
without  certain  ruin  ?  Cotton  is  the  great  source  of 
our  prosperity ;  but  we  can  live  without  raising  more 
than  what  we  wear  ourselves.  Even  this  we  are 
willing  to  come  to,  rather  than  yield.  The  North 
must  not  only  conquer  us— if  it  can — but  must  an- 
nihilate us.  Nothing  less  will  suffice.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  see  our  plantations  devastated,  our  families 
murdered,  and  our  country  reduced  to  a  desert ;  pre- 
pared to  see  our  race  extinguished  and  our  enemies 
in  possession  of  our  fair  heritage ;  prepared  for  every- 
thing but  submission. 

Judge  for  yourselves  what  kind  of  resistance  you 
are  likely  to  encounter  from  men  animated  by,  such 
a  spirit.  We  are  sending  our  best  men  to  the  war, 
men  who  have  everything  at  stake — character,  posi- 
tion, wealth.  I  do1  not  doubt  that  Northern  men  are 
-.brave.  But  they  are  not  fighting  for  home  and  all 
that  makes  life  dear,  as  we  are.  Surely,  intelligent 
men  at  the  North  cannot  long  remain  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  South  is  "aggressing"  upon  the 
North.  We  seek  only  our  own  things;  we  ask  but 
to  be  let  alone.  Prove,  as  much  as  you  please,  that 
you  "  have  a  Government."  But  it  is  not  ours.  We 
have  a  Government,  too — a  Government  which  ex- 
ists by  the  only  rightful  title,  that  of  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Our  people  pay  ready  and  cheerful 
obedience  to  a  Government  chosen  freely  by  them- 
selves, and  with  a  unanimity  almost  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  revolutions.  It  is  a  Government  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  laws.  Our  President  does 
not  claim  the  prerogative  of  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus,  nor  of  disobeying  the  solemn  decisions  of  the 
courts,  nor  has  he  ever  set  the  military  above  the 
civil  power.  If  he  should  attempt  such  outrages, 
we  are  not  the  people  to  submit  to  them.  We  ask 
no  "higher  law"  than  the  Constitution.  But  if,  by 
a  righteous  retribution,  you  have  lost  your  own  lib- 
erty in  trying  to  subject  us  to  your  yoke,  it  is  no  con- 
cern of  ours.  Let  us  alone,  and  you  shall  have — all 
we  claim  the  right  to  give — our  best  wishes  for  your 
deliverance  from  burdens  such  as  neither  we  nor  our 
fathers  were  able  to  bear. 

I  will  not  protract  this  communication,  already  too 
long,  by  any  details  respecting  the  cotton  subscrip- 
tions for  our  jiffy  million  loan.  Sullice  it  to  say,  that 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Government  will 
obtain  at  least  a  million  of  bales  in  exchange  for  its 
bonds.  The  army  supplies,  too,  will  be  furnished  in 
.  ~thg"'sa-"me  way.  Many  of  our  planters  offer  half  their 
cotton  and  corn  crop.  Some  offer  everything  above 
necessary  expenses.  And  if  loans  will  not  suffice, 
they  are  ready  to  give  whatever  Government  may 
require,  and  whenever  it  chooses  to  ask.  We  feel 
that  our  all  is  at  stake,  and  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
all.  The  embargo  was  a  bad  stroke  of  policy  for  the 
Northwest,  They  have  lost  their  best  customers, 
without  injuring  us  at  all. 

When  I  am  tempted  to  think  hardly  of  the  North, 
I  call  to  mind  your  own  noble  endeavors  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  peace  and  .freedom.  I  dwell  also  upon 
the  pieces  of  "A.  B.  J.,"  "J.  M.  B.,"  and  many 
others  of  your  correspondents,  who  have  battled  so 
nobly  against  prejudice  and  fanaticism.  For  the 
sake  of  such  spirits,  I  try  to  think  well  of  all— at 
least,  to  hope  that  all  will  learn  of  them. 

Yours  truly,  S.  C.  D. 


b'eve  they  had.  Shall  two-thirds  of  the  country, 
then,  force  the  views  of  the  other  third  up  to  the 
precise  point  of  their  own  ideas  upon  these  ques- 
tions? This  cannot  be  done.  The  two-thirds  may 
beat  the  one-third  in  battle,  and  thus  make  them 
more  embittered.  This  will  not  make  their  views 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  victors.  As  all,  then, 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  have  equal  rights,  is  it  not  best  for  all  to 
conciliate,  and  settle  the  questions  at  issue  in  a 
peaceable  manner  ?  This  idea  would  be  carried  out 
practically,  by  offering  the  Crittenden  Compromise. 
It  is  not  dishonorable,  and  it  is  in  no  way  injurious 
to  the  North. 

Gov.  Seymour's  resolution  offers  that  plan  of  ad- 
justment. And  it  protests  against  any  interference 
by  warlike  movements  with  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. It  appears  to  us  that  no  true-hearted  Union 
man,  no  real  conservative  freeman,  who  cherishes  a 
regard  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  can  ob- 
ject to  either  of  these  propositions. 

We  look  upon  the  parrot  cry  of  "  traitor,"  "  trai- 
tor," raised  by  a  certain  class  of  men,  every  time 
that  some  o'd  and  tried  friend  of  the  Union  lisps  a 
word  in  favor  of  any  other  settlement  to  preserve 
tho  Union,  save  by  the  sword  and  through  blood,  as 
disgraceful  rather  than  patriotic.- — Hartford  Times. 
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TREASONABLE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Rebel  newspapers,  in  time  of  war,  ought  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  people,  if  not 
otherwise,  as  well  as  rebel  flags.  The  flouting  of 
such  a  flag  in  the  face  of  loyal  citizens  is  no  more 
insulting  to  the  community,  than  for  such  a  paper 
to  continue  pouring  out  treason  by  the  column,  day 
after  day,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  an  unholy  re- 
bellion against  the  government.  The  suppression  of 
such  a  publication  in  a  summary  manner  would  not 
infringe  upon  the  "freedom  of  the  press,"  because 
the  press  has  no  more  right  to  inculcate  treason  than 
it  has  to  encourage  and  applaud  arson,  assassination, 
burglary  or  highway  robbery.  The  press,  in  its 
boasted  freedom,  has  no  such  right.  If  you  find  a 
vagrant  picking  a  friend's  pocket,  a  burglar  enter- 
ing a  friend's  house,  an- incendiary  firing  a  neigh- 
bor's dwelling,  you  will,  without  stopping  for  law, 
precepts,  constitutions  or  bills  of  rights,  stop  his 
depredations  at  all  hazards !  So  in  case  of  treason, 
and  the  preachers  and  apologists  of  treason. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  big  with  the 
fate  of  human  freedom  and  liberal  government. 
Brave  men  are  imperiling  their  lives  to  suppress  a 
rebellion  that  seeks  to  undermine  the  very  pillars  of 
civil  liberty,  and  we  insist  that  loyal  citizens  are  not 
required  to  sit  unmoved,  and  see  audacious  rebels  at 
their  base  work  all  around  them,  spreading  noxious 
and  traitorous  principles  broadcast  over  the  land, 
misrepresenting  the  government,  exulting  over  its 
disasters,  applauding  the  successes  of  its  enemies, 
and  glorying  in  a  fancied  prospect  of  its  final  over- 
throw. Self-protection  is  the  first  law  of  nature — 
the  "  higher  law  " ;  and  a  treasonable  newspaper, 
conducted  with  the  ability  which  characterizes  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  is  much  more  dangerous  in 
a  loyal  community  than  a  score  of  treasonable  indi- 
viduals. Why  should  we  suppress  a  pirate  flag  on 
our  waters,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  a  pirate 
newspaper  on  shore?  The  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  involved  in  the  suppression  of  a 
traitorous  public  journal. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark that  we  have  misjudged  the  loyal  people  of 
this  city,  if  some  of  the  Aldermen  who  gave  their 
votes  and  their  influence  to  continue  official  pat- 
ronage to  a  press  sustained  by  Southern  subscrip- 
tions, which  advocates  secession  treason,  and  prompts 
the  reckless  rebels  of  the  South  to  spill  the  blood  of 
our  patriotic  brothers  and  friends  who  have  obeyed 
the  call  of  our  country,  and  marched  forth  to  its  de- 
fence,—do  not  bring  down  upon  their  heads  a 
scorching  rebuke  in  the  just  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  they  shall  again  make  an  appeal  for  pop- 
ular suffrage.  The  Daily  News  is  constantly  scat- 
tering the  firebrands  of  treason  and  disunion  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  and  yet  it  is  retained  as  a  "  cor- 
poration paper,"  and  is  supported  from  our  city 
treasury  to  the  extent  of  % 2 0,000  a  year!  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Aldermen  now  to  wipe 
out  this  shameful  reproach.  If  they  fail  to  do  it 
promptly,  let  them  not  complain  if  their  loyal  con- 
stituents class  them  with  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try, and  treat  them  accordigly. — N.  Y.  Atlas. 


;one  counter  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  in  their  re- 
icllious  vagaries,  as  they  have  to  the  code  of  com- 
mercial honesty,  of  personal  honor,  of  religious  ob- 
ligation. They  have  brought  on  themselves  the  bur- 
dens of  war  in  a  reckless  endeavor  to  rob  themselves 
of  the  blessings  of  the  most  beneficent  of  Govern- 
ments. They  have  chosen  despotism,  limitless  taxa- 
tion, anarchy,  ruin  in  all  its  forms,  instead  of  a  free 
Government  which  they  themselves  controlled— as 
mild  as  favor  could  suggest,  and  with  taxation  little 
more  than  nominal,  so  kind,  and  so  generous,  that 
they  knew  only  the  blessings,  none  of  the  burdens 
of  authority.  Yet  against  this  they  rebelled.  Be- 
fore we  can  rely  again  on  their  regard  for  their  own 
interests,  we  must  have  proof  that  "they  have  become 

ce  more  true  to  themselves. 

One  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  Southern  rebellion 
is,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  Southern 
pledges.  Was  not  Ployd  under  oath  to  be  true  to 
the  Union  ?  Was  not  Twiggs  held  by  every  tie  to 
the  flag  entrusted  to  him  to  maintain?  Did  not 
John  Tyler  act  as  President  of  a  Peace  Convention 
to  cover  up  his  work  in  pressing  Virginia  out  of  the 
Union  ?  Has  a  spark  of  honesty  or  honor  glim- 
mered out  of  the  dark  level  of  their  turpitude  and 
baseness  ?  The  Rebels  of  the  South  can  give 
guarantees  of  fidelity  which  can  be  accepted. 
Their  own  character,  as  well  as  the  honor  and  duty 
of  the  Government,  forbids  that  any  bargain,  any 
compromise  should  be  made  with  them. 

A  compromise  which  shall  lower  the  standard  of 
the  Government,  which  shall  be  false  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  North,  which  shall  concede  "  new  guar- 
anties to  slavery,"  which  shall  fail  to  punish  the  rob- 
bery and  treason  and  murder  which  have  marked 
the  rebellion,  will  be  a  substantial  defeat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Is  this  not  an  obvious  fact  ? 
Grant  tfiat  these  conspirators  shall  impose  their 
policy  on  the  Union  ;  concede  that  they  shall  dictate 
legislation  and  policy;  allow  them  to  continue 
to  use  the  National  Government  as  an  instrument 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  they  will  possess  the  real 
fruits  of  victory. 

Surely,  the  Government,  with  a  half  million  of 
men  at  its  back,  cannot  contemplate  the  idea  of  such 
a  surrender  to  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  minions.  Surely 
the  country  which  has  risen  like  a  strong  man  for 
the  maintenance  of  popular  institutions,  will  not  ac- 
cept so  submissively  the  rule  of  the  sword.  For 
whatever  less  than  the  full  enforcement  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  throughout  the  Union  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  settlement — whatever  less  than  the  pun- 
ishment of  rebellion — -wh.ate.ver  less  than  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union's  fia<r  to  every  flagstaff  along  the 
Potomac  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf — will  be 
so  much  conceded  to  the  bayonets  and  the  artillery 
of  the  Rebel  army.  The  Government  cannot  treat 
at  all  until  the  weapons  and  standards  of  revolt  are 
laid  down,  without  seeming  to  yield  to  force  that 
which  it  has  denied  to  reason. 

And  any  arrangement  made  with  these  conspira- 
tors under  arms  would  be  a  premium  upon  rebellion, 
an  invitation  to  every  disappointed  fiction  to  appeal 
from  the  ballot  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  bullet. 
Suppose  we  are  trimmers  enough,  suppose  there  is 
in  us  cowardice  sufficient,  to  fail  of  the  duty  which 
Providence  has  imposed  upon  the  American  people. 
Suppose  the  dollar  stands  out  so  near  our  vision  as 
to  cover  everything  else.  It  behooves  us  simply  as 
misers,  as  cowards,  as  trimmers,  to  beware  lest  a 
nominal  settlement  shall,  while  striking  down  the 
strength  of  the  Government,  make  rebellion  both 
perpetual  and  all-pervading. — Oneida  Weekly  Her- 
ald. 


THE  PEACE  KESOLUTIOK   0PEEEED  BY 
GOV.  SEYMOUR. 

Wc  publish  in  another  column,  the  brief  peace 
resolution  with  Its  preamble,  offered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  State,  by  ex-Gov.  Thomas 
II.  Seymour,  on  the  3d  of  July.  We  ask  for  them 
an  attentive  consideration  by  our  readers. 

The  Republican  papers  have  assailed  this  resolu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  preamble  that  precedes  it;  and 
they  are  quite  profuse  in  branding  it  "  traitorous." 
If  an  effort  to  save  the  Union  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional  measures,  in 
a  peaceful  way,  is  traitorous,  then  this  resolution  is 
traitorous.  But  if  such  an  effort  is  patriotic,  then 
Gov.  Seymour's  resolution  is  patriotic.  Of  Gov. 
SPymour's  own  views,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
speak,  for  we  publish  a  sketch  of  his  remarks,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  when  he  offered  the  reso- 
lution. No  man  in  the  community  has  more  heart- 
felt desire  to  preserve  the  Union  than  Gov.  Sey- 
mour. No  man  entertains  more  patriotic  sentiments 
than  he.  But  if  he  believes  that  a  war  between 
the  free  and  slave  States  of  the  Union,  is  calculated 
to  break  down  the  Constitution,  and  sever  the 
Union  forever,  and  so  expresses  himself,  is  his  love 
of  country  and  his  patriotism  to  be.  questioned  ? 
Indeed,  if  he  offers  a  proposition  to  settle  our  diffi- 
culties, as  they  have  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Re- 
public been  honorably  settled,  without  bloodshed,  is 
he,  t'«r  that  act  of  peace,  to  preserve  the  Union,  a 
"traitor"?  Shame  upon  the  men  and  the  presses 
who  make  such  a  charge  ! 

But  what  is  his  proposition  ?  The  preamble  gives 
briefly  the  reasons  why  the  resolution  is  submitted. 
It  says  a  third  of  the  sovereign  States  have .  wilh- 
drawn  from  the  Union.  It  is  true.  Do  you  say 
they  cannot  withdraw?  They  have  withdrawn — 
wrongfully,  if  you  please.  The  fact  is  so.  The 
effort  to  Compel  their  return  has  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  civil  war.  We  all  know  this  is  true. 
The  people  everywhere  feel  it.  Wo  at  the  North 
believe  the)'  are  wrong  in  seceding:  they  believe 
they  are  right.  We  believe  that  they  did  not  have 
flufficient  cause  for  secession  or  revolution  :  they  be- 


"WHAT  &TJAKANTEE? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  were  possible  for  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  country  to  agree 
to  some  pact  with  the  Rebels,  to  make  some  bar- 
gain with  them  to  bribe  them  back  to  allegiance,  to 
complete  some  compromise  with  a  view  to  the  ter- 
mination of  this  rebellion.  Whatguarantcc  is  there 
that  the  leaders  of  Southern  sentiment  would  prove 
true  to  their  agreement ;  would,  after  we  had  bowed 
ourselves  anew  to  them,  lay  down  their  arms ;  would 
carry  out  the  conditions  upon  which  they  should  in- 
duce us  to  debase  ourselves,  and  throw  away  the 
moral  strength  with  which  the  Union  and  its  sup- 
porters are  now  clothed  as  with  a  garment  ? 

Suppose  a  compromise  made,  whether  by  direct 
treaty  with  the  Rebel  chiefs,  through  the  medium  of 
a  National  Convention,  through  the  spontaneous 
passage  of  "new  guaranties  to  slavery"  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  or  in  any  other  mariner  best  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  binding  upon  the  Southern  leaders, 
and  to  surround  it  with  an  especial  solemnity.  They 
wculd  agree  to  disband  their  troops,  to  surrender  the 
forts  they  have  seized,  to  return  the  money  and  arms 
they  have  confiscated,  to  submit  in  all  respects  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

But  what  would  such  an  agreement  be  worth  ?  It 
is  not  three  years  since  Davis  made  a  tour  of  NV 
England,  and  indulged  in  the  most  superlative  eulo- 
gies of  the  Union.  There  is  not  one  of  these  Rebel 
leaders  who  has  not,  by  his  adherence  to  secession, 
violated  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  have  broken  the  common  obliga- 
tions of  loyalty,  and  the  oaths  proscribed  in  every 
State  for  every  official,  to  obey  tin;  Constitution  of 
the  Union.  They  have  trampled  on  the  pledges  of 
honor,  added  to  I  he  religious  vows,  by  which  soldiers 
are  bound  to  their  flag,  and  representatives  and 
privy  councillors  to  their  Government.  They  have 
made  mockery  of  every  bond  which  can  inspire  con- 
fidence among  men,  and  have  defied  the  universal 
sentiments  which  induce  even  barbarians  to  observe 
plighted  faith.  They  have  proven  false  to  the 
maxims  of  simple  honesty,  and  have  turned  their 
backs  on  all  the  obligations  of  commercial  honor. 
What  pledge  '.'.'in  they  give  which  they  have  not  al- 
ready violated  ?  To  what  divinity  can  they  appeal 
whom  they  have  not  already  dishonored  ? 

Or  shall  we  rely  on  the  fact  that  their  interests 
will  induce  the  Rebels  to  fulfill  any  new  compact 
which  they  may  frame?     They  have  as  palpably 


will  find  that  they  are  not  half  so  smart  as  they 
think  they  are,  and  you  are  smarter  than  ever.  It's 
time  to  6top  their  talk  of  whipping  us.  They  say 
one  South  Carolinian  can  whip  five  Yankees.  Well, 
perhaps  they  could,  if  they  had  the  same  chance  at 
the  Yankees  that  he  has  at  his  darkies.  Otherwise, 
I  can't  see  it.  A  great  light  of  information  is  to 
break  upon  them  in  this  regard. 

You  are  smarter  than  they.  The  men  in  the 
armfes  of  the  North  are  accustomed  to  work ;  the 
muscles  of  their  arms  are  like  whipcords,  and  their 
hones  will  strike  fire  upon  flints ;  and  they  will,  man 
to  man,  make  a  better  fight  than  the  Southerners, 
who  have  not  the  health  that  comes  to  the  farmers 
and  the  mechanics  of  the  North.  This  is  spoken  of 
in  no  boastful  spirit.  But  suppose  there  were  no 
difference  in  this  respect,  our  army  to  theirs  would 
be  as  two  to  one.  General  Scott  was  right  to  wait 
until  he  gets  such  a  bolt  in  his  hand  that  they  won't 
want  but  one  thunderbolt.  When  they  had  felt  the 
Northern  blow,  they  would  be  done  boasting  and 
gasconading.  When  the  '  greasy  mechanics '  and 
'  mudsills '  had  their  hands  about  the  throats  of  these 
bombastic  fellows  for  a  while,  they  would  command 
their  respect.  The  war  was  not  made  to  deprive 
the  South  of  any  rights.  All  we  asked  was,  that 
she  should  not  pull  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes— the 
American  eagle  should  nowhere  be  impeded  in  his 
flight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf." 


HEITKY  WARD  BEEfJHER   ON  THE   WAB 
AUD  NEGRO  CATCHING. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  sermon  preached 
by  Mr.  Beecher,  on  Sunday,  to  the  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Phalanx  :- — • 

"  Some  people  ask  if  this  is  to  be  a  crusade  of 
emancipation  I  No,  it  is  not.  I  hate  slavery  in- 
tensely —  as  much  as  any  other  man.  I  detest  it. 
Slavery  of  a  white  man  or  a  black  man,  of  the  needle 
of  the  factory,  of  the  shop,  of  the  plantation.  I  love 
the  family  of  man.  I  believe  every  man  has  a  right 
to  his  liberty,  his  own  freedom.  Liberty  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  man,  yet  yours  is  not  an  army  of 
emancipation.  Why  ?  Because  the  fifteen  States 
of  the  South  are  guaranteed  security  in  their  prop- 
erty, and  we  have  no  right  by  force  to  dispossess 
them  of  that  property.  But,  while  we  send  down 
armies  to  quel!  insurrection,  to  keep  the  peace  and 
crush  out  rebellion,  the  slaves  avail  themselves  of  the 
chance  to  cut  and  run,  that  is  their  lookout — not 
ours.  (Laughter.)  It  is  no  intention  of  ours  ;  but 
if,  as  a  natural  consequence,  liberty  follows,  I  shall 
be  glad  of  it.  I  believe  that  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  God,  white  and  black  will  be  alike;  still,  we 
do  not  go  South  to  free  the  slaves.  While,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  go  South  for  that,  we  do  not  go 
South  to  be  anybody's  nigger  catcher. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  see  my  arm 
wither  in  its  socket,  and  my  flesh  perish  in  corrup- 
tion, before  I'd  lift  one  finger  or  stir  one  foot  towards 
sending  a  slave  back  to  bondage.  When  the  Four- 
teenth Regiment  was  at  Washington,  three  dusky 
fugitives  came  into  their  camp,  and  a  file  of  men 
were  ordered  by  General  Sanford  to  take  them — 
where?  Not  to  freedom,  but  back  to  their  master, 
and  their  master  gladly  accepted  them,  and  departed 
without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  (Cries  of 
'  shame.')  Now  if  I'd  been  ColoneJ,  Lieutenaut- 
Colonel,  Adjutant  and  Major  rolled  into  one,  I  would 
have  said,  '  Boys,  there's  the  bush,  and  if  you  get 
there  before  I  do,  you  are  good  fellows ; '  and  I  think 
they  would  succeed,  for  I  should  suddenly  become 
lame.  (Laughter.)  Many  people  fear  that  if  the 
slaves  should  gain  their  freedom,  they  would  swarm 
at  the  North.  Don't  you  believe  it.  The  black  face 
was  made  to  kiss  the  sun,  and  the  North  Pole  is  not 
suited  to  the  skin  of  the  blacks.  Under  heat  that 
would  wilt  you,  the  negro  begins  to  feel  quite  spruce, 
and  can  work  with  glee  where  you  and  1  would  melt. 
And  I  believe  Canada,  in  five  years,  would  be  emp- 
tied of  her  black  population,  and  a  colored  face  ir 
New  York  would  be  a  curiosity. 

Well,  what  else  will  be  done?  I  know  that  at 
present  it  doesn't  look  as  though  the  South  would 
ever  love  us  very  much,  but  they  will.  I  have  seen, 
in  a  village,  a  big,  blustering  bully,  who  for  days  has 
been  blazing  about  the  streets,  making  everybody 
fear  him,  until  all  at  once  he  comes  upon  some  little 
plucky,  gritty  chap,  who,  galled  by  his  manner,  sud- 
denly pitches  into  him,  and  thoroughly  thrashes  him. 
Instantly,  and  curiously,  the  bully  changes,  lie's 
happy,  jolly,  kind,  good-natured,  and  singularly 
pleasant.  He's  like  flax,  which,  you  know,  is  never 
good  for  anything  till  it's  been  whipped.  (Laugh- 
ter.) So  I  "think  ho  men  can  be  better  than  the 
Southern  men  will  be  after  I  hey  have  been  whipped  ; 
and  it  won't  be  hard  to  whip  them,  either.    Thus 

far  they  have  played  an  undertaker's  part.  They 
have  dug  graves  and  fi night  out  of  them,  but  when- 
ever our  men   have   had   a  fair  show  at  them,  the 

Southerners  have  run  away — scampered  like  Bheep. 
I jci.  us  hoar  no  talk  of  peace.    We  can  have  no 

peace.  When  victory  furls  our  regimental  banners, 
we  shall  have  peace,  but  not  till  then.     The  South 


EDWARD  EVERETT, 

Like  Douglas,  Everett  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
South,  and  none  of  his  friends  feel  more  than  he  the 
unseemly  conduct  of  his  associate,  Bell,  on  the  Presi- 
dential ticket — the  superannuated  dotard  with  whom 
our  polished  statesman  allied  himself.  He  merits 
the  name  of  a  good  patriot,  and  no  man  living  has 
done  so  much  work  for  tho  nation  that  may  be  called 
patriotic  rather  than  partisan,  as  Edward  Everett. 
He  is  a  kind-hearted,  exemplary,  conscientious  man  ; 
and  although  having  none  of  the  grit  of  Douglas,  he 
is,  in  his  own  way,  -very  decided  in  his  purposes,  cer- 
tainly needing  no  little  steadfastness  to  sustain  him 
in  his  conservative  position  among  the  hosts  of  radi- 
cals about  him.  He,  like  Douglas,  is  to  be  respected 
for  not  wishing  to  make  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
secondary  to  the  slave  -question,  and  for  daring 
to  oppose  that  narrow  and  destructive  form  of  abo- 
litionism that  has  been  from  the  beginning  disloyal 
to  our  nation,  and  ready  to  sell  the  country  any- 
where, at  home  or  abroad,  to  the  fanciers  of  its  fa- 
naticism. His  Southern  proclivities  have  been  far 
beyond  ours,  and  he  has  met  the  usual  lot  of  North- 
era  politicians  who  have  relied  on  such  favor.  It  is' 
well  that  he  lives  to  do  justice  to  himself  and  his  be- 
trayers, and  to  say  such  wise  and  uncompromising 
words  as  appear  in  his  two  recent  papers  on  the 
crisis.  His  oration  at  New  York  on  the  Fourth  will, 
I  believe,  be  worthy  of  him,  and  will,  we  hope,  have 
the  true  ring  against  all  treason  against  the  country, 
and  all  base  compromises  in  the  service  of  traitors. 
A  little  honest  anti-slavery  from  his  lips  would  be  re- 
freshing, and  without  asking  him  to  saddle  the  nation 
with  the  problem  whose  solution  is  by  our  laws  and 
usages  mainly  left  to  the  States,  how  stirring  would 
be  one  of  his  graphic  pictures  of  the  relative  work- 
ings of  the  two  systems  of  labor,  and  the  destinies  of 
them  both  !  Why  do  not  our  public  men  say  with 
one  voice,  that  whilst  we  leave  slavery  to  the  action 
of  the  States  within  constitutional  limits,  we  cannot 
permit  it  to  overthrow  our  republican  government; 
and  whenever  it  persists  in  being  thus  revolutionary, 
it  shall  be  brought  to  an  end  ?  The  distribution  of 
civil  powers  leaves  to  the  States  as  much  jurisdiction 
as  possible  ;  and  herein  our  fathers  were  wise,  and 
we  follow  them  in  our  general  policy  towards  the 
slave  system.  Bnt  revolution  establishes  new  con- 
ditions, and  calls  for  new  safeguards  of  public  order. 
The  political  power  of  the  Slave  Oligarchy  is  proba- 
bly already  broken,  and  the  nation  waits  to  see  how 
far  the  institution  itself  must  be  assailed.  It  needs 
no  prophet  to  declare  that  if  the  Slave  Power  con- 
tinues long  to  threaten  our  capital,  it  will  be  marked 
for  destruction,  being  indicted  as  a  dangerous  nui- 
sance, aud  as  such  abated.  We  are  safe,  as  a  na- 
tion, with  a  homogeneous  population  in  our  Border 
States,  especially  in  Virginia.  If  this  State  con- 
tinues, at  farthest,  for  one  year  its  present  attitude, 
the  law  of  self-preservation  will  justify  our  Govern- 
ment in  making  that  State  homogeneous  with  us — 
freeing  the  slaves  as  articles  contraband  of  war, 
without  going  to  the  length  of  universal  proscription, 
or  doing  all  the  work  in  reserve,  for  future  State 
jurisdiction  and  moral  suasion  elsewhere.  The  na- 
tion must  and  will  be  preserved,  and  we  are  false  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  country,  if  we  allow  this  crisis, 
with  all  its  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  to  pass  with- 
out an  effectual  check  to  the  oligarchy  of  slavehold- 
ers, who,  as  such,  have  been,  if  not  the  authors,  cer- 
tainly the  ready  tools  of  the  conspirators  who  are 
striving  to  destroy  the  Government,  and  make  over 
our  liberty  to  any  clique  or  dynasty,  domestic  or 
foreign,  who  will  secure  the  highest  price  to  cotton 
and  negroes.  This  nineteenth  century  is  passing, 
and  our  America  is  yet  to  show  that  the  heroism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  not  a  mere  tradition.  You 
see,  dear  Inquirer,  that  I  am  still  at  work  upou  the 
old  issue.  A  little  bird  sings  to  me  to  go  out  again 
among  the  haycocks,  and  I  obey.  What  bird  shall 
sing  to  us  the  destiny  now  to  open  as  we  approach 
the  festival  of  our  nationality,  when  Congress  meets, 
and  the  great  nation  gathers  in  every  city  and  vil- 
lage to  celebrate  its  birth-day  ?  Fifteen  years  more, 
and  the.  century  comes  round.  July  4th,  1776,  is  to 
have  a  significant  answer  from  July  4th,  187(i.  1 
venture  to  predict  that  tho  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence will  mean  more  in  the  State  of  Virginia  than 
it  ever  has  meant  since  the  author  was  laid  in  his 
grave,  and  his  people  built  his  monument,  and  tram- 
pled upon  his  principles. 

In  closing,  I  would  suggest  to  you  and  your  read- 
ers a  plain  and  solid  ground  of  compromise  on  our 
national  troubles.  Let  it  be  the  platform  of  the  Old 
Constitution.  Let  all  the  States  who  will,  stand  on 
that  ;  let  the  seceding  States  claim  the  protection  of 
its  lawful  authorities,  and  let  all  traitors  be  dealt 
according  to  its  provisions.  Any  new  compromise 
made  in  the  interests  of  rebellion  and  despotism 
should  be  spumed  as  an  act  of  treason. — -Correspon- 
dent  of  Christian  inquirer,  Fairjichl,  (7. 


existing  rebellion  broke  out,  and  had  there  accumu- 
lated considerable  property,  which  has  now  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  traitors.  They  arc  repre- 
sented as  industrious,  intelligent  and  high-minded, 
and  their  unfortunate  experience  affords  a  new  and 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  barbarizing  influ- 
ences of  the  slave  system- 
Mr.  Straight's  brother-in-law  writes  from  Hamil- 
ton county,  111.,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
exiled  party  in  that  State,  as  follows: — 

"  It  is  under  extraordinary  circumstances  I  ad- 
dress you  from  Illinois,  but  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
that  begun  in  South  Carolina,  has  extended  far 
enough  North  to  embrace  Tennessee,  and  there  is  a 
Reign  of  Terror  such  as  was  never  witnessed  on 
this  continent  before.  The  people  have  certainly 
gone  mad.  A  great  many  families  have  been  driven 
away.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Wadsworth  (formerly 
postmaster)  and.  Mr.  Ilitfc.  They  have  hung  several 
Union  men,  born  in  Tennessee.  They  threatened  us 
with  a  halter  for  some  time,  before  we  would  leave. 
We  finally  had  to  go,  leaving  everything  but  our 
clothes  and  bedding.  Your  father  and  Allen  had 
ten  acres  of  corn  planted,  twenty-five  bushels  of 
potatoes  planted,  sixteen  acres  of  oats,  good  gar- 
dens, &c.,  seven  good  cows,  young  stock,  sheep, 
hogs,  &c.  It  is  bad  enough.  Our  means  are  nearly 
exhausted,  and  we  shall  have  to  stop. 

Yours,  &c,  E.  R.  Alltn." 

Mr.  Straight's  sister  also  writes  from  the  same 
county : — 

Dear  Brother, — You  will  be  surprised  when  you 
see  the  post-mark  on  this  letter,  and  learn  that  we 
are  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  still  going 
northward.  I  think  you  know  why  we  are  here. 
We  are  eating  our  di  n  ner  under  an  oak  tree. 
Father  and  mother,  tired  out,  are  lying  on  the 
ground  asleep.  You  will  hear  more  from  us  soon. 
Your  sister,  Anna  E.  Straight." 

The  following  letter  from  the  same  writer  shows 
the  danger  from  which  the  party  fled,  and  the  des- 
titute condition  in  which  they  arrived  in  Salem,  III. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Straight's  father  has  some 
debtors  in  this  section,  and  trust  that,  on  reading  it, 
they  will  feel  the  necessity  of  immediate  payment: 

-June  23d,  1861. 

Dear  Brother  and  Shier, — I  once  more  address  a 
few  lines  to  you,  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  stop- 
ped, for  a  short  time.  Father  wishes  me  to  say  to 
you  that  he  is  now  penniless,  and  he  wishes  to  know 
"f  there  is  any  prospect  of  his  ever  getting  anything 

from .     He  would  like  to  get  some  money  to 

buy  him  a  little  home,  if  it  is  no  more  than  a  house 

and  garden  spot He  needs  it  as  bad  as  he 

ever  will.  We  had  to  leave  everything  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  We  could  not  stay  in  such 
a  place.  We  have  no  cow,  no  money,  no  provisions, 
and,  if  we  should  be  sick,  we  should  suffer. 

Mr.  Covill  has  gone  back  to  Thompson.  If  they 
did  not  kill  him  on  the  road,  he  can  tell  you  how  we 
left  things.  We  have  one  chair,  and  that  is  all  the 
furniture  we  have;  no  stove,  no  table, — nothing. 
We  had  just  got  our  house  well  furnished,  and  had 
to  leave  everything  without  getting  a  cent  for  anv- 
thing. 

They  are  hanging  men  that  were  born  and  raised 
in  Tennessee,  because  they  were  Union  men.  They 
set  a  day  to  come  up  to  our  house,  and  hang  Allen 
and  George,  and  had  got  their  company  organized, 
when  it  rained,  and  raised  the  water,  so  that  they 
could  not  get  there,  .  .  .  There  were  four  families 
who  came  in  two  wagons — Allen's,  Edmond's,  Char- 
ley's and  father's — in  all,  fifteen.  We  could  only 
bring  our  beds  and  clothing,  and  hardly  that.     You 

know  nothing  of  the  excitement  South 

From  your  sister,  Anna  E.  Straight. 

Address  Salem,  Marion  Co.,  Illinois." 

We  are  told  that  the  Mr.  Corvill  above  mentioned 
has  arrived  in  Thompson  with  an  ox-team, — all  the 
property  he  was  able  to  save  from  the  traitors,  and 
with  which  he  made  his  exit  from  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  He  succeeded  in  getting  safely  out 
of  Tennessee*  and  through  Kentucky,  only  by  rep- 
resenting at  every  stopping'-plaee,  that  he  was  mov- 
ing to  the  next  township.  As  might  naturally  be 
expected,  he  has  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Southern  institutions,  and  is  opposed  to  all  compro- 
mise with  traitors. — Jeffersonian  (Ohio)  Democrat. 


NEW  REIGH"  OF  TERROR  IN   TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  II.  P.  Straight,  who  resides  in  the  neighbor- 
hood   of  this    village,  and   is   a   cousin    of  the    Mr. 

Straight,  of  Cincinnati,  so  summarily  driven  out  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  a.  few  months  ago,  has  fifteen 

pelal  ives  now  in  Salem,  Marion  county,  Illinois,  who 
have    been    compelled    lo    Bee    from   their    homes   in 

Solon,  White  county,  Tenn.,  at  the  peril  of  their 

lives,  for  no  crime  but  that  of  loyalty  to  Ihc  Union. 
Among  the  number  are  his  parents,  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  age,  (his  father  being  de- 
Scribed  as  a  "white-haired  old  man,")   and  several 

helpless  children. 

The  Straights  emigrated    from    .Ashtabula  enmity 
in  this   Stale,  to  Tennessee,  BOme   years   before  the 


HOW  THE  NORTHERNERS   ESCAPE. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Mathews, 
artist  of  this  city,  describing  a  tedious  and  cruel 
walk  he  made  to  escape  the  secessionists,  all  the 
way  from  Texas  to  Illinois.  At  the  time  the  State 
of  Alabama  seceded,  Mr.  Mathews  was  a  resident 
of  that  State,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher 
of  a  school.  As  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  rebel 
army,  or  else  submit  to  a  heavy  fine,  he  left  the 
locality,  and  went  to  Texas,  to  remain  till  the  spring. 
But  he  found  Texas  very  soon  as  hot  a  place  as 
Alabama  had  been,  and  lie  then  resolved  to  make 
his  escape  to  a  land  of  freedom.  Wonderful  as  it 
may  appear,  he  travelled  on  foot  from  Houston 
county,  Texas,  to  Ironton,  Missouri,  sleeping  in 
woods  and  swamps,  traversing  prairies  and  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  suffering  alternately  from  the  rav- 
ages of  vigilance  committees  and  vermin.  Mr. 
Mathews  left  Texas  in  the  last  week  of  April,  and 
reached  Ironton  about  the  21th  of  May.  whence  he 
was  taken,  foot-sore,  exhausted  aud  penniless  to 
Chicago,  by  the  kindness  of  railroad  officers. 

At  Chicago,  he  gave  this  account  of  his  journey 
to  the  editor  of  the  Tribune; — 

"  When  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Sumter 
reached  Houston  county,  the  hostility  to  persons  of 
Northern  birth  became  so  virulent  that  Mr.  Mathews 
deemed  an  early  departure  essential  to  his  personal 
safety.  When  this  was  followed  by  the  news  of 
President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  he  was  required 
to  join  the  rebel  army  instanter,  or  take  his  chances 
in  what  they  denominated  a  court  martial.  He  de- 
termined to  do  neither,  and  thereupon,  with  the 
north  star  for  his  beacon,  and  the  night  for  his 
leave-taking,  commenced  his  long  and  wearisome 
inarch  for  the  Uw  States.  What  with  frequent  be- 
wilderment in  the  woods,  and  mure  frequent  dodg- 
ing and  retreating  to  escape  vigilance  committ 
Mr.  Mathews  thinks  he  .must  have  travelled  fully 
eight  hundred  miles  before  reaching  an  aliuospher 
where  he  could  safely  say  that  he  was  horn  on  (his 
aid©  Of  Mason  and  Dixon.  At.  Atvlhdelplna.  Ar- 
kansas, he  was  tried  for  the  oilcuce  el'  travelling 
northward,  and  after  escaping  from  the  majority  Ot 
the  jury,  by  means  of  a  tax  receipt,  and  a  favorable 
notice  in  si  "Texan   paper,  he  was  taken  in  hand   by 

the  minority,  and  threatened  with  hanging  in  true 

Arkansas  style.  Me  managed  tu  elude 'them  in  the 
night,  and  secrete   himself  1»   one  el'  the    mountain- 

ranges  north  of  thai  place,    A  short,  time  previous 

to    his   escape,  three    persons,  hunting   for    cattle    in 

the  woods  southwest  of  Archidelphia,  were  hung  by 

a  baud  of  regulators,  merely  because  in  their  terror 
they  became  COnfUSQd,  anil  were  unable  t0  ;'ive 
such  an  account  of  themselves  as  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  their  captors.     Trackless  WOodfi  and  swamps, 


deep  rivers  and  heavy  rains,  continual  arrests  and 
persecutions,  were  his  portion  during  tha-whole 
of  the  journey,  until  he  reached  the  Missouri  line.     '■ 

In  many  parts  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Mathews  found 
Union  men,  and  in  some  places  (Batesville,  for  in- 
stance,) they  were  in  the  majority.  These  persons 
lived  in  perpetual  terror,  and  were  longing  for  noth- 
ing, so  much  as  a  sight  of  a  column  of  Federal 
troops  to  reinstate  the  supremacy  of  tbe  laws. 

The  price  of  corn  in  that  part  of  Texas  where 
Mr.  Mathews  lived,  was  between  three  and  four  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  and  all  their  supplies  came  from 
New  Orleans  by  way  of  Shreveport.  Among  the 
poorer  classes,  there  was  great  suffering  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  he  believes  that  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  being  done  to  increase  the  production  of 
grain  at  the  South,  the  blockade  at  Cairo  will  starve 
out  the  rebellion. 

Is  there  a  reign  of  terror  at  the  South  ?  Apply 
to  Mr.  Mathews  for  an  answer,  and  read  it  in  bis 
wan  features,  his  swollen  feet,  his  crippled  limbs,  his 
dilapidated  clothing,  and  his  shattered  health." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Mathews  to  his  brother  in  this 
city  adds: — 

"  My  body  is  covered  with  the  most  distressing 
sores,  caused  by  the  bites  of  poisonous  insects,  the 
wounds  enlarged  aud  irritated  by  being  obliged  to 
wear  and  sleep  in  clothing  saturated  with  perspira- 
tion, rain  and  swamp  water;  but  they  are- now 
commencing  to  heal.  Mr.  Medill  (editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune')  kindly  furnished  me  with  means 

for  the  present When  Alabama  seceded,  I 

was  obliged  to  join  the  rebel  ranks  or  be  very  heav- 
ily fined.  So  I  immediately  left,  and  went  to  Texas 
to  stay  until  spring.  A.  E.  Mathews." 

The  Washington  Star  gives  the  following  account 
of  outrages  upon  loyal  men  in  Prince  William  Co., 
Virginia: — 

"  Citizens  of  the  lower  part  of  Prince  William 
county  are  hourly  making  their  way  to  Alexandria, 
some  by  boat  and  others  on  foot,  to  escape  seizure, 
and  God  knows  what  afterwards,  at  the  hands  of 
the  secessionist  companies.  Bands  and  gangs  of 
them  are  scouring  the  country  with  lists  of  its  voters 
against  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  hand,  seizing 
and  hurrying  off  towards  Manassas  Junction  such 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Union  as  they  are  able  to 
catch.  Among  those  residing  between  Occoquan 
and  Dumfries,  whom  they  have  taken  and  carried 
off,  are  George  Williams,  John  Hutchinson,  William 
Maddox  and  Edward  Bond. 

Samuel  Harrison,  William  Upton,  Isaac  Red- 
mond, John  Upton,  Wesley  Bland,  William  Harri- 
son, Frank  Gray  and  Robert  Burch  have,  among 
others,  been  run  off  by  them.  Most  of  those  last  . 
named  escaped  in  one  boat,  their  pursuers  being  so 
near  at  hand  as  that,  ere  they  got  out  of  their  reach, 
they  (the  secessionists)  fired  some  fifty  shots  after 
them,  which  were  returned  with  seventeen  shots  in 
all — two  or  three  of  them  being  from  a  large  duck- 
ing gun  loaded  with^eavy  shot,  that  made  them 
scamper  off,  finally.    ^^^ 

Such  a  reign  of  terror  as  the  proceedings  c 
terrorists  have  inaugurated  in  Prince  Willia 
never  before  seen  in  Virginia.  Their  object  is, 
doubtless,  to  compel  the  Unionists  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States.  They  are  mostly  very 
poor,  but,  nevertheless,  very  patriotic  men  ;  and  all 
of  them  that  have  escapted  the  clutches  of  their 
pursuers,  swear  vengeance  against  them.  Their 
families,  left  behind,  are  utterly  penniless,  and  un- 
provided with  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life." 

A  young  man  who  has  reached  Cairo,  after  a 
perilous  flight  from  Memphis,  where  he  was  impris- 
oned, and  daily  expected  to  be  hung  for  the  crime 
of  being  a  Northerner,  tells  the  following,  among 
other  incidents: — 

"  About  one  week  after  his  confinement,  the  Re- 
corder of  the  city,  I.  M.  Dickenson,  sent  for  him, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  stated,  '  of  expressing  his  pro- 
found regret  that  it  was  npt  in  his  power  to  hang 
him.'  And  from  his  seat  in  court  he  denounced  him 
as  '  a  damned  abolitionist,  who  should  not  be  allowed 
to  live  an  hour.  Had  I  the  power,'  said  the  learned 
jurist,  '  I  would  cut  your  ears  otf,  and  nail  you  to 
the  door  of  my  court-room,  and  probably  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  yet.'  This  is  the  man  who  has 
just  been  elected  Justice  of  the  fifth  civil  district  of 
Memphis,  one  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
city." 

He  describes  some  of  the  outrages  inflicted  on 
Unionists  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  These  indignities  were  of  daily  occurrences,  and 
to  some  they  went  further,  and  indulged  every 
species  of  cruelty — shaving  the  head  and  whipping 
being  regarded  as  a  slight  punishment  by  any  one 
who  desired  to  remove  North.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
more  than  fifty  instances,  during  my  confinement, 
men  were  taken  before  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
and  no  one  knows  what  became  of  them.  They 
never  came  from  that  building  alive:  and  there  are 
now  more  than  that  number  confined  there,  of  whom 
their  friends  will  never  hear  again.  Their  act*  are 
all  secret,  and  there  is  no  concern  felt  for  men 
charged  with  being  tinctured  with  abolitionism,  so 
that  HO  one  cares;  and  thus  they  go  on  in  their 
wholesale  murdering  with  impunity."    . 

A  German,  named  Haywood,  was  tarred  and  cot- 
toned in  Mew  Orleans,  a  few  da^B^moV  I'm-  having 
joined  several  military  companies,  a TedTlT^fr^lusi ng 
to  accompany  any  to  the  Seat  ot' war. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  category  of  Southern  out- 
rages aud  atrocities  of  every  kind. 


ILLINOIS  ABOLITIONISTS   AKRESTED. 

We  learn  that  two  men  were  arrested  at  Chap- 
pel  Hill,  on  Monday,  who  were  Abolitionists,  and 
who  said  I  hoy  wore  iVom  Illinois.  They  were  sent 
here  as  secret  agents  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
whether  the  "strong  Union  party,*  of  which  the 
I.iin'oluiies  have  heard  SO  much,  as  still  existing  in 
Texas,  was  really  so.  They  were  detected  convert- 
ing with  a  negro  woman,  by  a  gentleman,  who,  after 

(hey  lunl  left,  questioned  her  regarding  ihc  conver- 
sation, when  she  told  him  that  they  were  trying  to 
induce  her  to  leave  her  master,  and  go  to  the  North. 

They  were  arrested,  bul  vigorously  denied  the 
charge  Of  being  Abolitionists,   and  ever  holding  an\ 

conversation  with  the  negro.  Their  trunks  were 
searched,  however,  and,  lo  what  a  sight !  They  were 

filled  with  "  Helper's  Impending  Crisis"! 

Seeing  it  useless  to  make  any  further  denial  of 
their  true  character,  thoj  made  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  acknowledged  the  fatlts  as  above  slated-      They 

were  asked  it'  the;  had  met  am  Union  men  in  their 

tr&vels  through  Texas,  to  Which  they  answered  in 
the  negative  said  they  had  boon  considerably  dis- 
appointed.    Their  object  was  to  go)  up  a  rebellion 

among    the    slaves.         I'iu\     WOW    OSCOrted    to     the 

woods,  but  we  do  not  know  what  became  -it"  them, 
though  we  more  than  suspect  thai  the  Helper  doc- 
trine, 10  their  case,  at  least,  has  reached  "its  crisis." 

— HmsUad  (  Texas)  Courier,  June  SSta. 
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EXCITING  SCENE  AT  FLUSHING 

The  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  at  K-MmV 
tog — a  beautiful  suburb  of  New  Ye.i-k— save  vise  to 
an  turcsusJ  ami  exciting  scene*  Am  immense  con- 
cern-so of  people  assembled  in  a  grove  to  listen  to 
an  oration  by  Theodore  Tilfcofc.  Tate  onairtaan  was 
John  H.  Lawrence,  well  known  as  'a  prominent 

Democrat  ami  Bank  i'ivsident  in  this  city.  On 
taking  ti'v  cli  le:  We  nude  i  brut  iddi  ■.  s.-;.  pi -,  lum - 
nary  lo  mtftXTOtfng  tlie.  orator  Of  tlie  day,  In  which 
he.  *ent  out  nf  liisivav  to  utter  an  invective  against 
men  profe.->ia^  anti-slavery  opinions;  msntiotttiag, 
with  manifest  bitterness,  a  class  of  persons  wboiii  he 
stigmatized  as  "-misguided  abolitionists,  fanatics, 
and  agitators." 
MiC'l'ilton,  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  the 

gratuitous  discourtesy,  not  to  say  insult,  which  had 
thus  been  east  upon  him  in  the  face  of  several  thou- 
sand people,  {to  whom  his  anti-slavery  opinions  must. 
have  been  well  known.)  proceeded  for  a  full  hour's 
length  ift  a  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the 
present  condition  Of  public  affairs,  when,  suddenly 
turtnVg  toward  Mr.  Lawrence,  be  said — "I  fee! 
bound,  in  good  conscience,  before  I  sit  down,  to  pick 
up  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  which  you  threw  at  my 
Jeet.  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour;"  and,  immedi- 
ately quoting  Mr.  L.'s  abuse  of  the  Abolitionists, 
added  — "The  shadow  which  you  thus  launched 
from  your  high  chairman's  seat  upon  those  men, 
dropped  midway  upon  me.'  1  stand  at  this  moment 
covered  and  darkened  with  it,  not  only  in  your 
presence,  hut  by  your  hand.  And  yet,  sir,  I  ac- 
cepted not  unkindly  the  severest  word  you  spoke, 
for  you  honored  me  only  too  highly  by  tljp  unex- 
pected compliment  of  such  reproach.  I  know  of  no 
nobler  work  for  any  man,  uot  even,  sir,  for  such  a 
man  as  you — certainly  not  for  such  a  man  as  1 — 
thau  to  give  one's  hand  and  heart,  and  brain  to  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  the  down-trodden  and  the  op- 
pressed. Nor,  sir,  can  you  point  me,  even  with 
your  own  finger,  to  any  nobler  fame  in  history  than 
thai  of-suman  like  Wilber force,  who  "  went  up  to 
"fiewveh  bearing  800,000  broken  fetters  in  his  hands." 
So  far  as  vour  words  were  a  censure  only  upon  me, 
I  have  forgotten  them  already  ;  they  vanished  away 
like  the  breath  with  which  they  were  uttered ;  but 
so  far  as  tliose  words  brought  obloquy  upon  many 
better  men  than  I — men  of  true  hearts,  of  pure 
lives,  of  noble  aims — men  of  genius,  of  learning,  of 
eloquence — nay,  sir,  men  of  whom  the  world  is  not 
worthy — I  can  only  say,  in  reply,  Would  to  God 
that  by  taking  to  myself  a  share  of  their  reproach, 
I  might  win  to  myself  a  share  of  their  honor  !  Tell 
me,  sir,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  legend  of  St. 
Humbert  ?  After  the  good  saint  had  been  buried 
a  hundred  years,  his  coffin  was  opened,  and  a  branch 
of  laurel,  that  had  lain  -in  burial  with  him  all  the 
■century,  was  taken  from  his  ashes  in  perfect  green, 
unladed  as  if  newly  plucked,  fresh  as  if  wet  with 
morning  dew  !  Perhaps,  sir,  when  these  men,  whom 
vou  seek  to  load  with  dishonor,  shall  come  to  their 
graves  to  be  buried,  their  laurels  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  buried  with  them ;  but  I  believe  the  hand  of 
Impartial  History,  before  the  end  of  a  hundred 
Years,  will  reach  down  gently  into  their  graves,  and 
lift  their  laurels  into  resurrection,  to  bloom  green 
and  perennial  before  all  the  world!" 

At  these  words,  the  entire  audience  rose  to  their 
(feet,  and  shouted  with  spontaneous  applause.  The 
chairman  also  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed — 
11 'Since  the  gentleman  has  avowed  himself  an  Abo- 
litionist, I  must  leave  the  chair" — and  immediately 
■quitted  it,  retiring  at  once  from  the  platform. 

Mr.  Tilton  said  to  the  audience,  "I  charge  you, 
good  people,  to  remember,  for  my  sake,  that  your 
chairman  was  exiled  from  this  platform  by  no  word 
from  my  lips  which  ought  to  have  fallen  unkindly 
upon  his  ear."  The  applause  which  followed  this 
statement  assured  the  speaker  that  he  had  gained 
•what  the  chairman  had  lost,  the  sympathy  of  the 
entire  multitude- 

But,  just  at  this  moment,  another  episode  occur- 
red, -which  kindled  the  general  feeling  into  still 
creator  and  almost  indescribable  enthusiasm.  Sit- 
ting in  a  carriage  near  the  platform,  with  his  family, 
was  the  lion.  Luther  C.  Carter,  ex-member  of  Con- 
gress— a  venerable,  white-haired  man — who,  as  the 
audience  had  thus  been  deserted  by  their  chairman, 
stepped  gracefully  down  from  his  carriage,  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
vacant  chair!  The  outburst  of  applause  at  this  bit 
of  gallantry  was  thrilling.  The  orator,  turning  to 
the  new  presiding  officer,  bowed  and  remarked — "I 
need  not  say,  sir,  how  I  thank  you  for  bringing  your 
gray  hairs  to  lend  honor  to  a  young  man.  I  remem- 
ber how  it  is  written,  '  A  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory!'"  Amid  a  storm  of  applauding  voices  the 
speaker  then  turned  again  toward  the  audience — the 
entire  multitude  of  whom  were  still  standing — and 
seeing  that  the  highest  possible  climax  of  the  occa- 
sion had  been  reached,  drew  his  oration  immediately 
to  a  close,  adding  only  a  few  words  prophetic  of  the 
reign  of  universal  freedom,  and  took  his  scat  amid 
jmged  cheers. — A  ni\-Sku0(j  Standard. 

UJ    TEE    EEiJELS    EVEE    AGAIN    BE 
TRUSTED  ? 

"Under  this  bead,  the  A  llnnlic  JShmtMy  for  July 
very  sensibly  remarks  as  to  the  absurdity  of  again 
trusting  the  treacherous  and  rebellious  South  : — 

"  Take  the  seceded  States  upon  their  own  show- 
ing, and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  can  ever 
resume  their  former  standing  in  the  nation.  Are 
there  any  stronger  oaths  than  their  generals  have 
broken,  any  closer  ties  to  honesty  than  their  finan- 
ciers have  spurned,  any  deeds  more  damning  than 
their  legislatures  have  voted  thanks  for?  No  one 
supposes  that  the  individual  traitors  can  be  restored 
to  confidence,  that  Twiggs  can  redye  his  reputation, 
or  any  deep  sea-soundings  fish  up  Maury's  drowned 
honor.  But  the  influence  of  the  States  is  gone  with 
that  of  their  representatives.  They  may  worship 
the  graven  image  of  President  Lincoln  in  Mobile; 
they  may  do  homage  to  the  ample  stuffed  regi- 
mentals of  Gen.  Butler  in  Charleston;  but  it  will 
not  make  the  nation  forget.  Could  their  whole 
delegation  resume  its  seat  in  Congress  to-morrow, 
with  the  three-fifths  representation  intact,  it  would 
not  help  them.  Can  we  ever  trust  them  to  build  a 
ship  or  construct  a  rifle  again  ?  No  time,  no  formal 
act,  can  restore  the  past  relations,  so  long  as  slavery 
shall'  live.  It  is  easy  for  the  Executive  to  pardon 
some  convict  from  the  penitentiary;  but  who  can 
pardon  him  out  of  this  sterner  prison  of  public  dis- 
trust which  closes  its  disembodied  walls  around  him, 
moves  with  his  motions,  and  never  suffers  him  to 
walk  unconscious  of  it  again  ?  Henceforth,  he 
dwells  as  under  the  shadow  of  swords,  and  holds 
intercourse  with  man  only  by  courtesy,  uot  confi- 
dence.    And  so  will  they." 


©Tu    fib* nit**. 

No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 

BOSTOjV,  IeIBA¥,  JULY  10,  1861, 


H0"W  THINGS   AEE  DONE  IN   GE0EGIA 
AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  business  letter 
lately  received  in  New  York  city  : — 

"  We  arc  all  for  the  war  here,  and  when  the  North 
subjugates  the  South,  there  will  be  none  left  living; 
our  women  will  fight;  all  we  are  sorry  for  is  that 
your  folks  don't  epuje  along,  and  give  us  a  chance  at 
them.A}ii**rriirsliow  iheiu  that  we  all  have  sand  in 
1  Tio'r'gTzzai'ds.  I  will  ma"kc  out  a  list  of  blanks,  &c, 
and  send  you  so  soon  as  I  have  time.  I  expect  to 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  Virginia.  I  take  with  me 
three  of  my  negro  men,  who  will  die  by  me.  We 
are  raising  two  regiments  of  negroes  to  act  as  guer- 
rillas in  Virginia,  and  Lincoln's  tribe  had  bestheep 
a  good  look  out,  for  they  swear  vengeance  against 
him  and  his  crew;  they  say  Lincoln  can't  fool  them. 
We  hung  seven  men  in  this  place  a  lew  days  since, 
and  there  are  several  more  to  hang.  Traitors  had 
better  keep  away." 

Judging  from  the  number  of  niggers  that  are  daily 
escaping  in  Virginia  to  the  United  States  encamp- 
ments and  to  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  can't  be  a  very 
eligible  State  just  now  to  take  Georgia  niggers  Lo. 
The  two  nigger  regiments  that  the"  Georgia  man 
talks  of  might  take  up  a  quickstep  march  without 
waiting  for  the  music,  and  not  halt  when  ordered. 

iL  We  liung  seven  men  in  this  place  a  few  days 
since,  and  there  are  several  more  to  hang,"  says  the 
Georgia  letter  writer.  These  summary  hangings 
are  going  on  daily  throughout  all  of  the  seceding 
States.  Men  are  bung  without  judge  or  jury,  and 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  nothing  but 
BO  many  "  blind  puppies,  fifteen  to  the  litter."  And 
such  papers  as  the  Louisville  Courier,  while  looking 
upon  these  atrocities  with  complacency  and  satisfac- 
tion, shriek  aloud  that  the  laws  are  outraged  and  the 
Constitution  subverted,  if  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment presume  to  enter  the  house  of  a  notorious  Vir- 
ginia traitor  and  spy  without  knocking,  and  take 
possession  of  the  written  evidences  of  his  treason. 
— Louisville  Journal, 


DOES  THE  CONSTITUTION  PROVIDE  TOE 
SECESSION  ? 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  Calhoun  submit- 
ted a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  denied  that  "  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  taken  collectively  as  Individuals,  are 
now,  or  ever  have  been,  united  on  the  principle  of  the 
social  compact,  and,  as  such,  are  now  formed  into  one 
nation  or  people,  or  that  they  have  ever  been  so  united 
in  any  one  stage  of  their  political  existence,"  assert- 
ing that  the  -Union,  of  which  the  "  constitutional  com- 
pact is  the  bond,"  is  "a  union  between  the.  States  ratify- 
ing the  same." 

On  the  loth  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  de- 
fence of  his  resolutions,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Webster,  not  only  in  accordance  with  historical  verity, 
but  in  a  manner  so  masterly  and  overwhelming  as  to 
carry  popular  enthusiasm  to  ils  utmost  height. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  urging  his  disorgan- 
izing doctrine,  was  Slave  Sovereignty  under  the  guise 
of  State  Sovereignty.  It  was  not  the  democratic  but 
the  oligarchic  principle  that  he  had  in  view,  though 
he  affected  to  fear  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated 
government  at  Washington  as  the  result  of  the  postu- 
late, that  the  Union  was  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  and  therefore  designed  to  endure 
to  the  latest  generation. 

AVhat  are  the  motives  and  aims  of  the  Southern  Se- 
cessionists, in  the  course  they  are  pursuing,  no  inteuT 
gent  person  doubts.  They  seek  the  extension  and 
perpetuity  of  chattel  slavery  on  an  illimitable  scale, 
and,  consequently,  the  overthrow  of  all  free  institu- 
tions. The  perfidy  of  which  they  have  been  guilty — 
the  numberless  outrages  they  bave  perpetrated — the 
enormous  thefts  and  robberies  they  have  committed, 
without  even  a  blush — these  are  ineffaceably  recorded 
upon  the  page  of  history,  and  indicate  a  thoroughly 
demoralized  state  of 'society. 

Strange — almost  incredible  to  say,  there  are  some 
at  the  North,  even  in  the  Anti-Slavery  ranks,  who, 
while  condemning  much  that  the  Secessionists  have 
done,  insist  upon  the  right  of  secession,  ad  libitum,  on 
the  part  of  any  and  every  State  !  They  claim  that 
this  is  one  of  those  inalienable  rights  which  are  set 
forth  as  self-evident  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  for  the  vindication  of  which  its  signers 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor ! 

It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  can  bo  more  fallacious 
than   such   reasoning;    nothing  more   unjust  to  tl: 
memories  of  those  who  framed,  and  the  people  who 
adopted,  the  existing  national  government. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Declaration,  and  see  what  ideas 
they  expressed  on  the  subject. 

(1)  "All  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

(2)  "To  secure  those  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed." 

(3)  "Whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  or- 
ganizing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 

"  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

So  far,  all  who  reject  the  despotic  principle  are 
agreed.        , 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  By  whom  was  it  (in  popular  language)  or- 
dained and  established  ?  By  "the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  "—by  one  people,  not  by  many — thus  ab- 
sorbing all  sectionalism,  and  providing  for  no  separa- 
tion. Disclaiming  infallibility,  they  made  provision 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  any  extent 
— at  the  same  time,  decreeing  it  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  any  thing  in  any  State  Constitution  or 
laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  Secessionists  of  the  South 
make  their  appeal  to  the  Constitution  or  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  they  find  no  warrant  for  -their 
course,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  condemna- 
tion ;  for  they  have  no  wrongs  to  show  or  redress. 
Every  act  of  theirs  has  been  steeped  in  villany,  and 
an  indignant  world  will  condemn  them  to  everlasting 
infamy. 

"But  who  are  you,"  it  may  be  retorted  upon  us, 
"who  are  stoutly  denying  the  right  of  the  South  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  and  yet,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  been  advocating  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
on  the  part  of  the  North  1 — branding  the  Constitution 
as  *  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with 
hell'!"  Our  reply  is,  that  the  issue  we  make  is  a 
moral  one,  and  based  upon  eternal  justice  and  the  law 
of  the  living  God;  and  thus  the  ground  upon  which 
we  stand  cannot  be  shaken.  Eor  whether  the  Con- 
stitution be  of  the  people,  or  a  compact  between  the 
States,  its  pro-slavery  guaranties  are  inhuman  and 
iniquitous,  involving  the  North  in  all  the  guilt  of  the 
slave  system,  and  ought  to  be  trampled  upon  with  holy 
indignation,  no  matter  where  such  a  step  may  lead,  or 
by  what  name  it  may  be  designated.  The  highest 
obedience  is  due  to  God  ;  and  whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  this  is  to  be  met. as  was  the  decree  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king,  in  regard  to  his  image  of  gold, 
by  Shadrach,  Meschach,  and  Abed-nego;  as  was  the 
decree  of  Darius  by  Daniel,  "that  every  man  that 
shall  ask  a  petition  of  any  god  or  man  within  thirty 
(lays,  save  of  the  king,  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions  " ;  as  was  the  command  of  Annas  the  high  priest, 
and  his  associates,  that  Peter  and  John  should  "not 
speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,"  by  those 
intrepid  apostles.  Abolition  Disunionism  is,  in  spirit 
and  purpose,  the  exact  opposite  of  Southern  Seces- 
sion— being  neither  wrong  in  principle  nor  perfidious 
in  action,  but  such  as  fidelity  to  the  "  Higher  Law  " 
has  called  for  in  alt  ages  of  the  world  against  organ- 
ized unrighteousness.  We  have  counselled  no  appeal 
to  arms;  no  seizure  of  the  national  property  ;  no  over- 
throw of  the  existing  order  of  things  by  a  bloody  revo- 
lution; but  only  a  peaceful  repudiation  of  the  "cove- 
nant with  death,"  because  of  its  inherent  immorality. 

Now,  then,  when  the  Southern  Secessionists  can 
show  that  they  have  revolted  against  the  national  gov- 
ernment on  the  ground  of  defending  their  inalienable 
rights,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
against  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  intolerable  oppres- 
sion, then  may  they  triumphantly  appeal  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  their  defence;  or 
when  they  can  show  that  they  are  resisting  what  they 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  an  immoral  compact,  in 
the  spirit  of  religious  consecration  to  the  God  of  jus- 
tice, then — and  not  till  then — may  they,  and  their 
apologists,  claim  to  find  their  justification  in  the 
ground  taken  by  the  American  Abolitionists  of  "No 
Union  with  Slaveholders!" 


ENEEGETI0  TH0E0UGHNESS  vs.  00MPE0- 

MISE. 

After  repeated  and  important  successes  of  the  U,  S. 
troops  against  the  rebels  in  Virginia,  the  latter,  with 
an  impudence  not  to  be  paralleled  outside  the  ranks  of 
slavery,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  an  armistice  of 
ten  days,  in  whir}/  to  make.  Up  their  minds  windier  ti) 
fight  or  retreat)  The  reply  of  Gen.  Patterson  was — 
"  Not  a  day  !  " 

Whenever  negotiation  succeeds  warfare,  iu  this 
simple  between  the  government  and  the  traitors, 
propositions  as  absurd  and  as  impudent  as  the  above 
will  be  made  in  behalf  of  slavery.  Oh,  that  they 
might  meet  a  negative  answer  as  prompt  and  decisive 
as  General  Patterson's  1 

The  Slave  Power  loses  nothing  for  want  of  trying. 
It  steals,  without  ceremony,  what  it  can  lay  its  hands 
on.  Of  things  beyond  the  reach  of  plunder,  it  de- 
mands, regardless  of  any  limitations  of  justice.  And, 
when  placed  in  a  position  which  precludes  demand,  it 
asks,  but  asks  an  amount  utterly  and  preposterously 
beyond  reason.  We  need  Senators,  and  representa- 
tives, and  Cabinet  officers,  who  shall  meet  each  of 
these,. in  turn,  with  the  promptness  of  denial  shown 
by  General  Patterson.  To  every  deed,  word,  propo- 
sition, or  insinuation,  coming  from  the  rebels  or  their 
sympathizers,  urging  that,  after  the  war  is  over,  its 
cause  be  suffered  to  remain,  we  ought  to  hear  the  in- 
stantaneous response,  from  every  person  having  power 
in  any  department  of  the  government — Not  a  State, 
not  a  Territory,  of  those  which  have  been  plundering 
and  outraging  the  United  States,  shall  again  be  al- 
lowed, standing  under  our  banner,  to  practise  Oli- 
garchy under  the  guise  of  Republicanism !  Not  a 
fibre  of  the  poisonous  root  from  which  this  outrageous 
rebellion  has  grown  must  remain  to  prepare  a  new 
growth  of  corruption  and  disorder  for  our  children ! 
Since  those  States  (impoverished  by  their  adherence 
to  slavery  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  war)  can- 
not give  indemnity  for  the  past,  let  them,  at  the  very 
least,  give  security  for  the  future  by  the  utter  abolition 
of  slavery,  each  throughout  its  own  boundaries,  be- 
fore again  being  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  for- 
feited privileges  1 

In  former  years,  we  were  pleased,  as  a  child  with  a 
rattle,  by  the  sound  of  that  euphonious  sentence  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  which  declares — "The 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  A 
sad  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  ambiguous  sen 
tence  is  the  defence,  not  of  freedom,  but  of  slavery  ! 
That  its  actual  operation,  to  the  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  been,  that  if  he  sends  a  ship  to  Charleston  or 
Savannah,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing his  colored  seaman  or  steward  seized  and  thrust 
into  jail  without  pretence  of  crime,  and  be  further 
entitled  to  the  immunity  of  losing  his  labor  and  pay- 
ing his  jail-fees!  Or  that,  if  he  himself  travels  to 
either  of  those  cities,  he  may  be  entitled  to  the  priv: 
lege  and  immunity  of  not  getting  his  Liberator  or  his- 
Tribune  through  the  post-office !  of  not  lending  hi 
copy  of  Helper's  Impending  Crisis  to  the  friend  whom 
he  judges  to  be  most  in  need  of  it!  and  of  not  prac- 
tising the  most  obvious  duty  of  humanity  in  aid  of  a 
suffering  brother  who  asks  it  of  him  !  It  is  time  that 
this  1st  paragraph  of  the  2d  section  of  the  3d  Article 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  made  clearly  to  say, 
and  incontrovertibly  to  mean,  that  no  right,  or  immu- 
nity, or  privilege,  belonging  to  humanity,  justice  or 
righteousness,  and  thus  justly  enjoyed  in  a  man's  own 
State,  shall  be  withheld  from  him  in  any  other  <  It  is 
time  that  the  man  who  prizes  freedom  for  himself, 
and  wishes  it  extended  to  others,  should  be  able  to  act 
in  conformity  with  those  beneficent  ideas  in  every 
portion  of  the  country  that  he  calls  his  country !  And 
it  is  time  that  the  skill  of  lawyers  and  Congressmen 
should  be  used  to  maintain  and  enlarge  this  liberty, 
rather  than  that  mis-named  liberty  which  claims  the 
right  to  enslave. 

President  Lincoln,  in  defence  of  right  and  justice, 
stretched  his  newly  acquired  power  a  little  beyond  iis 
technical  limits.  That  part  of  the  nation  which  still 
remains  loyal  honors  him  therefor,  and  Congress  ha: 
tens  to  confirm  his  acts  and  approve  his  boldness.  If 
Governor  Andrew  had  shown  equal  zeal  when  free- 
dom of  speech  was  trodden  down  in  Boston  at  the 
commencement  of  his  term  of  office — if,  on  the  right 
side,  he  had  ventured  to  "  take  the  responsibility  "  to 
half  the  extent  that  others  are  constantly  taking  it  on 
the  wrong  side — or  if,  when  debarred  by  technicalities 
from  giving  his  "protection"  to  the  right,  he  had 
manfully  stepped  forward  to  give  it  his  "  countenance  " 
— lie  would  have  entitled  himself,  far  more  than  now, 
to  the  honor  and  reverence  of  posterity.  But  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  is  yet  to  come 
every  official  servant  of  the  public  will  yet  have  the 
power  greatly  to  help,  or  greatly  to  hinder,  the  success 
of  the  right;  and  every  lover  of  liberty  should  watch 
the  movements  of  those  public  servants,  seeking  to 
provide,  first,  that  freedom  and  justice  receive  nc 
detriment,  and  next,  that  when  these  shall  be  vietori 
ous,  the  guardianship  of  them  be  not  again  commit- 
ted to  hands  already  found  unfaithful. — c.  K.  w. 


$3jf=  CLAitENCK  Bctt-ek,  Esq.,  who  was  recently 
tarred  and  feathered  at  Bastrop,  Texas,  because  fie 
refused  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  Secessionists, 
and  narrowly  escaped  hanging, — the  rope  havingbeen 
adjusted  round  Ids  neck  for  that  purpose, — will  deliver 
two  lectures  in  Atlslon  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  next,  in  which  he  will  trace  the 
history  of  the  Secession  Conspiracy  through  the  past 
six  years,  and  give  extended  descriptions  of  Southern 
life,  manners,  &B.  He  is  an  earnest  speaker,  a  gen- 
tleman of  education  and  culture,  and  a  native  of  Eng- 
land.    He  will  doubtless  attract  full  assemblies. 


ffjjf^  On  Wednesday  last  was  Commencement  Day 
at  Cambridge.  The  exercises  throughout  were  of  a 
very  interesting  character,  and  the  graduating  class 
acquitted  themselves  most  creditably.  The  honorary 
degree  of  LI  J),  was  conferred  upon  (ien.  Winfiefd 
Scott  and  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew— the  announcement 
being  received  by  the  audience  wiih  great  Shearing, 
The  prospects  of  Harvard  are  unusually  bright. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  TIMES. 

WoitcESTEn,  July  11,  1861, 

I  sometimes  wish  there  were  no  such  thing  as  logic. 
It  has  been  the  source  of  endless  wranglmgs  in  the 
world,  of  dissensions,  and  implacable  hatred  through- 
out Christendom,  without  ever  settling  a  principle 
for  either.  Never  did  I  attempt  an  argument  upon  any 
subject  that  one  of  apparently  equal  force  did  not  rise  up 
on  the  other  side,  leaving  me  to  retire  in  confusion 
eon  founded,  were  it  not  for  the  decision  previously  made 
by  my  moral  sense.  This  will  doubtless  prove  true 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  explains  why  the  niassei 
who  can  readily  perceive  a  truth,  fail  to  sustain  it 
on  its  merits  alone. 

Take  the  question  of  war,  for  example.  The  i: 
stincts  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  from  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison  to  Gen.  Scott,  condemn  it  as  an  unnatural 
and  barbarous  institution.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  is,  that  one  makes  this  moral  instinct  the 
supreme  controlling  power,  while  the  other  loses  sight 
of  it  in  the  various  subtleties  and  perplexities  the  in- 
tellect suggests.  So  of  slavery.  The  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  Abolitiomsts,which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  other  bodies  is,  that  it  subjects  every  man  and  in- 
stitution, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  this  simple 
test :  Is  slavery  right,  or  is  it  wrong  T 

No  matter  how  many  arguments  we  may  adduce  to 
show  that  the  path  backward  to  hell  Ihrougb  secession 
lies  by  the  same  route  as  the  way  forward  to  heaven 
through  disunion,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  simple  fact, 
that  one  means  freedom,  and  the  other  slavery  ; 
and  every  force  brought  to  bear  upon  either  cannot 
detract  from  the  virtue  of  the  one  or  diminish  (he 
guilt  of  the  other.  I  cannot  see  a  particle  of  analo- 
gy between  them.  Starting  from  a  moral  stand-point, 
it  is  impassible.  Truth  acts  and  suffers;  it  does  not 
usurp  and  resort  to  arms.  The  theory  of  Disunion  I 
suppose  to  be,  cither  to  avail  itself  of  that  loop-hole 
of  the  law  which  absolves  one  party  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  compact  when  the  other  violates  it ;  or,  by 
meeting  in  convention,  to  assert,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  this  government  had  failed  of  the  end  for  which  it 
was  instituted.  It  never  proposed  first  to  plunder 
the  government,  then  to  rebel  against  it,  and  Anally 
insult  it  by  sending  commissioners  to  Washington, 
after  it  had  forfeited  every  claim  of  honor  and  re- 
spect. 

Waiving  here  all  discussion  of  the  coercive  policy, 
it  is  sell-evident  to  everybody,  that  whatever  the 
South  may  have  said  or  done,  she  never  meant  to  se- 
cede. It  was  only  a  pretext,  under  cover  of  which 
she  was  aiming  at  the  control  of  the  whole  nation, 
to  plant  the  Palmetto  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  compel  ev- 
ery Northern  freeman  to  fell  down  and  cry  out,  Great 
is  Slavery,  god  id'  the  South  !  in  the  filCQ  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  may  be  our  own  Individual 
opinions,  if  Abraham  Lincoln  had  done  other  than  ln- 
has,  he  would  have  received,  as  he  would  have  deseri 
ud,  the  execration  of    mankind  for  being  himself 


traitor  to   the  government  as  well  as  an  enemy  to  lib- 
erty. 

Logic  is  an  indispensable  element,  a  sublime  function 
of  the  human  Intellect,  when  confined  Lo  its  appropriate 
sphere  ;  a  subordinate  to  the  moral  perceptions,  instead 
of  being  Buffered  to  lead  them,  and  docs  not  make  us 
forget  the  essence  in  the  eagerness  to  carry  out  de- 
tails. Events  speak  louder  than  words.  We  had  a 
right  to  look  to  Henry  Ward  Beechcr  as  the  savior  of 
Orthodoxy.  11  is  noble  impulses,  generous  sympa- 
thies, and  the  little  value  he  attached  to  creeds,  seem- 
ed to  point  him  out  as  one  who  would  rescue  oppress- 
ed humanity  every  where  from  the  tyranny  of  sect  or 
party,  when,  lo  !  a  Dr.  Checver,  representing  the  core 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  without  a  particle  of  rail  i- 
calism  in  his  nature,  rises  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of 
impartial  justice  as  he  applies  his  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion and  damnation  to  slaveholders  in  common  with 
other  sinners,  leaving  Beecher  to  grope  his  way  as 
best  he  can  out  of  the  deplorable  labyrinth  in  which 
he  seeks  to  atone  for  suppressing  slave  insurrections 
by  refusing  to  serve  as  "nigger-catcher,"  if  they 
should  chance  to  get  away. 

The  people  meant  no  good  to  freedom  when  they 
dropped  Seward  for  Lincoln,  but  the  act  may 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  nation.  The  world  some- 
times blunders  into  a  truth,  and  it  is  better  to 
accept  it  with  thanksgiving  than  to  condemn  it  be- 
cause it  was  not  done  intentionally  and  symmetri- 
cally. 

I  cannot  see  the  justice,  policy,  or  propriety  of  Mr. 
Foster,  in  improving  the  opportunity,  every  lime  we 
hold  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  to  call  Lincoln  a  slave- 
catcher.  The  circumstances  that  justified  it  six 
months  ago  do  not  now  exist.  We  never  supposed 
he  would  act  in  that  capacity  from  the  mere  love  of 
the  thing,  but  because  he  supposed  his  obligations  to 
the  Constitution  were  greater  than  his  obligations 
to  God.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  pledged  to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  on  that  point.  But  he  has  never  been  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Republicans  were  not  per- 
mitted this  last  grand  halo  with  which  they  expected 
to  encircle  the  closing  act  of  the  drama  to  circumvent 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty. 

He  is  the  executive  only  of  the  will  of  those 
States  that  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  It  is  true 
he  talks  about  preserving  the  Union  and  securing  to 
all  the  States  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  that  question  has  passed  beyond  his  control, 
and  a  mightier  than  he  is  shaping  his  policy.  He 
now  represents  the  government,  and  that,  in  times  of 
revolution,  never  represents  the  people.  Circum- 
stances have  conspired  to  place  him  in  a  position 
never  vouchsafed  to  his  predecessors.  The  world  is 
_  waiting  with  breathless  interest  to  crown  him  with  a 
greater  wreath  of  laurels  than  ever  graced  the  brow 
of  Washington,  the  moment  he  shall  lift  four  million 
chattels  to  thedignity  of  God's  own  freemen.  If,  as 
time  rolls  on,  he  shall  be  so  blind  to  his  own  inter- 
est as  to  ignore  this,  "  our  withers  are  yet  unwrung." 
But  emancipation  may  come  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  what  we  think. 

Convictions  cannot  be  forced  on  any  one,  they  must 
come  naturally.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Foster  would 
adopt  a  much  wiser  method  if  he  would  hold  meet- 
ings of  his  own,  and  summon  the  tens  of  thousands 
who,  he  says,  believe  with  him;  when,  if  they  ar 
the  right,  they  would  wry  soon  swallow  us  up.  It  is 
inconsistent  for  him,  who  long  ago  announced  his  in- 
tention to  secede  from  us,  to  make  us  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  own  peculiar  views. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  our  commercial  wealth, 
but  was  not  aware  we  had  such  a  surplus  of  moral 
wealth  that  we  could  afford  to  export  any  of  it  out 
of  the  country,  until  so  informed  by  a  motion  to 
that  effect  in  the  Liberator*  Nothing  for  Wendell 
Phiilips  to  do  here  now? — then  we'll  set  him  up  in 
Trem out  Temple,  a  silent  counteracting  influence,  so 
long  as  Joseph  M.  Wightman  is  Mayor  of  Boston, 

Important  as  it  is  that  the  British  masses  should  be 
kept  right,  it  is  far  more  important  that  our  own 
masses  should  be  kept  where  they  ought  to  be.  Eng- 
land will  come  round  right,  if  we  do  our  duty.  If  we 
take  care  of  the  slave,  God  will  take  care  of  us.  Neg- 
lecting that,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  us.  It  is  a 
question  of  moral  strength  on  our  own  soil.  It  would 
be  well  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  pause  before  censuring 
her  because  she  does  not  at  once  perceive  the  moral 
issues  involved  in  the  contest,  when  it  took  the  can- 
non-shot of  Fort  Sumter  to  tear  the  bandages  from 
our  own  eyes,  and  teach  us  that  there  is  something 
higher  than  the  cotton  interest.  S.  E.  W. 


where   Chriat'fl  little  ones  have    been    despised,  anil 
they  could  not,  or  dare  not,  rebuke  the  wrong. 
"  (led  of  the  poor  and  friendless, 

Shall  this  unequalled  wrong, 
This  agony  he  endless  1 

How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long! 
Shall   mini  set  on  his  brother 

The  iron  heel  of  sin, 
The  Holy  Chost  to  smother, 

And  crush  the  God  within  1 "        G.  W.  S. 


A   MOVING    SERMON. 

FRAMING HAM    CENTRE. 

Friend  Garrison — Let  me  chronicle  a  little  epi 
sode  in  my  ministry,  M'hich  took  place  at  Framing- 
ham,  the  Sabbath  previous  to  our  glorious  gathering 
on  the  4th,  in  Harmony  Grove,  at  the  south  part  of 
this  pleasant  town.  On  the  day  mentioned,  I  con- 
summated an  exchange  with  Rev.  S.  D.  Bobbins,  and 
occupied  the  Unitarian  pulpit.  In  the  morning,  my 
theme  was  founded  on  Acts  26  :  28 — "  The  Christian 
character  and  claims."  Every  thing  passed  off  pleas- 
antly and  acceptable. 

At  the  afternoon  service,  matters  somewhat  changed. 

I  had  made  some  preparation,  with  a  few  notes, 
to  speak  on  the  "  Worth  and  extent  of  Christian 
liberty."  My  text  was  2d  Cor.,  3  :  17:  "For where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  I  spent 
some  twenty  minutes  in  the  consideration  of  our 
right,  as  Protestants,  to  worship  God  in  the  form, 
manner  and  name  we  pleased.  This  was  general, 
and,  of  course,  created  no  dissent.  I  then  remarked 
that  it  was  my  purpose  to  discuss  matters  of  a  notional 
bearing — the  worth  of  liberty,  applied  to  man  as  man, 
the  wide  world  over.  I  took  up  the  sad  condition  of 
our  country — the  civil  war — and  remarked  that  the 
flag,  once  ignominious  to  the  lover  of  universal  free- 
dom, and  which  had  been  east  out  by  the  South,  was 
to  be  redeemed  and  made  glorious  in  waving  over 
four  million  slaves.  At  this  point,  I  noticed  a  move- 
ment in  some  of  the  pews,  and  heard  the  muttering 
of  a  voice.  I  had  touched  forbidden  ground,  and  was 
unconsciously — for  which  fact  I  am  glad — disturbing 
gentlemen  of  the  Bell-Everett  party.  One  of  these 
rose,  took  his  hat  in  great  indignation,  and  made  a 
stampede  for  the  door.  In  his  haste,  he  forgot  to  take 
the  lady  by  his  side;  so  he  returned,  and  being  a  man 
of  authority,  he  promptly  bade  her  follow.  Some 
eight  or  ten  others  followed  the  example  of  this  "  gen- 
tleman of  property  and  standing."  I  then  remarked 
that  this,  to  nip,  was  rather  novel;  that  if  I  were 
preaching  to  an  on tntfr.lt red  congregation,  so  called,  I 
could  better  understand  this.  But  I  was  addressing 
Unitarians,  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man — people  who, 
I  trusted,  revered  the  name  of  Channing,  whose  last 
tabor  on  earth  was  a  prayer  for  the  suffering  slave. 
Could  they  not  bear  an  application  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples 1  But,  however,  I  remarked,  you  have  the  same 
liberty  to  retire  that  I  have  to  speak;  hence,  I  wish 
that  all  who  do  not  wish  to  hear  me  through  will  lake 
this  opportunity  to  leave.  I  waited  a' moment,  and 
some  two  or  three  more  left,  ami  I  continued  and  fin- 
ished my  discourse.  I  congratulated  myself  that  I 
had  preached,  for  once,  a  moving  sermon,  and  that 
l''ramiii:;h;nu  (  'entre,  the  stronghold  of  Ilnnkerism, 
dull  and  dead  to  Anti-Slavery,  had  been  troubled  in 
the  right  direction.  So  I  thanked  Cod,  and  took 
courage, 

Wendell  Phillips  once  said,  that  a  good  anti-slavery 
speech  iu  Kraniinglnuu  would  be  to  the  churches 
there  like  an  earthquake.  From  my  experience,  as 
here  recorded,  I  think  "One  lesson  of  the  hour," 
from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Mr.  Phillips,  would  make' 
the  remark  of  the  Hibernian  prove  true,  that  "great 
wan  the  earthquake,  considering  the  size  of  the  place." 

But  we  will  rejoice  that  we  have  a  Mecca  in  thai 

beautiful  drove,  to  which  we  repair  so  joyfully  en 
each  returning  fourth  of  .Inly,  And  when  the  year  of 
jubilee  to  (he  shtvr  emnes,  imnr,  perhaps,  w  ill  be  more 
exultant  than  those  who  have  ministered  at  the  allar  j 


DUTY    OF    AB0LITI0HISTS, 

Boston,  July  12,  1801. 
Deak  Sin, — I  am  fresh  from  the  reading  of  the 
soul-stirring  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  your- 
self, at  Harmony  Grove,  on  the  4th  inst.  They  have 
the  true  ring  and  spirit — they  compass  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  only  rational  object  it  can 
possibly  effect.  I  write  this  in  my  capacity  simply  as 
a  man  and  citizen,  that  I  may,  in  short  compass,  con- 
vey to  you  the  impression  which  your  late  meeting 
made  on  my  mind;  expressing  the  hope  that  the  So- 
ciety will  adopt  means  to  touch  and  quicken  the  pub- 
lic mind,  at  this  momentous  juncture,  to  a  sense  of 
grave  responsibility  for  this  crime  of  slavery,  and,  as 
Phillips  says,  in  spite  of  parchments  and  red-tape, 
bring  it  up  to  a  level  where  it  can  see,  as  by  noon-day, 
the  cause  of  our  woes,  to  be  coupled  with  a  mighty 
determination  to  end  the  war,  only  by  liberating  the 
slave;  or,  at  least,  to  make  it  a  far-beginning  of  the 
end.  If  the  Abolitionists  can  thus  make  themselves 
instrumental  in  doing  something  towards  this  much- 
desired  end,  we  may  hope  to  sec  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day,  fraught  with  hope  and  blessing,  not  only  lo  the 
slave,  but  to  humanity. 

To  an  impartial  observer,  the  government  looks  be- 
clouded, purposeless ;  it  wants  direction  out  of  the 
great  head  and  heart  of  the  people.  The  real  mean- 
ing of  the  people,  as  it  lies  half  conscious,  half-uttered, 
needs  to  be  written  in  characters  of  fire  over  the 
dome  of  the  capitol,  that  the  "powers  that  be"  may 
comprehend  their  mission.  The  Abolitionist  knows 
his  function.  I  have  been  satisfied,  for  some  time, 
that  the  people  must  push  the  government  hard,  or 
blood  and  treasure  will  be  spent  in  vain.  Pray, 
culate  the  documents !  Would  to  God  I  had  a-pocket 
co-extensive  with  my  wishes!  How  I  should  like  to 
help  you,  by  way  of  funds!  But  I  "am  powerle: 
like  many  others  these  times,  of  all  save  sympathy. 

One  thing  more,  which  it  did  my  soul  good  to  read 
in  your  speech,  viz. :  that  emancipation  means  a  great 
good  to  the  white  people  of  the  South.  I  have  never 
seen  this  thought  so  happily  enunciated.  It  should 
be  amplified,  and  made  prominent  in  every  possible 
way.  Love,  broad  charity  for  all,  should  give  the  tone 
to  all  abolition  speech,  and  Southern  men  will  see,  ere 
long,  that  the  Northern  Abolitionist  is  really  his  fast- 
est friend. 

I  must  tell  you  that  a  young  man  came  in  while  I 
was  reading  this  part  of  your  speech.  I  seized  the 
occasion  to  read  it  to  him.  It  was  evidently  a  new 
thought  to  him.  I  watched  the  expression  of  his  face, 
as  he  attentively  listened.  An  involuntary  "  Good  1 " 
crowned  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  sentence ; 
and  when  I  ended,  he  said  with  some  surprise,  "  I 
want  to  know  if  Mr.  Garrison  talks  in  that  fashion  1 " 
I  soon  found  that  what  he  knew  of  Abolitionists 
arose  through  the  prejudiced  channels  everywhere 
around  us.  Let  us  take  these  young  men  by  the 
hand,  and  kindly  show  them  the  truth  which  they 
have  not  been  permitted  to  see.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, whose  attention  has  been  heretofore  engrossed 
with  other  matters,  only  need  to  be  met  aright,  in  the 
present  comparative  leisure,  to  be  made  as  marked 
objects  of  political  grace  as  even  the  conservative 
Everett. 

Excuse  me  for  this  scrawl.  I  felt  that  a  word  from 
one,  belonging  to  the  rank  and  file,  might  even  be  of 
use  to  yourself,  by  way  of  showing  you  that  we  are 
waiting  for  instruction.  I  have  felt  the  pulse  in  my 
own  limited  circle.  There  is  fire  there.  It  only 
needs  the  abolition  bellows  to  blow  it  into  flame. 
Yours,  sincerely  yours,  F.  J.  W. 


HAYTIEN  EMIGRATION. 

The  writer  knows  no  question  so  puzzling  to  Aboli- 
tionists, at  this  time,  as  the  plan  of  Haytien  emigra- 
tion. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  of  very  angry  and  per- 
sonal controversy  in  the  Anglo-African,  there  has  been 
little  earnest  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  newspa- 
pers ;  and  while  the  Pine  and  Palm  presents  earnestly 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  argument,  I  bave  seen  no 
able  and  candid  statement  of  the  negative. 

I  attach  no  importance  to  the  flying  reports  as  to 
the  discontent  of  emigrants.  As  well  as  I  can  judge, 
the  liberal  promises  of  the  Haytien  Government  have 
been  thus  far  fulfilled,  and  the  machinery  of  emigra- 
tion has  been  remarkably  well  manged.  The  whole 
thing  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  sincerely  believe  in 
it,  not  of  speculators  or  politicians,  and  the  experi- 
ment will  be  fairly  tried.  Will  it  result  for  good  or 
evil  1  is  the  question. 

On  the  one  side,  there  is  the  advantage  which  may 
inure  to  the  emigrants  themselves  ; — the  enlargement 
of  mind  to  all  the  colored  people  from  the  opening  of 
this  new  subject  of  interest  and  action  (just  as  Cali- 
fornia has  enlarged  the  horizon  of  all  white  Ameri- 
cans) ;  and  the  grand  idea  of  a  powerful  African  na- 
tionality. These  are  good  results  which  are  possible, 
if  not  probable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  bail  results  of  the 
whole  scheme  which  are  certainties,  and  which  may  or 
may  not  outweigh  all  this  good. 

1.  Wherever  the  emigration  excitement  goes,  ifc  is 
breaking  up,  root  and  branch,  all  the  home-plans  and 
ambitions  of  the  best  portion  of  our  colored  people, — 
transferring  their  aspirations  to  a  different  region, 
and  making  them  regard  their  life  here  as  merely  a 
necessary  evil,  to  be  endured  till  they  get  to  Hayti. 
It  is  thus  sweeping  off  precisely  those  men  and  women 
who  were  before  doing  the  most  to  win  for  their  race 
an  honorable  position  in  this  Community.  Now  they 
have,  almost  instantaneously,  given  up  all  hope  of 
that,  and  thus  are  helping  to  weaken  aud  discourage 
all  the  rest. 

2.  In  the  same  way,  wherever  the  emigration  pro- 
ject is  talked  of  among  whites,  it  is  reviving  the  old 
Colonization  theory  of  despair;  men  fall  hack  on  the 
notion  that  the  prejudice  of  color  is  insuperable,  and 
there  must  be  a  separation.  Pro-slavery  or  anti-sla- 
very, the  same  is  the  effect;  and  it  is  certainly  very 
uufortunate.  "  After  all,  it  is  a  failure — it  is  hoplcss  ; 
let  us  send  them  to  Hayti." 

And,  be  it  observed,  these  had  results  arc  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  emigration.  It 
is  the  mere  agitation  of  the  subject,  in  any  commu- 
nity, which  does  the  mischief.  Let  one  family  go. 
aud  it  seems  to  infect  all  the  rest  with  the  desire  to 
go, — while  the  whites  immediately  begin  to  fancy 
that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  hale  them  go, 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  only  way  to  conquer 
the  prejudice  against  color  was  lo  recognize  the  actual 
fact, that  the  association  is  inevitable.  When  Frederick 
Douglass  said  of  colonization,  "  We  bave  considered 
thai  matter,  and  decided  not  to  go,"  it  was  worth 
whole  volumes  of  argument.  "Wh;it  ean'i  bo  cured 
must  be  endured  "  ;  hut  tbe  moment  you  open  a  new 
plan  of  cure,  however  fallacious.  Ihe  endurance  is  apl 
to  vanish.  I  admit  that  the  emigration  Looks  allur- 
ing, but  Ihe  injury  done  is  a  certainty  ; — and  suppose 
that  the  hope  of  good  turns  out  a  fallacy — what  then  I 
T.  W.   II. 

Worcester,  July  II,  1861. 


THH  LESSON  OF  St.  DoMIKOO."  A  very  in- 
teresting historical  communication  may  be  found  in 
another  page  from  a  llnylian  gentleman  oE  Hue  cul- 
ture and  polished  manners— A,  Tvn;,  ('apluine  de  la 
Garde  de  S,  E£.  le  President  d'llailt  -with  reference 
to  the  bloody  Struggles  between  Liberty  and  Slavery 
in  Si.  Domingo.  Capt.  Taie  eunverses  easily  and 
fluently  in  English,  as  well  as  in  French  and  Spanish, 

possesses  admirable  qualities  of  mind,  and  camaol  tail 
io  make  his  sojourn  here  highly  serviceable  to  the 

Cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 


THE  CONTRABAND  OF  WAR  D00TRINI. 

Wavumi,  July  (i,  1861. 
J)i:ai:  (Iauiiison, — I  sent  you  sometime  back  an 
amended  copy  ol'an  Brtlelt1,  exposing  in  Ihe  flfil  place 
the  imposition  practised  upon  the  people  by  the  sup- 
posititious and  absurd  doctrine  set  up  by  Butler  and 
half  countenanced  by  the  administration,  touching 
contraband  of  war.    On  the  part  of  the  former,  who 

is  supremely  .selfish  and  loudly  depraved,  and  so,  well 
prepared  to  aspire  to  Ihe  first  place  in  such  a  llepublic, 
it  is  a  tub  thrown  to  the  whale,  to  divert  from  his  crajl 
the  threshing  and  flouncing  provoked  by  his  inhuman, 
umnililary  and  demagogical  spread  about  lending  the 
Massachusetts  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  our  friends, 
anil  the  enemies  of  our  enemies  in  this  war.  On  the 
part  of  the  administration,  it  is  a  shuffling  and  dis- 
creditable expedient  to  stave  off  the  only  (juestion  of 
any  real  importance  involved  in  this  niighly  and  un- 
exampled moral  quaking.  They  do  not  indorse  the  ' 
doctrine;  on  the  contrary,  they  give  directions  which 
imply  repudiation  of  it,  inasmuch  as  those  directions 
are  ineompatihlc  with  the  legal  consequences  of  con- 
traband of  war;  yet  they  intimate  an  approval  of  the 
action  of  their  subordinate.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
subordinates,  at  other  posts  and  camps,  are  pursuing  a 
course  directly  opposite,  and  soldiers,  here  and  there, 
without  question  or  reference  to  or  from  any  quarter, 
are  taking  their  own  more  rational,  more  legal  and 
manly  way. 

There  is  no  consistency,  dignity,  justice  or  decency 
in  tbe  conduct  of  any  of  the  authorities  on  this  vital 
Bubject.  The  aim  of  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  to  place  it  on  a  true,  intelligible  and  broad 
foundation,  just  to  the  slave,  just  to  the  noble  spirit  of 
the  people  and  the  armies,  and  not  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  self-in- 
terest, the  caprice,  the  prejudice,  or  the  politics  of  the 
possible  generals,  colonels,  captains  and  lieutenants 
that  may  turn  up,  I  make  it  a  matter  of  settled  and 
universal  law  and. unquestionable  right,  under  the  rules 
of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  and  imperative  duty, 
and  indispensable  legal  obligation  on  ours. 

It  is  not  in  respect  to  slaves  only,  but  also  to  all  the 
interests  affected  by  the  struggle,  that  the  miserable 
humbug  of  contraband  is  working  wrong  and  injury. 
It  is  applied  with  equal  looseness  and  ignorance,  orin- 
sidiousnesS  and  treachery,  to  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  enemy.  If  it  he  understood  that  certaii^ar- 
ticles  are  contraband  of  war,  it  is  equally  understood 
that  all  others  are  not  so,  and  that  continued  commerce 
with  the  enemy  in  them  is  lawful ;  whereas,  by  law, 
no  commerce,  intercourse,  contract  or  correspondence 
with  a  public  and  national  enemy  is  permitted.  But 
for  this  shallow  and  bloody  delusion,  the  traitors  could 
not,  in  all  probability,  have  kept  a  formidable  army  in 
the  field  for  a  single  month.  Why,  the  great  West, 
through  the  Mississippi,  and  latterly  through  neutral, 
compromising,  contemptible  Kentucky,  has  been  sup- 
plying the  food  and  whisky,  not  only  of  the  army,  but 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  both  masters  and  slaves 
(bating  the  whisky)  for  three  months!  Nothing  can 
be  more  mad  and  demoralizing  than  this  supplying 
strength  and  energy  to  traitors  for  cutting  our  throats  ! 
Ever  yours  most  truly,  D.  L.  CHILD. 


A  PIRATICAL  SEIZURE, 

Newuurypokt,  July  14,  1861. 

Dear  Friend — I  suppose  you  have  seen  by  the 
papers,  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  schooner 
Enchantress,  of  this  city.  She  was  owned  by  Messrs. 
Benj.  Davis,  Atkinson  Stanwood,  John  T.  Page,  E. 
Manson,  E.  M.  Eeed,  11.  Plumer,  E.  Evans,  J.  B.  and 
W.  J.  Cresy.  She  was  built  on  our  river,  of  100 
tons  burthen,  and  as  good  a  vessel  as  ever  sailed 
from  this  port.  Captain  Devereus,  the  command- 
er, is  a  very  capable  man  —  one  in  whom  the 
owners  bave  entire  confidence.  She  left  Boston, 
bound  to  St.  Jago,  and  when  lo0  miles  south  of  Nan- 
tucket Shoals,  while  on  his  course,  came  in  sight  of 
what  he  supposed  was  a  Erench  brig,  with  French. 
colors.  From  his  appearance,  CapE.  D.  supposed  he 
was  bound  in  to  New  York-  As  he  came  along  very  -. 
near  to'  make  inquiries,  Capt.  D.  chalked  on  his  quarter 
what  he  supposed  this  Frenchman  wanted  to  ascertain 
— viz  :  the  longitude.  When  near  enough  to  throw  a 
biscuit  on  board,  up  jumped  some  one  hundred  men — 
the  "  long-torn  "  was  uncovered — ports  were  opened — 
and  down  came  the  French  flag,  and  up  went  the  Con- 
federate !  As  the  Enchantress  was  unarmed,  and  had 
a  crew  of  only  eight  men  and  boys,  what  else  could 
the  captain  do  but  submit  to  the  one  hundred,  all 
armed,  and  ready  for  a  fight  ?  The  E,  was  a  clipper, 
and  Ihe  fastest  sailer  in  the  States ;  and,  with  tbe 
least  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Captain,  could  easi- 
ly have  sailed  the  piratical  craft  out  of  sight. 

Well,  what  else  can  we  expect?  The  new  South- 
ern Confederacy  is  founded  on  the  doctrine,  that  one 
man  has  a  right  to  own  another ;  and  that  being  con- 
ceded, I  do  not  see  that  they  are  any  worse  for 
stealing  schooners  than  for  stealing  men. 

The  worst  thing  of  the  whole  is  this  : — They  took 
the  poor  fellow  who  was  cook,  (a  colored  man,)  and 
sent  him,  with  two  others  they  took  from  the  other 
vessels,  in  the  Enchantress,  south — to  sell  into  hope- 
less bondage. 

I  find  nine-tenths  of  all  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
the  government  giving  liberty  to  the  bondman,  in  or- 
der to  have  this  disturbing  element  of  slavery  settled. 
But  we  have  a  few  here,  who  are  with  the  South  : 
they  are  descendants  of  traitors,  who  furnished  the— 
British  with  aid  and  comfort,  and  to-day  would  aid 
the  South  to  defeat  the  North,  if  they  M-ere  not  afraid 
of  their  heads.  This  conflict  well  never  be  settled 
unless  we  "  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land, 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  If  we  can  do  that,  it 
would  be  a  good  investment,  in  a  money-point  of  view, 
if  from  no  higher  motive  :  for  in  ten  ycKrs,  the  benefits 
of  free  labor  would  be  so  apparent,  that  all  would  re- 
joice. That  day  is  coming.  When  the  war  began,  I 
did  not  think  it  possible  for  the  slave  to  be  released  ; 
but  as  these  rebels  are  so  smart  in  their  deviltry,  gov- 
ernment, in  self-defence,  may  yet  heed  the  voice, 
"  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me." 

Last  Sunday,  on  board  this  piratical  privateer,  re- 
ligions (!)  services  were  held  !  The  Episcopal  service 
was  read  by  the  purser,  who  prayed  that  God  would 
bless  Jeff.  Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
prosper  them  ;  and  that  Lincoln  and  the  North  might 
be  brought  to  confusion  and  shame  !  Before  night, 
they  took  a  prize — vessel  and  cargo  worth  ^ii;l,000; 
and   thought   God    had  wonderfully  prospered  them  ! 

I  have  increasing  faith  that  our  government  will 
cut  short  its  work  in  righteousness,  and  we  shall  yet 
be  a  free  and  happy  people. 

Yours,  truly,  LIBERTY. 

BS^We  regret  to  perceive  that  among  the  suffer- 
ers by  this  capture  are  our  anti-slavery  friends  Plumer, 
Stanwood  and  Page.  The  same  piratical  draft  time 
seized  the   Enchantress   took  some  half  a  dozen  other 

VOSSela  the  same  d;iv.  and  will  doulule.-'s  imperil  the 
safety  of  many  others.  Several  vessels,  armed  rot 
the  purpose,  have  been  promply  sent  out  to  capture 
her.  if  possible. 


^g^  THE  BOSTOH   DiHKCTORl  .  Ihr  1861,   lias  been 

issued  by    Adams,   Sampson  &  Co.,    with    their   usual 

punctuality  and  their  usual  accuracy,    The  siae  of  this 

useful  work  has  necessarily  increased  _\  ear  by  year, 
and  it  now  forms  an  Octavo  ol  TOO  pages,  slutted  us  full 

of  valuable  information  as  that  space  wilt  allow.    About 

12,000  mimes  have  been  erased  from  last  year's  record, 

and  about  16,000  added  ;  the  number  ot  other  changes 

of  all    sorls    iu    the    volume   amounts    to   over    10,tH>0. 

Tbe  "Business  Directory"  gi<roa.a careful  class£fion< 

tion  of  arts,   trades,   profeesious  and  employments, 
showing  you  at  a  glance  who  keeps  what  thi 
where ;  and  to  ihis  is  added  a  varletj  of  valuable  ami 
interesting  information  respecting  Boston  Institutions 

ami   "  muions." 

Adams,  Sampson  &  Co.  publish  Directories  of  (bur. 

teen   cities,  ami   keep  al    their  olliee,  (91   W  .:■ 

sIhti.i  al]  the  Directories  published  in  the  United 
Slates.  And  iiiey  courteously  Invite  all  persona  to 
tall  ^  ho  arc  seohiug  Information  in  their  department. 
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MAIZE  AMD  TOBACCO. 

The  Indian  Corn  looked  over  the  fence, 

And  wlifit  do  you  think  ho  spied  ? 
A  field  of  Tobacoo,  just  ready  to  bloom, 

And  stretching  in  lordly  pride. 
To  the  broad-leaved  neighbor  at  once  he  called, 

In  accents  loud  mid  clear, 
"  I  thought  you  belonged  to  a  summer  clime  ; 

Pray,  what  are  you  doing  here '(  " 

So,  then,  with  a  haughty  air,  replied 
That  plant  of  power  and  pelf, 
"  You  are  pleased  to  ask  of  my  business,  air — 
What  do  you  do  yourself?" 

"  I  feed  the  muscles  and  blood  and  bona 

That  make  our  farmers  strong, 

And  furnish  bread  for  the  little  ones 

That  round  their  table  throng." 

"  I  move  in  a  somewhat  loftier  sphere," 

The  foreign  guest  rejoined, 
"  As  the  chosen  friend  and  companion  dear 

Of  men  of  wealth  and  mind. 
"I'm  the  chief  delight  of  the  gay  young  spark  ; 
O'er  the  wise  my  sway  I  bold  ; 
I  lurk  iu  the  book-worm  student's  cell — 
In  the  dowager's  box  of  gold, 
"  Thousands  of  hands  at  my  bidding  work  ; 
Millions  of  corn  I  raise." 
He  ceased  to  speak,  and  in  angry  mood 
9  tasselcd  Maize  : 


STJMNEE   AND   PEEMOHT. 


"  You're  in  secret  league  with  dyspeptic  ills — 
A  merciless  traitor  band  : 
"With  clouds  of  smoke  you  pollute  the  air, 
With  floods  of  slime  the  land. 
"  You  tax  the  needy  laborer  sore  ; 

You  quicken  the  drunkard's  thirst ; 
You  exhaust  the  soil— and  I  wish  you'd  go 
To  the  place  whence  you  came  at  first." 


THE  YOUNG-  ARTIST. 

Bhe  sat,  her  wavy  tresses  folded  back, 

"Where'  one  might  say  the  sun's  last  golden  tint 

Slept  in  tbe  evening  shadow,  soft  and  brown. 

Oh,  where  has  wealth  so  rich  an  ornament 

As  those  all  unadorned  and  graceful  looks 

That  on  her  brow  ingenuously  part, — , 

Those  hues  and  shades,  whose  ehangp/ul  beauty  mocks 

The  chosen  tints  and  skilful  touch  of  art  ! 

The  while  she  drew,  her  ferJi|res  changed,  and  wrought 

Till,  all  enkindled  with  the  living  thought, 

Her  eyelids  dripped  with  light,  as  if  it  were 

Dissolviag  diamonds  shed  their  lustre  there. 

Ajhd  as  she  worked,  and  sweetly  talked  the  while, 

Still  played  about  her  mouth  the  summer  smile  ; 

So  his  warm  light  some  furtive  sunbeam  throws 

Deep  in  the  damask  of  the  ripe  June  rose. 

But  the  best  charm  is  still  unsaid— unsung  ; 

The  dawning  thought  that  o'er  her  beauty  flung 

Pure,  morning  gleamings  of  eternal  truth, 

Hallowing  to  God  His  lovely  gift  of  youth. 

I  watched  her,  and  the  while  she  drew  my  faoe, 

My  spirit's  pencil  vividly  would  trace 

Upon  the  unseen  tablet  of  my  mind 

The  mellow  tinting  and  the  shade  refined. 

And  what  a  study  !— as  the  spirit  came 
To  the. fair  body's  surface,  all  on  flame 
With  inspiration,  not  yet  quite  unsealed, 
But  in  her  future  to  be  all  revealed  ; 
Whose  artist  hand  already  has  foretold 
Tbe  touch  of  Midas,  which  turned  all  to  gold, 
Was  poverty  to  what  that  hand  may  do, 
If  the  young  artist  keeps  her  spirit  truo 
To  high-souled  truth  and  virtue,  that  look  down 
With  pure  contempt  upon  the  great  world's  frown; 
Then  will  she  know  what  triumphs  art  may  win 
When  the  great  Source  of  beauty  dwells  within — 
.il  in  lucent  brightness, 
,  '-ry   thought  iu  clear,  transparent 


ciat6rft*-~~>_ , 


MUSIC  AT  A  DEATH-BED. 

BY  MISS    M.    REMICK. 

"  Sing  to  mo,  Alice  !  "     The  golden  light 
Over  the  bills  was  fading  in  night ; 
Days  and  weeks  had  the  sufferer  lain 
Restless  and  wan  on  her  couch  of  pain  ;    . 
Past  her  low  window  the  bluebird  flew,  £ 

Soft  through  the  valleys  the  west  wind  blew, 
And  the  purple  crocus  meekly  shed 

■u  o'er  her  little  garden  bed.    " 

^-.t  a  little  year  agone, 

the  hills  in  the  April  morn  ! 
The  wood-flowers  shone  in  her  eager  hand, 
Her  locks  were  stirred  in  the  breezes  bland  ; 
She  heard  the  song  ofthe  swaying  pines, 
The  brook,  tEat  to-day  in  its  fulness  wind3  ; 
^-AndThe  glossy  evergreens  how  bright 
A  wreath  they  wove  but  a  year  to-night ! 

"  Sing  to  me,  Alice  !  "     A  happy  strain — 
Howthey  who  have  parted  meet  again  ! 
They  wait  me  there  on  the  other  shore, 
Tbe  silent  friends  who  have  passed  before. 
I  catch  a  gleam,  through  the  parting  veil, 
Of  faces  which  Death  no  more  shall  pale. 

"  Sing  to  me,  Alice  !  "     A  triumph  strain- 
How  all  who  have  parted  meet  again  ! 
Gently,  before  me  the  green  sward  spreads, 
Crimson  and  gold  the  sunset  sheds 
Over  the  river  so  smiling  and  still, 
Over  the  heights  of  the  pine-crowned  hill, 
Over  the  homes  where  busy  feet 
Husband  and  father  are  swift  to  greet, 
All  down  tho  street,  and  the  village  way, 
The  golden  lines  of  tbe  sunset  lay. 

'  Sing  to  me,  Alice  !  "    How  sweet  the  strain 
Rose  on  her  ears  in  tho  lull  of  pain, 
Raising  her  heart  from  her  broken  youth, 
Erom  its  beautiful  dreams  of  love  and  truth, 
To  the  blessed  rest  ofthe  spirit  clime, 
Where  come  not  the  cankering  cares  of  time — 
Where  sorrow,  nor  parting,  nor  tears  are  known, 
And  the  fruit  is  reaped  that  in  grief  was  sown. 


"AT  THE  LAST." 

"Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work,   and  to  his  labor 
until  the  evenuig." — Ps.  104  :   23. 

Tho  stream  is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide, 
And  flowers  are  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 
And  birds  most  musical  at  the  close  of  day, 
And  saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 

Morning  is  lovely,  but  a  holier  charm 
Lies  folded  in  tho  evening's  robe  of  balm  ; 
And  weary  man  must  ever  love  ber  best, 
For  morning  calls  to  toil,  but  night  brings  rest. 

She  comes  from  Heaven,  and  on  her  wings  doth  bear 

A  holy  fragrance,  like  the  breath  of  prayer  ; 

Footsteps  of  angels  follow  in  her  trace, 

To  shut  tho  weary  eyes  of  Day  in  peace. 

All  things  are  hushed  before  her  as  she  throws 

O'er  earth  and  sky  her  mantle  of  repose  ; 

There  is  a  calm,  a  beauty,  and  a  power, 

That  morning  knows  not,  in  tho  evening  hour. 

"  Until  the  evening  "  we  must  weep  and  toil, 
Plough  life's  stern  furrows,  dig  the  weedy  soil; 
Tread  with  sad  feet  our  rough  and  thorny  way, 
And  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Oh  !  when  our  sun  is  setting  may  we  glide, 
Like  summer  evening,  down  the  golden  tide  , 
And  leave  behind  us,  as  we  pass  away, 
Swoet  starry  twilight  round  our  sleeping  clay  ! 


LOST    LOVE. 

The  sun  that  sinks  in  the  crimson  West, 
And  the  stars  in  the  heavens  tbat  burn, 

And  the  smiles  of  tho  long-lost  flowers  of  Spring, 
Again  shall  to  earth  return  : 

But  there's  a  light  that  from  earth  departs, 

And  a  flower  wept  o'er  in  vain  ; 
Aii'l  a  star  of  tho  life  that  sets  in  tho  heart, 

Which  never  will  rise  again. 


There  is  an  old  piece  of  advice,  frequently  used  to 
check  the  free,  opeu-lienrtcd  utterances  and  disclosures 
of  innocent  childhood,  that  "  the  truth  is  not  to  bo 
spoken  at  all  times  " ;  and  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
such  counsel  is  given  by  those  who  are  the  unwilling 
victims  of  exposure  in  acts  or  things  which  are  not 
exactly  right  or  proper.  So  in  regard  to  the  present 
civil  war  or  rebellion,  we  find  editors  and  politicians, 
who,  though  professing;  to  be  as  pugnacious  as  possi- 
ble to  put  down  rebellion,  disavow  any  agreement 
with  those  who  would  strike  boldly  at  the  very  foun- 
dation or  root  of  it,  and  at  once  make  an  end  of  the 
trouble  for  nil  time  ;  who  cannot  deny  that  slavery  is 
the  primeval  and  sole  cause  of  the  rebellion,  yet  who 
would  ignore  the  truth  to  fight  the  mere  rebel,  but 
disdain  to  follow  those  who  would  combat  both  the 
rebel  and  that  which  makes  a  rebel,  under  the  plea 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  confiscates  or  sets 
free  the  slaves,  the  border  slave  States  will  be  offend- 
ed and  go  over  to  the  Southern  Confederacy — when, 
who  can  doubt,  that  of  those  who 'sympathize  with 
secession  in  these  very  States,  nine-tenths  at  least  are 
directly  interested  in  slavery  $  The  larger  towns  and 
cities,  where  there  are  but  lew  slaves,  remain  loyal ; 
but  in  the  country,  the  slave  masters  are  for  secession 
almost  to  a  man ;  and  it  is  under  the  hypocritical  cover 
of  "  neutrality "  that  they  have  worked  against 
the  Government,  and  assisted  their  more  open  and 
decided  Southern  neighbors  to  perfect  their  traitorous 
plans — to  steal  all  the  national  property  within  Slave- 
dom,  (the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  Harper's  Ferry 
certainly  being  not  the  least  of  our  losses,)  by  hood- 
winking and  wheedling  our  government  not  to  take 
efficient  and  timely  measures  of  prevention,  until 
now  it  has  upon  its  shoulders  the  more  arduous,  the 
more  expensive,  the  more  bloody  task  to  subdue  a 
wide-spread  revolution  ;  and  the  "peaceful  neutrals" 
are  fast  revealing  themselves  to  have  been  but  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing — for,  as  the  Federal  army,  from  its 
fearful  and  hesitating  restricted  policy  is  at  last 
marching  into  and  occupying  these  "neutral"  States, 
those  who  were  Union  men  before  will  be  Union 
men  now ;  those  who  were  secessionists  before  will 
be  secessionists  now.  There  certainly  was  a  decided 
yea  or  nay  in  their  .hearts,  and  they  will  now  act  it 
out:  as  for  our  better  understanding  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  status,  and  the  consequent  prevention  of 
our  early  laggardism  and  detriment  in  securing  im- 
portant if  not  vital  points,  they  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  unfold  themselves  at  the  very  start,  instead 
of  degrading  ourselves  by  sending  commissioners  to 
meet  theirs  (many  of  whose  breasts  were  already 
swelling  with  treason)  in  "Peace  Conventions,"  to 
listen  to  plans  of  compromise,  when  we  had  violated 
no  law  nor  infringed  upon  any  of  their  rights  to  com- 
promise about;  to  listen  to  infernal  propositions  to 
mutilate  the  Constitution  by  making  it  a  clearly  de- 
fined and  expressed  pro-slavery  document;  and  final- 
ly, under  a  mere  superficial  plea,  actually  to  change 
the  free  into  slave  States. 

If,  then,  from  the  most  reliable  accounts,  from  per- 
sons who  have  been  driven  from  the  South,  we  learn 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  people  are  most  earnestly  united 
in  their  cause,  is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  slave-owners,  above  all  others,  are  fore- 
most in  helping  it  on  ?  Of  the  400,000,  would  not  at 
least  380,000,  or  nineteen-twentieths,  be  thorough- 
going secessionists,  willing  to  use  or  sacrifice  every 
thing  rather  than  to  fail  ?  This,  then,  is  a  slaveholder's 
rebellion,  and  nothing  else  ;  a  war  waged  entirely  on 
their  part  to  demolish  free,  republican  institutions, 
which  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  slavery  sys- 
tem, which  is  despotism  itself,  and  therefore  cannot 
peaceably  exist  ifl  the  same  country  under  one  govern- 
ment with  freedom.  If,  unprovoked  on  our  part,  they 
wage  a  war  to  destroy  freedom,  we,  in  being  forced  to 
accept  the  challenge  for  our  own  salvation,  in  duty 
to  ourselves,  for  the  good  of  all  coming  generations, 
by  the  terms  of  the  conflict,  and  as  in  fairness  and 
in  honor  we  have  a  right  to  do,  ought  to  do  no  less  than 
utterly  and  totally  to  demolish  slavery.  They  who  have 
"sown  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind."  They 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts.  "We  should  destroy  it,  if  we  would  not  be 
destroyed  by  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  when  a  private  citizen,  in  his  first 
speech  in  the  Senatorial  contest  with  Douglas,  after 
quoting  the  Scriptural  proverb,  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,"  said — "I  believe  that  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved— I  do  not  expect  the  house  tofa.ll — but  I  do  ex- 
pect that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other."  This  prophetic  ut- 
terance of  an  honest  conviction  now  seems  about  to 
be  realized,  as  the  two  opposite  forces  of  Monarchy 
(superinduced  by  slavery )  and  Freedom  are  now  in 
hostile  array  for  the  mastery.  By  the  laws  of  war 
and  the  usages  of  nations,  so  plainly  construed  and 
illustrated,  without  dispute,  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  in  1842,  "not 
only  the  President  ofthe  United  States,  but  the  commander 
of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the  universal  emancipation 
of  the  slaves."  Mr.  Lincoln,  now  the  President,  has 
the  power  in  his  hands  of  choosing  the  alternative 
of  his  once  freely  spoken  prediction,  and  of  convert- 
ing into  a  truism  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
now  so  practically  false  and  inconsistent,  by  proclaim- 
ing freedom  to  all  men,  wherever  in  this  land  the  star- 
spangled  banner  shall  hereafter  wave.  By  such  an 
open  proclamation,  executed  by  the  advancing  Fede- 
ral armies,  justice  can  be  administered  on  every  hand, 
— the  slave  receive  his  rightful  birthright,  of  which 
for  no  crime  he  has  been  most  unchristianly  de- 
prived,— the  rebellious  slave-master  have  his  property 
confiscated,  but  a  mere  merited  and  retaliatory  desert 
---the  loyal  slave-master  (if  there  be  any  such)  have 
his  human  property  paid  for;  and,  finally,  the  true 
rebel,  Slavery,  the  only  clog  to  our  country's  harmony 
from  the  very  beginning  to  its  present  rupture — the 
only  libeller  of  her  fair  fame  and  blot  upon  her  es- 
cutcheon— be  utterly  and  totally  annihilated.  "We  are 
told  that  Garibaldi,  the  hero  of  Italy,  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  struggle  between  the  "  Union  and 
Slavery,"  and  that  his  many  generals  gathered  around 
him,  and  offered  to  accompany  him  to  America,  where 
they  supposed  a  great  field  was  to  be  opened  for  their 
loved  chief  in  the  "abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  destinies  of  the  great  American  Re- 
public"; that  their  hearts  were  in  the  contest;  and 
they  felt  that  there,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  they  would  be 
fighting  "the  universal  battle  .of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity." If  it  had  not  been  for  the  pressure  of  his 
friends  at  the  last  moment,  and  especially  the  urgent 
letter  of  the  King,  he  would  have  gone  to  take  com- 
mand in  any  position  the  President  would  have  placed 
him.  His  whole  soul  is  in  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
Thus  he  considers  liberty  to  all  identical  with  Union. 

Newspapers  that  favored  Fremont's  proclamation  in 
Missouri,  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  now  that  it  has  been 
revoked  by  the  President,  condemu  the  policy  of 
Senator  Sumner — which,  in  fact,  amounts  to  the 
same  tiling — as  advocating  the  extension  of  Fremont's 
proclamation  into  all  the  slave  States,  which  policy 
would  confiscate  and  set  free  the  slaves  of  all  rebels 
or  secessionisls^and  pay  for  and  set  free  the  slaves  of 
all  Unionists.  He  (Sumner)  is  wrongfully  called  an 
"  opposer"  of  the  Administration,  because  he  is  not 
only  in  favor  of  crushing  tho  rebellion,  but  would 
crush  to  death  the  undeniable  true  source  of  tbe  rebel- 
lion, so  that  when  it  is  once  crushed,  no  germ  may  be 
left  behind  to  take  root  and  revive  a  rebellion  hereaf- 
ter. Ho  would  not  only  root  out  the  weeds,  but  also 
destroy  the  seeds  from  which  grow  weeds.  Ho  would 
clean  the  carpet  and  clear  the  kitchen  of  the  real  pest 
to  our  national  health  and  unity.  Mr.  Sumner  is  vol 
"opposing"  the  Administration.  While  supporting 
it  as  far  as  it  goes,  he  would  the  more  strenuously  go 
further  in  urging  the  use  of  the  military  power  in 
giving  to  all  rebels  their  true  and  just  deserts,  by 
confiscating,  not  only  slavcaVuscd  in  rebellious  acts — 


which  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  discriminate  and  prove — 
htt  all  the  slaves  of  all  rebels,  which  is  much  more 
easily  done;  thus  giving  to  the  guiltless  bondman  at 
least  an  equal  consideration  with  dumb  vessels  and 
merchandize. 

George  Washington  once  wrote — "  Slavery  is  an 
evil,  morally  and  socially,  and  every  legal  means 
should  be  used  to  get  rid  ofthe  burden.  If  an  oppor- 
tunity should  come  to  stay  or  abolish  it,  it  should  be 
improved  by  every  thing  we  can  do.  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  justify  it.  Let  us  transmit  our  abhorrence  of 
slavery."  Can  any  one  doubt  that  Washington,  after 
seeing  the  Slave  Power  threatening  to  destroy  the 
Government  which  he  and  his  brother  patriots  had 
founded  at  such  cost  and  suffering,  and  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  sup- 
port, would  embrace  such  a  legitimate  occasion  to 
abolish  slavery,  the  source  of  this  rebellion  1 

Henry  Laurens,  second  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  in  devising  means  for  manumitting 
his  slaves,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  son,  Col.  John  Lau- 
rens, dated  Charleston,  S.  C,  August  14,  1776,  in 
which,  after  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  he 
says  he  "hopes  the  day  is  approaching,  when  from 
principles  of  gratitude  as  well  as  justice,  every  man  will 
strive  to  be  foremost  in  showing  his  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  Golden  Rule.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
arrogate  the  peculiar  care  of  Providence  in  each  for- 
tunate event,  nor  one  of  those  who  dare  trust  in  Provi- 
dence for  defence  and  security  of  their  own  liberty,  while 
they  enslave  and  wish  to  conthiue  in  slavery  thousands  who 
are  as  well  entitled  to  freedom  as  themselves.  I  will  do 
as  much  as  I  can  in  my  time,  and  leave  the  reBt  to  a 
better  hand,"  &c. 

The  Boston  Journal,  in  opposing  and  protesting 
against  the  policy  »of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  forjA^ 
eating  the  carrying  out  of  the  Fremont  proclamir^iT 
as  regards  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  all  the  slave 
States,  seems  now  to  be  one  ofthe  papers  which  take 
for  their  motto — "  The  truth  must  not  be  spoken  at 
all  times."  In  the  Journal  of  September  7th  was  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"There  is  scarcely  a  paper  which  is  honestly  and 
earnestly  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  that  does  not  approve  of  the  proclamation  of 
General  Fremont.  The  Baltimore  Patriot,  located 
where  the  full  effects  of  a  policy  so  vigorous  cai 
understood,  thus  speaks  of  it: — 'Those  among  our 
contemporaries,  who,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  yet  question  the  course  of  Major-General 
Fremont,  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences, 
now  upon  us  all,  of  indecisive,  or,  if  they  please 
to  call  them,  moderate  and  conciliatory  measures. 
The  situation  of  affairs  in  Missouri  calls  aloud  for 
the  most  vigorous  procedure.  And  it  is  most  for- 
tunate for  the  Union  cause,  that  its  destiny  there  is 
confided  to  bold  and  energetic  hands.  These  are  no 
times  for  half  measures.  A  daring  operator  is  not  ne- 
cessarily less  skillful  or  less  cautious.  The  hour  de- 
mands resolution  and  promptitude,  as  well  as  courage. 
We  have  had  enough  of  attempts  to  soothe,  to  con- 
ciliate and  compromise  with  traitors  bearing  arms  in 
their  hands;  and  ice  know  what  we  have  suffered  ihere- 
from.  They  must  be  put  down.  We  rejoice  at  and 
heartily  approve  of  Gen.  Fremont's  action.  A  course 
similar  in  its  spirit  of  decisive  coping  with  treason, 
open  or  covert,  but  modified  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  locality,  might  be  adopted  elsewhere 
with  the  greatest  advantage." 

The  Journal  then  quotes  John  Quincy  Adams's 
construction  of  the  President's  military  power  re- 
specting universal  emancipation,  and  says — "  Gen. 
Fremont  might  have  gone  that  far  consistently  with 
the  laws  of  war  and  the  usages  of  nations."  It  also 
remarks — 


"  In  connection  with  the  sword,  General  Fremont's 
proclamation  will  prove  admirably  promotive  of  that 
able  officer's  peculiar  campaign  in  Missouri" — "In 
this  instance,  Gen.  Fremont  appears  to  have  made  no 
startling  announcement" — "The  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress forfeits  the  slave  which  has  been  in  any  manner 
employed  against  the  Government.  Gen.  Fremont 
merely  applies  the  inference,  tbat  where  a  slave-ownei 
has  been  active  in  the  field  in  tbe  cause  of  treason, 
his  slaves  have  also  been  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  same  cause — an  inference  that  would  probably  hold 
true  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  If  martial 
law  has  no  more  rigorous  features  than  this,  there 
will  be  few  to  complain,  except  the  rebels,  who  have 
made  it  necessary,  and  who  can  avoid  its  penalties  by 
returning  to  their  duty.  We  trust  this  proclamation 
will  tend  to  that  result." 

If  the  Journal  will  apply  Such  views^in  relation,- to 
Missouri,  why  will  they  not  be  equally  or  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  eleven  seceded  States  which  are  thor- 
oughly rebellious?  If  the  inference  can  be  drawn,  that 
ninety-nine  slaves  out  of  a  hundred  of  rebels  are 
employed  in  their  cause,  in  Missouri,  can  we  not  as 
aptly  infer  that  as  great  a  proportion,  if  not  the  full 
hundred,  are  employed  by  the  rebels  in  the  seceded 
States  in  their  unholy  work?  Mr.  Breckinridge,  in 
a  speech  which  the  Journal  quotes,  says  in  relation 
to  the  confiscation  bills  passed  by  Congress — 

"  This  law,  if  carried  into  effect,  was  a  sweeping 
confiscation  of  all  the  property  in  the  eleven  Confed- 
erate States,  as  every  species  of  property  is  used,,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  the  defensive  war  of  the 
South,  and  would  therefore  free  every  slave,  and  for- 
feit every  species  of  property." 

,  If  such  would  be  the  tendency  of  a  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  Confiscation  Act,  why  does  the  Journal 
oppose  Charles  Sumner  for.  proposing  a  more  une- 
quivocal, less  complex,  more  certain  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  end? 

Again,  the  letter  of  instructions  of  Secretary  Cam- 
eron to  Gen.  Butler,  in  relation  to  the  fugitives  com- 
ing within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army,  seems  to 
have  met  the  approval  of  the  Joimial.  In  its  issue 
of  August  13th,  it  says — "We  are  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  it  could  have  been  substantially  different."  As 
these  instructions  permit  Butler  to  receive  all  fugi- 
tives, though  very  cleverly  not  preventing  their  volun- 
tary (!)  return  to  their  masters,  yet  rather  facetiously 
admitting  it,  after  all,  to  be  rather  dangerous,  as  they 
might  give  information;  and  so  much  discretion  must 
be  used  about  this — (and  now  that  Gen,  Wool  has 
ordered  the  men  to  he  paid  58  per  month  and  the  wo- 
men §4  per  month,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  on 
that  score.)  As  fugitives  from  loyal  masters  are  to 
be  retained  and  employed,  subject  to  future  equitable 
provisions,  and  those  of  disloyal  masters  (employed  as 
instruments  of  warfare)  of  course  forfeited  accord- 
ing to  law — it  seems  to  be  the  very  initiation  of 
the  system  suggested  by  Charles  Sumner  in  his  Wor- 
cester speech,  inasmuch  as  the  Journal  of  September 
2d  thinks  "  that  where  a  slave-owner  has  been  active 
in  the  field  in  the  cause  of  treason,  his  slaves  have 
also  been  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  cause 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred." 

Now  compare  the  policy  suggested  by  Sumner 
with  those  of  Fremont  and  Cameron  and  Butler,  which 
three,  it  seems,  the  Journal  has  virtually  approved. 

Is  not  Gen.  Wool,  tho  successor  of  Butler,  treating 
such  quondam  slaves  ns  have  already  come  within 
his  lines  as  freemen,  by  paying  them  wages,  and  is 
it  not  strange  and  inconsistent  for  the  Journal  to  re- 
pudiate Charles  Sumner,  who  is  for  regarding  "all 
men  within  the  tines  of  the  army  as  freemen,"  and 
not  protest  against  Cameron  or  Wool,  who  are  carry- 
ing this  same  policy  into  practice'?  Again,  bearing 
in  mind  the  inference  of  the  Journal,  "that  the  slaves 
of  active  rebels  are  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same  cause,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred," 
(and  of  course  such  an  inference  must  be  stronger 
as  to  seceded  than  to  disaffected  States,)  the  Journal 
of  Sept.  l'Jth  replies  to  the  objection  ofthe  Louisville 
paper — "  the  turning  loose  of  confiscated  negroes  " — 

"The  term  'confiscated'  is  utterly  inapplicable. 
To  confiscate,  say  the  dictionaries,  is  to  transfer  pri- 
vate property  to  the  Government,  by  way  of  penally 
for  an  offence.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  done  in 
this  case — for  who  imagines  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  turn  itself  into  an  enor- 
mous slave  factor,  by  assuming  the  ownership  of  all 
the  negroes  who  may  be  employed  to  aid  (he  rebel- 
lion 'I  The  act  [of  Congress]  simply  provides  that 
the  owner  in  question  '  shall  forfeit  his  claim  to  such 
[slftvej  labor' — and  there  it  stops.  Who  may  claim 
the  labor,  Hun  ?  this  any  one  such  a  claim,'  except 
the  negro  himself '.  Now,  Fremont  steps  in,  and  says, 
in  the  most  common  sense  manner,  that  the  negro  in 
that  case  becomes  a  frco  man.  We  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  if  tho  question  were  an  open  one  for  discus- 
sion, or  were  of  great  practical  importance  at  this 
lime,  I'Vi'moiii's  solution  would  be  preferable  in  di- 
rectness and  efficacy  to  that  of  the  Congressional  act." 

These  are  almost  the  very  eentlmenta  of  Charles 
Summer.  QISN15RAL  OBSERVUU. 


CASE  OF  REV^JEITRY  FOWLER. 
About  three  years  ago,  llcv.  Henry  Fowler  was 
settled  as  pastor  over  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  Professor  in  the  Roches- 
ter University,  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  literary 
pursuits,  was  a  man  of  much  native  genius  and  fine 
culture,  gifted  with  fluent  speech,  and  holding  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer,  and  had  already  attained  consider- 
able success,  and  reputation  in  the  various  literary 
labors  which  he  had  undertaken.  With  a  heart  glow- 
ing with  gratitude  to  God,  and  love  and  good-will  to 
men,  he  desired  to  devote  his  life  to  doing  good,  and 
resolved  to  become  a  minister.  He  went  through 
with  the  theological  course  at  the  University  where  he 
was  a  Professor,  and  was  settled  in  his  first  pastorate 
at  Auburn. 

His  fine  talents,  easy  and  graceful  address,  attrac- 
tive social  qualities,  and  benevolent  and  Christian 
life,  made  him  greatly  beloved  ;  already  he  had  begun 
to  realize  his  aspirations,  and  to  work  wonders  in  his 
church  and  congregation,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  of  anti-slavery  tendencies  !  A  man  with  such 
a  heart  and  brain  could  not,  of  course,  be  otherwise; 
but  dire  was  the  dismay  among  the  leading  men  of 
his  church  and  congregation  when  so  black  a  stain  was 
discovered.  The  first  public  indication  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  impending  was  caused  by  "John 
Brown's  invasion,"  which  "  invasion"  entered  more 
provinces  than  Virginia,  and  plainly  extended  to  the 
2d  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn.  On  the  morning 
of  the  Sabbath  before  John  Brown's  execution,  a 
lady  said  to  Mr.  Fowler — "  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to- 
V&y,  in  your  pulpit,  to  pray  for  John  Brown  and  the 
country."  Accordingly,  before  the  first  prayer,  he 
spoke  of  this  request,  and  proceeded  to  pray,  in  mild 
and  quiet  language,  for  the  country  and  for  John 
Brown;  a  prayer  in  which  every  Christian  patriot 
could  have  joined,  and  to  which  it  seemed  as  if  every 
heart,  less  savage  than  a  Virginian's,  must  respond. 
A  wealthy  and  influential  man  of  the  congregation 
rose,  and  with  noisy  steps  left  the  church.  The  lead- 
ing elder  of  the  session  visited  Mr.  Fowler  next 
morning  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  when  questiou 
ed  as  to  his  objections,  owned  that  he  was  so  shocked 
at  the  mention  of  John  Brown,  that  he  heard  not  a 
word  ofthe  prayer;  though  he  afterward  publicly 
repeated  it,  falsely,  several  times.  From  that  day,  it 
was  decided  by  that  elder,  and  probably  a  few  oth 
that  Mr.  .Fowler  should  leave,  or  cease  all  allusion  to 
the  oppressed,  and  all  prayer  for  freedom.  He  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject.  He 
earnestly  desired  the  peace  and  good-will  of  his  peo- 
ple;  he  hoped  cautiously  and  with  prudence  to  edu- 
cate them  up  to  his  standard  ;  he  considered  their  in- 
firmities, and  endeavored  to  suit  his  public  services  to 
their  capacities.  The  presence  of  this  elder,  sitting 
directly  before  his  pulpit,  often  restrained  him  from 
speaking  for  freedom,  or  praying  for  the  oppressed, 
when  his  heart  prompted  him  to  better  utterances; 
but  his  conscience  could  not  suffer  him  to  be  always 
silent;  occasionally  he  did  speak  a  few  earnest  words, 
greatly  to  the  displeasure  and  disgust  of  his  slavery- 
loving  deacons  and  elders.  His  sermon  of  last  Thanks- 
giving gaye  special  offence  to  the  aforesaid  elder,  who 
returned  home  from  the  church  threatening  that  Mr. 
Fowler  should  leave,  and  that  speedily.  He  had  pre- 
viously visited  him  in  his  study,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  stop  his  abolition  preaching  and  praying — it 
would  not  be  endured;  that  he  never  would  have 
been  settled  as  the  pastor  of  that  church,  if  his  senti- 
ments had  been  known,  and  that  he  must  either  cease 
allusion  to  them,  or  prepare  to  leave. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him  was  the  same 
which  the  Jews  had,  in  the  case  of  Christ:  "The 
common  people  heard  him  gladly  " ;  and  "  they  feared 
the  multitude."  The  session  therefore  had,  by  this 
leading  elder,  commenced  a  double  series  of  attacks 
to  accomplish  their  object :  to  the  people,  they  criti- 
cised and  ridiculed  his  sermons  and  prayers,  searched 
out  and  magnified  his  faults,  and  everywhere  and  in 
all  ways  worked  to  undermine  him.  They  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  him,  with  a  series  of  accu- 
sations and  charges,  designed  to  grieve  and  distress 
him,  and  (to  use  the  language  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber) to  l;  let  him  have  a  chance  to  slip  off  easily." 
These  charges,,  seventeen  in  number,  we're  all  either 
false  or  trivial.  The  most  painful  one  of  all,  that  "  the 
congregation  were  very  generally  dissatisfied  with  his 
preaching,"  was  a  decided  falsehood.  Still,  Mr.  Fow- 
ler possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  and  went  on  se- 
renely, hoping  for  better  things.  After  the  fall  of 
Sumter,  he  preached,  as  most  clergymen  did,  a  ser- 
mon on  the  state  of  the  country,  charging  slavery 
with  being  the  cause  of  its  disasters.  This  roused 
the  leading  elder  to  great  wrath ;  he  declared  publicly 
that  he  would  neither  hear  him  nor  support  him  more  ; 
he,  and  the  deacons  and  elders  who  followed  his  lead, 
had  always  in  their  prayers  humbly  acknowledged 
that  the  national  sins,  which  brought  tbe  judgment  of 
rebellion  and  war  upon  the  country,  were  profanity  and 
Sabbath-breaking !  He  had  forbidden  Mr.  Fowler  to 
acknowledge  that  slavery  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it, 
and  now  his  wrath  was  unbounded. 

Things  became  so  serious,  that  Mr.  Fowler  called 
a  public  meeting,  and  made  a  statement  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  congregation,  who  voted  to  sustain  him  ; 
but  the  session,  like  a  troubled  sea,  could  not  rest,  and 
at  last,  without  consultation  with  Mr.  F.,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  male  members  of  the  congregation,  at 
an  unusual  and  inconvenient  hour,  and  by  the  vote  of 
a  small  majority,  called  upon  the  Presbytery  to  dis- 
miss him.  When  the  Presbytery  came  together,  it 
appeared  that  that  most  reverend  body  had,  two 
thirds  of  them,  prejudged  the  case..  They  fought  and 
struggled  to  keep  out  the  truth  with  an  earnestness 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Mr.  Fowler  presented  to 
them,  in  his  statement,  a  protest  signed  by  nearly 
three  hundred  members  of  his  congregation  against 
the  forty-one  who  had  called  the  Presbytery  to  dis- 
miss him.  The  reverend  gentlemen  said  it  would  not 
be  according  to  their  "book"  to  notice  tins  protest; 
they  therefore  proceeded  to  vote  him  out,  according 
to  the  request  of  the  elder  aforesaid.  *s* 

^=  A  friend  at  Auburn  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  been  present  to  see  the  un- 
worthy subterfuges  that  these  devout  men  resorted 
to,  to  choke  down  the  truth,  and  the  singular  incon- 
sistency of  those  who  professed  to  be  friendly  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  which  resulted  in  a  vote  of  dismissal  nearly 
unanimous, 

"  '  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends  '  1  They 
'  thought  it  best  for  both  parties  and  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  that  they  should  separate.'  One  of  the  Pro- 
fessors m  the  Theological  Seminary  here,  while  vot- 
ing with  Me  crowd,  characterized  the  proceedings  as 
they  deserved.  Ho  said  that  Mr.  Fowler  was  "kicked 
out  like  a  dog ' ;  adding,  '  I  do  not  envy  Mr.  Fowler's 
successor  in  that  pulpit.  I  hope  I  shall  not  despise 
him,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall.' 

"  This  '  tempest  in  a  tea-pot'  might  not  seem  wor- 
thy of  notice,  except  as  an  illustration  of  the  anti-sla- 
very of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  elder  alluded 
to  claimed  to  be  anti-slavery,  but  not  an  Abolitionist. 
Can  you  tell  the  difference? 

"  TJie  matter  has  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
many  members  of  the  church  and  congregation,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  congregation,  numbering 
nearly  two  hundred,  under  the  temporary  lead  of 
Prof.  Hopkins,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  who 
consented  to  serve  gratuitously  until  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, at  which  time,  Mr.  Fowler's  dismissal  takes 
effect." 


THE  CONTRABANDS  AT  PORT  ROYAL. 

[Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.] 

Port  Royal,  Nov.  28, 1861. 
The  contraband  question  is  not  less  interesting  in 
its  features  than  important  in  its  relation  to  the  Ex- 
pedition and  the  whole  war.  Facts  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  difficulty  is,  to  select  from  the  muss  of 
materials  those  which  are  most  important.  I  can 
only  repeat,  to-day,  a  few  of  the  statements,  which 
come  to. me  from  the  best  authority,  observing  in  the 
first  place  that  there  arc  probably  not  more,  than 
three  hundred  in  camp  at  present.  Mr.  B.  K.  Lee, 
Jr.,  who  came  out  as  Supercargo  of  the  Ocean 
Queen,  has  charge,  as  Superintendent,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  About  one  hundred  an;  at 
Bay  Point,  where  the  79th  New  York  is  stationed, 
and  the  rest  are  in  the  employ  of  officers,  or  cannot 
be  definitely  accounted  for.  Those  who  come  inside 
the  lines  are  not  allowed  to  leave,  for  any  purpose, 
without  a  pass,  and  there  is  a  watchful  jealousy  to- 
ward them,  the  ground  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. Their  feeling  of  hostility  to  their  late 
masters  and  gratitude  to  us  is  unmistakable  and  uni- 
versal, and  their  readiness  to  work  is  shown  in  every 
way.  The  policy  of  Gen.  Sherman,  or  whoever  is 
responsible  for  his  remarkable  proclamation,  I  can- 
no^  pretend  to  fathom,  nor  am  I  able  to  see  why 
their  services  should  not  relieve  the  overworked  sol- 
diers from  some  of  the  heaviest  tasks  imposed  upon 
them.  The  coming  of  "the  Yankees"  has  been 
watched_  for  with  anxious  solicitude  at  this  as  at  all 
other  points,  and  the  troops  arc  hailed  as  deliverers 
wherever  they  go.  Few  negroes  are  so  dull  as  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  fictions  of  their  masters  that 
they  are  to  be  sold  to  Cuba,  or  would  be  worked  day 
and  night  harder  than  ever,  or  other  such  inventions. 
The  instances  in  which  any  attachment  to  their  mas- 
ters is  shown  are  extremely  few.  Where  dislike  to 
leave  the  plantations  exists,  it  arises  from  the  local 
attachment,  often  strong  in  the  negro,  his  love  for 
his  cabin,  and  desire  to  remain  on  the  spot  which  has 
been  his  home,  if  he  can  remain  free;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  more  frequent  and  strong  is  his  devo- 
tion to  his  family.  Domestic  ties  are  necessary  to 
his  happiness,  and  he  breaks  them  unwillingly.  The 
slaves  come  slowly  into  camp  for  several  reasons. 
The  invitation  held  out  is  of  the  coldest — the  accom- 
modations, when  in,  are  wretchedly  insufficient — 
they  cannot  bring  their  families  In  any  number — they 
cannpt  return  for  them  if  they  are  left  behind — their 
condition  on  the  deserted  plantations  is  one  of  ease 
and  comfort,  and  every  obstacle  to  access  to  the 


v.  Scene — The  headquarters  of  <  leneral 
[■ah.  Enter  elderly  Kentucklao  Inquest 
chattel. 

-Well,   sir,  are   you  and   your  family 

in    tho   rebel   army. 


Nkutuai.t 
Paineal  I'ad 

of  hisfugiliv 
Gm.  Fairu 

loyal  I 

Kentucldan — I  have  one 

There  are  two  at  borne. 

Gtn,  I'. — Well,  are  you  and  your  boys  at  home  aid- 
ing the  government? 

ft". — No,  sir;  we  remain  slrictly  neutral. 

Gen,  /'.—Then  you  must  excuse  mo  if  I  remain 
strictly  neutral  between  you  ami  your  nigger.  1  oho- 
mil  allow  you  within  my  lines. 

Exit  Kentuck  in  disgust,  deeming  thia  a  Paine-ful 

application  of. strict  neutrality, — Chicago  Triburu, 


ip  is  thrown  in  their  way.  That  they  have  been 
shot  in  numbers  fay  overseers  and  masters  is  beyond 
all  question.  The  fact  is  attested  by  every  sort  of 
evidence  from  great  numbers  of  persons  who  have 
no  chance  of"  concerted  agreement  in  their  accounts, 
and  it  tallies  with  the  announced  determination  of 
the  slave-owners,  tha-i,  they  would  destroy  the  ne- 
groes rather  than  suffer  them  to  be  freed.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  effort  is  made  to  discredit  the  ac- 
counts already  sent  North,  on  the  ground  of  incredi- 
ble barbarity,  or  otherwise,  but  no  one  here  affects 
to  doubt  the  facts. 

I  have  conversed  with  many  of  the  negroes  in 
camp  and  out  of  it.  Their  accounts  are  substantial- 
ly alike,  differing  in  detail.  Officers  of  rank,  with 
the  full  means  of  information,  and  after  careful  in- 
quiry, assure  me  that  the  accounts  first  given,  which 
have  come  back  here,  fall  far  short  of  the  truth.  It 
is  not  the  exceptional  cruelty  of  some  more  than 
usually  brutal  master  to  which  this  is  to  be  charged. 
The  horrible  fact  stands  out  with  appalling  clearness 
and  certainty  that  the  murder  of  the  slaves  who  can- 
not be  compelled  to  follow  their  masters  is  a  delib- 
erate policy  and  relentless  purpose.  On  the  roads 
which  lead  to  the  islands,  for  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in 
all  directions,  guards  are  stationed  to  intercept  the 
negroes  and  prevent  their  escape.  If  caught,  they 
are  sent  inland,  and  there  flogged,  tortured,  and  im- 
prisoned" in  irons.  If  they  cannot  be  caught,  tliey 
are  shot  without  hesitation  or  mercy.  At  Beaufort 
a  regular  watch  is  maintained.  When  the  gun-boats 
go  up  the  river,  as  they  do  every  two  or  three  days, 
the  whites  keep  out  of  the  way.  If  the  coast  is 
clear,  they  return  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  night. 
The  negroes  remaining  in  the  place  are  captured,  if 
possible,  and  taken  to  the  mainland.  If  pursuit  is 
unavailing,  they,  like  the  others  attempting  escape, 
are  shot.  I  saw  at  Beaufort  yesterday,  a  negro  who 
told  me  he  had,  the  day  before,  been  ordered  to  fol- 
low his  overseer,  and  when  he  refused,  four  barrels 
(ji'  ^-revolving  rifle  were  fired  at  him :  not  a  shot  took 
effect,  and  he  escaped.  I  questioned  and  cross-ex- 
amined this  man  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth  of  his  statement.  It 
is  a  single  instance,  and  I  give  it,  because  in  this 
case  at  least  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  cor- 
rectness, and  I  may  add,  it  was  confirmed  hy  two 
others  of  his  comrades.  His  name  is  William,  his 
master's  name,  as  near  as  I  could  make  it  out,  Chism, 
and  the  overseer's,  Guest. 

There  is  a  more  horrible  story  yet.  A  slave 
named  Priscilla,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Graham,  of 
Grahamville,  now  a  servant  of  Capt.  Charles  E. 
Fuller,  one  of  the  Brigade  Quartermasters,  relates 
that  before  she  left  the  plantation,  the  slaves  were 
ordered  into  a  barn  to  shell  corn;  that  when  all 
were  in,  the  doors  were  locked,  the  barn  was  fired, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  were  burned  alive. 
Capt.  Fuller  assures  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  When,  after  such  a  horror  as  that,  I  add  that 
two  slaves  captured  at  Beaufort  a  few  days  ago  are 
known  to  have  been  taken  to  the  mainland  and 
hanged,  I  seem  to  record  only  a  commonplace  bar- 
barity, the  truth  of  which  needs  no  affirmation.  It 
is  not  merely  men  who  are  trying  to  escape  that  are 
murdered.  The  families  of  those  who  have  escaped 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  and  some  of 
them  have  actually  been  massacred.  The  knowledge 
of  the  fact  has  created  so  much  excitement  among 
the  negroes  in  camp  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
double  the  guards,  to  prevent  their  leaving,  in  order 
to  bring  away  or  endeavor  to  hide  their  wives  and 
children — a  precaution  the  humanity  of  which  re- 
quires no  comment.  The  negroes  themselves  did 
undoubtedly  believe  that  their  families  were  in  dan- 
ger. The  transmission  of  news  is  an  act  they  un- 
derstand to  perfection,  nor  could  there  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  receiving  it  in  this  case.  I  suppose  the 
possibility  of  their  conveying  intelligence  of  our 
forces  to  the  masters  who  were  shooting  their  wives 
was  considered  strong  enough  to  create  a  military  ne- 
cessity tor  their  detention. 

One  other  fact  of  a  different  nature,  and  I  turn 
from  this  frightful  picture  of  the  amenities  of  the 
social  institution,  whose  rights  and  immunities  are  so 
carefully  acknowledged  and  protected.  I  am  in- 
debted lor  the  account  to  Gen.  Viele.  There  is  a 
slave  girl  in  camp  who  left  her  master  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  She  had  been  compelled  to 
share  her  master's  bed,  and  the  tearful  reluctance 
with  which  the  story  was  gradually  drawn  from  her 
showed  how  bitterly  she  felt  the  disgrace,  to  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  submit.  Her  master's 
wife  discovered  the  fact,  removed  her  from  the  house, 
and  inflicted  upon  the  innocent,  victim  of  her  hus- 
band's brutality  the  severest  punishment — repeated 
floggings.  She  escaped  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
came  to  the  camp-  Is  this  tragedy  horrible  enough  ? 
The  girl  was  the  personal  attendant  of  her  master's 
daughter,  18  years  old. 

The  intelligence  and  capacity  of  many  of  the  ne- 
groes are  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected.  I 
have  one  or  two  instances  from  the  same  source.  An 
old  negro-driver  came  into  camp  whose  memory 
went  back  to  nullification  times,  and  whose  recollec- 
tion was  unusually  clear  and  exact.  "  Yes,  massa," 
he  said,  "  1  remember  Gen.  Jackson,  and  how  I  lungs 
went  on  then.  The  people  about  here  were  just  as 
strong  then  against,  the  Union  as  they  are  now,  but 
when  the  frigates  came,  the  people  all  went  over 
again  on  their  side,  and  I  think,  Massa,  if  Massa 
Lincoln  had  sent  all  these  ships  hero  last  Spring, 
they'd  ha'  made  all  the  people  change  just  so  again." 
1  cannot  protend  to  give  his  words  or  dialect,  but  the 

substance  is  correct.    The  old  man's  statesmanlike 

estimate   of   South   Carolina   stability   of  character 
would  have  been  mosl  serviceable  at  Washington. 
There  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  go 

North.  Thev  dread  the  cold,  dislike  (o  leave  their 
homes— the  attachment,  as  I  have  already  explained, 

being  local,  not  personal— and  look  intelligently  for- 
ward lo  emancipation  nn  1  lie  soil,  A  large  number 
of  them,    who   gathered   about   one  of  the   officers, 

was  much  frightened  on  being  asked  whether  they 

did  not  wish  to  be  sent  North,  and  an  ohl  man  .an- 
swered, "  No.  Massa,  no;  we  don't  want  to  go  North. 
You  make]  this  froe  state,  and  pay  us /or  our  work, 

and  let    us  all  Stay  here."     An  answer  which  may 

help  to  dispel  the  dismal  anticipation  reallj  enter 

taincd  by  some  persons  not  otherwise   unintelligent, 

that  the  North  is  to  be  overrun  bj  liberated  slaves. 

They  have  and  can  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
means  to  forsake  the  soil  on  which  they  arc  boin   0T 

bred; 

It  is  a  rather  singular  riivuin;:.t;nnv  thai  the  open- 


ing of  this  harbor  should  be  signalized  by  an  effort 
at  kidnapping  and  slave-trading.  A  ferryboat,  built 
at  New  York  for  Havana,  named  Nulsim  Scnora  de 
Regla,  left  abouf  the  same  time  with  the  fleet,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  gale  and  ran  into  Charleston.  It  is  said 
an  effort,  to  Beize  her  by  the  Rebels  to  turn  her  into 
a  gunboat  was  only  defeated  by  the  energetic  efforts 
of  the  Spanish  Conral,  and  that  afterward  S50,000 
was  offered  and  refused  for  her.  After  the  victory 
she  came  into  harbor,  and  has  been  here  ever  since, 
for  what  purpose  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Only  a 
few  days  since,  one  of  her  boats  was  discovered  on 
shore  endeavoring  to  kidnap  some  ofthe  negroes  re- 
maining on  one  ofthe  plantations,  and  a  subsequent 
examination  ofthe  steamer  herself  disclosed  the  fact 
that  she  had  already  on  board  a  considerable  num- 
ber, slowed  away  in  the  hold,  and  destined  for  Cuba 
ami  a  market.  Her  captain  was  arrested  and  put 
in  irons,  and  the  .steamer  now  lies  under  the  guns  of 
a  sloop  of  war.  So  one  more  effort  at  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  blacks  has  been  put  a  stop  to. 

Port  Royal,  Dec.  3. 

Many  of  the  negroes  in  camp  arrived  at  this  point, 
and  more  are  constantly  coming.  There  is  among 
them  all  the  undoubtinji  conviction  that  this  is  a  war 
for  their  deliverance.  No  statement  concerning  them 
that  I  hear  is  so  nearly  universal  as  tins,  and  Colonel 
Hawley  assures  me  that  in  numerous  conversations 
he  has  not  found  an  exception.  "  We've  been  a 
waitin'  and  a  prayin'  for  you,  Massa,  day  and  night, 
and  we  praise  the  Lord  that  you  are  come,  and  hab' 
your  views" — that  is,  have  been  successful. 

There  is  at  the  Point  an  old  negro  named  Launace, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  contraband  of  whom  any 
account  has  yet  been  given  me,  but  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  only  enough  to  excite  rather  than  to  grati- 
fy curiosity.  He  is  more  than  75  years  old,  came  or 
was  brought  from  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  free, 
and  where,  for  six  years,  he  served  in  what  are  called 
the  revolutionary  wars.  He  knew  Toussaint,  Chris- 
tophe,  and  Petion,  and  has  many  interesting  stones 
of  those  men  stiil  fresh  in  his  memory.  When  asked 
if  he  remembered  Denmark  Vesey,"the  name  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  puzzle  him,  but  instantly  his  face 
brightened,  and  he  answered,  "  O,  yes,  Massa,  you 
mean  Wesey.  1  knew  him  in  Charleston,  knew  him 
very  well:"  and  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Dum- 
ber of  negroes  who  were  murdered  in  consequence 
of  the  plot. 

The  evidences  of  inhuman  treatment  ofthe  slaves 
by  their  masters  and  overseers  are  painfully  abun- 
dant. I  select  one  story,  in  which  the  names  have 
the  air  of  being  adapted  to  the  character  ofthe  man 
and  the  facts  ;  but  it  comes  from  a  source  that  leaves 
no  chance  for  question  or  cavil.  A  number  of  ne- 
groes crossed  over  from  Savage  Island,  whose  master 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Cruel.  They  were  examined  by 
Dr.  Bacon,  and  certain  deep  scars,  evidently  of 
burns,  on  their  backs,  were  discovered.  Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  origin  of  these,  they  said  that  as  a 
-means  of  punishment,  their  master  was  in  the  habit 
of  dropping  melted  sealing  wax  in  a  blaze  on  the 
bodies  of  his  victims.  Their  description  of  him  was 
too  pungent  iu  some  respects  to  be  quoted.  "He 
was  the  meanest  man  God  ever  pitched  into  this 
world.  He  gin  we  no  salt  to  our  hominy,  gin  we  no 
shoes,  gin  we  no  coat,"  &c. 

The  negro  relish  for  all  sorts  of  fun,  their  keen  - 
appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  every  incident, 
and  their  love  for  music,  and  rude  natural  talent  for 
it,  are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  Their  genius  in  im- 
provisation was  comically  illustrated  in  the  ease  of 
Capt.  Cuthbert,  a  rebel  officer,  who  came  over  in  a 
boat,  last  week,  with  a  number  of  his  slaves,  from 
St.  Hclana  Island,  and  was  taken  on  St.  Phillips  by 
a  party  ofthe  79th  New  York  Highlanders,  who  are 
encamped  at  Bay  Point.  The  delight  of  the  negroes 
at  their  unexpected  liberation  was  only  equalled  by 
their  sense  of  the  misfortune  which  had  overtaken 
the  captain,  and  finally  found  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing lyrical  refrain : — 

"De  Northmen  cley's  got  massa  now, 
De  Northmen  (ley's  got  massa  now, 
De  Northmen  dey's  got  massa  now, 
Glory  Hallelujah  ! " 

Deeming  the  exuberant  rapture  of  the  disenthrall- 
ed chattels  an  infringement  ofthe  courtesies  of  war, 
the  officer  in  command  finally  checked  the  flow  of 
this  victorious  pa*an,  but  ever  and  anon  their  irre- 
pressible delight  broke  forth  in  fragmentary  vocal- 
ization. Indeed,  it  was  only  too  plain  that  they,  like 
so  many  others  of  their  unreflecting  brethren  in 
bonds,  were  "wholly  insensible  to  --the-  EmTfoTtuneS--. 
which  their  change  of  condition  had  brought  upon 
them — the  loss  of  a  master  to  care  and  provide  for 
them — and  himself— out  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor,  and  the  severing  of  the  domestic  relation  be- 
tween him  and  them,  especially  ordained  as  the 
means  of  their  salvation. 

Prayer-meetings  are  held  by  the  contrabands  in 
camp  almost  every  night.  The  building  in  which 
they  gather  is  often  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  sol- 
diers, listening  to  the  quaint  fervor  of  the  devotions 
with  silent  and  interested  attention.  From  these 
soldiers  you  will  hear  no  word  of  ridicule— nothing 
like  mockery  or  contempt  for  the  unlettered  simplic- 
ity which  fears  not  to  ask  ignorantly  while  it  asks 
trustfully  and  truly.  The  men  whose  daily  lives 
leave  no  hour  unstained  with  oaths,  and  with  the 
coarse  brutality  of  speech  which  is  worse  than  pro- 
fanity, pass  with  clean  lips  and  silently-wondering  if 
not  reverent  thoughts  from  the  religious  assemblies 
of  the  negro,  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  regard 
as  cursed  of  God,  despised  of  men,  and  destitute  of 
social  and  political  rights.  Accepting  the  pro-slave- 
ry dogmas  of  commercial  pulpits,  and  adopting  the 
atheistic  politics  of  an  unprincipled  party,  what  room 
was  left  them  tor  religious  faith  or  belief  in  human- 
ity ?  Yet  they  cannot  resist  the  feeling  which  this 
prayerful  earnestness  inspires,  nor  repel  the  convic- 
tion it  brings  that  they  have  been  taught  a  lie. 

Does  any  friend  of  Southside  theologv  reply  that 
only  by  means  of  slavery  have  these  negroes  been 
instructed  in  religious  truth  ?  Let  him  listen  to  that 
old  man  who  is  thanking  God  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  soul  that  at  last  they  can  meet  together  for  wor- 
ship without  fear  or  restraint — thanking  God  and  us 
that  he  is  permitted  now  to  pray  aloud  I  I  beg  the 
most  hasty  or  unreflecting  reader  to  consider  for  one 
moment  all  that  such  an  expression  of  gratitude  im- 
plies. That  a  slave  was  forbidden  to  read  the  Bible 
or  anything  else — at  least  to  be  taught  to  read — I 
had  heard ;  but  I  confess  it  was  with  a  wholly  new 
emotion  that  I  learned  that  the  Southern  answer  to 
an  audible  prayer  was  the  overseer's  lash.  Mr.  Lee, 
whose  humane  benevolence  makes  him  the  best  pos- 
sible man  for  his  difficult  place,  will  tell  yon  how  of- 
ten at  first  he  has  been  timidly  approached  by  some 
newly  arrived  negro,  with  the  hesitating  petition, 
11  Please,  Massa,  may  I  pray  ?  "  With  their  childlike 
piety,  also,  mingles  the  broadest  charity.  Prayers 
for  wives  and  children  left  behind,  and  for  the  sol- 
diers who  have  come  to  fight  for  their  freedom,  are 
followed  by  prayers  for  the  rebel  masters  from  whom 
they  have  fled.  In  conversation,  nothing  like  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  their  masters  can  be 
discovered — nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  their  spirit 
often  vindictive.  Only  the  religious  clement  of 
character  inspires  such  a  petition,  and  the  negro  pos- 
sesses both  religious  and  all'ectional  elements  very 
largely  developed. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Champooing    and  Hair  Dyeing, 

"  WITHOUT     SMUTTING." 

MADAME    OARTEAUX    BANNISTER 

WOULD  inform  tin-  public  that  she  has  removed  from 
233  Washington  Street-,  to 

No.    31   "WINTER    STREET. 
where  she  will  attend  to  nil  diseases  of  the  ll»ir. 

Shi1  is  sure  to  cure  in  nine  eases  .ml  of  ten,  as  she  DM 
I'm-  many   yean  made  t!ie  hail  b.-r  .-Uuly,    :uui  is  sure  there 

cure  none  be  excel  ber  in  producing  a  new  growth  of  hair. 

Her   Restorative  dill'ers   t'reni  that  of  any  .me  el.-e,  being 

made  from  the  roots  end  herbs  of  tin.'  Forest, 

She  Chumpoos  with  a  hark  which  does  net  iirun  in  this 
Country,  ami  H'hieh  is  highly    lumelteial    to    (.he  hail   hefoio 

using  the   Restorative,  and   will    prevent  the  hair  (rem 
turning  grey. 

She  also  has  anoihev  fur  restoring  gWJ  hair  to  Eta  natu- 
ral oolor  in  nearly  ail  oases.  She  i>  not  afraid  to  speak  of 
her  Restoratives  in  any  part  of  the  world,  us  thev  are  need 

in  every  eify  in  Hie  eonntiy.     The\  are  also  paohi 

ouBtomers  i"  tal.e  to  Buxom  with  them,  enough  to  last  two 

or  tine!-    years,     as  they    ol'len    S*J     tin  V    eail     get  nothing 

abroad  like  them. 

MADAME    CAHTEATTX  BANNISTER, 
No.  31  Winter  Street,  Boston, 
lice.  20. 
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"  Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof," 

"Hay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  Bay  that  mil- 
itary authority  takes,  for  the  time,  tho  place  of  all  munic- 
ipal institutions,  and  SLAVERY  AMONO  THE  JlKST ; 
and  that,  under  that  state  of  things,  ao  far  from  its  being 
truo  that  the  States  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exolusiv« 
management  of  tho  subject,  not  only  tho  Pkesioent  or 
tub  United  States,  but  tho  Commander  op  the  Armt, 
HAS  POWER  TO  ORDER  THE  UNIVERSAL  EMAN- 
CIPATION OF  THE  SLAVES From  the   instant 

that  tho  slaveholding  States  become  tho  theatre  of  a  war, 
civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that  instant  tho  war  powers 
of  Congress  extend  to  interference  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  interfered 
with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for  slaves  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, to  tho  cession  of  States,  burdened  with  slavery,  to 
a  foreign  power.  ...  It  is  a  war  power.  I  say  it  is  a  war 
power  ;  and  when  your  country  is  actually  in  war,  whether 
it  bo  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of  insurrection,  Congress 
has  power  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  must  carry  it  on,  ac- 
cording! to  the  laws  0*'  war  ;  and  by  tho  laws  of  war, 
nr.  invaded  country  has  all  its  laws  and  municipal  institu- 
tions swept  by  the  board,  and  uartiaj.  power  takes  the 
place  or  them.  When  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial 
array,  the  commanders  of  both  armies  have  power  to  email* 
cipato  all  the  slaves  in  the  invaded  territory. "— J.  Q.  Adams. 
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THE  EMANCIPATION  LEAGUE. 

The  evening  of  to-day  is  to  give  us  the  address  of 
Ex-Governor  Boutwell  upon  "  the  justice,  expedien- 
cy, and  necessity"  of  emancipating  the  colored  la- 
boring population  of  the  South.  Could  the  subject 
be  looked  at,  free  from  the  sophistications  thrown 
around  it  by  enthusiasts  or  interested  demagogues, 
it  would  be  at  once  seen  that  the  project  is  one  which, 
if  successful,  could  only  avail  to  free  the  slaves  from 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  from  means  of  support. 
So  wild  and  ruinous  a  scheme  as  this  would,  of  course, 
receive  no  countenance  from  rational  men,  even 
could  it  be  carried  out.  But  all  such  men  know 
that  it  is  as  much  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  be 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  Alleghany  chain  from 
the  East  to  the  West  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Earnest 
and  benevolent,  but  unreflecting  natures  may  in- 
dulge in  such  a  dream,  perhaps  without  any  harm  to 
the  body-politic.  But  when  wrought  to  frenzy,  by 
constantly  contemplating  their  object,  and  by  vainly 
struggling  against  the  obstacles  to  it,  so  that  all  their 
philanthropy  is  turned  into  gall  and  bitterness,  then 
they  do  incalculable  mischief  to  social  peace  and 
order  in  the  community  by  which  they  are  harbored, 
—-certainly  without  advancing  tbeir  cause  a  hair's 
breadth.  Whenever  such  a  scheme  is  taken  up  by 
the  demagogue  and  used  for  political  purposes,  then 
its  real  mischiefs  become  fully  apparent,  and  the  con- 
flict is,  as  in  this  case,  between  their  own  selfishly  am- 
bitious purposes  and  the  very  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  of  the  country.  The 
object  proposed  by  the  "  Emancipation  League,"  to 
be  expounded  by  Mr.  Boutwell  this  evening,  is  in 
open  opposition  to  the.  Constitution,  and  to  the  de- 
clared and  loyal  policy  of  the  Administration,  and 
is,  in  all  respects,  as  hostile  to  the  Union  as  Secession, 
in.  its  most  violent  and  relentless  manifestation. 

The  doctrine  to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Boutwell  will 
undoubtedly  be — indeed,  it  appears  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  subject — that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the 
existing  national  struggle,  and  therefore  slavery  must 
be  abolished,  in  order  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end. 
But  in  fact  slavery,  it  is  plain,  is  not  the  cause,  ex- 
cept so  far  as- it  has  been  forced  into  the  arena  by 
Mr.  Boutwell  and  his  confederates.  For  the  period 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  question  of  slavery  was  no  disturbing  element 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  offered  no  impedi- 
ment to  its  progress  and  prosperity.  It  first  began 
,to  be  so  when  English  emissaries  (like  Thompson,  a 
member  bf  Parliament,)  and  English  money  were 
employed  here,  to  make  Southern  slavery  the  means 
of  breaking  down  the  manufactures  of  the  North; 
and  when  Garrison  and  his  followers  in  concert  with 
them  created  a  small  faction,  which  still  woidd  have 
been  utterly  contemptible  but  for  the  fatal  hour  when 
the  old  Whig  party  was  destroyed,  by  the  coalition 
of  its  free  soil  members  with  the  free  soil  Democracy, 
in  which  arrangement  Mr.  Boutwell  himself  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part.  This  made  him  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Sumner  a  Senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Congress  ;  and  the  evil  influence  and  evil 
example  spread,  until  we  are  where  we  are.  And 
to  this  object  Mr.  Boutwell  has  given  himself  ever 
since.  But  for  him  and  others  of  like  disposition,  in 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington,  in  February 
last,  who  showed  the  most  pertinacious  resolution 
not  only  to  do  nothing  for  peace,  but  to  prevent  it, 
we  need  have  had  no  war.  But  as  their  design  was, 
as  now,  to  push  the  quarrel  against  slavery  to  the  ut- 
most extremity,  they  could  not  consent  to  peace, 
which  would  have  frustrated  that  object,  and  with  it 
their  own  political  hopes. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  convulsion  of  the  country, 
the  horrors,  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  dreary,  anxious 
summer.  We  have  seen  how  far  and  how  gradually, 
step  by  step,  all  such  purposes  have  been  compelled 
to  give  way,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  to  the  inex- 
orable demands  of  the  case.  We  have  seen  how, 
if  the  theory  of  Mr.  Boutwell  and  his  compatriots 
had  been  insisted  on  by  the  Government,  the  war 
must  have  been  ended  long  ago  by  inevitable  separa- 
tion; and  that  the  struggle  and  the  Government 
have  been  sustained,  because  of  the  resistance  to 
that  theory  by  all  men  who  seriously  regarded  the 
Constitution  and  loved  the  Union ;  and  that  to  this 
class  we  owe  every  hope  that  we  now  have  of  restor- 
ing the  government  of  the  Union.  And  yet  now, 
at  this  late  and  most  inopportune  moment,  we  have 
in  Massachusetts  a  "  League  "  secretly  organized,  to 
widen  the  breach ;  and  Mr.  Boutwell  is  at  length  to 
introduce  and  commend  it  to  public  favor,  by  show- 
ing "  the  justice,  expediency,  and  necessity  of  Eman- 
cipation." The  project  is  equally  impudent,  sedi- 
tious and  treasonable.  It  is  unjust,  because  it  vio- 
lates the  constitutional  securities  of  half  the  people; 
inexpedient,  because  it  conflicts  with  the  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  more  than  half  the  rest ;  and  be- 
cause insuperable  obstacles,  both  physical  and  moral, 
make  it  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things;  and  thus, 
what  is  neither  just  nor  expedient  cannot  be  neces- 
sary, since  nothing  is  necessary,  which  we  cannot  do, 
and  which  we  ought  not  to  attempt. 

In  one  word,  nothing  could  be  more  foolish,  or 
more  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  than 
the  mischievous  scheme  to  be  thus  inaugurated  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Boutwell.  Supposing  there  were 
any  reasonable  degree  of  unanimity  in  the  North,  in 
favor  of  emancipation,  we  could  do  nothing  by  at- 
tempting it,  but  instantly  to  give  renewed  strength 
to  the  South.  We  might  thus  lose  every  advantage 
we  now  have,  and  dissolve  the  Union  beyond  all  hope 
of  recall,  and  wake  up  to  find,  that  instead  of  eman- 
cipation, we  had  made  slavery  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  our  efforts  and  our  influence,  the  "  corner 
stone"  of  another  nation,  relentless,  immovable  and 
perpetual.  But  in  the  North  there  is  no  such  una- 
nimity. Three  quarters  of  its  people  love  the  Union, 
and  will,  therefore,  resist  this  flagitious  scheme. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  surprise  that  we 
should  refuse  to  accept  money  to  insert  a  notice  of 
the  meeting  of  to-night,  and  yet  should  make  it  still 
more  known  by  deliberate  comments  upon  it.  But 
our  object  is  to  make  it  as  widely  known  as  we  can, 
in  its  true  character,  in  order  to  show  the  noxious 
character  of  the  plan  on  foot.  We  will  not  aid  to 
give  anything  of  such  evil  omen  the  same  legitimate 
currency  in  these  columns  which  we  would  give  to 
meetings  for  honest  purposes.  The  President  re- 
cently well  characterized  the  Emancipation  project 
as  "  a  John  Brown  raid  on  a  gigantic,  scale."  In 
view  of  the  gathering  strength  ami  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  lately  declining  hopes  and  cause 
of  the  South,  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  a  final  and 
not  very  far  distant  restoration  of  all  things  is  the  or- 
ganized political  abolition  party,  which  designing 
and  vicious  men  in  Congress  and  in  the  country  are 
endeavoring  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  settlement, 
and  thus  to  destroy  the  Union.  We  have  most  rea- 
son to  dread  its  ejri]  influence  in  New  England; 
and  here  every  patriotic  man  must  set  his  face 
against  it,  unless  lu£  is  willing  to  see  it  Spread  and 
gain  a  power,  whi(!u  by  and  by  will  lead  to  still 
harsher  experiences.  \Y'e  cannot  keep  away  a  cer- 
tain crowd  from  i?uch  assemblies.    But  we  can  at 


least  let  them  know  that  we  understand  them,  and 
give  them  no  direct  or  indirect  countenance.  Let 
the  better. sense  of  the  community  make  them  feel, 
that  their  schemes  are  looked  upon  as  equally  futile 
and  wicked,  and  they  will  soon  run  out,  as,  in  any 
event,  they  must  in  the  end. — Boston  Courier. 


THE   EMANCIPATION    LEAGUE. 

The  Emancipation  League  is  now  in  full  blast. 
The  furnace  is  heated  ten  times  hotter  than  ever, 
and  the  whole  pack  of  Anti-Slavery,  Abolition 
devils  are  at  work  to  make  Bedlam  appear  lovely 
and  inviting.  The  black  spirits  who  have  rebelled 
against  Heaven,  and  who  have  been  hurled  down 
from  their  high  estate,  are  busily  engaged  in  their 
endeavors  to  decoy  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
into  their  emancipation  net.  Degradation  loves 
to  pull  down  society  to  its  own  level,  and  is  found 
ready  at  all  times  to  sneer  at  virtue,  and  to  rebel 
against  the  established  order  of  things.  It  seeks  its 
own  aggrandizement  by  the  substitution  of  reckless- 
ness for  sobriety,  and  in  the  pulling  down  of  the 
pillars  upon  which  the  social  fabric  rests.  They  are 
the  outcasts  of  society,  and  the  vultures  which  prey 
upon  a  nation's  vitals.  They  are  incapable  of  build- 
ing up,  and  can  only  destroy.  It  requires  a  skilful 
mechanic  to  plan  and  construct  an  edifice,  but  any 
ignorant  dolt  with  a  crowbar  can  level  it  to  the 
ground.  So  with  these  miserable  demagogues;  they 
cannot  construct;  they  can  only  destroy.  They  are 
not  content  to  abide  the  will  of  the  Almighty  in 
his  great  plan  of  progress  and  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  mankind  from  darkness  to  tight.  They  do 
not  see  that  progress  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
They  do  not  see  that  their  efforts  tend  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  true  emancipation  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  from  despotism  to  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. They  do  not  see  that  the  people  throughout 
the  world  are  struggling  for  constitutional  liberty, 
and  that  constitutional  liberty  is  in  danger  upon  the 
American  continent,  in  consequence  of  secession 
and  emancipation  dogmas.  Already  the  nation  is 
involved  in  civil  war,  and  European  governments 
are  threatening  us  with  their  fleets  and  armies. 
The  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York,  where  these 
mischief  makers  are  giving  utterance  to  their  trea- 
sonable sentiments,  are  in  danger  of  becoming  the 
abode  of  the  enemies  of  the  American  Republic. 

These  agitators  are  the  opponents  of  human  free- 
dom and  of  progress;  they  are  the  enemies  of  the 
slave,  and  are  riveting  their  chains  more  firmly  than 
before.  They,  as  well  as  the  disunionists  at  the 
South,  are  alike  to  be  dreaded  by  the  true  friends  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  The  people 
should  turn  upon  them,  and  send  them  into  retire- 
ment, before  they  have  had  time  to  accomplish  their 
wicked  purposes.— Boston  Herald. 
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MR.  SUMNER'S   TRUE  POSITION. 

Washington,  Dae.  11,  1861. 
Prominent  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  asserting  their  right  and  duty  to  consider 
everything  and  to  discuss  everything,  whether  re- 
lating to  war  or  to  peace,  to  freedom  or  to  slavery. 
The  right  is  unquestionable,  but  the  duty  does  not 
appear  so  plain.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Sumner,)  whose  catch-words  are  "  patriotism," 
"honor,"  "bravery,"  "courage,"  and  "nobility;"' 
who  denounces  the  principles  of  men  in  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  Government ;  while  in  sight 
and  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns,  he  stands  up  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  uttering  his  denunciations;  who 
charges  the  foe  in  columns  of  brave  words,  put  into 
leaden  type,  and  worked  off  upon  iron  presses, 
while  his  old  peers  in  the  Senate  charge  upon  the 
capital  and  country  with  iron  bayonets  and  leaden 
bullets,  and  brass  and  iron  cannon;  who  is  fierce 
for  more  invective  and  more  assaults  upon  all  that 
for  seventy  years  has  made  us  one  government  and 
one  people.  Even  in  the  burial  services  of  the 
dead,  he  mingles  his  sectional  hate  and  personal 
wrath. 

Such  a  man  will  never  consent  to  a  peaceful  re- 
union of  the  States,  nor  to  an  equal  representation 
of  all  the  States  in  the  Federal  Congress.  He 
deeply  wounds  the  self-sacrificing,  loyal  Union  men 
of  the  border  States  and  far  South;  in  every  breath 
he  utters,  and  in  every  speech  he  makes,  he  sets 
back  upon  the  clock  of  advancing  time  the  hour- 
hand  of  Peace.  His  presence  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber is  a  signal  of  protracted  war,  renewed  sectional 
hate  and  offensive  intermeddling.  Rude  in  manners 
and  coarse  in  ideas,  there  is  nothing  even  in  his  re- 
fined language  or  classic  illustrations  to  compensate 
for  his  rancorous  and  malignant  thoughts.  O  that 
Massachusetts,  so  many  years  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  her  Webster  in  the  Senate  House  of  the 
country,  whose  history  was  founded  upon  the  ideas 
of  John  Adams  and  James  Otis,  whose  battles 
were  fought  by  her  Warrens,  should  be  thus  ma- 
ligned by  one  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  own 
sons — "  having  neither  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses  for 
the  council,  nor  the  courage  of  Achilles  for  the  bat- 
tle, with  the  gray  hairs  of  Nestor,  is  perpetually 
playing  the  part  of  the  snarling  Thiraites." 

If  Massachusetts  were  to-day  represented  in  the 
spirit  of  her  early  Revolutionary  men,  or  in  the 
spirit  in  which  so  many  thousands  of  her  sons  have 
rushed  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  Mr.  Sumner, 
as  a  long-standing  enemy  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  would  be  sent  back  to  Boston,  and  there 
sandwiched  between  Slidell  and  Mason,  within  the 
casements  of  Fort  Warren.  These  three  men  are 
each  old  acquaintances  here,  and  each  old  enemies 
of  the  Government,  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  only  difference  between  the  extremes 
is,  that  the  Senator  from  Boston  remains  in  council 
here  to  fight  the  Government,  and  men  and  institu- 
tions belonging  to  it,  from  its  foundation,  while  the 
others  fled  from  its  service  to  render  more  available 
aid  to  those  in  arms  against  it.  It  is  at  worst  a  suc- 
cessful sentiment  of  treason,  in  the  one  ca^b,  where 
the  guilty  party  is  rewarded  for  his  offence  from  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  bolder  act  of  open  treason, 
in  the  other  case,  for  which  the  offender  is  justly 
arrested  and  imprisoned. 

If  it  be  really  treason  "  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,"  there  are  but  few  worse  enemies  of 
constitutional  liberty  between  Boston  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  than  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachu- 
setts. These  are  unpleasant  words  to  write  from 
the  Capitol  of  the  country  in  a  time  of  civil  war; 
but  when  the  Government  is  struggling  for  its  very 
existence,  and  is  assailed  by  a  whole  confederacy  of 
domestic  enemies,  and  by  so  many  sympathizers 
from  abroad, — when  unity  of  purpose  and  action  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  successful  victory  of  our 
arms,  they  are  demanded;  while  all  loyal  men  will 
fight  for  the  Government  and  for  the.  Constitution, 
under  the  flag  of  the  country,  none,  who  are  faith- 
ful to  all  these,  will  raise  any  other  standard.  Ne- 
gro Emancipation  at  the  South — except  as  a  purely 
war  measure  against  rebellion — and  the  principles  of 
Abolition  at  the  North,  where  there  are  no  slaves, 
form  no  part  of  a  legitimate  warfare  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Union.- — Editorial  correspondence  N. 
Y.  .Express. 
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THE  SHIP  OF  STATE  BOUND  TOR  TARSHISH. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Sandwich,  (Mass.)  Nov.  21, 
1861,  by  Rev.  Henry  Kimball.  Text— Jonah,  i.  1, 11 
—15. 

Who  is  the  Jonah  that  testifies  to  us  of  himself, 
"  I  know  that  for  my  sake  this  great  tempest  is  upon 
you"  ?  Is  it  Abolitionism  ?  I  know  this  is  the  ac- 
credited cause  of  all  the  mishaps  and  national  ca- 
lamities of  thirty  years'  standing.  But  what  is  its 
sin?  Is  it  wicked  to  be  an  Abolitionist?  What  is 
there  in  this  hated  term  which  should  make  it  a  re- 
proach to  bear  it  ?  What  is  Webster's  definition  for 
this  hideous  monster  ?  He  tells  us  that  an  Aboli- 
tionist is  "one  who  favors  the  immediate  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves."  This  is  his  crime:  loving  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself.  For  who  is  there  who  would  not 
favor  his  own  immediate  and  instantaneous  emancipa- 
tion ?  For  loving  his  neighbor's  liberty  as  well  as  he 
does  his  own,  he  is  hated  of  all  men,  and  the  target 
for  the  infuriated  mob,  and  is  to  be  held  answerable 
for  all  the  blood  shed  upon  the  "  sacred  soil,"  as  well 
as  all  the  carnage  and  expectant  woes  of  this  age 
and  nation.  This,  then,  is  the  poor  Jonah  who  has 
fled  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Is  cowardice  a 
peculiarity  of  Abolitionism  ?  Yet,  was  not  Jonah  a 
moral  coward,  who  dared  not  preach  to  Nineveh  its 
sins,  and  warn  of  judgments'?  Are  Abolitionists 
peculiarly  notorious  for  their  unwillingness  to  speak 
out  ?  When  did  Abolitionists  ever  take  ship  for 
'Tarshish  '?  Yes,  for  this  sin  of  loving  a  hated  race; 
for  unwillingness  to  keep  still  while  the  whip  is  lifted 
over  four  millions  of  human  beings  in  this  land  of 
liberty ;  because  they  cannot  so  stifle  conscience  and 
imbrute  their  nature  as  to  call  such  an  institution 
divine,  patriarchal,  biblical,  Christian,  apostolic  and 
humane,  all  the  calamities  of  this  war  are  to  be 
visited  upon  them  !  Fling  overboard  all  those  who 
entertain  ideas  hostile  to  slavery,  and  where  would 
you  find  Christian  sailors  to  man  the  ship  of  State  ? 
Abolitionism,  and  humanity,  and  Christianity,  and 
love  for  a  world  perishing,  are  so  linked  together, 
that  if  one  goes  overboard,  all  must  follow.  As  the 
leader  of  a  sheep-fold,  going  over  London  bridge, 
for  fright  leaps  into  the  Thames,  and  all  the  flock 
follow  him,  so  do  all  the  organized  forces  follow,  as 
of  one  floqk,  the  leading  force  of  Christianity,  its 
humanity.  Christianity,  deprived  of  its  philanthro- 
py, is  a  shell  without  the  kernel — a  corpse.  So, 
then,  we  cast  lots,  and  we  cannot  spare  the  one  who 
is  a  friend  to  all  men. 

It  is  plain  to  any  one,  that  the  guilty  Jonah  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  must  be  that  trembling  culprit 
which  confesses,  yea.  boasts  now  before  all  the  world, 
its  power  to  raise  aud  rule  uuto  ruin  the  storm  which 
is  now  raging.  What  is  that  power  which  has  made 
and  unmade  Presidents'  ever  since  we  of  the  free 
North  basely  compacted  in  the  National  Convention 
for  the  formation  of  our  inglorious  Constitution,  to 
catch  and  deliver  up  to  life-long  bondage  the  blood- 
tracked  victim  at  bay  by  Southern  bloodhounds? 
Who  have  been  our  masters  for  all  time  within  the 
recollection  of  any  soul  here  ?  What  lias  divided 
presbyteries,  tract  societies,  associations,  churches, 
put  brethren  at  variance,  used  the  Bible  to  bolster 
up  all  its  declining  villanies,  and  perverted  the  tem- 
ple of  God  into  a  temple  of  discord  ?  What  system 
of  iniquity  has  corrupted  judges,  burned  out  all  the 
patriotism  over  one  half  this  nation,  and  terribly 
blighted  all  the  rest;  written  decay  and  sterility 
upon  all  the  fair  plains  of  its  wide  domains;  worn 
out  the  fertility  of  the  richest  natural  soil  of  this 
heritage  of  man ;  stopped  the  free  utterances  of  its 
own  devotees;  made  freedom  of  thought  and  con- 
science a  reproach;  established  a  censorship  over 
the  press,  a  gag  upon  the  pulpit,  and  visited  a  felon's 
fate  upon  any  man  who  dared  be  a  whole  Christian 
in  accordance  with  the  golden  rule  of  love  to  all 
men  ?  What  is  it  that  has  torn  asunder  wife  and 
husband,  son  and  father,  daughter  and  mother — yea, 
the  babe  from  the  breast,  and  sold  it  into  bondage  for 
life  ?  What  has  made  a  human  soul  a  thing  of  sale 
— made  concubinage  no  crime,  and  adultery  a  right  ? 
What  is  it.  in  short,  that  has  poisoned  the  morals  of 
whole  sections,  and  blighted  the  freshness  of  all  our 
land  ?  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  has  done  this  ? — has 
struck  down  Senators  while  doing  their  duty  to  the 
State — has  made  the  legislative  halls  of  our  nation 
a  bar-room  of  obscenity,  of  abuse,  of  brawling  and 
bludgeoning?  What  serpent  has  coiled  itself  slow- 
ly but  silently  around  the  liberties  of  our  nation,  and 
is  now  giving  it  the  death  strangle  ?  What  arm  is 
now  uplifted  to  commit  the  crime  of  matricide  as  the 
grand  finale  of  all  its  crimes,  the  summing  and  subli- 
mation of  all  its  villanies,  in  one  act,  to  close  the 
scene  ?  This  is  the  Jonah.  Need  1  speak  more  of 
"  American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun, 
the  sum  of  all  villanies  "  ?  Verily,  is  it  fleeing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  ?  This  is  oar  Jonah.  And 
now  what  shall  we  do  with  the  cause  of  all  this  fear- 
ful storm  that  howls  along  the  sky,  and  makes  the 
timbers  of  State  creak  and  groan  and  tremble, — 
that  brings  down  upon  us  all  the  thunders  of  offended 
Heaven  ?  And  what  shall  we  do  with  our  Jonah, 
now  that  we  have  found  him  ? 

Behold,  in  our  storm,  how  the  men  on  board  the 
ship  of  State  avoid  the  issue  1  Jonah  is  still  pro- 
tected, still  nourished  by  our  bounty;  still  down  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship  is  slavery.  Why,  our  armies 
seem  far  more  ready  to  catch  fugitives  than  to  de- 
stroy the  evil  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes. So  we  conserve  our  Jonah.  Doubtless,  they 
of  the  Tarshish-bound  vessel  thought  by  hard  row- 
ing they  might  reach  land,  and  then  the  evil  might 
be  removed  and  saved.  Oh,  we  are  so  economical, 
we  must  save  the  fare  I  Just  like  this  policy  is  the 
buying  up  alt  the  slaves.  The  colonization  scheme 
— Oh,  what  hard  rowing  has  there  been  here  for 
these  thirty  years  past  I  We  cannot  bear  to  waste 
and  lose  forever  our  Jonah.  But  there  is  always 
one  termination  to  all  such  compromises.  Tho  lon- 
ger we  row,  the  more  do  we  waste  our  wares,  until 
there  is  nothing  left  but  an  empty  ship,  and  the  crew 
and  Jonah  together  all  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  at 
last.  When  wc  have  wasted  our  fair  soil,  spoiled  all 
its  products,  assumed  a  debt  of  two  thousand  million 
dollars,  had  our  armies  cut  in  pieces,  poured  out  the 
noblest  blood  of  the  North,  worn  out  the  patience  of 
all  other  nations ;  when  they  are  just  ready  to  inter- 
fere, and  take  our  liberties  from  us  forever,  -  -then, 
and  not  till  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  begin  to  see  what 
true  policy  is.  So  long  as  there  is  a  bale  of  cotton 
on  board  that  is  left  to  be  pitched  into  the  briny 
deep,  we  cannot  spare  our  Jonah.  I  suppose  there 
is  not  a  sane  man  living  who  would  deny  that  the 
overthrow  of  slavery  would  finish  this  war  as  well 
as  bring  down  all  rehidihim ;  and  yet,  because  wo 
have  compacted  in  178!)  to  catch  their  slaves,  we 
keep  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  to  pro- 
tect slavery  for  a  set  of  rebels  that  shoot  down  our 
soldiers  ill  tho  very  act  of  upholding  tho  Constitu- 
tion I 

Perhaps  wo  shall  learn  ultimately,  when  our  forces 
arc  all  spent,  aud  we  Biuk  down  exhausted  in  our 


vain  attempts  to  baffle  Providence,  that,  if  we  would 
cure  the  disease,  we  must  cut  away  the  cancer. 
Tins,  doubtless,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  crew  who 
rowed  so  hard  to  reach  land.  They  had  contracted 
with  Jonah  to  carry  him  to  Tarshish,  and  they  must 
fulfil  their  agreement.  Notwithstanding  Jonah's  ad- 
vice, "  Take  me  up,  and  cast  me  forth,"  they  keep 
on  rowing  hard  for  the  land.  The  truth  was,  Jonah 
was  God's  "  contraband,"  and  they  had  no  right 
with  him;  They  had  no  business  but  to  let  go  God's 
property.  They  were  bound  to  rid  themselves  of 
him  at  once,  or  suffer  shipwreck  for  all.  Just  so 
when  our  people  agreed  to  protect  slavery,  to  harbor 
it,  to  endure  its  presence  one  moment  on  board  the 
ship  of  State,  they  made  an  unlawful  contract,  "  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell," 
and,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven's  "  higher  law,"  an  un- 
constitutional one.  If  I  agree  to  steal  a  purse  or  a 
person,  I  am  doing  an  unconstitutional  act,  and  the 
first  duty  1  owe  is  to  break  the  agreement.  So  those 
who  promised  to  protect  slavery  will  always  be  in 
the  storm,  until  they  break  their  guilty  promise,  and 
repent  of  their  sin. 

Like  the  crew  of  the  ship  which  bore  the  prophet 
of  Nineveh,  we  next  come  to  prayer,  and  no  sooner 
do  we  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  complain  that  he  is 
bringing  innocent  and  guilty  men  to  shame,' than 
He  shows  us  our  duty  to  clear  ourselves  of  this  guilt ; 
and  then,  nerved  by  the  spirit  of  prayer,  under  the 
approval  of  a  clear  conscience,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  itself,  we  address  our- 
selves to  an  unwelcome  duty,  and  we  take  up  Jonah, 
and  cast  him  forth  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  ceases 
from  its  raging. 


GEN.  BUTLER'S  EXPEDITION—PROCLAMA- 
TION OP  GEN.  PHELPS. 
General  Butler's  expedition  has  landed  safely  at 
Ship  Island,  Mississippi.  Immediately  after  finding 
his  command,  Brigadier  General  Phelps,  commander 
of  the  troops,  issued  the  following  proclamation, 
which  was  publicly  read  for  the  first  time  on  Wednes- 
day evening  in  the  saloon  of  the  Constitution  : — 

Headquarters  MtDDLESEX  Brigade,  > 
Ship  Island,  Miss.,  Dec.  4,  1861.        } 
To  the  Loyal  Citizens  of  the  Southwest: 

Without  any  desire  of  my  own,  but  contrary  to 
my  private  inclination,  I  again  find  myself  among 
you  as  a  military  officer  of  the  Government.  A 
proper  respect  for  my  fellow-countrymen  renders  it 
not  out  of  place  that  I  should  make  known  to  you 
the  motives  and  principles  by  which  my  command 
will  be  governed. 

We  believe  that  every  State  that  has  been  admit- 
ted as  a  slave  State  into  the  Union,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  has  been  so  admitted  in  di- 
rect violatiou  of  that  Constitution. 

We  believe  that  the  slave  States  which  existed  as 
such  at  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  are,  by  be- 
coming parties  to  that  compact,  under  the  highest 
obligations  of  honor  and  morality  to  abolish  slavery. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  monopolies  are  as  destruc- 
tive as  competition  is  conservative  of  the  principles 
and  vitalities  of  Republican  government;  that  slave 
labor  is  a  monopoly  which  excludes  free  labor  aud 
competition ;  that  slaves  are  kept  in  comparative 
idleness  and  ease  in  a  fertile  half  of  our  arable  terri- 
tory, while  free,  white  laborers,  constantly  augment- 
ing in  numbers  from  Europe,  are  confined  to  the 
other  half,  and  are  often  distressed  by  want;  that 
the  free  labor  of  the  North  has  more  need  of  expan- 
sion into  the  Southern  States  from  which  it  is  vir- 
tually excluded,  than  slavery  had  into  Texas  in 
1816  ;  that  free  labor  is  essential  to  free  institutions ; 
that  those  institutions  are  naturally  batter  adapted 
and  more  congenial  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than 
are  the  despotic  tendencies  of  slavery  ;  aud  finally, 
that  the  dominant  political  principles  of  this  North 
American  continent,  so  long  as  the  Caucasian  race 
continues  to  flow  in  upon  us  from  Europe,  must 
needs  be  that  of  free  institutions  and  free  govern- 
ment. Auy  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  that 
forming  government  in  the  United  States  must  in- 
evitably be  attended  with  discord  and  war. 

Slavery,  from  the  condition  of  a  universally  recog- 
nized social  and  moral  evil,  has  become  at  length  a 
political  institution  demanding  a  political  recogni- 
tion. It  demands  rights  to  the  exclusion  and  anni- 
hilation of  those  rights  which  are  insured  to  us  by 
the  Constitution;  and  we  must  choose  between  them 
which  we  will  have,  for  we  cannot  have  both.  The 
Constitution  was  made  for  free  men,  not  for  slaves. 
Slavery  as  a  social  evil  might,  for  a  time,  be  tolera- 
ted and  endured  ;  but  as  a  political  institution,  it  be- 
comes imperious  and  exacting,  controlling  like  a 
dread  necessity  all  whom  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled to  live  under  its  sway,  hampering  their  action, 
and  thus  impeding  our  national  progress. 

As  a  political  institution,  it  could  exist  as  a  co- 
ordinate part  only  of  two  forms  of  government,  in  the 
despotic  and  the  free,  and  it  could  exist  under  a  free 
government  only  when  public  sentiment,  in  the  most 
unrestricted  exercise  of  a  robust  freedom,  leading 
to  extravagance  and  licentiousness,  had  swayed  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people  beyond  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  their  own  moderate  constitutional  pro- 
visions. It  could  exist  under  a  free  government  only 
when  the  people  in  a  period  of  unreasoning  extrava- 
gance had  permitted  popular  clamor  to  overcome 
public  reason,  and  had  attempted  the  impossibility 
of  setting  up  permanently,  as  a  political  institution, 
a  social  evil  which  is  opposed  to  moral  law. 

By  reverting  to  the  history  of  the  past,  we  find 
that  one  of  the  most  destructive  wars  on  record,  that 
of  the  French  Revolution,  was  originated  by  the  at- 
tempt to  give  political  character  to  an  institution 
which  was  not  susceptible  of  political  character. 
The  church,  by  being  endowed  with  political  power, 
with  its  convents,  its  schools,  its  immense  landed 
wealth,  its  associations,  secret  and  open,  became  the 
ruliug  power  of  the  State,  and  thus  occasioned  a  war 
of  more  strife  and  bloodshed,  probably,  than  any 
other  war  which  has  desolated  the  earth. 

Slavery  is  still  less  susceptible  of  political  charac- 
ter than  was  the  church ;  it  is  as  fit  at  this  moment 
for  the  lumber  room  of  the  past  as  was  in  1798  the 
monastery,  the  landed  wealth,  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege, etc.,  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France. 

It  behooves  us  to  consider,  as  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple, bred,  and  roared,  and  protected  in  the  habits  of 
Belt-government,  whether  we  cannot,  whether  we 
ought  not  to  revolutionize  slavery  out  of  existence, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  conflict  of  arms,  like  that 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

Indeed,  we  feel  assured  that  tho  moment  slavery 
is  abolished,  from  that  moment  our  Southern  breth- 
ren, every  ten  of  whom  havo  probably  seven  rela- 
tives in  the  North,  would  begin  to  emerge  from  a 
hateful  delirium.  From  that  moment.,  relieved  from 
imaginary  terrors,  their  days  become  happy,  and 
their  nights  peaceable  and  inw  from  alarm;  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  labor  under  the  now  stimulus  of 
tatr  competition  becomes  greater  day  by  day;  prop- 
erty rises  in  value;  invigorating  influences  succeed 
to  stagnation,  degeneracy  ami  decay;  and  union, 
harmony  and  peace,  to  which  wc  have  so  long  been 
strangers,  become  restored,  and  bind  us  again  in  tho 
bauds  of  friendship  and  amity  as  when  wc  first  be- 


gan our  national  career  under  our  glorious  govern 
ment  of  1789. 

Why  do  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  seek  to 
change  the  form  of  our  ancient  government?  It  h 
because  the  growth  of  the  African  element  of  your 
population  has  come  at  length  to  render  a  change 
necessary  1  Will  you  permit  the  free  government 
under  which  you  have  thus  far  lived,  and  which  is 
so  well  suited  to  the  development  of  true  manhood, 
to  be  altered  to  a  befitting  despotism,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  necessities  of  ignorant  slaves  and  the 
requirements  of  their  proud,  aristocratic  owners? 
Will  the  laboring  men  of  the  South  bend  their  necks 
to  the  same  yoke  that  is  united  to  the  slave?  We 
think  not.  We  may  safely  answer  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  when  our  Southern  brethren,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  keeping  Africans  in  slavery,  will 
abandon  their  long  cherished  free  institutions,  and 
enslave  themselves. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  my  command,  as  a  part  of 
the  national  forces  of  the  United  States,  that  labor, 
manual  labor,  is  inherently  noble;  that  it  cannot  be 
systematically  degraded  by  any  nation  without**aip- 
ing  its  peace,  happiness  and  power  ;  that  free  labor 
is  the  granite  basis  on  which  free  institutions  must 
rest;  that  it  is  the  right,  the  capital,  the  inheritance, 
the  hope  of  the  poor  man  everywhere ;  that  it  is  es- 
pecially the  right  of  five  millions  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  the  slave  States,  as  well  as  the  four  mil- 
lions of  Africans  there  ;  and  all  our  efforts,  there- 
fore, however  small  or  great,  whether  directed 
against  the  interference  of  governments  from  abroad, 
or  against  rebellious  combinations  at  home,  shall  be 
for  free  labor. 

Our  motto  and  our  standard  shall  be,  here  and 
everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions — Free  Labor  and 
Workingmen's  Rights.  It  is  on  this  basis,  and  this 
basis  alone,  that  our  magnificent  government,  the 
asylum  of  the  nations,  can  be  perpetuated  and  pre- 
served. J.  W.  PHELPS, 
Brig.  Gen.  of  Volunteers  Commanding. 

The  proclamation  has  not  yet  been  sent  over  to 
the  Secessia,  but  Gen.  Phelps  proposes  to  promul- 
gate it  there  as  soon  as  he  can  obtain  conveyance. 


THE  HERALD  AND  PUBLIC  MEETINaS. 

"  It  is  understood,"  said  The  Herald  of  a  day  or 
two  ago,  alluding  to  the  lecture  of  Mr.  AVendell  Phil- 
lips, advertised  to  be  deUv>sred  this  evwitij.,  "that 
he  intends  to  pitch  'into  the  American  Government, 
and  praise  that  of  England  in  relation  to  the  Trent 
business."  We  presume  t-b^yzuzptir  will  follow  up 
this  lie  to-day  by  others  just  as  absurd  aud  just  as 
base.  The  Herald  never  lets  an  opportunity  escape, 
great  or  small,  by  which  it  may  help  its  friends,  the 
Secessionists.  It  has  a  forlorn  hope  that  there  is  yet 
force  enough  in  the  name  "  Abolitionist  "  to  coujure 
a  mob  by.  By  a  mob  it  will  hold  out  aid  and  com- 
fort to  rebels;  by  a  mob  it  hopes  to  concentrate  all 
the  treason  of  the  city  ;  out  of  one  mob  it  hopes  may 
grow  many,  and  out  of  many  mobs  a  continued  state 
of  riot  when  there  may  be  again  a  chance  of  securing 
the  triumph  of  traitors  and  of  taking  New  York  out 
of  the  Union.  It  uses  the  name  of  Phillips  only  as 
an  incentive  to  disorder,  that  treason  may  make  some 
headway. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  a  few  persons — they  can- 
not be  many,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
its  readers  who  buy  the  sheet,  not  because  they  care 
what  it  says,  but  because  they  think  their  neighbors 
do — it  may  be  that  there  are  still  a  few  persons  under 
the  influence  of  a  journal  whose  suppression,  were  its 
power  at  all  commensurate  with  its  circulation,  would 
be  more  imperatively  called  for  than  the  taking  of 
any  Southern  city.  Let  such  persons  remember  the 
record  of  the  Herald  for  only  a  little  more  than 
half  a  year.  It  is  a  Secession  sheet  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant type.  It  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Se- 
cession Constitution  only  about  eight  months  ago. 
That  Constitution  it  declared  to  be  "  am  improve- 
ment "  upon  the  Constitution  adopted  by  our  Fath- 
ers in  1789.  It  declared  it  to  be  "especially  neces- 
sary that  the  conservative  masses  of  this  metropolis 
should  take  the  lead  in  indorsing  the  Constitution 
which  the  Confederate  States  of  the  South  have  a- 
dopted,  and  of  signifying  their  willingness  to 
acquiesce  in  the  same."  All  these  facts  we  have 
stated  before,  and  more  than  once,  and  never  yet  has 
the  Herald  ventured  to  say  that  it  has  changed  Us 
opinions.  It  is  silent  under  the  repeated  charges 
made  against  it,  by  this  and  other  journals,  of  its 
treason.  It  dare  not  enter  upon  its  defence.  Reck- 
less and  bold  as  it  is,  it  knows  that  there  is  a  point 
where  public  patience  will  bear  and  forbear  no  lon- 
ger; where  even  its  unparalleled  insolence  as  the 
great  public  Zany,  the  privileged  Fool  of  the  public 
press,  who  is  tolerated  because  he  raises  a  laugh, 
will  not  save  it;  it  is  wise  enough  to  know  that,  if  it 
claims  any  virtue,  or  disclaims  any  vice,  and  asks 
that  its  character  be  considered  seriously,  it  is  ruined 
from  that  moment.  Therefore  it  dare  not  answer 
when  arraigned  for  treason.  A  traitor  everybody 
knows  it  is,  and  for  its  life  it  will  not  venture  to  as- 
sume that  it  is  of  any  consequence  whether  it  is  or 
not.  It  is  ruined  if  it  pretends  to  any  character.  It 
contents  itself  with  being  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
vilest  and  most  ignorant,  satisfied  that  through  such 
instrumentalities  it  may  sometimes  perpetrate  the 
mischief  it  always  longs  for. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Herald,  when  pecu- 
liarly devilish,  endeavors  to  get  up  a  public  meetiug, 
or  to  incite  a  riot  in  one  got  up  by  other  people.  It 
wants  a  riot  now  at  Mr.  Phillips's  lecture,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Secession,  just  as  at  the  fall  of  Sumter  it 
endeavored  to  get  up  a  public  meeting  in  opposition 
to  the  Government,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  South, 
that  the  attack  upon  Sumter  might  be  made  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Secession  of  New  York  City,  as  "it  had 
proposed  and  urged  for  weeks  before.  We  know 
that  it  is  denied  that  the  Herald  ever  made  a  call  for 
such  a  meeting.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  de- 
nial is  made  because  it  is  hoped  that  nobody  will 
take  the  trouble  to  verify  the  fact,  or  whether  steps 
were  taken,  in  the  suppression  of  an  edition  of  the 
paper,  to  make  it  difficult  to  verify  it;  but  this  we 
do  know,  that  in  the  number  for  Monday,  April  16, 
1861,  now  before  us,  in  an  article  on  the  Vail  of  Sum- 
ter, tho  Herald  says :  "  We  again  call  upon  our  fol- 
low citizens  of  this  island,  irrespective  of  creed  or 
party,  to  meet  together  in  an  earnest  consultation 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  peace.     The  Ooeern- 

m-jnt mn//  yet   recoil  lufore   them"     In  tho 

same  article  it  says,  by  way  of  creating  a  panic,  and 
bringing  out  the  vilest  and  most  violent  elements  to 
rule  such  a  meeting — "  Wc  tear  that,  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  empty  bravado  in  the  late  speech  of 
the  Southern  Secretary  of  War  at  Montgomery^ 
promising  the  occupation  of  the  City  of  Washington 

by  the  Confederate  Stales  au'horities  vkk\  kai;iy 
ix  May."  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  when  tho 
Federal  Hag  lay  trailing  in  the  dust,  in   Port  Sumter. 

shut  down  by  Rebels,  on  Monday,  the  lath  of  April, 

L861.  "  Where,"  said  the  same  paper,  the  day  be- 
fore, on  Sunday,  the  14th,  in  allusion  to  the  same, 
terrible   a.ll'.iir   that  SO  shook  this  nation  — ■' "here    is 

our  Christianity,  our  civilization,  our  beautiful  sys- 
tem of  States  and  sections  late  united  anil  Im|ijc  '.-' 
All  involved  in  a  horrid  civil  tear.     Where  is  tins  to 


end  ?  In  a  republican  system  like  that  of  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America,  or  in  an  imperial 
Government  like  that  of  Russia  or  Louis  Napoleon  ? 

Who  can  answer  ?"  Such  was  the  Herald's  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  American  people — that 
they  are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  must  sink 
into  anarchy,  or  unfit  for  it,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
brought  under  a  despotism.  So  it  called  loudly,  the 
next  day,  for  a  public  meeting,  which  it  hoped  would 
compel  the  Government  to  "recoil"  from  defend- 
ing its  honor  and  the  property  of  the  nation.  Had 
such  a  meeting  been  held,  the  Herald  would  have 
called  upon  its  constituents,  the  mob,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  use  it  on  behalf  of  Jeff.  Davis  and 
his  fellow-conspirators,  just  as  he  calls  upon  the  same 
class  now,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  mob  Mr.  Phil- 
lips.—New  York  Tribune. 


SEOEETAEY   SMITH. 


If  the  sayings  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  Prentice  banquet,  are  correct- 
ly reported,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  him 
and  his  predecessor,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thompson.  The 
following  is  the  dispatch  refernng^to  the  banquet 
and  Mr.  Smith: — 

"Washington,  Nov.  20,  1861. 

"  At  the  supper  to  George  D.  Prentice  by  Mr.  For- 
ney last  night,  Secretary  Cameron  reiterated  his  opin- 
ion that,  as  a  last  resort,  vie  ought  to  arm  every  man  who 
desires  to  strike  for  human  liberty.  Secretary  Smith  pro- 
tested that  the  Administration  contemplated  no  such 
policy.  Slaves  escaping  from  the  rebels  might  be  re- 
ceived as  they  had  been  hitherto  within  the  lines  of 
the  army,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  arm  them.  If 
twenty  millions  of  freemen  could  not,  single-handed, 
subdue  the  rebellion,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them, 
and  they  ought  to  give  up  the  contest." 

So,  then,  Mr.  Smith  would  rather  see  the  Union 
destroyed  than  permit  a  loyal  negro  to  strike  for  hu- 
man liberty  1  It  is  certainly  amazing  that  a  State 
which  has  poured  out  so  much  blood,  and  won  such 
high  distinction  in  this  war  as  Indiana — a  State 
which  has  evinced  such  devotion  to  the  Union  cause 
— should  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet  by  a  man 
who  is  more  concerned  about  the  "rights"  of  rebel 
slaveholders  than  he  is  for  the  success  of  the  loyal 
arms.  Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
where  Secretary  Cameron's  brother  was  slain,  and, 
we  believe,  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  where 
the  glorious  Lyon  fell,  Secretary  Smith  went  up  to 
Nrtw  England,  and  made  a  strong  pro-slavery  speech. 
He  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
John  Tyler's  t  .'_-  -^se. Congress,  where  h  hutch' 
himself  and  his"  const  it  u,     .-,  was  still  gri  g  away 

in  Willard's  ball  room, "ancl  tho.-..."  -  ~~,niit.h)  was 
somehow  mortgaged  to  the  same  K  .,.atni"  position 
winch  he  then  took.  We,  in  cnn.iT>,->->-.  u.  ->,e, 
tenths  of  the  Republicans  in  nr*  -.umiwesr,  thought 
that  President  Lincoln  greatly  erred  when  he  in- 
vited Mr.  Smith  instead  of  Mr.  Colfax  to  a  seat  in 
his  Cabinet;  and  now  we  know  it. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  practical  operation  of  Mr. 
Smith's  policy.  We  have  waged  war  eight  months 
in  strict  accordance  with  his  principles,  and  what 
have  we  gained  ?  Big  Bethel,  Bull  Run,  Wilson's 
Creek,  Lexington,  ancl  Ball's  Bluff!.  True,  we  have 
achieved  a  success  at  Port  Royal,  but  it  is  a^gcess 
which  promises  happy  results  only  by  the  applicaei J^ - 
of  Secretary  Cameron's  principles.  Secretary  Smith 
would  turn  all  its  fruits  into  Dead  Sea  apples.  Ac- 
cording to  his  plan  of  conducting  the  war,  we  ought 
to  make  it  as  bloody  and  expensive  as  possible  on 
our  own  side,  rather  than  strike  a  decisive  blow  at 
the  cause  of  the  war,  slavery.  Four  millions  of  ne- 
groes, whose  inclinations  are  shown  to  be  loyal 
wherever  our  armies  go,  are  driven,  coerced,  flogged 
into  the  service  of  the  rebels.  Their  labor  feeds  the 
rebel  army.  They  constitute  as  essential  a  part  of 
the  forces  arrayed  against  the  Union  as  Jeff.  Davis, 
his  Cabinet,  his  Congress,  his  Generals,  and  his  sol- 
diers, or  all  combined.  To  meet  these  forces  we 
have  collected  an  army  and  navy  of  550,000  man, 
and  have  gone  into  an  expense  of  a  million  dollars 
per  day.  If  we  simply  detach  the  slave  population 
from  the  rebel  service,  we  shall  reduce  their  avail- 
able strength  one  half,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
adding  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  soldiers  to  our  own 
side,  or  subtracting  a  half  million  of  dollars  per 
diem  from  our  expenses.  But  if  we  adopt  Secretary 
Cameron's  plan,  and  put  a  musket  into  the  hand  of 
every  man  who  will  strike  for  Union  and  liberty,  the 
rebellion  will  crumble  of  its  weight  and  weakness- 
Mr.  Smith  would  make  the  war  long,  bloody  and 
costly,  and  peculiarly  dangerous,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve slavery.  Mr.  Cameron,  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  would  have  it  short,  decisive  and  economi- 
cal, causing  no  more  bloodshed  to  the  loyal  soldiers, 
and  bringing  no  more  desolation  to  loyal  households, 
than  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end. 
Finally,  Mr.  Smith  would  give  up  the  whole  contest, 
and  see  the  fabric  reared  by  George  Washington 
shattered  in  ruins,  rather  than  strike  down  the  ac- 
cursed institution  which  Washington  in  his  last  will 
and  testament  reprobated,  and  which  has  brought 
war  and  desolation  upon  the  country  which  calls 
him  its  father. — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  PROSCRIPT. 

In  his  recent  letter  to  Fernando  Wood,  Caleb 
Gushing  proclaims  himself  "  a  proscript  tor  opiuion's 
sake."  Tins  attempt  at  securing  a  martyr's  claim 
tor  sympathy  is  worthy  the  impudence  and  unscru- 
pnlousness  of  the  man.  Caleb  Gushing  a  proscript ! 
The  man  who  but  a  fmw  weeks  before  he  penned 
those  lines  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  by  the  suffrages  of  his  towns- 
men; the  man  who  has  contrived  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  keep  in  the  majority,  and  who  has 
shared  freely  in  the  honors  of  the  parties  to  which 
he  has  belonged;  the  man  who  has  been  an  Aboli- 
tionist, a  Wing,  and  a  Breckinridge  Democrat,  and 
is  now  trying  to  play  the  patriot,  and  seeking  in  vain 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  whose  senti- 
ments he  has  so  long  bitterly  opposed,  whom  In'  has 
so  grossly  abused  and  insulted  for  holding  opinions 
different  from  his  own  I  The  very  claim  shows  that 
the  man  is  unworthy  of  the  confidence  he  seeks  to 
inspire;  that,  his  retirement  to  private  life,  however 
reluctant  on  his  part,  is  a  deserved  retribution  lor 
his  reckless  and  unprincipled  political  course. 

A  prosoripl  !  The  theory  of  our  government,  in 
fart,  of  all  governments  is.  that,  the  majority  must 
rule;  that  is,  that  the  principles  and  views' enter- 
tained by  the  greatest  number  in  ri-^a-il  to  political 
topics,  must  characterize  tin-  action  of  the 
nienl.  ThB  minority  may  not  like  it.  but  they  must 
submit.  Their  only  recourse  is  to  change  pittilte 
sentiment,  ami  to  bring  the  majority  over  to  their 
side.  Where  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment,  tlicie 
must  be  a  minority,  and  this  minority  most  not  ex- 
pect thai  it  shall  control  affairs.     Its'  members  may 

be  able  and  patriotic  men.  hut  they  must  remain   in 

private  lift  simply  because  they  do  not  roaresenl  the 
predominant  opinion.     But  for  them  toocu 
being  proseripta  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  mean,  . 
and  contemptible.      In  the  alternate  si  rile  of  parties, 
the  prominent  men  of  all  must  be  confined  to  private 
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il'e,  and  excluded  from  public,  station.  They  are 
very  apt,  of  course,  to  think  the  country  is  going  (o 
the  dogs,  but  some  bow  or  other  the  world  gats  along, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  progress  of  human  eventa  ta 
very  little  dependent  on  individuals  for  its  success. 
Caleb  Gushing  is  now  in  the  position  of  the  men 
upon  whom  be  has  delighted  to  heap  'odium,  and 
•whom  he  has  virulently  misrepresented  for  so  many 
years.  The  anti-slavery  men  of  the  country  have 
Ions;  keen  "prescripts"'  according  to  Mr.  Cusbing's 
definition.  They  have  enjoyed  no  office;  they  have 
been  treated  with  malignity  and  contempt  by  those 
Who  are  now  in  treason  against  the  nation  and  their 
Sympathisers.  But  they  have  kept  their  souls  in 
patience.  They  have  labored  year  alter  year  to 
effect  a  change  in  public  opinion.  They  have  not 
sought  by  revolution  and  treason  to  attain  their  ends, 
bath      i  reli    ■  ■  "  iacussJon  and  the  influence 

of  o  the  reason  for  ultimate 

ire  succeeded.    Tbereins 
placed  in   their  hands. 
..-.,■■■..  especially  those  who 

been  winning  about  "  pr» 
ining  because  they  were  at 
..:  to  vacate  the  pleasant  places  they 
ig  enjoyed.     Such  conduct  deprives  them 
I  claims  to  sympathy.     Their  complaint  is  en- 
tirely false  in  point  of  fact,  and  it  stirs  our  contempt 
to  see  men  raising  such  lamentations  over  the  loss 
of  places.     We  have  respect  for  one  who  bears  de- 
feat manfully,  but  only  contempt  for  those  who  do 
nothing  but  whine  and  lament. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Caleb's  idea  of  "  proscrip- 
tion "  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
Southern  rebellion  is  founded.  The  South  has  long 
controlled  the  government.  Those  who  have  been 
in  the  minority  have  peaceably  submitted.  But  the 
moment  the  tables  were  turned,  the  South  raises  the 
cry  of  "  proscription."  It  is  excluded,  it  says,  from 
its  share  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
It  knows  that  the  opinion  that  has  brought  about 
this  change  renders  it  hopeless  that  slavery  shall 
ever  a«ain  be  the  controlling  power  of  the  American 
republTc.  Not  acknowledging  the.  duty  of  the  mi- 
nority to  submit,  a  duty  and  a  practice,  the  violation 
of  which  is  inconsistent  with  any  established  govern- 
ment, it  takes  up  arms  and  seeks  to  overthrow  the 
government  which  it  can  no  longer  administer.  .  This 
is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  doc- 
trine of  proscription.  Caleb  Gushing  shows,  by  enun- 
ciating it,  that  his  principles  and  his  sympathies  arc 
entirety  with  the  rebels  of  the  slave  States,  and  that 
he  is  unworthy  of  the  slightest  confidence  or  respect 
on  the  part  of" the  people  of  the  free  States. 
Bedford  Standard. 
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HOTIOE  TO  DELINQUENT  SUBSOEIBERS. 

Though  by  the  terms  of  the  Liberator,  payment  for 
the  paper  should  be  made  in  advance,  yet  it  has  not 
only  not  been  insisted  upon,  but  an  indulgence  of  tbir 
teen  months  has  hitherto  been  granted  delinquent 
subscribers,  before  proceeding  (always,  of  course,  with 
great  reluctance)  to  erase  their  names  from  the  sub- 
scription list,  in  accordance  with  the  standing  hulk 
laid  down  by  the  Financial  Committee.  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  generally  depressd  state  of  business, 
this  indulgence  will  be  extended  from  January  1,1861, 
to  April  1,  1862,  in  eases  of  necessity. 


-New- 


SEND   IN   THE   PETITIONS! 

JJ3J?"  Now  that  Congress  is  in  session,  and  various 
propositions  have  already  been  submitted  to  it  on  the 
subject,  let  there  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  forward- 
ing emancipation  petitions  to  that  body.  Send  them 
directly  to  the  proper  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  various  States  and  Districts.  They  will,  of 
course,  go  free  of  postage.  Already,  large  numbers, 
numerously  signed,  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  been  presented  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
promptly  referred  to  appropriate  committees.  The  ag- 
gregate promises  to  be  commanding.     Send  them  in  1 

jJd^  A  petition  for  emancipation  has  been  received 
at  this  office,  headed  by  C.  M.  Allen,  without  the 
name  of  the  town  from  which  it  came.  Will  any  one 
give  us  the  residence  of  the  signers? 


ELECTION  OF  ME.  OFDTKE  TO  THE  MAYOR- 
ALTY OF  NEW  YOEK. 

As  a  Republican  triumph,  Mr.  Opdyke's  election 
has  some  importance,  though  not  as  significant  as 
might  have  been  wished.  Still  it  is  no  unimportant 
thing  for  the  reformers,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  value  of  their  policy  and  principles  by 
L- espariment.,  and  in  contrast  with  those  of 
their  opponents.  Mr.  Opdyke,  in  answer  to  the  at- 
tack made  on  him  by  the  New- York  Herald,  that  he 
was  an  abolitionist  of  the  Greeley,  Cheever  and  Gar- 
rison stamp,  said  he  was  not  an  abolitionist,  but  that 
his  opinions  were  correctly  set  forth  by  Judge  Cowles 
at  the  ratification  meeting.  Though  regretting  that 
he  should  feel  called  upon  to  make  this  disavowal, 
we  were  somewhat  relieved  on  referring  to  the 
Judge's  speech.  In  it  he  remarks  that  although  we 
are  not  fighting  for  the  direct  purpose  of  emancipat- 
ing the  slaves,  he  believed  in  using  all  the  powers 
ofthe  government  and  all  the  means  it  can  command. 
He  would  use  the  slaves  as  quickly  as  he  would  use 
any  other  possession  of  the  rebels  ;  would  properly 
wrest  the  slave  from  their  hands,  and  use  him  to  sus- 
tain and  uphold  our  government: — 

"  What— when  this  unholy  war  shall  have  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  rebellion  been  made  to  hide  its 
head  in  dishonor  and  in  shame— what  shall  then  be  the 
condition  of  the  slave  who  has  helped  to  tight  the  bat- 
tle of  constitutional  liberty,  may  be  safely  left,  it  gov- 
ernment so  decrees,  to  be  determined  by  the  exigency 
of  then  passing  events.  That  such  a  slave  will  be 
rendered  back  against  his  will  to  bondage,  neither 
George  Opdyke,  nor  you,  nor  I  believe.  (Enthusias- 
tic and  prolonged  applause.  '  Can't  do  it.'}  The  in- 
exorable <"":  eirci  ;  :!;i'  law*  o! 
ild  forbid  lt^  Tb^e  are  the 
^|6jh^krgc  Opdyke.    JjpnHgBBft.  v  '■- 

-  3Hprit  v- 

l»M£rdM^n&?rj     '      ►theshwe.     ■ -'■   ■ 
'Vewonrl^^rp  no  war 

-l.  But white  and  as  long  as 
'ens  rebellion  rages,  we  will  wrest  from  the  rebels 
slaves  used  and  employed  for  the  promotion  of  treason, 
and  use  them,  if  need  be,  as  fighting  defenders  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  (Great  applause.)  If,  in  thus 
using  the  slavf  to  suppress  treason,- the  necessary  or 
inevitable  lent  result  shall  prove  to  be  that 

stavi  ::    edom,   treason,   not  loyalty,  will  be 

r.jie  result.     The  motto  of  our  candi- 
,  war  will  be:     'Live  the  Republic, 
,.iy  perish'   (applause);    but  never  that 
..  .   !i  sentiment,  which  seems  to  run  through  the  late 
speech  of  his  competitor :     '  Live  slavery,  though  the 
Bepublic  perish.'  " 

This  utterance  from  the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  set  the  nation  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  and 
alter  the  whole  policy  of  the  war;  would  instantly 
restore  Gen.  Fremont  to  his  rightful  field,  the  west- 
ern department,  and  empty  Missouri  of  traitorous 
hordes.  This  sentiment  from  the  lips  of  Congress 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  have  set  every 
slave  in  the  rebel  States  free,  and  given  us  a  jubilee 
more  glorious  than  was  ever  known  in  Jewish  his- 
tory;  the  double  jubilee  of  a  rebellion  crushed,  four 
millions  of  slaves  forever  freed,  and  a  nation  saved. 
This  sentiment,  now  finding  utterance  in  Congress 
and  in  the  order  of  Secretary  Seward  to  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan,  inspires  our  hopes  and  fires  our  devotion  to 
liberty  and  our  land.  Way  Mr.  Opdyke  never  re- 
tract these  sentiments,  and  show  that  he  is  no  farth- 
er removed  from  the  abolitionists. — American  Bap- 
tist. 


THE     WAR. 

LECTTJKE    BY    WENDELL    PHILLIPS,   ESQ. 

AT    THE    COOPEK    INSTITUTE,    NEW    TOKK. 

The  large  hall  ofthe  Cooper  Institute,  New  York, 
was  crowded  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  on  the  Rebellion  by  Wendell 
Phillips,  of  Boston.  The  rumors  which  had  been 
afloat  in  the  city — propagated  by  those  who  at  heart 
favor  the  Rebels  in  their  nefarious  attempt  at  disrupt- 
ing the  Government — that  a  riot  would  ensue  upon  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Phillips,  put  the  police  upon  their 
guard,  and  a  strong  deputation,  under  the  supervision 
of  Superintendent  Kennedy,  was  within  the  body  of  the 
hall  to  quell  any  symptoms  of  disturbance.  They  were 
com(^uous  at  the  entrances  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  hall.  Two  powerful  metropolitans  stood  on  the 
platform  on  each  side  of  the  speaker,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  superintendent  of  police,  sat  at  one  side. 

Oliver  Johnson  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  an- 
nounced that  Theodore  Tilton  would  lecture  in  that 
ball  on  the  next  Wednesday  evening,  and  that  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston,  would  soon  be  invited  to 
give  the  public  his  views  of  the  war  in  this  place — 
(Cries  of  "Bravo,"  and  applause.) 

Dr.  H.  A.  Hartt,  of  Dr.  Cheever's  church,  introduced 
the  speaker  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Wendell  Phillips  of 
Boston  is  a  national  man,  and  needs  no  introduction  or 
eulogy  from  me.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  has  stood  up  before  the  country  as  an  able  and 
eloquent  expounder  of  great  ethical  principles.  Un- 
connected with  Church  or  State,  yet  a  Christian  and 
a  patriot,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  advocacy  of 
the  natural,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  man.  [Ap- 
plause.] Without  commission  from  the  nation,  or  au- 
thority from  any  ecclesiastical  court,  yet  announced  by 
God  and  inspired  by  his  spirit,  he  has  proclaimed  es- 
sential, fundamental  and  eternal  truths,  which  accred- 


ited priest-'  -■■■" 

Girted  with  genius  and   fori 
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THE  ABOLITIONISTS  AND  THE.EEBELS. 

Some  say,  the  Abolitionists  are  as  much  to  blame 
as  the  rebels.  It  is  true,  they  have  been  for  years 
warning  the  nation  to  put  away  her  sins;  without 
friends  of  freedom,  there  would  be  no  opposition— of 
course  not.  This  was  the  language  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  old;  a  pestilent  fellow,  a  son  of  dis- 
cord ;  away  with  him !  crucify  him  !  he  it  is  that 
stirs  up  this  trouble !  What  they  said  was  true.  If 
there  had  been  no  Jesus,  there  would  have  been  no 
fuss  at  that  time.  Jesus  and  his  agitating  disciples 
were  as  necessary  to  stir  up  the  row,  as  Judas  and 
the  chief  priests ;  one  is  as  famous  as  the  other ;_  yet 
history  ascribes  their  deeds  to  very  different  motives. 
By  their  fruits  ye  may  know  which  to  follow.  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  hot-bed  of  Abolitionism,  is  the  abode 
of  the  most  intelligent,  freest,  happiest,  and  noblest 
men  and  women  on  the  earth.  Nowhere  else  are 
life,  property,  and  personal  security,  so  perfect. 

South  Carolina,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
Slave  Power,  where  no  Abolitionists  have  ever  been 
produced,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  abode  ofthe  vilest, 
most  turbulent,  meanest,  and  most  effeminate  race 
in  America. — Old  Soldier's  Advocate,  Cleveland. 


LOYAL  SLAYEHOLDEES. 

Great  sacrifices  must  be  made  for  their  benefit ; 
tiey  are  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Now, 
why  should  a  slaveholder's  property  be  any  more 
sacred  than  a  freeman's  property?  Every  farm 
and  every  other  species  of  property  must  suffer  by 
this  war  ;  why  not  let  its  disadvantages  and  burthens 
fall  on  slaveholders  just  as  much  as  others  r  But 
-where  will  you  find  a  thorough  loyal  slaveholder? 
"We  have  heard  of  hen's  teeth  and  of  white  blackbirds, 
but  we  never  could  conceive  of  any  man  snstaining 
and  aiding  a  system  calculated  to  make  men  tyrants, 
uud  yet  be  a  true  friend  to  a  Government  based 
upon  universal  freedom.  Our  Government  has  sent 
thousands  of  arms  to  Kentucky  and  Missouri  for  the 
loyal  citizens  to  defend  themselves  with;  it  is  now 
well  known  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  these  very 
arms  are  in  the  hands  of  secessionists.  Loyal  slave- 
holders ?  Heaven  save  us  from  them  !  Every  vol- 
untary slaveholder  will  pitch  where  he  can  make  the 
most  out  of  his  slaves.  Such  are  like  young  hungry 
turkeys.  Who  has  not  observed  a  flock  of  loyal  tur- 
keys fight  on  a  fence,  and  observe  with  care  to  see 
on  which  side  were  the  most  grasshoppers?  Oh, 
what  loyalty  ! — Old  Soldier's  Advocate. 

ggj=»  Gen.  Fremont  has  at  length  found  a  compe- 
tent defender.  Philip  Dorshehner,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  his  staff,  is  to  prepare  a  series  of  papers  for  the 
AUanttc  Monthly,  giving  a  full  history  of  the  Mis- 
souri campaign.  Mr.  Dorsheimer  is  a  writer  of  first- 
iate  ability,  and  personally  conversant  with  Gen. 
I'rcuiont'a  course  m  Missouri. 
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isequeoee,  he  would  be- 
come au  object  of  incessant  persecution  and  reproach. 
;  dism,  in  the  midst  of  a  popular 
sentiment  which  insisted  upon  the  toleration  and  sup- 
port ai  a  cruel  and  infamous  system  of  oppression,  he 
has  had  the  courage  to  be  the  steady  champion  of  the 
inherent  worth  and  dignity  of  man ;  to  place  him  in 
his  true  position,  infinitely  above  all  considerations  of 
commerce,  policy,  Unions,  Constitutions  and  Govern- 
ments, and  to  demand  for  him  the  recognition  of  his 
inalienable  rights.  In  the  spirit  of  that  divine  affirma- 
tion, that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath,"  he  has  maintained  that  Govern- 
ment was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  Government. 
(Cheers.)  He  appears  here  now,  as  ever,  the  brilliant 
orator,  to  cast  around  the  cause  of  justice  and  human- 
ity the  clearness  of  more  than  Grecian  eloquence; 
now,  as  ever,  for  man  and  his  rights  above  the  Union 
and  above  the  Constitution  ;  but  now,  as  never  before, 
for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  {loud  applause,) 
because  he  believes  that  out  of  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  they  are  passing,  they  shall  come  forth 
purified  from  every  stain,  and  thenceforth  and  forever 
be  for  mau  and  his  rights.   (Cheers.) 

Wendell  Phillips  came  on  the  stage  [amid  loud 
applause,  and  when  lie  rose,  was  received  with  three 
cheers.    He  said  : — 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  fitly  to  thank  you  for  this  welcome;  you 
will  allow  me,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  avail 
myself  of  your  patience  to  speak  to  you,  as  I  have 
been  invited  to  do,  upon  the  war. 

I  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  actions — deeds, 
not  words— are  the  fitting  duty  of  the  hour.  Yet, 
still,  cannon  think  in  this  day  of  ours,  and  it  is  only 
by  putting  thought  behind  arms  that  we  render  them 
worthy,  in  any  degree,  of  the  civilization  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  (Applause.)  Besides,  the  Government 
has  two-thirds  of  a  million  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  ships 
sufficient  for  its  purpose.  The  only  question  seems  to 
be,  what  the  Government  is  to  do  with  these  forces ; 
in  what  path  and  how  far  it  shall  tread.  You  and  I 
come  here  to-night,  not  to  criticise,  not  to  find  fault 
with  the  Cabinet.  We  come  here  to  recognize  the 
fact,  that  in  moments  like  these,  the  statesmanship  of 
the  Cabinet  is  but  a  pine  shingle  upon  the  rapids  of 
Niagara,  borne  which  way  the  great  popular  heart 
and  the  national  purpose  direct.  It  is  in  vain  now, 
with  these  scenes  about  us,  in  tins  crisis,  to  endeavor 
to  create  public  opinion ;  too  late  now  to  educate 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Oar  object  now  is  to  con- 
centrate and  to  manifest,  to  make  cvidentanrl  to  make 
intense,  the  matured  purpose  of  the  nation.  We 
are  to  show  the  world,  if  it  be  indeed  so,  that  dem- 
ocratic institutions  are  strong  enough  for  such  an 
hour  as  this.  Very  terrible  as  is  the  conspiracy,  mo- 
mentous as  is  the  peril,  Democracy  welcomes  the 
struggle,  (applause,)  confident  that  she  stands  like  no 
delicately-poised  throne  in  the  old  world,  but,  like  the 
pyramid,  on  its  broadest  base,  able  to  be  patient  with  na- 
tional evils, — generously  patient  with  the  long  forbear- 
ance of  three  generations, — and  strong  enough  when, 
after  that  they  reveal  themselves  in  their  own  in- 
evitable and  hideous  proportions,  to  pronounce  and 
execute  the  unanimous  verdict — Death  I  (Sensation.) 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  in  such  a  spirit,  with  such  a 
purpose,  that  I  come  before  you  to-night  to  sustain 
this  war.  Whence  came  this  war]  You  and  1  need 
not  curiously  investigate.  While  Mr.  Hverett  on. one 
side,  and  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  other,  agree,  you  and  I 
may  take  for  granted  the  opinion  of  two  Biich  op- 
posite statesmen — the  result  of  the  common  sense  of 
this  side  of  the  water  and  the  other — that  Slavery  is 
the  root  of  this  war.  (Applause.)  1  know  some  men 
have  loved  to  trace  it  to  disappointed  ambition,  to  the 
success  of  the  Republican  party,  convincing  a00,000 
nobles  at  the  South,  who  have  hitherto  furnished  us 
the  most  of  the  Presidents,  Generals,  Judges  and 
Ambassadors  we  needed,  that  they  would  have 
leave  to  stay  at  home,  and  that  twently  millions  of 
Northerners  would  take  their  share  in  public  nflairs. 
I  do  not  think  that  cause  equal  to  the  result.    Other 


men  before  Jefferson  Davis  and  Governor  Wise 
have  been  disappointed  of  the  Presidency.  Henry 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
were  more  than  once  disappointed,  and  yet  who 
believes  that  either  of  these  great  men  could  have 
armed  the  North  to  avenge  his  wrongs'?  Why, 
then,  should  these  pigmies  of  the  South  be  able  to  do 
what  the  giants  I  have  named  could  never  achieve  1 
(Applause.)  Simply  because  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sections,  and  that  difference  is 
slavery.  A  party  victory  may  have  been  the  occasion 
of  this  outbreak.  So  a  tea  chest  was  the  occasion  of 
the  Revolution,  and  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  Bos- 
ton harbor  on  the  night  of  the  lGth  of  December, 
1773 ;  but  that  tea-chest  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  neither  is  Jefferson  Davis  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  If  you  w 
look  upon  the  map,  and  notice  that  every  slave  State 
has  joined  or  tried  to  join  the  rebellion,  and  no  free 
State  has  done  so,  I  think  you  will  not  doubt  sub- 
stantially the  origin  of  this  convulsion. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  know  me — those  of 
you  who  know  me  at  all — simply  as  an  Abolitionist. 
1  am  proud  and  glad  that  you  should  have  known  me 
as  such.  (Applause.)  In  the  twenty-five^years  that 
are  gone — I  say  it  with  no  wish  to  offend  any  man 
before  me — but  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  lias 
passed,  I  could  find  no  place  where  an  American 
could  stand  with  decent  self-respect,  except  in  con- 
stant, uncontrollable  and  loud  protest  against  the  sin 
of  his  native  land.  (Applause.)  But,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, do  not  imagine  that  I  come  here  to-night  to 
speak  simply  and  exclusively  as  an  Abolitionist.  My 
interest  in  this  war,  simply  and  exclusively  as  an  Ab- 
olitionist, is  about  as  much  gone  as  yours  in  a  novel 
when  the  hero  has  won  the  lady,  and  the  marriage 
has  been  comfortably  celebrated  in  the  last  chapter. 
(Laughter  and  applause. )  I  know  the  danger  of  polit- 
ical prophecy, — a  kaleidoscope  of  which  not  even  a 
Yankee  can  guess  the  next  combination, — but  for  all 
that,  I  venture  to  offer  my  opinion,  that  on  this  conti- 
nent, the  system  of  domestic  slavery  has  received  its 
death-blow.  (Loud  and  long-continued  applause.)  Let 
me  tell  you  why  I  think  so.  Leaving  out  of  view  war 
with  England,  which  I  do  not  expect,  there  are  but  three 
paths  out  of  this  war.  One  is,  the  North  conquers ;  the 
other  is,  the  South  conquers;  and  the  third  is,  a  compro- 
mise. Now,  if  the  North  conquers,  or  there  be  a 
compromise,  one  or  the  other  of  two  things  must 
come — either  the  old  Constitution  or  a  new  one.  I 
believe  that,  so  far  as  the  slavery  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  J89  are  concerned,  it  is  dead.  It  seems  tt 
me  impossible  that  the  thrifty  and  pains-taking  North, 
after  keeping  600,000  men  idle  for  two  or  three 
years,  at  the  cost  of  two  million  dollars  a  day  ;  after 
that  flag  lowered  at  Sumter  ;  after  Baker  and  Lyon 
and  Ellsworth  and  Winthrop  and  Putnam  and  Wes- 
selhceft  have  given  their  lives  to  quell  the  rebellion  ; 
after  our  Massachusetts  boys,  hurrying  from  ploughed 
field  and  workshop  to  save  the  Capitol,  have  been  foully 
urdered  on  the  pavements  of  Baltimore, — I  cannot 
believe  in  a  North  so  lost,  so  craven,  as  to  put  back 
Slavery  where  it  stood  on  the  4th  of  March  last. 
(Cheers.)  But  if  there  be  reconstruction  without 
those  slave  clauses,  then  in  a  little  while,  longer  or 
shorter,  Slavery  dies— indeed,  on  any  other  basis  but 
the  basis  of  '89,  she  has  nothing  else  now  to  do  but  to 
die.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  South — no,  I  cannot  say 
conquers ;  my  lips  will  not  form  that  word — but  if  she 
balk  us  of  victory,  the  only  way  she  can  do  it  is  to 
write  Emancipation  on  her  own  banner,  and  thus  bribe 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  Europe  to  allow  its  aristo- 
crats and  traders  to  divide  the  majestic  Republic  whose 
growth  and  trade  they  fear  and  envy.  Either  way, 
the  slave  goes  free.  Unless  England  flings  her  fleets 
along  the  coast,  the  South  can  never  spring  into  sep- 
arate existence,  except  from  the  basis  of  negro  free- 
dom ;  and  I,  for  one,  cannot  yet  believe  that  the 
North  wilt  consent  again  to  share  his  chains.  Exclu- 
sively as  an  Abolitionist,  therefore,  I  have  little  more 
interest  in  this  war  than  the  frontiersman's  wife  had 
in  his  struggle  with  the  bear,  when  she  didn't  care 
which  whipped.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But  be- 
fore I  leave  the  Abolitionists,  let  me  say  one  word. 
Some  men  say  we  are  the  cause  of  this  war.  Gentle- 
men, you  do  us  too  much  honor  !  (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.) If  it  be  so,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it; 
for  in  my  heart,  as  an  American,  I  believe  this  year 
the  most  glorious  of  the  Republic  since  '76.  (Great 
applause.)  The  North,  craven  and  contented  until 
now,  like  Mammon,  saw  nothing  even  in  heaven 
but  the  golden  pavement;  to-day  she  throws  off  her 
chains.  We  have  a  North,  as  Daniel  Webster  said. 
This  is  no  epoch  for  nations  to  blush  at.  England 
might  blush,  in  1620,  when  Englishmen  trembled  at 
a  fool's  frown,  and  were  silent  when  James  forbade 
them  to  think;  but  not  in  16-19,  when  an  outraged 
people  cut  off  his  son's  head.  Massachusetts  nilght 
have  blushed  a  year  or  two  ago  when  an  insolent 
Virginian,  standing  on  Bunker  Hill,  insulted  the 
Commonwealth,  and  then  dragged  her  citizens  to 
Washington  to  tell  him  what  they  knew  about  John 
Brown;  but  she  has  no  reason  to  blush  to-day  when 
she  holds  that  same  impudent  Senator  an  acknowledged 
felon  in  her  prison  fort.  (Uproarious  applause.)  In  my 
view,  the  bloodiest  war  ever  waged  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  happiest  slavery  that  ever  fattened 
men  into  obedience.  (Cheers.)  And  yet  I  love  peace. 
But  it  is  real  peace  ;  not  peace  such  as  we  have  had  ; 
not  peace  that  meant  lynch  law  in  the  Carolinas  and 
mob  law  in  New  York;  not  peace  that  meant  chains 
around  Boston  Court-House,  a  gag  on  the  lips  of 
statesmen,  and  the  slave  sobbing  himself  to  sleep  in 
curses.  No  more  such  peace  for  me  ;  no  peace  that  is 
not  born  of  justice,  and  does  not  recognize  the  rights 
of  every  race  and  every  man.  (Loud  cheering.) 

Some  men  say  they  would  view  this  war  as  white 
men.  I  condescend  to  no  such  narrowness.  I 
view  it  as  an  American  citizen,  proud  to  be  the  citi- 
zen of  an  empire  that  knows  neither  black  nor  white, 
neither  Saxon  nor  Indian,  but  holds  an  equal  scep- 
tre over  all.  (Loud  cheers.)  If  I  am  to  love  my 
country,  it  must  be  lovable;  if  I  am  to  honor  it, 
it  must  be  worthy  of  respect.  What  is  the  func- 
tion God  gives  us — what  is  the  breadth  of  respon- 
sibility he  lays  upon  us?  An  empire,  the  home 
of  every  race,  every  creed,  every  tongue,  to  whose 
citizens  is  committed,  if  not  the  only,  then  the  grand- 
est system  of  pure  self-government.  DeToequeville 
tells  us  that  all  nations  and  all  ages  tend  with  inevita- 
ble certainty  to  this  result,  but  he  points  out,  as  his- 
tory does,  this  land  as  the  Normal  School  of  the 
Nations  ;  set  by  God  to  try  the  experiment  of  popular 
education  and  popular  government,  to  smooth  all  ob- 
stacles, discover  all  dangers,  guard  against  all  perils, 
facilitate  the  progress,  help  forward  the  hopes  and  the 
steps  of  the  race.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that  with  such  a 
crisis  and  such  a  past,  neither  the  ignorance,  nor  the 
heedlessness,  nor  the  cowardice  of  Americans  for- 
feits this  high  honor,  won  for  us  by  the  toils  of  two 
generations,  given  to  us  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence. It  is  as  a  citizen  of  the  leading  State  of  this 
Western  continent,  vast  in  territory,  and  yet  its  territo- 
ry nothing  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  its  past  and 
the  majesty  of  its  future — it  is  as  such  a  citizen,  that 
I  wish  for  one  to  find  my  duty,  express  as  an  individ- 
ual my  opinion,  and  aid  thereby  the  Cabinet  in  doing 
its  duty  under  such  responsibility.  It  does  not  lie  in 
one  man  to  ruin  us,  nor  in  one  man  to  save  us,  nor  in 
a  dozen.  It  lies  in  the  twenty  millions,  in  the  thirty 
millions,  of  thirty-four  States. 

Now,  how  do  we  stand '!  In  a  war — not  only  that,  but 
a  terrific  war — not  a  war  sprung  from  the  caprice  of  a 
woman,  the  spite  of  a  priest,  the  flickering  ambition 
of  a  prince,  as  wars  usually  have;  but  a  war  inevitable  ; 
in  one  sense,  nobody's  fault ;  the  inevitable  result  of  past 
training,  the  conflict  of  ideas,  millions  of  people  grap- 
pling each  others'  throats,  every  soldier  in  each  camp 
certain  that  he  Is  fighting  for  an  idea  that  holds  the 
salvation  of  the  world— every  drop  of  his  blood  in 
earnest.  Such  a  war  finds  no  parallel  nearer  than 
that  of  the  Catholic  and  Huguenot  of  Prance,  or  than 
that  of  Aristocrat  and  Republican  in  1790,  or  of  Crom- 
well and  the  Irish,  when  victory  meant  extermination. 
Such  is  our  war.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  struggle  between  the  hidden  arU< 


tocracy  and  the  democracy  of  America.     You  are  to 
say  to-day  whether  it  shall  last  ten  years  or  seventy, 
as  it  usually   has  done.      It  resembles  closely    that 
struggle  between  aristocrat  and  democrat  which  began 
in  Erance  in  1790,  and  continues  still.     While  it  lasts, 
it  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  nation  as  that  war 
between  the  blind  loyalty,  represented  by  the  Stuart 
family,  and  the   free    spirit   of   the   English    Consti- 
tution, which  lasted  from    1660  to  1760,  and  made 
England  a  second-rate  power  almost  all  that  century. 
Such  is  the  era  on  which  you  are  entering.     I  will 
not  speak  of  war  in   itself — I   have  no  time ;  I  will 
not  say  with  Napoleon  thas  it  is  the  practice  of  barba- 
rians ;  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  good.     It  is  better 
than    the    past.     A    thing    may    be  better,  and  yet 
not  good.      This   war  is  better  than  the  past,    but 
there  is  not  an  element  of  good  in  it.     I  mean,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  we  might  not  have  gotten  better, 
fuller  and  more  perfectly  in  other  ways.     And  yet  it  is 
better  than  the  craven  past,  infinitely  better  than  a  peace 
which  had  pride  for  its  father  and  subserviency  for  its 
mother.    Neither  will  I  speak  of  the  cost  of  war,  al- 
though you  know  that  we  never  shall  get  out  of  this  one 
without  a  debt  of  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.     Eor,  if  the  prevalent  theory  prove  correct, 
and  the  country  comes  together  again  on  any  thing 
like  the  old  basis,  we  pay  Jeff  Davis's  debts  as  well  as 
our  own.     Neither  will  I  remind  you  that  debt  is  the 
fatal  disease   of  Republics,    the   first   thing   and   the 
mightiest  to  undermine  Government  and  corrupt  the 
people.     The  great  debt  of  England  has  kept  her  back 
in  civil  progress  at  least  a  hundred  years.     Neither 
will  I  remind  you  that  when  we  go  out  of  this  war,  we 
go  out  with  an  immense  disbanded  army,  an  intense 
military  spirit  embodied  in  two-thirds  of  a  million  of 
soldiers,  the  fruitful,   the  inevitable  source  of  fresh 
debts  and  new  wars ;  I  pass  by  all  that ;  yet  lying  with- 
in those  causes  are  things  enough  to  make   the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  free  institutions  tremble  for  our 
future.     I   pass   those   by.     But  let  me  remind  you 
of  another  tendency  of  the  time.     You  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  by  which   Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  render  a  reason  to  the  Judiciary 
before  it  lays  its  hands  upon  a  citizen,  has  been  called 
the  high-water  mark  of  English  liberty.     The  present 
Napoleon,  in  his  treatise  on  the  English  Constitution, 
calls  it  the  gem  of  English  institutions.     Lieber  says 
that  habeus  corpus,  free  meetings  like  this,  and  a  free 
press,  are  the  three  elements  which  distinguish  liberty 
from  despotism.     All  that  Saxon  blood  has  gained  in 
the  battles  and  toils  of  two  hundred  years  are  these 
three  things.     But  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  every  one 
of  them — habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  free  meeting  and 
a  free  press — is  annihilated  in  every  square  mile  of  the 
Republic.     We  live   to-day,  every  one  of  us,  under 
martial  law.     The  Secretary  of  State  puts   into   his 
bastile,   with   a  warrant   as   irresponsible   as  that  of 
Louis,  any  man  whom  he  pleases.     And  you  know 
that  neither  press  nor  lips  may  venture  to  arraign  the 
Government  without  being  silenced.     At  this  moment 
one  thousand  men,  at  least,  are  "  bastiled"  by  an  au- 
thority as  despotic  as  that  of  Louis — three  times  as 
many  as  Eldon  and  George  III.   seized  when  they 
trembled  for  his  throne.     Mark  me,  I  am  not  complain- 
ing.   I  do  not  say  it  is  not  necessary.    It  is  necessary 
to  do  anything  to  save  the  ship.     (Applause.)     It  Is 
necessary  to  throw  everything  overboard  in  order  that 
we  may  float.     It  is  a  mere  question  whether  you  pre- 
fer the  despotism  of  Washington  or  that  of  Richmond. 
I  prefer  that  of  Washington.     (Loud  applause.)     But, 
nevertheless,  I  point  out  to  you  this  tendency  because 
it  is  momentous  in  its  significance.     We  are  tending 
with  rapid  strides,  you  say  inevitably — I  do  not  deny 
it;   necessarily — I  do  not  question  it;   we  are  tending 
toward  that  strong  Government  which  frightened  Jef- 
ferson, toward  that  unlimited  debt,  that  endless  army. 
We  have  already  those  alien  and  sedition  laws  which, 
in  1798,  wrecked  the  Federal  party,  and  summoned 
the  Democratic  into  existence.     Por  the  first  time  on 
this  continent,  we  have  passports,  which  even  Louis 
Napoleon  pronounces  useless  and  odious.      Por  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  Government  spies  frequent 
our  great  cities.     And  this  model  of  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, if  you  reconstruct  it  on  the  old  basis,  is  to  be 
handed  into  the  keeping  of  whom  ?     If  you  compro- 
mise it  by  reconstruction,  to  whom   are  you  to  give 
these  delicate  and  grave  powers  ?     To  compromisers  1 
Reconstruct  this  Government,  and  for  twenty  years 
you  can  never  elect  a  Republican.    Presidents  must 
be  so  wholly  without  character  or  principle,  that  two 
angry   parties,   each   hopeless    of    success,   contemp- 
tuously  tolerate  them  as  neutrals.     Now,  I  am  not 
exaggerating  the  moment.     I  can  parallel  it  entirely. 
It  is  the  same  position  that  England  held  in  the  times 
of  Eldon   and  Fox,  when  Holcroft  and  Montgomery, 
the  poet,  Home  Tooke  and  Frost  and  Hardy  went  into 
dungeons,  under  laws  that  Pitt  executed,  and  Burke 
praised — times  when  Fox  said  he  despaired  of  English 
liberty  but  for  the  power  of  insurrection — times  which 
Sydney  Smith  said  he  remembered  when  no  man  was 
entitled  to  an  opinion  who  had  not  .£3,000  a  year. 
Why  !  there  is  no  right — do  I  exaggerate  when  I  say 
that  there  is  no  single  right — that  Government  is  scru- 
pulous and  finds  itself  able  to  protect,  except  the  right 
of  a  man  to  slaves  I     (Laughter.)     Every  other  right 
has  fallen  now  before  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 

Understand  me,  I  do  not  complain  of  this  state  of 
things  ;  but  it  is  momentous.  I  only  ask  you  that  out 
of  this  peril  you  be  sure  to  get  something  worthy  of 
the  crisis  through  which  you  have  passed.  No  Gov- 
ernment of  free  make  could  stand  three  such  trials  as 
this.  I  only  paint  you  the  picture,  in  order,  like  Hot- 
spur, to  say,  "  Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  be  you  right 
eminently  sure  that  you  pluck  the  flower,  safety." 
(Applause.)  Standing  in  such  a  crisis,  certainly  it 
commands  us  that  we  should  endeavor  to  find  the  root 
of  the  difficulty,  and  that  now,  once  for  all,  we  should 
put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  troubling  our  peace 
again.  We  cannot  afford,  as  Republicans,  to  run  this 
risk.  The  vessel  of  state — her  timbers  are  strained 
beyond  almost  the  possibility  of  surviving.  The 
tempest  is  one  which  it  demands  the  wariest  pilot  to 
outlive.  We  cannot  afford,  thus  warned,  to  omit  any- 
thing which  can  save  this  ship  of  state  from  a  second 
danger  of  the  kind. 

Well,  what  shall  we  do  *  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion comes  partly  from  what  we  think  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  convulsion.  Some  men  think — some  of 
your  editors  think — many  of  ours,  too — that  this  war 
is  nothing  but  the  disappointment  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand angered  politicians,  who  have  persuaded  eight 
millions  of  Southerners,  against  their  convictions,  to 
take  up  arms  and  rush  to  the  battle-field — no  great 
compliment  to  Southern  sense.  (Laughter.)  They 
think  that  if  the  Federal  army  could  only  appear  in 
the  midst  of  this  demented  mass,  the  eight  millions 
will  find  out  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that  they 
have  got  souls  of  their  own,  tell  us  so,  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  piloted  back,  float  hack,  drift  back  into 
the  good  old  times  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Bu- 
chanan. (Laughter.)  AVell,  there  is  a  measure  of 
truth  in  that.  I  believe  that  if  a  year  ago,  when  the 
thing  first  showed  itself,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Toombs, 
and  Keitt,  and  Wise,  and  the  rest,  had  been  hung 
for  traitors  at  Washington,  and  a  couple  of  frigates 
anchored  at  Charleston,  another  couple  in  Savannah, 
and  half  a  dozen  in  New  Orleans,  with  orders  to  shell 
the  cities  on  the  first  note  of  resistance,  there  never 
would  have  been  this  outbreak — (applause) —  or  it 
would  have  been  postponed  at  least  a  dozen  years  ;  and 
if  that  interval  had  been  used  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  we 
never  bIiouIiI  have  beard  of  the  convulsion.  But  you 
know  we  had  nothing  of  (he  kind,  ami  the  consequence 
is,  what?  Why,  the  bewildered  North  has  been  sum- 
moned by  every  defeat,  and  every  success,  from  its 
workshops  and  its  factories,  to  gaze  with  half-opened 
eyes  at  the  lurid  heavens,  until  at  Inst,  divided,  be. 
wildered,  confounded,  as  this  20,000,000  were,  we  have 
all  of  us  fused  into  one  idea,  that  the  Union  meant 
Justice — shall  mean  Justice — owns  down  to  the  Gulf, 
and  we  will  have  it.  (Applause.)  Well,  what  has 
taken  place  meanwhile  at  the  South  ?  Why,  the  same 
thing.  The  divided,  bewildered  South  has  been  sum- 
moned also  out  of  her  divisions  by  every  Murrss  and 
every  defeat,  (and  she  lias  had  more  of  the  first  than 
wo  have,)  and  the  consequence  is  that  she,   loo,  is 


fused  into  a  swelling  sea  of  State  pride,  Northern 

hate — 

"Unconquerable  will, 
.And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courago  never  to  submit  nor  yiold." 


She  is  in  earnest,  every  man,  and  she  is  as  unan- 
imous as    the   Colonies    were    in    the    Revolution. — 
In  fact,  the  South  recognizes  more  intelligibly  than 
we  do  the  necessities  of  her  position.    I  do  not  con- 
sider this  a  secession.     It  is  no  secession.    I  agree 
with  Bishop  General  Polk — it  is  a  conspiracy,  not  a 
secession.      There  is  no  wish,  no  intention,  to  go 
peaceably  and  permanently  off'.     It  is  a  conspiracy  to 
make   the   Government  do  the  will  and   accept  the 
policy  of  the  slaveholders.     Its  root  is  at  the  South, 
but    it    has    many    a    branch    in    Wall    street    and 
in  State  street.     (Cheers.)     It  is  a  conspiracy,  and 
on  the  one  side  is  every  man  who  still  thinks  that  he 
that  steals  a  brother   is   a   gentleman,   and   he   that 
makes  his  living  is  not.     (Applause.)     It  is  the  aristo- 
cratic elementwhich  survived  the  Constitution,  which 
our  fathers  thought  could  be  left  under  it,  and  the 
South  to-day  is  forced  into  this   war  by  the  natural 
growth    of   the    antagonistic    principle.      You    may 
pledge  whatever  submission  and  patience  of  Southern 
institutions  you  please,  it  is  not  enough.     South  Caro- 
lina said  to  Massachusetts  in  1835,  when  Edward  Ev- 
erett  was  Governor,  "  Abolish    free   speech — it  is  a 
nuisance."     She  is  right — from  her  stand-point  it  is. 
[Laughter.)     That  is,   it  is  not  possible  to  preserve 
the   quiet  of  South    Carolina  consistently  with    free 
speech  :  but  you  know  the  story  Walter  Scott  told  of  the 
Scotch  laird,  who  said  to  his  old  butler, "  Jock,  you  and 
I  can  't  live  under  this  roof."     "  And  where  does  j'our 
honor  think  of  going  ?  "  So  free  speech  says  to  South 
Carolina  to-day.     Now  I  say,  you  may  pledge,  compro- 
mise, guarantee  what  you  please.     The  South  knows 
it  is  not  your  purpose — it  is  your  character  that  she 
dreads.     It  is  the  nature  of  Northern  institutions,    the 
perilous  freedom  of  discussion,  the  flavor  of  our  ideas, 
the  sight   of  our  growth,  the  very  neighborhood    of 
such  States,  that  constitutes  the  danger.     It  is   like 
the  two  vases  launched  on  the  stormy  sea.     The  iron 
said  to  the  crockery,  "  I  won't  come  near."     "  Thank 
you,  thank  you,"  said  the  weaker  vessel ;  "  there  is  as 
much  danger  in   my   coming   near  you."     This  the 
South  feels;  hence  her  determination  ;  hence,  indeed, 
the   imperious   necessity,    that   she  should  rule    and 
shape  our  Government,  or  of  sailing  out  of  it.     I  do 
not   mean  that  she  plans   to   take   possession  of  the 
North,  and  choose  our  Northern  Mayors,  though  she 
has  done  that  in  Boston  for  the  last  dozen  years,  and 
here  till  this  fall.     But  she   conspires    and  aims   to 
control  just  so   much   of   our    policy,   trade,   offices, 
presses,  pulpits,  cities,   as  is  sufficient  lo  ensure  the 
undisturbed    existence    of   slavery.      She    conspires 
with  the  full  intent  so  to  mould  this  Government  as 
to  keep  it  what  it  has  been  for  thirty  years,  according 
to  John  Quincy  Adams — a  plot  for  the  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  slavery.      As  the  world  advances, 
fresh  guarantees  are  demanded.     The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury requires  sterner  gags  than  the  eighteenth.     Often 
as  the  peace  of  Virginia  is  in  danger,  you  must  be 
willing  that  a  Virginia  Mason  shall  drag  your  citizens 
to  Washington,  and  imprison  them   at  his  pleasure. 
So  long  as  Carolina  needs  it,  you  must  submit  that 
your  ships  be  searched  for  dangerous  passengers,  and 
every  Northern  man  lynched.     No  more  Kansas  re- 
bellions.    It  is  a   conflict  between   the   two  powers, 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  which  shall  hold  this  bell 
of  the  continent.     You  may  live  here,  New  York  men, 
but  it  must  be  in  submission  to  such  rules  as  the  quiet 
of.  Carolina   requires.     That   is   the   meaning  of  the 
oft-repeated  threat  to  call  the  roll  of  one's  slaves  on 
Bunker  Hill  and  dictate  peace  in  Faneuil  Hall.     Now, 
in  that  fight,  I  go  for  the  North,  for  the  Union. 

In  order  to  make  out  this  theory  of  "  irrepressible 
conflict,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  every 
Southerner  hates  every  Northerner,  (as  the  Atlantic 
urges.)  But  this  much  13  true :  some  300,000  slave- 
holders at  the  South,  holding  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  so-called  property  in  their  bands,  controlling 
the  blacks  and  befooling'  the  seven  million  of  poor 
whites  into  being  their  tools,  into  believing  their  in- 
terest is  opposed  to  ours — this  order  of  nobles,  this 
privileged  class,  has  been  able  for  forty  years  to 
keep  the  Government  in  dread,  dictate  terms  by 
.threatening  disunion,  bring  us  to  its  verge  at  least 
twice,  and  now  almost  to  break  the  Union  in  pieces. 
A  power  thus  consolidated,  which  has  existed  seventy 
years,  setting  up  and  pulling  down  parties,  controlling 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  changing  our  re- 
ligion, and  is  emboldened  by  uniform  success,  will  not 
burst  like  a  bubble  in  an  hour.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  safe  to  speak  of  it  as  the  South  :  no  other 
South  exists,  or  will  exist",  till  our  policy  develops  it 
into  being.  This  is  what  I  mean.  An  Aristocracy 
rooted  in  wealth,  with  its  net-work  spread  over 
all  social  life,  its  poison  penetrating  every  fibre  of 
society,  is  the  hardest  possible  evil  to  destroy.  Its 
one  influence,  fashion,  is  often  able  to  mock  at 
Religion,  Trade,  Literature  and  Politics  combined, 
One  half  the  reason  why  Washington  has  been  and  is 
in  peril — why  every  move  is  revealed  and  checkmated 
— is,  that  your  President  is  unfashionable,  and  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis  is  not.  Unseen  chains  are  sometimes 
stronger  than  those  of  iron,  and  heavier  than  those  of 
gold. 

It  is  not  in  the  plots,  it  is  in  the  inevitable  char- 
acter of  the  Northern  States  that  the  South  sees 
her  danger.  And  the  struggle  is  between  these  two 
ideas.  Our  fathers,  as  I  said,  thought  they  could  be 
left,  one  to  outgrow  the  other.  They  took  gunpow- 
der, and  a  lighted  match,  forced  them  into  a  stalwart 
cannon,  screwed  down  the  muzzle,  and  thought  they 
could  secure  peace.  But  it  has  resulted  differently  : 
the  cannon  has  exploded,  and  we  stand  among  frag- 
ments. 

Now,  some  Republicans  and  some  Democrats — not 
Butler,  and  Bryant,  and  Cochrane,  and  Cameron — 
not  Boutwell,  and  Bancroft,  and  Dickinson,  and 
others — but  the  old  set  (laughter) — the  old  set  say  to 
the  Republicans,  "  Lay  the  pieces  carefully  together 
in  their  places  ;  put  the  gunpowder  and  the  match  in 
again  (laughter)  ;  say  the  Constitution  backward  in- 
stead of  your  prayers,  and  there  will  never  be  another 
rebellion!"  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  I  doubt  it. 
(Cheers.)  It  seems  to  me  that  like  causes  will  pro- 
duce like  effects.  If  the  reason  of  the  war  is  because 
we  are  two  nations,  then  the  cure  must  be  to  make  us 
one  nation,  to  remove  that  cause  which  divides  us,  to 
make  our  institutions  homogeneous.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  subjugate  the  South  and  leave  slavery  where 
it  is,  where  is  the  security  that  we  should  not  have 
another  war  in  ten  years  ?  Indeed,  such  a  course  in- 
vites another  war,  whenever  demagogues  please. 
I  believe  the  policy  of  reconstruction  is  impossi- 
ble. And  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  the  great- 
est mistake  that  Northern  men  could  commit. — 
(Cheers.)  Peace  with  au  unchanged  Constituiion 
would  leave  us  to  stand  like  Mexico,  States  married 
not  matched  ;  chained  together,  not  melted  into  one  ; 
foreign  nations  awnre  of  our  hostility,  and  interfering 
to  embroil,  rob  and  control  us.  We  should  be  what 
Greece  was  under  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  and  Ger- 
many when  Louis  XIV.  was  in  fact  her  dictator.  We 
may  see  our  likeness  in  Austria,  every  fretful  prov- 
ince an  addition  of  weakness;  in  Italy,  twenty  years 
ago,  a  leash  of  angry  bounds.  A  Union  with  unwil- 
ling and  subjugated  States,  smarting  with  defeat,  and 
yet  holding  the  powerful  and  dangerous  element  el' 
slavery  in  it,  ami  an  army  disbanded  into  laborers, 
food  for  constant  disturbance,  would  lie  a  standing  in- 
vitation u>  France  and  England  to  insult,  nnd  dictate, 
to  thw.'irl  om-  policy,  demand  changes  in  our  laws,  and 
trample  on  us  continually. 

Reconstruction  is  but  another  name  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  North.     It  is   her  subjection  under  a 

mask,    it  is  nothing  but  ihe  confession  of  defeat 

Every  merchant,  in  such  ease,  puts  every  thing  he 
has  at  the  bidding  of  Wigfnll  and  Toombs  In  every 

0rO8S*rOad  Dai  rOOm  ai  the  South,      For,  you  see,  never 

till  now  did  anybody  but  a  few  Abolitionist*  believe 

that  this  nation  could  be  marshaled  one  seelimi  agftlnsl 
the  other  in  arms.  But  Ihe  secret  is  out.  Tin-  Weak 
point  is  discovered.     Why    does  the   London  press 


lecture  us  like  a  schoolmaster  his  seven -years-old  boy? 
Why  does  England  use  a  tone  such   as  she   has   not 
used  for  half  a  century  to  any  power  1     Because  she, 
knows    us    as    she    knows    Mexico,  as  all    Europe 
knows  Austria, — that  we  have  the  cancer  concealed 
in  our  very    vitals.     Slavery    left  where  it   is,  after 
having    created    such    a   war   as    this,    would    leave 
ir  commerce   and   all  our   foreign   relations   at  the 
ercy  of  any  Keitt,  Wigfall,  Wise  or  Toombs.     Any 
demagogue  has  only  to  stir  up  a  pro-slavery  crusade, 
point  back  to  the  safe  experiment  of  1801,  and  lash 
the  passions  of  the  aristocrats  to  cover  the  sea  with 
privateers,  put  in  jeopardy  the  trade  of  twenty  States, 
plunge  the  country   into   million*   of  debt,   send  our 
stocks   down   fifty  per  cent.,  and   cost   thousands   of 
lives.    Reconstruction  is  but  making  chronic  what  now 
is  transient.     What  that  is,  this  week  shows.     What 
that  is,  we  learn  from  the  tone  England  dares  to  as- 
sume toward  this  divided  Republic.     I  do  not  believe 
reconstruction  possible.     I  do  not  believe  the  cabinet 
intend   it.     True,  I  should  care  little  if  they  did,  since 
I  believe  the  Administration  can  no  more  resist  the 
progress  of  events  than  a  spear  of  grass  can  retard  the 
step  of  an  avalanche.    But  if  they  do,  allow  me  to 
say,  for  one,  that  every  dollar  spent  in  this  war  i» 
worse  than  wasted,  every  life   lost   is  a  public  mur- 
der, and  that  any  statesman  who  leads  these  States 
back    to  reconstruction    will  be    damned   to    an    in- 
famy   compared    with   which    Arnold    was    a    saint, 
and  James  Buchanan    a    public    benefactor.     {Slight 
disturbance  in   the   rear    part   of  the   hall,    cries   of 
"  Put  "him   out,"   &c.)     I   said   reconstruction  is  not 
possible.     I  do  not  believe  it  is,  for  this  reason  :  the 
moment  these  States  begin   to  appear   victorious,  the 
moment  our  armies  do  anything  that  evinces  final  suc- 
cess, the  wily  statesmanship  and  unconquerable  bate 
of   the   South   will    write   "Emancipation"    on    her 
banner,  and  welcome  the  protectorate   of  a  European 
power.     And  if  you  read  the  European  papers   of  to- 
day, you  need  not  doubt  that  they  will  have  it.     In- 
telligent men  agree  that  the  North  stands  better  with 
Palmersion   for  minister  than  she    would   with    any 
minister  likely  to  succeed  him.     And  who  Is  Palmers- 
ton  ?     While  be  was  Poreign  Secretary,  from  1848  to 
'51,   the   British  press  ridiculed   every  effort   of  the 
French  Republicans — sneered  at  Cavaignae  and  Ledra 
Rollin,  Lamartine  and  Hugo — while  they  cheered  Na- 
poleon on  to  his  usurpation,  and  Lord  Normansby,  then. 
minister   at  Paris,  the  3d  of  December  grasped   the 
hand  still  wet  with  the  beBt  blood  of  France,  congrat- 
ulating the  Despot  on  his  victory  over  the  Reds,  ap- 
plying to  the  friends  of  Liberty  the  worst  epithet  that 
an  Englishman,  knows.     This  last  outrage  lost   Pal- 
merston  his  place;    but  he  rules  to-day — though  re- 
buked, not  changed. 

The  value  of  the  English  news  this  week  is  the 
indication  of  the  nation's  mind.  No  one  doubts  now, 
that  should  the  South  emancipate,  England  would 
make  haste  to  recognize  and  help  her.  In  ordinary 
times,  the  government  and  aristocracy  of  England 
dread  American  example.  They  may  well  admire 
and  envy  the  strength  of  our  Government,  when,  in- 
stead of  England's  impressment  and  pinched  levies, 
patriotism  marshals  six  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
in  six  months.  The  English  merchant  is  jealous 
of  our  growth:  only  the  liberal  middle  classes  really 
sympathize  with  us.  When  the  other  two  classes  are 
divided,  this  middle  class  rules.  But  now,'Herod  and 
Pilate  are  agreed.  The  aristocrat,  who  usually  de- 
spises a  trader,  whether  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
as  the  South  does  a  negro,  now  is  secessionist  from 
sympathy  as  the  trader  is  from  interest.  Such  a 
union,  no  middle  class  can  checkmate.  The  only 
danger  of  war  with  England  is,  that  as  soon  as  Eng- 
land declared  war  with  us,  she  would  recognize  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  immediately,  just  as  she  stands, 
slavery  and  all,  as  a  military  measure.  As  such,  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  in  the  smoke  of  war,  the  English 
people,  all  of  them,  would  allow  such  a  recognition 
even  of  a  slaveholding  empire.  Indeed,  the  only  way, 
the  only  sure  way,  to  break  this  Union,  is  to  try  to 
save  it  by  protecting  slavery.  "Every  moment  lost," 
as  Napoleon  said,  "is  an  opportunity  for  misfortune." 
Even  if  we  have  no  war  with  England,  let  another 
eight  or  ten  months  be  as  little  successful  as  the  last, 
and  Europe  will  acknowledge  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, slavery  and  all,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
War  with  England  ensures  disunion.  When  Eng- 
land declares  war,  she  gives  slavery  a  fresh  lease  of 
fifty  years.  Eurther,  any  approach  toward  victory 
on  our  part,  without  freeing  the  slave,  gives  him 
free  to  Davis.  So  far,  the  South  is  sure  to  succeed, 
either  by  victory  or  defeat,  unless  we  anticipate  her. 
AVe  shall  never  conquer  the  Sonth  without  her  trying 
emancipation.  Do  you  suppose  that  Davis,  and  Beau- 
regard, and  the  res-t,  mean  to  be  exiles,  wandering  con- 
temned in  every  great  city  of  Europe,  in  order  that 
they  may  maintain  slavery  and  the  Constitution  of 
'89  ?  They,  like  ourselves,  will  throw  everything 
overboard  before  they  will  submit  to  defeat — defeat 
from  Yankees.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  re- 
conciliation is  possible,  nor  do  I  believe  the  Cabinet 
have  any  such  hopes.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  where 
you  will  find  the  evidence  of  any  purpose  in  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington.  (Hisses,  cheers,and  laugh- 
ter.) If  we  look  to  the  West,  if  we  look  to  the  Potomac, 
what  is  the  policy  ?  If,  on  the  Potomac,  with  the  aid 
of  twenty  Governors,  you  assemble  an  army,  and  do 
nothing  but  return  fugitive  slaves,  that  proves  you 
competent  and  efficient.  If,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, unaided,  the  magic  of  your  presence  summons 
an  army  into  existence,  and  yon  drive  your  enemy 
before  you  a  hundred  miles  further  than  your  second 
in  command  thought  it  possible  for  you  to  advance, 
that  proves  you  incompetent,  and  entitles  your  second 
in  command  to  succeed  you.  (Tremendous  applause, 
and  three  cheers  for  Fremont.) 

Looking  iu  another  direction,  you  see  the  Govern- 
ment announcing  a  policy  in  South  Carolina.  What 
is  it  ?  Well,  Mr.  Secretary  Cameron  says  to  the  Gen- 
eral in  command  there,  "You  are  to  welcome  into 
your  camp  all  comers;  you  are  to  organize  them  into 
squads  and  companies ;  nse  them  in  any  way  you 
please,  but  there  is  to  be  no  general  arming."  That 
is  a  very  significant  exception.  You  recollect  in 
Charles  Reade's  novel,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  (a  very 
good  motto,)  the  heroine  flies  away  to  hide  from  the 
hero,  announcing  that  she  never  shall  see  him  again. 
Her  letter  says,  "  I  will  never  see  you  again,  Edward. 
You,  of  course,  won't  come  to  see  me  at  Mis.  Yonng's, 
at  No.  126  Bond  street,  (laughter,)  between  11  in  the 
morning  and  -1  in  thc>ftemoon,  because  I  shan't  sco 
you."  (Laughter.)  So  Mr.  Cameron  says  there  is 
to  be  no  general  arming,  but  I  suppose  there  is  to 
be  a  very  particular  arming.  (Laughter.)  But  he 
goes  on  to  add,  This  is  no  greater  interference 
with  the  institutions  of  South  Carolina  than  is  neces- 
sary, than  the  war  will  cure.  Does  he  mean  he  will 
give  staves  buck  when  the  war  is  over  '.  1  don  't 
know.  All  1  know  is,  that  the  Port  Royal  expedi- 
tion proved  one  thing — it  laid  forever  that  ghost  of 
an  argument,  that  the  blacks  loved  their  masters — 
it  settled  forever  the  question  whether  the  blacks 
were  with  us  or  with  the  South.  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  blacks  are  the  key  of  our  position.  (A  voibe- 
"  That  is  it.")  He  that  gets  them  wins,  and  be  that 
loses  them  goes  tu  the  wall.  (Applause.)  l'ort  Bov- 
al  Settled  one  thing— the  blacks  are  with  us,  and  not 
with  the  South.  1  know  nothing  more  touching  iu 
history,  nothing  that  art  will  immortalize  ami  poetry 
dwell  upon  more  fondly — I  know  no  tribute  lo  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  more  impressive,  than  thai  inci- 
dent of  Ihe  blacks  coming  to  the  water  side  wild  their 
liitle  bundles,  in  that  simple  ffejtfa  which  had  endured 
through   the  long  night  of  so  many  bitter  years.    Thev 

preferred  to  be  shot  rather  than  he  driven  from  tho 

sight  of  that  banner  they   had  so  long  prayed  to  see. 
And  if  that  was  the  result  when  nothing  but  tieueral 

Sherman's  equivocal  proclamation  was  lauded  on  the 

Carolinas,  what  should  WO  have  seen,  if  there  had  been 

18,000  veterans  wtth  Fwatoar,  the  statesman  soldier 

Of  Ihis  war,  :ii  their  head,  (loud   apiilanse.)    and    over 
them  the   Slurs  and  Stripes,  gorgeous  with  the   motto, 

"Freedom fer  all,  freedom  ft>»v«r**i    if  that  bad 
had  gone  before  them,  tu  my  opinion   they  would 

have    marched    BOtOM     the     CaroUiuas,    and    joined 
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Brownlow  in  East  Tennessee.  (Applause.)  The 
bulwark  on  each  side  of  them  would  have  been 
100.000  grateful  blacks  ;  they  would  have  cut  this  re- 
bellion in  halves,  and  while  our  fleets  fired  salutes 
across  New  Orleans,  Beauregard  would  have  been 
ground  to  powder  between  the  upper  millstone  of 
McClellan,  and  the  lower  of  a  quarter  million  ofblacks 
rising  to  greet  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) McClellan  may  drill  a  better  army — more  per- 
fect soldiers.  He  will  never  marshal  a  stronger 
force  than  those  grateful  thousands.  That 
way  to  save  insurrection.  He  is  an  enemy  to  civil 
liberty,  the  worst  enemy  to  his  own  land,  who 
asks  for  such  delay,  or  perversion  of  government 
policy,  as  is  sure  to  result  in  Insurrection.  Our 
duty  is  to  save  these  four  millions  of  blaeks  from 
their  own  passions,  from  their  own  confusion,  and 
eight  millions  of  whites  from  the  consequences  of  it, 
("  Hear,  hear ! ")  and  in  order  to  do  it,  we  nineteen 
millions  of  educated,  Christian  Americans  are  not  to 
wait  for  the  will  or  the  wisdom  of  a  single  man — we 
are  not  to  wait  for  Fremont  or  McClellan — the  Gov- 
ernment is  our  dictator.  It  might  do  for  Home,  a 
herd  of  beggars  and  soldiers,  kept  quiet  only  by  the 
weight  of  despotism — it  might  do  for  Rome,  in  mo- 
ments of  danger,  to  hurl  all  responsibility  into  the 
hands  of  a  dictator.  But  for  us,  educated,  thought- 
ful men,  with  institutions  modelled  and  matured  by 
the  experience  of  two  hundred  years — it  is  not  for  us 
to  evade  responsibility  by  deferring  to  a  single  man 
I  demand  of  the  Government  a  policy.  I  demand  of 
the  Government  to  show  the  doubting  infidels  of  Eu- 
rope that  Democracy  is  not  only  strong  enough  for  the 
trial,  but  that  sh— hrceds  men  with  brains  large  enough 
to  comprehend  the  hour,  and  wills  hot  enough  to  fuse 
the  purpose  of  nineteen  millions  of  people  into  one 
decisive  blow  for  safety  and  for  Union.  (Cheers.) 
You  will  ask  me  bow  it  is  to  be  done.  I  would  have 
it  done  by  Congress.     We  have  the  power. 

When  Congress  declares  war,  says  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Congress  has  all  the  powers  incident  to  carry- 
ing on  war.*  It  is  not  an  unconstitutional  power;  it 
is  a  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  comes  into  play,  it  rises  beyond  the  limit  of 
Constitutional  checks.  I  know  it  is  a  grave  power, 
this  trusting  the  Government  with  despotism.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  government,  except  just  to  help  us 
in  critical  times  ?  All  the  checks  and  ingenuity  of 
our  institutions  are  arranged  to  secure  for  us  men 
wise  and  able  enough  to  be  trusted  with  grave  pow- 
ers— bold  enough  to  use  them  when  the  times  require. 
Lancets  and  knives  are  dangerous  instruments.  The 
use  of  surgeons  is,  that  when  lancets  are  needed, 
somebody  may  know  how  to  use  them,  and  save  life. 
One  great  merit  of  democratic  institutions  is,  that 
resting,  as  they  must,  on  educated  masses,  the  gov- 
ernment may  safely  be  trusted,  in  a  great  emergen- 
cy,  with  despotic  power,  without  fear  of  harm,  or  of 
■wrecking  the  State.  No  other  form  of  government 
■can  venture  such  confidence  without  risk  of  national 
ruin.  Doubtless  the  war  power  is  a  very  grave  power  ; 
60  are  some  ordinary  peace  powers.  It  was  a  grave 
power  in  1807,  in  time  of  peace,  when  Congress  abol- 
ished commerce  ;  when,  by  the  embargo  of  Jefferson, 
no  ship  could  quit  New  York  or  Boston;  and  Con- 
gress* set  no  limit  to  the  prohibiten.  It  annihilaled 
commerce.  New  England  asked,  "Is  it  constitution- 
al? "  The  Supreme  Court  said,  "Yes."  New  Eng- 
1  and  sat  down  and  obeyed.  Her  wharves  were  worth- 
less, her  ships  rotted,  her  merchants  beggared.  She 
asked  no  compensation.  The  powers  of  Congress 
carried  bankruptcy  from  New  Haven  to  Portland; 
but  the  Supreme  Court  said,  it  is  legal,  and  New  Eng- 
land bowed  her  head.  We  commend  the  same  cup 
to  the  Carolinas  to-day.  We  say  to  her  that,  in  order 
to  save  the  Government,  there  resides  somewhere 
despotism.  It  is  in  the  war  powers  of  Congress. 
That  despotism  can  change  the  social  arrangements 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  has  a  right  to  do  it.  Every 
man  of  you  who  speaks  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  allows  it  would  be  decisive  if  it  were  used. 
You  allow  when  it  is-  o  mlUta!;-  oecessity^we_may 
use  it.  t¥FfratI  claim  is,  in  honor  of  our  institutions, 
that  we  are  not  put  to  wait  for  the  wisdom  or  the 
courage  of  a  General.  Our  fathers  left  us  with  no 
auch  miserable  plan  of  government.  They  gave  us  a 
government  with  the  power,  in  such  times  as  these, 
of  doing  something  that  would  save  the  helm  of  State 
in  the  hands  of  its  citizens.  (Cheers.)  We  could 
cede  the  Carolinas.  I  have  sometimes  wished  we 
could  shovel  them  into  the  Atlantic.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  We  can  cede  a  State.  We  can  do  anything 
for  the  time  being ;  and  no  theory  of  government  can 
deny  its  power  to  make  the  most  unlimited  change. 
The  only  alternative  is  this  :  Do  you  prefer  the  des- 
potism of  your  own  citizens,  or  of  foreigners?  That 
is  the  only  question  in  war.  (Cheers,) 

Now,  this  Government,  which  abolishes  my  right  of 
habeas  corpus — which  strikes  down,  because  it  is  neces- 
Bary,  every  Saxon  bulwark  of  liberty — which  pro- 
claims martial  law,  and  holds  every  dollar  and  every 
man  at  the  will  of  the  Cabinet — do  you  turn  round 
and  tell  me  that  this  same  Government  has  no  power 
to  stretch  its  hands  across  the  Potomac,  and  rootup 
the  evil  which  for  seventy  years  has  troubled  its  peace, 
and  now  culminates  in  rebellion  1  I  maintain,  there- 
fore, the  power  of  the  Government  itself  to  inaugurate 
a  policy ;  and  I  say,  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  do 
justice  to  the  black.     (Applause.) 

I  would  claim  of  Congress, — in  the  exact  language  of 
Adams,  of  the  "government," — a  solemn  act  abolishing 
slavery  throughout  the  Union,  securing  compensation 
to  loyal  slaveholders.  As  the  Constitution  forbids  the 
States  to  make  and  allow  nobles,  I  would  now,  by 
equal  authority,  forbid  them  to  make  slaves  or  allow 
slaveholders. 

This  has  been  the  usual  course  at  such  times.  Na- 
tions, convulsed  and  broken  by  too  powerful  elements 
or  institutions,  have  used  the  first  moment  of  assured 
power, — the  first  moment  that  they  clearly  saw  and 
fully  appreciated  the  evil, — to  cut  up  the  dangerous 
tree  by  the  roots.  So,  France  expelled  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  Middle  Ages  the  Templars.  So,  England  in 
her  great  Rebellion  abolished  Nobility  and  Established 
Church;  and  the  French  Revolution  gave  to  each 
child  an  equal  share  in  his  deceased  fathers  lands. 
For  the  same  purpose,  England  in  1745  abolished 
clanship  in  Scotland,  the  root  of  the  Stuart  faction  ; 
and  we  in  '76  nobles  and  all  tenure  of  estates  savor- 
ing of  privileged  classes.  Such  a  measure  supplies 
the  South  just  what  she  needs — capital.  That  sum 
which  the  North  gives  the  loyal  slaveholder,  not  as 
acknowledging  his  property  in  the  slave,  but  a  measure 
of  conciliation, — perhaps  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
share  of  the  guilt, — will  call  mills,  ships,  agriculture 
into  being.    The  free  negro  will  redeem  to  use  lands 

(I)  "Sir,  in  the  authority  givon  to  Congress  by  tho 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  declare  war,  am,  tub 
powBits  ixcmKNTAL  to  WAR  are,  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, ooafcrrod  upon  tho  Govkhsmgnt  of  the  United States. 
.  .  .  There  are  two  classes  of  powors  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  tho  Unjted  States  in  their  Congress  and  Rxecitivo 
government :  th"e  powers  to  be  exorcised  in  time  ol'  fjoiieo, 
and  tbe  powers  incident  to  war.  That  tho  powers  of  peace 
are  limited  by  provisions  within  tho  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself;  but  that  tbe  powers  of  war  aro  limited  and 
regulated  only  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and  are 
subject  to  no  other  limitation.  .  .  .  I  do  not  admit,  t.hat 
there  is,  men  among  the  peace  powe.ru  of  Congress,  no  such 
authority;  bat  is  war,  there  are  many  ways  by   which 

CoSaBEBS  HOT  ONLY  HAVE  TUB  AUTHORITY,  BUT  AUG  DOORS 
TO    IXTERrERE   WITH   TUB   INSTITUTION    OK    SLAVE11Y   IN    THE 

States When  the  Southern  Statos  are  tho  battle- 
field between  Slavery  and  Emancipation,  Congress  may 
sustain  the  institution  by  war,  or  perhaps  abolish  it  by 
troatie3  of  peace  ;  and  they  will  not  only  possess  the  con- 
stitutional power  so  to  interfere,  but  they  WILL  BE  bound 
m  duty  to  no  it,  by  the  express  provision*  of  the  Constitu- 
tumiUtlf.  From  the' instant  that  tho  slaveholding  States 
become  the  theatre  of  a  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from 
that  instant  the  war  powers  of  Congrete  extend  to  interference 
with,  the  institution  of  slavery,  IN  EVERY  WAY  BY* 
■WHICH  IT  CAN  BE  INTERFERED  WITH.  .  .  .  With 
a  call  to  keep  down  slaves,  in  an  insurrection  and  a  oi/il 
war,  comes  a  full  and  plenary  power  to  this  House  and  to 
the  Senate  over  the  whole  subject.  It  is  a  war  power. 
Whether  it  boa  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of  insurrection, 
Congress  has  power  to  carry  on  tho  war,  and  must  carry  it 
on,  according  to  tho  laws  of  war  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  war, 
an  invaded  country  has  all  its  laws  and  municipal  Institu- 
tions swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  law  takes  tho  place 
of  them.  This  power  in  Congress  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
ciill.-il  into  exercise  under  the  present  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States." — l&peeehe*  of  John  Quincy  Adam*  m  ike  U. 
8,  House  of  Representatives,  1886— 1643. 


never  touched,  whose  fertility  laughs  Illinois  to  scorn, 
and  finds  no  rival  hut  Egypt.  Such  a  measure  hinds 
the  negro  to  us  by  the  indissoluble  tie  of  gratitude— 
the  loyal  slaveholder  by  strong  self-interest — our  bonds 
are  all  his  property — the  other  whites,  by  prosperity, 
they  are  lifted  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  activity, 
educated  and  enriched.  Our  institutions  are  then 
homogeneous.  We  grapple  the  Union  together  with 
hooks  of  steel, — make  it  as  lasting  as  the  granite  that 
underlies  the  continent. 

People  may  say  this  is  strange  language  for  me — a 
Disnnioidst.  Well,  I  was  a  Disunionist,  sincerely,  for 
twenty  years.  I  did  hate  the  Union,  when  Union 
meant  lies  in  the  pulpit  and  mobs  in  the  street,  when 
Union  meant  making  white  men  hypocrites  and  black 
men  slaves.  (Cheers.)  I  did  prefer  purity  to  peace; 
I  acknowledge  it.  The  child  of  six  generations  of 
Puritans,  knowing  well  the  value  of  Union,  I  did  pre- 
fer disunion  to  being  the  accomplice  of  tyrants.  But 
now,  when  I  see  what  the  Union  must  mean,  in  order 
to  last ;  when  I  see  that  you  cannot  have  Union,  with- 
out meaning  justice;  and  when  I  see  twenty  millions 
of  people,  with  a  current  as  swift  and  as  inevitable  as 
Niagara,  determined  that  this  Union  shall  mean  jus- 
tice, why  should  I  object  to  it?  (Loud  applause.)  I 
endeavored  honestly,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  to 
take  nineteen  States  out  of  this  Union,  and  consecrate 
them  to  liberty  ;  and  twenty  millions  of  people  answer 
me  back,  "  We  like  your  motto,  only  we  mean  to  keep 
thirty-four  States  under  it."  (Cheers.)  Bo  you  sup- 
pose I  am  not  Yankee  enough  to  buy  Union  when  I  can 
have  it  at  a  fair  price  f  (Applause  and  laughter.)  I 
know  the  value  of  Union  ;  and  the  reason  why  I  claim 
that  Carolina  has  no  right  to  secede  is  this;  we  are 
not  a  partnership ;  we  are  a  marriage  :  and  we  have 
done  a  great  many  things  since  we  were  married 
in  1789  which  render  it  unjust  for  a  State  to  exercise 
the  right  of  revolution,  on  any  ground  now  alleged.  I 
admit  the  right.  I  acknowledge  the  great  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  a  State 
exists  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
that  these  are  the  ends  of  government,  and  that  when 
government  ceases  to  promote  those  ends,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  remodel  their  institutions.  I  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  revolution  in  South  Carolina;  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  that  right  of  revolution 
only  when  Government  has  ceased  to  promote  those 
ends.  Now  we  have  been  married  for  seventy  years. 
We  have  bought  Florida.  We  rounded  the  Union  to 
the  Gulf.  We  bought  the  Mississippi  for  commercial 
purposes.  We  bought  Texas  for  slave  purposes. 
Great  commercial  interests,  great  interests  of  peace 
have  been  subserved  by  rounding  the  Union  into  a 
perfect  shape;  and  the  money  and  sacrifices  of  two 
generations  have  been  given  for  this  purpose.  To 
break  up  that  Union  now  is  to  defraud  us  of  mutual 
advantages  relating  to  peace,  trade,  national  security, 
which  cannot  survive  disunion.  Why  did  we  buy 
Texas  ?  Why  have  we  allowed  the  South  to 
strengthen  herself?  Because  she  said  that  slavery 
within  the  girdle  of  the  Constitution  would  die  out 
through  the  influence  of  natural  principles.  She  said  : 
"We  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  evil;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  end  by  the  spread  of  free  principles, 
and  the  influence  of  free  instiiutions."  And  the  North 
said  ;  "  Yes ;  we  will  give  you  privileges  on  that  ac- 
count, and  we  will  return  your  slaves  for  you."  Every 
slave  sent  back  from  a  Northern  State  is  a  fresh  oath 
of  the  South  that  she  would  not  secede.  Our  fa- 
thers trusted  to  the  promise  that  this  race  should  be 
left  under  the  influence  of  the  Union,  until  in  the 
maturity  of  time  the  day  should  arrive  when  they 
would  be  lifted  into  the  sunlight  of  God's  equality.  I 
claim  it  of  South  Carolina.  By  virtue  of  that 
pledge,  she  took  Boston,  and  put  a  rope  around 
her  neck  in  that  infamous  compromise  which  con- 
signed to  slavery  Anthony  Burns.  I  demand 
the  fulfilment  on  her  part  even  of  that  infamous 
pledge.  Until  South  Carolina  allows  me  all  the  in- 
fluence that  nineteen  millions  of  Yankee  lips,  asking 
infinite  questions,  have  upon  the  welfare  of  those  four 
millions  of  bondmen,  I  deny  her  right  to  secede.  (Ap- 
plause.) Seventy  years  "has  the  Union  postpones:  the 
negro.  For  seventy  years  has  he  been  beguiled  with 
the  promise,  as  she  erected  one  bulwark  after  another 
around  slavery,  that  he  should  have  the  influence  of 
our  common  institutions.  I  claim  it  to-day.  Never, 
with  my  consent,  while  the  North  thinks  that  the 
Union  can  or  shall  mean  justice,  shall  those  400,000 
South  Carolina  slaves  go  beyond  the  influence  of  Bos- 
ton ideas.  That  is  my  strong  reason  for  clinging  to 
the  Union.  This  is  also  one  main  reason  why,  unless 
upon  most  imperative  and  manifest  grounds  of  need 
and  right,  South  Carolina  has  no  right  of  revolution ; 
none  till  she  fulfils  her  promise  in  this  respect. 

I  know  how  we  stand  to-day,  with  the  frowning 
cannon  of  the  English  fleet  ready  to  be  thrust  out  of 
the  portholes  against  us.  But  I  can  answer  England 
with  a  better  answer  than  William  H.  Seward  can 
write.  I  can  answer  her  with  a  more  statesmanlike 
paper  than  Simon  Cameron  can  indite.  I  would  answer 
her  with  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  over  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans,  and  the  itinerant  Cabinet  of  Rich- 
mond packing  up  archives  and  wearing  apparel  to 
move  hack  to  Montgomery.  (Greatapplause.)  There 
is  one  thing,  and  only  one,  that  John  Bull  respects; 
and  that  is,  success.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  for  us  to 
give  counsel  to  the  Government  on  points  of  diplomatic 
propriety;  but  I  suppose  we  may  express  our  opinion, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  if  I  were  the  President  of  these 
thirty-four  States,  while  I  was,  I  should  want  Mason 
and  Slidell  to  stay  with  me.  (Great  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) I  say  then,  first  as  a  matter  of  justic  to  the 
slave,  we  owe  it  to  him  ;  the  day  of  his  deliverance  has 
come.  The  long  promise  of  seventy  years  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  South  draws  back  from  the  pledge. 
The  North  is  bound,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  her 
fathers,  to  demand  its  exact  fulfilment,  and  in  order  to 
save  this  Union,  which  now  means  justice  and  peace,  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  4,000,000  of  its  victims.  This 
is  the  dictate  of  Justice.  Justice,  which  at  this  hour 
is  craftier  than  Seward,  more  statesmanlike  than  Cam- 
eron; Justice,  which  appeals  from  tbe  cabinets  of 
Europe  to  the  people ;  Justice,  which  abases  the 
proud  and  lifts  up  the  humble  ;  Justice,  which  disarms 
England,  saves  the  slaves  from  insurrection,  and  sends 
home  the  Confederate  army  of  the  Potomac  to  guard 
its  own  hearths  ;  Justice,  which  gives  us  four  million 
of  friends,  spies,  soldiers  in  the  enemy's  country, 
planted  each  one  at  their  very  hearth-sides  ;  Justice, 
which  inscribes  every  cannon  with  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,"  and  puts  a  Northern  heart  behind  every  mus- 
ket; Justice,  which  means  victory  now  and  peace  for 
ever.  To  alt  cry  of  demagogues  asking  for  boldness,  I 
respond  with  the  cry  of  "Justice,  immediate,  absolute 
Justice!"  And  if  I  dared  to  descend  to  a  lower  level,  I 
should  say  to  the  merchants  of  this  metropolis,  de- 
mand of  the  Government  a  speedy  settlement  of  tint 
question.  Every  hour  of  delay  is  big  with  risk.  Re< 
member,  aB  Gov.  Boutwell  suggests,  that  our  present 
financial  prosperity  comes  because  we  have  corn  to 
export  in  place  of  cotton  ;  and  that  another  year,  should 
Europe  have  a  good  harvest,  and  we  an  ordinary  one, 
while  an  inflated  currency  tempts  extravagance  aud 
large  imports,  general  bankruptcy  stares  us  in  the  face. 
Do  you  love  the  Union  1  Do  you  really  think  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  are  the  natural  brothers 
and  customers  of  the  manufacturing  ingenuity  of  the 
North  '!  I  tell  you,  certain  as  fate,  God  has  written 
the  safety  of  that  relation  in  the  same  scroll  with  jus- 
tice to  the  negro.  The  hour  Btrikes.  You  may  win 
him  to  your  side;  you  may  anticipate  the  South  ;  you 
may  Bave  twelve  millions  of  customers.  Delay  it,  let 
God  grant  McClellan  victory,  let  God  grant  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  over  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  too  late. 

Jeff.  Davis  will  then  summon  that  same  element  to 
his  side,  and  twelve  millions  of  customers  aro  added 
to  Lancashire  and  Lyons.  Then  commences  a  war  of 
tariffs,  embittered  by  that  other  war  of  angered  nation- 
alities, which  are  to  hand  this  and  the  other  Confeder- 
acy down  for  twenty -five  or  thirty  years,  divided, 
weakened  and  bloody  with  intestine  struggle.  And 
what  will  tie  our  character  1  I  do  not  agree  with  Ed- 
ward Everett,  in  that  very  able  and  eloquent  address 
which  he  delivered  in  Boston,  In  which  he  said  one 
thing  worth  his\lifc— he,  the  compromiser— that  if  in 


1830, 1831,  nullification,  under  Jackson,  had  been  hung, 
instead  of  compromised,  wo  never  should  have  had 
Jell'.  Davis.  (Loud  applause.)  I  agree  with  him,  and 
hope  we  shall  make  no  second  mistake  of  the  kind. 
But  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion  that 
these  nineteen  States  left  alone,  would  be  of  necessity 
a  second-rate  1'ower.  No.  I  believe  in  brains,  and  I 
know  these  Northern  men  have  more  brains  in  their 
right  hands  than  others  have  in  their  heads.  (Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.)  I  know  that  we  mix  our  soil  with 
brains,  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
quer. Why,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  might  as  well 
rebel  against  our  granite  coast,  or  tbe  wild  bulls  of 
the  prairies  against  man,  as  either  England  or  tbe 
South  undertake  to  stop  the  march  of  the  nineteen 
free  States  of  this  continent.     (Applause.) 

It  is  not  power  that  we  should  lose,  but  it  is  charac- 
ter. How  should  we  stand  when  Jeff.  Davis  had  turn- 
ed that  corner  upon  us — abolished  slavery,  won  Euro- 
pean sympathy,  and  established  his  confederacy? 
Bankrupt  in  character — outwitted  in  statesmanship. 
Our  record  would  be,  as  we  entered  the  sisterhood  of 
nations — "Longed  and  struggled  and  begged  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  partnership  of  tyrants,  and  they  kicked 
them  out ! "  And  the  South  would  Bpring  into  the 
same  arena,  written  on  her  brow — "She  got  rid  of 
what  she  thought  gainful  and  honest,  in  order  to  gain 
her  independence  !  "  A  record  better  than  the  gold 
of  California,  or  all  the  brains  of  the  Yankee. 

Righteousness  is  preservation.  You,  who  are  not 
Abolitionists,  do  not  come  to  this  question  as  I  did — 
from  an  interest  in  these  four  millions  of  black  men. 
I  came  on  this  platform  from  sympathy  with  the  ne- 
gro. I  acknowledge  it.  You  come  to  this  question 
from  an  idolatrous  regard  for  the  Constitution  of  '89. 
But  here  we  stand.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  is 
England,  holding  out,  not  I  think  a  threat  of  war — I 
do  not  fear  it— hut  holding  out  to  the  South  the  intima- 
tion of  her  willingness,  if  she  will  but  change  her  gar- 
ments, and  make  herself  decent — (laughter) — to  ac- 
cept her  under  her  care,  and  give  her  assistance 
and  protection.  There  stands  England,  the  most  sel- 
fish and  treacherous  of  modern  Governments.  (Loud 
and  long-continued  cheers.)  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac  stands  a  statesmanship,  urged  by  personal 
and  selfish  interests,  that  cannot  be  matched,  and  be- 
tween them  they  have  but  one  object — it  is  in  the  end 
to  divide  the  Union. 

Hitherto  the  negro  lias  been  a  hated  question.  The 
Union  moved  majestic  on  its  path,  and  shut  him  out, 
eclipsing  him  from  tbe  sun  of  equality  and  happiness. 
He  has  changed  his  position  to-day.  He  now  stands 
between  us  and  the  sun  of  our  safety  and  prosperity, 
and  you  and  I  are  together  on  the  same  platform — the 
same  plank— our  object  to  save  the  institutions  which 
our  fathers  planted.  Save  them  in  the  service  of  jus- 
tice, iu  the  service  of  peace,  in  the  service  of  liberty; 
and,  in  that  service,  demand  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  that  they  shall  mature  and  announce  a 
purpose.  That  flag  lowered  at  Sumter,  that  flight  at 
Bull  Run,  will  rankle  in  the  heart  of  the  Republic  for 
centuries.  Nothing  will  ever  medicine  that  wound 
but  the  Government  announcing  to  the  world  that  it 
knows  well  whence  came  its  trouble,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  effect  its  cure,  and,  consecrating  the  banner 
to  liberty,  to  plant  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  (Great 
applause.)  I  say,  in  the  service  of  the  negro — but  I 
do  not  forget  the  white  man,  the  eight  millions  of  poor 
whites,  thinking  themselves  our  enemies,  but  who  are 
really  our  friends.  Their  interests  are  identical  with 
our  own.  An  Alabama  slaveholder  sitting  with  me  a 
year  or  two  ago,  said  : 

"  In  our  Northern  counties  they  are  your  friends.  A 
an  owns  one  slave  or  two  slaves,  and  he  eats  with 
him,  and  sleeps  in  the  same  room — (they  have  but 
one) — as  much  as  your  hired  man  eats  at  the  table 
with  you.  There  is  no  difference.  They  are  too  poor 
to  send  their  sons  North  for  education.  They  have 
no  newspapers,  and  they  know  nothing  but  what  they 
are  told  by  us.  If  you  could  get  at  them,  they  would 
ie  on  your  side,  but  we  mean  you  never  shall." 

In  Paris,  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  men  whom 
caricature  or  epigram  can  at  any  time  raise  to  barri- 
cade the  streets.  Whose  fault  is  ifrtliSt  such  nrtni  ex- 
ist? The  Government's;  and  the  government  under 
vhich  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  exists  deserves  to 
be  barricaded.  So  with  the  Government  under  which 
eight  millions  of  people  exist,  so  ignorant  that  two 
thousand  politicians  and  a  hundred  thousand  aristo- 
crats can  pervert  them  into  rebellion,  deserves  to  be 
rebelled  against.  In  the  service  of  those  men  I  mean, 
for  one,  to  try  to  fulfil  the  pledge  my  fathers  made 
when  they  said,  "We  will  guarantee  to  every  State  a 
republican  form  of  government."  (Applause.)  A 
privileged  class,  grown  strong  by  the  help  and  for- 
bearance of  the  North,  plots  the  establishment  of 
aristocratic  government  in  form  as  well  as  essence, — 
ispires  to  rob  the  non-slaveholders  of  their  civil 
rights.  This  is  just  the  danger  our  national  pledge 
was  meant  to  meet.  Our  fathers'  honor,  national  good 
faith,  the  cause  of  free  institutions,  the  peace  of  the 
continent,  bid  us  fulfil  this  pledge — insist  in  using 
the  right  it  gives  us  to  preserve  the  Union. 

I  mean  to  fulfil  the  pledge  that  free  institutions 
shall  be  preserved  in  the  several  States,  and  I  de- 
mand it  of  the  Government.  I  would  have  them, 
therefore,  announce  to  the  world  what  they  have 
never  done  yet.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  want  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  England  with  us.  The 
South  says,  "  I  am  fighting  for  slavery."  The 
North  says,  "  I  am  not  fighting  against  it."  Why 
should  England  interfere?  Tbe  people  have  nothing 
on  which  to  bang  their  sympathy. 

I  would  have  Government  announce  to  the  world 
that  we  understand  the  evil  which  has  troubled  our 
peace  for  seventy  years;  we  know  well  its  character. 
Democracy,  unlike  your  governments,  knows 'that  it 
is  strong  enough  to  let  evils  work  out  their  own 
death — strong  enough  to  face  them  when  they  reveal 
their  proportions.  It  was  in  this  sublime  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  not  weakness,  that  our  fathers  re- 
cognized the  admitted  evil  of  slavery,  and  tolerated 
it  until  the  viper  we  thought  we  could  safely  tread  on, 
at  the  touch  of  disappointment,  starts  up  a  fiend 
reaching  to  the  heavens;- but  our  cheek"3  do  not 
blanch.  Democracy  accepts  the  struggle.  After  this 
forbearance  of  three  generations,  confident  that  she 
has  power  yet  to  execute  her  will,  she  sends  her 
proclamation  down  to  the  Gulf — Freedom  to  every 
man  beneath  the  stars,  and  death  to  every  institution 
that  disturbs  our  peace,  or  that  threatens  the  future  of 
the  Republic!  (Applause.) 


WAK  WITH  ENGLAND— ITS  SPIKIT, 

The  Mexican  war  began  and  ended  in  the  service 
of  slavery.  The  North  was  dragged  into  it  by  South- 
ern tyrants.  In  the  sacred  name  of  liberty — for  the 
"extension  of  the  area  of  freedom" — Mexico  was 
dismembered,  and  robbed  of  the  fairest  portion  of  her 
dominions,  at  the  instigation  and  in  behalf  of  these 
unscrupulous  wretches.  This  identical  Slave  Power, 
after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  bent  on  the  same  ends, 
not  only  assumes  the  shape  of  rebellion  against  tho 
most  benign  government  on  earth,  but  by  every  means 
within  its  reach,  it  seeks  to  involve  us  in  another  for- 
eign war,  in  comparison  with  which  the  first  was 
only  pastime.  By  a  union  of  the  English  navy  with 
its  own  military  strength,  it  aims  to  remove  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  ambition,  by  the  conquest  of  the  free 
North.  American  self  styled  aristocracy  rests  on  Af- 
rican slavery  ;  English  aristocracy  on  the  over-taxed 
and  over-governed  industrious  masses; — of  different, 
origin,  but  kindred  in  spirit  and  creed,  All  heaveis 
was  made  for  a  few  saints  like  themselves;  the  en- 
trance to  the  same  straight  and  narrow,  because  few 
go  in  thereat.  Hell,  broader  and  deeper,  was  design- 
ed for  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  its  approach  therefore 
is  broad,  and  crowded  with  travellers.  These  few 
were  created  by  express  design  of  the  Almighty  to 
rule  anil  ruin  here,  that  they  may  be  the  more  readily 
exalted  then:;  but  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the 
same  Almighty  designed  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust 
here,  the  better  to  be  damned  there.  This  is  the  creed 
of  the  despot,  but  be  is  careful  not  to  formally  record 
it  in  his  books.  Both  English  mid  Southern  despot- 
ism hate  the  peoplc,and  while  they  rule  doivn,  they  also 


mean  to  rule  out  tho  American  Republic,  tbe  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  success  of  their  inhuman  plans. 
Southern  despotism,  sometimes  called  "  democra- 
cy," the  growth  of  less  than  a  century,  is  now  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  In  its  agony,  it  stretches  out  its 
arm  over  the  sea,  and  begs  its  elder  brother  to  snatch 
it  into  life.  The  proffer,  so  tempting,  if  accepted, 
may  engulph  them  both  in  a  common  ruin.  If  so,  let 
all  the  world  say^amen,  and  take  courage! 

It  is  not  cotton,  it  is  not  corn,  it  is  not  the  "  music 
of  the  dollar's  chink,"  just  now,  greedy  as  England 
is  ;  it  is  not  the  infraction  of  international  law.  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  is  the  growth  of  centuries.  Its  all- 
grasping  ambition  has  by  slow  and  steady  pace  won 
to  itself  power,  wealth  and  renown.  It  takes  no  back 
tracks,  but  holds  on.  It  yields  only  to  superior  force, 
never  to  the  dictates  of  reason  or  justice.  Slavery  of 
the  people  is  its  corner-stone,  with  its  accustomed 
ignorance  and  degradation,  and  so  it  hates  all  effort  to 
restore  mankind  to  its  original,  native  rights,  which 
come  through  freedom.  It  therefore  hates  American 
republicanism,  because  its  great  animating  soul  lies 
in  respect  for  man  as  man  ;  because  it  believes 
through  culture  to  make  the  most  of  all  rational  hu- 
man power.  To  the  true  Republican,  or  better,  the 
true  Democrat,  or  better  still,  the  true  Christian — alt 
one  and  identical,  whenrighty  interpreted — all  human 
beings,  with  all  their  powers  and  faculties,  are  held 
to  be  divine  in  origin  and  destiny. 

On  this  continent,  these  principles  have  been  plant- 
ed. They  have  both  taken  root  and  germinated.  In 
the  soft  air,  amid  the  dew  and  rain  from  the  sweet 
heavens,  they  are  now  pushing  up  into  life  to  yield 
both  leaf  and  fruit  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  All 
these  and  here,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  are  now  in 
course  of  experiment.  It  has  its  drawbacks,  to  be 
sure,  but  its  march  is  onward.  Tyrants  across  the 
water  as  well  as  at  home  know  all  this,  and  dread  its 
power. 

Slaveholding  secessionists,  then,  it  seems,  and  Eng- 
lish aristocrats,  do  not  like  republics,  and  so  they  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  an  alliance  to  put  the  free  people  of 
these  United  States  down  ;  and  they  mean  to  have 
at  least  nine  millions  of  the  black  and  white  victims 
of  the  "institution,"  together  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  honest  English  people,,  misused  and  trodden 
upon — they  mean  to  have  their  help. 

Not  so,  say  some.  The  English  people  are  all  right. 
They  hate  our  slavery  and  love  our  liberty.  They 
rejoice  at  our  prosperity.  True ;  but  who  and  what 
are  tbe  people,  without  knowledge,  and  cheated  and 
hoodwinked  by  tyrants  ?  As  well  may  the  loyal  men 
of  the  North  say,  the  people  in  the  South  love  the 
Union,  and  would  fight  for  it  if  they  could ;  but  a 
handful  of  as  arrant  tyrants  as  ever  cursed  Greek  or 
Jew  use  them  only  to  abuse.  Tyrants,  with  their 
minions,  never  fight  for  ideas.  They  are  destructives 
ever.  The  one  aspires  to  perpetual  dominion — the 
other,  witlessly  to  abridge  its  own  freedom  and  to  re- 
rivet  its  own  chains. 

Are  we,  then,  through  the  rascally  representations 
of  lying  emissaries  in  the  pay  of  traitors,  to  be  dragged 
into  a  war  with  England  ?  We  are ;  so  says  the 
English  newspaper  press,  which,  like  our  own,  is  daily 
introduced  to  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet !  And  what 
is  to  be  done  to  us  ?  The  blockade  is  to  be  broken, 
Northern  ports  are  to  be  blockaded,  the  Southern 
Confederacy  to  be  recognized,  our  naval  and  commer- 
cial marine  is  to  be  swept  from  the  seas,  we*are  to  be 
threatened  on  the  Northern  frontier  by  English  troops, 
and  Southern  armies  are  to  overcome  us  and  complete 
our  destruction.  All  finished  up,  England  is  to  be 
the  mistress  of  the  seas  in  a  more  emphatic  sense 
than  ever,  a  new  empire,  mighty  and  majestic,  is  to 
out  of  the  South,  with  slavery  for  its  corner- 
stone, and  the  North  is  to  be  held,  it  is  presumed,  as 
conquered  province.  But  it  may  be  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  that  the  war  will  hardly  come  up  to  the 
high-sounding  phrase  of  the  manifesto.  Pray,  what 
we  to  be  doing  all  this  time  ?  First  of  all,  the 
rebellion  will  engage  a  more  serious  attention  tbaa 
hitherto..  It  must  be  no  longer  a  mere  boxing  match 
with  gloves.  Not  sods,  but  stones.  To  catch  the 
"misguided  brethren,"  and  compel  them,  against 
their  wills,  to  "swear  a  prayer  or  two,"  while  they 
trample  the  Constitution  under  their  feet,  and  then  let 
them  go,  will  not  do.  It  is  very  expensive.  It  makes 
large  tax  bills.  But  there  is  a  cheaper  and  better  way 
than  this.  It  is  to  strike  rebellion  under  its  fifth  rib. 
This  will  be  a  quick  remedy,  and,  if  cautiously  ad- 
ministered, not  a  violent  one.  England  may  then 
open  or  seal  the  ports  hermetically,  if  she  can  ;  it  is 
all  the  same  to  us.  Not  a  bale  of  cotton  or  bushel  of 
corn  will  she  get  by  this  process  ;  and  she  may  work 
at  it  ten  years,  if  she  can,  while  we  make  money  by 
the  operation.  A  few  years'  grass  growing  in  our  city 
thoroughfares  would  be  a  less  evil  than  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  now  so  common,  and  we  should 
have  less  occasion  to  contrast  stupendous  piles  of 
brick  and  mortar — the  erections,  in  too  many  cases,  of 
a  vulgar  pride — with  a  multitude  of  starveling's,  who 
can  get  no  honest  work.  If  in  the  end  we  are  saddled 
with  a  national  debt,  we  will  bear  it  at  least  as  well  as 
the  nations  of  Europe.  If  it  is  "bad  to  be  too  far  in 
debt,  it  is  worse  to  be  too  far  out  and  above-board.  If 
the  spendthrift  and  bankrupt  are  to  be  deprecated,  so 
also  should  the  meanly  rich  and  selfish. 

Blockade  either  the  ports  of  the  South  or  England, 
and  they  go  to  decay.  The  South  lives  by  raising  the 
raw  cotton,  England  by  its  manufacture — nearly  ex- 
clusive interests ;  and  when  the  gates  are  closed 
through  which  they  go  to  market  over  the  sea,  then 
they  are  powerless.  Both  powers  are  dependent  on  a 
large  marine.  Not  so  with  the  North.  Foreign  com- 
merce is  with  us  but  comparatively  an  incident  now, 
whatever  it  may  once  have  been.  The  bulk  of  what 
comes  water-borne  to  our  shores,  we  could  easily  dis- 
pense with,  and  find  ourselves  healthier  and  wiser 
thereby.  The  seaboard  would  suffer,  but  the  great 
interior  would  be  stimulated  to  its  highest  productive 
capacity.  Easy  and  cheap  subsistence,  and  a  rational 
degree  of  prosperity,  would  be  open  to  all.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  war,  we  have 
a  diversity  of  callings,  and  find  our  true  independence 
in  our  own  abundant  resources. 

This  is  supposing  the  worst  to  happen  to  our 
seaports.  No  blockade,  however,  can  be  so  effec- 
tual as  to  stop  the  egress  of  the  privateer;  in  which 
case,  where  is  English  commerce  ?  Nor  can  England 
stop  the  creation  of  a  navy  among  us — and  what  then  ? 
No  one  courts  a  foreign  war  at  this  juncture.  At 
any  time,  it  is  but  a  sad  and  terrible  necessity.  The 
government  and  people  will  join  hands  in  due  apology 
if  any  government  agent  has  unjustly  clashed  with 
the  rights  of  a  neighboring  nation.  They  will  be 
peaceably  inclined,  and  open  to  conviction  ;  but  if,  on 
-a  candid  consideration,  it  should  be  felt  that  we  have 
done  no  wrong,  then  should  no  threat  or  open  decla- 
ration of  war,  even,  deter  us.  But,  come  weal  or  woe 
an  such  a  war,  when  all  shall  be  over,  it  will  take 
many  generations  to  efface  the  conviction,  that  wheth- 
er in  the  character  of  her  present  "  neutrality,"  or  by 
lending  her  power  and  influence  to  the  base  attempts 
of  conspirators  at  the  reconstruction  of  American  so- 
ciety on  a  slave-basis,  or  by  seizing  the  opportunity 
presented  by  our  present  embarrassments  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  happiness  notonly  of 
a  single  nation,  but  of  mankind — England  iB  not 
only  mean,  but  criminally  selfish. 

In  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  if  we  are  prosper- 
ous as  in  times  past,  there  will  be  upwards  of  seventy 
ipillions  of  people  here.  This  prospective  greatness 
of  a  Republic,  and  that  the  first  power  among  tho  na- 
tions, disturbs  the  dreams  of  John  Bull.  To  become 
a  whipstick  in  the  hands  of  this  wretched  man-stealing 
traitor  of  the  South  is  surely  a  great  business  for  proud 
old  England  ;  another  instance  as  foolish  as  it  would 
be  flagrant  of  "vaulting  ambition  overleaping  itself." 

W. 


Jdy^"  Though  tho  tone  of  the  English  press  is  de- 
cidedly pugnacious,  and  the  popular  feeling  there  ap- 
pears to  be  hot  anil  blustering,  aud  though  Gen.  SOOtt 
has  suddenly  returned  home  from  Franco  in  the 
steamship  Arago,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  England 
and  America  will  come  to  blows  on  this  question. 


ESSES  COUNTY  A,  S.  SOCIETY. 

The  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  held  at  the  Silsbee  Street  Chapel, 
Lynn,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Sunday,  Dec. 
15th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  tho  President, 
C.  L.  Ueniond,  at  half-past  2  o'clock.  Prayer  was  of- 
fered by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  a  chapter  from 
Joshua,  pertinent  to  the  times,  was  read  by  Mr.  Gar- 
rison. 

On  motion  of  James  N.  Buffum,  Esq.,  W.  L.  Garri- 
son, Jr.,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern.,  and  a  Finance 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Buffum  and  Merrill, 
and  Miss  Maria  Page,  was  appointed. 

The  President,  in  opening,  referred  to  the  past  ex- 
perience of  the  Society.  Their  work,  which  had 
been  so  valuable  in  the  past,  was  by  no  means  ended. 
Never  were  the  efforts  of  anti-slavery  men  more 
needed  than  now.  The  times  demanded  earnest  ac- 
tion. He  closed  by  cordially  inviting  all  to  speak 
who  should  feel  moved  to. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Pillsbury  : — 

Resolved,  That  while  we  rejoice  in  all  the  assur- 
ances of  the  advancing  state  of  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  Southern  slavery,  we  still  deem  the 
mission  of  the  Abolitionists  unaccomplished,  so  long  as 
slave  wears  a  chain,  or  a  nominally  free  colored  man 
subjected  to  any  proscription,  political,  educational, 
or  ecclesiastical,  on  account  of  his  complexion. 

Resolved,  That  slavery  is  the  sin  and  crime  to-day, 
which  it  has  ever  been;  and  is  the  sin  of  the  North 
ell  as  of  the  South  ;  and  the  present  fearful  col- 
lision between  the  North  and  South  is  but  a  penalty 
for  that  sin,  and  a  just  retribution  on  the  Northern 
States  for  long  complicity  in  the  greatest  crime  of  all 
the  ages — and  without  waiting  for  that  meanest  of  all 
motives  to  emancipation,  "a  militaiiy  necesbity," 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  North,  both  government  and  peo- 
ple, immediately  to  repent  of  the  sin  by  blotting  our 
slavery  forever  out  of  existence,  as  on  act  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  and  of  obedience  to  God,  whatever  conse- 
quences might  attend  so  sublime  an  act. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed,  in  an  earnest  and 
able  manner,  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Parker 
Pillsbury,  whose  remarks  were  received  with  strong 
demonstrations  of  approval  by  a  large  audience. 

In  the  evening,  the  chapel  was  again  well  filled  with 
a  deeply  interested  audience,  and  the  Bame  speakers 
again  delivered  highly  impressive  and  stirring  speech- 
es, preceded  by  a  brief  but  eloquent  address  by  the. 
President.  It  is  believed  that  an  excellent  impression 
was  made,  favorable  to  the  cause  of  immediate  and 
universal  emancipation.  Many  signatures  were  ap- 
pended to  the  Anti-Slavery  Memorial  to  Congress,  and 
a  collection  of  more  than  eighteen  dollars  taken  up  in 
aid  of  the  cause. 

CHARLES  LENOX  REMOND,  President. 
Lydia  M.  Tenny,  Secretary. 


THE    TWENTY    EIGHTH 

NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVEEY  SUBS0KLPTI0N 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The  time  for  the  Annual  Subscription  Anniver- 
sary again  draws  nigh,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure,  as  the  means  of  meeting  familiar,  friendly 
faces,  and  listening  to  earnest  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Some  say  that  other  agencies  are 
now  in  such  active  operation,  that  "the  old  Abolition- 
ists," as  they  are  called,  can  well  afford  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  while  others  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion.  We  cannot  view  the  subject  in  this  light. 
Our  mission  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Through  many  and  strange  changes,  we  have 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced  toward  its  fulfilment; 
hut  there  are  many  indications  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  in  a  state  to  be  safely  left  to  other  hands.  We 
have  been,  and  we  must  still  be,  a  fire  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  of  public  opinion.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  the  fire  was  kindled  with  generous  zeal, 
and  year  after  year  it  has  been  fed  with  untirin?  in- 
dustry and  patience.  Not  all  the  cold  water  that  poli- 
ticians, merchants,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  could 
throw  upon  it  has  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  flame,  or 
even  to  prevent  it  from  spreading-  The  moral  ther- 
mometer can  never  again  fall  to  the  old  freezing  point. 
In  view  of  this,  we  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  But 
who  that  observes  passing  events,  and  reflects  upon 
their  indications,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fire  is  no  longer  needed  ? 

It  is  true  that  blood  and  treasure  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  put  down  a  most  wicked  and  sanguinary  re- 
bellion, the  proclaimed  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  SLAVERY.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  manifests,  in  every  possible  way,  a 
vigilant  carefulness  to  protect  the  claims  of  Slavery, 
and  politicians  are  continually  announcing  that  the 
war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  war. 
There  are  now  very  few  slaveholders  who  condescend 
to  profess  allegiance  to  the  government;  yet,  small  as 
is  the  remnant  of  that  powerful  and  unprincipled  oli- 
garchy, they  still  appear  to  govern  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  The  honest  expression  of  THE  PEOPLE'S 
wishes  is  required  to  be  suppressed,  lest  the  utterance 
should  prove  offensive  to  this  arrogant  minority,  so 
long  accustomed  to  rule  the  majority.  The  people  are 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  their  country.  If  th 
polar  star  of  a  great  idea  were  presented  to  them,  they 
would  follow  it  with  eager  courage  through  suffering 
and  death.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  politicians 
to  create  a  fog  bo  dense  that  neither  star  nor  sunlight 
shall  glimmer  through  it  t<j  guide  the  millions,  who 
are  longing  to  be  led  in  ihe  right  direction. 

Is  this  a  time  to  let  the  sacred  fire  smoulder  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  watch  it 
with  vigilance,  and  feed  it  with  untiring  activity. 

We,  Abolitionists,  still  have  unwavering  faith  that 
"a  straight  line  is  always  the  shortest,  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  mathematics."  Politicians  are  always  in 
need  of  being  convinced  of  this  obvious  truth ;  and 
they  are  peculiarly  in  need  of  it  now.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  to  work  for  the  good  old  cause  in  every  way 
that  is  consistent  with  our  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. Let  us  meet  together,  that  our  hearts  may  he 
cheered  and  our  hands  strengthened  for  whatsoever 
work  the  God  of  the  oppressed  may  call  upon  us  to  do. 

All  those  who  have  faith  in  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, all  who  believe  that  the  effect  of  righteousness 
would  be  peace  and  security  for  our  unhappy  country, 
are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  meet  us  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  in  Boston,  in  January  next. 
[Particulars  hereafter.] 

•Contributions,  and  expressions  of  sympathy,  from 
friends  at  home  or  abroad,  in  person  or  by  letter,  will 
be  most  thankfully  received  ;  for  we  have  great  need 
of  both  at  this  most  momentous  and  trying  crisis. 


L.  Maria  Child, 

Mart/  May, 
Louisa  Loring, 
Henrietta  Sargent, 
Sarah  Russell  May, 
Helen  Eliza  Garrison, 
Anna  Shaw  Greene, 
Sarah  Blake  Shaw, 
Caroline  C.  Thayer, 
Abhy  Kellcg  Faster, 
Lydia  II  Parka; 

A  ugusta  (•'■  King, 

Mattie  Grijjilh, 
Mary  Jackson, 
Evelina  A.  Smith, 


Mary  Willey, 
A  n  n  Rebecca  Bmmhalt, 
Sarah  P.  Remond, 
Mary  E,  Stearns, 
Sarah  J.  NotoeU, 
Elizabeth   Von  A  mini, 
Anne  Langdon  Alger, 
Eliza    \ptharp, 
Sarah  Cowing, 
Sarah  II.  Sonthwiek, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Sargr.nf, 
Sarah  C.  Atkinson, 
Abby  Francis, 
Mary  Jane  Parkman, 
Oeorgina  Otis, 


Caroline  M.  Severance,   Abhy  ll.  Stephenson, 

F./i:abrtk  Gay,  Abby  F.  Man/ey, 

Katlu-ritie  F.arlr  Farnum. 


Detention  op  Rebels  CLAisrrNG  Slaves.  Gen- 
eral Heintzelman  has  within  the  past  few  weeks  added 
to  the  population  of  Alexandria  several  Virginians 
whose  desire  to  recover  fugitive  slaves  outran  their 
discretion.  When  they  presented  themselves  at  his 
headquarters  in  search  of  their  lost  bondsmen,  he  in- 
formed them  that  the  soldiers,  of  the  National  army 
were  not  slave  catchers,  and  when,  satisfied  that  he- 
meant  what  he  said,  they  essayed  to  return  to  their 
farms,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  permit  civilians  to 
go  beyond  or  to  remain  within  his  lines.  One  of  them 
has,  in  consequence,  been  a  month  in  Alexandria  wait 
ing  for  the  army  to  advance  to  the  other  side  of  his 
plantation.  "  Dark-skinned  Union  men  "  continue  to 
seek  Gen.  Heintzelman's  camp,  but  fewer  rebel  own- 
ers visit  him. 


The  iNnnrKNriENT.  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  have  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  tho  Independent.  They  have  edited  tho 
paper  ever  since  it  was  started,  thirteen  years  ago. 

Henry  Ward  Beocher  [a  now  to  be  its  editor.    Dr, 

Leavitt  and  Theodore  Tilton  still  retain  their  editorial 
connections  with  the  paper, 


ij^"  We  print  this  morning  the  lecture  of  Wendell 
Phillips  on  the  war,  delivered  last  evening  in  the 
Cooper  Institute  to  an  overflowing  audience.  In  spite 
of  the  incendiary  appeals  of  the  Herald,  the  audience 
was  one  of  the  most  orderly  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  speaker  awakened  such  enthu- 
siastic responses  aB  were  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
in  (he  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Phillips  regards  tho 
negro  as  the  key  of  our  position.  Whichever  side 
takes  the  negro  by  the  hand  will  win  in  the  contest. 
Justice  eventually  triumphs.  If  we  do  not  free  the 
blacks,  and  avail  ourselveB  of  their  services,  Jeff. 
Davis  assuredly  will  achieve  success  and  Southern  in- 
dependence.— New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  20th. 

$$T*  'i-'he  speech  here  referred  to  by  the  Tribune  we 
give  entire  in  our  present  number,  as  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Phillips.  It  has  all  that  terseness  of 
thought  and  expression,  masterly  ability,  and  rare  elo- 
quence, which  so  uniformly  characterize  Mr.  P's  pub- 
lic addresses,  and  will  be  read,  of  coarse,  wrth  absorb- 
ing interest.  Its  length  necessarily  excludes  our  usual 
variety  of  matter,  and  all  details  of  the  various  mili- 
tary conflicts  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  which  in 
every  instance  have  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
rebels. 


$3tT'  A  lady  who  left  Savannah  on  the  24th  ultimo, 
and  whose  statements  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit, 
says  that  there  was  the  greatest  terror  in  that  city 
when  the  news  of  the  Federal  victory  at  Port  Royal 
became  known.  Everybody  ran  off  who  could  ran, 
and  every  one  carried  as  much  as  he  or  she  could 
take.     The  lady  says  : — 

"A  number  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  removed  ev- 
ery valuable  movable  thing  in  their  houses  to  some 
place  in  the  country,  and  placed  combustible  material 
in  the  rooms,  preparatory  to  firing  them  as  soon  as 
the  Yankees  landed.  Cotton  was  sent  inland  as  fast 
as  it  could  be  carried.  But  the  Yankees  did  not  land, 
no  movement  was  made  toward  Savannah,  and  the 
senses  of  brave  Southrons  began  to  come  back  to 
them.  They  telegraphed  to  different  points  of  their 
danger,  and  in  a  few  days  there  were  l7,QO0_tjm^jn 
the  city  ;  the  fort  was  reinforced,  the  batteries  mannecF, 
new  works  of  defence  erected,  and  preparations  made 
to  give  the  Yankees  a  warm  reception  when  they 
made  their  appearance.  The  women  got  over  their 
fright,  and  after  an  absence  of  five  days  in  the  coun- 
try, Miss  A.  returned  with  her  friends  to  the  city. 
The  slaves  of  Savannah  expressed  very  great  fear  of 
the  Yankees,  and  ran  away  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, except  such  as  were  kept  in  town  by  their  mas- 
ters. At  Beaufort,  all  the  good  slaves  went  away 
with  the  whites,  only  the  vicious  ones  remained  in  the 
place.  One  slave-owner,  who  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  Beaufort  very  suddenly,  called  all  his  slaves  to- 
gether, and  asked  how  many  of  them  would  go  with 
him.  Out  of  over  a  hundred,  but  ten  refused  to  go. 
He  took  them  to  the  back  yard,  and  deliberately  shot  every 
—  of  them." 


Gen.  Hunter's  Platte  County  Policy.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  of  Platte  county,  (Mo.)  visited 
Gen.  Hunter  on  Monday,  the  2d.  The  General  said 
to  them  :  "  Tell  the  Trustees  of  Platte  county^-tEat 
unless  they  give  up  Gordon  and  his  gang,  and  break 
up  every  rebel  camp,  /  shall  send  Colonel  Jennison 
over  there  with  orders  to'burn  every  house  in  the  county.  I 
am  getting  tired  of  the  whole  subject." 

Committee — Will  you  put  that  in  writing  ?  " 

Gen.  Hunter — "  I  will." 

That  brief  interview  satisfied  Platte  county,  and  the* 
policy  indicated  will  satisfy  Kansas  and  the  coun- 
try.— Chicago  Tribune. 


Congress.  In  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
on  Monday  last — 

Mr.   Wilson's    resolution    requesting  the   Military 
Committee  to  report  a  bill  for  the  enactment  of 
ditional  article  of  war,  prohibiting.: 
tary  service  of  the  United  State--  osing  jViretjB 
their  command  for  the  return  of  fligitiVe  sl^H| 
considered  and  passed;   ayes  6'',   -'-,-■    -    -fft juT^^-j 
The  punishment  for  violations  ia  dismissal  from  ser- 
vice. 

A  communication  was  received  from  W.  H.  Lam  on, 

sq.,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  that  body  requiring  him  to  show  by 
what  authority  he  receives  and  retains  slaves  in  the 

"  of  this  District.  T!:e  reply  of  Col.  Lamon  is  in 
substance  that  the  pn'eiice  -^  acquiesced  in  by  him  on 
account  of  the  aav  ^ed  upon  some  valid 

law  into  which  he  has  tdade  no  inV«s^5ation. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  NORTH.— The re  win  ie~~ 
Slavery  meeting  in  Georgetown,  on  Sunday,   29th  inst.,  to*" 
be  continued  through  the  day  and  evening,  at  the  i 
hoars.     In  the  present  position  of  our  national  affairs,  no 
argument  can  be  required  to  induce  a  largo  attendance  of 
genuine  lovers  of  liberty,  not  only  of  Georgetown,  but 
all    tho  contiguous  towns. 

Cha's  L.  Remoxd,  S.  S.  Foster,  H.  C.  Tv  right  and  Par- 
ker Pillsbury  will  address  the  meetings. 


f"  G.  B.  STEBBINS,  of  Rochester,  ST.  Y.,.will  speak; 
at  North  Abington,  Sunday,  Dec.  29,  on  "The  Slave- 
holders' Rebellion — Its  Cause  ajid  Cure." 

W  A.  T.  FOS3,  an  Agent  of  t 
ety,  will  speak  at  ililford,  N.  H., 
and  at  Groton.  Mass.,  Jan.  5. 


GF  WORCESTER.— There  will  be  an  Anti-Slavery 
meeting  at  Worcester,  in  Washburn  Hall,  on  Sunday,  Jan. 
t  the  usual  hours,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 
Particulars  will  bo  given  in  next  Liberator. 


W  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,   M.   D.,  has  removed    to 
695  Washington  street,   2d  door  North  of  Warren.     Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children-. 
References.— Luther  Clark,  M.D.;  David  Thayer,  M.  D. 

Office  hours  from  2  to  4,  P.  M. 


PRIVATE    TUITION. 

IT  having  boeu  deemed  advisable  to  suspend,  temporari- 
ly, the  Hopedale  Home  School  at  the  expiration  of  tho 
present  term,  auuonncement  is  hereby  made,  that  Mrs. 
B.  Haywood,  one  of  the  Principals,  will  be  pleased  to 
reoeive  a  few  Young  Ladies  into  her  family  for  Instruc- 
tion in  the  English,  Branches,  French,  Drawing  and  Paint* 
ing,  and  Music.  Tho  term  will  commence  on  Wednesday, 
Jan.  1,  1862,  ami  continue  Fifteen  Weeks. 
For  particulars,  please  ad^ireas 

ABBIE  B.  HAYWOOD. 
ITopedalo,  Milford,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1861. 
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Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

THIS  is  a  now  style,  first  class,  double  thread.  Family 
Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  tho  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  .t  Wilson,  and  Grover  A  Baker,  aud  its 
co  list  ruction  is  tho  bost  combination  of  tho  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  those  parties,  and  the  patent*  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  nwimlod  a  Sitnr 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  tho  BfeohanW  Charitable.  Asso- 
ciation, and  arc  tho  best  finished  aud  most  substantially 
made  Family  .Machines  now  iu  tho  market. 

SST  Sales  Room,  IS8  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere . 

All  kinds  of  Sowiug  Maohiuo  work  done,  at  short  notice. 

Boston,  Jan.  IS,  1861.  3m. 

Paukkh's  Srwini;  Macliinks  have  many  nualtties  that 
recommend  thorn  to  use  in  families.  Tho  several  parts  aro 
pinned  together,  so  that  It  la  Rlwaya  adjusted  and  romiy 
for  work,  and  not  liable  to  got  out  of  repair.  \\  is  Hio 
best  linishofl,  and  most  firmly  and  SubstantiftUj  Bud«  ma- 
chine in  tho  Fair.  Its  motions  aro  all  positive,  its  tension 
easily  adjutH.i'd.  am!  il  kavw  DOridgBOn  the  btMk of  tho 
work.  It  will  hem,  foil,  stitch,  run,  bind  and  gntlier.  ami 
the  work  cannot  be  ripped,  wwpl  designedly,  li  mwt  Bran 
common  spools,  with  silk,  linen  or  cotton,  with  equal  fa- 
cility. Tho  stitch  made  upon  this  mac  hi  no  was  recently 
awarded  tho  first  priw  at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair,  for  its 
superiority. — Boston   l\avellcr. 


JOHN     S.     BOCK, 
ATTORNEY  AND  COVXSKLLOR   AT  LAW, 
No.  G  Tbkmost  Strket,        -        -  Bostos. 
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For  the  Liberator. 

THE  SLATE'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  STAE-SPAU- 
GLED  BANNER. 

Starry  banner  !  waving  free, 
Over  land  and  over  sea, 
Proudly  o'er  the  world  you  wave, 
Yet,  benoath  you  sighs  the  slave  ! 
Starry  banner,  wave  for  me, 
Break  the  bonds  of  Slavery  ! 

Lovely  banner,  floating  high, 
Thou  hast  heaven's  own  azure  dye  ; 
Shall  thy  stars  that  gleam  so  bright, 
Leave  me  ever  here  in  night  ? 
Lovely  banner,  wave  for  me, 
Light  the  night  of  Slavery  ! 

Flag  of  Freedom  !  unto  thee 

White  men  look,  and  boast  they're  free  : 

Must  /still,  in  grief  and  pain, 

Turn  my  eyes  to  thee  in  vain  ? 

Starry  banner,  wave  for  me/ 

Break  my  chains,  and  set  me  free  ! 

Starry  banner  !  onward  wave  ! 
Float  in  merey  o'er  the  slave, 
Till  he,  too,  can  look  to  thee, 
And  rejoice  shat  ho  is  free  ! 
Flag  of  Freedom  !  over  me 
TVave,  and  give  me  liberty  ! 

Dor.A  M.  "West. 


From  the  Christian  Inquirer. 

ANGELS    OF   EAETH. 

BY  J.    C.    HAGEN. 

There  are  angels,  angels  many 

a  now  upon  the  earth, 
Dark  as  it  may  seem  to  any 

Creature  of  celestial  birth. 
Though,  while  on  their  earthly  mission, 

They  are  robed  in  forms  of  clay, 
To  our  spiritual  vision 

Brighter  than  the  sun  are  they. 

Tints  the  world  could  give  them  never, 
Deck  the  wings  on  which  they  move  ; 

For  these  angel  ones  are  ever 
Borne  upon  the  wings  of  lore. 

'Mid  earth's  scenes  of  mirth  and  gladness 

Look  not  for  these  forms  of  light  ; 
Oft'ner,  'mid  its  gloom  and  sadness, 

Will  you  see  their  faces  bright. 
Oft  they  seek  the  dwelling  lonely 
~"      Of  the  world-deserted  one, 
Cheering  homes  the  selfish  only 

Know  of  to  avoid  and  shun  ; 

How  in  kindness  ministering 

To  the  needy  and  oppressed  ; 
Now  the  drooping  spirit  cheering. 

Giving  to  the  weary  rest ; 

Oft,  the  scoffer's  voice  unheeding, 

Solacing  the  child  of  sbame, 
And  her  trembling  footsteps  leading 

Back,  her  virtue  to  reclaim. 
Often  may  yon  see  them  shaking 

From  the  slave  his  galling  chain. 
And  his  torpid  soul  awaking 

Unto  life  and  strength  again. 
Of  the  dungeon,  dread  and  fearful. 

Oft  the  ponderous  door  they  ope, 
To  the  wretch,  in  accents  cheerful, 

Whispering  courage,  whispering  hope  ; 

O'er  the  couch  of  sickness  bending, 

"When  the  leech's  skill  is  vain, 
Aid  to  fainting  nature  lending, 

Giving  life  and  health  again  ; 
Often  at  the  death-bed  kneeling, 

In  the  fervency  of  prayer, 
-    *HeaYen  unto  the  soul  revealing 

-That  was  sinking  mfch  despair  ; 
''■iiroSiy3*™.*  godlike  love,  beseeching 

Men  to  shun  the  fields  of  gore, 
"When  unheeded  all  their  preaching, 

Healing  up  the  wounds  of  war  ; 
Childhood's  guileless  nature  warning 

From  the  paths  that  lead  astray  ; 
Fitting  manhood's  early  morning 

For  the  Iabnsr»f  the  4»j^ 

Ever  toilingj-flVer  striving 

oTeach  his  aim  and  worth, 
"And  God's  holy  law  reviving, 
Are  these  angels  of  the  earth. 

Shedding  bitter  tears  of  sorrow 

O'er  the  ills  they  cannot  stay, 
Ever  hoping  for  to-morrow 

Something  better  than  to-day. 
Surely,  when,  their  task  completing, 

They  to  better  worlds  shall  fly, 
They  shall  meet  a  friendly  greeting 

From  their  brethren  in  the  sky. 

From  the  Anti-Tobacco  Journal. 

-.TOE  OITE  ARMY  AUD  NAVY. 

I'm  beat  !    There,  boys,  I'll  give  it  up, 

This  cursed  trick  of  drinking  ! 
I've  nursed  the  devil  long  enough 

For  my  own  good,  I'm  thinking. 
So,  here  goes  bottle,  pipe,  cicac. 

The  vile  confederation  ! 
Hurrah,  my  boys,  I'm  strong  enough 

To  beat  the  whole  creation  ! 
Come  Jack,  come  Joe,  come  comrades  all, 

And  quit  yonr  drunken  capers  ; 
This  Mr.  T***k  is  "  np  to  snuff," 

I  tell  you  in  these  Papers. 
He  shows  the  thing  up  mighty  smart — 

And,  what's  the  very  best  on 't, 
It 's  true  as  Gospel,  all  he  says, —  ^ 

Too  true  to  make  a  jest  on't. 
I've  served  the  devil,  boys,  you  know, 

In  shape  of  pipes  and  brahdy, 
Until  he  's  come  to  count  on  me 

Ae  something  pretty  handy. 
I  know  the  Cum — wnT?  man  alive, 

He  wants  me,  souland  body  ! 
His  terms, — you  know  them  well  enongh, — 

Tobacco,  pipes,  and  toddy. 

I  have  a  mother,  boys,  at  home, 

And,  when  I  was  a  shaver, 
She  used  to  talk  a  dual  to  mo 

About  my  "good  behavior." 
I've  made  her  old  eyes  water  since  ; 

But  now,  I  'II  tell  you  what,  sir, 
I'll  make  her  cry  on  t'  other  side  ; 

I'll  be  no  more  a  sot,  sir. 

Then  here  goes  swearing,  kcm,  cigars, 

The  whole  vile  crew  together  ! 
God  helping  me,  I'll  stiver  through, 

In  spite  of  wind  and  weather. 
Hark  !  there's  the  drum  !    To  arms,  my  boys  ! 

The  whole  Confederation 
Can  't  scare  mo  now — I  'm  strong  enough 

To  conquer  all  creation  ! 
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WIN  TEE. 

Lo,  Winter  comes  !  and  all  his  heralds  blow 

Their  gusty  trumpets,  and  his  tents  of  snow 

Usurp  the  fields  from  whence  gad  Autumn  flies — 

Autumn,  that  finds  a  Southern  clime,  or  dies. 

The  streams  are  dumb  with  woe  ;   the  forest  grieves, 

"Wailing  the  loss  of  all  its  summer  leaves  ; 

Ah  some  fond  Rachel  on  her  childless  breast 

Clasps  her  thin  hands  where  once  her  young  wero  prcsflcd 

Then  flings  her  empty  arms  into  the  air, 

And  swells  the  gale  with  her  convulsed  despair. 


THE  ANTHEM  OF  FEEEDOM. 

Like  some  old  organ-peal, 
Solemn  and  grand, 

The  anthem  of  Freedom 
Swoops  through  tho  land. 


PEOPHETIO   COMMUNICATION, 


W.  L.  Garrison  : 

Dear  Friend — The  following  prophetic  communi- 
cation, purporting  to  come  from  the  spirit  world,  was 
written, — at  the  period  of  its  date,  now  about  ten 
years  since, — by  a  lady  in  Western  New  York,  who, 
under  similar  influence,  penned  many  beautiful  and 
interesting  articles,  bearing  the  names  of  different  in- 
dividuals. Her  mind  and  hand  purported  to  be  con- 
trolled by  her  father,  who  was  an  excellent  man,  and 
then  about  thirty  years  in  the  angel  world,  and  without 
whose  permission  none  others  could  have  access  to  her. 
She  wrote  with  rapidity,  though  seeing  but  a  word  at 
a  time,  and  could  not  tell,  when  a  communication  was 
finished,  whether  or  not  there  was  in  it  any  connec- 
tion of  ideas.  What  was  written  was,  of  course,  as 
new  to  her  as  to  any  one  else.  Its  publication  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  without  interest,  as  foreshadowing 
the  solemn  events  which  are  now  transpiring  in  our 
country,  and  as  indicating  the  propitious  results  to 
which  they  are  tending. 

THOMAS  McCLINTOCK. 

Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  30th,  1861. 

11th  mo.  2d,  1851. 
My  Daughter — At  the  earnest  desire  of  one  who 
for  his  country  contended  while  he  inhabited  the  ru- 
dimental  sphere,  do  I  now  announce  to  thee  the  pres- 
ence of  George  Washington,  who  wishes  to  write  a 
few  thoughts.  Thy   Father. 

"Woe,  woe  to  America!  A  woe  is  pronounced 
against  her  from  heaven.  She  hath  forsaken  her 
God.  She  hath  bowed  herself  to  Ambition  and  Ava 
rice.  She  hath  encompassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
proselytes.  She  hath  sought  to  enlarge  her  bounda- 
ries, and  to  he  amongst  the  mighty  of  the  earth.  But 
the  day  of  her  humiliation  is  at  hand.  Her  govern- 
ment shall  be  broken  up.  Her  children  shall  rise  in 
rebellion,  and  cause  her  to  become  a  by-word  and 
hissing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  My  soul 
goes  out  in  mourning  at  her  degeneracy.  Better  had 
she  never  been  born  to  inherit  the  mal-organization 
of  her  parents.  They  saw  but  in  part  the  beauty,  the 
holiness  of  that  perfect  liberty  which  the  children  of 
light  are  called  into,  and  hence  transmitted  to  their 
posterity  imperfection,  whose  giant  growth  now  over- 
spreads the  land  of  my  love. 

0,  America!  the  magnitude  of  thy  errors  is  as  a 
mountain  piled  up  to  heaven.  It  shall  he  shaken  by 
the  mighty  power  of  God.  It  already  totters  to  its 
base.  It  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Its  volcanic  elements  will  burst  it  asunder,  and  not  a 
fragment  shall  be  left.  On  its  site  then  will  be  reared 
a  structure  of  beauty,  of  goodness,  fit  for  the  children 
of  purity  to  inhabit ;  for  on  its  door-posts  will  be  bla- 
zoned her  motto  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
for  all.  The  seed  of  oppression  will  not  be  left  with- 
in her  portals  to  strike  root  and  rear  its  gigantic  head, 
sending  forth  poison  to  infect  the  land. 

Then,  all  who  dwell  in  the  soil  of  freedom,  from 
whence  are  to  be  dug  the  foundation  stones  on  which 
this  structure  is  to  be  built,  cease  not  to  exhume 
them  from  their  resting  places,  in  order  that  they  may- 
be ready  when  called  for.  Then  will  the  earth  ap- 
proach the  angel  sphere,  and  they  will  descend  with 
their  influence  to  cause  it  to  come  forth  clad  in  its 
robes  of  strength  and  power,  to  resist  all  opposing 
forces." — [A  Voice  from  Heaven,  through  George  Wash- 
ington.] 

EMANCIPATION  LEAGUE. 

Friend  Garrison  : 

We  have  organized  an  Emancipation  League  here, 
and  the  following  persons  have  been  chosen  its  offi- 
cers: — George  Keely  Radeiiffe,  President;  Michael  C. 
Tee!  and  Oliver  J.  Gerrish,  Vice  Presidents ;  Edward 
Everett  Emerson,  Secretary;  Charles  II.  Philbrick, 
JYeaswrer. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  this  League  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
particularly  the  Liberator,  and  Pine  and  Palm : — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  recent  death  of  Francis 
Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  that  city  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  upright,  far-seeing,  warm-hearted  and  noble- 
minded  citizens,  whose  works  follow  him  only  in 
praise,  and  whom  every  good  man  should  strive  to 
emulate. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  double  capacity  of  President 
of  one  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  Treasurer  of  another, 
for  a  long  series  ef  years,  he  magnified  and  made 
honorable  a  noble  cause,  and  discharged  his  duties  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  all  other  positions  of  trust,  with 
marked  efficiency,  and  without  reproach.  That  we 
especially  honor  him  for  his  fidelity  to  the  slave,  and 
his  humanity  toward  all  fugitives  from  the  prisi 
house  of  bondage ;  and  that  we  rejoice  that,  in  his  last 
will  and  testimony,  this  hunted  and  oppressed  race 
were  remembered,  to  his  everlasting  honor. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  further,  that  in  his  last 
will  and  testament,  the  pioneers  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
cause  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  we  commend 
heartily  his  example  in  this  respect  to  all  wealthy  and 
philanthropic  people  who  desire  to  animate  and  en- 
large the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  noble  men  and 
women,  and  secure  to  the  rising  generation  a  proper 
education  in  works  of  philanthropy  to  their  fellow- 
men,  however  persecuted  and  degraded. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  kindly  with  the 
relatives  and  friends  of.  the  lamented  deceased,  and 
would  fain  inspire  them  to  keep  his  memory 
green  by  words  and  deeds  of  charity  and  good-will  to 
their  fellows,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  color. 

Resolved,  That  the  sublime  principle  inaugurated 
by  John  C.  Fremont,  if  carried  out  lo  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, would  have  created  the  only  policy  by  which 
armed  traitors,  marauders  and  pirates  can  be  effectu- 
ally conquered. 

G.  K.  RADCLIFFE,  President 

Haverhill,  Dec.  14,1861. 

We  have  associated  ourselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diffusing  all  the  information  possible  pertinent 
to  the  crisis  now  upon  us,  and  which  we  hope  and  trust 
will  soon  come  to  an  end  by  the  utter  extinction 
of  slavery,  its  undoubted  cause.  No  other 
but  Emancipation  can  be  effectual ;  and  we  agree  with 
you  that  colonization,  as  broached  by  the  President, 
would  only  produce  "fresh  agitation  and  unend: 
conflict."  And  we  endorse,  to  the  fullest  extent,  your 
very  apt  remark,  that  "  President  Lincoln  may  colo- 
nize himself,  if  he  choose,  but  it  is  an  impertinent  «ct 
on  his  part,  to  propose  the  getting  rid  of  those  who 
are  as  good  as  himself."  No  man  who  cares  a  "  fig" 
for  the  Golden  Rule  or  Declaration  of  Independence — 
who  cares  a  "snap"  for  genuine  Republicanism. 
Democracy  or  Christianity,  can  tolerate  this  scheme 
for  a  moment.  Every  friend  to  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted  humanity  ought  to  flout  and  scout  it,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  source  it  comes.  This  hounding  dowr, 
an  innocent  and  unfortunate  people,— according  to  The- 
odore Parker,  the  most  docile  and  affectionate  race 
in  the  world, — seems  to  us  as  cowardly  as  it  is  cruel 
But  I  wilt  not  dwell  upon  the  matter.  Let  me  add; 
that  we  are  utterly  ashamed  of  the  metropolis  of  this 
State  in  again  electing  WigMman  as  Mayor,  a  man 
who  would  be  repudiated  by  Massachusetts  for  any 
office  that  might  be  named.  And  we  have  just  about 
as  much  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  daily  press  of 
Boston.  With  the  exception  (not  wholly,  either,) 
of  the  Transcript  and  Traveller,  no  press  in  the  United 
States  is  more  heartless,  mendacious  and  vacillating. 
Is  Boston  never  to  be  rid  of  such  nuisances  as  the 
Courier  and  its  mercenary  anil  depraved  pandercre  and 
bnckerH?  Let  her  be  warned  that  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  never  will  honor  any  such  "  notions"  as 
mobocratic  mayors  or  prostituted  presses.     Mark  that ! 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  officers  of 
our  League  are  all  printers — steady  and  true  men. 
Documents  sent  to  either  with  he  gratefully  received, 
rear!  and  pondered.  "  Circulating  the  truth"  is  one 
of  our  grand  objects.  PENTUCKET. 


SIDE   GLANCES   AT   THE   WAX 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  How  goes  the 
conflict  ?  Are  wc  approaching  the  hour  of  emancipa- 
tion, or  are  we  rolling  back  into  barbarism?  Hope 
whispers,  all  will  end  well.  God  and  Right  will  tri- 
umph. 

"Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small — 
Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting, 
"With  exactness  grinds  he  aH." 

But  there  are  side  glances,  which  fail  not  to  amuse  and 
profit  the  "  looker-on  in  Venice."  How  rapidly  we 
seem  to  be  advancing  towards  common  sense  and  de- 
cency in  our  Christian  treatment  of  each  other  !  The 
slaves  prove  not  the  only  contraband  article-  The 
spirit  of  sect  gets  no  pass  over  the  line.  Orthodox 
and  heterodox  mix  up  in  glorious  union.  In  camp 
life,  the  shibboleth  of  sectarianism  is  unknown.  This 
is  progress  in  the  direction  of  that  unity  for  which 
Christ  prayed,  that  his  disciples  might  all  be  one.  If 
the  claim  is  valid  that  there  arc  disciples  of  the  Mas- 
ter who  fight  for  dominion,  then  the  war  is  a  faithful 
school. 

It  really,  however,  seems  sad  that  a  lessen  so  cur- 
rent in  all  the  pages  of  the  Testament  can  only  be 
mastered  in  the  school  of  war.  A  poor  comment  is 
here  afforded  to  the  labors  of  the  thousand  "  legates 
from  the  skies,"  that  Christian  union  should  reveal  it- 
self only  in  time  of  carnage  and  blood.  If  soldiers  in 
the  camp  can  joyfully  sing  one  song,  pray  cannot  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  thus  sing  and  love  in  union  when 
at  the  Lord's  altar?  We  will  not  he  overmuch  crit- 
ical, but  rather  rejoice  that  unity  of  spirit  is  deemed 
essential  even  by  soldiers  in  the  army. 

Is  it  said,  this  is  being  thankful  for  small  favors  ? 
Not  at  all.  Religious  creeds,  based  on  the  dogmas  of 
the  church,  amount  to  but  little  as  tests  of  character. 
Men  and  women  believe  enough — perhaps  too  much. 
But  in  making  an  application  of  what  is  assented  to 
comes  the  trial.  The  war  has  thus  far  proved  to  be 
eye-salve  in  clearing  the  vision  respecting  the  hair- 
splitting of  theological  belligerents. 

Another  glance  cheers  us  with  the  thought  that 
geographical  distinctions  vanish  away.  A  man  's  a 
man  for  his  worth  in  duty.  The  spirit  of  caste  is  also 
contraband.  The  soldier  does  not  hunt  up  the  birth- 
place of  his  comrade  to  measure  his  worth.  An 
Irishman  is  as  good  as  a  Yankee,  if  he  prove  faithful. 
So,  then,  the  world  does  move.  To  learn  the  simple 
truths  of  righteousness  may  cost  a  treasure  of  blood 
and  intense  suffering;  and  if  we  are  too  depraved 
and.  stupid  to  profit  by  any  other  process,  we  muBt 
welcome  this.  God  pity  us  for  our  folly,  and  save  us 
from  our  darkness ! 

Milford,  Dec.  16,  1861.  G.  W.  S. 


Change  in  a  British  Organ.  The  British  Re- 
view,  which  was  formerly  intensely  hostile  to  our  gov- 
ernment, has  lately  turned  the  other  way.  It  has  an 
elaborate  article,  showing  the  mistake  and  folly  of  se- 
cession, which  closes  as  follows  : — 

"The  Federal  Union,  let  us  add,  as  a  concluding 
consideration  for  Southern  politicians,  has  a  potential 
voice  in  the  politics  of  the  world.  It  has  lifted  itself 
np  against  Great  Britain ;  it  has  challenged  France, 
and  obtained  its  own  terms;  it  has  taught  Austria  to 
respect  American  citizens  ;  it  is  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  empire  of  Russia;  it  has  subdued  Mexico;  it  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  thirty  one  mil- 
lions of  strong  and  intelligent  people  constitute  a  great 
nation.  The  secession  of  the  South,  followed  by 
other  secessions,  incited  by  pernicious  example,  may 
break  into  fragments  this  now  powerful,  free  and  most 
valuable  member  of  the  community  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  but  the  South  never  can  inherit  its  power.  What 
great  nation  will,  ever  care  a  straw  for  anything  thought,  said 
or  done  by  an  utmost  shiptess  community  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  sinews  of  which  are  negro  slaves  ?  Secessioi 
is  not  the  road  to  empire,  but  to  insignificance  and  ruin. 


THE  BEAETORT  NEGROES, 

We  think  that  enough  tears  have  been  shed  over 
the  pi  Ife  rings  and  other  "outrages"  of  the  negroes 
at  Beaufort,  who  are  said  to  have  gutted  some  of 
their  masters'  houses  after  the  latter  had  shot  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  deserted  the  rest.  True,  it  was  a 
sad  exhibition  of  human  depravity  for  those  igno- 
rant slaves  to  rob  and  defile  the  mansions  of  such 
high-born  rebels  as  Barnwell  Rhett  and  Gen.  Dray 
ton  !  But  have  we  not  bemoaned  it  about  long 
enough  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  our  officers  at 
Port  Royal  to  cease  denouncing  the  blacks,  and  look 
after  thyjr  rebel  masters  awhile'?  Two  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  Com.  Dupont  cleared  away  the  obsta- 
cles to  a  landing  for  our  troops,  and  the  only  thing 
we  have  heard  from  that  quarter  since  is,  that  Gen. 
Sherman  sent  his  proclamation  ten  miles  into  the 
interior  by  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant  and  a  surgeon, 
who  tried  to  force  it  upon  a  rebel  clergyman,  who 
wouldn't  take  it,  but  who  finally  consented  to  de- 
liver it  to  another  clergyman,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
British  subject — the  lieutenant  assuring  all  persons 
whom  he  met  that  the  outrages  perpetrated  at  Beau- 
fort were  committed  by  negroes.  How  sad  it  was 
that  Sambo  and  Cuffee  should  have  abused  the  con 
fidence  of  Mr.  Rhett  and  Gen.  Drayton  during  their 
absence ! 

It  was  supposed  that  Gen.  Sherman  went  to 
South  Carolina  to  fight  the  most  desperate  gan< 
parricides  that  ever  took  up  arms  against  their 
country.  Secretary  Cameron  assures  us  that,  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  that  latitude,  he 
had  given  the  commander  of  the  expedition  authority 
to  employ  the  slaves  in  any  manner  he  should  deem 
most  advantageous,  "  whether  in  squads,  companies 
or  otherwise,"  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  sent  a 
large  extra  supply  of  arms.  Yet,  so  far  from  re- 
sorting to  this  element  of  strength,  our  officers  seem 
to  be  snivelling  over  the  lawless  condition  of  the 
Beaufort  negroes,  who  have  simply  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  masters  in  rebellion  and  robbery, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  country  had 
high  hopes  of  Gen.  Sherman.  Sherman's  battery 
had  won  an  enviable  fame.  Squeamishness  towards 
slavery,  and  the  suavity  of  a  dancing  master  to- 
wards rebels  who  are  prating  about  black  flags, 
were  not  supposed  to  be  among  his  distinguishing 
traits.  Bloodshed  and  victory,  without  mouthiiij 
or  compunction,  were  hopefully  looked  for  frori 
him.  '  They  have  not  come  yet,  and  the  promise  is 
not  flattering,  if  slavery  is  to  be  treated  after  tV 
gingerly  fashion.  Gen.  Sherman  might,  ere  this, 
have  had  five  thousand  able-bodied  negroes  drilling 
or  laboring  in  his  camp,  if  he  had  acted  upon  the 
authority  placed  in  his  hands.  Yet,  in  a  county 
which  had  six  loyal  blacks  to  one  rebel  white  man 
he  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hedge  himself 
with  earth-works,  and  bewail  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
Beaufort  slaves. — Chicago  Tribune. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  new 
life  in  South  Carolina  is  afforded  by  the  negroes. 
Black  servants  have  been  hired  by  many  of  the 
officers,  as  waiters,  washermen  and  women.  Black 
gangs  have  worked  on  the  shore,  or  been  used  as 
oarsmen  ;  blacks  have  served  as  scouts  and  guides 
in  the  reconnoissanees.  Crowds  of  the  women  and 
children  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  camps, 
hut  especially  near  headquarters,  where  they  inhabit 
their  old  huts  still.  There  they  receive  their  ra- 
tions, there  they  build  fires  to  cook  their  food  or  do 
their  washing,  and  cluster  into  odd-looking  group: 
picturesque  for  all  their  squalor.  The  men  and 
boys  join  them  at  night,  and  always,  after  supper, 
a  dilapidated  outhouse,  is  held  a  prayer-meeting.  I 
listened  outside,  last  night,  and  heard  ardent  ejacu- 
lations of  thanksgiving  for  the  favorable  chance 
God  had  given  to  "  my  colored  brudden."  The 
jargon  was  absurd,  but  it  was  earnest;  the  singing 
was  out  of  tune  and  time,  but  it  was  fervent.  In 
some  quarters,  the  blacks  arc  less  religions,  and  held 
a  ball  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  the  Yankees.  I 
have  talked  with  nearly  half  of  those  1  have  seen ; 
have  asked  them  which  they  preferred,  the  new 
the  old  order  of  things  ;  and  thouglrsome  few  here 
and  there  spoke  kindly  of  their  old  masters,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  genuineness  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  change. 

At  Beaufort,  where  not  a  few  seemed  sad  at  the 
pillaging  that  had  occurred,  yet  even  these  declared 
they  had  long  prayed  for  our  coming.  They 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  our  injuring  them,  which  all 
declared  their  masters  had  endeavored  to  instil. 
The  fact  that  they  receive  pay  for  their  labor  seems 
especially  to  delight  them  ;  and  as  for  comfort,  manv 
have  told  me  that  they  never  lived  so  well  before. 
None  evince  a  vindictive  spirit;  even  those  who 
speak  of  having  been  whipped  often  and  severely 
are  by  no  means  indignant;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  seem  to  have  been  most,  kindly  treated. 
evince  no  regret  for  their  old  condition.  Two  or 
three,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  were  undoubtedly 
found  armed  at  Beaufort,  but  no  other  indications 
of  a  warlike  disposition  have  been  detected.  The 
determination  of  all  who  can  escape  to  leave  then 
master  is,  however,  continually  asserted.  So  far  a: 
the.  slaws  are  concerned,  an  advance  into  the  dountry 
from  H'dtcm  Head  w«nhl  Undoubtedly  he  followed  by 
an  immediate  rush  of  the  whole  population  inward 
our  camps.  1  doubt  whether  they  would  he  guilty 
of  greater  atrocities  than  those  of 'pillage,  unless  the 
whites  should  madly  provoke  f hem,  or  insist  upon 
the  slaves  following.  Cenlnries  of  bondage  have 
had  their  effect?  anil  the  spirit  of  the  nice  is  effec- 
tually cowed  ;  they  are  not  savages,  hut  slaves. 

Defenses  nv  Washington.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army— General 

Barnard— made  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  there  are 
forty-eight  defensive  works  around  and  in  rinse  vi- 
cinity io  Washington,  which  mount  three  hundred 
guns  that  defend  a  eirenmfei"'ence  of  thirty-five  uiilea 

— exceeding  by  several  miles,  in  this  n-speei.,  the 
perimeter  of  tho  largest  fortification  of  modern  timet. 


Ocr  Mulatto  Vice  President.  The  Memphis 
Avalanche  has  an  article  on  the  "  mulatto"  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  North.  It  remarks :— "  We  have  only 
been  able  to  account  for  the  remarkable  lukewarmness 
of  Hannibal  Hamlin  in  regard  to  the  Abolition  war, 
by  attributing  it  to  the  general  distrust  of  Abolition 
sincerity  entertained  by  his  race.  With  a  decided  in- 
fusion of  African  blood  in  his  veins, — a  fact  never  yet 
successfully  controverted, — we  may  suppose  that  he 
shares  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  his  African  kin. 
Neither  is  it  improbable  that  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  incongruity  and  impropriety  of  an  individual  of 
negro  extraction  ruling  over  white  people  induces  his 
reticence  and  modesty.  Every  well-bred  negro  or 
mulatto  would  shrink  from  such  an  anomalous  position 
as  unbecoming;  and  Hannibal  may  be  supposed  to  be 
well-bred,  having  received  an  education  superior  to 
that  usually  bestowed  on  free  mulattoes." 
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S^=*  Among  the  facts  ascertained  by  our  troops  in 
their  scouting  expeditions  from  Port  Royal  is  the  fol- 
lowing: that  the  contrabands  are  far  more  numerous 
than  has  hitherto  been  believed.  They  exist  in  great 
numbers  in  every  direction.  On  St.  Helena  Island 
alone,  on  the  plantations  of  Jenkins  and  Coffin,  about 
two  thousand  were  employed  ;  half  or  three-quarters 
of  that  number,  it  is  estimated,  still  remain.  They 
are  living  on  the  provisions  which  were  left  by  their 
masters ;  they  also  endeavor  to  dispose  of  it  to  parties 
of  our  troops  who  sometimes  land  there. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
blacks  employed  on  extensive  plantations  yet  remain. 
Many,  of  course,  followed  their  masters ;  others  are 
within  our  lines.  But  those  who  take  care  of  them- 
selves have  very  peculiar  ideas  of  their  own  indepen- 
dence, and  even  of  their  proprietary  rights.  When 
asked  where  their  masters  are,  they  reply,  with  much 
gusto;  that  they  have  none;  that  they  are  their  own 
masters;  "Massa  left  when  de  Yankees  come;  dey 
run  away  when  old  white  neck  (the  Wabash)  sent  de 
hotten  shot." 

The  negroes  represent  themselves  as  the  legal  own- 
ers of  all  the  live  stock,  sweet  potatoes,  and  every  de- 
scription of  provisions  or  available  means  which  have 
been  left  in  their  possession  by  their  masters.  They 
suppose  they  have  the  best  of  whatever  right  of  own- 
ership may  now  exist.  They  (those  yet  on  the  planta- 
tions) are  doing  no  work,  living  on  such  provisions  as 
they  can  find,  and  sell  quantities  to  our  troops. 

5^=  A  letter  from  Hilton  Head  says  the  negroes 
who  come  in  all  express  a  desire  to  be  free,  and  work 
for  themselves.  They  all  complain  of  harsh  treat- 
ment by  their  masters.  On  Mr.  Seabrook's  planta- 
tion, a  child  had  been  taken  by  the  master  from  almost 
every  family,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  rest  to  fol- 
low. On  one  plantation,  a  negro  was  found  who  had 
been  shot,  and  left  lyiv;/  in  the  jire-place,  nearly  burnt  to 
a  cinder — a  fact  which  rendered  the  story  of  the  others 
highly  probable. 

gj^  A  contraband  at  Beaufort  thus  describes  the 
flight  of  the  rebels:  "Fust  de  Alabamians  run,  den 
de  Georgia  cavalry  went  after  dem,  and  dey  didn't 
come  back,  den  de  Souf  Carolinians  run,  and  lef  de 
Dutch  to  be  killed."  The  Germans  manned  their 
guns. 

23^  General  Drayton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  says  the  negroes  are  behaving  well, 
and  while  he  admits  that  the  negroes  of  a  few  planta- 
tions were  insubordinate,  he  says  : — 

"I  would  respectfully  advise  that  all  planters  and 
overseers,  who  are  not  mustered  into  service,  and  art 
owners  or  agents  of  property  upon  the  main  land 
should,  without  delay,  return  to  their  several  neighbor- 
hoods, and  thus  by  their  presence  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  that  excitement  among  their  people  which  has  been 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  their  absence." 

£l^The  Pbtteartptna/^KiVer-rhus  relates  h. 
naval  officer  "  caught  a  Tartar  "  : — 

"A  naval  officer  was  so  unfortunate,  a  day  or  two 
since,  while  enjoying  his  dinner  at  Willard's  Hotel, 
to  denounce  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  'Abolition 
movements,'  and  to  add  that  '  that  Abolitionist  Henry 
Wilson  is  as  had  as  any  of  them.'  To  his  surprise,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  quietly  dining  at  his  side; 
said  in  firm  tones:  'Sir!  I  am  Senator  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  and  I. will  suggest  that  you  had  per- 
haps better  confine  yourself  to  your  duties,  instead  of 
indulging  in  such  personal  criticisms,  which  are  "  " 
taste.'  The  rebuked  officer  'shut  pan,'  and  soon  left 
the  table,  to  wait  for  the  Senator  in  the  hall,  and  h 
bly  apologise  for  his  remark." 

Smart  Hits.  Rev.  Mr.  Manning,  in  his  lectur 
Institute  Hall,  recentljr,  referred  to  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell  as  Commodore  Wilkes's  "  contrabands. 
He  also  referred  to  Mason  as  the  vindictive  persecutor 
of  John  Brown,  and  said,  that  while  the  gathering 
hosts  of  Freedom  were  chanting  on  the  Potomac, 
"John  Brown's  soul  is  marching  on,"  the  Virginia 
Senator,  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  at  Fort 
Warren,  whines  out,  dolefully,  "O  carry  me  back  to 
Old  Virginny." — Roxbury  Journal. 

Edwin  Croswell,  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the 
Albany  Argus,  the  leading  Democratic  paper  in  New 
York,  has  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  fully  endorses 
the  position  taken  by  Col.  John  Cochrane,  on  the 
question  of  emancipating  the  slaves,  as  enunciated  in 
his  recent  speech.  We  have  now  upon  the  record  the 
views  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  country,  such 
men  as  Bancroft,  Butler,  Cochrane,  Croswell,  Dix 
Dickinson,  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  party 
whose  names  we  do  not  recollect,  all  of  whom  concui 
in  the  sentiment,  that  the  confiscation  of  the  staves, 
and  their  employment  by  the  Government  against 
its  enemies,  is  the  proper  method  to  end  the  rebellion, 
and  the  only  one  which  will  squelch  it  speedily  and 
effectively. 

S^=*  New  Orleans,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  was 
formerly  the  scene  of  joyous  life,  brilliant  gaiety,  large 
business,  and  a  "  Rialto  where  merchants  most  do 
congregate"  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  its 
situation  under  the  blight  of  secession  is  vividly 
painted  by  the  Albany  Journal,  with  its  levee  desert- 
ed— ships  rotting  by  the  river  side — storehouses  aban 
doned  to  the  rats — shops  closed  at  noonday  on  Canal 
and  St,  Charles  streets — the  grass  cropping  from  the 
chinks  of  the  pavements.  Nothing  "doing" — no  ves- 
sels coming  in  or  going  out — nobody  having  money — 
nobody  paying  his  debts.  And  then  every  tiling  is 
so  aristocratically  dear!  Pork  $45  per  barrel;  lard 
45  cents  per  pound  ;  bacon  35  and  40  cents  per  pound 
and  no  potatoes  in  the  market.  In  addition  to  this, 
crime  rampant — drunkenness  and  licentiousness  put- 
ting public  decency  to  the  blush — a  hostile  fleet  a  few 
hours  distant,  threatening  to  destroy  the  city.  So 
early  and  so  terrible  have  been  the  fruits  of  treason 
ripened ! 

tiZHT'  Commodore  Levy,  owner  of  the  Monticello 
estate  in  Virginia,  has  prepared  his  will,  in  which  he 
leaves  the  Jefferson  homestead,  and  5100,000  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  as  a  legacy  to  the  United  States. 

St^^On  Saturday,  7th  instant,  250O  men  passed 
through  Nashville  for  Bowling  Green,  carrying  black 
flags  embellished  with  a  skull  and  cross-bones.  They 
were  mostly  sixty  days  men,  armed  entirely  with  shot 
guns. 

03^*  In  the  New  York  regiment  of  Col.  S.  Wallace 
Cone,  there  are  no  less  than  three  companies  of  sol- 
dies  composed  wholly  of  members  in  Baptist  church- 
es. The  Colonel  himself  ib  a  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Spencer  H.  Cone,  of  New  York. 

E^"  Cruelty  to  wives  is  cheap  in  Iowa.  William 
Hartwell,  of  North  McGregor,  in  a  fit  of  paeBion,  re- 
cently seized  his  wife,  stripped  her  of  her  clothing, 
and  held  her  upon  the  stove  until  her  body  was  burnt 
to  a  Crispin  places,  lie  was  fined  only  $100  fortius 
Bavage  conduct. 

S^jP1*  The  ship  Harvey  Birch,  which  was  captured 
and  burnt  by  the  Confederate  steamer  Nashville,  was 
1482  tons  burthen,  seven  years  old,  and  was  owned 
by  Messrs.  J.  II.  Brewer  &  Co.  of  New  York. 

Decease    or    an    Oi,d    Correspondent.       The 

Rev.  Joshua  N.   Dnnforth,  D.D..  died   at   Newcastle, 

Delaware,  Nov.  14th,  in  the  64th  year  of  his age,    He 

was  a  native  of  Berkshire,  Mass.,  ami  whs  for  many 
yeare  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  In  Alexan- 
dria, "Va.  lie  wns  fur  many  years  an  "Occasional 
Correspondent"  cf the  New  York  Journal  ofCommbrc*. 
generally  writing  from  Newcastle,  Alesmuli  i:i,  ,n- 
Washington  city. 

The  nine  surviving  daughters  of  the  late  Ama- 
ziah  Shuttnck  of  Milford,  a.  H.F  met  on  Thankagivina 

in  Chelmsford,  with  all  their  husbands  save  three,  and 
children  en  cm  ah  fn  make  up  (he  number  to  If)  persons. 
The  ages  of  file  slslers  range  from  ■!-'  to  80  years,  ami 
their  weight  from  101  to  210  pounds.  Death  has  not 
visited  tho  family  circle  for  -lli  years, 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Champooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 

"  WITHOUT     SMUTTING." 


MADAME    OAKTEATTX    BA1TNISTER 
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01"LP  inform  the  public  that  she  has  removed  from 
223  Washington  Street,  to 

Ho.   31   WINTER    STREET, 
whero  she  will  attend  to  all  diseases  of  tho  Hair. 

She  is  sure  to  cure  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  as  she  has 

for  many  years  made  the  hair  her  study,  and  is  sure  there 
are  none  to  excel  her  in  producing  a  new  growth  of  hair. 

Her  Restorative  differs  from  that  of  any  one  else,  being 
made  from  the  roots  and  herbs  of  the  forest. 

She  Champoos  with  a  bark  which  does  not  grow  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  highly  beneficial  to  tho  hair  before 
using  the  Restorative,  and  will  prevent  the  hair  from 
turning  grey. 

She  also  has  another  for  restoring  grev  hair  to  its  natu- 
ral color  in  nearly  all  cases.  She  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of 
*"■-  Restoratives  in  any  p»rt  of  the  world,  as  thev  :ire  ,)-.,,! 
very  city  in  the  country.  They  are  also  packed  For  her 
customers  to  take  to  Fumrio  "  itli  them,  enongh  to  last  two 
or  three  years,  as  they  often  say  they  can  get  nothing 
abroad  liko  them.  * 

MADAME    CAKTEATJX  BANNISTER, 
No.  31  Winter  Street,  Boston 
Dec.  20. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BROWN, 

Wild  n-^s  Executed  at  Charlertown,  Virginia,  lv.-.-m- 
DOT  S.    1850,  fl>r    U    Armed   Attack  linoti  American 
Shivery  :   with   N.. I  ices  of  some  ofln*  Confederates.      Edited 

bj  BioHAM  1>.  W  Kim.— This  very  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  whfob  has  met  with  a  moat  favorable  neeptloa  and 

ready  sale  in  England,  has  been  carefully  prepare. 1  !>v  ,.,ie 
of  the  most,  intelligent  and  expel  ienoed  Irien.is  of  America, 
in  the  old  world.  For  sale  at  the  \nti  Sjiverv  Offine  in 
Huston,  221  Washington  street,  RoOtU  No.  ft,       |UsO  |D  \tM, 

York,  at  No.  :■  Bookman  street  ;  and  La  Philadelphia    at 

No.  100  North    IVnth  street. 

Diseases   of  Women  and  Children. 
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THE  LESSOU    OF  ST.  DOMINGO. 

I  have  just  soon  a  small  pamphlet,  which  was  first 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  -Now  York  Daily  Tri- 
bune, styled — 

"Tin-:  Lesson  of  St.  Domingo — How  to  make 
Tin-:  WA.H  SHORT,  and  mi;  i'i:aii:  kigiitkocs." 

The  title  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  road  the  con- 
tents eagerly.  Tlio  History  of  Hayti,  so  replete  with 
useful  instruction  to  countries  wherein  slavery  still 
protracts  its  horrors,  is,  unhappily,  too  little  known  by 
Americana.  The  author  of -the  article  in  question  is 
one  of  those  publicists,  so  rare  in  this  country,  who 
appear  to  have  attentively  investigated  the  subject. 
His  thoughtful  language  denotes  that  he  lias  pondered 
deeply  over  the  bloody  catastrophes  of  that  terrible 
history.  The  parallel  which  he  establishes  between 
the  actual  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in 
which  Saint  Domingo  found  itself  when  the  war  of  in- 
dependence broke  forth,  is,  unfortunately,  too  just. 
Tlie  lesson  which  he  deduces  from  it  may  be  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  destinies  of  this  great  re- 
public. You  that  have  read,  reflect!  for,  in  history, 
as  in  physios,  like  causes  produce  like  effects. 

But,  in  the  hasty  enumeration  which  he  niintes  of 
the  different  events  which  signalize  that  period  of 
strife,  bloody  but  glorious  for  Saint  Domingo,  the  au- 
thor has,  I  believe  unintentionally,  reproduced  certain 
false  statements  invented  by  the  hellish  malignity  of 
the  colonists,  primarily  for  the  culpable  and  sacrile- 
gious purpose  of  sowing  discord  and  distrust  between 
the  men  of  color  and  the  blacks,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  accomplish  their  subjugation.  Those  ma- 
licious and  lying  assertions  have  since  been  complete- 
ly refuted  by  history,  and  contradicted  by  facts.  It 
would  be  hardly  necessary  to  refute  them  here,  wore 
it  not  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  those  who 
wny  have  read  the  article  to  which  I  refer,  not  being 
at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  St  Domingo,  or 
Hayti,  to  have  those  errors  corrected. 

I.  The  author  of  the  article  says,  speaking  of  the 
taking  up  of  anus  by  Ogc— "He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  class  in  arms, 
mid  made  a  modest  demand  upon  the  planter's  assem- 
bly of  the  North,  for  the  legal  rights  of  his  class.  In 
this  address,  he  took  care  to  say:  ' I  shall  not  have 
recourse  to  any  rising  of  the  slave  gangs.  I  never 
comprehended,  in  my  claims,  the  negroes  in  a  state  of 
slavery,'  &e." 

II.  Further  on,  in  narrating  briefly  the  events  which 
attended  the  famous  insurrection  of  blacks  under  the 
load  of  Joannot,  Jn.  Francois  and  Biasson,  he  adds: 
"  All  classes  of  whites  and  inufattoes  joined  in  suppress- 
ing this  insurrection,  and  pushed  their  advantage  of 
science  and  arms  so  far  that  they  overdid  it.  By  their 
wholesale  slaughter  of  slaves  who  had  no  part  in  the 
conspiracy,  they  widely  roused  the  black  population  in 
all  quarters,  and  pressed  thousands  of  them  to  fly  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  were  organized  in  bands 
under  Jn.  Francois,  Biasson,  and  other  chiefs,  who 
soon  learned  how  to  direct  their  energies  efficiently." 

Now,  listen  !  It  is  very  erroneous  to  suppose  that,  - 
in  a  slaveholding  state  of  society,  where  the  free  men 
of  color,  alt  of  slave  origin,  among  whom  could  be 
found  many  Africans  "  toho  were  not  more  contemned  by 
the  whites  than  were  the  lightest  imdattoes,"  and  where 
"  the  prejudice  against  color  seemed  to  have  a  strength  in- 
verse!)/ proportionate  to  the  difference  of  color  between  tlie 
parties," — it  is  erroneous,  I  say,  to  suppose  that  those 
men,  who,  although  free,  suffered,  on  account  of  their 
extraction,  humiliations,  persecutions,  ofttimes  worse 
than  the  tortures  of  slavery  itself,  could  ever  have 
imagined,  for  a  single  moment,  that  their  cause  was 
distinct  from  that  of  the  enslaved  blacks.  Let  it  be 
well  understood,  that  at  no  time  and  no  whore,  in  re- 
gard to  this  question  of  negro  slavery,  have  the  mu- 
lattoes  and  free  blacks  failed  to  recognize  the  cause  of 
the  black  and  mulatto  slaves  as  completely  identified 
with  their  own.  That  hideous  distinction  which  the 
colonists  of  St.  Domingo  were  compelled  to  establish, 
in  order  to  fortify  and  ipaintain  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
ran  counter  to  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  people, 
LuSi  black  and  yellow,  whose  perpetual  enslavement 
was  desired,  but  whom  interest  and  instinct  naturally 
induced  to  unite,  on  the  first  favorable  occasion,  against 
the  colonists,  their  common  foes.  For  the  rest,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  future  of  the  United  States  will 
verify  that  which  the  past  of  Saint  Domingo  (1)  has 
proven. 

It  is  true  that  Oge,  compelled  to  resort  to  arms  in 
order  to  rescue  himself  from  the  unjust  persecutions 
with  which  he  was  struggling,  did  not  contemplate  an 
immediate  and  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves; 
nevertheless,  his  noble  heart  never  ceased  to  sympa- 
thize with  their  condition,  and,  by  laboring  to  obtain 
perfect  equality,  just  and  natural,  among  all  free  vien 
of  the  colony,  (blacks,  whites  and  yellows,)  he  hoped, 
by  so  doing,  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  great  work  of 
humanity  and  justice,  the  object  of  his  passion  and  of 
his  most  ardent  vows.  These  sentiments  of  Oge"  were, 
too  openly  avowed  to  be  justly  denied  to  him.  It  was 
by  his  efforts  and  initiative,  aided  by  Jules  Raymond, 
a  mulatto,  that  the  Argeuson  Club  was  organized  at 
Paris  in  1789,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jolly,  a 
distinguished  philanthropist,  to  plead  also  the  cause  of 
the  negroes  before  that  French  nation,  which  had  just 
risen  to  bring  to  trial  both  peoples  and  kings.  The 
Club,  at  its  meetings  of  the  3d,  8th,  12th  and  22d  of 
September,  1789,  drew  up  a  memorial  of  grievances 
_  of  the  men  of  color  and  free  blacks,  and  demanded  of 
tTie"National  Assembly  the  extinction  of  those  odious 
prejudices  against  color,  by  proclaiming  that  there 
could  be  but  two  classes  of  men  in  the  colonies  :  that- 
of  freemen,  and  that  of  men- living  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. At  the  same  time,  the  memorial  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  (2)  But  even  before 
this  memorial  was  actually  drawn  up,  when  Ogc,  con- 
scious of  his  rights,  dared  to  present  himself  alone,  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1789,  before  the  Massiac  Club, 
composed  of  colonists,  his  enemies,  to  discuss  with 
them  the  cause  of  his  brethren,  in  an  impassioned  dis- 
course which  he  delivered,  he  hurled  into  their  midst, 
like  a  cry  of  his  soul,  the  memorable  speech  which 
had  a  prolonged  echo,  reaching  as  tar  as  the  mountain 
of  Saint  Domingo.  "But,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "in 
speaking  of  liberty, — that  word  liberty  which  we  do 
not  pronounce  without  enthusiasm,  that  word  which 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  happiness,  were  it  merely 
because  it  seems  to  make  us  forget  the  evils  which  we 
have  suffered  for  centuries, — this  liberty,  the  greatest, 
the  chief  of  blessings,  is  it  intended  for  all  men  ?  / 
think  so.  Ought  it  to  be  given  to  all  men  1  I  believe 
this  also."  (3)  But,  as  if  to  reassure  the  colonists, 
frightened  by  his  audacious  conceptions,  Ogc',  whose 
generous  and  chivalrie  soul  demanded  justice  for  his 
brethren,  and  not  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  added 
later,  ou,  another  occasion,  the  words  which  have  been 
quoted  in  these  columns  :  "  I  shall  not  have  recourse 
to  any  raising  of  the  slave  gangs."  Because  Oge",  who 
had  associated  intimately  at  Paris  with  Robespierre, 
Brissot,  Gregoire  and  La  Fayette,  and  had  drank  with 
them  from  the  same  cup  of  liberty,  trusting  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  of  equality  just  proclaimed  in 
France,  hoped  to  attain  the  realization  of  his  wishes 
without  shock  and  without  violence,  by  the  force  of 
justice  and  reason  alone.  So,  when  compelled  to  op- 
pose force  to  force  for  his  personal  protection,  Cha- 
vanncs,  his  friend,  a  mulatto,  one  of  those  valorous 
Haytians  who  voluntarily  received1  the  baptism  of  the 
fire  of  battle  at  Savannah,  fighting  under  Count 
d'Estaing  for  American  liberty,  proposed  to  him  to 
raise  the  slaves,  to  proclaim  universal  liberty,  and  thus 
at  one  blow  to  annihilate  colonial  pride,  Ogc  recoiled 
before  the  blood  and  horrors  which  such  an  uprising 

(1)  It  ia  well  to  remember,  that  the  name  of  Saint  Do- 
minguo  used  in  this  writing  merely  refers  to  the  French 
part  Of  tlie  [slutiri  uf  llayti,  — lit.  Unit  time  tho  French  cm.ll- 

ing  it  "  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo."  The  same  aonstitutos 
now  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  under  the  rale  of  Fabre  Qef- 
frard,  President. 

(2)  St.  Homy,  Petion  and  Haiti,  Sec.  1,  p.  i">,  43,  T. 
MadiOBj  Hist  d'Jiaiti,  vol.  J,  p,  5«. 

<'.',)  Disquisitions  on  the  History  of  Hayti.  B.  Ardouin. 
Vol.  l,  p.  J 1-1.  An  account  of  the  troubles  of  St.  Domingo. 
J.  )'.  (Jarrari.     Vol.  2,  p.  JU7. 


presented  to  his  mind.  (1)  lie  ardently  desired  liber- 
ty for  all,  but  conscientious,  matured  liberty,  acquired 
peaceably  by  the  law  of  justice.  A  liberty  bloody  and 
terrible,  horn  amid  fearful  reudings  of  society  and  upon 
the  smoking  ruins  of  the  colony,  such  as  it  was  some- 
time after,  was  repugnant  to  his  humane  and  gener- 
ous heart. 

Chimin  Coition,  sent  to  Saint  Domingo  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France  to  make  a  report  concern- 
ing the  troubles  in  that  colony,  and  who  is  certainly  a 
competent  authority  iu  the  matter,  says,  in  speaking 
of  OgC — "Finally,  after  having  reproached  him  dur- 
ing his  life  with  having  wished  to  raise  the  slaves, 
they  (the  colonists)  have  made  it  a  crime  that  he 
should  have  written  that  he  did  not  desire  to  arm  them 
against  the  whites.  It  is  true  that  Ogc  thought  in 
1790,  with  tlio  prominent  philanthropists,  and  the 
friends  of  the  blacks  themselves,  that  liberty  could  not 
be  given  to  the  slaves  all  at  once.  He  did  not  helieve 
that  the  attempt  was  thou  practicable ;  and  it  required 
the  whole  extent  of  our  revolution,  before  that  great 
act  of  natural  justice  could  be  promptly  effected, — so 
difficult  it  is  to  destroy  the  most  horrible  iniquities  af- 
ter they  have  become  rooted  in  society.  But  Ogc'  was 
far  from  despising  the  rights  of  the  negroes,  or  desir- 
ing, like  the  two  colonial  assemblies,  that  their  per- 
petual bondage  should  bo  the  basis  of  tlio  colonial  con- 
stitution. He  had  perceived  the  necessity  of  amelio- 
rating their  condition  in  the  memorial  which  ho  had 
the  imprudence  to  present  to  the  club  Massiac."  (2) 

And  Southonax  himself,  whose  unjust  prejudice 
against  the  free  men  of  color  of  St.  Domingo  (the 
former  emancipated  slaves)  signalized  particularly  his 
last  mission  to  that  colony — a  prejudice  unworthy  his 
enthusiastic  and  liberal  heart,  accounted  for  only  by 
his  inconsistent  character,  and  which  Victor  Schcel- 
cher,  and  others  after  him,  boliove  that  they  ought  to 
espouse,  without  well  knowing  why — Southonax,  I 
say,  who  was  proud  to  have  been  the  first  to  proclaim 
universal  liberty  to  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  or 
Hayti,  acknowledged,  notwithstanding,  that  the  young 
martyr  Oge'  "  died  for  the  liberty  of  his  brethren ,"  (the 
men  of  color,)  "and  evenfor  the  liberty  of  the  blacks."  (3) 
The  remarks  which  we  hero  make,  concerning  this 
young  hero,  apply  to  all  the  men  of  color  of  that 
period. 

After  the  terrible  punishment  which  Oge"  and  Ghav- 
annes  were  made  to  undergo  in  the  city  of  the  Gape, 
for  having  dared  to  assert  the  rights  of  their  breth- 
ren, yet  we  see  the  men  of  color  sending  commis- 
sioners to  Paris  to  demand  these  same  rights  before 
the  National  Assembly  of  Prance  ;  and  in  the  petition 
which  they  addressed  to  that  assembly  in  May,  1791, 
page  7th,  they  say:  "The  citizens  of  color  behold 
with  anguish  the  sad  condition  of  the  enslaved  blacks  ; 
but  they  perceive,  with  you,  the  necessity  of  not  pre- 
cipitating any  innovation  iu  their  behalf.  Tou  will 
behold  them,  since,  like  the  whites,  they  are  unfor- 
tunately the  possessors  of  slaves,  you  will  behold 
them  the  first  to  concur  in  all  the  methods  which  your 
wisdom  and  humanity  may  dictate  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition,  whilst  you  are  preparing  to  break 
their  filers." 

All  this,  and  still  other  facts,  appear  to  me  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  the  erroneous  assertion  made  by  Mr. 
Elizur  Wright,  doubtless  through  misinformation, 
"  that  the  mulattocs  of  St.  Domingo  claimed  the  right 
of  property  in  negroes,  and  joined  the  whites  to  fight 
them,  and  keep  them  enslaved,"  &c. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  the  men  of  color : 
now  let  us  examine  their  practice. 

The  horrible  punishment  inflicted  on  Ogc'  and  his 
associates  in  Hayti  did  not,  however,  retard  in  Prance 
the  progress  and  triumph  of  the  ltevolution.  Two 
decrees,  establishing  the  political  equality  of  colored 
men,  were  made  on  the  13th  and  15th  of  May,  1791, 
by  the  National  Assembly.  But  the  whites  of  St. 
Domingo,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  exhibited 
the  most  violent  indignation.  A  thunderbolt,  says  P. 
de  Lacroix,  could  not  have  produced  a  more  sudden 
explosion  than  that  which  this  intelligence  produced 
in  St.  Domingo.  All  the  parishes  protested  against 
the  execution  of  that  decree  of  the  15th  May,  and 
the  colonists  swore  that  they  would  perish  beneath 
the  heaped  up  ruins  of  their  property,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  (4) 

The  men  of  color,  however,  who,  since  the  sad  and 
cruel  death  of  Oge  and  his  companions  were  thought 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  fear,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
only  the  more  firmly  resolved  to  enjoy  the  liberty  and 
equality  which  the  legislation  of  France  had  granted 
them,  or  die.  (5)  The  assassination  of  Lacombe,  the 
urder  of  Ferrand  de  Baudieres,  and  that  barbarous 
execution  of  Oge',  to  which  tlie  article  of  Mr.  Wright 
alludes,  had  only  excited  in  them  a  justifiable  hatred 
against  the  whites,  whose  privileges  and  pride  they 
were  resolved  to  crush  down.  (6) 

The  dissension  which  arose  on  account  of  the  ani- 
mosity cherished  on  both  sides — between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Prance,  or  the  revolutionists  charged 
ith  the  execution  of  the  liberal  enactments  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  the  colonists  opposed  to  the 
execution  of  laws  which,  they  said,  violated  their 
privileges— between  the  great  planters  and  the  petty 
whites — appeared  to  present  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  men  of  color  to  rise,  and  shake  off  the  yoke 
under  which  they  were  oppressed.  (7)  In  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1791,  several  insurrectionary  move- 
ments occurred  in  the  South  and  West,  at  the  instiga- 
of  the  men  of  color,  who  shortly  before  were  as- 
sembled at  Mirebalais,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the 
ns  to  be  used  to  vindicate  their  rights.  Finally, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  the  very  night  prior  to  the  ris- 
ing of  the  blacks  in  the  North,  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  the  men  of  color  burst  forth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Port-au-Prince,  under  the  lead  of  Lambert,  a 
free  black,  and  Bauvais,  a  mulatto;  another,  again, 
ho  had  distinguished  himself  under  Count  d'Estaing 
in  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time,Jourdain  at  Petit-Trou,  and  Guilloux  at  1'Ar- 
cahaye,  took  up  arms,  also  at  the  head  of  m^n  of  color, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  rights.  (8) 
But  in  the  North,  more  directly  under  the  eyes  and 
ithin  the  control  of  the  colonial  authority  which 
was  there  concentrated,  the  men  of  color  did  not  dare 
avow,  or  could  not  manifest,  their  opposition  as  openly 
as  those  of  the  South  and  West  had  done.  Mean- 
while, although  their  apparent  conduct  might  not  in- 
dicate any  hostility,  their  departure  from  the  cities, 
under  pretence  of  escaping  the  jealous  hatred  of  the 
whites,  (9)  could  not  have  been,  likely,  without  influ- 
ence upon  the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  blacks 
which  almost  immediately  broke  forth  there.  How- 
ever, when  that  insurrection  broke  out,  the  revolu- 
tionary party  (then  the  unionists)  charged  the  conspir- 
acy to  the  colonists,  (then  the  secessionists,)  whom  they 
accused  of  wishing  by  these  means  to  frustrate,  in  the 
colony,  the  liberal  changes  which  France  had  just  in- 
stituted; and  the  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tributed it  to  the  revolutionists,  whom  they  suspected 
of  complicity  with  the  blacks,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying their  authority  and  prestige  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, (10)  just  as  it  has  happened  now,that  the  South, 
charging  the  whole  North  with  abolition  designs  for 
having  appointed  a  Republican  President,  have  thought 
it  best  to  secede  from  the  American  Union. 

Mr.  Bcauhrun  Ardouin,  with  that  analytical  ability 
which  distinguishes  him  preeminently  from  all  other 
writers  who  have  studied  the  History  of  llayti,  entei'B 
at  full  length,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Disquisitions, 
at  the  Gth  chapter,  into  an  enumeration  of  tlie  various 
causes  which  arc  supposed  to  have  led  to  that  insurrec- 
tion. At  any  rate,  when  the  blaze  of  conflagration, 
and  the  cries  of  unfortunate  wretches  perishing  amid 
avenging  flames  kindled  by  the  slaves,  had  given  the 

(1)  History  of  Hayti.  T.  Madiou.  Vol.  1.  p.  57.  It. 
Ardouin.     Vol.  1,  pp.  131,  135. 

(2)  Report  of  tho  Troubles  of  St.  Dojningtte.  J.  P.  Gar- 
ran.     Vol.  2,  p.  66. 

(3)  Notes  of  I:.  Ardouin.    Hist.  d'Haiti,  i>.  M4,  vol.  1. 
(■I)    I'mlcat  of  tlio  Parish  of  Grim  Morno. 

(:,)   Letter  o  I   r.ii.biuinwmioro,  mulatto,  to  J.  Raymond. 
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signal,  that  same  night,  the  22d  of  August,  1791, 
Candy,  a  free  man  of  color,  took  up  arms  also  in  the 
environs  of  Oiiananiinlho,  at  the  bead  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  ow"n  class,  among  whom  were  many  out- 
lawed for  complicity  in  tho  affair  of  Oge,  and  came  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  the  leader,  Joan  Prancjois, 
for  the  common  rviit.se.  (1) 

Those  black  loaders,  in  the  delirium  of  their  hate 
and  the  drunkenness  of  avenging  passion,  marched 
through  the  scones  of  devastation  and  carnage,  under 
the  bloody  orirlamme  which  they  had  raised— the  dead 
body  of  a  white  infant  on  the  erfd  of  a  pike — to  the 
very  walls  of*Cape  Ilaytien.  Then  the  horrified 
whites,  accusing  the  peaceable  and  inoflensive  mulat- 
toos  who  had  not  left  the  town  with  having'instigatod 
this  revolt,  commenced  to  massacre  them  without  pity. 
Women,  children,  old  men,  all  fell  beneath  their  as- 
sassin blows.  Those  who  succeeded  in  escaping  that 
horrid  butchery  fled  for  refuge  to  the  church,  where 
the  Colonial  Assembly  then  seemed  willing  to  take 
them  under  its  protection,  on  the  condition  that  tiny 
would  assist  the  whiles  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the 
slaves.  Between  the  certainty  of  a  cold-blooded  as- 
sassination, if  they  refused,  and  the  chance  of  living 
to  revenge  themselves  some  day  if  they  appeared  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  whites  to  aid  them  in 
lighting  the  insurgents,  these  unfortunate,  defenceless 
men,  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  did  not  hesi- 
tate. (2)  Very  soon,  the  insurrection  being  more 
and  more  suppressed,  shut  up  in  the  plains  of  the 
North,  weakened  by  want  of  discipline  and  the  anar- 
chy which  prevailed  among  the  leaders  of  the  blacks, 
the  whites  found  themselves  masters  of  the  situation. 
It  was  not  enough  to  have  armed  the  free  men  of 
color  of  the  Cape  against  their  enslaved  brethren  ; 
the  Colonial  Government  desired  to  make  it  a  general 
rule,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  find  a  pretext  to  institute 
throughout  the  island,  against  those  who  would  not 
submit,  the  same  persecutions  and  massacres  that 
those  at  the  Cape  had  suffered. 

A  decree  of  the  5th  November,  1791,  in  reference 
to  them,  specifies,  at  Art.  2  :  "  That  men  of  color  and 
free  negroes  shall  be  obliged  to  cooperate  with  the  white 
citizens  in  reestablishing  order  and  peace  in  the  colony, 
under  penalty  of  being  prosecuted,  and  condemned  us 
seditious  and  disturbers  of  ptt!>Hc  tranquillity."  (3)  And 
the  penalty  then  was  death, — death  under  its  most 
horrid  forms. 

Thus,  the  men  of  color,  far  from  having  exhibited 
an  eagerness  to  unite  with  the  whites  in  suppressing 
that  insurrection,  as  Mr.  Wright _as sorts,  in  his  para- 
graph which  I  have  quoted:  "II.  All  classes  of 
whites  and  mulattoes  joined  in  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  pushed  their  advantage  of  science  and  arms 
so  far,  that  they  overdid  it,  &c."  So  far  from  that  be- 
ing the  case,  I  say,  history  proves  that  they  aided  the 
insurrection  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  And  it  re- 
quired force,  or  intimidation,  to  compel  a  few  of  them 
to  take  part  against  the  slaves ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  see  the  unfortunate  slaves  of  the  South,  to-day, 
obliged  to  dig  trenches  and  build  ramparts  to  protect 
their  hated  masters  against  the  army  of  the  North, 
whose  triumph  is,  unquestionably,  tlie  object  of  their 
most  fervent  prayers. 

However,  intoxicated  with  their  success,  these  un- 
fortunate slaves  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most 
frightful  disorders,  far  from  having  any  thought  about 
establishing  their  liberty.  As  yet,  they  had  no  idea 
even  of  that  prioeless  liberty,  man's  natural  attribute, 
and  we  have  the  mortification  to  behold  their  most 
distinguished  leaders,  Biasson,  Jean  Francois,  and 
even  their  Lieutenant,  Toussaint  L'Ouverturc  him- 
self,— to  such  an  extent,  alas  !  had  slavery  corrupted 
their  minds — selling  the  blacks  and  mulattoeswho  fell 
into  their  hands,  without  scruple,  to  the  Spaniards  of 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Island.  (4) 

The  perpetration  of  such  revolting  abuses,  together 
with  repeated  scenes  of  carnage  and  depredation,  could 
only  grieve  the  true  friends  of  liberty,  and  very  soon 
those  whom  a  pure  love  for  the  sacred  rights  of  man 
had  armed  in  favor  of  the  insurgents,  abandoned  them 
to  their  fate.  At  length,  their  chiefs,  weary  of  car- 
nage, or  doubtful  of  the  future,  made  overtures  to  the 
civil  commissioners,  Myrbeck  and  St.  Lcger,  &c,  rep- 
resentatives of  Prance  in  the  colony,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  insurrection,  and  reduce  the  whole  of  the  army  to  sla- 
very, with  the  exception  of  four  hundred  of  the  princi- 
pal ones  among  them.  (5) 

After  these  unpropitious  events,  order  and  peace 
were  not  reestablished  in  the  colony.  The  whites, 
puffed  up  with  pride,  and  blinded  by  the  prejudices 
which  controlled  them,  quickly  forgot  the  imminent 
danger  they  had  just  escaped,  and  redoubled  their  per- 
secutions against  the  men  of  color  and  free  blacks, 
whose  intelligence  and  evident  prosperty  appeared  to 
them  an  odious  and  insupportable  rivalry.  Nourished 
ice,  and  habituated  to  crime,  those  infamous  colo- 
nists, of  execrable  memory,  did  not  only  make  laws,  as 
some  of  the  Southern  States  in  this  country,  to  expel 
the  free  colored  men  from  their  midst,  but  carried  their 
atrocity,  in  their  insatiable  thirst  for  control,  to  the 
extent  of  meditating  the  horrible,  the  inconceivable 
project  of  exterminating  the  entire  colored  caste  !  (u) 

Disembarrassed  of  that  turbulent  population,  as 
they  style  them,  jealous  of  their  rights,  they  would 
remain,  so  they  thought,  only  more  quiet  possessors 
of  their  slaves. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverturc  sprang  from  this  scandalous 
and  unheard  of  scheme,  which,  even  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  seventy  years,  makes  us  tremble  with  horror 
and  indignation.  But,  very  soon,  the  genius  of  the 
black  chieftain  displaying  itself  he  thought  to  turn 
gainst  his  instigators  the  fratricidal  weapon  which 
they  had  placed  in  his  hands.  It  was  too  late  !  Prance 
had  sent  her  battalions  to  deliver  the  colonists  from 
their  redontable  ally.  Touissaint  was  taken,  and  con- 
veyed to  France. 

Then,  and  only  then,  it  was,  that  the  Genius  of  Liber- 
ty, spreading  its  proteoting  wings  over  that  unprotect- 
ed land,  carved  with  its  puissant  sword  upon  the  blue 
firmament  of  Hayti,  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  blacks 
and  mulattocs,  the  magic   and  ineffaceable  words  : — 

LlBEltTY,    L\'DEPEKI>ENCE,    or   DEATH  !  " 

Alexander  Petion,  a  mulatto,  the  founder  of  the 
Republic  of  Hayti,  seized,  like  another  Washington, 
with  all  the  sacred  enthusiasm  with  which  his  great 
soul  was  susceptible,  these  words,  and  wrote  them,  on 
the  glorious  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  1802,  on  the 
standard  of  the  new  country,  which,  together  with 
Dcssalines,  (black,)  he  was  about  to  bestow  upon  his 
brethren.  And  thus  uniting  their  efforts,  both  colored 
and  black,  under  the  inspiration  of  those  two  reform 
chiefs,  succeeded,  at  last,  after  tho  most  desperate 
struggles,  in  attaining  their  liberty  and  independence. 
Behold  the  action  of  colored  and  black  men  of  Hayti ! 

But,  in  order  that  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Wright's 
able  pen  has  so  wisely  and  so  intelligently  drawn 
from  the  history  of  Hayti  should  have  its  full  eiloct, 
it  was  necessary  that  we  should  correct  the  involunta- 
ry error  into  which  he  has  fallen  :  namely,  that  the 
men  of  eolor  of  Hayti  have  manifested  an  indifference 
to  the  condition  of  the  slave.  The  facts  which  we 
have  just  set  forth  prove,  oti  the  contrary,  what  part 
they  played  in  the  events  of  (he  war  which  led  to  tho 
the  independence  of  that  country.  There  should  be 
no  concealment;  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects  in  the  United  States  as  in  Hayti.  If  blind 
prejudices,  as  unjust  as  they  are  barbarous,  induce  the 
South  to  perpetuate  slavery  and  its  horrors  in  their 
States,  the  50(1,0011  free  colored  men,  scattered  through' 
out  the  Union  in  shame  and  dejection,  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity,  will  find  means,  some  d;iy,  to 
inflame  the  souls  of  the  slaves,  and  to  execute,  iu  the 
words  of  Dossalines,  by  a  universal  earth>jnal.<\  a  torrihle 
vengeance !  And  be  well  assured,  that  every  attempt, 
en  the  part  of  the  North,  to  maintain  and  protect  sla- 
very at  the  South,  is  only  making  her  lake  one  step. 
more  towards  her  ruin  and  destruction. 

(1)  Th.  Madloii,  Hist.  d'Haiti,  vol.  J,  p.  71.  Oarran 
Oonloa,  vol.  1,  p.  824. 

(2)  Etudes  BUT  I'JHaitl,  Ardouin,  vol.  1,  p.  2-10. 

(I!)  15.  Ardouin,  Etudes  sur  l'Histoiro  d'Haiti,  vol.  1, 
p.  ij50. 

(t)  T.  Mad  ion,  History  d'Haiti.    Vol.  I,  p.  DS. 

(,->)  I.  Madura,  History  d'Haiti.  Vol.  I,  p.m.  i:.  ,\r 
doniu.    Vol.  l,  p.  278. 

(II)  B.  Arfluuin,  vol.  4,  p.  00. 


When  Francs,  occupied  in  her  continental  wars, 
was  obliged,  in  a  manner,  to  abandon  St.  Domingo  to 
herself,  and  her  Commissioners  there,  in  order  to 
save  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  Imperilled 
in  that  colony  by  tho  treason  of  the  colonists,  were 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  proclaim  a  mock  lib- 
erty to  the  slaves,  England  sent  31,000  men,  and  ex- 
pended one  hundred  million  of  dollars,  to  re-establish 
slavery  in  the  parts  of  the  island  which  the  colonists 
had  given  up  to  lier.  Of  these  81,000,  21,000  perish- 
ed, the  victims  of  their  audacious  temerity.  Later, 
Bonaparte,  mistaking  his  destiny,  and  abjuring  his 
past,  attempted  to  restore  the  old  regime  in  Prance 
and  her  colonies.  Ho  sent  his  fleet  to  St,  Domingo, 
and  65,600  of  his  best  soldiers,  the  conquerors  of  Ar- 
eole  and  the  Pyramids.  Of  this  number,  53,000  were 
immolated  ns  holocausts  to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 
Of  the  4(1,000  whites  who  were  in  St.  Domingo  when 
these  bloody  struggles  between  Liberty  and  Slavery 
began,  scarcely  10,000  were  able  to  save  themselves, 
in  exile,  from  the  avenging  fury  of  tlie  Nemesis  whom 
their  perfidious  hands  had  armed  I 

So,  then,  21,000,  53,000,  and  30,000,  equal  to  a  total 
of  104,000  white  corpses— without  counting  the  money, 
without  mentioning  the  negroes — that  is  what  the 
blind  obstinacy  of  the  colonists  of  St.  Domingo  cost 
humanity  !  Should  not  their  interests  alone,  setting 
aside  the  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity,  have 
induced  them  to  break  the  chains  of  their  slaves,  and 
attach  them  to  themselves  by  their  justice  and  equi- 
ty 1  They  would  have  made  of  them  free  and  intel- 
ligent laborers,  who,  even  to-day,  would  have  been 
glad  to  moisten  with  their  sweat  the  vast  domain  of 
their  former  masters,  as  is  the  case  now  in  Barbadoes, 
St.  Lucia,  Jamaica, — in  short,  every  where,  whore 
the  chains  of  the  slave  have  been- broken  even  by  the 
hand  of  tho  masters! 

Here,  then,  is  a  weighty  lesson,  as  Mr.  Wright 
very  justly  remarks,  and  one  which  God  seems  to 
have  placed  expressly  in  view  of  the  Americans,  to 
save  their  beautiful  and  flourishing  country  from  the 
ruin  and  desolation  with  which  slavery  threatens  it. 
A.  TATE, 
Capitaine  de  la  Garde  de  S.  E.  le  PresidaU  d'Haiti. 

Boston,  June  19,  1861. 


COL.  COWDIN  TUKNED  SLAVE-CATCHER. 
.  The  redoubtable  Colonel  of  the  First  Massachusetts 
Regiment  seems  to  be  winning  an  unenviable  notorie- 
ty, not  only  for  his  unsoldior-likc  blunders  and  igno- 
rance of  the  most  trivial  military  matters,  but  for  a 
deed  more  reprehensible  than  all  else,  and  which  na- 
tive ignorance  and  stupidity  can  hardly  excuse.  We 
let  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Trav- 
eller tell  the  story  in  his  own  way  : — 

"  The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  First  have 
been  considerably  stirred  up  by  an  occurrence  which 
has  taken  place  within  a  few  hours.  It  seems  that  last 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  a  slave  called  '  Wisdom,' 
ran  away  from  his  master,  living  in  or  near  George^ 
town,  on  account  of  having  been  beaten  and  otherwise 
ill-treated.  It  was  said  that  his  master  was  a  mounted 
Secessionist,  and  even  slave-driver,  and  the  slave  de- 
scribed a  saddle,  bridle  and  pistol,  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  was  kept  in  the  parlor  of  his  residence,  in 
readiness  for  action,  should  tho  Government  forces  be 
compelled  to  evacuate  Washington. 

Whether  true  or  not,  such  was  the  slave's  testimony, 
and  he  was  immediately  taken  into  the  camp  and  em- 
ployed by  the  wagoners  about  their  horses,  &c,  they 
sharing  their  rations  with  him,  and  giving  him  a  lodg- 
ing by  night. 

On  Sunday,  July  7th,  the  man  pretending  to  be  his 
master  came  into  tiie  camp  inquiring  for  his  slave.  He 
was  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  camp  on  such  fools' 
errands  as  he  deserved.  While  he  was  gone,  the  slave 
was  hurried  first  into  the  woods,  and  then  into  the 
empty  aqueduct  of  the  Washington  water  works,  and 
there  hidden  until  his  claimant  returned  homo  dis- 
couraged. Monday  morning,  however,  bright  and 
early,  he  was  back  again,  still  without  papers,  and  the 
wagoners  unfortunately  being  all  away,  he  got  track 
and  sight  of  the  fugitive  he  sought.  When  the  poor 
follow  heard  the  voice  of  his  master,  he  trembled  like 
a  frightened  hare,  and  could  hardly  move,  so  extreme 
was  his  terror. 

Capt.  Snow,  of  Somerville,  was  the  officer  of  the 
day,  and  a  request  was  made  to  him  that  the  slave 
might  bo  given  up  and  remanded  to  bondage.  But  on 
various  pretexts,  the  Captain  delayed  action,  like  the 
true  and  noble-hearted  man  he  is,  hoping  that  the  slave 
might  again  be  smuggled  out  of  the  way. 

His  master,  however,  wont  at  once  to  the  Colonel, 
and  stated  his  case,  and  the  Colonel,  without  papers,  or 
any  legal  action,  whatever,  without  testimony  even, 
save  that  of  the  slave  and  his  owner  informally  given, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  legally  received,  commanded 
Captain  Snow,  as  he  himself  confessed  in  presence  of 
tho  Captain  and  the  Chaplain,  W.  H.  Cudworth,  to 
deliver  up  the  slave  to  his  master.  Prom  this  order, 
there  was  of  course  no  appeal.  The  slave  was  given 
up,  trembling  with  terror,  and  is  now  in  bonds.  What 
punishment  he  has  suffered,  or  will  suffer,  can  only  be 
conjectured." 

[From  the  Boston  Traveller.] 
Messrs.  Editors, — I  had  my  blood  stirred  while 
reading  the  account  given  in  your  paper  of  the  return 
of  a  fugitive  by  order  of  Col.  Cowdin  of  the  First  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment.  Such  a  shameful,  illegal,  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  act  as  this  should  not  be  lightly 
passed  over.  The  reputation  of  the  regiment,  and  "l 
may  say  of  Massachusetts,  is  involved  in  this,  in  a  groat 
degree.  Col.  Cowdin  in  this  did  not  represent  the 
sentiments  of  his  soldiers  or  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  palliating 
circumstance  connected  with  it.  There  was  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fugitive's  master  was  a  Se- 
cessionist, and  if  he  were  not,  there  was  no  law  re- 
quiring his  return,  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  applies 
to  the  rendition  of  slaves  that  flee  from  one  State  to 
another ;  there  was  no  proper  trial  or  investigation,  and 
no  papers,  even,  produced  by  the  fugitive's  pursuer. 
There  are  no  terms  in  our  language  too  strong  to  ex- 
press my  indignation  at  this  act,  but  it  would  be  use- 
less to  employ  them,  for  the  act  speaks  for  itself  to 
every  right-minded  person.  I  do  ardently  desire  that 
this  outrage  will  receive  the  attention  it  ought  to  re- 
ceive, and  that  Col.  Cowdin  will  be  immediately  de- 
prived of  his  commission,  and  be  consigned  to  the 
place  he  richly  deserves.  Let  him  be  tolerated  where 
he  isi  and  the  effect  on  his  soldiers  must  bo  bad,  the 
effect  here  will  be  bad,  and  the  effect  abroad  wilt  be  to 
strengthen  the  erroneous  impressions  that  exist,  and 
for  the  removal  of  which  such  strenuous  efforts  arc 
now  made.  Justitia. 

Con.  Cowdin  Hung  in  Efpigt.  The  police  of  the 
Fourth  Station,  says  the  Boston  Herald,  discovered 
early  Sunday  morning  an  effigy  of  Cot.  Robert  Cow- 
din hanging  from  a  tree.  The  figure  had  on  a  military- 
cap,  and  was  labeled  with  the  following  inscription : 
"  Col.  Cowdin,  of  Burns  rendition  notoriety,  is  now 
practising  his  tricks  at  kidnapping  in  Washington." 

Tho  effigy  was  cut  down,  and  taken  to  the  Fourth 
Police  Station  House. 

^W  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal  writes  as  follows  : — 

I  see  that  in  a  late  edition  of  the  Journal,  you  have 
something  to  say  of  Col.  Cowdin's  delivering  up  the 
slave  here  in  camp,  and  that  Mr.  Gibbs  states  that  it 
was  the  property  of  a  Union  man  in  the  District.  I 
would  merely  state  that  much  dissatisfaction  exists 
hero  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  whether  ho  is  the  property  of  a  Union  man. 
He  is  probably  the  so-called  property  of  a  secessionist, 
and  don't  be  surprised  to  hoar  he  is  recaptured  by  the 
friends  of  justice  and  humanity  of  tlie  1st  Regiment." 

TjYVCS  aoatnst  Surrendering:  Fugitive  Slaves. 
The  following  petition  is  being  circulated  in  Lynn  ; — 
'To  Hon.  John  B.  Alley,  M.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Lynn,  re- 
spectfully, but  earnestly,  urge  upon  your  serious  con- 
sideration tho  duty  of  using  whatever  influence  you 
can  exert,  for  the  prompt  removal  of  Col.  Cowdin,  of 
the  Mass.  First  Regiment,  ill  view  of  his  gratuitous, 
illegal  and  inhuman  compliance  with  the  demand  el'  a 
rebel  slaveholder  to  surrender  to  him  one  of  his  fugi- 
tive slaves  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp— where- 
by the  honor  and  humanity  of  the  regimen!  were 
compromised,  tlie  feelings  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts grievously  outraged,  and  a  damaging  effecl  pro- 
duced upon  thai  popular  enthusiasm  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  (he  Bupport  of  the  government  in  its  efforts 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Southern  rebellion." 


inflict  a,  slight  chastisement,  when  one  of  hff  negro 
men  interfered,  and  told  him  he  should  not  touch  the 
child  ;  and  finally,  assisted  by  several  others,  made  mi 
onslaught  OH  the  doctor  and  his  son,  who  had  conic  up 
in  the  meantime. 

One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  wafl  armed,  succeeded 
in  shooting  the  ringleader,  but,  being  finally  overcome 
by  superior  force,  and  severely  injured,  the  two  re- 
treated to  the  house,  where  they  were  followed  by  the 
negro,  who  wan  only  prevented  from  entering  by  a  gun 
being  pointed  at  him. 

lie  then  slarled  off,  as  he  said,  to  ask  the  protection 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  Relay,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
but  before  reaching  the  place,  be  fell  and  fainted  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  He  was  immediately  taken  in 
charge  by  the  military,  who  placed  him  on  a  litter  and 

attended  to  his  wounds. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Hall,  accompanied  by  a  magis- 
trate, appeared  at  tho  Itelay,  and  demanded  of  Colonel 
Jones  that  his  negro  should  be  delivered  up. 

Colonel  Jones  was  holding  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment, but  it  was  thought  that  In;  would  give  the  negro 
up. — Baltimore  American,  July  12th. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  this  account  of  another  fugi- 
tive : — 

"  While  tho  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment  was  in 
the  occupancy  of  Baltimore,  a  colored  man,  slave  of 
William  Dorbacker,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Three 
Tuns  Tavern,  absconded  to  the  camp  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  was  taken  into  the  employ  of  some  of  the 
officers. 

When  the  regiment  returned  to  the  Relay  House, 
the  man  went  with  them,  and  continued  there  until  a 
day  or  two  since,  when  Mr.  Dorbacker,  discovering  his 
whereabouts,  sent  for  him.  The  messenger  was  some- 
what maltreated  by  the  soldiers  as  soon  as  he  made 
his  mission  public,  and  had  to  leave  the  camp  rather 
hastily. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Dorbacker  procured  the  services 
of  officer  John  Wright,  who,  armed  with  an  order  from 
Provost  Marshal  Kenly,  presented  it  at  the  quarters  of 
Col.  Jones,  and  claimed  the  property.  Col.  Jones  said 
he  did  not  recognize  slaves  as  contraband,  and  gave 
up  the  man  at  once.  The  officer,  however,  saw  the 
propriety  of  making  a  circuitous  route  from  the  camp 
to  the  railroad  depot,  to  avoid  a  possible  rescue," 


Negro  Rebellion— Excitament  at  the  Relay  Rous*. 
— C  M-i  Im'ablc  excitement,  prevail.::!  :i:  the  vbinitT  of 
the  Relay  HOUSO  during  yeslerdav.  owinu  to  the  cir 
dilation  of  reports   thai  a  servile'  insurrection  had  oe- 

The  fads  of  Hie  ease,  as  wo  have  them  from  a  resi- 
dent m"  Hie    neighborhood,    are  simply    these:      KaHv 

in  the  morning,  Dr.  Hail,  e  gentleman  largely  engaged 
tn  farming  Intereste,  directed  a  email  negro  girl  belong- 
ing |LI  Mm  to  proceed  to  [he  i|narims  and  rouse  his  ne- 

From  some  freak,  the  girl  neglected  to  obe$  her  mas 
tore  bidding,  and  lay  flown  on  the  steps  and  went  to 
sleep.  Ai  n  biter  hour  tho  doctor,  discovering  that 
she  had  not  complied  with  his  request,  undertook  to 


Wisiiington,  July  15.  The  following  official  dis- 
patch has  beenxeceived  by  the  War  Department: — 

"Huttonsville,  Va.,  July  15. 

Col.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Adjutant  General : 
_  Gen.  Garnett  and  his  forces  have  been  routed,  and 
Ins  baggage  and  one  gun  taken.  His  army  is  com- 
pletely demoralized.  Gen.  Garnett  was  killed  while 
attempting  to  rally  his  forces  at  Carrioksford,  near  St. 
George.  We  have  completely  annihilated  the  enemy 
in  Western  Virginia.  Our  loss  is  but  13  killed  and 
not  more  than  40  wounded,  while  the  enemy's  loss  is 
not  far  from  200  killed,  and  the  number  of  prisoners 
we  have  taken  will  amount  to  at  least  1000.    We  have 

:aptured  7  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  all.  A  portion  of 
Gen.  Garnett's  forces  retreated,  but  I  look  for  their 
capture  by  Gen.  Hill,  who  is  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
troops  that  Gen.  Garnett  had  under  his  command  are 
said  to  be  the  crack  regiments  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
aided  by  Georgians,  Tennesseeans  and  Carolinians. 
Our  success  is  complete,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
secession  is  killed  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
(Signed,)  GEO.  B.  McCLKLLAN, 

.  Major-General  U.  S.  Army." 

Grafton,  Vs.,  July  15.  Garnett  was  Adjutant- 
General  of  Virginia.  The  rebels  were  pursued  from 
Laurel  Hill  by  Gen.  Morris's  command,  consisting  of 
the  14th  Ohio  and  7th  and  9tli  Indiana  regiments. 

The  rebels  carried  off'  many  of  their  dead,  but  they 
were  completely  routed  and  scattered,  Gen.  Morris's 
command  captured  40  loads  of  provisions,  and  all 
their  horses,  wagons,  &e.  There  was  no  other  loss  on 
our  side  than  the  two  killed  and  two  mortally  wounded 
of  the  Ohio  14th. 

Washington,  July  14.  The  following  is  the  re- 
port of  Gen.  McClellan  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott : 

Beverly,  Va.,  July  13.  I  have  received  from  Gen. 
Pogram  propositions  for  a  surrender,  with  his  officers 
and  the  remnant  of  his  command,  say  GOO  men.  They 
are  said  to  be  extremely  penitent,  and  are  determined 
never  again  to  take  up  arms  against  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. I  shall  have  nearly" 900  or  1000  prisoners  to 
take  care  of  when  Gen.  Pegram  comes  in.  The  latest 
accounts  make  the  loss  of  the  rebels  killed  some  150. 

S^'A  large  number  of  Arkansas  troops  were  en- 
gaged against  Col.  Siegle  in  the  battle  near  Carthago. 
The  federal  loss  in  the  battle  was  ten  kiiled,  three 
wounded,  and  four  missing.  The  rebels  state  their 
loss  to  be  700  killed.  The  guard  of  120  left  at  Neosho 
by  Col.  Siegol  previous  to  the  battle  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  a  large  force  of  Arkansas  troops,  and  a  prop- 
osition was  made  to  shoot  them,  but  they  were  releas- 
ed on  taking  an  oath  that  they  would  not  bear  arms 
against  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Jt^3  A  lady  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  thus  speaks  of  the  ferocious  way  in 
which  they  urge  Southern  troops  in  Northern  Ala- 
bama to  carry  on  the  war.  "  Soldiers,"  she  says, 
"are  everywhere  greeted  with  bursts  of  enthusiasm 
along  the  whole  route,  ladies  thronging  to  the  stations, 
with  flowers,  baskets  of  provisions,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs,  throwing  kisses,  &c,  begging  for  "Lin- 
coln's scalp,"  "a  lock  of  his  hair,"  cries  of  "down 
with  the  rail-splitter,"  "  show  tho  vile  Northern  hordes, 
the  cursed  Yankees,  some  Southern  chivalry,"  "give 
them  ivarm  Southern  hospitality." 

E®=  The  Raleigh  Register,  of  the  10th,  says  that 
steamer  Winslow  captured,  off  Cape  Hatteras,  on  the 
3rd  inst,  schooner  Herbert  Martin,  of  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  molasses,  valued  at 
$30,000. 


FIEST    OP   AUGUST   CELEERATT0H'. 

Again  tho  Anniversary  draws  near  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
neficent and  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world, — ancient  or  modern, — the  Peaceful  Emancipation  of 
800,000  Slaves,  the  beginning  of  a  great  Act  of  Justice 
and  Humanity,  whose  wisdom  has  at  length  compelled  the 
acknowledgment  of  tho  world  at  large,  even  of  tho  unwil- 
ling and  prejudiced.  The  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in 
tho  British  West  India  Islands,  on  tho  1st  of  August, 
1834,  ranks  now  in  history  as  an  event  not  less  remarka- 
ble for  its  cheering  results  than  for  the  benevolent  and  hu- 
mane motives  which  inspired  it. 

Tho  Managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavert 
Society  invite  the  friends  of  freedom  everywhere,  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  great  events  of  human  progress,  and 
all  who  desire  to  see  the  barbarous,  inhuman,  and  un- 
ohristian  Slavery  of  our  own  land  give  place  to  the  reign 
of  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Peace  throughout  our  borders, 
and  throughout  tho  world,  to  meet  with  them,  at  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  grove  in  ABINGTON,  on  Thursday, 
August  1st,  1861,  in  oommemoration  of  tho  Day. 

Let  all  join  to  make  this  Festival  op  Fkeedom  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  of  the  long  line  of  effective  meetings 
which  have  preceded  it  in  honor  of  this  event,  and  of  the 
mighty  object  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  held, — the  cleansing 
of  our  own  land  from  the  corse  and  shamo  of  Human  Sla- 
very. 

Eloquent  speakers  will  be  present.  Railroad  trains  will 
run  at  reduced  fares,  Ac.  Of  all  which,  furthorparticulars 
hereafter. 

W.  L.  GARRISON,  1 

E.  H.  HE V WOOD, 
TH03.   J.  HUNT, 
ELI  AS  RICHARDS, 
ELBRIDGE  SPfiAfiUE, 


Committet   f 

Arrangements. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  at  Frnmingham,  July  I,  1861. 

Edmund  Quiuey  1  00  Alfred  Woodman  1  Oil 

S.  May,  Jr.  1  00  11  Q  O  Blake  1  00 

Mrs,  W.  P,  Atkinson      1  00  A  S.  Cook  0  25 

Mrs.  S.  It.  May  1  00  A  W  Kelloy  0  25 

Dr.  Daniel  Mann  1  00  ,T.  M.  Aldr'ieli  1  00 

J  B  Pierce  1  00  Ceo  T  Garrison  1  00 

Periey  King  1  00  LD  Gray  0  ;i0 

Rev  J  S  Milligan  100  A.  L.  ISabeock  0  50 

E  D  Draper  4  13  Caroline  R.  Putnam  1  00 

\  W   rheevcr  0  32  Mary  Wickook  0  50 

Win  Sparrell  1  00  E  Whil.o  1  00 

J  C  Ilaynes  5  00  Cyrus  Cook  0  50 

Sarah  E  Wall  2  75  p  W  Morrill  0  5l> 

Samuel  Barrett  6  no  t.  Soufchwiok  o  25 

T  R  Rico  1  00  Geo  Draper  5  00 

0  K  Whipple-  1  on  S.  0  Kay  1  00 

Z.  Leonard  0  26  Mrs  T  P  Kn.ix  0  85 

D  Patrick  0  60  P.  A.  Ghaae  l  no 

J  A  Novell  (i  '.!.r<  K..V  s  Sella  Martin  o  -25 

J  S  Hayward  6  on  Hon.  N  II  Waiting  1  00 

B  Snow,  3t  -2  oo  Mra  N  11  Whiting  0  25 

a  X  Draper  1  00  Capt.    \  Tniv,  llayti  1  00 

M  .\  Dutobw  36  00  0.  0.  Broofe  l  on 

w  W  Dutohw  25  00  0  G  01 rei  o  25 

DBS  1  on  John  Window  1  00 

Mary  Willey  0  50  .1  G  Kord  J  nn 

MBGoodnch  0  60  .1  IB  Oliver  and  ladJea     3  oo 

0  a  Flovoy  0  50  Wm  BcwBott  Jr  v  00 

Geo  W  Staoy  i  00  Charles  Pollon  6  00 

■i  Davie  6  on  M&ria  ff  Chapman  1  oo 

Wl,  Garrison  I  mi  u,M  ,\i  G  Kimball  o  50 

Mr  Phippa  1  00  F  II  Henshan  l  00 

Dr  T  P  Knox  I  oo  Cash  of  others  2"  70 

W  1,  Garrison,  Jr  I  00  , 

■I  if  Brigham  1 00           'Mai,                % t(.i  \£ 


63T  A.  T.  FOSS  will  speak  at 

Harwich,  Sunday,  July  21. 

East  Dennis,  "  u  9ft 


,    3ST  PARKER  PIJJ,SBURY  Will  lecture  in  South  New- 
Market,  W.  II.,  next  Sunddy/  'lid  inst'.,  at  usual  hours. 

HENRY   C.  WRIGHT  will   lecture  fa   Monroe,    Me., 
Sunday.  July  21,  all  day  and  evening. 


W  The  frienda  of  freedom  will  celebrate  West  India 
Emancipation,  as  usual,  by  a  mass  meeting  in  the  spacious 
Town   Hall   in   MUford,   Friday,   August  -2.     Particulars 

next  week. 


ET  WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON  will  speak  at  Rev.   Mr. 

Grimes's  Church,  inSouthac  street,  in  this  city,  on  Si.nhav 
evening  next,  with  particular  reference  to  the  colonization 
of  the  colored  people  in  Hayti  and  elsewhere. 


Hre.  M.  M.  BrooVs,  Oonooxdj 
T.  0.  SevoranoO| 
Peter  Lanna, 


(SO  mi 
0  60 


iy  MERCY  E,  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References. — David  Thayer,  M.  D.;  LutherCIark,  M.  D-; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M,  D.,  Boston.  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D-, 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Balfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
4,  P.  M. 

DIED— At  Alexandria,  (Va.)  July  7,  Willie  BynuBV* 

SON,  aged  17  years,  a 'private  in  Company  F,  fifth  regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  wan  the  only  child  of  Hen- 
ry and  Emma  G.  Richardson,  of  Stoneham,  and  much  be- 
loved, not  only  by  bis  friends  and  companions  at  home,  but 
also  by  tho  officers  and  privates  of  the  regiment,  who  speak 
of  him  as  a  young  man  of  strict  moral  worth  and  integrity 
of  character,  and  faithful  and  energetic  in  the  performance 
of  duty.  His  bereaved  parents  and  friends  have  the  sym- 
pathies of  many  hearts. 

"The  spoiler  set 
His  seal  of  silence.     But  there  beamed  a  smile 
So  fixed  and  holy  from  that  marble  brow, 
Death  gazed,  and  left  it  there  ;— he  dared  not  steal 
The  signet  ring  of  heaven." 

His  remains  were  brought  home  for  interment,  and  with 
appropriate  funeral  ceremonies  were  deposited  in  linden- 
wood  Cemetery. 

In  Medford,  (Mass.,)  July  7,  Mrs.  Cb-aklotte  M.,  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  Richardson,  aged   4<i  years.    The  sufferings 
of  her  last  illness  were  borne  with  truly  Christian  fortitude ; 
but  from  this  state  of  trial,  she  has  been  translated  to  a 
■me   of  rest  and  reward.     She    was  eminently    impressed 
th  religious  sentiments,  and  cherished  a  deep  respect  for 
the  words  and  character  of  Christ- 
She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church,  and  was  also 
for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  School  in  Medford, 
which  relation  she  was  greatly  beloved.    Her  presence 
will  be  missed,  but  the  remembrance   of  her  virtues  will 
ever  remain. 

May  God  in  his  mercy  sustain  her  disconsolate  compan- 
ion and  motherless  children  in  this  hour  of  their  deepest 
sorrow  !  May  they  know  the  supporting  influences  of 
Christian  faith  1 

In  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  Mary  B.,  wife  of  Richard  _ 
M.  Haneock,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Reman,  of  New 
Haven,  Ct. 


ST.  MARY'S  LAKE 

WATE  R-CURE 

OPENED  BY 

H.  A.  PETEEMAN,   M.  D. 


THE  Proprietors  of  this  Institution  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  invalids  of  Michigan  and  its  neighbor- 
ing States,  that  they  have  opened  their  WATER-CURE  at 
St.  Mary's  Lake,  and  are  now  in  readiness  to  receive  pa- 
tients. 

This  Institution  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  pleasant  locations  in  the  State,  on  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  little  lake,  four  miles  North  of  the  City  of  Bat- 
tle Creek.  • 

The  buildings  are  new,  commodtous,  and  furnished  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  invalids.  The  bath-rooms 
are  large,  and  fitted  up  with  hot,  cold,  vapor,  chemical, 
and  electrical  baths. 

The  lake,  whose  waters  are  as  clear  and  soft  as  those  of 
a  spring  from  the  granite  mountain's  base,  is  well  supplied 
with  boats  and  bath-houses,  No  more  beautiful  fresh  wa- 
ter bathing  can  be  found  in  any  land. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  the  grand  Old  Oak  Forest,  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  lake,  have  been  reserved,  for 
pleasii  re -grounds. 

The  afflicted,  requiring  surgical  treatment,  will  find  this 
a  most  desirable  establishment,  where  tbev  can  be  placed 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  bear  an  operation,  and  re- 
ceive the  best  of  care  afterwards. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  Eye.    All  operations  performed  thatTftwfJTnt  ;*.    _ 
of  restoring  sight   to  the  blind.     Our  treatment  for   Cata^~ 
ract  is  entirely  now,  and  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto 
known. 

A  supply  of  beautiful  Artificial  Eyes  kept  constantly  on 

_  Paralysis,  and  every  variety  of  Nervous  and  Chronic 
diseases,  will  be  treatod. 

Tho  Ladies'  Department  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Peterman,  whoso  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  female  constitution  renders  her 
treatment  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  physician  now  prac- 
tising in  that  department  of  the  medical'  profession. 

There  will  be  a  competent  Music  Teacher  in  attendance, 
to  give  instruction  in  Piano,  Guitar,  and  Vocal  Music,  to 
such  as  may  wish  to  take  medical  treatment  and  pursue  the 
study  of  Music  at  the  same  time.  For  such,  this  will  be 
found  a  most  desirable  location,  where  the  mental  and 
physical  systems  may  both  be  developed  ;  the  one  in  the 
music  room,  the  other  in  rambling  through  the  leafy 
woods,  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  in  boat-rowing,  than  which 
no  better  exercise  can    be  found. 

We  intend,  with  the  aid  of  competent  help  in  every  de- 
partment, to  make  this  Cure  the  invalid's  Home,  as"  well 
as  a  place  for  medical  treatment. 

Those  coming  as  patients  should  furnish  themselves  with 
two  comfortables,  two  linen  or  cotton  packing  sheet?,  one 
woollen  blanket,  and  one  half-dozen  bath  towels,  or  they 
can  be  furnished  by  the  Cure  at  fifty  cents  per  week  extra. 

TERMS— From  57  to  $10  per  week,  for  treatment,  board, 
Ac,  according  to   roomaud  care. 

This  Institution  is  accessible  by  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road. Carriage  always  in  waiting  at  the  Rattle  Creek  De- 
pot to  convey  people  to  the  Cure. 

H.  F.  PETERMAN,   M.  D., 
Mrs.  S.  A.   PETERMAN,  M.  D., 

Physicians  and  Proprietors, 
To  whom  all  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed.     Each 
communication,    to  insure  an    answer,    should   contain  a 
pimtago  stamp  for  return  letter. 

St.  Mary's  Lake,  Michigan,  May  20,  186L  J  21 


$10  PAFJvER  $40 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

rriRIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,   double   thread.  Family 

I  Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  Crover  &  Raker,  and  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tcnts  owned  and  uifodhy  Mu\se  parties,  and  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  Tl.ev  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Meeh^^^^^hari table  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  tho  best   linishc^^^B^^S^^ft>lW;inihilly 

ade  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 

|Ep~  Sales  Room,  1SS  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent, 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  .at  short  notice. 

Boston,  Jan.  IS,  1861.  3m. 

IMPORTANT     T  E  S  T I M  O N  Y . 

Report  of  the  Judges  of  the  l,is!  F,:,r  ,f  the  M«ssarhu$ttts 
Ch.iritnhle  Mechanic  Association. 
Four  Pabkbr'b  BBWINtJ  NbttOBlKm.  This  Machine  is 
so  cons  hue  toil  that  it  omlmuvs  the  I'onildnations  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Eli&a  Howe,  -H.,  WhnUc 
.(■  Wilson,  and  Crover  &  Raker,  lor  wMdl  th«S«  parties  pay 
li'ibulo.  Thos<\  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it,  a  beautiful  Maehino.  They  are  jold  from  $4Q  to 
$130  oaoh.  They  aw  very  perfect  En  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  bafbre  leaving  the  Duunolbfitorj,  in  such  a 

manner  thai  they  cannot  got.  deranged.  The  [bed,  wlnoh 
U  I  voi-\  ossetitiiil  point  in  a  good  HaeblaS,  !«  simnlo,  pos< 
tho  and  ,-om^ioto.     The  apparatus  for  goagiag  Ihe  length 

Of  stitch  is  very  simple  and  otVootho       Tho  tom-iou,  as  »,.ll 

as  other  parts,  is  woll  arranged.    Xhero  is  another  (eatare 

wliieli  Strikes  your  committee  favorably.   Tit:   there   is  no 

heel  below  the  table  holwoeu   tho  standards,    SO    BOBS    in 

oonlai'l  with    the   dross    of  the  Operator,   and  therefore   no 

dangei  ttom  otl   or  dire.     This  maoMne  ntakas  Uta  double 

looi.-stiteh.  but  is  so  arranged  tbai  tl  lays  the 
the  bank  quite  Bat  and  imooto,   doin 

moasuve,  with  tlie  olijoohou  ROUetimW  urged  en  that  ac- 
count." 
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For  the  Liberator. 

APOCALYPSE. 

"  All  hail  Co  the  stars  and  stripes  !  " — Luther  C.  Ladd. 
Straight  to  his  heart  tho  bullet  crushed, 
Pawn  from  his  breast  the  red  blootl  gushed, 
And  o'er  his  face  a  glory  rushed. 

A  sudden  spasm  rent  his  frame, 
Aud  in  his  ears  there  went  aud  oame 
A  sound  as  of  devouring  flame, 
Which  in  a  moment  ceased,  and  then 
The  great  light  clasped  his  brows  again, 
So  that  they  shono  like  Stephen's,  when 

Saul  stood  apart  a  littlo  space, 

And  shook  with  shuddering  awe  to  traoo 

God's  splendors  settling  o'er  his  face. 

Thus,  like  a  king,  erect  in  pride, 

Raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  cried, 

"  All  hail  the  Stars  and  Stripes  !  "  aud  died. 

Pied  grandly  :  hut,  before  he  fell, 
(0,  blessedness  ineffable  !) 
Vision  apocalyptical 

Was  granted  to  him,  and  his  eyes, 
All  ntdiant  with  glad  surprise, 
Looked  forward  through  the  centuries, 

And  saw  the  seeds  that  sages  cast 
In  the  world's  soil  in  cycles  past, 
Spring  up  and  blossom  at  the  last  : 
Saw  how  the  souls  of  men  had  grown, 
And  where  the  scythes  of  Truth  had  mown 
Clear  space  for  Liberty's  white  throne  : 

Saw  how,  by  Sorrow  tried  and  proved, 
Tho  lasi  dark  stains  had  been  removed 
Forever  from  the  land  he  loved. 
Saw  Treason  crushed,  and  Freedom  crowned, 
And  clamorous  Faction,  gagged  and  bound, 
Gasping  its  life  out  on  the  ground  ; 

"While  over  all  his  country's  slopes 
Walked  swarming  troops  of  cheerful  hopes, 
Which  evermore  to  broader  scopes 

Increased,  with  power  that  comprehends 
The  world's  weal  in  its  own,  and  bends 
Self-needs  to  large,  unselfish  ends. 

Saw  how,  throughout  the  vast  extents 
Of  earth's  most  populous  continents, 
She  dropped  such  rare  heart-affluence, 

That,  from  beyond  the  farthest  seas, 
The  wondering  peoples  thronged  to  seizo 
Her  proffered  pure  benignities  ; — 

And  how  of  all  her  trebled  host 

Of  widening  empires,  none  could  boast 

Whose  strength  or  love  was  uppermost, 

Because  they  grew  so  equal  there 
Beneath  tho  flag,  which,  debonnaire, 
Waved  joyous  in  the  golden  air  : — 
Wherefore  the  martyr,  gazing  clear 
Beyond  the  gloomy  atmosphere 
Which  shuts  us  in  with  doubt  and  fear, — 
He,  marking  how  her  high  increase 
Ban  grsatening  in  perpetual  lease 
Through  balmy  years  of  odorous  Peaco, 

Greeted,  in  one  transcendent  cry 

Of  intense,  passionate  extacy, 

The  sight  that  thrilled  hiui  utterly, — 

Saluting  with  most  proud  disdain 

Of  murder  and  of  mortal  pain, 

The  vision  which  shall  be  again  : 

So,  lifted  with  prophetic  pride, 

Raised  conquering  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried, 

"All  hail  the  Stars  and  Stripes  !  "—and  died. 

CLARESCtfBTJTLER. 


TOUCH  NOT   THE  TEMPTING   OUF. 

Touch  not  the  tempting  cup,  my  boy, 

Touch  not  the  sparkling  wine  ; 
Trust  not  the  pleasures  of  tho  bowl, 

The  glories  of  the  vine  ; 
The  bloated  face,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
Shall  tell  to  you  the  reason  why. 

Touch  not  the  tempting  cup,  my  boy, 

Beer,  brandy,  wino  or  gin-; 
Let  topers  praise  their  foolish  ways 

nock  of  sin  ; 
The  drunken  demon's  maddened  cry 
Shall  toll  to  you  the  reason  why. 
Touch  not  the  tempting  cup,  my  boy. 

Though  urged  by  friend  or  foe  ; 
Bare,  when  the  tempter  urges  most, 

Pare  nobly  say,  No — no  ! 
The  joyous  angel  from  on  high 
Shall  tell  to  you  the  reason  why. 
Touch  not  the  tempting  cup,  my  boy, 

In  righteousness  be  brave  ; 
Take  not  the  first,  a  single  step, 

Toward  tho  drunkard's  grave  ; 
The  widow's  groan,  the  orphan's  sigh, 
Shall  tell  to  you  tho  reason  why. 


SMILE,  AND  BE  CONTENTED. 

The  world  grows  old,  and  men  grow  cold 

To  each,  whilst  seeking  treasure  ; 
And  what  with  want,  and  care,  and  toil, 

"We  scarce  have  time  for  pleasure. 
But,  never  mind — that  is  a  loss 

Not  much  to  be  lamented  ; 
Life  rollB  on  gaily,  if  we  will 

But  smile,  and  be  contented. 

If  we  are  poor,  and  would  be  rich, 

It  will  not  be  by  pining  ; 
No  !  steady  hearts  and  hopeful  minds 

Are  life's  bright  silver  lining. 
There's  ne'er  a  man  that  dared  to  hope, 

Hath  of  his  choice  repented  ; 
Tho  happiest  souls  on  earth  are  those 

Who  smile,  and  arc  contented. 
When  grief  doth  come  to  rack  tho  heart, 

And  fortune  bids  us  sorrow, 
From  hope  we  may  a  blessing  reap, 

And  consolation  borrow. 
If  thorns  will  rise  where  roses  bloom, 

It  cannot  be  prevented  ; 
So  make  the  best  of  life  you  can, 

And  smile,  and  be  contented. 

THEY   SAT. 

"Wouldst  thou  know  what  troubles  many, 

What  annoys  them  night  and  day  ? 
Not  a  frightful  myth,  or  robber, 

But  the  spectre,  "  What  they  say." 
"  What  they  say  !  "     It  haunts  the  maiden 

When  her  hat  or  dress  she  buys, 
Goads  the  matron  till  she  makcth 

Husband's  purse  a  sacrifice. 
To  the  orator  it  clingeth, 

Daunts  the  statesman  in  his  dream, 
With  the  pulpit-toachor  stealoth 

'Twecn  him  and  Ins  highest  theme. 
"  What  they  say?"    Well,  lot  them  say  it ; 

Airy  echo,  fleet  as  dow; 
When  they've  breathed  it,  'tis  forgotten— 

They  who  hear  forget  it  too. 

Wouldst  thou  know  what  rules  tho  million  ? 

Theinis,  with  her  ancient  sway  ? 
Pomp  and  tramp  of  bannered  legions? 

No, — the  bubble,  "What  they  say  !  " 


PROCLAIM  THE  JUBILEE! 

Go  forth  with  a  trumpets  sound, 

And  tell  to  the  nations  round, — 

On  the  hills  which  our  heroes  trod, 

In  tho  shrines  of  the  saints  of  God, 

In  the  ruler's  hall  and  the  captive's  prison, — 

That  the  slumber  is  broken,  tho  sleepers  are  risen  ; 

That  the  day  of  tho  scourge  and  the  fetter  is  o'er, 

And  earth  fools  the  tread  of  her  freomon  onoo  inore. 


E.    H.   HEYWOOD— WENDELL   PHILLIPS- 
WAR,    ETC. 

Fribsd  Garrison  :  I  have  just  read  the  admira- 
ble discourse  of  FA  II.  Ileywood,  delivered  at  Music 
Hall.  It  is  rich,  racy,  cogent  and  eloquent.  May  liis 
days  be  long  in  .the  land,  and  time  ever  deal  gently 
with  him ! 

I  tailed  to  note  in  the  discourse  but  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  logic  seemed  to  be  lame  ;  and  that  was 
his  criticism  on  Wendell  Phillips,  lie  says — "  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Phillips  when  he  says  that  such  a 
contest  (our  national  one)  can  be  settled  only  by* 
arms.  I  most  gravely  dissent  from  that  fatal  conces- 
sion. It  denies  the  adequacy  of  the  human  reason  to 
apprehend  and  obey  the  truth  :  "  yet  in  the  next  para- 
graph but  one  beyond  this,  Mr.  Heywood  observes 
as  follows  :  '*  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  abstract 
question  of  peace,  this  morning.  Men  have  not  the 
vision  or  the  self-poise  to  weigh  its  tremendous  is- 
sues amid  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  roar  of  cannon." 
Does  not  this  declaration  as  strongly  imply  the  de- 
nial of  the  adequacy  of  the  human  reason  to  appre- 
hend and  obey  the  truth,  as  does  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Phillips  ? 

Surely,  Mr.  Ileywood  will  not  claim  that  the 
smoke  of  battle  and  the  roar  of  cannon  are  more, 
effectual  in  beclouding  the  vision  and  weakening  the 
self-poise  of  men  on  the  peace  question,  than  the  clink 
of  Mammon's  box,  backed  up  by  the  lust  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  flanked  strongly  by 
rampant  contempt  for  a  degraded  and  subject  race  is, 
in  disqualifying  men  for  a  reasonable,  righteous  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  our  great  national  question  of 
government  and  liberty.  That  "our  Demosthenes" 
is  right,  therefore,  I  think  is  clear,  even  from  the  dis- 
course of  his  able  and  eloquent  critic. 

As  others  of  late  have  given  their  views  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  readers  of  the  Liberator,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  after  more  than  three  decades  of 
thoughtful  years,  give  mine,  as  well  as  I  can  in  a  fen 
words.  Men,  though  progressing  towards  perfection, 
are,  nevertheless.very  imperfect  beings ;  consequently, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  conform  in  all  things  to 
the  standard  of  absolute  right;  infinite  perfection 
alone  is  equal  to  the  task.  So  it  will  be  seen,  that 
hewing  to  the  line  of  absolute  right  would  cause  chips 
to  fly  into  the  faces  of  all  of  woman  born,  too  plenty 
by  half  for  the  comfort  of  self-complacent  pharisees, 
if  not  to  the  occasional  disquiet  of  better  developed 
men.  It  would  prove  a  fruitless  enterprise  to  under- 
take to  convert  the  mouth  of  Vesuvius  into  a  straw- 
berry patch.  While  the  earth  is  progressing  to  a 
more  perfect  state,  active  volcanoes  are  indispensable  ; 
they  perform  an  office  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
general  good,  though  they  occasionally  do,  iu  their  un- 
reasoning zeal,  what  appears  to  be  serious  partial  mis- 
chief. Time  has  been  when  they  were  numerous, 
and  much  more  active  than  at  present;  and  the  peri- 
od will  undoubtedly  arrive  in  the  distant  future  when 
they  will  cease  altogether ;  but  the  present  state  of 
the  earth's  development  demands  their  action. 

Equally  clear  it  is,  to  my  mind,  that  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  moral  world  demands  such  violent 
eruptions  as  war — such  things  must  needs  be ;  and, 
being  a  natural  necessity,  are,  in  a  certain  and  proper 
sense,  right,  and  more  or  less  morally  justifiable  in 
one  or  both  parties  engaged  therein  ;  and,  being  right, 
it  cannot  be  wrong  for  men  of  corresponding  moral 
development,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  engage 
in  them.  Men,  under  certain  circumstances,  can  no 
more  be  non-resistants  than  crater-mouths  can  be 
strawberry  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  other 
men,  under  other  circumstances,  can  no  more  fight 
and  physically  destroy  their  fellows,  than  the  fruitful 
gardens  and  vineyards  of  Italy  can  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  iEtna  and  Vesuvius ;  both  the  vineyard 
and  the  crata  have  their  office  to  perform  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  let  not  one  say  to  the  other, 
I  have  no  need  of  thee.  The  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
whose  mortal  career  culminated  in  receiving  a  mar- 
tyr's crown  dn  a  Virginia  scaffold,  possessed  a  heart 
as  devout,  as  tender,  as  sincere,  as  loving,  as  truly 
devoted  to  humanity,  as  the  worthy  and  peaceful 
demonstrator  of  non-resistance  who  still  adorns  the 
mortal  sphere  of  human  existence  at  Hopedale. 

It  seems  self-evidently  clear  to  my  mind,  that  men, 
both  individually  and  socially,  have  the  right  of  self- 
preservation.  If  they  are  conscious  of  possessing  that 
degree  of  moral  power  which  will  yield  them  all  the 
defence  they  need  or  desire,  then  it  is  their  duty  and 
privilege  to  depend  on  that  alone;  or,  if  they  accept 
it  as  their  mission  to  give  themselves  to  martyrdom 
in  vindication  of  the  principles  of  peace,  all  consid- 
erate and  just  people  cannot  fail  to  honor  them,  and 
their  example  will  not  be  without  its  salutary  effect  on 
the  progress  of  mankind.  So,  when  an  individual,  or 
a  community,  in  their  judgment  find  it  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  for  themselves  or  others,  in  the  use  of  the 
enginery  of  physical  destruction,  the  unperverted  in- 
stincts of  humanity  and  enlightened  reason  applaud 
the  deed;  and,  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  men 
build  monuments  in  honor  of  their  names.  And  who 
shall  say  that  life,  and  everything  dear  to  life,  are  not 
more  secure  for  such  heroic,  though  sanguinary  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  man  1 

But  it  is  said  that,  "to  defend  war  is  to  defend  the 
dispositions  that  lead  to  war."  Very  well.  What  are 
the  dispositions  that  lead  a  righteous  man  to  war? 
Clearly,  a  disposition  to  defend  a  righteous  cause 
against  the  assault  of  unrighteousness — civilization 
against  barbarism — liberty  against  slavery. 

To  be  led  to  war  by  a  disposition  to  kill  or  plunder, 
or  for  the  bubble  reputation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
slaving the  vanquished,  is  quite  another  matter. 

If  civilization,  when  assaulted  by  barbarism  with 
physical  force,  neglects  to  meet  it  in  the  same  way,  its 
subjugation  is  certain,  and  it  must  itself  relapse  into 
barbarism. 

There  is  one  consideration  only,  that  I  can  conceive 
of,  which  would  justify,  at  the  bar  of  enlightened 
reason,  the  refusal,  under  all  circumstances,  to  take 
the  life  of  a  fellow-man ;  if  a  person  really  believed 
that  all  who  depart  this  life  have  their  condition  fixed 
for  weal  or  wo,  for  ail  eternity,  according  as  they  are 
prepared  or  unprepared  at  the  moment  of  their  exit 
from  mortal  life — if  he  has  not  the  means  of  knowing 
certainly  that  his  enemy  has  that  preparation  which 
will  save  him  from  eternal  perdition,  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  that  ought  to  induce  him  to  take  his  life  on 
the  battle-field,  or  elsewhere. 

Horrible  as  war  is,  there  are  worse  things  in  the 
world  than  war.  The  spirit  of  acquisition  in  trade  is 
worse  than  war.  As  this  spirit  is  indulged  in,  and  as 
trade  is  practised  by  the  civilized  world,  it  is  more  de- 
structive of  human  comfort,  and  more  fatal  to  the  tem- 
poral existence  of  man,  than  war.  More  die  of  des- 
titution than  are  slain  in  battle.  What  considerate 
person  would  not  rather  meet  death  by  the  quick  in- 
strumentalities of  the  battle-field,  than  die  by  inches 
of  utter  want  in  loathsome  dens,  where  the  weak  and 
poor  are  driven  by  the  spirit  of  trade  to  famish  ?  But 
war  is  objected  to  as  wrong,  because  it  is  said  that 
"like  begets  like,  and  freedom  is  never  the  result." 
History  docs  not  sustain  this  assertion,  and  the  maxim 
with  which  it  is  associated  must  be  taken  with  many 
grains  of  allowance;  otherwise,  human  progress  would 
be  impossible-  From  types  of  mankind  nearly  allied 
to  the  lower  orders  of  creation  came  the  savage;  from 
savageism  came  barbarism  ;  and  from  barbarism  came 
civilization ;  and  so  on  up  the  spiral  ascent  to  supernal 
excellence.  Like  begets  like  in  a  certain  general  and 
qualified  sense,  in  some  things — not  in  all :  fire  pass- 
ing over  stubble  does  not  beget  a  fire  to  succeed  it. 
The  pestilence  that  ravages  a  district  does  not  beget  a 
pestilence  to  come  after  it,  but  dies  out,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  element  on  which  it  fed:  thunder-storm  and 
tempest  do  not  beget  their  kind,  nor  leave  their  pro- 
geny in  their  track.  The  human  passions,  bad  and 
good,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have  developed 
their  opposite*; — Injurious  people  have  received  kind 
treatment,  and  non-resisting  harmlessnesa  has  often 


been  murdered.  So,  war,  terrible  and  cruel  as  it  is, 
begets  a  varied  progeny,  some  of  which,  by  common 
consent,  arc  a  blessing  to  mankind;  while  others,  to 
the  eye  of  superficial  observation,  seem  to  be  a  curse 
and  a  scourge  ;  but  to  the  vision  that  can  overlook  the 
ages,  and  compare  period  with  period,  the  results  of 
war,  in  all  their  variety  of  acknowledged  good  and 
seeming  evil,  are  seen  to  have  been  a  potent  instru- 
mentality for  promoting  progress  and  civilization  on 
the  earth.  Thus  does  the  hand  of  Beneficent  Omnipo- 
tence, through  the  operation  of  changeless  law,  con- 
tinual ly^work  out  human  advancement, — 

"From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 
And  better  thenco  again,  and  hotter  yet, 
In  infinite  progression." 

Springfield,  July,  1861.  E.  W.  TWING. 


unlil  the  conquest  is  completed,  which  may  never  be 
the  case;  and  for  the  attempt  at  which  there  is  no 
constitutional  authority.  J.  P.  B. 


EVERETT  OB"  SECESSION. 

The  oration  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett  at  New  York, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  was  one  of  his  most  able  and  in- 
structive performances ;  replete  with  that  immense 
historical  knowledge,  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and 
impressiveness  of  expression,  for  which  he  is  ever 
distinguished;  but,  as  from  the  commencement,  it 
proceeds  upon  assumptions,  which,  although  made  by 
almost  all  the  Northern  papers,  seem  to  me  fallacious, 
and  as  I  am  anxious  that  our  country  should  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  exterior  world  and  future  posterity, 
appear  to  have  entered  upon  all  the  slaughters,  losses 
and  crimes  of  war,  for  a  fallacy,  without  any  present 
rebuke,  I  beg  publicity  to  the  following  comments. 
If  they  should  be  deemed  erroneous,  they  will  at 
least  give  occasion  for  such  a  reply  as  may  quiet  the 
minds  of  many  who  how  think  with  me. 

I  quote  the  passage  in  the  address,  on  which  I  wish 
expressly  to  comment : — 

"  The  Constitution  contains  the  following  express 
provision  :  '  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  the 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  any  thing  iu  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  Such 
being  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
adopted  in  1788,  just  as  much  as  they  ever  adopted 
either  of  the  State  Constitutions,  is  it  not  trifling  with 
serious  things  to  claim  that,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  passing  a  law  under  the  name  of  ordinance,  this' 
provision,  and  every  other  provision  of  it,  may  be  nul- 
lified, and  every  magistrate  and  officer  in  Carolina, 
whether  of  the  State  or  Union,  absolved  from  the  oath 
which  they  have  taken  to  support  itl" 

Here  we  see  implied  the  radical  error  pervading  all 
the  newspaper  writings,  &.C.,  denying  the  right  of  se- 
cession. The  Federal  Government  is  spoken  of,  not 
as  a  delegated  and  limited  government,  but  as  one 
possessing,  not  only  paramount,  but  complete,  unlim- 
ited sovereignty,  like  that  of  any  European  gov- 
ernment. The  provision  cited  by  Mr.  E.,  that  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  supreme, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  means  only 
respecting  those  provisions  and  laws  for  which  pow- 
ers have  been  expressly  granted  to  the  IL  S.  by  the 
Constitution.  Attempted  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  those  limits  are  not  only  not  supreme, 
but  they  are  not  laws  at  all — they  are  mere  nullities. 
Such  was  the  plain  understanding  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution ;  such  the  belief  of  the  people  at  large  ; 
such  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  ;  and  such  is  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  10th  Amendment,  which 
plainly  refuses  all  ungranted  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government.  None  of  these  authorities,  supporting 
this  opinion,  can  properly  be  accused  of  "  trifling  with 
serious  things." 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  being  then  only  para- 
mount when  made  for  objects  for  which  powers  are 
expressly  granted,  the  question  before  us  is,  whether 
the  right  of  secession  in  a  State,  or  of  the  preven- 
tion of  it  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  a  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  that  government.  I 
presume  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question 
No  person  pretends  that  there  is  any  express  power  in 
the  Constitution  relating  to  the  secession  of  a  State, 
either  in  permission  or  prohibition;  the  Constitution 
is  silent  on.  the  subject;  it  is  therefore  a  question  on 
which  the  action  is  reserved  to  the  States,  or  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  President,  in  attempting  to  prevent  se- 
cession, or  recovery  from  it,  especially  by  force  of 
arms,  is  acting  on  an  ungranted,  and  therefore 
usurped  power,  in  violation  of  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States. 

It  has,  however,  been  gravely  argued,  even  by  ap- 
parently intelligent  writers,  that  as  the  Constitution 
gives  no  power  to  any  State  to  secede,  they  cannot 
therefore  have  the  right;  but  as  this  doctrine  is  plain- 
ly contradicted  by  the  10th  Amendment,  and,  i1 
adopted,  would  annual  all  political  power  and  right 
in  all  the  States,  and  in  every  citizen,  on  which  the 
Constitution  is  silent,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give 
a  serious  answer  to  it. 

After  stating  that  the  Convention  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  solemnly  assented  to,  and  ratified  the 
Constitution,  made  "to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  "  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  E.  says — "  Here  it  is  evident, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  instrument  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  can  be  repealed."  How  does  this 
appear1?  If  he  means  that  the  good  objects  above  re- 
cited cannot  be  repealed,  nobody  w.ill  dispute  it  with 
him ;  but  this  truism  proves  nothing  to  the  subject. 
But  if  he  means  that  the  adhesion  of  the  State  to 
the  Constitution,  expressing  those  objects,  cannot  be 
repealed,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  him.  All  polit- 
ical compacts,  or  ratifying  enactments,  are  impliedly 
and  necessarily  conditional,  especially  when  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contract  are  expressed  in  it :  it  is  say- 
ing we  will,  on  our  part,  support  and  obey  the  Con- 
stitution you  have  given  us,  for  the  purposes  stated 
iu  it,  if  you,  on  your  part,  will  execute  or  promote 
those  purposes ;  and  if  we  deem  that  those  purposes 
have  been  violated  or  neglected  by  you,  as  regards  us, 
(and  we  arc  the  judges,)  the  contract  is  annulled,  and 
we  are  at  liberty  to  revoke  it. 

I  limit  these  comments  to  the  question  of  the  right 
of  State  secession,  as  discussed  by  Mr.  Everett,  be- 
cause on  this  question  hangs  all  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  the  present  war,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  the 
obligation  of  conscientious  citizens  to  support  it; 
and  all  the  subsequent  historical  representations 
made  by  him,  on  the  origin  and  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  alleged  parallel  cases  in  other  nations, 
whose  principles  of  government  differ  from  ours — all 
the  former  assent  or  decisions  of  the  States,  &c,  accu- 
rate, eloquent,  and  in  many  parts  highly  instructive  as 
they  are — can  have  no  force  in  their  bearing  on  this 
question,  until  it  is  shown  to  the  common  sense  of  in- 
telligent men,  that  the  Constitution  expressly  pro- 
hibits secession,  and  that  it  is  not  left  as  a  reserved 
power  to  the  States. 

I  am  aware  that  the  President,  and  other  opposers 
of  secession,  put  the  duty  of  coercing  the  seceded 
States  into  the  Union  on  another  ground.  It  is  said 
the  Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office  require  him  to 
protect  the  property,  and  execute  the  laws,  of  the 
Union,  which,  it  is  said,  necessarily  implies  the  claim 
to  the  continued  allegiance  of  all  the  States,  and  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  virtually  an  enforce- 
ment of  that  claim.  But  the  President  is  under  no 
obligation  to  protect  the  property  or  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  in  the  seceded  States:  the  injunctions 
of  the  Constitution  and  his  oath  of  office  can  only  ap- 
ply to  the  States  of  the  Union,  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  his  inauguration,  aud  his  taking  that  oath  : 
they  cannot  apply  to  a  foreign  nation,  or  one  which 
has  escaped  from  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  he  is  not  bound  to  execute  tho  laws 
of  tho  Union  in  Canada  or  Mexico,  so  neither 
is  he  bound  to  execute  those  laws  iu  the  South- 
ern confederacy,  which  arc  virtually  as  much  a 
foreign  power.  All  the  moral  codes  in  the  world 
exempt  a  party  from  stipulated  obligations  when  it 
has  Inst  the  power  lo  fulfil  them  ;  and  if  it  is  urged 
that  the  President  intends  to  acquire  that  power  by 
military  force,  still  he  is  under  no  such  obligation 


RETRENCHMENT  AND   DECIMATION. 

"  Now  is  tho  time  for  Massachusetts  to  send  forth 
ideas." — Phillips. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  our  national  expe- 
rience when  it  is  necessary  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  pilot  us  through  the  perplexities.  And  as  all  are 
professedly  of  one  sentiment,  with  regard  to  opposi- 
tion to  the  Southern  rebellion,  and  party  lines  are 
claimed  to  be  obliterated,  it  becomes  all  to  unite  in 
self-sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 

The  President  now  calls  for  400,000  men  and 
$400,000,000  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigor.  As  the  country  is  under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration, and  Republicans  deem  their  success  over 
other  political  organizations  as  decidedly  auspicious, 
and  perhaps  tending  to  the  salvation  of  the  Republic, 
let  us  venture  on  a  few  suggestions  for  calm  conside- 
ration. 

It  is  supposable  that  every  true  Republican  is  patri- 
otic enough  to  claim  a  deep  interest  in  this  dispute, 
and  to  stake  what  he  can  to  sustain  his  administration, 
as  well  as  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  At  least,  there 
is  much  loud  asseveration  and  earnest  gesticulation  to 
this  effect,  especially  in  our  public  offices.  Now,  in 
two  particulars,  the  services  of  this  active  class  are 
really  needed, — in  men  and  in  money.  And  what  is 
most  fortunate,  at  the  present  crisis,  the  stagnation  of 
business,  diminution  of  revenue,  and  great  surplus  of 
offices,  afford  them  a  grand  chance  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  professions  by  actual  practice.  Indeed, 
even  if  they  are  not  individually  disposed  to  volunteer 
their  aid,  the  same  favorable  considerations  enable  the 
government  to  compel  them  to  it  as  an  indispensable 
duty. 

We  contend  that  it  is  no  way  to  raise  an  army  for 
the  field  by  running  young  men  of  undoubted  loyalty 
into  the  safe  and  lucrative  shelter  of  a  salaried  office, 
when  the  times  eloquently  hint  that  one-half  of  the. 
offices  can  be  absolutely  suspended  during  this  calam- 
ity. This  course  will  not  enable  these  pigeon-hole 
patriots  to  enlist  and  maintain  the  cause  in  which  they 
profess  to  take  so  much  pride,  and  to  do  battle  against 
the  foes  they  so  loudly  and  bitterly  denounce, — foes 
they  so  intolerably  itch  to  capture  and  to  bang.  Their 
zeal,  if  it  be  genuine,  would  make  them  an  invincible 
legion  on  the  field  :  (.hey  might  decide  the  contest,— 
even  shorten  it.  If  not  genuine,  they  should  not  re- 
main in  office  ;  for,  the  hypocrite  and  the  lukewarm 
are  more  dangerous  than  the  avowed  traitor.  Let  no 
salaried  pigeon-hole  shield  any  able-bodied  man  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty-five  years  of  age  from  the 
drafting  requisitions.  Older  men  can  fill  those  places 
just  as  well,  while  they  cannot  be  so  efficient  in  the 
army  or  in  the  navy.  Mr.  President  and  Messrs. 
Secretaries,  ferret  them  out!  The  loyal  heroes  are 
too  valuable  to  remain  ensconced  within  stone  build- 
ings. 

Wo  also  contend  that,  at  this  exigency,  the  national 
treasury  has  no  surplus  money  to  salary  sinecures,  nor 
to  pay  full  salaries  for  half  services.  And  we  mean 
to  assert  that  such  is  the  fact;  there  are  many  sine- 
cures exorbitantly  rewarded.  These  have  ever  been 
increased  by  the  pressure  and  stagnation  in  commerce, 
navigation,  and  trade.  To  take  our  own  Custom- 
House  as  an  example,  we  pretend  to  say  that  twenty- 
five  inspectors  can  do  the  present  amount  of  work  as 
well  as  fifty-six  could,  a  year  or  two  ago;  that  weigh- 
ers and  measurers  do  not  earn,  by  actual  labor,  more 
money  than  equally  employed  inspectors,  though  they 
receive  nearly  half  as  much  again;  also,  if  twelve 
weighers  were  sufficient  for  the  business,  two  years 
ago,  six  are  ample  now.  They  have  assistants  or  fore- 
men, while  the  inspectors  must  do  their  own  work. 
We  are  speaking  much  within  bounds.  If  the  institu- 
tion were  in  the  hands  of  six  or  twelve  judicious  and 
liberal  proprietors,  if  it  were  their  private  property, 
the  official  corps  would  be  reduced  much  below  this 
standard  in  numbers  and  expense  :  mercantile  firms 
are  doing  the  same  all  over  the  country. 

If  we  go  among  the  clerks,  it  is  the  same.  A  gen; 
eral  listlessness  pervades  the  rotunda  and  its  nooks. 
Half  the  clerks  are  almost  literally  unemployed  in 
legitimate,  clerical  business.  They  could  be  decima- 
ted in  number  and  reduced  in  salary,  with  no  public 
injury.  And  as  retrenchment  and  economy  were  the 
Democratic  motto,  and  are  now  the  Republican  de- 
mand of  necessity,  what  pigeon-hole  patriot  could  con- 
sistently object?  What  outsider  would  refuse  his 
Amen?  If  it  be  not  known  how  to  dispose  of  these 
savings,  and  the  treasury  needs  them  not,  bestow  them 
on  the  soldiers'  families,  or  lay  it  up  as  a  Pension 
Fund.  This  will  help  the  cause.  School  teachers, 
whose  tasks  are  much  harder  than  those  of  an  officer, 
have  voluntarily  docked  their  own  salaries.  Contri- 
butions for  partisan  purposes  can  pour  from  the  Cus- 
tom-House ;  hut,  how  many  have  pursed  off'  thousands 
for  the  war  1 

A  visit  to  the  deputies  would  open  another  field  for 
economy.  If  three  deputies  in  the  Collector's  depart- 
ment, and  two  in  each  of  the  Surveyor's  and  Naval  offi- 
cer's, were  enough  two  years  a  go,  what  need  of  so  many 
now  1  Absolutely,  none-  Then,  as  to  their  salaries, 
what  entities  them  to  §2,000  and  82,500,  when  clerks 
with  $1,100  to  $1,$00  labor  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  1 
Why  is  ifi  Republican  Administration,  now  is  the 
time  to  administer  equity  and  justice,  as  well  as  to 
practise  economy  and  entrenchment,  and  profess  pa- 
triotism. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  principals.  If  a  deputy, 
who  is  almost  always  a  smarter  man  than  the  Collec- 
tor, can  do  all  the  Collector's  work  for  a  salary  of 
§1,500  or  $2,000,  what  need  of  paying  an  inferior  per- 
son, as  to  ability,  §6,400  a  year1?  And  what  mon- 
strous iniquity  to  have  that  man,  whose  principal 
business  is  to  remove  and  to  appoint  subordinates,  to 
sanction  an  occasional  decision  of  his  deputies,  to  take 
an  annual  trip  or  two  in  the  cutter  to  visit  the  light- 
houses as  clerks  visit  the  appraisers,  to  attend  public 
banquets,  processions,  &c,  &,c,  draw  upon  the  govern- 
ment, after  he  has  left  his  office,  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lars more  for  extra  services,  while  he  was  receiving 
nearly  §20  a  day  I  As  good  men  can  be  procured  for 
$2,500  or  $3,000  a  year,  without  posthumous  perqui- 
sites, as  usually  cost  some  $10,000  or  more,  under  the 
present  system.  The  Naval  Office  and  the  Surveyor's 
Office  are,  almost  without  exception,  unqualified  sine- 
cures,— each  draws  his  $5,000 ;  and  one  of  the  depu- 
ties in  each  is  a  superfluity. 

We  will  not  examine  the  Assistant  Treasurer's  De- 
partment, nor  the  PostrOfficc,  with  its  lucrative  in- 
come. The  Custom-House  is  a  fair  sample  for  con- 
sideration. Its  Collector  is  always  a  monarch,  either 
unlimited,  or  limited  by  some  oligarchy  or  clique. 
His  will  is  law.  It  is  "heads  off,"  if  he  says  the 
word.  It  is  an  incongruity  in  a  republic  :  autocracy 
within  a  democracy.  Two  or  more  hundred  men  at 
the  nod  of  one  man,  and  he,  oftentimes,  inferior  in 
ability,  patriotic  services,  party  services,  merit,  and 
other  qualities,  to  many  of  those  he  summarily  exiles, 
often  for  inferior  successors, — swaps  off'  the  good 
family-horse  for  a  bundle  of  worthless  green  specta- 
cles. This  is  an  evil  demanding  correction,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished.  What  is  said  of  our  Custom-House, 
applies  to  other  parts  of  the  Union — New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  San  Francisco,  &c., 
&c.  Visit  the  smaller  places,  and  the  post-offices. 
Go  to  the  laud-offices  and  the  navy  yards  ;  to  the  con- 
sulates and  diplomatic  corps.  Curtail,  economize, 
decimate,  equalize !  Now  is  the  time  to  lop  excres- 
cences, to  cauterize  festers,  to  cut  out  rot-specks. 
Now  is  the  time  to  renovate  and  purify,  to  improve 
iind  reform. 

Fifty-six  inspectors  n [to  $1,096  each,     Twenty- 

flvo  good  officers  are  ample  to  do  their  work,  and 
twenty-live  good  ones  are  obtainable.  Twelve  weigh- 
ers and  gangers  receive  $1,485  each.  Six  good  ones 
c:in  fill  their  places  now.  Thirty-live  clerks  receive 
over $40,000:  one  $1,600,  one  $1,600,  Eour  $1,400,  sev- 
eral $1,800,  and  so  on  to  $800.      Over  $(10,(1(11)  mv  paid 

in  annual  salaries  tn  the  Collector's  department,  and 

about  §250,000  iu  tho  whole  establishment    i\'  one 


inspector  now  is  equal  to  two  or  four,  a  few  months 
since,  how  many  desks  can  one  efficient  clerk  attend 
to  with  the  present  meagre  amount  of  business?  And 
fould  suggest  whether  it  would  not  he  a  matter  of 
economy,  especially  when  we  have  one  common  cause 
at  heart,  to  retain  the  experienced  officers,  and  place 
more  desks  under  the  charge  of  each,  thereby  virtually 
abolishing  several  offices,  and  saving  the  salaries 
thereof,  rather  than  to  remove  these  incumbents  tor 
others  not  so  good,  nor  so  profitable  to  the  nation  '! 

We  have  omitted  mention  of  storekeepers  at 
$1400  salaries,  and  other  officers,  We  have  not  criti- 
cised the  appraisers  ;  but,  we  merely  mean  to  lay 
these  thoughts  before  the  people,  before  Congress, 
and  before  the  national  authorities  for  consideration, 
and  to  point  to  them  a  prolific  source  of  revenue.  A 
dollar  saved  is  equal  to  two  dollars  earned,  and  better 
than  ten  dollars  borrowed.  It  wields  more  salutary 
influence  on  the  nation.  Congress  is  now  in  session, 
and  some  of  these  salaries  are  fixed  by  law.  It  is 
necessary  for  that  body  to  act  upon  the  matter  for  an 
alteration ;  and  as  they  are  about  to  modify  the  tariff, 
why  not  economise  in  the  number  of  offices  and  in 
the  amount  of  salaries?  Official  bread  and  butter 
are  as  legitimate  subjects  of  taxation  or  duties  as 
are  the  tea  and  coffee  of  the  unsalaried  masses.  At 
Washington,  every  officer's  name  and  salary  are  reg- 
istered, and  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  whole  of- 
ficial corps  of  the  nation  are  there  seen  as  on  a  map. 
There  they  can  see  how  much  business  is  fallen  off, 
how  many  men  are  useless,  how  much  those  dimen- 
sions can  be  condensed,  and  how  much  money  can  be 
saved.  Drops  make  the  ocean.  This  hints  to  the 
head  managers  where  they  can  help  raise  400,000 
additional  men,  and  partially  procure  $400,000,000 
for  the  year.  We  point  it  out  for  their  benefit;  we 
ask  for  its  practical  consideration  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple. Our  motto  is,  Reduce  your  expenses,  and  your 
income  need  not  be  so  large ;  your  treasurer's  esti- 
mate can  be  much  smaller.  It  is  akin  to  the  motto, 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
Statesmen  and  legislators  of  America,  try  it.  The 
formula  is  simple  and  practicable.  Economy  is  better 
than  extravagance.  Make  the  national  debt  small  as 
possible,  and  husband  our  resources.  We  may  need 
them  for  other  purposes.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price"  of  liberty.  Now  is  the  time  for  action  as  well 
as  for  deliberation.  Let  our  guiding  cardinal  principle 
be,  Everything  for  the  cause,  and  nothing  for  men. 
Boston,  July  14, 1861.  *** 


that  Latin  should  he  sometimes  valued  more  for  its 
traditional  than  its  real  importance  ;  that  it  should  be: 
studied  to  tin-  disparagement  of  modern  science  and 
modern  thought;  that  young  men's  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions should  tli  us  be  directed  backwards  instead  of  for- 
wards; and  thai  educated  men  should  thus  lie  educa- 
ted for  the  past,  rather  than  the  present.  Thin  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  and  the  consequences  are  bad  enough 
to  make  it  well  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  question.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  to  your  readers  a  very 
able  and  original  essay  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, and  will  be  freely  given  to  all  who  write  for  it, 
by  Rev.  A.  Bordman  Lambert,  Salem,  Washington 
county,  New  York.  PHILOLOGUS. 


LETTER  PROM  MAINE. 

)  July  I 


1861. 


Mechanic  Falls,  (Me 

Dbab  Fkiend  Gakhison  : 

How  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom at  present  seems  to  present,  and  in  the  various 
upturnings  and  overturnings  that  seem  to  be  taking 
place,  whatever  aspect  is  assumed  by  the  Slave  Pow- 
er, and  however  the  monster  may  struggle  with  im- 
pending fate.  I  read  with  a  shark's  appetite  the  Libe- 
rator, and  all  other  papers  which  fall  into  my  hands, 
and  continue  to  envy,  without  any  mixture  of  jeal- 
ous}', those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  For  many  years  I  have  longed, 
and  still  long,  to  be  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of 
oppression  and  wrong;  and  as  I  read  the  Liberator, 
from  week  to  week,  my  spirit  bounds  with  a  longing 
to  seize  the  pen,  and  make  what  amends  I  can  for  the 
failure  of  the  labor  of  the  voice  ;  but  then  I  am  re- 
minded that  you  have  so  many  better  correspondents, 
many  of  whom  are  in  the  active  field  of  iabor,  and 
whom  the  readers  of  the  paper  love  to  hear  from,  and 
whose  names  are  not  only  known  by  every  reader,  hut 
whose  every  word  is  a  power,  while  I  am  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Office, 
and  no  one  is  probably  influenced  by  any  thing  I 
write.  I  have  felt  strangely  in  reading  the  utterances 
of  English  and  Scotch  Abolitionists  ;'and  while  lam 
aware  how  far  honest  men  and  women  on  the  right 
side  differ,  according  to  the  stand-point  from  which 
they  take  their  observations,  yet  in  reading  their  com- 
munications and  speeches,  I  have  been  led  to  say  of 
them,  as  Jacky  says  in  the  Gold-diggers — "  White 
fellow  stupid  fellow,"  "every  ting  before  his  nose, 
and  he  no  see  it :  "  and,  while  thus  moved,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  receive  an  antidote  to  these  feelings  by 
the  perusal  of  such  a  document  as  the  speech  of 
George  Thompson. 

But  I  have  not  yet  approached  the  occasion  which 
led  me  to  take  my  pen,  which  is  the  perusal  of  the 
letter  of  Rev.  H.  T.  Cheevor  to  the  Independent. 
That  letter  ought  to  be  published  in  tract  form,  and 
circulated  broadcast  wherever  a  tract  can  be  made  to 
go.  I  can  procure  the  circulation  of  hundreds  of  them, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
members  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Maine  and 
in  New  England,  who  never  will  see  the  letter  in  the 
Liberator,  will  take  precisely  the  position  that  the 
Cheevers  do  ;  although  I  am  aware  that  the  influence 
of  the  Independent  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  min- 
istry, who  are  always  afraid  of  going  a  little  too  fast, 
and  look  upon  and  speak  of  such  men  as  the  Cheevers 
as  being  eccentric  in  their  moral  perceptions.  Here  I 
have  to  repeat,  "  White  fellow  stupid  fellow,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  multitude  of  wooden-heads  who  try  to  do 
the  thinking  for  the  people.  I  have  lost  all  respect  for 
the  editors  of  the  Independent.  Give  me  an  open,  de- 
clared foe,  like  the  Observer,  rather  than  a  false  and 
unreliable  ally,  who  will  play  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
Border-State  like,  when  a  decisive  blow  is  to  be 
struck. 

Yours,  for  truth,  freedom  and  fairness, 

D.  S.  GRANDIN. 


PUBLIC  FEELING  IK  ENGLAND. 

The  following  private  letter,  written  from  Paris 
to  a  friend  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Harvey,  our  Minis- 
ter to  Portugal,  was  received  by  the  last  steamer: — - 

"Tahis,  June  11,  1861. 
My  Dear  Sir, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
results  of  some  of  my  personal  observations,  in 
passing  through  England,  might  be  acceptable  to 
you.  A  very  considerable  reaction  has  occurred 
there  in  the  last  fortnight,  both  in  the  press  and  in 
Parliament.  I  made  it  a  duty,  without  consulting 
any  one,  or  making  my  purpose  known  at  all,  to  see 
personally  the  leading  writers  in  the  Times,  Post, 
News,  and  Herald,  aud  to  convince  them  by  prac- 
tical facts  of  the  mistakes  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  of  the  false  views  which  remoteness  from 
the  scene  of  action  and  misrepresentations  had  in- 
duced them  to  form.  Some  of  them  responded 
promptly  and  creditably,  others  were  slow  to  relin- 
quish preconceived  ideas,  but  gradually  yielded,  and 
have  now  almost  come  over  to  our  side. 

The  popular  sentiment  in  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  is  almost  entirely  with  us;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  fact  has  had  much  to  do,  undoubtedly, 
with  the  recent  action  of  the  government.  All  the 
people  I  met  in  cars,  steamboats,  hotels  and  institu- 
tions, and  with  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versation— which  I  always  sought  when  it  was  proper 
—were  ardent  for  the  Union,  and  anxious  for  its 
preservation  at  any  cost.  I  did  not  meet  one  man 
who  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Southern  move- 
ment. Spurgeon  preached  to  a  congregation  of  over 
six  thousand  people,  last  Sunday,  and  closed  with  a 
prayer  for  the  North,  and  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
The  response  from  that  mighty  multitude  was  like 
the  muttering  of  distant  thunder.  Such  an  amen 
never  fell  on  my  ears  before.  That  fact  tells  the 
feeling  which  exists  among  the  masses  in  England, 
and  which  no  Ministry  dare  resist. 

The  public  men  whom  I  have  met  in  Europe  look 
to  the  new  administration  with  great  confidence  for 
a  solution  of  the  great  probh  m  which  now  convulses 
our  unhappy  country,  and  they  seam  to  see  in  the 
means  now  adopted  the  promise  of  a  satisfactory 
end. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  use  at  Lisbon  or  elsewhere, 
issue  an  edict.     Commend  me  very  kindly  to  your 
household,  and  believe  me  to  be,  plainly,  your  friend, 
JAMES  E.  HARVEY." 


THE  STUDY  OP  LATIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator  : 

Dear  Sib, — I  was  glad  to  see  Dr.  Lewis's  circular 
in  your  columns  last  week,  and  would  now  ask  you  to 
let  me  say  a  few  words  to  your  readers  on  another  im- 
portant educational  movement.  In  former  times,  Latin 
was  the  only  learned  language.  All  who  read  or 
wrote  at  all,  read  and  wrote  Latin.  All  students  in 
Colleges  and  Universities  were  taught  in  Latin,  and 
studied  only  Latin.  Greek  literature  was  too  difficult. 
English,  French,  German  and  Italian  literature  there 
was,  till  within  the  last  few  centuries,  none.  Thus 
Latin  took  the  lead  in  all  programmes  of  college 
studies.  This  programme  of  studies,  with  Latin  at  the 
head,  has  naturally  been  in  great  part  retained.  The 
best  schools  are  those  which  teach  the  most  Latin. 
The  young  man  is  thought  best  fitted  for  college,  who 
knows  his  Latin  grammar  most  by  heart.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  instruction  given  by  most  colleges  is  still 
in  Latin.  I  know  at  least  one  college  where  the  man 
from  whom  the  students  learn  the  most  is  the  Latin 
professor.  Now,  the  question  naturally  conies  up.  How 
far  is  this  study  of  Latin  really  necessary  ?  What  is 
it  more  than  a  relic  of  the  past?  It  may  be  well  to 
have  students  of  Latin  literature,  but  why  oblige  one 
hundred  men  to  study  Latin  six  or  eight  years,  in  or- 
der that  one  or  two  of  them  may  become  earnest,  will- 
ing, thorough  Latinists?    It  should  bo  remembered 

that  the  life  of  classic  literature  is  Greek,  nut  Latin ! 
and  the  writer  bitterly  regrets  having  been  compelled 
to  divide  between  Greek  and  Latin,  lime  which  would 
have  yielded  him  far  more  precious  results  if  he  could 
have  concentrated  it  on  Creek.  The  progress  of  the 
race  has  brought  up  new  subjects  of  study — natural 
and  intellectural  science,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric,  and 
several  modern  literatures,  perhaps  inferior  to  Greek, 
but  certainly  equal  to  Latin. 

Where  is  your  Latin  Shakespeare,  or  Goethe,  Of 
Dante,  or  Cousin  !  These  various  studies  certainly 
have  their  place  in  popular  education.  They  all  flo 
something  to  discipline  the  mind.  The  practical  $l»e 
tion  remains,  How  much  attention  should  be  given  to 

each?  W'lul  relative  rank  should  science  ami  Hie 
modern  languages  hold  to  Latin  1      This  question  it  is 

hard  to  settle.  Michigan  College  differs  radically  from 
Harvard,  though  Harvard  takes  a  Little  different  ground 

every  lew  \  e;os.  Lately,  I  lanard  is*  beginning  to 
teach  more  aud  more  Latin  every  year.  Soon  il  wilt 
again  he  less  and  less.     Now,  it  is  certainly   possible 


A  VISIT   TO   GAEIBALDI. 

Turix,  June  22,  1861. 

Just  returned  from  Caprera,  I  can  give  you  the 
assurance  that  Garibaldi,  whom  foreign  papers  de- 
scribed as  sick,  is  in  the  best  of  health,  full  of  hope 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  imminent  struggle.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  him  on  political  events,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future,  and  found  him  well  informed  as  to 
all  questions  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  giv- 
ing his  clear  and  unbiased  judgment  about  men  and 
events  in  telling  words,  in  which  the  cheerfulness 
and  dignity  of  his  character  find  a  most  happy  ex- 
pression. Mentioning  Aqjeriea,  he  spoke  with  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  the  rights  of  the  Nation,  but 
he  could  not  conceal  that,  for  the  present  moment, 
he  takes  the  struggle  to  be  a  great  political  war,  not 
a  war  of  liberty,  though  the  cause  of  freedom  must 
ultimately  be  advanced  by  the  victory  of  the  Union, 
of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

"  1  know  the  difficulties,"  he  said,  "  which  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Government  even  now,  from  pro- 
claiming the  liberty  of  the  slaves ;  but  so  long  as  the 
legal  existence  of  slavery  is  acknowledged,  the  ir*ar 
remains  a  political  war.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I 
would  have  offered  my  sword  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  put  down  that  degrading  institution,  which  I 
know  sufficiently  from  experience  in  Brazil." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  he  might  probably 
soon  find  an  occasion  nearer  home  once  more  to 
wield  his  powerful  sword  for  liberty. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  he,  "  and  am  fully  aware  that 
the  cause  of  liberty  is  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
I  am  ready,  with  my  friends,  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  any  people  fighting  for  freedom,  as  soon  as  I  am 
called,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  intruder.  I  go 
only  where  I  know  that  I  am  welcome." 

"  And  how  do  you  desire  to  be  called?"  asked  I. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  calling  me,"  he  an- 
swered, "  by  the  sound  of  muskets.  However  des- 
perate may  be  the  struggle,  I  will  go  to  assist  those 
who  rise  for  liberty,  whether  in  Greece  or  Hungary." 
— Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 


CONTENTMENT  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

Mr.  Russell,  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
writing  from  New  Orleans  under   date  of  May  22, 

says  : — 

In  the  course  of  my  journeying  southward,  I  have 
failed  to  find  much  evidence  that  there  is  any  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  planters  of  a  servile 
insurrection,  or  that  the  slaves  are  taking  much  in- 
terest in  the  coming  contest,  or  know  what  it  is 
about.  But  I  have  my  suspicions  that  all  is__nj}f  - 
right ;  paragraphs  meet  the  eye,  and  odd  sentences 
strike  the  ear,  and  little  facts  here  and  there  come 
to  the  knowledge,  which  arouse  curiosity  and  doubt. 
There  is  one  stereotyped  sentence  which  I  am  tired 
of:  "  Our  negroes,  sir,  are  the  happiest,  the  most 
contented,  and  the  best  off  of  any  people  in  the 
world." 

The  violence  and  reiterance  of  this  formula  cause 
one  to  inquire  whether  anything  which  demands 
such  insistancc  is  really  in  the  condition  predicated, 
and,  for  myself,  I  always  say.  "  It  may  be  so,  but  as 
yet  I  do  not  see  the  proof  of  it.  The  negroes  do 
not  look  to  be  what  you  say  they  are."'  For  the 
present,  that  is  enough,  as  to  one's  own  opinions. 
Externally,  the  paragraphs  which  attract  attention, 
and  the  acts  of  the  authorities,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  that  the  negroes  arc  all  very  good,  very 
happy,  or  at  all  contented,  not  to  speak  of  their 
being  in  the  superlative  condition  of  enjoyment ; 
and,  as  I  only  see  them,  as  yet.  in  the  most,  superfi- 
cial way,  anil  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, it.  may  be  that  when  the  COttOU-pjcking  sea- 
son is  at  its  height. — and  it  lasts  for  several  mouths, 
when  the  labor  is  continuous,  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set,— there  is  less  reason  to  accept  the  assertions  as 
so  largely  and  generally  true  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  slaves.  "  There  is  an  excellent  gentleman  over 
there,"  said  a  friend  to  me.  •■  who  gives  his  overseers 
a  premium  of  $10,  on  the  birth  of  every  child  on 
bis  plantation."  "  Wily  SO?"  "  Oh,  in  order  that 
the  overseers  may  nol  work  the  women  in  the  fami- 
ly-way overmuch."    There  is  little  use  in  this  part 

of  the  world  in  making  use  of  inferences.  But 
where  overseers  i\o  not  get  the  premium,  it  may  be 
supposed  they  do  work  the  pregnant  women  too 
much.  Here  are  two  paragraphs  which  do  not  look 
very  well  as  they  stand  : — 

"Those  negroes  who  were  taken  with  a  sudden 
leaving  on  Sunday  night  last,  will  save  the  country 
the  expenses  of  their  burial  if  llu-v  keep  dark  from 
these  parts.      They  and  other  of  the  '  Ineden  '  w  ill  not 

be  permitted  to  express  themselves  onite  so  freely  in 

regard  to  their  braggadocio  designs  upon  virtue  iu  the 

absence  of  volunteers" —  Wilmington  (CUntock  Co.) 
Watchman. 

"  Si-;iivi:i>  lltii  Km:ut.  Cne  day  last  week,  some 
Colored  individual,  living  near  South  Plymouth,  made 
a  threat  that,  in  ease  a  civil  war  should  •.•>\-i\v.  'be 
Tiuld  be  one  to  ravish  the  wife  of  every  Democrat, 

and  to  help  murder  their  offspring,  and  wash  bis  hands 

in  their  blood.1     For  this  diabolical  assertion,  lie  was 

hauled  up  before   a   committee  of  white   eiii,e:is,  who 

adjudged  him  forty  stripes  on  his  naked  back.     He 
was  accordingly  stripped,  and  the  lashes  ware  laid  on 
with  such  a  good  «  ill  that  blood  flowed,  at  the  end  of 
the    castration. 
(*Tj 

It  is  reported  that  the  patrols  ;ire  strengthened  ; 

and  1  could  not  help  hearing  n  charming  voting  lady 
sa\  to  another,  the  other  evening,  that  M she  would 
not  In- afraid  to  go  back  to  the  plantation,  tooagD 

Mrs.   Brown  dunes    said    she  was   afraid    lu  ■. 

h ere  after  mischief." 
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Tho  United  States,  Constitution  is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 

Of"  What  order  of  men  under  the  molt  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tbo  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  over 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tbo  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  lhan 
half  a  million  ownorB  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  the  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  in  tho  Presidential  man- 
eion?  This  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  tbe  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tbe  community,  more  adverse  to  the  righti 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  is 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it— 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  tbo  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloeh  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Qujncv  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GAKRISOH,  Editor. 
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PKEMATUKE  EXULTATION. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  a  malicious 
and  characteristic  article  upon  what  it  styles  "  Pseudo 
Reforms,"  after  sneering  atPourierism,  Spiritual  Rap- 
pings,  Peace  Societies,  &c,  flippantly  says ; — 

Then  the  Non-Rcsistants,  the  Anti-Capital  Punish- 
menl  men,  and  the  Higher  Lata  men,  came  forward, 
wrote,  declaimed,  raged,  and  disappeared.  It  was 
pronounced  a  sin  to  repel  the  highway  robber,  or 
wound  or  injure^the  assailant  of  one's  life.  Lo,  the 
change  !  Now  violence  is  a  virtue,  provided  it  is  in- 
flicted by  non-resistants;  and  though  once  it  was 
pronounced  a  crime  to  execute  a  convicted  murder- 
er, it  is  now  no  crime,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same 
individuals,  to  take  the  lives  of  those  chargeable 
with  no  offence  ;  while  instead  of  abiding  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  "  higher  law,"  every  one  of  these  old 
■  shriekers  "  against  the  penitentiary  and  the  gal- 
lows claims  to  be  "  a  law  unto  himself,"  and  is  ready 
to  act  accordingly.  Alas  !  for  poor  human  nature. 
Did  it  ever  show  itself  so  capricious,  or  its  decisions 
so  unworthy  of  respect  ?  The  present  crisis  has 
brought  all  these  fooleries  to  the  test,  and,  exposing 
their  extravagance  and  absurdity,  has  annihilated 
the  different  flourishing  Societies  which  made  it  their 
vocation  to  advocate  and  diffuse  them. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Woman's  Rights  and  Wo- 
man's Rights  Conventions,  since  beyond  a  doubt  if 
these  women  are  strong  minded,  as  they  boast,  they 
may  be  also  strong  backed  and  strong  limbed,  which 
they  do  not  boast,  and  therefore  be  justly  mustered 
into  the  army  ;  or,  if  remaining  at  home,  be  required 
manfully  to  meet  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  But  we  hear  no  more  of  sister  Mott's  telling 
appeals  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  other  sis- 
ters are  equally  silent. 

Abolitionism  is  another  illustration,  and  the  sad- 
dest, of  the  impulsiveness  and  extravagance  of  the 
American  mind  ;  but  even  here  there  are  symptoms 
of  returning  good  sense,  though  it  may  come  too 
late.  As  to  the  possible  future  of  our  country,— 
should  the  South  succeed  in  maintaining  its  seces- 
sion, and  become  a  distinct  nationality,  obviously  no 
advantage  would  accrue  to  the  slaves,  while  if  an 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  should  be  made,  and 
the  Union  remain  inviolate,  no  one  dreams  that  it 
can  be  effected  by  any  thing  less  than  an  abiding  by 
the  old  principles  of  the  Constitution.  In  either 
contingency,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  the  anti- 
■Tslavery  agitation  has  accomplished  nothing  but  evil, 
and  that  continually ;  and  that  all  which  can  be 
done  for  good,  is  to  be  done  by  patiently  following 
the  order  of  events  and  the  developments  of  Provi- 
dence— attempting  what  is  possible,  and  waiting  for 
much  that  is  desirable,  while  in  every  movement  the 
only  power  to  be  used  is  that  of  light  and  love.  The 
country  needs  not  empirics,  missionaries,  demagogues 
and  agitators,  but  men  of  comprehensive  minds,  cool 
judgment,  and  unselfish  hearts.  May  Heaven  give 
it  such,  in  the  place  of  mountebanks  in  the  pulpit, 
and  ranters  in  the  conventicles,  and  partisans  and 
demagogues  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  both  State 
and  national ! 


A  SHAME. 

One  of  the  most  disgraceful  of  the  acts  which  have 
characterized  the  present  Administration  in  its  brief, 
but  unexampled  career,  is  the  appointment  of  Jim 
Lane  to  a  Brigadier  Generalship,  and  "Captain" 
Montgomery  to  a  Colonelcy  in  the  army— two  as 
deep  dyed  scoundrels  as  ever  went  unhung.  The 
murders  and  robberies  committed  by  those  fellows 
during  the  troubles  in  Kansas  are  known  to  the 
whole  country,  and  have  linked  their  names  in  ap- 
propriate connection  with  the  hoary  villain  but  less 
fortunate  John  Brown.  These  men  did  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  alive  the  bloody  strife  in  Kansas,  and 
are  personally  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  its 
atrocities.  Lane  murdered  a  Free  State  man  named 
Jennings  !  He  was  arrested,  but  contrived  to  get 
clear  by  his  influence  over  men  as  guilty  as  himself. 
His  seat  in  the  Senate  was  secured  by  corruption 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  legislation — the  votes 
of  members  being  openly  bought  and  sold  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

What  adds  to  the  enormity  of  the  case,  was  the 
well  authenticated  fact  that  the  money  used  for  this 
purpose  was  stolen  from  the  contributions  sent  out  by 
charitable  people  at  the  East  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  Kansas.  Since  the  election  of  Pomeroy  and 
Lane  to  the  Senate,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  suf- 
fering in  Kansas.  '  Montgomery  is  a  desperado  of 
the  most  abandoned  character,  and  has  for  years 
kept  around  him  a  band  of  lawless  men,  who  made 
themselves  the  terror  of  the  country  round  about. 
Their  robberies  and  murders  are  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.  This  band  is  still  in  active  service, 
and  the  effect  of  giving  a  commission  to  Montgom- 
ery is  to  place  them  in  the  pay  of  government,  and 
make  the  whole  country  responsible  for  their  acts. 
These  men  proclaim  that  tney  are  determined  to 
"  sustain  the  Union  "  and  "  protect  the  honor  of  the 
flag  "  1  The  elevation  of  men  of  such  character  to  a 
par  with  the  volunteers  who  have  disinterestedly 
shouldered  their  muskets  for  the.  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  good  faith,  and  with  honorable  purpose, 
is  a  burning  disgrace  to  the  country. — New  Haven 
Register. 

THE  WAE  AND  ITS  STJPPOKTEKS. 

We  stated  the  other  day  that  there  are  persons — 
and  they  are  pretty  numerous — who  support  the  war 
and  the  government  solely  because  they  believe,  if 
the  war  continues,  slavery  will  be  abolished.  But 
for  that  hope  and  belief,  they  would  oppose  both  the 
war  and  the  government.  The  papers  that  repre- 
sent these  persons"  are  in  great  trepidation  at  pres- 
ent, for  fear  an  adjustment  of  our  national  difficul- 
ties may  be  made,  and  that  Peace  may  be  installed 
where  War  now  sits  with  bloody  and  frowning  brow. 
How  rejoiced  should  we  be  if  assured  that  they  havt 
good  cause  for  their  alarm !  They  regard  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden as  the  wily  Greek  who  is  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  gifts  that  will  overthrow  the  Republican 
Troy;  and  in  consequence  of  such  belief,  they  are 
pitching  into  that  gentleman  right  vigorously,  in  or- 
der to  destroy  his  influence!  with  Congress  and  the 
country.  Before  his  election,  some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  hope  that  he  would  be  defeated  by  his  Se- 
cession opponent.  Though  a  Union  man,  and  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  dozen  men  to  keep 
Kentucky  in  the  Union,  yet  these  papers  arc  sorry 
he  was  not  defeated,  so  apprehensive  are  they  he 
may  do  something  that  may  bring  the  war  to  a  close, 
and  restore  I  In:  ancient  relations  of  kindness  and 
social  and  business  intercourse  between  the  sections, 
They,  therefore,  undertake  to  warn  the  country  and 
Congress  against  him.  They  do  not  want  peace,  for 
that  would  crush  their  hopes  of  the  universal  eman- 
cipation of  the  blacks.  They  prefer  that  the  war 
should  continue — that  heavy  burthens  should  be 
heaped  upon  the  country  to  sustain  it — that  trade, 
commerce  and  business  should  remain  stagnant  and 
prostrate — rather  than  the  present  chance  of  liberat- 


ing four  millions  of  slaves  should  be  lost.  It  is  well 
enough  that  the  country  should  understand  the  se- 
cret of  these  attempts  to  break  down  Mr.  Crittenden 
before  he  goes  to  Washington. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


HUREAH  TOR  THE  WAR  I 

Hurrah  for  the  war  !  Let's  make  a  little  infamous 
history !  Let's  smash  up  things  generally,  and  re- 
turn civilization  on  its  tracks  a  thousand  years. 
Let's  show  the  "  rebels  "  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  have  a  government,  by  tearing  down  the 
Constitution  and  setting  up  a  military  dictatorship, 
that  shall  have  the  property,  liberty  and  life  of  the 
citizen  at  its  exclusive  disposal.  Let's  get  all  the 
preachers  to  quit  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
go  to  ranting  out  devastation  and  slaughter,  over  all 
the  land.  Let's  shut  up  all  the  churchers;  turn  all 
the  schools  into  recruiting  stations ;  drive  justice 
from  her  temples;  knock  off  the  wheels  of  trade; 
pluck  out  the  wings  of  commerce  ;  fill  all  our  fields 
with  weeds,  and  everywhere  "  cry  havoc  and  let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war,"  and  if  an  unawed  citizen  speak  a 
word,  or  print  an  appeal,  for  peace,  call  him  "  trai- 
tor," "villain,"  "worm,"  and  threaten  to  "riddle 
him  with  bullets,"  and  "  stretch  his  neck,"  and 
"  pitch  his  office  into  the  street."  There,  now,  if 
that  isn't  a  sufficient  endorsement  of  this  barbarous 
civil  war,  we  want  Mr.  Wickizer  to  get  appointed 
censor  general  of  all  the  newspapers,  and  tell  us 
what  is. — Bloomington  (III.)  Times. 
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LETTER  FROM  PETER  SINCLAIR,  ESQ. 

TFrom  tho  Manchester  Examiner,  July  2.] 

June  29, 1861. 
Sih, — Having  recently  returned  from  aji  exten- 
sive tour  through  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of  the 
preparations  making  for  the  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  I  thought  I  could  not,  in  justice  to 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  America,  or  to  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  my  own  country,  remain  silent  upon 
some  matters  which  seem  to  be  misunderstood  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  read  with  very  great  satisfaction  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  your  excellent  journal,  which  led 
me  to  think  you  might  find  space  in  your  columns 
for  the  following  remarks  : — 

The  people  of  the  free  States  do  not  wish  the 
British  government  or  people  to  interfere  in  the 
struggle  between  despotism  and  liberty — and  there- 
fore the  position  of  strict  neutrality  is  precisely  the 
one  thing  they  hope  we  will  preserve. 

But  neither  the  British  government  nor  the  Brit- 
ish people  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  this  rebellion,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  South,  and  the  pro-slavery  press  in  the 
North,  have  declared  that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  great  monied  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country,  were  favoring  them;  nay, 
had  promised  them  material  aid. 

The  same  pro-slavery  press  led  the  South  to  ex- 
pect that  the  free  States  could  not  hinder  them 
from  accomplishing  a  successful  rebellion,  because 
of  the  number  of  sympathisers  with  slavery  in  the 
free  States;  they  boasted  that  they  would  not  allow 
the  North  to  coerce  the  South,  and  declared  that  if 
the  North  attempted  by  force  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  Union,  they  would  plant  the  Pal- 
metto flag  on  Faneuil  Hall.  The  free  press  of 
America  has  not  at  any  time  during  my  visit  had  a 
very  free  circulation  in  the  slave  States,  and  since 
the  Harper's  Ferry  outbreak  under  John  Brown,  it 
has  not  been  permitted  to  circulate  at  all,  it  may  be 
said.  The  white  people  of  the  slave  States  see  and 
read  nothing  but  the  pro-slavery  papers  that  propa- 
gate these  falsehoods. 

The  political  leaders  in  the  slave  States  have 
made  these  falsehoods  the  texts  of  their  political 
harangues,  and  inflamed  the  imaginations  and  the 
passions  of  the  people  with  prospects  of  speedily 
overwhelming  the  Black  Republican  Abolitionists 
(as  they  call  them)  of  the  free  States.  The  South- 
ern clergy  have  not  been  slow  to  make  use  of  the 
same  unworthy  means  of  misleading  their  flocks.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people 
of  the  slave  States  have  believed  a  lie. 

By  way  of  exposing  the  dastardly  means  em- 
ployed by  the  leaders  of  the  slavery  rebellion,  the 
free  press  of  the  free  States  has  quoted  very  largely 
from  the  Southern  papers,  thus  giving  currency  to 
the  many  shameless  falsehoods  they  have  circulated ; 
and,  not  always  so  careful  as  it  might  be,  has  over- 
shot the  mark,  and  accomplished  more  than  it  in- 
tended, so  that  very  many  of  the  free  men  of  the 
free  States  have  been  brought  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  something  in  these  statements,  after  all. 

The  freemen  of  the  free  States  remember  the 
time  in  Great  Britain  when  the  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties were  active  in  holding  great  meetings  of  the 
people  to  denounce  American  slavery — when  noble 
ladies  lent  their  influence  to  induce  the  ladies  of 
America  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  securing  for  the 
poor  down-trodden  colored  American  his  rights. 

They  saw  more  recently,  with  admiration,  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  cause  of  oppressed  Italy 
was  espoused,  and  the  genercus  moral  aid  Great 
Britain  rendered  the  cause  of  liberty.  While  yet 
proclaiming  her  policy  to  be  one  of  strict  neutrality, 
need  I  say  they  expected  some  such  manifestation 
of  feeling  on  this  occasion. 

If  commercial,  political,  constitutional,  -or  family 
considerations  have  hitherto  prevented  a  large  num- 
ber of  freemen  in  every  free  State  from  going 
further  than  seeking  the  restriction  of  slavery  within 
the  area  of  the  present  slave  States;  if  like-  con- 
siderations have  hitherto  led  a  still  larger  number 
to  oppose  the  efforts  of  these  men  and  others ;  surely, 
now,  when  wearied  out  with  granting  concessions, 
that  lead  only  to  fresh  demands  of  concessions  of 
the  most  outrageous  character;  now,  when  they 
have  said  no  more  concessions  to  slavery;  now, 
when  they  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  property, 
their  party,  their  all,  to  obtain  a  final  settlement  of 
this  question  ;  now,  when  all  party  distinctions  and 
differences  are  laid  aside,  and  ail  these  men  are 
found  standing  side  by  side  with  the  men  who  have 
for  years  been  seeking  to  settle  this  question  by  the 
speediest  and  wisest,  because  only  just,  mode  of  set- 
tling it,  i.  e.,  by  restoring  the  bondman  to  liberty  ; 
now,  when  these  faithful,  long-tried  friends  of  Che 
enslaved  American  believe  tbe  hour  is  at  hand  when 
the  doom  of  slavery  shall  be  pronounced,  and  all 
freemen  in  America  shall  say  "  Amen  and  amen," 
shall  the  people  of  Great  Britain  hesitate — be  si- 
lent— utter  no  encouraging  word,  or  whispw  it  so 
feebly  as  to  be  unheard — hold  no  warmly  sympa- 
thising meetings— pass  no  strongly  congratulatory 
resolutions — proclaim  no  loud  universal  "  God  speed 
the  right" — thunder  out.  no  bold  freFinan's  cry, 
"  Break  every  yoke,  let  the  oppressed  go  ireo  "  ? 

In  a  few  days  Congress  will  assemble  ;  the  mem- 
bers may  have  become  imbued  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  freemen  of  the  free  States,  and  be  prepared 


to  carry  out  their  views  ;  but  they  were  elected  be- 
fore this  crisis  had  arisen.  There  is  great  fear  in 
many  quarters  that  some  of  them  are  not  up  to  the 
mark;  that  they  will  pursue  a  procrastinating,  tem- 
porising, compromising  policy.  Had  the  people  the 
power  to  elect  new  members  now,  there  would  be 
no  such  fear.  The  Executive  would  be  clothed  with 
constitutional  power  to  settle  this  question  finally, 
and  without  delay.  In  these  circumstances,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  of  the  people  of  this  country 
on  this  subject  would  have  its  influence  in'  the 
speedy  settlement  of  this  question.  Such  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  could  not  be  misunderstood  by 
our  American  cousins.  Most  sensitive  as  they  are, 
under  any  and  every  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
people  of  this  country  on  their  affairs,  they  could 
not  but  see  our  only  motive  for  uttering  what  they 
have  always  supposed  were  our  sentiments,  was  the 
welfare  of  themselves,  and  their  own  great  and  glo- 
rious country — the  purification  and  perfection  of 
the  fairest  fabric  of  human  liberty  the  world  ever 
beheld. 

I  frankly  confess  there  i3  great  disappointment 
felt  in  the  free  States,  at  the  course  pursued  in  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament.  Tongues  usually 
eloquent  in  the  defence  of  liberty  have  been  silent, 
while  this  momentous  question  has  been  culminating 
in  blood.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  reason 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  course  of  proceeding 
is  the  peculiar  position  this  country  is  placed  in  by 
the  hostile  tariff  passed  by  the  free  States.  I  am 
myself  a  free-trader.  I  hold  that  the  protectionists 
of  America,  of  all  classes,  are  wrong;  that  it  is  the 
protection  of  slavery  that  has  brought  about  this 
crisis;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  too  shrewd  not  to  see  this,  and  adopt 
a  different  course.  But  whether  they  do  or  not, 
that  should  not  hinder  the  advancement  of  human 
liberty;  and  because  we  regard  the  protection  of 
slave  labor  and  the  protection  of  free  labor  as  one 
in  principle,  we  should  not  be  found  favoring  one 
wrong  while  opposed  to  the  other. 

Great  Britain  to-day  may  be  in  advance  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  great  principles  and 
practice  of  commercial  freedom  ;  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  America  is  in  advance  of  all  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  questions  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  (excepting  in  the  slave  States,) 
and  that  it  is  not  atall  likely,  where  these  have  been 
secured,  the  other  can  be  long  in  being  placed  along- 
side of  them. 

The  South  used  to  trade  with  the  North,  and  no 
business  man  wants  to  quarrel  with  his  customer's. 
The  South  formed  family  alliances  with  the  North, 
and  no  man  wants  to  be  falling  out  with  his  rela- 
tions. The  South  formed  political  parties  with  the 
North,  and  a  few  keen  party  men  would  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  principle  to  party.  But  now  the  scene  is 
changed — the  South  refuses  to  pay  its  just  debts  to 
the  North.  The  South  ceases,  to  purchase  goods 
from  the  North.  The  South  prohibits  the  North- 
men from  travelling  South.  Southern  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  "  first  families  of  Virginia"  won't 
marry  "  the  mudsills "  of  the  North.  The  slave- 
holder is  no  longer  a  "Democrat" — he  is  a  "  Con- 
federate." 

"  The  Confederates "  send  their  ambassadors  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  say— We  have 
cotton  to  sell ;  we'll  sell  it  to  you.  You  have  goods 
to  sell ;  we'll  buy  them  of  you.  The  North  have 
made  a  tariff  against  you;  we  have  made  one  in 
your  favor — come,  let  us  trade  !  We  repudiate  ocea- 
iionally !  but,  oh,  that's  a  small  matter  !  We  have 
%  peculiar  institution  amongst  us.  You  must  say 
nothing  about  that;  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  us. 
Your  fleet  might  be  better  employed  than  in  inter- 
fering with  one  of  the  peculiar  branches  of  our 
trade  on  the  Southern  coast;  and  it's  expensive  to 
you.  Withdraw  that,  fleet,  and  send  it  to  open  and 
protect  our  ports,  and  we  will  be  the  best  of  friends. 
Instead  of  sending  our  sons  and  daughters  to  Sara- 
toga or  Newport,  we  will  send  them  to  Brighton  or 
Harrogate;  instead  of  going  a  buffalo  hunting,  we 
will  go  a  deer-stalking.  Don't  you  see?  Let's  be 
a  part  of  your  family.  Come,  let's  strike  hands  to- 
gether ;  you  don't  get  such  an  offer  every  day.  Let 
us  trade. 

And  John  Bull  stands  by  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  feeling  for  his  conscience.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  looks  knowingly  at  the  cards,  but  won't  play- 
Lord  Derby  has  his  eye  upon  a  trick, — but,  hold ! 
tho  Confederate  ambassadors  are  busy.  Some  pat- 
riot of  the"  John  Mitcnell  school  is  needed — can't  he 
be  found  ?  The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the 
"Confederate  Slave  States"  must  be  brought  up. 
The  great  party  of  freedom  are  asleep  ;  the  political 
leaders  are  not  ready  to  play. 

We  condemned  the  North  because  they  made  a 
god  of  the  dollar,  and  regarded  cotton  as  king;  are 
we  going  to  act  the  part  we  condemned  ?  Can  we 
draw  a  pen  through  the  history  of  our  country's 
struggles  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  and  rivet 
anew  the  fetters  of  the  bondman,  for  the  sake  of 
trade?  If  we  cannot,  then  let  tho  senate  cham- 
bers of  the  nation  ring  with  the  clarion  tones  of 
liberty,  and  let  all  the  world  know  that  free  labor 
by  free  hands,  and  free  commercial  intercourse  with 
all  peoples  and  nations,  is  the  motto  of  the  British 
free-trader.  What !  in  the  same  year  that  we  wel- 
come Italy,  the  last-born  child  of  freedom,  into  the 
glorious  family  of  emancipated  peoples — shake  hands 
with  meu  who  propound  tho  monstrous  doctrine 
"  that  free  institutions  are  a  failure,  and  that  the 
only  true  principle  of  modern  civilization  is  the  sub- 
jugation of  an  inferior  race  to  a  superior  one,"  and 
that  by  the  horrid  system  of  American  slavery- — -a 
system  more  revolting  than  ever  disgraced  the  dark- 
est places  of  the  earth  which  arc  still  the  habitations 
of  horrid  cruelty — strike  hands  with  slaveholders, 
whose  daggers  are  reeking  with  the  warm  blood  of 
the  freemen  of  the  North,  who  have  left  all  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  human  liberty !  Surely,  such  8 
humiliation  as  this  is  not  in  reserve  for  us  or  our 
children. 

Would  that  the  good  nature  of  John  Bull  could 
not  be  so  shamefully  imposed  upon  ;  that  he  had 
the  courtesy,  as  well  as  the  courage,  to  give  the 
Confederate  ambassadors  notice  to  quit  in  something 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  1  But  John  can't  do 
these  things, — he  is  not  used  to  it ;  the  Confederates 
are.  There  is  danger  in  coquetting  with  traitors; 
the  very  men  now  in  London,  and  the  men  whom 
they  represent;  hare  been  the  prime  movers  in  en- 
deavoring to  stir  up  strife  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  in  days  gone  by.  They  are  doing  it 
now  through  the  medium  of  a  pro-slavery  press 
and  while  (hey  are  here  offering  to  sell  their  coun- 
try for  thirty  pieces  of  Bilvcr,  they  will  betray  us 
with  a  kiss. 

1  appeal  to  the  people  ;  I  appeal  to  the  true  men 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  Bpeak  out  plainly. 
Let  our  neutrality  be  clearly  and  distinctly  arid  in- 
violably observed;  but  let  ail  the  moral  weight  of  a 
groat,  froe,  and  deeply  sympathizing  nation  be  cast 
on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  let  all  the  world  know 
that  such  is  tho  fact.  Let  it  be  placed  on  record, 
that  present  and  future  generations  may  see  that  in 
a  struggle  between  despotism  and   liberty,  Great 

Britain  c:in  only  be  found  <m  one  side,  and   that  the 

side  of  liberty.  PETER  SINCLAIR, 


THE  WAR  Iff  ITS  RELATION  TO  SLAVERY, 

A  LETTER  FROM  HON".  JOSHUA  R.  GIDDINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune .' 

SrR, — Our  country  is  opening  up  a  new  page  in 
the  history  of  governments.  The  world  has  never 
"witnessed  such  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  any  people 
in  support  of  free  institutions  as  that  now  exhibited 
by  the  citizens  of  our  Northern  States. 

I  observe  that  the  vexed  question  of  slavery  still 
has  to  be  met,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  field. 
It  has  been  met  by  former  Presidents,  by  former 
Cabinets,  and  by  former  military  officers.  They 
have  established  a  train  of  precedents  that  may  be 
well  followed  at  this  day.  I  write  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  attention  to  those  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  which  are  regarded  by  publicists  and 
jurists  as  proper  guides  in  the  exercise  of  that  des- 
potic and  almost  unlimited  authority  called  the  "  war 
power."  A  synopsis  of  these  doctrines  was  given 
by  Major  General  Gaines,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1838. 

General  Jessup  had  captured  many  fugitive  slaves 
and  Indians  in  Florida,  and  had  ordered  them  to  be 
sent  west  of  the  Mississippi.  At  New  Orleans  they 
were  claimed  by  the  owners,  under  legal  process; 
but  Gen.  Gaines,  commanding  that  military  district, 
refused  to  deliver  them  to  the  sheriff,  and  appeared 
in  court,  stating  his  own  defence. 

He  declared  that  these  people  (men,  women,  and 
children),  were  captured  in  war,  and  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  That  as  commander  of  that  military  de- 
partment or  district,  he  held  them  subject  only  to 
the  order  of  the  National  Executive:  that  he  could 
recognize  no  other  power  in  time  of  war,  or  by  the 
laws  of  war,  as'  authorized  to  take  prisoners  from  his 


He  asserted  that,  in  time  of  war,  all  slaves  were 
belligerents  as  much  as  their  masters.  The  slave 
men,  said  he,  cultivate  the  earth  and  supply  provis- 
ions. The  women  cook  the  food,  nurse  the  wounded 
and  sick,  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
war,  often  more  than  the  same  number  of  males. 
The  slave  children  equally  contribute  whatever  they 
are  able  to  the  support  of  the  war.  Indeed,  he  well 
supported  General  Butler's  declaration,  that  slaves 
are  contraband  of  war. 

The  military  officer,  said  he,  can  enter  into  no 
judicial  examination  of  the  claim  of  one  man  to  the 
boue  and  muscle  of  another  as  proparty.  Nor  could 
he,  as  a  military  oiliier,  know  what  the  laws  of 
Florida  were  while  engaged  in  maintaining  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  force  of  arms.  In  such  case, 
he  could  only  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  war ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  laws  of  any  State,  they  must 
yield  to  the  saTety  of  the  Federal  Gavernment.  This 
defence  of  General  G  .lines  miy  be  found  in  House 
Document  No.  2'25,  of  the  Sacond  Session  of  the 
2.3th  Congress.  He  sent  the  slaves  West,  where  they 
became  free. 

Louis,  the  slave  of  a  man  naund  Pacheco,  be- 
trayed M:ijor  Dade's  battalion,  in  1836,  and  when  he 
had  witnessed  their  massacre,  he  joined  the  enemy. 
Two  years  subsequently  he  was  captured.  Pacheco 
claim  id  him;  General  Jessup  said  if  he  had  time,  he 
would  try  him  before  a  court-martial  and  han<r  him, 
but  would  not  deliver  him  to  any  man.  Hj  how- 
ever sent  him  West,  and  the  fugitive  slave  became 
a  free  man,  and  is  now  fighting  the  Texans.  Gen- 
eral Jessup  reported  his  action  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  President,  with  his 
Cabinet,  approved  it.  Pacheco  then  appealed  to 
Congress,  asking  that  body  to  pay  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  slave  ;  and  Mr.  Greeley  will  recollect,  that  he 
and  myself,  and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  against  the  bill,  which  was  rejected. 
All  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  General  Jessup 
did  right  in  emancipating  the  slave,  instead  of  return- 
ing him  to  his  master. 

In  1838  General  Taylor  captured  a  number  of  ne- 
groes said  to  be  fugitive  slaves.  Citizens  of  Florida 
learning  what  had  been  done,  immediately  gathered 
around  his  camp,  intending  to  secure  the  slaves  who 
had  escaped  from  them.  General  Taylor  told  them 
that  he  had  no  prisoners  but  "  prisoners  of  war." 
The  claimants  then  desired  to  look  at  them  in  order 
to  determine  whether  he  was  holding  their  slaves  as 
prisoners.  The  veteran  warrior  replied  that  no  man 
should  examine  his  prisoners  for  such  a  purpose; 
and  he  ordered  them  to  depart.  This  action  bein^ 
reported  to  the  War  Department,  was  approved  by 
the  Executive.  The  slaves,  however,  were  sent1 
West,  and  set  free. 

In  1836  General  Jessup  wanted  guides  and  men 
to  act  as  spies.  He  therefore  engaged  several  fugi- 
tive slaves  to  act  as  such,  agreeing  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  themselves  and  families  if  they  served  the 
Government  faithfully.  They  agreed  to  do  so,  ful- 
filled their  agreement,  were  sent  West  and  set  free. 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administration  approved  the  con- 
tract, and  Mr.  Tyler's  Administration  approved  the 
manner  in  which  General  Jessup  fulfilled  it  by  set- 
ting the  slaves  free. 

In  December,  1814,  General  Jackson  impressed  a 
large  number  of  slaves  at  and  near  New  Orleans, 
and  kept  them  at  work  erecting  defences,  behind 
which  his  troops  won  such  glory  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1815.  The  masters  remonstrated.  Jackson 
disregarded  their  remonstrances,  and  kept  the  slaves 
at  work  until  many  of  thein  were  killed  by  the  ene- 
my's shots;  yet  his  action  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Madison  and  Cabinet,  and  by  Congress,  which  has 
ever  refused  to  pay  the  masters  for. their  losses. 

But  in  all  these  eases,  the  masters  wore  professed- 
ly friends  of  the  Government;  and  yet  our  Presi- 
dents and  Cabinets  and  Generals  have  not  hesitated 
to  emancipate  their  slaves  whenever  in  time  of  war 
it  was"  supposed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  country 
to  do  so.  This  was  dono  in  the  exercise  of  the  "  war 
power  "  to  which  Mr.  Adams  referred  in  Congress, 
and  for  which  he  had  the  must  abundant  authority. 
But  1  think  no  records  of  this  nation,  nor  of  any 
other  nation,  will  show  an  instance  in  which  a  fugi- 
tive slave  has  been  sent  back  to  a  master  who  was 
in  rebellion  against  tho  very  Government  who  held 
his  slave  as  captive. 

From  these  precedents  I  deduce  the  following  doc- 
trines : — 

1.  That  slaves  belonging  to  aii  enemy  arc  now, 
and  have  ever  been  regarded  as  belligerents;  may 
be  lawfully  captured  and  set  free,  sent  out  of  the 
State,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  tho  will  of  the 
Executive, 

2.  That  as  slaves  enable  an  enemy  to  continue 
and  carry  on  the  war  now  waged  against  our  Gov- 
ernment, it  becomes  the  duly  of  all  officers  ami  loyal 

citizens  to  use  every  proper  means  to  induce  the 
slaves  to  leave  their  masters,  and  cease  lending  aid 
ami  comfort  io  the  rebels. 

3.  That   in   all   cases  it  becomes  (he  duly  of  the 

Executive,  and  of  all  Executive  officers  and  loyal 

citizens,  to  aid,  assist,  anil  encourage  (hose  Blavea 
who   have  escaped   from  rebel   masters  to  continue 

their  Sight  and  maintain  their  liberty. 

4.  That  to  send  back  a  fugitive  slave  to  a  rebel 
master,  would  be  lending  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
rebellion.     That  those  who   arrest,   and   send    back 

such  fugitives  identify  themselves  with  the  enemies  of 
our  Government,  and  should  be  indicted  as  traitors, 
Montreal,  done  (i,  L861.         J.  J!.  GIDDINGS. 


SCENES  IK  THE  CAMPS. 

A  Runaway  Negro  Pursued  into  the  Garrison  by 
Hounds  in  Human  Form,  and  Shot — Arrest  of  the 
Parties  by  the  Guard — the  Mayor  and  Postmaster 
of  Annapolis  want  the  "  Nigger." 

Headquarters  Stii  Reg.  N.  Y.  S.  T.,  \ 
Annapolis,  July  13,  1861.      ) 

About  12  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  considerable 
excitement  was  caused  throughout  the  garrison  by 
the  repeated  discharge  of  firearms,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  sentinels,  posted  at  the  railroad  gate,  for 
the  corporal  of  the  guard.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
awakened  from  sound  sleep,  seized  their  arms,  and 
rushed  from  their  quarters  in  anticipation  of  the 
"  long  roll."  In  a  little  time,  quiet  was  restored, 
and  upon  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  two  vagabondish  looking  fellows 
"  running  the  guard"  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  slave. 
The  two  white  men  and  the  negro  were  accommo- 
dated with  quarters  in  the  guard  house  until  the 
following  morning,  when  Col.  Joseph  C.  Pinckney, 
commanding  the  post,  summoned  them  before  him 
for  examination.  One  of  the  men,  a  recognized 
"  hound,"  or  "  nigger-hunter,"  named  McCabe,about 
twenty-two  years  of  age — a  fellow  of  most  brutish 
countenance — stated  that  on  "Wednesday  morning, 
while  across  the  river  Severn  picking  cherries 
negro  approached  him.  He  asked  him  where  he 
was  going,  and  to  whom  he  belonged,  to  which  the 
negro  replied  what  he  (McCabe)  knew  to  be  false. 
They  walked  together  toward  a  piece  of  woods, 
when  Mv.C.ibe,  drawing  a  revolver,  turned  suddenly 
upon  the  negro,  and  pointing  the  weapon  at  his 
head,  said,  "  You  are  a  runaway,  and  must  go  with 
me."  The  negro  instantly  grappled  with  him,  when 
McCabe  discharged  the  piece  at  his  breast.  The 
ball  glanced,  and  tore  the  skin  and  flesh  from  the  ne- 
gro's breast,  almost  to  the  ribs,  but  happily  did  not 
enter  his  body.  The  scuffle  resulted  in  the  negro 
obtaining  possession  of  the  revolver,  when  M;Cabe, 
fearing  for  his  life,  took  to  his  heels.  McCabe  said 
that  he  made  his  way  to  Annapolis,  and  while  walk- 
ing the  streets  in  the  evening,  again  met  the  negro. 
Procuring  another  revolver,  and  the  service  of  one 
of  the  policemen  of  Annapolis,  he  again  set  out  to 
capture  the  negro.  After  along  chase,  the  fugitive, 
to  escape  his  pursuers,  jumped  into  the  river,  and 
swam  around  the  wall  into  the  garrison.  McCabe 
and  the  officer — a  mire  boy — ran  to  the  railroad 
gate,  where  they  were  challenged  by  the  sentinel. 
Both  rushed  past  him,  when  he  fired  at  them,  and 
reloading,  fired  a  second  time,  but  without  effect,  it 
being  impossible  to  aim  correctly,  as  the  night  was 
dark. 

The  guard  soon  came  up,  and  arrested  them  all. 
As  far  as  the  pursuit  of  the  negro  in  the  city  was 
concerned,  the  statement  of  MjCabe  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  policemen. 

While  this  examination  was  progressing,  John  T. 
Magrudcr,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Annapolis,  came 
'n  and  suggested  to  the  Colonel  that  the  "  nigger" 
had  better  be  sent  to  jail.  He  said  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  authorized  any  man  to  arrest  or  shoot 
down  runaway  "  niggers." 

The  fugitive,  who  gave  his  name  as  "  Nick,"  was 
asked  what  he  had  to  say,  when  he  remarked  that 
he  belonged  to  Mr.  Allison,  and  had  run  away  to 
save  his  life.  He  said  that  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
the  hands  were  engaged  cradling,  when  his  cradle 
got  out  of  order;  that  he  stopped  to  fix  it,  when  his 
master — a  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age — 
commenced  "jawing"  him,  and  finally  struck  him 
over  the  head  with  a  stick.  Enraged  by  so  unpro- 
voked an  attack,  Nick  made  some  reply,  when  Alli- 
son said,  "  I'll  blow  your  G — d  d — d  brains  out," 
and  made  off  to  the  house  for  his  revolver.  Nick, 
fearing  for  his  'life,  fled  to  the  woods,  and  had  been 
absent  two  weeks  when  he  encountered  McCabe. 
He  said  that  he  had  rather  be  sold  away  down 
South,  than  go  back  to  his  master. 

The  parties  were  hereupon  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe to  tho  evidence  they  had  given,  when  McCabe 
and  the  policeman  said  they  could  not  write.  Nick, 
however,  stepped  to  the  desk,  and  wrote  his  name 
'n  a  bold  hand. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  Mayor,  the  Colonel  al- 
lowed McCabe  and  the  policeman  their  liberty, 
although  feeling  much  disposed  to  punish  them  more 
severely  than  a  night's  confinement  in  the  guard- 
house, for  passing  the  sentinel. 

Nick  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Vondersmith  dressed  his  wound,  and  gave 
him  such  other  attention  as  his  case  required. 

During  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Ireland,  the  postmaster 
of  Annapolis,  came  to  the  garrison,  and  whiuingly 
told  Col.  Pinckney  that  he  knew  the  slave's  "  marster  " 

that  he  was  a  right  smart  young  fellow,  and  that 
Nick  was  his  head  "nigger,"  and  that  he  wouldn't 
take  $1,500  for  him;  and  concluded  by  asking  the 
Colonel  if  he  couldn't  be  allowed  to  take  Nick  to 
his  house,  where  he  would  keep  him  and  care  for 
him  until  he  (Mr.  Ireland)  could  write  to  his  "  mars- 
ter." Col.  Pinckney  declined,  and  thus  the  matter 
rested,  until  Friday  morning,  when  Mr.  Ireland  again 
came  to  the  garrison,  and  said  the  slave's  "marster" 
had  come,  and  wanted  an  interview  with  the  Colo- 
nel. The  latter  replied  that  the  man  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  was  in  the  hospital,  where  he 
would  bo  kept  for  the  present.  Soon  after,  Col. 
Pinckney  left  the  garrison  for  the  Baltimore  steam- 
boat, but  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  board  before  he 
was  accosted  by  the  Mayor  and  the  owner  of  Nick, 
the  former  being  exceedingly  excited  and  anxious 
about  the  matter.  The  owner  said  angrily :  "  I 
want  my  nigger,"  to  which  Col.  Pinckney  coolly  re- 
plied: "  The  man  is  badly  wounded,  and  I  have* sent 
him  to  the  hospital  where  he  will  be  well  treated." 

Owner.  But.  I  want  you  to  give  him  to  me.  I'll 
send  him  to  the  jail,  and"  have  him  attended  to  there. 

Col.  P.  The  disturbance  in  regard  to  this  man 
occurred  in  the  garrison,  and  I  intend  investigating 
it  further. 

Mayor  (supplieatingly.)  I  think,  Colonel,  the 
nigger  would  be  safer  in  jail. 

Col.  P.  0,  he's  safe  enough.  I  shall  keep  him 
in  the  hospital  for  a  while. 

The  owner  was  about  giving  vent  to  some  vile 
language,  when  the  Mayor  led  him  away.  Thus 
the  matter  rests. — Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Falls  ("nrucir.  (Va.)  July  1<>,  18(51. 
Just  at  dusk,  the  Ohio  pickets,  brought  in  a  line 
negro  boy,  Sam  Allslun,  servant  to  one  of  thesoions 
of  chivalry  from  the  Palmel  lo  Stale.  As  became 
up  (he  lawn  to  headquarters,  the  most  noticeable 
thing — one  which  attracted  universal  attention  and 

elicited  general  laughter — was  his  boots,  whinn  were 

the  sorriest  specimen  of  old  leather  I  ever  witnessed 
on  human  feet,  reminding  one  of  the  old  shoes 
which  the  Giboonites  WOW  when  they  cheated  the 
Children  of  Israel.  N;iui  came  up  timidly,  rolling 
the  whiles  of  his  eyes  over  all  the  group  with  a 
searching  intelligence,  as  if  to  read  his  destiny.  He 
WOrO  a  BlOaohed  hat,  a  cheeked  shirt,  mid  earned  a 
silver  bull's  eye  watch,  lie  staled  that  he  was  di- 
rect I'rom  Fairfax  Court  Bfouae,  and  ag  information 
from   that   locality  was   especially  desirable,  he    was 

subjected  to  an   examination  which  would  have 


tested  the  endurance  of  an  expert  upon  the  witness 
stand.  In  his  own  broken  answers,  he  gave  replies 
as  follows : — 

"Born  in  Souf  Caraline;  massa  Allston's  nigger 
— Sam ;  cook  for  massa ;  got  pass  to  go  out  and  buy 
chickens,  and  come  right  straight  down,  sir.     Massa 

Sot  one  hundred  and  fifty  head-  o£-njggers  down  in 
iolumbia  district.  Don't  want  to 
wouldn't  go  back  no  how,  if  I  could  help  it,  sir; 
rather  go  thousand  miles  up  North,  than  down  Souf 
again,  sir;  knock  me  about  down  there;  whipped 
me  for  talking  with  the  niggers  last  week  about  the 
war;  don't  like  to  have  us  talk  together,  sir;  say 
they  will  whip  the  Yankees;  they  is  kinder  waiting 
to  have  you  come ;  they  have  been  packing  up  their 
trunks  to-day ;  reckon  they  are.  going  to  move 
toward  Manassas;  right  smart  chance  of 'em,  sir; 
reckon  they  has  ten  regiments;  Gen.  Bonham  in 
command  ;  Souf  Carolinians  kinder  mad  at  the  Yan- 
kees ;  think  they  are  going  to  whip  ye  easy." 

A  minute  questioning  verified  previous  informa- 
tion of  position  of  troops,  batteries,  and  places  where 
trees  have  been  felled.  He  frequently  recurred  to 
the  subject  of  being  sent  back.  It  was  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts.  He  had  no  father,  and  his  mother 
had  been  sold.  There  was  no  tie  to  bind  him  any- 
where. Only  in  his  soul  was  that  unquenchable 
fire,  that  love  of  liberty  which  makes  a  man.  There 
was  something  exceedingly  touching  in  his  tone  and 
manner  when  he  said,  "  O  massa,  I'd  ever  so  much-, 
rather  go  way  over  yonder,  anywhere,  than  to  be 
sent  down  Souf  again."  He  did  not  know  where 
"  yonder  "  was,  but  it  was  his  ideal  of  a  place  where 
he  would  find  that  which  his  soul  most  longed  for — 
freedom.  The  Ohio  boys  who  had  brought  him  in, 
requested  that  he  might  be  their  cook ;  and  when 
told  to  go  with  them,  and  be  a  good  boy,  and  he 
should  be  treated  well,  his  pleasure  was  manifest  in 
every  line  of  his  intelligent  face. 

The  information  gathered  from  him  was  valuable, 
because  it  was  corroborative  of  that  received  from 
other  sources.  One  thing  was  heard  with  regret — 
that  the  rebels  were  evidently  getting  ready  to  run ; 
that  they  were  packing  their  trnnias,  and  sending 
heavy  baggage  to  Fairfax  Station. 

KEFUGEES. 

Yesterday,  a  large  number  of  refugees  came  into 
camp,  forced  to  accept  the  alternative  of  being  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army,  or  fleeing 
to  the  Federal  protection.  They  have  tales  of  hor- 
ror, which  will  stir  the  blood  of  every  true  patriot. 
Among  the  number  is  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Hall,  who  years  ago  came  from  Western  New  York, 
and  settled  near  Fairfax.  Last  spring  he  was  a 
Union  man,  and  raised  the  stars  and  stripes.  When 
the  Ohio  troops  made  the  disastrous  advance  upon 
Vienna,  some  one  notified  them  of  the  battery  in 
ambush,  and  rumor  said  he  was  the  man.  He  was 
arrested,  his  hands  and  arms  tied,  and  was  taken  to 
Fairfax.  Several  charges  were  made  against  him: 
that  he  gave  the  notice,  raised  a  Lincoln  flag,  gave 
provisions  to  the  Ohio  troops  when  they  carried  oft* 
their  wounded.  Hz  was  Jpld  that  he  had  but  two 
two  hours  to  live,  and  he  had  l:i>*fc<r  say  .£r>. 

At  the  expiration  of  one  hour,  he  was  ' 
he  had  but  sixty  minutes  of  life.  airsty 

set  of  South  Carolinians  gathered  round  him  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground,  hands  and  feet  tied,  swearin" 
and  using  the  most  horrible  oaths,  levelling  their 
guns  at  him,  saying  that  in  so  many  minutes  they 
would  riddle  him  with  bullets,  and  chop  him  into 
mince  meat.  At  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  an 
officer  told  him  he  was  reprieved  tilll  morning.  The 
South  Carolinians  stood  outside  the  tent  greatly  en- 
raged. He  heard  them  lay  a  plot  to  shoot  him  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  through  the  walls  of  the  tent, 
but  he  was  spared  such  a  death.  He  was  kept  sixty 
hours  without  food  thus  confined.  He  was  closely 
guarded.  He  was  refused  a  trial.  After  twelve 
days'  durance,  by  aid  of  a  friend  he  obtained  release. 

No  language  can  convey  the  devilish  malignity  of 
the  South  Carolinians  against  all  Northern  men. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  bottomless  pit  only  will  serve 
them  when  speaking  of  a  Northern  born  man. 
They  have  also  a  poor  opinion  of  the  prowess  of 
Virginians.     Me.  Hall  overheard  Col.  Gregg  remark 

to  a  brother  officer,  that  "  the  d 1  Virginians 

could  n't  be  trusted  ;  they  hadn't  any  fight  in  them  " 
— a  remark  which,  now  that  we  give  it  publicity, 
we  hope  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  chivalry  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  The  hot  fire-eaters  of  the 
South  fear  the  Yankees,  as  is  manifested  by  their 
malignant  hate,  but  they  despise  the  Virginians. 

It  would  require  several  columns  of  the  Journal 
to  narrate  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hall,  who.  in  com- 
mou  with  others  now  under  the  protection  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  were  notified  yesterday  to  appear 
at  Fairfax  on  Wednesday  with  such  arms  as  they 
had,  clothed  for  six  months,  and  three  days'  rations. 
As  soon  as  the  sergeant  was  gone,  Mr.  Hall  took  a 
short  cut  through  the  woods,  and  is  ready  to  report 
at  Fairfax.  He  will  be  there  at  daybreak,  armed 
and  equipped,  ready  to  report  himself  to  any  com- 
manding officer  or  private  who  may  be  there. 

Your  readers,  sitting  by  their  peaceful  firesides, 
unrestrained,  following  their  avocations  at  will,  can 
have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  terrible  despotism 
which  these  ruffians  exercise.  They  are  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honor.  They  have  become  barbarians  in 
their  mode  of  warfare.  There  is  one  Frank  Wil- 
liams, an  excellent  marksman,  with  a  long  range 
rille,  with  seven  marks  on  it,  the  tally  of  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  pickets  hs  !r33~TrHikod  off  on  dark 
nights.  He  crawls  stealthily  upouSwisentinel 
standing  at  his  post,  fires,  and  then  takes*" 
heels  like  the  coward  he  is. — Cor.  Boston  Journal. 

The  1st  and  3d  Connection  ts  aro  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  M line,  all  fronting  ou  the  Lees- 
burg  turnpike ;  and  a  mile  below  towards.  Alexan- 
dria, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  are  the 
camps  of  Sherman's  battery  and  the  2d  Connecticut, 
so   that   these   few  regiments  are   nearlv   in   a   line. 

We  called  at  the  camp  of  t  lie  2d  Connecticut,  and 

were  politely  shown  round  by  Adjutant  Bacon, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  scouting  expedition, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  horse  taken  from  the  rebel 
cavalry.  In  this  camp  they  have  some  twenty 
slaves,  which  have  come  in  from  time  to  lime,  and 
they  now  act  as  servants,  and  seom  very  happy  and 
contented. 

We  saw  the  colored  part  ot'  Col.  Mason's  fanu'iv. 
---brother  of  I  lie  late  l\  S,  Senator,  now  expelled,  - 
which  was  captured  a  few  days  ago,  just  as  Ihev  had 
got  all  packed  up,  7tnd  on  the  point  of  Starting 
farther  South,  under  charge  of  the  overseer.  | 
think   there  were   nine  of  them,  three   woman,  one 

man,  and  tho  rest  children,  beside  the  overseer.    1 

asked  one  of  the  women,  who  was  nursing  a  child 
three  months  old.  and  had  throe  children  older  in 
Camp,  where  her  husband  was.  She  honestly  an- 
swered, ••  I'se  never  married,"  I  must  confess  my 
puritanical  notions  received  a    )    ' 

A  tow  hours  before  our  arrival  .-.  ■ 

come  into  camp,  direct  from   FairfaN    Conrl   House, 

be  having  obtained  a  ptm  from  "  his  Cap*nM  to  n 

out  and  buy  some   butter,  and   by  that    moans   got 

beyond   the   robe!   lines,      lie  told  me  he    ■■ 

for  an  Alabama  regiment,  and  had  been  with  them 
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shut  the  18th  of  April.  They  first  went  to  lYusa- 
cftU)  &nd  hud  Stopped  along  at  Montgomery.  Kit ih- 
mofld,  Manassas,  and  were  now  encamped  a  mile 
tho  other  side  of  Fairfax  Court  Bouse.  IK'  said 
they  had  six  regiments  there,  and  a  tow  pieces  of 
artillery,  but  some  of  thena  vere  going  away.  This 
man  hail  been  severely  iloggvil.  last  Sunday,  for 
some  trilling  offence,  and  showed  me  his  back,  which 
presented  a  horrid  sight,  being  cut  every  ine"h  from 
his  kips  t»  his  neelc,  and  was  still,  in  some  places,  rate 
«(/»/  bleeding.  I  turned  away,  sick  at  heart  to  think 
that  such  atrocities  were  permitted  in  a  free  and 
Christian  land.  This  man  was  intelligent. — 
Washington  cor.  vf  Boston  Traveller. 

A  friend  of  mine,  just  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
Hampton,  Newport  News  and  vicinity,  tells  me  <  hat 
be  has  had  a  great  experience,  particularly  as  to  the 
Colored  brethren,  fie,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
conversing  with  them,  having  gone  over  the  matter 
with  at  least  fifty  of  them.  They  utter  but  one  sen- 
timent ;  they  want  to  be  free,  and  they  say  the  same 
feeling  pervades  their  brethren  throughout  Virginia, 
lie  tried  in  every  case  to  get  the  current  of  their 
min ils,  before  letting  them  know  his  own  opinions, 
saying,  "I  suppose  you  are  sorry  your  masters  had 
to  leave ;  that  you  prefer  to  be  slaves."'  Their 
denial  of  this  was  very  earnest  and  indignant.  He 
would  say  to  them,  "  Your  masters  say  you  are 
lazy,  and  will  not  work  without  a  master;"  they 
resented  the  imputation  with  great  energy  and  feel- 
ing. The  more  he  saw  of  them,  the  better  he  liked 
them,  and  he  spent  hours  with  them.  At  Camp 
Greble,  Hampton,  sixty  of  them,  were  at  work  in 
the  trenches  and  doing  noble  serviee,  and  doing  it 
willingly,  under  charge  of  Edward  L.  Pierce,  Esq. 
a  Boston  lawyer,  who  went  out  as  a  private  in  the 
New  Bedford  company.  They  are  made,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  are  told  they  will  be 
treated  as  white  men  are  treated,  and  the  promise 
is  carried  out,  for  one  of  Brigadier-General  Pierce's 
Staff  interfered  the  other  day  to  keep  one  of  them 
from  being  flogged.  They  are  entered  in  the  order 
book,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  colored  men,  and  variou: 
things  of  this  sort  not  according  to  Virginia  ideas 
have  happened. — Boston  cor.xtfM.  V.  Tribune. 


tfZUJJiESS  OP  HOK.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

At  the  presentation  of  a  handsome,  rich  white  silk 
Standard  to  the  Regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Fletch- 
er Webster,  ^son  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,)  in 
Boston,  on  the  18th  inst.,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
male  the  following  address 

Colonel  "Webster — Our  friend,  Mr.  Dehon,  to 
whom  the  pleasing  duty  of  this  day  had  been  as- 
signed, having  been  compelled,  by  a  domestic  be- 
reavement, to  forego  it*  performance,  it  has,  by  his 
particular  request,  devolved  upon  me.  1  regret,  in 
common  with  you  all,  that  this  duty  could  not  be  dis- 
charged by  one  who  has  watched  the  formation  and 
progress  of  your  corps  with  such  friendly  solicitude 
from  its  first  organization  to  the  present  hour.  On 
his  behalf  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  this  interest  and 
that  of  the  other  friends  of  the  regiment  will  remain 
undiminished  after  your  departure  ;  will  follow  you 
to  the  field  of  duty;  and  that  duty  strenuously, 
bravely  performed,  as  I  know  it  will  be,  will  delight 
to  welcome  you  home.  (Applause.) 
— — -"I-  need  not  tell  you  that  no  ordinary  decree  of 
public  expectation  goes  with  you  to  the  seat  of  war. 
Competent  judges  have  pronounced  most  favorably 
of  the  material  of  which  your  regiment  is  composed  ; 
of  the  spirit  of  discipline  which  pervades  the  ranks; 
of  the  patriotic  zeal  which  animates  your  brother 
officers;  of  the  manly  sense  of  responsibility  evinced 
by  yourself.  I  have  been  informed,  especially  from 
Colonel  Fessenden,  who  has  taken  so  active 
terest  in  the  regiment,  that  its  condition— officers 
and  men — is  in  all  respects  highly  satisfactory,  and 
such  as  cannot  fail  to  do  credit  to  the  service.  As 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  appearance  at  this  time, 
these  favorable  representations  arc  fully  mea'ited. 
(Cheers.)  We  sympathize  with  you,  sir;  we  know 
that  no  ordinary  devotion  of  time  and  labor  will  be 
needed,  on  your  part,  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  your 
friends,  and  the  demands  of  the  public  ;  but  let  the 
shadow  of  that  great  name  which  you  bear — maqni 
nominis  umbra — -be,  under  Divine  Providence,  like 
the  pillar  of  cloud  which  guided  the  chosen  peoplt  , 
and  lead  and  cheer  you  in  the  arduous  pathway  of 
duty.     (Loud  applause.) 

You  are  entering,  Sir,  with  your  patriotic  a 
.elates,  upon  an  untried  field  of  duty ;  but  you 
descended  from  a  stock,  which,  in  more  than  one 
generation,  teaches  lessons  of  loyal  devotion.  Tour 
grand  fattier,  Captain  Ebenezer  Webster,  a  grave 
and  thoughtful  man,  was  one  of  those  brave  frontier 
rangers,  who  bore  the  brant  of  the  seven  years' war, 
in  the  wilderness  which  separated  our  then  feeble 
settlements  from  Canada;  and  he  stood  with  Stark 
at  Bennington.  .(Cheers.)  Your  noble  .father,  in 
defence  of  the  menaced  Constitution  of  the  country, 
(■Iipk;  mightyj^rfticts  uf  the  .Senate,  not  less  ar- 
...  not- R^"(iecisive,  than  the  conflicts  of  the  field. 
t  ^lause.)  Your  only  brother,  following  the  im- 
pulse of  a  generous  ambition,  left  Ids  young  life  on 
the  sickly  plains  of  Mexico,  On  the  family  record 
that  bears  these  sacred  memories,  nothing  less  worthy 
than  .duty  faithfully  performed,  danger  bravely  met, 
and  the  country  heroically  served,  will  ever,  I  am 
.confident,  be  inscribed  in  connection  with  your  name. 
„{Loud  cheers.) 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  satisfaction  that, 
on  behalf  of  the  patriotic  ladies  who  take  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  regiment,  I  now  present  you  with  this 
beautiful  banner,  well  assured  that  you  and  all  in 
your  command  wUl  regard  it  with  grateful  interest, 
as  a  token  of  their  kind  wishes,  and  a  pledge  of  their 
sympathy;  and  that  you  will  took  upon  it  with  pa- 
triotic reverence  as  the  sym bol  of  the  Union:;  the 
emblem  of  the  cause  you  defend,  of  the  country 
j.ou  serve.  It  bears  upon  its  field,  as  a  motto  from 
the  immortal  speech  of  you  father,  the  soul-stirring 
words,  "  Not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted— not  a  star 
abscured."  (Loud  applause.)  It  js  to  maintain 
their  bright  significance  that  the  contest  in  which 
you  are  embarking  is  wage%.  Those  emblems  of 
our  Union,  I  need  not  tell  you,  were  first  displayed 
in  the  camp  of  Washington  on  yonder  opposite 
shore,  on  the  first  of  January,  177C.  They  have 
been  borne  by  the  armies  of  United  America  against 
a  foreign  enemy  on  hard  fought  fields,  from  the  snows 
.of  Canada  to  the -burning  plains  of  Mexico.  With 
our  navies  they  have  circled  the  globe.  They  are 
now  displayed  in  defence  of  the  Union  itself,  in  this 
most  unrighteous  and  fratricidal  war,  and,  like  that 
holy  symbol,  which  the  first  Christian  Emperor-saw 
in  the  heavens,  they  shall  marshal  its  loyal  defenders 
to  victory.     (Cheers.) 

Your  noble  father,  sir,  with  prophetic  forethought, 
uttered  those  solemn  words,  "  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  peaceful  secession."  (Applause.)  Your 
country  calls  you  to  discharge  your  part  in  the  duty, 
imperative  as  it  is  sad,  which  that  principle  devolves 
on  all  good  citizens,  each  in  his  appropriate  sphere. 
You  would  gladly  have  avoided, — -we  would  all  glad- 
ly have  avoided, — the  stern  necessity,  which  it  laid 
upon  us.  We  spoke  the  words  of  conciliation  and 
peace,  till  they  inspired  nothing  but  contempt,  and 
jnvited  ever  new  exaction  on  the  part  of  our  breth- 
ren to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  it  was  not  till 
they  themselveshaixried  "  Havoc,  and  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  wajjf^Sat  the  Outraged  spirit  of  a  loyal  peo- 
ph^Kas^aroused  to  a  hardy  resistance.  (Applause.) 
Mot  upon  us  is  the  dread  responsibility  of  the  un- 
natural conflict     (A  voice — "  That's  so !  ") 

Go  then,  sir,  my  young  friends  all,  to  the  field  of 
Honor  and  Duty,      Place  yourselves  cheerfully,  zeal- 


ously, wherever  the  orders  of  your  noble  leader, — 
our  matchless  Commander-in-Chief, — shall  summon 
you,  (Cheers.)  Deem  yourselves  above  all  things 
fortunate,  that  you  are  to  serve  under  the  supreme 
command  of  a  chieftain,  as  wise  and  prudent  as  he  is 
skillful  and  brave ;  (cheers,)  who  has  the  fortitude 
to  resist  the  ardor  with  which  an  impatient  country- 
is  pressing  for  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  battle,  and 
who  deems  it  the  greatest  of  victories  to  spare  the 
fives  of  his  own  gallant  men.  Honored  atone  of  all 
our  meritorious  officers,  with  the  title  and  rank  con- 
ferred but  once  before,  and  then  on  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  Lieutenant  General  Scott  remembers 
how  Washington  lay  seemingly  Inactive  for  nine  long 
months  within  the  lines  (of  which  on  yonder  heights 
you  still  see  the  remains)  which  encircled  Boston) 
from  which  he  allowed  the  enemy  at  last  to  depart 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  He  remembers  that  the 
campaign  of  177!)  ami  1  780  passed  without  a  blow 
struck  by  the  force  under  General  Washington,  and 
that  after  the  power  of  the  enemy  was  broken,  and 
the  war  virtually  ended  by  the  fall  of  Corn  wail  is  in 
1781,  still  tor  two  years  it  was  allowed  to  linger,  and 
the  hostile  army  remained  undisturbed  in  tiis  strong- 
hold at  New  York.  General  Scott  remembers  this, 
and  he  knows  that  it  was  precisely  these.  Fabian  de- 
lays,— this  courageous  deliberation,— by  which  alone 
the  revolution  could  have  been  conducted  to  a 
triumphant  jssue. 

And  now,  sir,  (taking  the  banner  and  advancing 


with  it,)  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  regiment,  on 
behalf  of  this  favoring  and  sympathetic  multitude,  I 

bid  you,  with  your  officers' and  men,  God  Speed! 
The  best  wishes  of  those  whom  you  leave  behind 
will  bear  you  company.  The  memories  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  will  hover  round 
your  inarch.  The  example  of  the  Massachusetts 
troops  who  have  preceded  you  will  kindle  your  emu- 
lation. Let  the  fair  banner  which  I  now  confide  to 
you  (presenting  it  to  Col.  Webster)  be  seen  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  (Applause.)  When  it  returns, 
in  God's  good  time,  with  your  regiment,  it.  may  come 
back  torn  and  faded ;  but  it  will  not,  it  shall  not  re- 
turn disgraced.  Dust  and  blood  may  stain  it, — the 
iron  hail  of  battle  may  mar  its  beautiful  blazonry,  it 
may  hang  in  honorable  tatters  from  its  staff,  but 
loyally  and  patriotism  shall  cling  to  the  last  shred,— 
treachery  shall  blast  it  NEVER)  never,  never 
(Long  continued  applause.) 

Col.  Webster's  Regiment  departed  for  Washington 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  having  arrived  from  tort  War- 
ren, and  were  escorted  through  various  streets  of  the 
city,  the  whole  line  of  march  being  densely  thronged 
with  applauding  multitudes. 


®  ft*      %  X  It  X  K t 0  X . 
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HEST    OP  AUGUST   0ELEBEATI0N. 

Again  the  Anniversary  draws  near  of  one  of  tho  most  be- 
neficent and  memorable  events  in  tho  history  of  the 
world, — ancient  or  modern, — tho  Peaceful  Emancipation  of 
800,000  Slaves,  tho  beginning  of  a  great  Act  of  Justice 
and  Humanity,  whose  wisdom  lias  at  length  compelled  tho 
acknowledgment  of  tbo  world  at  large,  even  of  tho  unwil- 
ling and  prejudiced.  The  Emancipation  of  tho  Slaves  ir 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  on  the  1st  of  August. 
1834,  ranks  ncn.'  in  history  as  an  evont  not  less  remarka- 
ble for  its  cheering  results  than  for  tho  bonevotcut  and  hu- 
mane motives  which  inspired  it. 

The  Managers  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavehy 
Society  invito  tho  friends  of  freedom  everywhere,  all  wb- 
are  interested  in  the  great  events  of  human  progress,  and 
all  who  desire  to  seo  tho  barbarous,  inhuman,  and  un- 
christian Slavery  of  our  own  land  give  plaeo  to  the  reign 
of  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Peace  throughout  our  borders, 
and  throughout  the  world,  to  meet  with  them,  atthewell- 
ltuown  and  beautiful  grove  in  ABINGTON",  on  Thursday, 
August  1st,  18G1,  in  commemoration  of  tho  Day. 

Lot  all  join  to  make  this  Festival  of  Freedom  worthy 
of  tho  occasion,  of  tho  long  line  of  effective  meetings 
which  have  preceded  it  in  honor  of  this  event,  and  of  tho 
mighty  object  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  held, — the  cleansing 
of  our  own  land  from  the  curse  of  Human  Slavery.^ 

Wendell  Phillips,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Edmund 
Quincy,  Parker  Pillsbury,  Hon.  N.  H.  Whiting,  H.  C. 
Wright,  Rev.  M.  D.  Conway,  of  Cincinnati,  Rev.  Sajio 
U£L  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  Dr.  John  S.  Rock,  E.  H.  Hey- 
wood,  and  other  speakers  are  expected. 

|^*  The  public  are  cordially  invited. 

EFffl*  An  Excursion  Train,    on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
will  leave  Boston  at  9  1-4,  and  Plymouth  at  9.20,  A. 
stopping  at  the  usual  way  stations.     Returning,  leave  the 
Grove  at  5  1-4,  P,  M. 

PAKE    AS    FOLLOWS  : 

Boston,  Savin  Hill,  Dorchester,  Port  Norfolk  and  Qi 
cy,  to  tho  Grove  and  back,  for  adults,  50  cents  ;  children, 
25  cents. 

Plymouth  and  the  way  stations  not  already  mentioned 
to  the  Grove  and  back,  half  the  usual  rate.  Excursior 
Tickets  good  on  other  trains. 

|E3^-  In  case  of  rain,  tho  mooting  will  be  held  in  thi 
TOWN  HALL,  contiguous  to  the  Grove. 


W.  L.  GARRISON, 
E.   H.  HEYW00D, 
TI-IOS.    J.  HUNT, 
ELIAS  RICHARDS, 
BLBEIDQE  SPRAGUE, 


Committee   of 
Arrangements. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  EOE0ES  DEFEATED! 

On  Sunday  last — {"  there  are  no  Sabbaths  in  Revo- 
lutionary times,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  or  some  one  else) 
— the  first  general  engagement  with  the  rebel  army 
took  place  at  Bull's  Run,  not  far  from  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, in  Virginia — the  result  being  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Government  forces,  with  great  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides.  This  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  though 
wholly  unexpected,  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
great  disparity  between  the  contending  parties — the 
rebels  having  an  immense  superiority  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  every  advantage  in  choice  of  positi 
with  masked  batteries  in  all  directions.  There  was 
evidently  no  lack  of  courage  or  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Northern  troops ;  but  in  such  circum- 
stances, every  step  of  the  way  openly  exposed  to  the 
murderous  lire  of  concealed  enemies,  the  most  despe- 
rate valor  is  unavailing,  especially  when  there  is  great 
inequality  of  forces.  It  is  true,  a  panic  at  last  took 
place  in  their  ranks,  and  a  disastrous  retreat  followed  ; 
but  not  until  nine  hours  of  almost  incessant  conflict, 
passed  under  the  hottest  fire.  . 

It  is  evident  that,  cost  what  it  might  in  the  sequel, 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  generals  saw  the  vast  im- 
portance of  gaining  the  first  victory  in  a  general  en- 
gagement, in  order  to  inspirit  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
own  army,  and  to  affect  European  sentiment  favora- 
bly to  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  if  not  with  the  expectation  of  dis- 
heartening the  Government  at  Washington ;  and  so 
they  brought  nearly  their  whole  immense  force  into 
action,  and  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day  by  one 
tremendous,  if  not  absolutely  exhaustive  effort. — 
An  invading  army  inevitably  labors  under  great  em- 
barrassments from  lack  of  that  familiar  knowledge  of 
localities,  which  is  worth  a  host  of  men  to  the  in- 
vaded, who  know  precisely  where  to  decoy,  to  mine, 
to  ambuscade,  to  plant  their  secret  batteries,  to  choose 
the  raiost  available  position  of  defence  and  attack; 
often  making  it  a  massacre  rather  than  a  conflict. 
Under  such  disadvantages  will  the  Northern  soldiers 
labor  every  inch  of  the  way  ;  and  no  amount  of  valor 
can  overcome  these,  unless  accompanied  by  a  greatly 
preponderating  numerical  force.  Prom  the  responses 
already  made,  that  force  will  be  speedily  obtained,  for 
the  power  of  the  North  has  scarcely  yet  been  touched  ; 
and  (hen  a  very  different  result  may  be  confidently 
looked  for,  though  not  without  the  most  sanguinary 
encounters. 

Rut — at  the  best — what  a  horrid  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented to  the  world  of  a  powerful  nation  rent  with 
civil  tends,  and  millions  of  its  people  stimulated  to  the 
highest  degree  of  hostility  to  each  other!  What  des- 
olate households — what  wide-spread  bereavements— 
what  waitings  of  widows  and  orphans — wbat  heaps  of 
the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  mutilated  I  And  all  this 
because  of  SLA  VERY— accursed  SLAVERY  ! 

We  predicted  that  the  most  demoniacal  acts  would 
be  perpetrated  upon  the  Northern  soldiers  falling  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Southern  Sepoys;  and  already 
we  hear  of  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field  thrust 
through  and  through  with  bowie-knives  and  bayonets, 
and  otherwise  mangled — in  some  instances  their  bodies 
quartered,  and  in  others  their  heads  cut  off,  and  made 
the  foot-balls  of  their  fiendish  enemies.  Atrocities 
like  these,  and  in  every  conceivable  shape,  may  he 
expected  in  every  encounter  where  the  day  shall  be 
won  by  these  debased  and  dastardly  minions  of  the 
Slave  Rower.  It  is  sickening  to  think  of  what  is  to 
come;  for  the  struggle  is  evidently  to  be  more  pro- 
tracted, and  more  formidable,  than  any  iiave  yet  an- 
ticipated, unless  it  be  cut  short  by  a  quick  and  an 
annihilating  blow  at  the  whole  slave  system — the  sole 
cause  of  all  this  complication  of  horrors. 

First  op  August.  The  anniversary  of  British 
West  India  Emancipation,  to  be  commemorated  by  a 
mass  gathering  of  the  friends  of  impartial  liberty  at 
Island  Grove,  Ahington,  on  Thursday  next,  August 
1st,  (see  official  notice,)  should  bring  together  a  nu- 
merous assemblage,  worthy  of  the  glorious  event. 
The  array  of  speakers  is  -lunge  and  attractive,  whose 
eloquent  words  will  he  well  worth  listening  to.  Let 
none  he  absent  who  can  conveniently  attend. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  omit  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  Great  Act  of  Justice,  at  Milford,  (Mass.) 
on  Friday  next,  August  2d,  as  advertised  last  week,      j 


ADDRESS  OF  ME.  GARRISON, 

[Reported  for  tho  Liberator.] 

A  crowded  audience  of  the  colored  people  of  Bos- 
ton,— a  considerable  number  of  white  persons  being 
also  present, — assembled  on  Saturday  evening  last,  in 
Rev.  Mr.  Grimes's  church  in  Southac  street,  in  this 
city,  Yo  listen  to  an  address  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause 
and  the  question  of  colonization.  Mr.  Garrison  began 
by  remarking  that  upwards  of  thirty  years  had  trans- 
pired since  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the  work  of  emanci- 
pating every  slave  in  the  United  States*-a  period  cov- 
ering the  average  litb  of  a  whole  generation.  Of 
those  who  had  started  with  him  in  the  struggle,  the 
aged,  of  course,  had  long  since  seen  "  the  last  of 
earth  "  ;  those  then  in  their  prime  were  ripening  into 
venerable  years  ;  while  the  youthful  and  infantile  had 
grown  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  themselves 
being  now  surrounded  by  the  pledges  of  wedded  life. 
It  had  been  a  long  and  fearful  struggle,  full  of  start- 
ling vicissitudes,  heavy  trials,  and  cheering  victories. 
At  no  time  had  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  been  driv- 
en back,  or  even  temporarily  defeated.  Animated  by 
a  divine  presence,  its  course  had  been  steadily  upward 
and  onward,  till  at  last  the  nation  was  shaken  by  the 
tread  of  hostile  armies,  summoned  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion by  the  dread  arbitrament  of  arms,  whether  Lib- 
erty or  Slavery  should  control  the  destinies  of  the  re- 
public. 

Mr.  G.  then  proceeded  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country  as  early  as  182S,  at  which 
time  an  Abolitionist,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  un- 
known ;  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  their  slaves  was 
unquestioned;  the  possession  of  slave- property  was 
every  where  the  passport  to  special  consideration  ; 
the  free  colored  people  were  universally  despised,  and 
without  hope  or  prospect  of  relief;  and  complexion- 
al  prejudice  existed  in  its  intensest  form.  Every 
avenue  to  the  public  ear  was  closed ;  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  the  forum,  the  legislative  hall,  were  all  ininu? 
cal  to  agitation  ;  every  thing  had  to  be  changed — opin- 
ion, feeling,  sentiment  and  action.  Well  might  the 
nation,  under  such  circumstances,  deem  him,  or  any 
one  like  him,  without  means,  position,  influence  or 
friends,  fanatical  in  thinking  to  effect  a  radical  altera- 
tion in  these  particulars.  But  we  had  apostolical  au- 
thority for  the  declaration  that  "God  chooses  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
are  mighty,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  hisrpresence"  ; 
and  its  veracity  had  been  singularly  demonstrated  in 
the  amazing  growth  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  He 
had  something  better  than  wealth,  stronger  than  pub- 
opinion,  mightier  than  numbers  :  it  was  the  Right 
and  the  Truth,  and  the  arm  of  the  living  God. 

To  show  why  such  progress  had  been  made,  Mr. 
Garrison  said  he  had  from  the  beginning  repudiated 
all  considerations  of  wordly  expediency  and  carnal 
policy,  and  adhered  to  the  principles  of  justice  in  an 
uncompromising  spirit.  He  began  by  declaring,  not 
only  slavery  as  a  system,  but  slaveholding  per  se,  al- 
ways sinful  and  criminal,  and  by  demanding  its  im- 
mediate abandonment,  In  vain  the  slaveholder  plead- 
ed that  he  had  a  divine  right  to  hold  his  slaves,  under 
Moses  and  under  Christ;  or  that  he  bought  them  at 
their  market  value,  in  a  legal  manner,  and  therefore 
his  title  could  not  be  questioned  ;  or  that  he  had  in- 
herited them,  and  thus  rightfully  became  their  pos- 
sesor;  or  that  freedom  would  prove  a  curse  to  them, 
and  not  a  blessing; — to  these  and  a  multitude  of  other 
similar  pleas  he  sternly  gave  the  lie,  and  constantly 
affirmed  the  right  of  the  slave  to  bis  liberty,  in  view 
of  his  God-given  nature  and  immortal  destiny.  Man 
was  never  created  to  be  herded  with  brutes,  or 
accounted  as  perishable  property.  The  keen  instinct 
of  the  slave-owners  instantly  led  them  to  perceive 
that  such  treatment  of  the  question  was  "the  begin- 
ning of  the  end"— laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  ;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  violently  endeavoring 
to  suppress  the  promulgation  of  such  sentiments — but 
all  in  vain. 

Next,  he  had  faithfully  declared  Christianity  and 
Slavery  to  be  irreeoneileable,  and,  consequently,  that 
a  slaveholding  religion  must  be  spurious.  Christ  was 
the  great  Emancipator,  whose  mission  it  was  to  open 
the  prison  doors,  and  to  set  the  captives  free.  He 
(Mr.  G.)  desired  no  stronger  weapon  to  contend 
against  any  form  of  tyranny  than  what  was  furnished 
by  the  gospel  of  Christ.  That  gospel  he  had  ever 
identified  with  justice,  humanity  and  freedom.  To 
the  pro-slavery  religionists  of  America  he  had  denied 
the  Christian  name,  and  they  had  retorted  by  brand- 
ing him  as  an  infidel !  If,  to  be  a  Christian,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  sanction  slavery,  and  to  connive  at 
the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  one  ; 
but  such  a  thought  was  a  libel  upon  Christianity, 
which  condemned  the  proud  and  rapacious,  and  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

Again — he  had  placed  the  emancipation  of  the  slave 
above  all  parchments,  constitutions  and  laws — above 
all  parties  and  sects — putting  them  in  one  scale  and  the 
slave  in  the  other,  who  was  seen  to  outweigh  them 
all;  for  their  only  value  was  to  be  found  in  develop- 
ig  and  elevating  man,  and  when  they  became  a  clog, 
and  a  means  of  his  degradation,  it  was  time  to  change 
or  repudiate  them  altogether. 

The  same  infallible  test  he  had  applied  to  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  and  it  was  found  wanting.  The  pro-sla- 
very guaranties  in  the  Constitution  had  made  it  "a 
covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell"; 
how  could  he  do  otherwise,  as  a  consistent  and 
uncompromising  representative  of  the  slave,  than  to 
repudiate  if? 

For  the  free  colored  people  he  had  insisted  on  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  and  was  early  led  to  protest 
gainst  the  scheme  of  their  colonization  in  Africa  as 
shaped  and  enforced  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  This  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  interest 
the  civilization  and  Chris tianization  of  that  benight- 
ed continent  on  his  part ;  for  he  longed  to  see  the  day 
when  Ethiopia  should  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God, 
and  the  light  of  science  and  true  religion  penetrate 
through  all  her  vast  domains.  Nor  was  it  because  he 
as  opposed  to  really  free,  spontaneous  emigration. 
The  world  was  wide  for  men  to  choose  their  abode,  ac- 
cording to  their  taste  and  inclination.  But  he  de- 
nounced the  Colonization  Society,  among  other  rea- 
sons, becauseof  its  Southern  origin,  its  slaveholding 
management,  its  operating  as  a  safety-valve  to  the 
slave  system  in  removing  free  colored  persons  and 
urplus  slaves ;  and  especially  for  its  immoral  and  un- 
christian doctrines,  that  slavery  was  not  a  crime,  that 
slave  property  was  as  sacred  as  any  other  property, 
that  no  slave  should  be  set  free  until  be  could  be  colo- 
nized, that  laws  should  be  made  yet  more  rigorous  to 
compel  emigration,  that  complexional  prejudice  could 
not  be  removed  even  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
that  the  free  colored  people  were  more  degraded  and 
worse  off  than  the  slave  population,  and  yet  that  they, 
and  they  only,  were  qualified  to  act  as  missionaries 
to  reclaim  Africa  from  her  barbarism  !  It  absurdly 
insisted  that  Africa  was  the  native  country  of  colored 
free-born  Americans  ;  but  it  would  scout  the  assertion 
that  America  was  the  home  of  native-born  Afri- 
cans— one  position  being  as  rational  as  the  other.  It 
also  bitterly  assailed  the  Anti-Shivery  movement,  and 
instigated  every  form  of  opposition  to  it,  even  to 
inobocratic  violence  in  repeated  instances. 

Such  were  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to  it.  It 
look  years  of  persistent  and  strenuous  effort  to  destroy 
the  evil  power  of  that  Society ;  but  the  work  had  been 
effectually  done,  and  it  had  subsided  into  a  compara- 
tively harmless  missionary  enterprise. 

Without  perceiving  or  apprehending  all  its  hateful 
features,  no  sooner  was  it  organized  than  the  free  col- 
ored people  in  ail  the  leading  cities  intuitively  saw  it 
to  be  the  handmaid  of  slavery,  and  promptly  bore  their 
emphatic  testimony  against  it,  Hence,  ever  since, 
naturally  enough,  they  had  been  suspicious  of  every 
new  colonization  plan,  however  kindly  intended.  Mr. 
here  proceeded  to  give  bis  views,  briefly  but  frank- 
ly, of  the  Haytian  emigration  scheme,  which  is  now 
urged  upon  their  consideration,  and  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  (hem.     It 


scheme,  in  spirit,  design  ororigin.  It  was  not  devised 
by  Southern  slaveholders,  but  by  the  Haytian  govern- 
ment, and  was  a  commendable  effort  on  its  part  to 
augment  its  population,  increase  its  strength,  and  en- 
large its  prosperity.  That  republic  had  his  warmest 
sympathies  and  his  heartiest  wishes  for  its  success  ;  it 
deserved  the  independence  it  had  won,  and  he  took  a 
deep  Interest  in  its  safety  and  welfare.  The  overtures 
made  to  colored  emigrants  by  President  Geffrard  were 
of  a  liberal  nature,  and  he  had  no  doubt  would  he  hon- 
orably carried  nut.  Mr.  G.  here  bestowed  a  warm 
eulogium  upon  t!Te  character  of  the  Haytian  President. 
He  also  spoke  of  Mr.  Kedpath,  tbo  General  Agent  of 
the  Haytian  government,  as  animated  by  no  other  than 
a  friendly  feeling  and  an  anti-slavery  purpose — as 
heartily  opposed  to  slavery,  and  having  done  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Kansas  as  against 
the  Border- Ruffians,  and  also  in  reference  to  John 
Brown  and  his  martyr-associates.  He  saw  no  ground, 
therefore,  for  impeachment  of  motive  or  bitterness  of 
feeling.  Still,  he  did  not  recommend  the  scheme,  and 
doubted  its  utility  ;  for  it  was  a  diversion  from  the  one 
great  work  of  attacking  the  slave  system,  and  demand- 
ing justice  for  the  colored  race  here — here  where  no  ac- 
climating was  needed,  no  strange  language  to  be  learnt, 
no  new  customs  and  habits  to  be  formed.  The  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  could  not  well  be  spared,  and  the 
ignorant  and  shiftless  would  be  of  little  service.  He 
thought  its  tendency  would  prove  injurious  by  unset- 
tling the  minds  of  the  colored  people  as  to  their  future 
destiny,  and  by  reviving  and  strengthening  the  old 
persecuting  spirit,  and  perhaps  stimulating  to  yet  more 
unfriendly  legislation  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  hopeful  of  the  speedy  downfall  of  slavery ; 
and  that  being  taken  out  of  the  way,  prejudice  would 
soon  disappear,  and  all  the  precious  rights  and  immuni- 
ties enjoyed  by  the  whites  would  ultimately  be  granted 
to  them  or  their  children.  Just  as  had  been  the  case 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  where,  before  emancipa- 
tion, colorpbobia  was  as  rabid  as  it  had  ever  been  here ; 
but  since  that  glorious  event,  it  had  rapidly  dis- 
appeared, colored  men  having  become  eminent  as  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  doctors,  members  of  the  Assembly, 
and  officers  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Garrison  referred  encouragingly  to  the  altered 
state  of  public  sentiment,  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  toward  the  free  colored  population,  as  well  as 
slave,  throughout  the  North.  In  Massachusetts,  un- 
der the  State  Constitution  and  before  the  laws,  there 
was  no  complexional  proscription  whatever;  the  pub- 
lic schools  (an  inestimable  privilege)  were  open  to  all ; 
public  travel  was  on  equal  terms  ;  the  lecturing  field 
had  been  ably  and  eloquently  occupied  by  colored  lec- 
turers, who  had  won  for  themselves  distinction  and 
applause;  the  learned  professions  were  gradually  be- 
ing reached  by  colored  aspirants  ;  and  the  general  state 
of  feeling  was  growing  more  and  more  sympathetic 
and  friendly.  There  was,  then,  no  cause  for  despon- 
dency, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  future  was  full  of 
promise.  He  would  have  his  colored  brethren  stand 
firm  in  their  lot,  and  await  the  issue  of  the  tremendous 
conflict  now  going  on  between  the  hosts  of  freedom  and 
the  powers  of  darkness.  The  Sag  had  ceased  to  sym- 
bolize the  old  state  of  things  ;  and  as  it  was  now  exe- 
crated and  trampled  upon  by  the  dealers  in  human 
flesh,  it  began  to  look  handsome  in  his  eyes  !  General 
Butler's  doctrine  of  "contraband"  he  regarded  as 
tantamount  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  all  the 
Confederate  States,  as  fast  as  the  Northern  army  pene- 
trated south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  But  that 
emancipation  would  have  to  be  secured  by  an  official 
decree  of  the  government  before  the  war  could  be  suc- 
cessfully ended ;  in  which  case  they  might  all  joyfully 
exclaim — 

"  All  hail  the  day  when,  o'er  our  land, 

The  son  of  freedom  shone  ; 
"When,  dimmed  and  sunk  in  Eastern  skies, 

He  rose  upon  our  own, 
To  chase  tho  night  of  slavery,  and  wake  the  slumbering 

May  his  light  shine  more  bright, 
May  his  orb  roll  sublime,  till  it  warm  every  elime, 
And  illumo  from  sea  to  sea  !  " 

\$&='"Tke  Pine  and  Palm,"  of  this  week,  pub- 
lished at  Room  No.  8,  221  Washington  Street,  will 
contain  a  full  report  of  thisispeech,  as  made  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  W.  Yerrinton  expressly  for  that  journal.] 


THE   "PIONIER"  AND   THE   MAYOR. 

In  an  article  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  affected 
by  the  war,  Mr.  Heinzen,  in  his  last  issue,  reports  the 
following  conversation  between  himself  and  the  Mayor 
of  Boston.  In  his  prefaced  remarks,  he  argues  that 
only  military  necessity,  in  the  actual  presence  and 
condition  of  war,  can  justify  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  and  that,  away  from  the  war 
and  from  military  authority,  the  press  is  as  free  as  in 
times  of  peace,  subject  only  to  the  discretion  and  good 
sense  of  its  conductors,  and  to  the  civil  laws  (as  that 
of  treason,  for  example).     He  continues  :— 

"As  early  as  the  5th  inst.,  we  received  from  Chief 
of  Police  Amee,  of  Boston,  a  written  invitation  to  call 
on  him  at  his  office.  In  our  business  walks,  we  called 
three  times  at  the  City  Hall  without  finding  him  ;  hut 
since  we  were  eager  to  learn  what  the  police  could 
have  to  do  with  us,  we  did  not  grudge  calling  again 
Last  Saturday.  This  time  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  the  Chief  of  Police,  but  were  informed  that 
really  it  was  not  he  who  wanted  to  speak  with  us,  but 
his  superior,  the  Mayor.  We  were  therefore  intro- 
duced by  him  to  Mr.  Mayor  Wigbtman,  in  whose 
office,  after  the  customary  shaking  of  hands,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued  : — 

Mayor.     How  is  your  name  pronounced? 

Editor  of  the  Pionier.     Heinzen. 

M.  Mr.  Heinzen,  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  an  expression  in  your  paper,  which  I  cannot  over- 
look. [Producing  the  Pionier  of  June  27,  together 
with  a  written  paper,  and  pointing  to  the  following 
paragraph:  'No  greater  service  could  this  instant  be 
done  the  Republic,  than  for  the  troops  to  revolt,  and 
chase  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  all  his  Cabinet,  and  General 
Scott  to  boot,  out  of  Washington,  or  hang  them  to 
the  first  lamp-post,  for  in  fact  they  are  all  traitors.'] 
Mr.  Heinzen,  is  this  paragraph  editorial? 

E.     It  is. 

M.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  allowed  you  as  a  foreigner 
to  use  such  language  in  this  country^ 

E.  First  of  all,  sir,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  address 
me  as  a  foreigner.  The  point  between  us  is  not  of 
my  birth,  but  of  my  right.  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  Re- 
public, as  well  as  you,  and  flatter  myself  to  be  as  good 
a  Republican  as  any  one. 

M.  Then  you  ought  to  know,  I  should  think,  that 
it  isn't  allowable  to  attack  the  government  in  this 
fashion. 

E.  As  a  Republican,  I  know  my  obligations,  and 
also  my  rights.  This  is  a  question  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  Mr.  Mayor. 

M.     No,  it  is  a  question  of  treason. 

E.    May  I  be  permitted  to  know  who  is  my  i 
former  ? 

M.     That  is  of  no  consequence.      7 
you. 

E,     Do  you  understand  German  ? 

M.  I  understand  this  puragraph  ,(by  means  of  the 
annexed  translation). 

E.  I  ask  for  the  informer  only  because  he  must  be 
a  thoroughly  mean  creature.  Every  one  who  under- 
stands German  knows,  that  no  paper  ip  the  country 
contends  agsiinst  the  treason  and  rebellion  of  the 
1 1  slaveholders  more  zealously  ami  energetically  than 
the  Pionier.     Probably  it  has  been  informed  against 


knave  murdering  an  innocent  person,  and  you,  instead 
of  arresting  him, assisting  him  to  escape.  Do  I,  now, 
render  aid  to  the  murderer  when  I  say,  that  Mayor 
Wightman  deserves  to  be  banged,  or,  that  no  greater 
service  could  be  done  the  city  of  Boston  than  to  lie 
him  up  to  the  first  lamp-post?     ■ 

M,  You  cannot  apply  that  to  the  government. 
That  must  be  treated  with  respect,  and  to  excite 
ill-feeling  against  it  is  to  succor  the  enemy. 

E.  Respect  is  as  free  as  the  press.  What  I  have 
said  is  my  conviction,  and  to  publish  my  conviction, 
by  means  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  my  right. 
If,  in  so  doing,  I  olfend  against  a  law,  in  your  opinion, 
you  may  bring  me  to  justice.  Iain  always  ready,  for 
every  letter  which  I  write,  to  answer  at  the  proper 
place ;  but  I  do  not  allow  my  right  to  he  called  in 
question. 

M.  But  it  is  my  duty,  as  Mayor  of  this  city,  not 
to  suffer  such  language  here,  but  to  slop  your  paper,  if 
you  persist  in  it. 

E.  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  that.  I  shall 
continue  to  express  my  convictions,  and  am  ready  at 
any  moment  to  go  with  you  before  a  judge. 

M.  You  don't  discriminate  between  liberty  and 
license.  If  you  claim  the  right  to  express  any  con- 
viction or  opinion  you  choose,  you  might,  under  cover 
of  your  conviction,  slander  everybody  ;  for  example, 
me,  and  rob  them  of  their  good  name. 

E.  I  have  the  right  to  "slander"  everybody,  even 
you,  in  the  expression  of  my  "opinion"  or  "convic- 
tion," but  you  have  the  right  to  bring  me  to  court  for 
it,  and  that  shall  decide  whether  I  am  really  a  slan- 
derer or  no.  If  you  want  to  set  bounds  to  the  free- 
dom of  expressing  one's  opinions,  you  establish  a  cen- 
sorship, you  remove  freedom  utterly  in  principle,  and 
make  it  impossible  even  in  those  cases  where  its  use 
is  a  recognized  right.  Can  you  not,  for  instance,  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  being  an  actual,  intentional  traitor  ?  And 
would  you,  in  such  a  case,  out  of  respect  for  the  gov- 
ernment, bid  the  press  be  silent,  and  sacrifice  the  re- 
public, or  would  you  help  bring  the  traitor  to  account? 
Eor  my  part,  I  would  not  only  say  in  the  Pionier,  that 
he  must  be  hung,  but  would  proclaim  it  openly  in  the 
streets,  and  if  no  one  else  would  bang  him,  I  would 
hang  him  with  my  own  hand. 

M.     You  are  using  strong  language. 

E.  Very  likely.  But  the  question  all  the  time  is 
only  of  truth  and  right.  Moreover,  other  papers  too, 
(as  the  New  York  Tribune,)  have  already  informed 
the  gentlemen  in  Washington  that  they  might  "pack 
their  trunks,"  if  they  continued  to  act  as  heretofore. 
Those  papers  merely  expressed  themselves  somewhat 
more  gingerly  and  prudently  than  the  Pionier,  but 
they  have  had  exactly  the  same  intent,  to  wit,  to  ad- 
monish the  government  of  its  ruinous  policy,  and  to 
try  to  spur  it  on  to  vigorous  action  against  the  traitors 
and  rebels. 

M.  I  could  not  overlook  your  case,  because  I 
should  otherwise  have  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
agreeing  with  your  expressions,  and  of  being  indiffer- 
ent to  the  voice  of  the  city  of  Boston.  I  am  no  Re- 
publican, and  do  not  approve  altogether  the  policy  of 
the  administration,  but  I  cannot  tolerate  your  language 
against  it.  Besides,  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  different 
interest  at  bottom  from  that  which  appears,  and  there- 
fore I  advise  you  as  a  friend,  for  the  sake  of  your  pa- 
per, not  to  compel  me  to  proceed  against  it. 

E.  I  thank  you  for  your  friendliness,  but  I  leave 
you  to  do  what  you  deem  your  duty.  As  for  me,  I 
shall  not  yield  a  hair's  breadth  of  my  rights,  but  shall 
employ  hereafter,  as  hitherto,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
as  my  convictions  bid  me. 

(The  scene  closes  without  the  shaking  of  hands.) 

So  far  the  police  examination  of  the  Pionier. 

"Whether  Mr.  Mayor  Wightman  is  a  Know-nothing, 
and  fancied  he  could  manage  and  intimidate  us  as 
a  foreigner,  is  here  a  matter  of  secondary  importance ; 
the  chief  point  lies  in  the  idea  he  has  of  the  right  of 
a  free  press,  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  him.  ■  Mr. 
Wightman  is  the  very  same  Mayor  who,  with  the 
consent  of  Boston  aristocracy  and  mobdom,  suppress- 
ed the  right  of  free  speech  by  a  forcible  dispersion  of 
an  Abolition  convention.  According  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  guided  him  then,  he  appears  now  to  be 
inclined  to  suppress  the  right  of  free  publication.  He 
did  not  tell  us  he  would  bring  us  to  court  under  the 
law  relating  to  treason,  (when  the  freedom  of  the 
press  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,)  but  he 
threatened  eventually  to  stop  the  Pionier.  On  what 
legal  ground,  or  in  what  way,  he  thought  to  do  that, 
he  did  not  divulge,  and  since  we,  with  our  faulty  Eng- 
lish, were  glad  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  him  brietiy 
ourmind  on  only  the  leading  points,  we  were  obliged 
to  give  over  more  precise  discussions.  We  suppose 
he"  will  confiscate  the  Pionier,  if  it  contains  such  of- 
fensive matter  again.  Well,  we  shall  not  be  so  child- 
ish as  to  aim  at  obliging  him,  according  to  his  idea,  to 
seize  an  opportunity  of  "  stopping"  us  ;  but  we  shall 
all  the  less  conduct  the  Pionier  as  if  it  were  under  a 
censorship,  and  with  joy  test  with  him  the  guaranties 
of  a  free  press,  if  Mr.  Mayor  is  pleased  to  enter  upon 
the  trial.  Although  a  "foreigner,"  atone  and  un- 
supported, we  shall  know  how  to  show  him  that  for- 
eigners understand  American  freedom  as  well  as  the 
supporters  of  American  freedom  appear  sometimes  to 
understand  foreign  despotism." 

That  our  readers  may  not  mistake  Mr.  Heinzen's 
position,  we  translate  the  two  paragraphs  which  pre- 
cede the  one  objected  to  by  the  Mayor.  They  were 
under  the  head  of  the  "  Revolutionary  Bulletin." 

"June  25.     Lies  and  nullities  as  every  day. 

June  2G.  All  quiet  and  drowsy.  Not  even  lies.  It 
is  evident  they  are  aiming  in  Washington  at  letting 
all  excitement  slumber,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  compromise  in  Congress. 

No  greater  service,  &c. 

We  say  this  from  cool  conviction." 

Whether  Mr.  Heinzen  was  mistaken  or  not,  in 
the  grounds  of  his  conviction,  no  one  at  least  will  ac- 
cuse him  of  wishing  the  President  and  Cabinet  re- 
moved because  of  their  activity  against  the  rebels. 
As  for  Mayor  Wightman,  we  hope  he  will  "  inform  " 
Mayor  Wood  against  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the 
Day-Book,  and  other  secession  prints  in  New  York 
city. 


inform  against 


for  that  very  reason.  The  informer  bus  counted  upon 
your  ignorance  of  the  German  language,  and  lias  laid 
before  you  a  paragraph  torn  from  its  connection.  In 
this  case,  the  tendency,  not  Ihe  letter,  determines. 

M.  The  tendency  is  as  plain  as  can  he,  if  you 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  to  hang  Ihe  ['resi- 
dent, &a.     Thereby  you  render  aid  to  the  enemy. 

E.  Stick  to  what  1  have  written,  That  says  noth- 
ing of  the  duty  of  the  soldiers,  hut  only  of  my  con- 
viction. Let  me,  lor  (he  rest,  enlighten  you  by  an 
illustration.     You  and  the  Chief  of  Police  are  in  duty 

bound  to  help  bring  criminals  to  justice  in  Boston, 

bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  old  colonization  I   Now,  imagine  the  case  of  a  common  rowdy  or  other 


JC^Tiie  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  1861,  contains 
e  following  articles :— 1.  Trees  in  Assemblages. 
Miss  Lucinda.  3.  A  Soldier's  Ancestry,  i.  Ei- 
brilia.  5.  Nat  Turner's  Insurrection  (a  timely  and 
lonitory  article  by  Mr.  Higginson).  ti.  Concerning 
Veal.  7.  Reminiscences  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  8. 
Our  River  (by  Whitticr).  9.  Agnes  of  Sorrento. 
10.  Mail-Clad  Steamers.  11.  Parting  Hymn.  12. 
Where  will  the  Rebellion  leave  Us?  13.  Theodore 
Winthrop.  14.  Dirge.  15.  Reviews  and  Literary 
Notices.  Recent  American  Publications.  A  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  number.  Tieknor  &  Fields, 
Publishers,  135  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


GEN.   BUTLER'S   CONTRABAND    OF  WAR. 


■g^"  Recent  numbers  of  the  Star  of  Liberia mention 
Leo  Lloyd  as  having  created  some  excitement  there 
by  efforts  to  east  suspicion  upon  Ex-President  Rob- 
erts, with  a  view  of  advancing  the  political  interests 
of  President  Benson  ;  among  other  things,  intimating 
that  a  desire  exists  among  a  faction  in  that  country 
(Liberia)  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  ropub- 
lie,  and  establish  a  monarchy.  The  aforesaid  Leo 
Lloyd  is  either  "  half-cracked,"  or  "no  better  than  he 
should  be,"  as  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  show  in 
our  columns  before  he  went  to  Africa. 


Tim-:  GREATEST  Modbbn  Pobt  Dkao.  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Barrett  Browning  died  at  Florence,  the  29th  of 
June  last.  No  poet,  living  or  dead,  has  over  writlen 
anything  more  beautiful  than   has  she.    Her  death 

regard  as  a  great  loss  to  the  world,  for  she  sympa- 
thizcd.with  the  Oppressed  everywhere. 


D:>>"  ■  We  ask   the   special  attention  of  our  readers 
to   Ihe   very  able  and  suggestive  communications  on 

"  (Jen.  Butler's  Contraband  of  War,"  from  the  pen  of 
David  Lee  Childj  Ksq.,  in  this  week's  Ctfrarater    the 

first  part  on  [he  last   page,  and  (he  second    on  the   iu- 
slda.     The  third  pari  we  shall  publish  next  week. 


Col.  Henry  Lee,  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  after- 
wards General  and  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  an- 
noyed during  much  of  hi«  life  by  the  importunity  of 
creditors  and  the  pursuit  of  b:.ili(fs.  He  was  a  most 
gallant  officer,  and  a  genial  ami  hospitable  gentleman  ; 
hut,  like  most  Southerners,  not  overscrupulous  in 
keeping  contracts  and  paying  <l.tt*.  lie  was  ingenious 
and  skillful  in  the  art  and  BtratflgeiJW  of  war,  ami 
once  entrapped  and  captured  a  Tory  leader  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  followers,  by  sending  him  an 
order  in  the  name  of  the  British  Colonel,  Tar/ton,  to 
he  in  a  certain  place  at  an  appointed  time.  Lee  was 
a  favorite  of  Washington,  and  presumed  eo  far  upon 
his  friendship  and  indulgence  as  to  nell,  as  his  own, 
eleven  hundred  acres  of  wood  and  timber  land  be- 
longing to  the  General,  passing  a  formal  title  and  tak- 
ing the  money.  After  a  while,  a  rumor  of  his  "raise" 
reached  the  Father  of  his  country,  and  he  interro- 
gated the  adventurous  Colonel  on  the  subject.  The 
latter  replied  that  "  he  wanted  money  badly,  and  as  it 
was  a  wild  out-o'-the-way  lot,  he  supposed  his  General 
would  n't  want  it."  To  which  Washington  rejoined, 
"Perhaps  not;  but  I  hare  one  request  to  make  of 
you.  and  that  is,  that  you  will  not  sell  Mount  Vernon  "  ! 

This  distinguished  soldier  and  author,  father  of 
General  Lee,  now  commanding  in  chief  the  Virginia 
insurgents,  procured  a  lodge  to  be  built  for  him  on  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  line,  with  a  room  in  each 
State,  so  that  from  whichever  the  officers  of  the  law 
came,  he  could  take  sanctuary  in  ihe  other ! 

To  the  slave-breeders  and  drivers  the  slave-duality 
dodge  has  been  as  convenient,  as  his  dual  lodge  to 
Harry  Lee. 

Having  in  the  first  part  "of  this  discussion  stopped) 
up,  for  the  present,  one  of  the  rooms,  1  now  propose  to 
stop  the  others. 

To  the  end  of  augmenting  their  ability  to  abnse 
their  wretched  bondmen  and  women,  govern  and 
fleece  industrious  and  opulent  free  States,  and  main- 
tain a  gigantic  monopoly  of  slave-manufacturing  and 
trading,  protected  by  us  with  the  death-penalty,  our 
late  masters  have  no  longer  under  this  government 
any  occasion  to  count  their  slaves  as  "  persons."  Now 
they  would  doubtless  renounce  "with  alacrity "  that 
wonderful  constitutional  privilege,  so,prolme  of  power 
and  profit  in  times  past.  But  this  shift  cannot  save 
their  human  chirtteh,  any  more  than  the  Constitution 
— whose  protection,  with  their  accustomed  modesty, 
they  invoke  at  the  gates  of  our  fortresses  and  the 
pickets  of  our  camps,  after  repudiating  all  its  obliga- 
tions, and  trampling  and  spitting  upon  its  banner — can 
save  either  their  chattels  or  themselves  from  being 
grasped  and  molded  by  the  band  of  war. 

By  the  laws  of  war,  the  victors  in  a  just  cause 
may  seize,  appropriate  to  the  uses  of  the  war,  carry 
off,  confiscate,  distribute  or  destroy  every  species  of 
property,  public  or  private,  belonging  to  their  ene 
mies.  The  Rules  and  Articles,  established  by  Con- 
gress for  the  government  of  our  armies,  recognize 
this  principle  in  all  ils  breadth  ;  for  while  they  gnard 
by  swift  military  penalties,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
civil  ones,  the  property  of  our  own  citizens,  they 
make  no  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  our  enemies,  evidently  intending  to  leave  the  lat- 
ter to  the  law  of  nations,  the  exigencies  of  the  service, 
and  the  integrity  and  discretion  of  those  employed 
in  it. 

It  is  certainly  and  fortunately  true  that  private 
property  is  usually  respected,  but  that  strict  law  per- 
mits its  seizure  at  the  discretion  of  the  conquerors  Is 
a  position  which  cannot  be  successfully  controverted. 

This  right,  though  available  at  discretion,  is  not  to 
be  abused.  It  cannot  be  used  to  sate  private  avarice, 
and  mere  lust  of  plunder.  The  just  and  impregna- 
ble grounds  of  all  seizures  of  enemies' property,  are 
the  crippling  of  their  resources  of  every  sort,  re- 
plenishing and  sustaining  our  own,  promoting  the 
success,  securing  the  objects,  and  expediting  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  Thus  all  captured  property  is  to 
be  faithfully  applied,  or  carefully  preserved,  for  the 
service  of  the  conquering  nation. 

Instead  of  taking  moveable  goods,  or  confiscating 
real  estate  and  selling  it,  or  receiving  the  rents  and 
profits,  the  victors  may  levy  contributions,  and  lay 
and  collect  duties  on  the  Importation,  exportation  and 
consumption  of  goods,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
And  in  a  war,  clearly  unjust  and  unprovoked,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  aggrieved  party  strike  the 
first  blow  or  not,  though  it  usually  happens  that  the 
wrong-doer  is  also  the  first  assailant. 

These  restrictions,  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  war, 
and  based  on  equity,  humanity  and  good  conscience, 
relieve  the  strict  right  and  discretionary  power  of 
taking  enemies'  property,  from  the  invincible  repug- 
nance which  every  just  and  generous  mind  must  feel 
to  the  unlimited  and  indiscriminate  plunder  even  of 
the  most  unjust  and  odious  aggressors. 

The  conqueror  has  a  right  to  seize  on  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy  that  comes  within  his  power,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  it  be  moveable  or  immoveable. 
These  seizures  may  be  made, — 1,  In  order  to  obtain 
what  he  demands  as  due,  or  an  equivalent ;  2,  To  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  war;  3,  To  force  the  encmv 
to  an  equitable  peace  ;  4,  To  deter,  or,  by  reducing 
his  strength,  hinder  him  from  repeating,  in  future,  the 
injuries  which  have  been  the  cause  of  the  tear.  And  with 
this  last  object  in  view,  a  power  at  war  has  a  right 
to  destroy  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  enemy 
for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  him  mischief. — 
Martin's  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  287-8. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  rules,  ap- 
plicable to  this  point,  as  they  have  been  established 
by  the  highest  authorities  on  the  law  of  nations. 

By  what  right  did  our  Sixth  seize  the  arms  of  the 
secessionists  and  assassins  of  Baltimore  I  These  were 
private  property  in  a  private  warehouse.  The  justi- 
fication is  that  they  belonged  to  enemies  and  traitors. 
By  what  right  did  Ellsworth  take  the  flag,  or  a  regi- 
ment its  camping  ground,  iu  Virginia?  By  what 
right  does  our  army  raise  an  imrenchment  there,  or 
even  win  a  field  of  battle,  if  that  be  its  fortune  >  By 
what  right  are  we  seizing  scores  of  vessels  and  boats 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac,  and  thousands  of 
barrels  of  flour  in  mills  and  on  freight  trains,  and 
trains  and  railroads  themselves?  These  were  all  pri- 
vate property.  There  can  be  but  one  answer— the 
right  in  war  of  stripping,  weakening  and  vanquishing 
the  enemy;  supplying  and  strengthening  ourselves, 
and"  winning  the  palm  of  victory  and  the  blessings  of 
peace.  By  that  same  right,  the  chained  chattel  was 
taken  from  the  Alexandria  slave-pen  and  destroyed.— 
i.  e.,  convened  into  a  man,  protected  and  employed  by 
the  Michigan  regiment,  lie  is  now  performing  Im- 
portant service  to  his  benefactors  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Lniied  States;  while  to  a  certain,  though  not 
the  same  extent,  the  loss  of  a  commodity,  capable  of 
laking  an  ash-cake,  dressing  mid  roasting  a  pig,  and 
brandishing  a  pickaxe,  shovel  or  firelock,  impairs  the 
efficiency  and  amount  of  the  forces  and  means  of  ene- 
mies and  traitors.  Suppose  it  had  been  a  roasting- 
jack  or  washing  machine  in  the  Marshall  House  at 
Alexandria,  ami  our  men  needed  those  articles,  could 
they  by  the  laws  of  war  take  them,  ami  be  forbidden 
by  the  same  laws  to  take  a  thinking  locomoiive, 
laughing,  sympathising,  thankful  article,  containing  in 
itself  those  snine  machines,  and  many  more  !  Or  is 
it  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  exercise  of  an  or- 
dinary ami  undoubted  right,  that  thereby  we  shall  in- 
cidentally do  "  the  will  of  God,"  and  make  (ho  9f« 
Charta  of  our  fathers  a  reality  '  "All  men  an  cre- 
ated equal,  and  endowed  b\  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights."  » 

"  God  "ills  man  tVeo, 
Man  wills  him  slave  . 
1  will  us  Sod  \\UI>  ; 

Sod's  win  be  dune.* 
-Why  do  ys  also  transgress  the  commandment  of 

God  by  your  tradition  I  "     Are  you   fools,  or  Mrnken 

with  madness,  or  incurable  poverty  of  spirit  >    Or  are 

you  the  slaves  of  custom,  or  emasculated  minions  of 
the  old  slave  oligarchy  I     [ftaese  in-  the  fruits  of  free 

schools,    I,    for  oih-,    go   will,    tho    redoubtable    I'l-yur. 

againsl  them  and  the  whole  -  mv  list." 
_  We  have  ml  to  hating  everything  with  the  prefix 

fne.       r'roc    farms,    tree    labor,    I'lee  BOciety,    live    will 
thinking,  free  children,  tree  schools,  all  belong  to 
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the  same  brood  of  damnable  ism,  But  tlie  worst  of 
alt  these  abominations  if  tlie  modern  system  of  free 
schools, — Richmond  Examiner;  lBilti. 

The  capture  and  possession  of  the  property  of  ene- 
mies taken  on  laud,  diveeta  tlie  owner  of  his  right, 
and  vests  it  in  the  conquering  nation  ;  and  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  it  be  captured  or  voluntarily  surren- 
dered. 

It'  there  he  any  who  admit  these  principles,  and  yet 
deny  that  we  have  a  right  to  seize,  or  receive,  when 
voluntarily  surrendered,  those  ttwveables,  "  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war,"  and  whose  capture,  re- 
ception and  conversion  into  men  are,  not  merely  di- 
rect ami  efficient,  but  perhaps  the  only  sure  means  of 
success  in  the  war,  and,  at  any  rate,  of  speedy  and 
permanent  peace — tliey  utter  an  absurdity  too  self- 
evident  to  require  any  other  refutation  than  its  state- 
ment. 

What!  has  property  in  human  blood  and  bones — 
the  right  to  exact  work  without  wages,  to  sell  and 
tear  from  kindred,  home  and  country,  to  torture  the 
body  to  death  and  brutalize  the  soul — grown  so  sacred 
in  this  enlightened  age  and  Christian  nation,  that  it  is 
to  be  exempted  from  tiie  rules  and  incidents  to  which 
every  other  species  of  property  is  subject,  and  favored 
with  a  national  republican  policy  of  insurance  'i  Call 
it  republican,  if  you  please,  but  it  will  in  reality  be  a 
little  more  than  democratic;  it  will  be  diabolical. 

What!  did  Washington,  Lafayette,  Mifflin,  Minge, 
John  Randolph,  the  .Fitzhughs  of  Maryland,  the 
Clays,  the  Thomes,  the  Hev.  Ors.  Nelson  and  Bris- 
bane, James  G.  Birney,  Cornelia  Barbour,  Angelina 
and  Sarah  Grimke',  John  G.  Palfrey,  John  G.  Fee, 
Mattie  Griffith,  George  Washington  P.  Custis,  and 
thousands  more,  who,  for  the  love  of  God  and  man, 
and  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  renounced  the  bale- 
ful possession,  and  divested  themselves,  and  those 
dearest  to  them,  of  legal  inheritances,  only  commit  a 
fantastic  and. self-denying  act  of  folly,  or  of  incredible 
hypocrisy  and  disinterested  robbery?  They  proclaim- 
ed, by  the  most  solemn  transactions  that  pertain  to 
life  and  death,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  this 
and  other  property — not  sanctifying  and  blessing, 
but  infecting  and  dooming  it,  and  blighting  all  beneath 
and  around  it! 

There  are  other  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  lead  to  tiie  same  result  of  arming  tlie  injured 
belligerent  with  discretionary  power  over  tlie  persons 
and  property  of  the  aggressors.  A  war  begun  and 
waged  without  just  cause,  from  selfish,  rapacious, 
ambitions,  envious  and  malicious  motives,  and  for  un- 
justifiable ends,  authorizes  the  aggrieved  party 
to  inflict  at  discretion,  upon  its  authors  and  supporters, 
such  penalties  as  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 
offence  may  require. 

It  is  implied  in  every  social  compart,  that  those  who 
violate  it  shall  be  reduced  to  submission,  and  even  put 
to  death,  if  that  be  necessary  to  secure  society  against 
new  disturbances,  and  the  sacrifice  of  new  victims. 
Otherwise,  human  society  could  not  exist, — Isambert. 
Historical  View  of  Public  Law  and  the  Law  of  Nations. 
p.  248.  J  J 

If  a  nation  allows  foreigners  to  enter  its  territory, 
it  is  bound  to  respect  their  riglits,  so  long  as  they  con- 
duct themselves  peaceably  ;  and  if,  in  breach  of  good 
faith,  it  proceed  to  punish  them  vindictively,  when 
they  have  committed  no  offence,  it  is  justly  responsi- 
ble for  its  conduct  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 
— Judge  Story,  Enc.  Am. 

Whether  the  State  or  its  subjects  be  the  offending 
party,  if  the  State  refuse  to  make  satisfaction,  the 
proper!)'  of  each  of  its  subjects,  coming  within  the 
reach  of  the  injured  State,  is  liable  to  seizure  ;  and 
even  the  persons  of  such  subjects  may  be  seized,  but 
the  life  of  an  innocent  person  cannot  be  taken,  unless 
in  extraordinary  cases,  where  there  is  no  other  means 
of  obtaining  the  satisfaction  due,  and  of  preventing 
future  violations. — Martens,  p.  268. 

Murder,  or  unnecessary  personal  violence,  of  any 
kind,  committed  upon  enemies  by  a  people  at  war, 
justifies  and  requires  retaliation,  either  upon  prisoners 
of  war,  or  indiscriminately  upon  any  individuals  of  the 
guilty  nation. — Grotius. 

Murder  or  personal  outrage  is  greatly  aggravated, 
■when,  to  the  title  of  stranger,  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient, is  superadded  that  of  fellow-citizen  travelling 
or  tarrying  for  health,  friendship,  commercial  inter- 
course, or  local  business,  to  which  he  has  been  invited 
under  the  guaranties  of  contract  or  pledges  of  hospital- 
ity, a  claim  which  the  wildest  aborigines  and  Arabs 
hold  sacred.  In  this  case,  not  only  are  public  faith 
and  national  comity  confided  in,  but  also  private 
honor,  mutual  oaths,  and  a  common  allegiance.  Yet 
what  scores,  what  thousands  of  our  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, Jxusting  to  these  and  to  conscious  rectitude, 
have  been  meanly  and  basely  defrauded  and  robbed, 
barbarously  tortured,  and,  with  horrid  refinements  of 
cruelty,  murdered,  by  dastard  and  ferocious  multi- 
tudes, because — 

"  "Unshaken,  unsubdued,  unterrificd, 

Their  loyalty  they  kept,  their  faith,  their  zeal, 

Though  single." 

Vattel  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  a 
belligerent  has  a  right  to  destroy  an  unjust  and  fe- 
rocious nation  like  the  Barbary  pirates. 

These  must  of  course  be  extreme  cases,  defying  all 
ordinary  means  ;if  establishing  justice  and  peace. 

The  repeated  insurrections  to  restore  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty, having  always  their  chief  incentive  and  aliment 
in  the  patriarchal  system  of  the  Highlands,  brought 
the  British  nation  at  last  to  the  solemn  conviction  that 
the  interest  and  safety  of  domestic  peace  and  good 
government  necessitated  the  extirpation  of  that  "bar- 
barism." Therefore  they  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword  several  thousand  square  miles  of  the  insurgent 
territory,  and  put  to  death  many  thousand  traitors 
and  rebels  in  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  block  and  gib- 
bet, and  by  shooting  them  down  like  wild  beasts,  as 
the  Southern  rebels  often  do  their  slaves,  for  no  oth- 
er offence  except  the  desire  of  liberty. 

The  punishment  of  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
insurgents  of  the  Vendee  was  still  more  memorable  ; 
and  illustrates  more  strikingly  the  power,  with  which 
the  conquerors  are  armed  in  a  just  and  unavoidable 
war.  Yet  the  guilt  of  the  Vendeans  was  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  American  traitors.  Their  position  was 
precisely  that  of  Kentucky, — resistance  to  the  orders 
of  the  nation  to  turn  out  their  contingent  of  men  for 
the  army.  Kentucky  has  not  resisted  with  arms,  for 
the  very  satisfactory  reason  that  the  government  has 
subsided  in  face  of  her  threats,  and  let  her  alone  1 

The  United  States  have  often  laid  waste  Indian  corn- 
fields and  villages,  driving  off'  their  horses  and  cattle, 
and  not  unfrcquently  slaughtering  the  inhabitants. 
This  very  year  we  pay  more  than  three  millions 
from  the  national  treasury  for  doing  such  work  in  Ore- 
gon. And  the  brave  and  humane  Gen.  Wool,  who 
sought  to  stay  it  as  unnecessary,  unjust  and  mercenary 
on  the  part  of  the  Oregonians,  appears  to  have  been 
discredited  by  the  late  administration  on  that  account. 
Why  his  tried  valor,  skill  and  experiuiee  have  not 
been  called  into  the  active  service  of  the  country  in 
this  great  crisis,  is  matter  of  surprise  and  regret. 

Gen.  Jackson  hung  and  butchered  prisoners  of  war, 
Indian  chief's,  women,  and  British  subjects,  because  he 
considered  their  offence  in  making  war  en  the  United 
States  as  meriting  it;  and  his  acts  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government  and  people. 

In  1854  Gen.  Harney  massacred  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women  and  children,  at  the  instigation  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  upon  a  charge,  not  proved,  of  com- 
mitting hostilities  against  the  United  States  by  steal- 
ing— not  mints,  sub-treasuries,  ships  and  arsenals,  but 
a  poor  stray  and  lame  Mormon  cow  ! 

"Virginia  reduced  prisoners  to  slavery  in  her  wars 
with  tlie  noble  natives  of  her  happy  clime,  generous, 
hospitable  and  forbearing  as  they  had  been  to  the  riot- 
ous, rash,  and  bloody  wretches,  who  effected  the  first 
landings  and  settlement  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. And  she  recorded  her  sense  of  the  guilt  of  those 
"  barbarians  "  in  rising  in  arms  against  her,  by  statutes 
offering  premiums  for  their  scalps,  and  awarding,  as 
slaves  to  her  soldiers,  all  the  captives  that  each  might 
make.  u.  Ll  c. 

{To  be  concluded-] 


THE  ACTUAL  ISSUE. 

"  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  aeon  or  dispen- 
sation?"— Matt,  xxxiv.  3. 

The  combustibles  have  been  thrown  into  the  crater 
for  years,  the  spark  of  ignition  was  long  ago  com- 
municated, the  internal  runiblingand  muffled  snapping, 
with  occasional  shuddering  threats  to  burst  forth 
through  a  quaking  inclosure, — like  Jehovah  from  Si- 
nai,— and  several  severe  precursor  shocks  have  been 
experienced  from  time  to  time,  until  at  last  a  tremen- 
dous convulsion  has  eventuated  in  a  mighty  eruption. 
The  volcano  is  now  in  full  blast.  The  conflagration 
having  commenced,  suggests  the  very  important  ques- 
tion, When  will  it  end  ?  This  again  demands  to  know 
its  cause, 

Let  us  look  at  this  point.  Some  say  it  is  because  of 
the  Southern  determination  to  rule  over  the  North. 
Some,  that  tlie  North  has  interfered  with  the  Southern 
interests,  and  thus  exasperated  them  to  this  pitch, 
requires  control  or  possession  of  all  the  national  offices, 
The  one  alleges  that  the  South,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  asserts  her  right  to  carry  slaves  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  into  common  territory  ;  this  official 
control  being  subsidiary  thereto  as  a  means  to  induce 
the  official  corps  to  co-operate  with  them  in  thus  in- 
fluencing the  elections  of  national  rulers  and  legisla- 
tors. The  other  charges  the  North  with  prohibiting 
slavery  in  common  territory,  with  striving  to  modify, 
limit,  even  to  abolish  slavery,  thus  interfering  with 
what  does  not  belong  to  it.  Pursue  the  inquiry  on 
both  sides  far  as  you  please,  and  it  matters  not  wheth- 
er the  one  asserts  the  constitutional  right  to  hold  slaves, 
to  use  them  as  laborers,  to  transfer  them  from  one  spot 
to  another,  to  buy  and  sell  them,  or  the  other  denies  the 
validity  of  the  assertion,  the  matter  narrows  itself  down 
to  a  difficulty  on  account  of  slavery.  Whether  the 
Abolitionist  claims  the  right  of  speech,  and  disputes 
his  fellow-countryman's  right  to  hold  persons  in  servi- 
tude, or  the  slaveholder  insists  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
let  alone;  his  conduct  and  policy  are  not  to  be  pried 
into  by  another ;  his  institution  is  not  to  be  impugned, 
but  protected  by  the  national  segis;  the  issue  is  evi- 
dently, Freedom  or  Slavery,  a  heterogeneous  and  con- 
flicting, or  a  homogeneous  and  hamonious  republic. 
This  lies  at  the  foundation  ;  it  is  the  core  of  the  affair. 
Pulverize  the  materiais,  sift  them,  analyze  them,  bring 
chemistry  to  the  work,  or  the  microscope  to  inspect, 
and  still  the  constituent  atoms  bear  the  same  identify- 
ing features  as  the  aggregate  mass. 

Whether  slavery  be  right  or  wrong,  or  the  Aboli- 
tionist be  right  or  wrong,  is  not  the  question.  Both 
these  are  asserted  by  each  side,  and  the  fact  is  stub- 
bornly an  issue  between  these  fundamental  belliger- 
ents. Remove  slavery,  and  the  stock  of  the  Abo- 
litionist is  exhausted ;  Othello's,  occupation's  gone. 
Continue  it ;  and  freedom  of  speech,  writing,  printing, 
telegraphing,  acting  against  it,  will  continue.  So  long 
as  it  does  continue,  there  will  be  difficulty.  A  com- 
promise will  be  only  a  patch  over  the  venHiole  of  the 
volcano.  The  spread  of  anti-slavery  sentiments  will 
increase,  and  produce  a  constantly  augmenting  pres- 
sure upon  this  tremulous  lid,  until  in  the  process  of 
time  it  will  fly  off  again,  and  let  out  the  lava  with 
more  fury  and  volume  than  ever.  The  two  antagonis- 
tic principles  of  freedom  and  servitude,  in  any  form, 
have  always  had  their  advocates ;  and  so  long  as  there 
is  a  subject,  or  supposed  subject,  whereon  they  can 
act,  there  will  they  struggle,  cheek  by  jowl,  till  both 
are  destroyed,  or  freedom  proves  triumphant.  The 
antagonism  of  the  cat  and  the  rat  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  Abolitionist  and  the  slaveholder.  Indeed, 
in  this  belligerent  sense,  they  are  the  cat  and  the  rat 
of  this  republic.  Therefore,  so  long  as  a  single  slave 
exists  in  this  nation,  and  a  single  anti-slavery  man,  the 
contest  will  be  kept  up.  These  make  the  republic 
heterogeneous,  and  administer  the  lobelia  which  is 
now  at  work  on  the  nation's  stomach. 

The  end  then  cannot  be  till  one  or  both  these  parties 
are  subdued, — the  slaveholder  or  the  anti-slavery  man ; 
we  may  say,  become  extinct;  not  physically  extinct, 
by  force  and  arms,  but  by  circumstances  of  a  moral 
character,  by  conscientious  conviction,  by  an  eradica- 
tion of  the  cause, — not  the  negro's  destruction,  but  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery.  However  much  one  may 
oppose  this  as  a  prudential  motive,  such  is  the  stub- 
born fact;  the  conclusion  is  irresistible;  and  it  matters 
not  a  straw  whether  our  soldier  believes  he  is  fighting 
for  the  flag,  or  for  the  Union,  as  it  was  or  as  it  may  be, 
or  for  the  administration,  or  for  self-preservation  and 
for  home;  the  result  must  be  partial  or  entire  subjuga- 
tion, dismemberment,  compromise,  or  extermination 
of  slavery.  And  any  one  may  estimate,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  probable  value  of  entire  or  partial  Union 
under  each  and  every  one  of  these  conditions ;  and  this 
will  determine  his  estimated  value  of  his  flag,  of  the 
administration,  and  of  his  home.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  rising  generation  and  the  oppressed  in  foreign 
lands,  nor  our  own  posterity  nor  theirs;  let  us  take 
pride  not  only  in  the  existence  and  welfare  of  our  own 
free  country  for  ourselves  and  future  generations,  but 
also  as  an  asylum  for  other  people,  and  a  salutary  ex- 
ample for  the  influence  of  foreign  nations  all  over  the 
globe. 

We  cannot  but  see  that  no  patch  will  perpetuate  our 
harmony.  That  will  place  us  only  where  we  were  be- 
fore, with  even  a  divided  democracy, — almost  an  in- 
credibility, certainly  an  absurdity.  Northern  office- 
holders and  politicians  must  abruptly  wheel  away  from 
a  Douglas  at  the  South's  behest  or  bribe  or  threat,  and 
misrepresent  their  constituents.  Southrons  must  be  our 
experienced  army  and  navy  officers,  liable  to  desert  our 
flag  in  a  rebellion  ;  millions  of  lives  must  be  exposed, 
millions  of  money  expended,  health,  trade,  agriculture, 
comfort,  safety,  impaired ;  privateers  may  be  let  loose 
upon  our  commerce,  foreign  nations  may  threaten  and 
even  pounce  upon  us  in  the  midst  of  our  family  quar- 
rel, soon  as  the  patch  evinces  a  quivering  upon  any  of 
its  edges.  However  unpalatable  may  be  the  dose, 
however  hideous  the  spectacle,  however  repulsive  the 
thought,  circumstances  indicate  that  nothing  short  of 
an  eradication  of  the  cause  can  produce  permanent 
tranquillity  in  a  nation  like  this,  claiming  to  be  free. 
Whether  it  be  practicable,  expedient,  or  disastrous, 
emancipation  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  perpetua- 
ting the  peace,  harmony,  and  integrity  of  this  Union, 
if  slavery  is  the  occasion  of  the  present  national  dif- 
ficulty, or  even  if  it  be  claimed  that  "mind  your  own 
business"  has  not  been  observed;  for,  then,  the  Abo- 
litionist would  insist  just  this  to  be  his  business.  This 
collision  will  argue  the  points,  indicate  the  trouble, 
but  a  series  of  wars  may  be  required  to  unfurl  to  the 
entire  world  the  actual  and  eloquent  signal  of  the 
end.  ** 


2df  Wm.  Wells  Brown  intends  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  Canada,  and  will  lecture  at  Toronto,  and 
other  important  places,  on  the  elevation  of  the  colored 
population.  This  will  be  his  first  visit  to  the  Pro- 
vinces for  many  years.     Success  attend  him  ! 


PETITIONS   TO   OONGEESS, 

Battle  Creek,  (Michigan,)  July  16,  1861. 

Dear  Friend — I  have  in  rny  hands  several  well- 
filled  petitions,  asking  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
Congress,  that  were  circulated  in  Marshall  and  Kos- 
ciusko counties,  Indiana. 

What  shall  be  done  with  these  petitions  ?  The  voice 
of  the  people  should  be  heard,  and  Government  must 
hear  it.     [Send  them  to  Washington  at  once.] 

If  the  expression  of  the  people,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  could  be  taken  to-day,  what  an  immense  gain 
we  should  see  over  the  past  I  The  morbid  sentiment 
■and  prejudices  of  the  more  ignorant  are  giving  place 
to  the  stern  necessity  of  self-defence,  and  the  intelli- 
gent conservative  is  forgetting  his  dislike  for  the  negro 
in  his  hot  hatred  for  the  "rebel  against  the  government 
and  liberty.  So,  from  necessity  and  spite,  these  two 
classes  are  becoming  desperate  for  emancipation. 
What  a  pity  that  from  high  and  holy  motives  this 
simple  act  of  justice  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
years  ago,  and  civilization  and  Christianity,  not  the 
lowest  and  most  atheistic  power,  have  borne  aloft  the 
standard  of  Liberty,  and  the  flag  of  the  Republic  I 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  terrible  incongruity  in  this 
mode  of  warfare,  to  establish  [he  grand  centre  of  a 
free  government.  Indeed,  I  am  unable  to  sec  how  it, 
can  bo  done  at  all,  with  an  internal  foe  hostile  as 
the  pit  to  the  first  principles  of  democracy — so  pow- 
erful that,  under  the  same  Constitution  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  clamor  for,  they  have  converted 
the  whole  country  into  a  great  slave  plantation. 


All  Mint  government,  can  do  under  this  administra- 
tion—taking Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural  for  their  highest 
policy  with  regard  to  slavery— is  to  feed  the  troops 
and  how  to  the  authority  of  manhood. 

I  thank  Congress  for  relieving  our  soldiers  of  the 
degrading  responsibility  of  sending  back  the  fugitive, 
and  hope  they  will  do  as  much  just  ice' to  Mr.  Wilson's 
bill  for  confiscating  personal  property.  Government 
has  played  the  dog-in-the-manger  long  enough.  The 
people — almost  the  whole  people — are  eagerly  watch- 
ing every  avenue  to  the  slave's  deliverance. 

I  heard  a  good  mother  say  yesterday,  "  I  have  sent 
my  only  sori  to  the  army,  and,  precious  as  his  life  is  to 
me,  I  willingly  risk  it  for  the  liberty  of  the  slave,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  country." 

Truly  yours,  J.  S.  GRIPPING. 


AN   APPEAL. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Lord  has  a  controversy  with  this  people  and 
their  government;  and  as  we  are  now  astonished  at 
the  judicial  blindness  of  the  Jews,  so  will  future  ages 
be  astonished  at  our  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  unbe- 
lief in  regard  to  our  great  national  sin.  That  a  na- 
tion which  styles  itself  the  freest  under  heaven  should 
hold  four  millions  of  slaves  in  the  most  crushing 
bondage  ever  known  on  earth,  is  an  insult  to  com- 
mon sense  and  reason.  But  that  a  nation,  holding  it- 
self in  the  van  of  those  following  Him,  who  so  de- 
cisively taught  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  as 
to  say,  "  Call  no  man  your  master,"  that  such  a  peo- 
ple should  hold  in  utter,  perpetual  bondage  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  fellow-men  —  this  is  what  debases 
Christianity  below  heathenism  ;  this  is  what  darkens 
the  very  noon  of  gospel  day  with  the  advancing 
shades  of  a  night  of  Tartarean  blackness — such  a 
night  as  the  apocalyptic  seer  saw  when  but  two  wit- 
nesses remained ;  such  as  the  Saviour  saw  when  he 
uttered  the  sad  prophetical  query,  "  When  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  earth  1 "  The 
church  of  such  a  people  would  be  the  boastful,  but 
poor,  Hind  and  naked  church  whom  the  Lord  coun- 
sels, b;  his  prophet,  to  come  to  Him  to  buy  the  eye- 
salve,  the  gold,  and  the  garments  of  his  righteousness. 
We,  as  a  people,  embraced  in  our  selfishness  the  hate- 
ful gain,  till  we  have  become  insensible  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
ut  there  are,  among  this  people,  those  who  have 
anointed  eyes,  who  see  these  things  measurably  as 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  sees  them  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
authority  of  that  transcendant  light,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  is  warned,  the  Congress 
is  warned,  and  the  people  are  warned,  that  the  voice 
of  God  is  in  the  thunder  of  the  booming  cannon  around 
them,  in  the  death-cry  of  their  noble  and  beautiful 
brave  ones,  from  the  field  of  battle,  from  desolate 
marts  of  business  and  overthrown  palaces  of  pride, 
saying,  "Let  my  oppressed  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me,  their  only  rightful  Lord  and  Master." 

Newport,  Ii.  I.  S.  L.  L. 


COLORED  CITIZENS   OP  CANADA. 

At  the  recent  city  election  in  Toronto,  C.  W.,  the 
colored  citizens  have  borne  quite  a  prominent  part 
through  the  agency  of  lectures,  public  meetings,  ques- 
tioning of  candidates,  and  activity  at  nominations  and 
at  the  polls. 

During  a  speech  of  William  J.  Watkins,  Esq.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  he  referred  to  the  Anderson  case  as 
having  furnished  the  colored  people  with  an  admirable 
test  to  show  them  who  were  their  friends,  and  the  re- 
se.  Heshowed  that  it  was  the  opposition  members 
of  Parliament  who  had  battled  for  the  rights  of  hu- 
lity  assailed  in  the  person  of  the  colored  man  Ander- 
son, while  the  ministry  and  their  supporters  took  a  very 
different  course  —  the  Premier  of  the  Government 
and  the  Chief  Justice  having  done  their  part  towards 
sending  him  back  to  be  burned  alive.  As  he  saw  a 
considerable  number  of  the  colored  electors  present, 
he  should  have  something  to  say  particularly  to  them, 
because  he  thought  that  they,  he  might  almost  say 
above  all  other  people  in  the  Province,  ought  to  see  to 
it  that  they  occupied  the  right  position,  and  that  they 
gave  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy.  (Cheers.)  '  The 
eye  of  the  whole  world  was  upon  the  colored  men  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Canada,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  take  that  course  which  would  refute  the  absurd  and 
wicked  allegation  of  their  natural,  mental  and  moral 
inferiority.  (Cheers.)  These  white  men,  said  Mr. 
Watkins,  cannot  do  that  for  us.  You,  Mr.  President, 
cannot  do  it  for  us.  The  Hon.  George  Brown,  with  all 
his  brilliant  eloquence,  cannot  do  it.  We,  colored 
men,  must  do  it  for  ourselves.  (Cheers.)  The  colored 
man  must  stand  up  before  the  nations,  and  prove  by 
the  development  of  all  that  is  within  him,  that  he  is  a 
man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  (Loud  cheers.) 
They  could  not  do  this,  if  they  committed  suicide  by 
voting  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  (Cheers.)  Mr. 
Watkins  proceeded  to  complain  that  the  colored  "citi- 
zens of  Toronto  had  been  most  grossly  misrepresented 
and  libelled  in  a  paragraph  which  had  appeared  in  that 
morning's  Leader. 
An  interesting  correspondence  between  A.  T.  Au- 
tsta,  M.  B.,  a  colored  citizen,  and  Adam  Wilson,  Esq., 
as  also  published,  relative  to  public  questions  involv- 
ing riglits  of  the  colored  people  in  Canada.  N. 


Washington,  July  22. 

Senate.  The  bill  providing  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  rebels  in  arms  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Trumbull  offered  an  amendment,  providing  that 

iy  person  held  to  service,  employed  in  any  way  iu 
aiding  the  rebellion,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Agreed  to. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to — yeas  82;  nays  6 — 
Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Johnson  of  Missouri,  Kennedy, 
Pearce,  Polk  and  Powell. 

The  bill  then  passed. 

House,  Mr.  Vandevere  asked  leave  to  offer  a  res- 
olution that  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  is  a  sacred  trust  which 
must  be  executed;  that  no  disasters  shall  discourage 
us  from  the  performance  of  this  high  duty,  and  we 
pledge  the  employment  of  every  means  for  the  sup- 
pression, overthrow  and  punishment  of  rebels  now  in 
arms. 

Mr.  Crittenden  introduced  his  resolutions  of  last 
week,  which  passed.  Messrs,  Burnett  of  Ky.,  and 
Keid  of  Mo.,  voted  against  the  first  resolution,  and 
Messrs.  Potter  of  Wisconsin  and  Riddle  of  Ohio, 
against  the  remainder. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Train,  of  Mass.,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the 
Mass.  (jth  regiment,  for  their  alacrity  in  responding  to 
the  call  of  the  President,  and  their  patriotism  and 
bravery  on  the  l'Jth  of  April,  in  fighting  their  way 
through  Baltimore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
that  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  6^0 
Pennsylvanians  who  passed  through  the  mob  at  Balti- 
more, and  reached  Washington  on  the  18th  of  April. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Penn.,  offered  a  resolution,  declar- 
ing that  the  reverse  of  our  army  on  the  21st  at  Bull's 
Hun  has  in  no  manner  impaired  our  ultimate  success  ; 
that  wc  love  the  Union  and  the  Constitution ;  that  it 
is  dear  to  twenty  millions  of  people  ;  and  calling  on  al! 
loyal  citizens  to  respond  by  furnishing  men  and 
money.     Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Vandever's  resolution  was  then"  taken  up  and 
passed. 

Mr.  Wicklitte,  of  Kentucky,  offered  a  resolution, 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  the  House 
whether  the  Southern  Confederacy,  or  any  Stale 
thereof,  has  in  its  military  service  any  Indians,  and  if 
so,  their  number  and  tribe. 

Mr,  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy ■ 

Mr.  Lovcjoy,  of  Illinois.     Say  rebels. 

Mr.  Wieklille.  modified  his  resolution  by  saying  the 
"so  called  Southern  Confederacy." 

Mr.  Dunn  moved  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  negroes. 

Mr.  Wicklifib.  I  have  not  been  informed  that  they 
havetiegroea  in  service. 

Mr.  Dunn.  I  have;  and  they  shot  down  our  men 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Dunn's  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  then  passed. 

In  the  House,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Burnett  of  Ky.  said 
he  had  seen  niggers  in  uniform,  witli  rifles,  bayonets 
and  revolvers. 

Mr.  Lovcjoy.  Did  not  niggers  aid  Gen.  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Burnett.    I  am  aware  of  that.    I  understand 

thai,  you  are  not  opposed  to  Iheir  lighting. 

Mr.  Lovcjoy.  I  am  for  employing  any  muscle  that 
can  light.     (Laughter.) 


THE    FIRST   GENERAL    ENGAGEMENT  1 

The  Conflict  Desperately  Contested  —  Great  Losses  or, 
both  aides— Defeat  of  the  Federal  '/'roups  —  Retreat  to- 
wards Washington,  panic  stricken,  with  great  loss  of 
cannon,  wagons,  and  other  appurtenances  —  Heoraa.niza- 
tion  and  rust  augmentation  of  the  army —  General  Mc- 
Clelland called  to  its  command  —  jf*c,,  $*c. 

Washington,  July  21.  A  most  severe  battle  was 
fought  to-day  at  Bull's  Run  bridge.  The  conflict  was 
desperate,  lasting  njno  hours.  The  programme,  as 
stated  in  our  first  dispatch,  was  carried  out,  until  our 
troops  met  with  a  succession  of  masked  batteries, 
which  were  attacked  with  vigor  and  success,  after  a 
seven'  loss  of  life. 

Our  troops  advanced  as  follows:  Col.  Richardson, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  previous  engage- 
ment, proceeded  on  the  left  with  four  regiments  of  the 
4th  brigade,  to  hold  the  battery  on  the  hill  on  the  War- 
rington road,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the 
last  battle  was  fought.  The  flank  movements  were 
described  in  our  first  dispatch. 

Gen.  Schenek's  and  Sherman's  brigades,  of  Gen. 
Tyler's  column,  advanced  by  the  Warrenton  road, 
while  Heintzleman's  and  Hunter's  division  took  the 
fork  of  the  Warrenton  road  to  move  between  Bull's 
Run  and  Manassas  Junction.  Keyes'  brigade  remain- 
ed at  Centreville. 

Information  was  received  by  Gen,  Tyler's  command 
of  the  existence  of  the  enemy's  battery  commanding 
the  road,  and  our  troops  formed  in  order  of  battle  ar- 
ray. The  2d  New  York  and  1st  Ohio  on  the  left,  and 
the  2d  Ohio  and  2d  Wisconsin,  and  79th,  13th  and  69th 
New  York  on  the  right.  Col.  Mites'  division  followed 
in  the  rear. 

The  first  range  gun  was  fired  by  Sherman's  battery 
at  ten  minutes  to  seven.  The  rebels  did  not  return 
his  shot  until  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards.  When 
Hunter's  division  came  up,  the  battle  became  general. 
Col.  Hunter's  movement  to  gain  the  rear  was  almost  a 
success.  Tiie  enemy's  position  was  opened  on  by  Car- 
lisle's howitzers,  followed  by  slight  skirmishing.  The 
rebels  rapidly  received  reinforcements  from  Manassas 
after  the  attack  opened. 

The  battle  consisted  in  a  succession  of  fires  from 
masked  batteries  which  opened  in  every  direction. 
When  one  was  silenced,  its  place  was  supplied  by  two, 
and  in  the  daring  charges  of  our  infantry  in  unmask- 
ing them. 

The  2d  Ohio  and  2d  New  York  Regiments  were 
inarched  by  flank  through  the  woods  by  a  new  made 
road  within  a  mile  of  the  main  road— w'hen  they  came 
upon  a  battery  of  eight  guns,  with  four  regiments 
flanked  in  the  rear.  Our  men  were  immediately  or- 
dered to  lie  down  on  either  side  of  the  road  in  order  to 
allow  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  pass  through  and  at- 
tack the  work,  when  this  battery  opened  upon  us,  and 
killed  on  the  third  round  Lieut.  Dempsey,  of  Co.  G, 
New  York  2d,  and  Wm.  Maxwell  and  a  drummer,  and 
seriously  wounding  several  others.  Our  troops  were 
kept  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  under  a  galling  fire, 
not  being  able  to  exchange  shot  with  the  enemy,  al- 
though within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  batteries,  they 
succeediug  in  retiring  in  regular  order,  and  with  their 
battery. 

The  most  gallant  charge  of  the  day  was  made  by 
the  New  York  69th,  79th  and  13th,  who  rushed  upon 
one  battery,  firing  as  they  proceeded,  with  perfect 
eclat,  and  attacking  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Their  yell  of  triumph  seemed  to  carry  all  before  it. 
They  found  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  battery,  and 
only  taken  one  gun,  but  this  success  was  only  acquired 
after  asevere  loss  of  life,  in  which  the  69th  most  se- 
verely suffered,  and  it  was  reported  that  Col.  Nugent 
was  among  the  first  killed. 

The  Zouaves  also  distinguished  themselves  by  spirit- 
ed assaults  on  batteries  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but 
it  is  feared  their  loss  is  immense. 

A  Mississippi  soldier  was  taken  prisoner  by  Has- 
brouck  of  the  2d  Wisconsin  regiment.  He  turned  out 
to  be  Brigadier  Quartermaster  Pryor,  cousin  to  Roger 
A.  Pryor.  He  was  captured  with  his  horse,  as  he  by 
accident  rode  into  our  lines.  Ho  discovered  himself 
by  remarking  to  Hasbrouck,  "  We  are  getting  badly 
cut  to  pieces."  "  What  regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?  " 
asked  Hasbrouck.  "The  19th  Mississippi,"  was  the 
answer.  "Then  you  are  my  prisoner,"  said  Has- 
brouck. 

Prom  the  statement  of  this  prisoner,  it  appears  that 
our  artillery  has  created  great  havoc  among  the  rebels, 
of  whom  there  arc  80,000  to  40,000  in  the' field,  under 
command  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  while  they  have  a  re- 
serve of  75,000  at  the  Junction.  He  describes  an 
officer  most  prominent  in  the  fight,  and  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  his  white  horse,  as  Jeff.  Davis. 

He  confirms  previous  reports  of  a  regiment  of  negro 
troops  in  the  rebel  forces,  but  says  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  into  proper  discipline  and  fit  for  battle. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  extended  in  three  lines 
n  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  fronting  the  centre 
of  our  column.  The  area  seems  to  have  been  filled 
with  masked  batteries. 

An  escaped  Connecticut  man  states  that  on  Thurs- 
day, when  the  Massachusetts  Pirst  were  extended  to 
the  left  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  both  were  un- 
aware of  the  other's  presence,  but  on  discovery  the 
rebels  sprung  to  arms,  somebody  crying  out,  "  Hold  ! " 
The  rebels  inquired  who  are  you '!  In  response  to  the 
Massachusetts  Pirst,  the  rebels  replied,  "Damn  you, 
you  are  just  the  men  we  want  to  shoot,"  and  then 
fired. 

One  man  [Lieut.  Smith]  received  a  number  of  balls, 
fell  dead  and  roiled  into  their  entrenchments,  where* 
the  victors  hacked  him  to  pieces  with  sabres. 

They  battered  one  or  two  others  over  their  heads 
and  faces  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  and  there  is 
now  one  in  the  hospital  with  his  face  cut  to  pieces  iu 
this  manner. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  J.  Porter,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  was 
fired  on  by  the  rebels,  while  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
body  of  Lieut.  Smith,  of  the  1st  Massachusetts  Regi- 

It  is  reported  that  Ellsworth's  Zouaves  met  the 
Louisiana  Zouaves,  and  routed  them,  and  took  their 
colors ;  also  that  the  69th  New  York  Regiment  stripped 
to  the  skin,  except  pants,  and  pitched  iuto  the  fight  re- 
gardless of  fatigue  or  personal  safety. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  telegraphs  from 
Centreville,  dating  his  dispatch  Washington,  midnight. 
He  says  the  battle  was  one  of  the  severest  ever  fought 
on  this  continent. 

Up  to  two  o'clock  our  troops  had  driven  the  enemy 
through  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy  fell  back 
from  one  position  on  another  equally  strong,  and  every 
point  was  freshly  reinforced.  Their  force  certaiuly 
doubled  ours. 

The  Eire  Zouaves  were  terribly  cut  up.  While 
drawn  up  to  make  the  attack,  they  were  assailed  by  a 
masked  battery  with  a  strong  support  on  their  flank, 
and  forced  to  break. 

A  Louisiana  Zouave  after  boasting  that  our  wounded 
had  all  their  throats  cut,  and  no  quarter  shown,  was 
quickly  dangling  in  the  air. 

At  last  accounts  tli c  rebels  were  ransacking  the 
bodies  of  our  dead. 

When  Col.  Burnside  fell  from  his  killed  horse,  a 
dying  rebel  officer  told  him  that  they  had  90,000  men 
within  forty  minutes'  call  of  Manassas  Junction. 

Only  two  of  the  Massachusetts  1st  were  killed— 
Lieut.  Gill,  of  Company  I,  and  a  private. 

Government  has  telegraphed  to  Massachusetts  for 
5000  men,  and  to  New  York  for  5000. 

Col  Kimball,  of  the  2d  Maine,  and  Col.  Wood,  of  the 
Brooklyn  14th,  the  Tribune  says,  were  killed. 

Col.  Lawrence,  of  the  Massachusetts  Pil'th,  was  very 
severely  wounded. 

It  is  believed  that  Hon.  Mr.  Ely,  of  New  York,  was 
captured  by  the  rebels. 

The  returned  soldiers  are  perfectly  worn  out.  Many 
of  them  state  that  they  went  to  the  battle-field  after 
breakfasting,  and  were  all  engaged  at  the  same  time, 
white  the  rebel  strength  was  supplied  with  fresh 
forces, 

The  whole  battle  was  on  the  centre  column,  and 
within  the  radius  of  a  mile. 

The  men  inarched  on  the  battle-field  after  a  fatigu- 
ing march  of  nine  hours,  and  immediately  on  the 
enemy. 

The  enemy's  batteries  and  infantry  were  all  con- 
cealed, which  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  our 
men,  as  they  were  moving  steadily  forward.  They 
could  not  sec  the  enemy,  and  consequently  could  not 
direct  their  fire  with  a  telling  result,  as  they  could 
have  done  had  they  been  in  an  open  field. 

The  army  while  in  retreat  was  compelled  to  leave 
behind  a  large  amount  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
about  forty  army  wagons,  wl'.ich  fell  into  the  bauds  of 
the  rebels. 

A  private  dispatch,  dated  Washington,  via.  Balti- 
more, July  22d,  says:  Have  spent  eight  hours  ques- 
tioning returned  soldiers.  Our  loss  is  less  severe  than 
at.  first  reported— probably  not  <J0()  killed,  perhaps  not 
200.  for  example,  the  2d  Connecticut  regmentwere 
reported  badly  cut  up— they  lost  but  six.  The  New 
Haven  Grays  have  all  returned  unharmed;  yet  this 
regiment  was  exposed  to  frequent  volleys  of  cannon 
ami  musket.      Again,  two  hundred  Eire  Zouavea  were 

reported  to  have  been  surrounded  in  the  road,  and  an- 
nihilated by  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  cut  down,  and  destroyed  the  cavalry  with 
but  little  loss  to  themselves.  The  71st  New  York 
regiment  suffered  a  little,  and  so  of  others.  Pew  of 
the  balls  fired  by  the  rebels  took  effect;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  all  instances  detailed  by  our  men  slxnv  that 
the  enemy  Buffered  severely.  'Three  Eire  Zouaves, 
scouting  in  advance,  killed  26  rebels.  The  71st  New 
iork  regiment  came  upon  a  rilled  gun  ami  lost  eight 
men,  hut  killed  the  whole  eighteen  rebels  secreted. 

Capt.  Downey  was  wounded  on  the  held,  and  his 
body  was  afterwards  found  literally  cut  to  pieces.  It. 
was  cut  into  four  quarters. 

A  Zouave  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  six  olhors 
and  ffllO  Subsequently  effected  an  escape,  arrived  al. 
Washington  Tuesday  nightwith  a  broken  handcuff  on 
one  wrist.  Me  reports  that  the  Zouaves  were  treated 
will!  Indian  barbarity  by  the  rebels,  n.anv  being  pin 
lulled  to  trees,  and  tormented  \\  iUi  bayonets  thrust  at 
them. 


It  is  stated  that  a  private  of  the  1st  Connecticut  regi- 
ment lifted  and  carried  a  wounded  rebel  to  a  shady 
spot,  and  gave  him  drink  from  hi«  canteen,  which  re- 
vived the  rebel,  who  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  Ins  bene- 
factor dead  ;  also  that  a  troop  of  rebel  cavalry  deliber- 
ately fired  into  a  number  of  the  wounded;  also  that 
the  rebels  had  taken  the  bayonets  anil  knives  of  our 
dead  and  wounded,  and  thrust  them  into  their  hearts, 
leaving  them  sticking  there;  and  that  the  Louisiana; 
Zouaves  amused  themselves  by  kicking  the  heads  they 
cut  off  as  foot-balls. 

The  rebels  carried  American  flags  during  the  fight, 
and  when  small  squads  of  our  troops  approached,  they 
fired  on  them.  The  rebel  sharp-shooters  were  seen  to 
pick  off  two  vivandieres  while  dealing  out  water,  and 
also  shot  at  the  ambulances  and  hospitals. 

The  number  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  the 
Vermont  2d  is  less  than  &0.  This  number  will  proba- 
bly be  lessened  by  detached  men  yet  to  report  them- 
selves.    The  regiment  is  in  camp  at  their  old  quarters. 

Lieut.  Hobart  Hitchcock,  of  the  Maine  corps,  while 
gallantly  engaged  with  a  battery,  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  shot  from  a  rifled  cannon.  The  number  killed  in 
the  regiment  is  small.     The  wounded  are  doing  well. 

Col.  Jamieson,  the  popular  commander  of  the  2d 
Maine  Itcgiment,  was  not  killed  in  the  late  battle,  as 
at  first  reported. 

The  loss  of  the  New  York  71st  is  not  more  than  50 
killed  and  1G0  wounded.  This  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  to-day,  their  term  having  ex- 
pired Sunday. 

On  the  battle-field,  balls  were  found  of  the  pattern 
used  in  the  Knglish  army,  showing  that  the  rebels  use 
arms  of  English  manufacture. 

Ten  prisoners  were  brought  in  to  Washington  by 
our  cavalry,  among  whom  was  Lieut  Boone.  They 
are  Georgians,  North  and  South  Carolinians,  and 
Virginians. 

Some  batteries  and  single  pieces  of  artillery,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  on  Sunday,  are  being  brought 
in  safely,  Among  the  pieces  thus  received  are  the 
32-pounder  rifled  guns. 

The  entire  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  of 
the  Massachusetts  6th  is  stated  at  25;  the  New  York 
14th  at  100,  and  both  the  Ohio  1st  and  2d  at  40. 

The  Rhode  Island  battery  was  taken  by  the  rebels 
at  the  bridge  across  Bull's  Hun,  where  their  retreat 
was  cur  off.     Their  horses  were  all  killed. 

Gov.  Sprague,  who,  during  the  day  had  exhibited 
the  utmost  coolness  and  bravery,  spiked  the  Rhode 
Island  pieces  with  his  own  hands.  His  horses  head 
was  shot  off  in  the  fight. 

The  Baltimore  American  says  that  for  several  days 
past  immense  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  have 
been  passing  through  Baltimore  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington. They  eonsist  in  part  of  tents  of  the  improved 
army  style,  horses,  mostly  from  the  West,  boxes  of  the 
best  Minie  and  Enfield  muskets  and  rifles,  ammunition 
of  all  kinds,  and  hospital  stores. 

Cairo,  111.,  July  23d.  At  Memphis  the  loss  of  the 
rebels  at  Manassas  is  estimated  at  3000. 

Detroit,  July  23d.  A  private  dispatch  from  Ma- 
nassas, via  Richmond,  says  Col.  Wilcox  is  there  a 
prisoner,  slightly  wounded. 

A  large  number  of  our  troops  on  their  retreat  fell 
by  the  wayside  from  exhaustion,  and  were  scattered 
along  the  entire  route  all  the  way  from  Pairfax  Court 
House.  The  road  from  Bull's  Run  to  Centreville  was 
strewed  with  knapsacks,  arms,  &c.  Some  of  our 
troops  deliberately  threw  away  their  guns  and  ap- 
purtenances, the  better  to  facilitate  their  travel. 

Washington,  July  22d.  Among  the  number  killed 
was  Lieut.  Col.  Eowler  of  the  New  York  14th  regi- 
ment. Wounded— Col.  LawrCnce  of  the  Massachu- 
setts 5th,  Capt.  Ellis  of  the  New  York  71st. 

Col.  Earnham  and  Major  Lazier  of  the  Zouaves  were 
not  killed,  but  badly  wounded. 

General  McClellan  has  been  summoned  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  Western  Virginia,  to  repair  to  Wash- 
ington and  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
General  Rosenerantz  takes  his  place  in  command  of 
the  army  of  Western  Virginia. 

The  corps  d'armee  at  Washington  is  to  be  instantly 
reorganized  and  increased.  The  orders  have  already 
been  given.  Offers  of  regiments  already  raised  and 
being  made,  will  be  accepted  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
insure  that  this  will  be  accomplished. 

New  York,  July  23.  The  Post  gives  the  state- 
ment of  a  spectator  of  the  battle,  to  the  effect  that  the 
single  cause  of  the  panic  was  the  charge  of  a  large 
body  of  rebel  cavalry  among  the  teamsters  and 
straggling  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  rear  of  our  forces 
between  Bull's  Run  and  Centreville.  This  charge 
started  the  notion  that  our  army  had  been  overwhelm- 
ed, and  that  the  enemy  was  driving  in  force  on  our 
reserves.  Immediately  the  unarmed  teamsters  ran 
and  spread  the  alarm  at  Centreville,  when  the  order 
was  given  for  a  retreat.  AU  the  organized  companies 
withdrew  in  perfect  order.  When  Gen.  McDowell 
found  his  reserve  was  retreating,  it  was  too  late  to 
correct  the  mistake,  and  he  commanded  the  main  body 
to  fall  back,  which  it  did  quietly  and  in  good  order. 

The  men  had  been  fighting  all  day  without  water  or 
food,  and  were  completely  exhausted.  They  would 
have  been  called  back  from  active  service  in  a  short 
time,  even  if  the  panic  had  not  occurred.  Prom  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  not  a  soldier  flinched,  and  an 
Englishman  who  was  present,  and  who  bad-been  in 
all  the  Crimean  battles,  said  such  charges  as  the  Fire 
Zouaves  and  the  69th  regiment  made  he  did  not  see 
at  Inkerman  or  at  Alma.  The  loss  of  the  Zouaves  is 
now  stated  at  160. 

New  York,  July  23d.  Our  losses  have  been  great- 
ly exaggerated.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the 
killed  fell  short  of  1000. 

The  rebels  did  not  follow  our  retreating  forces  after 
passing  Bull's  Run. 

Col.  Ernstcin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  26th,  returned  to 
the  field  of  battle  11  o'clock  Sundav  night  and  brought 
off  six  pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
commanding  officer  on  the  Potomac  last  evening.  He 
reports  the  field  clear,  and  not  an  enemy  in  sight. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  are  vigorous- 
ly at  work  re-organizing  a  powerful  army. 

Within  the  last  24  hours  over  60,000  fresh  men,  with 
a  number  of  batteries  of  artillery,  have  been  accepted. 
A  number  of  regiments  have  arrived,  and  every  dav 
will^  bring  immense  reinforcements  to  the  National 
Capitol.  Ten  new  regiments  will  be  in  Baltimore  by 
evening.  The  response  from  every  quarter  has  been 
most  gratifying,  and  truly  patriotic. 

Nrw  York,  July  22.  A  special  despatch  to  the 
Herald,  from  Baltimore,  says  the  13th  New  York  reg- 
iment have  tendered  their  services  to  the  government 
for  three  years.  Their  time  of  service  expires  shortly. 
The  18th  Penn.  regiment  will  also  reenlist.  Gen. 
Dix  assumes  command  to-morrow.  General  Banks 
leaves  for  Patterson's  column  in  the  morning.  The 
city  is  greatly  excited,  the  secessionists  being  over- 
joyed. 

The  Unionists  of  Baltimore  very  generally  attribute 
the  repulse  of  the  Union  forces  to  the  inactivity  of 
Gen.  Patterson,  who,  it  is  reported,  was  a  dozen  times 
officially  telegraphed  to  engage  Gen.  Johnston  at  any 
odds  on  Sunday. 

In  all,  about  thirty  arrests  have  been  made  for  at- 
tempts to  incite  riots,  all  in  the  central  districts,  and 
none  in  the  south,  eastern  or  western  districts.  The 
Union  men  declared  that  they  would  rather  see  their 
own  property  destroyed  and  the  city  reduced  bv  Gen. 
Banks's  batteries,  than  have  Jeff'.  Davis's  forces  occupy 
the  city.     All  was  quiet  at  the  close  of  the  despatch. 

War  Meeting  in  Providence.— Providence,  Jnly 
23rf.  A  large  and  spirited  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Market  Square  this  morning  to  express  the  determina- 
tion of  Rhode  Island  to  redouble  its  exertions  in  be- 
half of  the  Government.     Mayor  Knight  presided. 

Eloquent  speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  L.  A.  Jenckcs, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  Hon.  C.  A.  Updike,  Rev.  Dr.  Caswell' 
Bishop  Clark,  Bishop  McFarland,  A.  Payne,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoppin,  Hon.  Thomas  Davis,  P.  A.  Sennot,  Dr. 
Wayland,  Ex-Mayor  Rodman,  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  Rev. 
Mr.  Keyser,  and  Gov.  Arnold. 

Sherman's  Battery  Safe.  Lieutenant  Noycs, 
of  Sherman's  Battery,  has  sent  a  dispatch  to  his  father, 
residing  iu  Chelsea,  Mass.,  that  the  battery  is  all  safe. 
Its  capture  by  the  rebels  had  been  reported. 

Ammunition   for    Washington.      An   immense 

train,  freighted  with  200  tons  of  powder  and  1,000,000 
cartridges,  left  Watertown  at  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing, by  the  Western  Railroad,  for  the  seat  of  war — 
Boston  Traveller,  28tf. 

BSr™  (Ion.  Scott  has  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gov.  Pair- 
banks,  to  hasten  on  the  Third  Vermont  Regiment,  and 
it  will  start  from  St.  Johnsbury  for  Washington  on 
Wednesday,  via  Springfield  and  New  Haven. 

Large  reinforcements  from  various  districts  are  al- 
ready on  their  way  to  Washington,  orders  Cor  them 
having  been  telegraphed  yesterday,  while  the  battle 
was  progressing. 

Kansas   City,  July  22.     On  the  18th,  Major  Van 

Horns  command,  numbering  about  100  men  were 
attacked  by  500  rebels  under  Capt.  Duncan,'  three 
miles  north  of  Harrisonville.  The  fight  lasted  tour 
hours,  when  the  rebels  withdrew,  fho  loss  of  the 
rebels  was  fourteen  killed,  including  two  officers  and 
several  wounded.      Our  loss  was  one  killed. 

St.  Cu.Mii.Ks,  Mo.,  July  22.  The  report  is  eon 
tinned  Unit.  Colonel  Ben  Sharpe  of  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, and  Lieutenant  Jaeger  of  the  federal  troops,  were 
wounded  by  the  rebels,  and  subsequently  bung. 

FoBTna88MoNROB,July22d.  Mr.  Whitney,  Quar- 
termaster Sergeant  of  the  Vermont  Uegimenl,  was 
sliol  ibis  morning  by  the  rebels  at  Newport  Cf«WB,only 
a  short  aistanue  from  the  Qamp,  while  searching  for 

a  stray  bullock.  Tin.-  body  tros  pierced  with  half  a 
dOZOIl  bullets. 

An  infernal  tniichine,  intended  to  blow  up  some  of 
the  snips  Of  war  in  the  Koads,  washed  ashore  this 
morning,  within  a  lew  rods  of  Floyd's  bouse.      1(  is  of 


The  Psivatebs  Jeff.  Davis  Loses  O.vb  c*f  Hbr 
Pjuzka. — New  York,  July  21*.  Schooner  J.  S.  War- 
ing, captured  by  the  privateer  Jeff  Davis,  arrived  here 
on  the  (light  of  the  Kith.  When  60 jnllei  sooth  of 
Charleston,  the  steward,  William  Tillman,  colored, 
killed  tbreeof  the  prize  crew  with  a  hatchet.  The 
Other  two  were  released  on  promising  to  assist  in  work- 
ing the  vcnny.l.  Their  names  are  James  Milnor,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  James  Daisett,  of  New  Jersey. 
Tillman,  with  the  aid  of  the  crew,  except  one  named 
Donald  Mcl.eod,  who  refused  to  assist  in  recapturing 
the  vessel.,  were  brought  to  this  port. 

The  brig  Cuba,  which  was  captured  by  the  priva- 
teer Sumter,  and  retaken  by  Capt.  Strout  and  crew 
from  the  prize  ercw,  arrived  to-day.  The  prize  crew 
made  a  desperate  resistance. 


St,  Louis,  July  22.  Ten  wagons,  laden  with  eighty- 
five  men,  women  and  children,  arrived  last  night  from 
Texas  county,  Missouri,  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Secessionists. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  (he  Anti-Slavery  Pic  Nic 

at  Rochester,  JV.  Y. 

Jviyi. 

Mary  B.  P,  Curtis 

$5  00 

Jiciijarjiin  Fish 

100 

Mary  S.  Anthony 

4  00 

Ottilia  Assing 

1  00 

John  E.  Robinson 

2  00 

VT.  8.  Falls 

Isaac  and  Amy  Post 

b  oo 

C.  I>.  Tracy  &  Co. 

loo 

Susan  ii.  Anthony 

coo 

W.  J.  Fowler 

2  00 

[sane  Willis 

2  00 

D, 

<J.  G.  CJarksrra 

2  00 

flarmo 

100 

Sarah  L.  Willis 

0  50 

Albert  C.  Fish 

1  00 

S.  Porter 

Sam'l  Wilder 

1  00 

Asa  Anthony 

0  50 

J.  Bower 

1  00 

General  Collection 

14  02 

X  S.  Wilbur 

0  50 

Jacob  K.  Post 

1  00 

$55  02 

Phebe  Cornell 

1  00 

IF"  WM.  WELLS  BROWN  will  speak  at  Quaker  Hill 
Grove,  South  Foxboro',  on  Sunday  next,  July  29,  at  half- 
past  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  Present  Crisis  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Slave. 

JEF"  A.  T.  FOSS  will  speak  at "" 
East  Dennis, 

ES"  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homceopathie  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References,— David  Thayer,  M.D.;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
Jobn  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfioch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
4,  P.  M. 


DIED— In  Somerville,  (Mass.)  July  13,  Mr.  George 
W.  Thompson,  aged  62,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Bos- 
ton. The  Prince  Hall  Lodge  of  Colored  Masons  accompa- 
nied the  remains  of  tbeir  brother  to  his  last  resting  place. 

In  Taunton,  July  1st,  Mrs.  Betsey  St.  Pierre,  aged  83 
years. 


SERMONS    AND  SPEECHES  BY  GERRIT  SMITET^ 
containing  his  Six  Sermons  on  the  Religion  of  Reason , 
and  three  of  his  recent  Speeches — one   of  them   delivered 
lately,  on  the  War:     Priee  50  cents. 
For  sale  by  ROSS  &  TOUSEY, 

July  19.— 4*  No.  121  Nassau  street,  N.  T. 


ST.  MARY'S  LAKE 

WATER-CURE 


H. 


OPENED  BY 

A.  PETERMAN, 


M.'D. 


THE  Proprietors  of  this  Institution  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  invalids  of  Michigan  and  its  neighbor- 
ing States,  that  they  have  opened  their  WATER-CURE  at 
St.  Mary's  Lake,  and  are  now  in  readiness  to  receive  pa- 
tients. 

This  Institution  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  pleasant  locations  in  the  State,  on  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  little  lake,  four  miles  North  of  the  City  of  Bat- 
tle Creek. 

The  buildings  are  new,  commodious,  and  furnished  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  invalids.  The  bath-rooms 
are  large,  and  fitted  up  with  hot,  cold,  vapor,  chemical, 
and  electrical  baths. 

The  lake,  whose  waters  are  as  clear  and  soft  as  those  of 
a  spring  from  the  granite  mountain's  base,  is  well  supplied 
with  boats  and  bath-houses.  No  more  beautiful  fresh  wa- 
ter bathing  can  be  found  in  any  land. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  the  grand  Old  Oak  Forest,  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  lake,  have  been  reserved  for 
pieasure-grpuudsv 

The  afflicted,  requiring  surgical  treatment,  will  find  this 
a  most  desirable  establish mest^  where  they  can  be  placed 
in  the  best  possible  condition  t o"Tj5sF-an_o qe ratio; 
ccive  the  best  of  care  afterwards. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  treatment  of  disease-To)** 
the  Eye.  All  operations  performed  that  warrant  a  prospect 
of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  Our  treatment  for  Cata- 
ract is  entirely  now,  and  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto 
known. 


_  Paralysis,  and  every  variety  of  Nervous  and  Chronic 
diseases,  will  be  treated. 

The  Ladies'  Department  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Peterraan,  whose  long  .experience  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  female  constitution  renders  her 
treatment  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  physician  now  prac- 
tising in  that  department  of  the  medical  "profession. 

There  will  be  a  competent  Music  Teacher  in  attendance, 
to  give  instruction  in  Piano,  Guitar,  and  Yoeal  Music,  to 
such  as  may  wish  to  take  medical  treatment  and  pursue  the 
study  of  Music  at  the  same  time.  For  such,  this  will  be 
found  a  most  desirable  location,  where  the  mental  and 
physical  systems  may  both  bo  developed  ;.  the.  oae  in  tho 
music  room,  the  other  in  rambling  through  the  leafy 
woods,  iu  the  Gymnasium,  and  in  boat-rowing,  than  which 
no  better  exercise  can   be  found. 

We  intend,  with  the  aid  of  competent  help-in  every  de- 
partment, to  make  this  Cure  the  invalid's  Home,  as  well 
as  a  place  for  medical  treatment. 

Those  coming  as  patients  should  furnish  themselves  with 
two  comfortables,  two  linen  or  cotton  packing  sheets,  one 
woollen  blanket,  and  one  half-dozea  bath  towels,  or  they 
can  be  furnished  by  the  Cose  at  fifty  cents  per  week  extra. 

TERMS— From  ST  to  §10  per  week,  for  treatment,  board, 
Ac,  according  to   room  and  care. 

This  Institution  is  accessible  by  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road. Carriage  always  in  waiting  at  tho  Battle  Crook  De- 
pot to  convey  people  to  the  Cure. 

H.  F.  PETERMAN,   M.  D., 
Mrs.  S.  A.   PETERMAN,  M.  D., 

Physicians  and  Proprietors, 
To  whom  all  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed.    Each 
communication,    to  insure   an    answer,    sksnid   contain   a 
pert  age  stamp  for  return  letter. 

St.  Mary's  Lake,  Michigan,  May  20,  1801.  J  21 


$-10  PARKER  $40 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

rpHTS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
X  Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the-  patents  vir 
Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  A  Baker,  and  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  of  the  v:ui,  us  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  those  parties}  -juaithe  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  weroawSl^sda  SUMr 
Medal  at  tho  last.  Fnir  of  the  Mechanics'  Charil^bToSv*s«*»-- 
ciation,  and  are  the  best  finished  and  most  snWnnlhll  v 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  tho  market. 

HEP*  Sail*  Hoom,  1SS  Washington,  street. 

GEO,  E.  LEONARD,  Agnt. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere 

AU  kinds  of  Sowing  Maohino  work  done  at  short  notice. 

Boston,  Jan.  IS,  1861.  3m, 

IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY, 

Report   of  theJ*dSrS   of  the  last  Fair  of  the  «fe, 

Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

"Four  Pabkbr»b  Sawimj  Machtkw,     This  tfachhw  is 

oonstraoted  fahkt  it  aubiftoea  the  ooubtn&ttoas  of  the  n- 

rioua  patents  owned  and  used  by  Bliaa  Ibove.  Jr.,  1\  U-eler 
A  Wilson,  and  drover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  nutiw  pay 
tribute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
mako  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  seld  i,ol„  ^  10  lo 
$130  eaeh.  They  nre  very  perl'eet  in  their  DUOfiuUtt, 
heu,;;  adjusted  twfore  leaving  the  niaou&otory,  En  nub  ft 
manual  thai  bhejoannol  gel  deranged.  The'  (bed,  mhkh 
is  a  vera  essential  point  in  a  good  Maohino,  ^  simple,  pee, 

itivo  and  complete.      Tho  ajS&ftR&U  lor  ffnaglng  the  lo,,-  th 

^■f  stitofa  is  very  simple  and  anVtire.  Hit  I  ■■,-■.-■.  M  ,,,.;[ 
as  other  parts,  is  mil  arranged.  There  U  unothei  feature 
whieh  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  vu ;  then  h  BO 
wheel  I.eloH   (lie  l:iMe  l-eliveen   the  stiuidarJs,    to    0QOH    in 

aoatnetwltfa  the  dies,  of  tho  operator,  and  therefore  rfo 

4*a8«   ,I""UI    l,il    MdiTt      Tin-   m;lehi,,om:1|,ostholUiMe 

loek-siiteh,  but  Is  so  errftoged  that  itlaya  the  i 
the  baoh  quite  flat  and  smooth,   doing  „„,,,.  .. 
measure,  »uh  the  objection  nmetto 

eount." 


1QO 


THE     LIBERATOR 


JULY  26. 


1  0*tf  g. 


For  tbo  Liberator. 
TEIBUTE    TO    A    DEPARTED    FEIEND, 

Fi-om  'one  wlw  knew  her  from  childhood. 
She  is  gone 1  yea,  gone  forever, 

J?rom  the  friends  who  loved  her  well ; 
Massed  through  Death's  mysterious  portal, 

In  the  slimmer  land  to  dwell  1 

We  shall  miss  her  gentle  presence, — 

Miss  her  tender,  helpful  hand ; 
Hiss  the  blessings  that  she  scattered 
'  Through  each  little  household  baud. 

But  if  God,  in  yearn  long  vanished, 

Thus  had  taken  her  away, 
Keener  far  had  been  our  anguish 

Than  the  pangs  we  feel  to-day. 

For,  though  still  life's  morning  freshness 

Bloomed  unfiuled  in  her  heart, 
Mid  the  chequered  lot  of  mortals 

Hers  had  been  the  sufferer's  part. 

And  we  feel  that  Love  Eternal 

Has  erased  each  weary  pain, 
And  that,  clothed  in  bloom  immortal, 

She  has  won  sweet  health  again. 

And  her  free  and  happy  spirit, — 

Here  so  patient,  true  and  kind, — 
There,  a  wider  field  of  action, 

Nobler  work  of  love  will  find. 
Upward,  then,  may  Faith  point,  ever, 

To  her  life  in  that  bright  land, 
And  sweetly  sing  of  God's  uniting 

There,  again,  our  broken  bandl 
Ashwood,  June,  1861. 


A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 


From  thcJfeir'Yb'rk  Independent. 

COMPROMISE. 

Inscribed  to  the  Congress  of  the   United  States,  assembled 
in  Extra  Session,  .July  4,  1861. 
B1f  EDNA  CBAN  PROCTOK. 
Compromise  ?  who  dares  to  speak  it 

On  the  nation's  hallowed  Day, 
When  the  air  with  thunder  echoes. 
And  the  rocket-lightnings  play  ? 
Compromise  f  while  on  the  dial 

Liberty  goes  ages  back — 
Scourged  and  bound,  for  our  denial, 
Firmer  to  the  despot's  rack  t 

Compromise?  while  angels  tremble 

As  we  falter  in  the  race  'i 
Cringe,  and  flatter,  and  dissemble — ■ 

We  !  who  hold  such  royal  place  ? 
Compromise  3    It  suite  the  craven ! 

Has  our  valor  stooped  so  low  1 
Have  we  lost  our  ancient  ardor 

Face  to  face  to  meet  the  foe  ? 

Compromise  is  Treason's  ally, 

Traitor's  refuge,  coward's  raid  ; 
All  the  wrongs  that  Justice  sofFers 

Flourish  in  its  deadly  shade. 
Compromise  is  base  undoing 

Of  the  deeds  our  Fathers  wrought — 
They,  for  Right  and  Freedom  suing — 

We,  disdaining  what  they  bought. 

No !  by  all  the  Mayflower's  peril 
•    On  the  wild  and  wintry  sea; 
By  the  Pilgrim's  prayer  ascending 

As  he  knelt  with  reverent  knee ; 
By  that  fairest  day  of  summer 

When  the  tried,  the  true,  the  brave, 
Name  and  life  and  sacred  honor 

To  the  Roll  of  Freedom  gave  ; 

By  the  tears,  the  inarch,  the  battle. 

Where  the  noble,  fearless  died — 
Wild  around  the  cannon's  rattle, 

Waiting  angels  at  their  side — 
By  our  children's  golden  future, 

By  our  fathers'  stainless  shield, 
That  which  God  and  heroes  left  us 

We  will  never,  never  yield ! 

Hear  it !  ye  who  sit  in  council, 

We,  the  People,  tell  jonsal 
Will  you  venturer-Yes  "  to  whisper 

iTrnillions  thunder  "No"  1 
Will  you  sell  the  nation's  birthright, 

Heritage  of  toil  and  pain, 
While  a  cry  of  shame  and  vengeance 

Rings  from  Oregon  to  Maine  ? 

Compromise — then  Separation — 

Such  the  order  of  the  two; 
Who  admits  the  first  temptation, 

Has  the  second's  work  to  da 
Compromise — the  sultry  silence — 

Separation — whirlwind  power! 
For  a  moment's  balefuL.  quiet, 

Will  you  risk  that  rending  hourl 

Who  would  sail  the  Mississippi? 

Who  the  mountain  ranges  hold  1 
Win  Ohio's  fertile  borders  t 

Sacramento's  sands  of  gold  ? 
Whose  would  be  our  banner's  glory  1 

Who  the  eagle's  flight  would  claim  ? 
Whose  our  old,  illustrious  story, 

Patriot  graves,  and  fields  of  fame  ? 

Compromise — we  scorn  the  offer  ! 

Separation — we  defy  ; 
"Firm,  and  free,  and  one  forever.!" 

Thus  the  People  make  reply. 
"  Death  to  every  form  of  treason, 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  field  " — 
While  the  chorus  swells  and  echoes, 

"We  will  never,  neveh  yield." 


W  THE  EIGHT  BE  STEOHG. 
Go  boldly  forth,  and  fear  no  ill, 

When  fierce  opposers  rise ; 
Let  mental  strength,  abounding  still, 

Such  puny  foes  despise. 
Though  stung  with  many  a  bitter  word, 

And  persecuted  long, 
Yet  let  them  pass  as  if  unheard, 

And  iu  the  right  he  strong! 
ii. 
The  noblest  causes  ever  known 
•"met  with  scoff  and  jeer; 
~?The  brave,  though  journeying  alone, 

Should  never  yield  to  fear. 
Go  onward — up  the  rugged  steep,    ■ 

Beyond  the  lagging  throng; 
Thy  own  heart's  counsel  wisely  keep, 

And  in  the  right  be  strong  ! 

III. 

Although  grown  weary,  strive  not  less, 

Nor  duty  leave  undone ; 
Soon  will  opposers  join  to  bless 

The  deeds  thy  daring  won. 
The  strife  once  over,  then  will  earth 

Send  forth  her  sweetest  Bong,- 
To  laud  and  bless  the  noble  worth 

That  in  the  right  was  strong. 

v. 
Have  faith — have  courage — never  fear — 

The  promise  is  in  sight ; 
The  lamp  of  Truth  is  shining  clear, 

To  banish  Error's  night. 
Though  trials  gather  thick  and  fast, 

And  all  the  world  be  wrong, 
Onward,  still  onward,  to  the  last, 

And  in  the  right  be  strong  ! 


The  Golden  Wedding  of  James  and  Lttcretia 
Mott  was  celebrated  at  their  residence,  Roadside, 
Chilton  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1881.  The  occasion  was  one  of  rare  interest.  Sur- 
rounded by  their  numerous  descendants  of  three  gen- 
erations, and  the  central  attraction  of  a  large  assembly 
of  relatives  and  friends  who  had  gathered  in  honor  of 
the  tiny,  our  venerable  friends  presented  a  picture  of 
beautiful  old  age,  which  thrilled  the  hearts,  and  im- 
pressed itself  indelibly  on  the  memory,  of  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  it. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  who, 
fifty  years  before,  had  signed  their  marriage  certificate, 
twenty  were  still  living,  three  of  whom  were  present. 
That  venerable  document  was  produced,  and  examined 
with  interest ;  and  the  guests  desired,  and  were  per- 
mitted, the  privilege  of  endorsing  it  with  the  follow- 
ing testimonial,  to  which  they  appended  their  names: 

"  James  and  Lucretia  Mott,  having  completed  fifty  years 
of  married  life,  we,  the  undersigned,  assembled  on  this 
tenth  day  of  April,  1861,  to  celebrate  their  Golden  Wed- 
ding, joyfully  record  here  our  names  in  loving  and  respect- 
fid  tribute  to  them  who  have  given  to  us,  and  to  the  world, 
another  illustration  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  true  mar- 
riage." 

Among  the  pleasant  and  appropriate  poetical  contri- 
butions on  the  occasion  were  the  following  : — 

TO    JAMES  AND  LUCRETIA  MOTT, 

ON   THE    FIFTIETH  AXfJIVERSARY  OF   THEIR  MARRIAGE. 

Fifty  years  of  joy  and  sorrow  ! 

Fifty  years  of  toil  and  rest ! 
Sometimes  fearing  for  the  morrow, 

Ever  hoping  for  the  best. 

Side  by  side  you've  walked  together, 

Fifty  stages  on  Life's  road; 
To  each  other  nearer  growing, 

And  both  nearer  unto  God. 

Oh  !  how  blest  that  Christian  union, 

Which  the  highest  ties  unite  ; 
Where  the  sweet  appeal  is  ever 

To  each  other's  sense  of  right! 

Outward  charms  and  outward  graces 

Win  the  love  of  early  youth  ; 
But  the  bond  that  lasts  the  longest 

Is  the  mutual  love  of  truth. 

What  a  world  of  thought  and  feeling 

Might  these  fifty  years  unfold! 
Joys  with  which  no  stranger  meddled, 

Sorrows  that  were  never  told. 

Faith  in  God,  and  in  that  Presence 

Ne'er  in  manhood  wholly  lost, 
Ever  bore  your  spirits  upward, 

Whispered  hope  when  tempest-tost. 

Yet,  not  sad  has  been  your  pathway  ; 

Not  by  storms  nave  ye  been  driven. 
When  all  other  hope  has  failed  you, 

As  a  last  resort,  to  Heaven. 

But  in  gladness,  and  in  sunshine, 

In  th'  unbroken  household  band, 
In  the  tie  of  friends  and  kindred, 

Ye  have  seen  God's  loving  hand. 

And  though  Comfort,  and  her  handmaid, 
Simple  Taste,  have  decked  your  home, 

Never  were  your  hearts  unmindful 
Of  the  suffering  millions'  inoan. 

Not  as  slaves,  compelled  to  labor, — 

Not  as  hirelings,  seeking  pay, — 
But  as  free  and  willing  workmen, 

Ye  have  labored  in  your  day. 

Looking  back  to  years  long  vanished, 

Few  the  coming  ones  appear, 
Ere  the  angel  opes  the  portal' 

Leading  to  a  higher  sphere ; 

Where  the  joy  of  knowing — loving — 

And  imparting  truth  and  good, 
Oft  in  measure  here  dispensed  you, 

Still  shall  be  the  spirit's  food. 

In  old  story,  where  Elisha 

At  Elijah's  mantle  caught, 
All  the  power  of  bright  example 

Is  the  lesson  we  are  taught. 

Thus,  when  all  your  work  is  ended, 

In  this  earthly  harvest-field, 
Some  will  catch  the  falling  mantle, 

And  their  hearts  to  duty  yield.  S.  M.  P. 


In  years  gone  by,  when  you  were  young, 

And  times  were  good  and  olden, 
When  copper  weddings  never  dream'd 

Of  turning  into  golden  ; 
How  little  thought  you  of  the  joys 

This  day  is  gladly  shedding 
Around  the  autumn  of  j  our  life — 

Your  happy  "  Golden  Wedding"  ! 

Happy — for  the  good  are  blest 

In  doing  good  to  others, 
In  loving  those  who  are  distress'd, 

And  "  all  mankind  as  brothers  "  ; 
Happy  indeed — for  He  has  made, 

He  who  alone  is  able, 
Your  children,  like  the  "olive  plants," 

Around  about  your  table.  G.  1 


LOVE. 

God  gives  us  love.     Something  to  love- 
He  lends  us  :  but  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripenessj  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  ie  left  alone. — Tennyson. 


that  in  the  chief  cotton-producing  districts  of  the  slave 
States,  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  rivers 
and  the  readiest  ports  is  being  greatly  deteriorated 
by  the  wasteful  and  destructive  application  of  exhausts 
ing  slave  labor— and  that,  in  consequence,  the  article 
produced  has  been  rising  in  price,  and  must,  before 
long,  be  undersold  by  the  cotton  of  other  countries. 
I  have  heard  that  the  supply  from  India  has  doubled 
within  a  year,  and  we  shall  doubtless  hear  the  same 
account  from  other  countries.  On  the  whole,  Eng- 
land seems  to  he  very  much  at  her  case,  and  not  to  be 
at  all  in  danger  of  giving  up  her  dislike  to  slavery 
from  the  dread  of  a  famine  of  cotton.  The  snappish, 
quarrelsome,  insulting  language  of  American  politi- 
cians excites  no  fears,  that  I  can  perceive,  nor  any 
other  emotion  except  amazement  and  some  little  in- 
dignant irritation  at  its  extraordinary  folly.  Besides, 
it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  the  wealth,  strength 
and  courage  of  England  are  prodigious,  and  she  knows 
it  so  well,  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  frighten 
her.  There  is  this  important  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  English  people — that  amongst 
you,  the  disposition  to  go  to  war  is  far  more  active  than 
with  us.  An  English  statesman  who  should  evince  a 
pugnacious  disposition  would  at  the  present  time  (as 
for  many  years  past)  be  sure  to  lose  his  popularity. 
War  is  known  to  be  immensely  expensive,  and  is  not 
to  be  lightly  undertaken.  When  it  appears  inevita- 
ble, no  people  fall  to  more  heartily  than  the  English, 
or  spend  their  means  with  more  cheerfulness  to  gain 
their  point. 

I  have  been  amazed  to  find  that  even  some  Aboli- 
tionists think  it  possible  that  England  is  only  hypo- 
critically anti-slavery,  after  all.  The  English  people 
are,  by  no  means,  Abolitionists  after  the  fashion  of 
Stephen  Foster  or  Parker  Pillsbury.  They  are  not 
thoroughly  principled,  or  deeply  grounded,  or  well  in- 
doctrinated. They  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  conceited, 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to 
theories  of  any  kind.  Still,  they  know  they  gave 
twenty  millions  sterling  to  abolish  West  India  slavery, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  they  did  a  good  stroke  of 
business  then,  and  have  got  value  for  their  money  in 
reputation,  and  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  They  cannot  comprehend  ashuf- 
fling  politician  like  Mr.  Seward,  or  what  the  North 
has  to  gain  from  the  South  if  slavery  is  not  abolished. 
Events  march  so  rapidly  on  your  side  at  present, 
that  if,  when  this  reaches  you,  it  is  out  of  date,  I  hope 
you  will  throw  it  into  your  waste-paper  basket. 

I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  near  approach 
of  the  day  for  which  you  have  so  long,  so  ably,  and  so 
faithfully  labored.  It  has  been  given  to  few  men  to 
do  more  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men,  and  this  I 
am  sure  you  feel  to  be  an  ample  reward  indeed. 
Yours,  ever, 

RICHARD  D.  WEBB. 


LETTER  FEOM  EIOHAED  D,  WEBB. 

Dublin,  June  18,  1861. 
Dear  Mr.  Garrison  :  It  is  currently  believed  in 
these  parts,  that  when  an  American  statesman  wishes 
"to  make  political  capital,"  he  picks  a  quarrel  with 
England ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  making  himself  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  on  our  side  of  the  water,  he  is 
sure  to  be  a  great  favorite  on  his  own.  Nevertheless, 
we  were  surprised  when  we  heard  what  an  outcry  was 
made  in  the  United  States  by  Lord  John  Russell's  ad- 
mission of  the  seceding  States  to  the  position  of  bel- 
ligerents, and  by  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity. These  measures  seemed  so  inevitable  and  so 
reasonable,  that  we  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
the  anger  they  excited.  Whether  the  whites  in  the 
South  number  eight,  nine,  or  ten  millions,  we  do 
not  know.  At  any  rate,  they  are  nearly  three-fold 
more  numerous  than  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
when  they  revolted  in  1776 — and  no  matter  what  our 
opinion  of  them  may  be,  we  cannot  hang  them,  even 
if  we  wished  to  try.  They  are  belligerents,  and  must 
be  admitted  to  be  what  they  are.  In  England,  people 
don't  understand  enough  about  the  value  of  the  Union 
to  you  to  care  much  whether  it  continues  or  not.  A 
war  for  its  maintenance  has  nothing  in  it  to  stir  our 
blood.  The  South  appear  to  the  English  to  be  anxious 
for  slavery  pure  and  simple — while  they  suppose  the 
North  wishes  for  the  Union  and  slavery  together. 
When  we  read  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Times 
of  the  ferocious  hatred  with  which  Northern  men  are 
regarded  by  the  slaveholders,  and  then  meet  with 
stories  of  fugitive  slaves  being  sent  back  by  Northern 
men  to  their  bitterest  enemies,  how  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  look  upon  this  as  an  anti-slavery  war, 
or  that  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend  your  delicate 
distinctions  ?  I  have  always  regarded  this  secession 
business  as  a  sure,  certain  and  speedy  death-blow  to 
the  American  slave  system.  Its  power  and  its  pres- 
tige are  gone.  No  matter  how  indifferent  multitudes 
of  Northern  men  may  be  to  its  atrocity  and  its  foolish- 
ness, as  part  of  the  social  system  of  a  free  people, 
it  never  can  again  have  their  confidence  and  hearty 
support  as  heretofore.  Notwithstanding  this  aston- 
ishing outburst  of  indignation  against  us,  I  am  per- 
suaded there  is  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  who  does  not  wish  well  to  the  North 
in  the  present  struggle.  Sympathy  with  the  Blave 
States  and  their  objects  is  not  whispered  by  any ; 
and  this  is  a  pretty  sure  test  of  an  honest  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  where  individual  sentiment 
is  expressed  with  much  less  danger  from  the  anger  of 
one's  neighbors  than  is  the  case  with  you.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  danger  to  the  cotton  crop  would 
be  greatly  felt  in  England.  I  have  been  amazed  to 
remark  how  little  concern  is  expressed  about  it.  I 
believe  it  is  generally  known  among  those  most  con- 
cerned, that  the  world  is  wide,  and  that  in  India,  in 
China  and  in  Africa  there  may  he  obtained  a  supply 
a  hundred  fold  greater  Gban  Es  required  by  our  wants 


THE  BATTLE  OP  IDEAS—THE  BATTLE  OF 
BULLETS. 
Rockland,  (Me.)  Sunday,  July  14,  1861. 

Dear  Garrison  :  I  came  from  Framingbam  on 
the  4th,  directly  to  Maine.  Have  lectured  three 
times  in  Union  Centre,  once  in  East  Union,  and  once 
in  Appleton  ;  am  to  lecture  twice  in  this  place  to-day ; 
to  be  in  Camden,  Tuesday  evening;  to  go  to  Belfast 
on  Wednesday,  the  17th,  and  to  Monroe,  to  speak 
there,  Sunday,  the  21st. 

This  region  has  ever  been  the  strong-hold  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Maine.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
how  party  lines  are  obliterated,  in  State  and  Church! 
One  thought  seems  to  animate  all  minds — the  war,  in 
defence  of  the  government — and  by  this  it  is  almost 
universally  meant,  war  in  defence  of  free  labor,  free 
schools,  free  thought,  free  speech,  free  soil,  free  insti- 
tutions, free  men  and  free  women.  Whatever  dema- 
gogues may  say  about  it,  I  am  sure  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  in  Maine,  and  all  over  the  North, understand 
they  are  waging  this  war  for  liberty,  and  .against  sla- 
very; for  the  declaration  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  with  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

How  can  they  think  otherwise'?  Jeff.  Davis,  Ste- 
phens, Wigfall, Yancey,  Toombs,  Rhett,  Mason,  Tyler, 
and  all  who  have  forced  this  war  upon  us,  have  done 
it,  solely,  to  sustain  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  They 
all  declare,  in  these  words,  that  "slavery  ahd  the 

SLAVE   TRADE     IS    THE    ONE    IDEA    THAT     UNDERLIES 

the  secession  movement."  They  have  also  de- 
clared that,  "  but  for  the  support  and  perpetuity  of  sla- 
very and  the  slave  trade,  they  had  no  cause  for  se- 
cession and  a  separate  confederacy."  This  being  the 
sole  cause  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
forced  it  upon  us,  the  people  all  see  and  feel  that  every 
blow  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  is  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  As  the  President*! 
Message  says— "  NO  COMPROMISE  CAN  BE  A 
CURE "  for  the  war  that  is  forced  upon  the 
North  by  the  South.  Slaveholders  would  not  sub- 
mit slavery  and  the  slave  trade  to  the  decision  ob- 
tained in  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people 
and  at  the  ballot-box — to  that  decision  given  on 
the  great  Battle-field  of  Ideas,  where  you  and  your 
co-laborers  have  been  fighting  for  thirty  years — but 
they  have  thrust  upon  the  North  a  war  of  bullets,  and 
will  accept  no  decision,  except  that  which  is  to  be  giv- 
en on  the  battle-field  of  bayonets  and  bullets.  The 
slaveholders  had  their  choice— to  settle  the  question 
of  slavery  by  a  battle  of  ideas,  or  a  battle  of  bullets. 
This  was  the  only  alternative  offered  them  by  Nature 
and  Nature's  God.  It  must  be  settled  by  a  war  of 
thoughts  or  a  war  of  swords.  They  chose  the  latter, 
and  have  appealed  to  the  battle  of  bullets.  And  every 
body  knows  that  this  war  of  bullets,  as  well  as  the  thirty 
years'  war  of  ideas  that  preceded  it,  is  undertaken,  by 
the  North,  in  effect,  solely  for  Liberty,  and  against 
Slavery.  The  entire  South  so  regard  it.  The  masses 
in  the  North  so  regard  it. 

It  is  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  nation,  that  the 
conflict  between  Liberty  and  Slavery  can  be  decided 
only  by  a  battle  of  bullets.  I  believe  it  can  be  truly 
and  permanently  settled  only  by  a  battle  of  ideas. 
Bullets  may  kill  slaveholders,  but  an  idea,  alone,  can 
kill  slavery.  Liberty,  as  an  idea,  is  infinitely  more 
potent  than  Liberty  as  a  bullet.  The  idea  is  instinct 
with  the  life  of  God ;  the  bullet  is  instinct  with  death 
to  man.  Liberty,  as  an  idea,  brings  death  to  slave- 
ry, and  life  to  the  slaveholder;  Liberty,  as  a  bullet, 
carries  death  to  the  slaveholder,  and  life  to  slavery. 
The  idea  carries  death  to  tyranny,  and  life  to  the  ty- 
rant; the  sword  carries  death  to  the  tyrant,  and  life 
to  tyranny — for  the  sword  is  the  basis  of  all  tyranny ; 
the  bullet,  the  very  corner-stone  of  slavery. 

But  the  battle  of  bullets  must  soon  end ;  the  battle  of 
ideas,  never. 

Yours,  H.    C.  WRIGHT. 


THE  PEAOE  PFJ1T0IPLE, 

The  peace  principle  is  pure  and  holy,  but  can  be 
practically  realized  only  on  its  own  plane.  War,  in 
the  abstract,  or  in  itself  considered,  whether  offensive 
or  defensive,  is  an  evil.  No  cavil  about  this.  So,  too, 
pain  and  sickness  are,  in  the  abstract,  an  evil ;  and  yet 
none  the  less  beneficent  in  their  purpose,  as  cor- 
rectives for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Call  slavery  a  judgment  on  the  land — upon  the  North 
for  its  complicity  with  slavery.  Slavery  has  forced  war 
upon  the  country;  and  thus  the  North  is  chastised  for 
being  particeps  crimints.  But  this  chastisement  is  in- 
separable from  what  is  now  a  duty — to  wit,  forcible 
resistance,  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  the  absolute  domina- 
tion of  the  Slave  Power. 

I  say  the  peace  principle  can  be  praclically  realized 
only  on  its  own  plane.  War,  though  an  evil  in  itself 
may  be  reformatory  ;  and,  through  the  different  stages 
of  progress,  tending  to  the  plane  of  the  peace  princi- 
ple, by  teaching,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  war, 
"the  impossibility  of  oppressing  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  or  consenting  thereto  by  entering  into  'a  cov- 
enant with  death,'  without  desolating  judgments  fol- 
lowing in  the  train."  Such  arc  the  laws  of  progress. 
And  the  Supreme  Intelligence  being  inseparable  from 


GEN.  BUTLER'S   OONTEABAND   OP  WAR. 

TART    I. 

Contraband  is  derived  from  conlrahnndo,  a  Spanish 
word,  formed  of  contra,  against,  and  bando,  a  procla- 
mation or  law.  In  a  general  sense,  it  means  all  goods 
imported  or  exported  contrary  to  law.  This  is  the 
Contraband  of  commerce,  and  depends  upon  the  regula- 
tions of  each  particular  nation  within  its  territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Contraband  of  war  comprehends  such  articles  only  as 
are  used  directly,  and  sometimes  those  which  may  be 
used  indirectly,  in  carrying  on  war.  Of  the  fir*;  class  are 
arms,  munitions,  soldiers'  uniforms,  *hips  of  war,  etc. ; 
of  the  second  are  saltpetre,  chemicals  for  making  ful- 
minating powders,  and,  under  some  circumstances, 
provisions,  money,  ship-timber,  naval  stores,  and,  in 
general,  any  articles,  destined  for  the  military  or  naval 
use  of  an  enemy,  though  susceptible  of  other  uses. 

These  a  nation  at  war  may  prevent  neutrals  from 
carrying  to  its  enemies ;  and,  if  neutrals  are  caught 
in  making  such  conveyance,  they  may  be  punished, 
either  personally  or  by  the  confiscation  of  the  hostile 
goods,  together  with  the  vessels  or  vehicles  employed 
in  their  transportation. 

This  sort  of  restraint  upon  commerce  with  enemies 
is  applicable  to  neutrals  alone,  and  depends  wholly  on 
the  law  of  nations.  An  enemy  has  a  right  to  supply 
himself  with  all  kinds  of  commodities  in  war  as  in 
peace ;  and  the  adverse  party  has  an  equal  right  to  Bcize, 
if  he  can,  and  confiscate  them,  not  as  contraband  of  war, 
but  as  the  property  of  an  enemy.  In  the  present  case, 
it  would  also  be  the  property  of  traitors,  waging  an 
unprovoked  and  unprincipled  war  against  their  unof- 
fending and  only  too  patient  fellow-citizens,  against 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  against  the  Constitution 
and  laws  they  have  concurred  in  making. 

There  is  but  one  other  party  who  can  convey  any 
thing  to  these  enemies,  and  that  is,  a  citizen  of  our 
own.  By  the  laws  of  war,  all  traffic,  contract,  inter- 
course or  correspondence  between  the  enemies  of  a 
country  and  its  citizens  or  subjects,  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. Hence  all  property  of  theirs,  destined  or  in  pro- 
cess to  be  transferred  to  the  enemy,  or  property  of 
the  enemy  destined  to  be  transferred  to  our  own  cit- 
izens, is  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  not  as  con- 
traband of  war,  but  as  enemy's  property. 

Such  presumptuous,  sordid  and  disloyal  citizens, 
besides  suffering  such  forfeiture,  remain  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  their  country  for  high  treason  or  misde- 
meanor, according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of 
the  case. 

For  these  reasons,  there  can  be  no  contraband  of  ivar 
between  belligerents,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
war  be  foreign  or  domestic.  It  follows  that  slaves 
cannot  be  taken  under  this  title. 

Is  there  any  right  arising  from  the  state  of  war, 
by  which,  without  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws,  we  may  capture  or  receive,  employ  or  free 
them? 

Slaves  must  be  considered  either  as  persons  or  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Madison,  in  "  The  Federalist,"  main- 
tains that  they  are  both.  On  their  personality  he  jus- 
tifies the  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving,  on 
their  account,  to  the  slaveholders,  a  heavy  additional 
representation  in  the  national  legislature  and  execu- 
tive. Upon  their  chattelism  is  based  the  provision  for 
hunting  them  as  partridges,  and  requiring  the  people 
of  the  Free  States,  not  to  abstain  like  poor  English- 
men from  poaching,  but  to  bag  the  game,  and  send  it 
back  to  the  lordly  owner,  when  it  flics  from  his  war- 
ren ! 

The  Constitution  affects  to  deal  with  slaves  as  per- 
sons only.  But  it  gives  Congress  the  "power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  between  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  exercising  this  power  in  behalf  of  the  victims 
of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  as  Congress  did  the  first 
moment  that  the  Constitution  untied  their  hands, 
they  encountered  no  constitutional  difficulty  in  treat- 
ing them  as  a  subject  of  commerce.  Wo  other  idea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entertained  or  suggested  on  that 
occasion.  But  when  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  "  between  the 
several  States"  came  before  our  Supreme  Court, 
{"  supreme  in  mischief,")  it  was  discovered  by  that 
learned  tribunal,  that  slaves  being  named  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  persons,  cannot  be  considered,  in  a  legal 
sense,  as  property,  but  as  persons  only  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  persons  cannot  be  a -subject  of  commerce,  they  de- 
creed that  Congress  have  no  authority  to  prohibit  the 
American  slave  trade  !  They  forgot,  or  did  not  pause 
to  reflect,  that  under  this  construction,  Congress  could 
not  have  touched  the  foreign  slave  trade  ;  and  that 
our  treaties  with  Great  Britain  for  its  suppression,  and 
our  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  would  all  be  uncon- 
stitutional !  Because  the  term  "foreign  nations "  is 
annexed  to  the  same  enabling  words  as  the  term  "  several 
States."  How  the  South  would  have  yelled,  if  such 
an  absurd  and  monstrous  inconsequence  had  been 
committed  against  any  interest  of  hers,  or  in  favor 
of  any  interest  of  the  North  ! 

It  does  not,  therefore,  lie  in  the  mouths  of  the 
slaveholders  to  object  to  viewing  slaves  as  persons,  as 
under  that  title  they  have  enjoyed,  in  entire  security, 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  lucrative  luxury  of 
slave-breeding,  and  a  vast  commerce  in  slaves.  And 
if  they  do  object,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  ;  for  I 
do  not  in  this  discussion  make  it  a  paramount  object 
to  please  and  propitiate  them,  as  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  with  many  of  the  public  servants  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  government  and  the 
couduct  of  the  war. 


Is  laws,  this  armed  resistance  to  the  domtaatk 
if  otdy  sufficient  means  of  transit  to  the  respective  j  the  Slave  Power  may  be  regarded  aw  providential. 
ports  of  shipments  bo  provided.    Besides,  it  is  known  | 


A.  SOGEBOOM. 


most  effective  means,   of  eliminating  from  its  polity 
i;n  incongruous  and  dangerous  element. 

The  castles  of  the  rebels  were  sacked  and  burned, 
cattle,  provisions  and  other  moveable  property  carried 
off,  the  inhabitants  disarmed  or  pursued,  and  sternly 
shot  down  ;  the  hereditary  jurisdictions,  services,  cus- 
toms and  costumes  of  the  clans,  abolished ;  the  trai- 
tor chiefs  convicted  .attainted  and  executed  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighty  or  ninety  for  high  treason,  and  the  ter- 
ritory parcelled  out  in  small  leasehold  estates  to  loyal, 
industrious  and  skilful  cultivators.  It  was  not  even 
allowed  to  be  sold,  lest  the  rebel  families  should  re- 
r  possession  by  purchase.  The  thoroughness  and 
impartiality  of  the  overthrow  are  evinced  by  the  fact, 
that  Lady  Mackintosh,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  was 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  and  her  moveable  proper- 
ty carried  off,  although  she  was  not  brought  to  trial, 
and  notwithstanding  that  her  husband  was  actually  in 
the  service  of  the  government.  Of  course,  this  was  the 
use  of  the  war  power. 

In  1797  Napoleon  I.,  having  beaten  and  neutralized 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  conquered  Lombardy,  and 
broken  and  driven  from  Italy  the  powerful  armies  of 
Austria,  was  occupied  in  pursuing  the  remnants  there- 
of, and  pushing  his  conquests  toward  Vienna — when 
the  usurping  oligarchy  of  Venice,  called  a  Republic, 
but  in  reality  one  of  the  foulest  and  crudest  despots 
isms  that  ever  oppressed  a  nation,  or  disgraced  human 
nature,  broke  the*  peace  with  France,  and  stirred  up 
insurrections  in  his  rear.  Thereupon  he  turned  sud- 
denly upon  that  accursed  and  eflete  aristocracy  of  as- 
sassins, and  at  one  swoop  swept  them  out.  He  sub- 
stituted a  democratic  Republic  for  the  ancient  sham. 
This  was  the  war  power,  and  so  far  from  being  deemed 
a  mistake  or  a  reproach,  it  has  always  been  considered 
lawful,  just  and  beneficent;  and  celebrated  among  the 
honorable  and  redeeming  traits  of  the  great  but  too 
ambitious  warrior  and  statesman,  who  did  it.  In 
crushing  these  insurrections,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  military  executions,  as  some  of  our  South- 
ern commanders  did  in  the  "  war  of  pretexts,"  against 
poor  distracted  and  unoffending  Mexico  1 

In  1829-30,  the  French  conquered  a  piratical  and 
slave  State,  for  centuries  the  scourge  and  opprobrium 
of  the  Christian  nations  both  of  Europe  and  America, 
who,  through  terror  of  its  audacity  and  ferocity,  had 
for  centuries  tolerated  and  even  subsidized  the  blood 
and  slavedmntiug  conspiracy  against  the  human  race. 
Its  area  was  just  equal  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  chivalrous  conquerors  annihilated  the  government, 
dissolved  the  State,  expunging  its  laws  and  social 
forms,  its  piracy  and  slavery ;  and  substituting  a  polity 
to  which  the  vanquished  were  strangers,  and  against 
which  they  entertained  a  mortal  antipathy.  One  slap, 
dealt  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  in  the  face  of  a  French 
consul,  moved  a  mighty  and  Christian  people  to  wipe 
out  under  the  laws  of  war  that  detestable  and  too  long 
endured  "barbarism."  What  would  not  that  vic- 
torious army  have  done,  if  they  had  had  our  cue  to 
fight  and  exterminate?  if  not  only  their  ministers  of 
peace  had  been  threatened  with  outrage  and  chased 
ignominiously  away,  but  also  thousands  of  their  peace- 
able and  unoffending  fellow-citizens,  travelling  and  so- 
journing under  the  sacred  guaranties  of  oaths  and  com- 
pacts, had  been  horribly  lacerated  with  whips,  plun- 
dered, mutilated,  hung  by  the  neck,  hung  by  the  heels, 
to  die  slowly  by  torture,  which  tortures  the  imagina- 
tion ;  coffined  alive  and  cast  into  the  sea,  or  tarred  and 
then  lit  like  a  candle — for  no  offence  except  that  they 
were  Frenchmen,  and  would  not  consent  to  commit 
treason,  and  join  in  parricidal  war  against  their  coun- 
try 1  It  was  among  the  most  damning  crimes  of  Nero 
that  he  crucified  Christians  with  their  heads  down- 
ward, and  daubed  them  over  with  combustibles  to  burn 
alive  as  lights  in  the  night ! 

In  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  British  received  some 
two  thousand  fugitives  from  Southern  bondage,  and 
never  gave  up  one  of  them.  With  these  refugees 
they  peopled  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  descendants  of  those  forlorn  creatures,  victims  of 
a  brutalizing  system,  are  now  the  owners  of  about  half 
the  shipping  and  other  property  of  that  opulent  island. 
It  is  often  cited  as  an  illustrious  example  of  an  honor- 
able peace,  that  the  Roman  victors  imposed  upon  the 
Carthagenians,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  they  should  ab- 
stain in  future  from  human '  sacrifices  to  their  God — 
Moloch. 

From  the  foregoing  principles  and  examples  it  re- 
sults, that  war  and  conquest,  (supposing  always  the 
cause  to  be  just,)  confer  upon  the  conquerors  the  right 
of  making  as  they  advance,  and  confirming  in  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  any  change  which  they  deem  condu- 
cive to  the  good  of  society,  in  the  political  and  social 
state  and  relations  of  their  vanquished  enemies;  that 
they  may  level  up  and  level  down  castes,  orders  and 
degrees;  annihilate  constitutions  and  governments, 
establish  democratic  Republics  in  lieu  of  Oligarchies, 
enfranchise  the  enslaved  and  abolish  inhuman  customs. 
And  it  follows  further,  that  when  the  victorious  armies 
withdraw,  or  while  they  are  in  possession,  the  sover- 
eign nation  whom  they  serve  may  abolish,  alter,  ordain 
and  establish  laws  for  any  and  all  purposes,  which  to 
them  may  seem  good,  subject  to  the  laws  of  God  alone. 
For  it  would  be  the  height  of  iniquity  and  absurdity 
for  a  country,  forced  by  cruel,  wicked  and  unprovoked 
aggressions,  to  sacrifice  tens  of  thousands  of  the  lives 
of  its  sons,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  their  hard- 
earned  treasure — to  .confer  at  once  and  without  proba- 
tion upon  subdued  traitors,  all  the  political  and  person- 
al liberties,  immunities  and  privileges  of  brave,  loyal 
and  untainted  citizens,  thus  capacitating  them  either 
to  renew  their  treason  and  hostility,  or  to  thwart  by 
sharing  and  abusing  those  liberties  and  privileges,  all 


W.  J.  W  ATKINS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION. 
Mr.  Watkins,  last  night,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  upon  the  causes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  its  ultimate  results. 

Mr.  Watkinh,  after  an  eloquent  opening,  said, 
there  were  certain  men  in  the   United  Stall's  who 
tried  to  hide  the  real  cause  of  the   present   Struggle, 
but  they  could  no  more  do  it  than  whistle  the  tail  off 
the  comet.     One  man  told  Dfl  it  was  because  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  been  elected.    Hut  no  one  believed 
the  assertion.     It  was  a  convenient  pretext  for  se- 
cession ;  that  was  all.     It  was  not  Lincoln  the  Seces- 
sionists feared,    but   that  all-controlling   sentiment 
which  battered  down  all  opposition,  and  wafted  him 
into  the  Presidential  chair.     it  was  this   sentiment, 
which,  like  the  blessed  and  invigorating  sun-light, 
would  ultimately  dispel  the  darkness  of  slavery,  and 
amid  the  hallelujah  chorus  of  redeemed  humanity 
drive  it  to  its  native  hell.     This  the  slaveholders  un- 
derstood well,  and  it  was  because  they  understood  it 
that  the  rebellion  had  been  commenced.     (Cheers.) 
We  were  told  by  others,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  was  but  the  natural  sequence  of  Northern  ag- 
gression upon  the  rights  of  the  South.     Admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Constitution  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  slavery  to  the 
people  and  their  posterity,  he  asked  the  question, 
what  constitutional  right  has  the  North  invaded  'i 
Not  one.     There  never  was  a  more  causeless  rebel- 
lion on  the  score  of  constitutional  rights  being  in- 
vaded than  the  present-     "  Oh,"  but  it  was  objected, 
"  the  Northern  States  have  passed  Personal  Liberty 
Bills."      But  who  suffered  by  the  loss  of  slaves  i* 
The  Border  States.     But  did  they  inaugurate  the 
war  ?     No,  it  was  .South  Carolina,  who  had  not  lost 
one  slave  in  a  thousand.     In  fact,  the  primary,  and 
palpable,  and  real,  and  efficient,  and  only  cause  of 
the  present  war  was  the  existence  of  that  foul,  black 
monster  called  slavery.     (Cheers.)     It  might  be  in- 
tended by  the  Administration  to  fight  simply  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  but  they  were  fighting  in 
fact  against  slavery.     Had  there  been  no  slavery, 
there  would  have  been  no  rebellion.     Having  thus 
stated  the  cause,  the  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  result  of  the  present  contest.     It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Slave  Power  was  to  be  humbled,  to 
be  dragged  from  its  present  elevated  position,  and 
driven  into  the  valley  of  humiliation.     It  was  bad 
enough  to  the  South  to  be  humbled  at  all ;  but  to  be 
humbled  by  Northern  men  intensified  the  humilia- 
tion.    The  North  had  everything  to  hope  and  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  it.     As  a  class,  the  Southerners  were 
haughty  and  tyrannical.     They  were  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  born  to  command,  to  lord  it 
overGod's  heritage.     Pride  with  them  was  a  chronic 
disease,  the  prescription  for  which,  written  in  plain 
English    by    Doctor   Lincoln  —  400,000   men   and 
$400,000,000 — was  likely  to  produce  a  most  effec- 
tual cure,  though  the  dose  would  doubtless  be  very 
nauseating.     (Laughter.)*    The  humiliation  of  the 
South  the  lecturer  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  the  war.     And  he  argued,  in  con- 
clusion, that  it  would  result  in  the  downfall  of  sla- 
very.    The  aid  of  the  colored  man  was  now  refused 
by  the  President  and  his  advisers,  but  he  believed 
before  the  trouble  was  over  they  would  be  glad  to 
accept  the  services  of  any  man,  whatever  might  be 
his  color.    Then  he  trusted  the  Administration  would 
boldly  proclaim  this  to  be  a  war  against  slavery. 
"  Meanwhile,  let  those  who  wished  for  the  success  of 
the  Government,  as  every  lover  of  liberty  must  do, 
lift  their  hearts  and  voices  above  the  noise  and  strife 
of  battle,  and  look  unto  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save 
aTid  standing  to  deliver;    for  he  who  is  with  us  is 
stronger  than  all  who  are  against  us.     '  Oppression 
shall  not  always  reign  ;  there  comes  a  brighter  day.' 
Sometimes  the  clouds  hid  the  heavens,  the  lightnings 
flashed,  we  heard  the  thunders  of  war ;  we  could  not 
even  get  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  vault  above ;  but  after 
all,  '  God  rides  upon  the  whirlwind,  and  God  directs 
the  storm.'  "     (Loud  applause.) — Toronto  Globe. 


As  persons,  slaves  stand  in  the  same  relation    to  an  ■  wholesome  and  necessary  measures  of  prudent  and 


enemy  conquering  and  occupying  the  country  of  their 
residence,  as  their  masters  do.  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
laws  of  war,  perfectly  settled  and  unquestioned,  that 
conquerors  have  the  right,  to  the  extent  of  their  conquests, 
to  establish  such  government  and  laics  as  they  see  fit,  sub- 
ject to  the  "  higher  law"  alone.  It  is  true  that  they  usu- 
ally permit  the  civil  laws  of  the  vanquished  to  remain 
in  force,  and  they  do  so  remain  as  a  matter  of  course, 
until  expressly  altered  or  abolished  by  the  new 
sovereign.  From  this  rule,  however,  is  necessarily 
excepted  that  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  actual  oc- 
cupation, and  the  area  of  the  operations,  of  the  victo- 
rious armies.  There,  martial  law  invariably  super- 
sedes all  constitutional  and  municipal  law,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  treatment  of  the  vanquished.  Indeed, 
distinguished  jurists  have  suggested  that  martial  law 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  common  law  as  the  law  mer- 
chant, or  parliamentary  law.  But,  however  it  may 
be  considered  in  this  respect,  its  scope  is  confined  to 
the  hostile  and  the  vanquished  ;  except  in  the  case  of 
enemies  and  emissaries  in  our  bosom,  in  which  Con- 
gress, if  it  deems  it  necessary,  may  suspend  the  privi- 
lege of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  thus  give  to  the  author- 
ities, both  civil  and  military,  the  power  of  restrain- 
ing, at  their  discretion,  all  disloyal,  dangerous  or  sus- 
pected persons. 

In  all  the  conquered  territory,  the  orders  and  proclama- 
tions of  the  commanding  generals,  or  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er winch  they serve,  are,  for  the,  time  being,  the  supreme  law; 
ami,  by  the  direction  of  that  power,  or  with  its  appro- 
val, the  commanders  of  armies  may  prescribe  such 
changes,  and  initiate  and  consummate  such  reforms 
and  measures  of  every  kind,  as  they  deem  best  for 
the  satisfaction,  security  and  indemnification  of  the 
conquering  nation,  for  the  interests  of  justice,  peace 
and  liberty,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  con- 
cerned. They  may  dissolve  the  system  of  society 
which  they  find,  and  substitute  any  other  which  they 
deem  more  conducive  to  the  improvement  and  hap- 
piness of  the  vanquished,  and  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  Conquering  people,  and  of  mankind. 

Thus  the  British  nation,  of  which  we  were  a  part, 
in  the  war  with  the  Pretender  in  1746,  totally  abolish- 
ed   the  patriarchal   constitution   of    the    Bijjfhlanders, 

There  was  much  that  was  painful,  and  sonic  things 
unnecessarily  harsh,  in  this  radical  and  enforced  refor- 
mation, yet.  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and  purest 
philanthropists  of  Scotland,  as -well  as  England  and 
America,  bare  recognized  the  great  rebellion  of  the 
Chevalier,  in  restore  his  dynasty  to  the  throne,  as  a 
providential  dispensation,  Inasmuch  as  ii  afforded  the 
Cnlted  Kingdom  a   favorable   opportunity,    and    the 


safe  restraint,  mi  perhaps  of  rehabilitation 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  imposes  no 
necessity  for  such  imbecility,  absurdity  and  injustice. 
It  does  not  extend  propria  vigors  over  a  conquered  ter- 
ritory. That  is  an  arch-heresy,  which  has  too  leng 
survived  its  inventor,  but  cannot,  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, long  survive  its  late  distinguished  advocate. 

But  whatever  may  betide  in  this  respect,  the  slave, 
once  freed  by  the  war  power,  will  be  free  forever. 

Not  only  has  our  government  a  right  to  employ 
slaves,  captured  or  escaped,  iu  building  fortifications, 
to  enlist  them  in  our  armies,  or  let  them  go  free  under 
their  protection,  but  it  is  their  positive  duty  to  them  and 
the  country,  and  they  will  be  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor for  which  impeachment  will  lie  for  every  case 
of  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do.  Suppose  they  should 
attempt  to  return  a  white  refugee,  who  has  had  the 
good  luck  to  escape  hanging,  burning  or  burying  alive, 
and  to  reach  Fortress  Monroe,  or  the  left  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  or  city  of  New  York — would  any  judge  hesi- 
tate to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  this  too  with 
indignation  at  so  daring  and  heartless  a  violation  of 
law  and  justice,  and  to  discharge  the  intended  victim  > 
The  case  of  every  black  or  brown  refugee  from  the 
enemy  is  the  same  in  law,  and  vastly  more  urgent  in 
fact.  He  would  go  back  to  assured  and  inhuman  tor- 
ture or  death.  d.  l.  c. 


As  Amkuhwn  ('i.KKiiv  m an  in  England.  Hew 
William  Henry  ('banning,  a  nephew  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Guanoing,  is  pastor  of  a  church  in  Liverpool, 
England.  The  DtiiteWun  Journal  for  the  current 
month  publishes  a  letter  from  him,  dated  May  IS. 
from  which  we  make  this  extract; — "In  this  day  of 
our  nation's  trial,  I  wish  to  prove  thai  unchangingly 
1  keep  the  Star-Bpangled  banner  nailed  to  (be  mast- 
bead.  Never  was  I  so  proud  and  glad  to  stand  under 
that  flag.  But  1  can  assure  you  that  the  past  six 
mouths 'have  been  a  dark  time  for  a  thorough-going 
American— as,  thank  God,  1  am,  In  every  pulse, 
nerve  and  fibre — to  be  in  a  foreign  land.  I  have  had 
many  a  sore  battle  to  fighi  ;  but  ftll  the  better,  for  we 
have  mm  them.  Among  them.  1  trust,  is  this  busi- 
ness of  the  ■commissioners'  from  the  '  Confederates.' 
A  few  weeks  Bince,  prospects  looked  black  enough; 
but.  means  have  been  taken  lo  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  members  of  Parliament,  and  to  mv  certain  knowl- 
Odge,  Yancey's  infernal  slave  lrauV  scheme,  ie.,  have 
been  fully  exhibited   before   the   Government,     If  the 

perjured  traitors  are  recognized,  it  will  be  ;i  mon- 
strous outrage:  I  tell  them  all  that  it  will  beadeclara- 

tton  of  war  against  the  Republic  of  the  United   Slates 

of  America.    Ah,  how  glorious  this  resurrection  of 

our  nation  is  !     Europe  fairly  stands  astonished  ut  our 
iv>isiicss  energy.     Republicanism  lias  sprung  from 

an  abyss  of  shame  I"  a  height  of  honor  once  move." 
£j^JMr.  Chnnning  has  since  returned  to  Boston. 


THE   VISION  rULPILLED. 

In  the  Liberator  of  March  10,  1857 — four  years  and 
four  months  ago — we  published  an  account  of  a  re- 
markable spirit- manifestation,  through  a  medium,  in  a 
neighboring  city,  -purporting  to  have  been  made  by 
the  late  N.  P.  Rogers  and  Professor  Follen.  Here  is 
a  portion  of  it,  which  finds  its  exact  fulfilment  in  the 
present  civil  war  now  raging  iufthe  country  : — 

Charles  Follen  then  indicated  his  presence  hy— 
spelling  out  his  name,  and  said  he,  too,  had  a  mes- 
sage to  Henry  C.  Wright.  A  test  was  called  for — 
a  test  that  might  be  unmistakably  recognized.  One 
of  the  mediums  present  directly  became  cold,  and 
much  agitated,  shuddering  greatly,  and  seemingly 
suil'ocating  as  one  drowning,  and  said,  "  I  am  chilled 
through — but  my  head  is  on  five.  I  am  dreadfully 
distressed."  The  chest  heaved  convulsively.  "I 
am  surrounded  by  fire  and  water."  The  extremi- 
ties were  cold  as  if  life  was  indeed  passing  away. 
This  state  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when  the  com- 
munication continued,  the  following  questions  being 
put,  and  answered  mostly  by  alphabet: — 

"Do  you  and  your  associate  spirits  interest  your- 
selves in  the  present  struggle  between  the  North 
and  South  in  regard  to  liberty  and  slavery  ?  " 

"  Yes,  most  deeply  we  do — ever  watching  the 
Anti-Slavery  movement  with  deepest  interest." 

"  Can  you  tell  the  result  of  this  conflict  ?  " 

"We  can — the  certain  dissolution  of  the  present 
slaveholding  Union,  the  formation  of  a  Northern 
Republic  on  the  principle  of  '  No  Union  with  Slave- 
holders," and  the  abolition  of  slavery." 

"  How  is  this  to  be  done  '?  " 

"ONLY  BY  BLOOD!" 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  mediums  saw,  with  the 
clearness  of  light,  in  a  trance  state,  the  fearful  scene 
of  conflict,  and  became  greatly  agitated — wept  bit- 
terly— threw  up  her  arms,  and  exclaimed,  "You 
have  never  seen  a  field  of  blooi>  !  This  is  fright- 
ful 1  This  influence  must  be  removed,  or  I  shall 
die."  Soon  a  sound  trance-like  state  succeeded, 
and  the  following  was  written  with  a  pencil  : — 

"  This  vision  shall  surely  be  realized.  Waves  of 
desolation  shall  roll,  in  quick  succession,  over  this 
devoted  nation.  They  set  at  nought  all  the  laws  of 
justice,  and  defy  the  Supreme  Judac  of  all  the  earth, 
and  are  filled  with  their  own  devices.  They  have 
drunken  in  iniquity  like  water.    1  will  give  them 

BLOOD  TO  DRINK." 

'•  Where  wiil  this  bloody  conflict  be  ?  " 
"Iu  Washington  and  the  border  States." 
"  Do  you  approve  of  this  way  of  abolishing  sla- 
very and  the  Union?" 

"  There  is  no  other  way  now  left  by  which  to 
abolish  shivery  but  by  iilood.  The  day  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  question  of  slavery  and  the  Uuion 
is  past,  no  more  to  return.  The  responsibility  of 
the  blood  that  must  flow  must  rest  on  those  in 
Church  and  State,  who,  twenty  years  ago.  had  the 
power  to  forestall  the  fearful,  bloody  tragedy,  but 
who  were  too  busy  in  opposing  and  denouncing  abo- 
litionists to  do  it.  The  blood  of  the  slave,  and  of 
those  who  shall  fall  in  the  conflict  between  the 
North  and  the  South— between  Liberty  and  Sla- 
verv — will  be  required  at  their  hands," 

This,  in  substance,  and  by  far  the  most  part  in 
words,  is  what  was  given  by  Charles  Follen  to  H. 
('.  Wright.  A  presence  filled  the  room  while  the 
above  was  being  eommnnicafed,  that  deeply  im- 
pressed, even  to  tears,  those  who  were  in  the  circle. 


COITEF.  AS  A  Rl-MKPY  FOB  WHOOPUTCI  COUGH, 
In  Dr.  George  I>.  (Sibbs's  work  on  whooping  cough. 
published  in  London  in  1864]  he  recommended 
strong  coffee  as  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

We  have  tried  it  in  several  instances  "with  marked 

effect.  In  one  ease,  the  patient  was  a  little  girl  six 
years  of  age.  There  was  not  a  single  "  whoop" 
after  She  began  to  take  it.  She  toot  a  table-spoon- 
ful and  a  half  of  very  strong  coffee,  sweetened,  but 
without  milk,  three  tunes  daily.  A  young  child  in 
(he  same  family  was  well  of  the  disease  iu  three 
weeks;  no  other  remedy  was  used  in  either  case. 
In  another  instance,  in  which  we  have  recently 
tried  it,  the  same  happy  result  followed,  the  "  whoop- 
ing" symptom  being  at  once  arrested,  and  the  com- 
plaint coming  to  a  speedy  termination.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  dose  definitely,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  unsatisfactory  result  in  one  or  two  instances 
we  have  heard  of,  in  which  a  small  dose  was  given. 
Another  important  consideration  which  should  not 
lie  lost  sight  of  is,  that  three-quarters,  probably,  of 
ffhat  is  drank  tor  colfce.  is  made  from  nothing  but 
peas  or  beans.      The  only  sure    method    is  to  get  the 

coffee  berry  Itself,  and  have  it   burnt  and  ground 

under   one's   own    eye.      The   decoction    slmuM    be 

given  as  strong  as  possible,  and  in  a  quantity  only 

Short  of  enough  to  cause  the  unpleasant  stimulating 

effects  of  ibis  beverage.     Children  take   it    very 

readily.     The  hist   patient   referred  to  above  Bras 

only   eighteen  months  old.  and   look    once  a  day  half 

a  onp  of  coffee  thus  prepared,  without  the  least. 
noticeable  injurious  efibt  t.     Boston  itedwatJontnaL 
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Q5?"  Tbo  Agents  of  tho  American,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Michigan  Anti-Slavery  Societies  aro 
authorised  to  receivo  subscriptions  for  The  Liberator, 

Bjgp~  Tho  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Financial 
Committee,  but  aro  not  responsible  for  any  debts  of  the 
paper,  viz  : — Francis  Jackson,  Edmund  Quincy,  Edmund 
Jackson,  and  Wendell   Phillips. 


The  United  States  Constitution  is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  helh" 


{5F"  "What  order  of  men  under  tho  most  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tbo  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invented  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  tho  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  In  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? Thin  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  ono 
species  of  property  concontrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  tho  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tho  community,  moro  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  tho  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  over  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  iJcmocracy  is  to  insult  tho  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  tha 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  Thero  is  no  name  im 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  ho  likened.  •  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  tbo  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  'Little  did  tho  mombers  of  tho  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  tho  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Qoincy  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GAKRISON,  Editor. 
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LET  THEM  BEWARE. 

The  Irish  citizens  have  been  first  and  foremost  in 
coming  forward  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  let 
the  world  know  that  we  have  a  government. 

They  are  praised  for  it.  Even  from  the  pulpit,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  press,  their  readiness  to  fight  for 
the  stars  and  stripes  has  been  eulogised.  And,  sure- 
ly, they  deserve  it. 

For,  if  there  was  any  class  of  citizens  who  might 
feel  disposed  to  keep  aloof  from  the  struggle,  they 
were  the  Irish. 

After  all,  the.  Irish  have  no  reason  to  thank  the 
United  States  for  any  prosperity  they  may  have  at- 
tained in  this  country.  They  have  worked  more 
for  the  improvement  of  Uncle  Sam's  Farm  than 
they  have  for  themselves. 

The  Americans  will  say  that  if  the  Irish  have  not 
thrived  more,  as  a  body,  it  is  their  own  fault.  This 
is  not  true.  Because  if  we  take  only  one  section  of 
the  field  of  labor  iu  which  the  Irish  have  been  em- 
ployed, that  of  the  building  of  railroads,  it  can  be 
proven  that,  of  every  one  hundred  laborers,  seventy- 
Jive,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  have  been  ruined,  and 
driven  to  despair  by  the  American  (i.  e.  Yankee) 
contractors. 

The  Pilot  has  frequently  and  most  uniformly 
raised  its  voice  against  the  persecution  to  which  the 
Irish  have  been  exposed  in  this  country. 

"  Irish  or  Catholic  "  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an 
emigrant,  aye,  more,  to  an  American  citizen.  For, 
if  a  man  is  a  Catholic  and  born  of  Irish  parents,  he 
will  be  sure  to  meet  with  opposition. 

Things  are  somewhat- changed  now. 

The  Irish  element  has  proven  indispensable  in  the 
present  organization  of  a  band  of  warriors  to  op- 
pose rebellion.  The  Irish  element  has  entered  the 
action  with  an  overwhelming  power.  The  Irish  are 
praised  and  greeted  for  their  readiness.  They  are 
now  found  to  be  good,  indeed. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  a  great  majority  of 
our  Irish  people  believe  that  henceforward  their 
services  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  their 
rights  respected. 

Far  from  it!  If  they  had  turned  Protestants, 
they  might  expect  fair  play.  But  because,  with  a 
whole-souled  promptness,  they  have  volunteered  gto 
expose  their  lives  in  defence  of  this  country,  this 
will  not  avail  them. 

Napoleon  I;  said  fbhe  Italian  soldiers  (and  be 
raised  hundreds  of  regiments  of  them  :  fools  that 
they  were  !)  were  good  flesh  for  the  enemies'  cannon. 
Precisely  thus  do  the  Americans  now  look  upon  the 
myriads  of  Irishmen  hurrying  to  the  battle-field. 

Unfortunately,  the  Irish  are  too  ready  to  trust 
their  enemies.  Touch  the  Irish  heart's  mellow  spot, 
and  he  is  conquered. 

Far  from  us  to  regret  that  the  adopted  Irish 
citizens  have  volunteered  in  behalf  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

But  we  wish  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  not  to 
trust  too  much,  not  to  think  that,  after  their  struggle 
is  over,  there  will  be  a  terrestrial  paradise  for  them 
in  this  country.  Far  from  it.  As  long  as  the  Irish 
is  synonymous  of  Catholic,  they  must  be  persecuted. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  bigotted  protestantism  to  keep 
them  down. 

It  will  form  the  brightest  page  of  Irish  history  in 
this  country,  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  shown  so 
firm  and  tender  and  noble  an  attachment  for  their 
adopted  country,  forgetting  their  disfranchisements, 
their  persecutions,  the  burning  of  their  churches  ; 
but  let  no  Irishman  think  that,  because  he  has  ex- 
posed his  life  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
lost  an  arm,  an  eye,  or  a  leg,  they  will  be  respected 
or  treated  decently  henceforward. — Boston  Pilot. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


Thus  far  Congress  has  not  shown  any  disposition 
to  discharge  its  whole  duty  to  the  country.  While 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  free  States  admits  that 
the  people  of  the  slave  States  have  cause  of  com- 
plaint, against  the  acts  and  words  of  Northern  men, 
and  against  the  deliberate  action  of  several  of  the 
Northern  Legislatures,  the  present  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  entertain  any  proposition  assuring  the  South 
that  its  constitutional  rights  shall  be  respected.  The 
reason  for  this  refusal  is  that  the  South  is  in  arms, 
and  therefore  out  of  the  pale  of  conciliatory  legisla- 
tion. No  importance  at  all  is  attached  to  the  fact, 
that  the  great  crime  of  rebellion  is  but  the  result  of 
the  course  pursued  in  a  majority  of  the  free  States. 
This  being  the  case,  the  part  of  wisdom  is  for  the 
North  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  give  assurance  for  the 
future,  notwithstanding  that  the  war  is  going  on. 
But,  there  is  a  controlling  influence  at  Washington 
iu  favor  of  enlarging,  prolonging  «.nd  intensifying 
the  war  without  regard  to  loss  of  blood  and  treasure, 
or  a  just  remodelling  of  the  government.  It  is,  or 
should  be,  well  known  that  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  namby-pamby  philanthropists  who  would 
have  the  magistrate  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  We 
would  give  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  accomplices 
the  full  measure  of  the  law,  but  we  would  avail  our- 
selves of  the  first  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  the  South  that  they  shall  receive  the  protection 
of  the  law.  Should  the  national  government  man- 
fully pursue  this  course,  it  would  be  more  effectual 
in  bringing  the  Southern  people  back  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  than  a  hundred  victories  over  them  in  tho 
field.  But  here  is  the  great  stumbling-block  :  swind- 
ling contractors  will  not  Vie  able  to  make  their  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  if  the  war  is  brought  to 
a  close,  either  by  an  overwhelming  victory  or  by  in- 
formal negotiation.  The  leaders  in  Congress  shrink 
from  discussion.  Even  Senator  Fcssenden,  of  Maine, 
has  submitted  a  resolve  that  war  bills  shall  be  passed 
upon  without  debate.  The  pretence  for  this  is,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  economical  of  time.  The  real  reason 
is,  that  discussion  would  disclose  the  participators 
in  the  enormous  frauds  which  have  already  been 
perpetrated  in  every, branch  of  the  public  service. 
Congress  does  not  mean  a  short  war.  The  army 
any  navy  are  to  be.  filled  up  the  Republican  and 
abolition  propagandists,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands o'f  the  noble  northern  masses  will  have  to  lay 
their  bones  on  Southern  soil,  that  contractors  may 
grow  rich,  and  officers,  and  congressmen,  and  gov- 
ernor*, and  judges  be  rewarded  for  their  patriotic 
E'ocrastination  by  the  confiscation  of  rebel  estates, 
cpend  upon  it,  we  shall  soon  sec  many  a  loud- 
mouthed republican  lording  it  over  plantations  well- 
stocked  with  negroes.  The  gallant  fellows  who 
have  gone  forth  to  support  the  "stars  and  stripes" 
have  no  lot  or  part  in  this  infamous  purpose.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  flag  must  be  sustained 
and  the  Onion  be  preserved.  It  may  be  regretted 
that  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  without  great 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  most  Bordid  of  villains  in 
ttvc.ry  branch  of  the  government  anil  public  ser- 
vice.   But  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  then 

woe  betide  those  who  tiaV£  put  it  in  peril  or  roll,  in 
wealth  obtained  by  fraud  during  the  war  ! — Boston 
(Catholic)   Pilot. 


STArTH  BY   THE   CONSTITUTION 

The  time  draws  near  for  what  all  Union  men  are 
longing  to  see,  the  complete  triumph  of  the  National 
Flag  over  all  its  enemies.  Let  it  be  signalized  by 
a  determination,  in  every  locality,  to  stand  solidly 
by  the  Constitution ;  and  to  resolve  to  save  our 
noble  country  from  the  desecrating  hands  of  mad- 
cap Abolitionists. 

There  is  need  of  such  determinations  now.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  an  Administration  journal, 
which,  in  good  faith,  is  standing  by  the  President 
and  the  Constitution.  Its  Washington  correspon- 
dent, in  a  letter  dated  July  13,  in  which  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  hot-headed  Lovcjoy  are  commented  on, 
says: — "You  may  depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists  in  Con- 
gress to  commit  this  Administration  to  such  a  course 
of  policy  as  will  indeed  make  this  war  a  war  for  the 
extermination  of  slavery  and  slaveholders.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  the  programme.  Others  will  be 
speedily  taken.  Now,  while  the  war  fever  is  up, 
these  wily  demagogues  think  that  they  can  carry 
through  any  measure,  whatever  that  are  directed 
against  the  South.  Let  some  member  have  moral 
courage  enough  to  move  the  repeal  of  the  arbitrary 
rule  that  prevents  all  discussion,  and  let  every  mea- 
sure proposed  have  a  full  examination."  That  is 
from  a  Republican  journal.  Not  a  journal,  it  is 
true,  of  the  emancipation  stamp  of  Garrison,  Phil- 
lips, Boutwell  &  Co.,  of  this  region,  but  of  the 
school  of  such  noble  patriots  as  Governor  Sprague, 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  Inquirer  believes  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  that,  because  living  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  has  no  legal  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  where 
it  exists.  But,  as  there  is  a  desire  brewing  to  inter- 
fere, it  patriotically  sounds  the  alarm.  It  tells  the 
country  the  plot  that  is  plotting.  What  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Inquirer  can  see  in  Washington, 
anybody  can  see  here — namely,  that  the  Northern 
Secessionists  who  have  been  clamoring  for  thirty 
years  against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  arc 
determined  to  use  the  war  fever  to  promote  their 
schemes,  and  suppose  they  can  goad  the  North  into 
a  crusade  against  the  slaveholders  and  slavery.  In 
what  country,  under  the  light  of  the  sun,  could  so 
infamous  a  sentiment  as  that  expressed  by  Wendell 
Phillips,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  be  "tolerated  ? 
We  mean  that  in  which  he  said,  that  a  defeat  of 
General  Scott  would  anger  the  North  into  a  de- 
mand for  emancipation  ?  These  are  his  words  as  to 
the  members  of  the  Administration : — 

"I  do  not  believe  cither  of  them,  nor  all  of  them, 
nor  alt  their  comrades,  have  tho  boldness  to  declare 
an  emancipation  policy,  until,  by  a  pressure  which 
we  are  to  create  the  country  forces  them  to  it.  We 
are  on  the  one  side ;  the  enrolled  army  of  Virginia  on 
the  other.  A  defeat,  bloody  and  cruel,  will  anger  the 
North  into  emancipation.  A  victory  that  throws  the 
South  into  madness,  and  makes  her  seek  any  means, 
in  desperation,  may  force  the  Government  on  to 
emancipation.  Let  us  pray  for  the  life  of  Jefferson 
Davis!  (Laughter.)  God  grant  him  long  life,  and 
something  of  an  army !  (Renewed  laughter.)  Let  us 
pray  that  Heaven,  or  some  power,  will  put  into  his 
heart  courage,  so  that  he  may  not  run  away  too  soon 
(merriment);  so  that  out  of  the  contest  may  come 
emancipation." 

What  infamy  !  For  years  it  has  been,  with  this 
Exeter  Hall  school,  perish  the  Constitution,  perish 
the  Union,  perish  commerce,  perish  peace,  perish 
national  power,  but  free  the  slaves :  and  to  this  is 
now  added,  perish  the  army  that  has  gone  out  of  the 
capital,  if  only  out  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  citizen 
soldiery  can  come  the  result  of  emancipation ! 

And  yet  the  Republicans,  who  have  all  along 
meant  perhaps  only  opposition  to  the  late  National 
Administration,  or  meant  only  opposition  to  an  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  are  now  incredulous  as  to  even 
the  existence  of  such  a  scheme  as  is  exposed  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  We  have  heard  Republi- 
cans, who  we  know  are  sincere  when  they  say  it, 
most  earnestly  affirm,  not  only  that  there  is  no  such 
design  entertained,  but  that  they  will  oppose  it,  and 
class  Phillips  and  his  sympathizers  among  the  mad- 
men. But  there  is  Lovejoy's  insidious  resolution, 
and  the  support  it  has  got ;  every  day  is  multiply- 
ing evidences  of  the  mischief  it  is  working;  and 
every  day  the  demand  grows  more  urgent  for  true 
patriots  who  mean  to  stand  together  around  the 
Constitution  of  the  Fathers  as  the  first  of  duties,  to 
call  to  account  severely  all  who  are  engaged  in  this 
anarchical  plot. 

The  House  acted  wisely  in  tabling  Lovejoy's 
batch  of  Abolitionism,  but  acted  timidly  in  passing 
a  part,  declaring  it  not  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
erals to  catch  and  return  fugitive  slaves.  Who 
supposed  the  army  was  raised  to  do  this?  Who 
supposed  that,  on  the  application  of  even  a  loyal 
Union  citizen,  it  was  General  Patterson's  duty  to 
send  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  go  out  in  full  chase  after 
a  band  of  runaway  slaves?  Is  not  this  vote  either 
full  of  evil,  or  the  veriest  nonsense  that  ever  in- 
sulted a  people  ?  It  was  no  more  General  Patter- 
son's duty  to  run  after  slaves  than  it  was  his  duty 
to  send  such  a  troop  after  a  runaway  cow".  But 
President  Lincoln  stands  pledged  to  respect  private 
property  ;  the  local  law  of  Virginia  holds  that  there 
is  property  in  the  negro  held  to  service  as  well  as 
the  eow;  and,  as  the  boy  driving  his  cow  to  and 
from  pasture  was  unmolested,  so  if  that  boy  were  a 
slave,  it  would  be  a  duty  not  to  molest  him.  Now, 
our  Generals  refuse  to  receive  or  employ  the  runa- 
way slaves  of  loyal  citizens.  To  do  so  would  not 
be  respecting  private  property.  It  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  most  clear  and  manifest.  It  would 
be  a  stultification  of  the  promise  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Let  it  be  known  that  the  slaves  of  loyal 
Union  citizens  are  to  be  received  into  the  camps  of 
our  Generals,  set  at  work  on  fortifications;  let  this 
be  proclaimed  throughout  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  what  would  be- 
come of  the  loyal  Union  cause  in  these  States? 
Now  the  virus  of  this  contemptible  Lovcjoy  resolu- 
tion consists  in  this: — that  it  can  be  perverted,  and 
will  be  perverted,  by  the  Secessionists,  into  a  procla- 
mation for  slaves  to  run  into  our  camps;  and  the 
members  of  Congress,  who  mean  to  be  true  to  tho 
Constitution,  ought  to  have  had  manhood  enough  to 
have  voted  the  insidious  resolution  out  of  the  House. 
This  Abolition  leader,  Lovcjoy,  is  as  unconstitu- 
tional as  is  Clark,  whom  the  House  has  expelled. 
His  course  tends  directly  to  the  shedding  of  rivers 
of  precious  blood.  Davis  and  Beauregard  might 
well  afford  to  give  him  a  pension. — Boston  Post. 


gtlttiious. 


"  We.  arc  all  for  the  war  here,  and  when  the 
North  subjugates  the  South,  there  will  be  nunc  [eft 
living;  our  women  will  fight.  All  we  are  sorry  for 
is,  that  your  folks  don't  come  along,  and  give  us  a 
chance  at  them.  We  will  show  them  that  we  all 
have  Hand  in  our  gizzards.  I  expect  to  leave  in  a 
few  days  for  Virginia.  I  take  with  me  three  of  my 
negro  men,  who  will  die  by  me.  We  arc  raising 
two  regiments  of  negroes  to  act  as  guerrillas  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  Lincoln's  tribe  had  best  keep  a  good  look 

out,  for  they  swear  vengeance  against  him  and  bis 
crew;  they  say  Lincoln  can't  fool  them.  We  hung 
seven  men  in  this  place,  a  few  days  since,  ami  there 

are  several  more  to  hang." — Letter  from  Georgia. 


THE   GREAT   CONSPIRACY. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  pamphlet  of 
fifty  large  octavo  pages,  entitled  "The  Great  Conspi- 
racy—  an  Address  delivered  at  Mount  Kisco,  West 
Chester  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  by 
John  Jay,  Esq."  It  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
rise  and  object  of  the  Secession  movement,  and  of  the 
structure  of  the  national  government,  and  is  of  histori- 
cal value.  Mr.  Jay  is  walking  worthily  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  illustrious  father  and  grandfather,  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  freedom  and  free  institutions. 
Below  we  give  an  extract  from  his  excellent  Address. 

You  remember  that,  in  1774,  the  members  of  the 
first  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  on  behalf  of  the 
Colonies  which  they  represented,  entered  into  cer- 
tain articles  of  association,  "under  the  sacred  ties 
of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of  country,"  That,"  in 
1778,  the  States  united  in  a  Confederacy,  or  what 
they  called  "  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other,"  under  the  title  of  the  United  States,  and  that, 
under  this  league  made  by  the  States,  they  continued 
until  1789,  when,  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union  " — not  the  States- — -but,  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  ordained  and  established  the  present 
Federal  Constitution.  You  remember  that,  from  the 
date  of  the  peace  in  '83,  when  we  were  a  mere 
league  of  petty  sovereignties,  we  sank  rapidly,— in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Motley,  whose  conclusive  essay  jjri 
the  London  Times  has  enlightened  Europe, — "iuto 
ondition  of  utter  impotence,  imbecility  and  an- 
archy," which  continued  until  we  were  rescued  from 
it  by  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
hich  made  us,  in  every  sense,  one  nation,  with  one 
ipreme  government ;  although,  for  convenience,  we 
retained  the  plural  title  under  which  we  had  achieved 
our  independence,  of  "The  United  States." 

Any  argument,  therefore,  addressed  to  you  upon 
the  constitutional  right,  alleged  by  the  rebels,  of  a 
State  to  secede  from  the  Union  would  be  quite  su- 
perfluous. Men  have  been  allowed  to  talk  of  State 
sovereignty  as  it  liked  them,  because  ours  is  a  free 
country,  and  in  ordinary  times  the  utmost  liberty  of 
ipeech  is  permissible;  but  the  doctrine  has  not  even 
i  respectable  foothold.  Washington,  as  if  foreseeing 
the  evil  it  has  assisted  to  bring  forth,  denounced  it 
as  "  that  monster,  State  sovereignty."  AVebstcr 
and  Jackson  successively  demolished  it ;  and  the  ar- 
gument now  insolently  advanced  by  leaders  of  the 
ibel  States,  that,  in  seceding  from  the  Union,  and 
seizing  its  property,  they  are  only  exercising  their 
reserved  rights  under  the  Constitution,  is  one  which 
to  every  intelligent  and  loyal  American  carries  with 
its  own  refutation. 

The  man  who  attaches  to  it  the  weight  of  a  feath- 
er is  either  singularly  ignorant  of  American  history, 
or  his  reasoning  powers  an;  hopelessly  perverted. 

The  rebels,  despite  their  pretended  plea  of  con- 
stitutional right,  virtually  admit  its  groundlessness, 
and  fall  back  on  the  right  of  revolution.  That  is  a 
right  which  no  American  can  deny,  when  the  causes 
of  justification  aro  sufficient.  The  simple  cry  of 
rebel  and  revolutionist  has  no  terror  for  us  who  re- 
member that  Washington  and  our  ancestors  occupied 
the  position  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

All,  then,  depends  upon  the  reality  and  sufficiency 
of  the  assigned  causes  of  this  attempt  at  revolution. 
Are  they  such  as  to  justify  the  effort  to  break  in 
pieces  the  American  Union  ?  to  destroy  this  last  ex- 
periment of  popular  government  ?  * 
The  arguments  offered  by  the  insurrectionists  and 
their  friends,  to  show  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  loyal  States  should  quietly  allow  them  to  de- 
part and  form  a  separate  confederacy,  are  these:— 
That  the  rebellion  or  revolution  is  the  act  of  the 
people  of  those  States,  exercising  their  sovereign 
will : — 

That  they  have  been  compelled  to  this  step  in  self- 
defence  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  certain  Northern  States  to  fulfil  the  coustitu- 
tional  obligation  of  returning  slaves  : — 

That  the  present  position  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
fact  of  their  having  ousted  the  Federal  Government 
from  its  forts,  and  other  property,  exhibit  their 
strength,  make  the  revolution  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  render  the  attempt  to  subjugate  tho  Southern 
people  utterly  hopeless : — 

That  even  if  they  were  subjugated,  harmonious 
feeling  could  never  bo  restored  ;  and  that  for  these 
reasons,  and  especially  the  last,  a  war  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  would  be  alike  wicked 
and  foolish. 

These,  I  believe,  are  their  strong  points  fairly 
and  I  will  briefly  state  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  believe  them  to  be,  one  and  all,  erro- 
neous and  delusive. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  rebel- 
lion at  the  South  was  not,  in  its  inception,  like  the 
rebellion  of  the  American  colonics,— a  calm,  delib- 
erate, determined  movement  of  the  people;  but  that 
it  was  a  conspiracy  originating  with  a  few  ambitious 
politicians,  and  was  by  them  suddenly  precipitated 
upon  the  people,  whose  right  to  pass  upon  their  acts 
of  secession  has  been  purposely,  systematically,  and 
practically  denied.  "  There  is,"  said  Wobsteiy 
and  his  words  were  never  before  so  fearfully  illustra- 
ted,— "  no  usurpation  so  dangerous  as  that  which 
comes  in  the  borrowed  name  of  the  people  ;  which, 
calling  itself  their  servant,  exercises  their  power 
without  legal  right  or  constitutional  sanction." 

You  all  remember  the  stern  rebukes  uttered  by 
the  Southern  press,  of  the  rash  precipitancy  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  efforts  made  by  their  prominent 
statesmen,  among  whom  Mr.  Stephens  was  one,  to 
stay  the  efforts  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  plunge  the 
South  into  rebellion.  Even  after  several  States  had, 
by  their  conventions, — and  the  convention  of  Louis- 
iana was  elected  by  a  miuority  of  the  people, — been 
declared  out  of  the  Union,  and  after  delegates  from 
those  conventions  had  met  in  Congress  at  Montgom- 
ery, and  extemporized  their  new  confederacy,  the 
bolder  part  of  the  Southern  press  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  the  usurpation. 

The  "Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel'' — a  lead- 
ing paper  of  Georgia — openly  declared  that  the  re- 
sult had  been  produced  by  "  wheedling,  coaxing  and 
bullying,  and  all  the  arts  of  deception."    It  said: — 

"We  know,  as  well  as  any  one  living,  that  the 
whole  movement  for  secession  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  government,  so  far  at  least  as  Georgia  is  con- 
cerned, proceeded  on  a  quasi  consent  of  the  people, 
and  whs  pushed  through  under  circumstances  pf  great 
excitement  and  frenzy  by  a  fictitious  majority." 

And  then,  passing  to  the  Montgomery  Congress, 

it  added: — 

"The  Georgia  Convention  and  the  Confederate 
Congress  have  gone  forward  in  their  work,  as  none 
can  deny,  without  explicit  and  direct  authority 
from  the  people."  *  *  *  "It  is  lime  that  this  as- 
sumption of  power  should  cease,  and  Unit  the  poeple 
should  be  heard,  Sooner  or  Infer  they  must  fie 
heard."  *  *  *  "  Before  the  <  invention  assembles 
to  ratify  the  permanent  Constitution,  let  them  submit 
it  to  the  vole  of  the  people— or   else,  let  us  have  an 


election  for  a  new  Convention.  Por  union — for  har- 
mony— for  strength — we  ask  this  simple  act  of  jus- 
tice." 

Simple  justice  was  not  the  aim  of  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  co-conspirators.  To  this  day,  the  people  of 
the  South  have  been  allowed  no  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing upon  the  profbundest  question  that  can  affect  a 
nation — the  preservation  or  overthrow  of  its  institu- 
tions; and  the  rebel  government  is  an  usurpation  of 
the  grossest  kind,  not  only  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  but 
against  the  people  of  the  States  in  whose  name  it  as- 
sumes to  act,  and  by  whose  will  it  pretends  to  have 
been  established. 

The  declaration,  so  solemnly  made  by  the  seced- 
ing conventions,  appealing  to  the  world  for  the.  jus- 
tice of  their  cause,  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  the 
non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the 
Personal  Liberty  Laws  of  Northern  States,  com- 
pelled them  to  separate  from  a  government  that 
threatened  their  dearest  rights,  is  equally  disproven 
out  of  their  own  mouths.  Listen  to  the  following 
utterances  from  the  very  leaders  of  the  rebellion : — 

Mr.  Ehbtt  said  :  "  The  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  not  the  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not  anything  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  by  the  non-execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
gathering  head  for  years." 

Mr.  Parker  :  "It  is  no  spasmodic  effort  that  has 
come  suddenly  upon  us,  but  it  has  been  gradually 
culminating  for  a  long  series  of  years." 

Mr.  Kkixt:  "I  have  been  engaged  in  this  move- 
ment ever  since  I  entered  political  life." 

Mr.  Inglis  :' "Most  of  us  have  had  this  matter 
under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

That  these  declarations  had  a  broad  basis  of  truth, 
and  that  a  plot  to  destroy  the  Union  has  been  hatch- 
ing for  a  long  period,  and  has  been  deferred  only  un- 
til a  convenient  opportunity,  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  speculation.'  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  the  cause,  but  only  the  occasion.  Mr.  Everett, 
in  a  recent  letter  said,  that  he  was  "  well  aware, 
partly  from  facts  within  his  personal  knowledge,  that 
leading  Southern  politicians  had  for  thirty  years 
been  resolved  to  break  up  the  Union  as  soon  as  they 
ceased  to  control  the  United  States  government,  and 
that  the  slavery  question  was  but  a  pretext  for  keep- 
ing up  agitation  and  rallying  the  South." 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  in  1S5G  declared,  "If 
Fremont  is  elected,  the  Union  will  not  last  an  hour 
after  Mr.  Pierce's  term  expires ; "  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination will  show  that,  from  the  attempt  at  nulli- 
ficatissg  by  South  Carolina  in  1832,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  stern  determination  of  General  Jackson 
that  the  "  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved," — a 
sentiment  that  was  enthusiastically  responded  to  by 
the  country  at  large, — the  design  has  been  secretly 
cherished,  by  a  knot  of  conspirators  at  the  South,  of 
destroying  the  Union,  whenever  the  men  cntertain- 
iug  this  design  should  no  longer  be  able  to  control 
its  government.  So  long  as  they  could  enjoy  its 
honors  and  emoluments,  and  use  its  prestige,  its 
treasury,  its  army,  and  its  navy  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, they  were  content  that  it  should  stand  ;  but 
the  moment  these  were  wrested  from  their  grasp  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  that  moment  the  Union  was 
to  be  destroyed. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1799,  Judge  Marshall,  in 
a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  at  Richmond,  re- 
marked : — "  To  me  it  seems  that  there  are  men  who 
will  hold  power  by  any  means  rather  than  not  hold 
it,  and  who  would  prefer  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
to  the  continuance  of  an  administration  not  of  their 
own  party."  And  Mr,  Stephens  declared,  in  regard 
to  tho  present  conspiracy,  that  the  ambition  of  dis- 
appointed office-seekers  constituted  "  a  great  part  of 
the  trouble." 

General  Jackson,  after  the  South  Carolina  rebel- 
lion of  1832  was  suppressed,  foretold  its  attempted 
revival  at  no  distant  period,  remarking  that  "the 
first  time  the  pretence  was  the  tariff,  and  the  next 
it  would  be  tho  negro  question." 

In  1836,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  political  novel, 
called  the.  "Partizan  Leader,"  was  published  by 
Professor  Beverly  Tucker,  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  in  Virginia.  It  excited  no  sensation  then, 
but  it  possesses  a  singular  interest  now.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  theory,  that  the  events  it  describes  as  then 
happening  would  happen  twenty  years  after — that 
is,  in  1856,  when  Fremont  would  have  probably  been 
elected  but  for  the  frauds  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  it 
gives,  with  singular  accuracy,  the  programme  of  the 
conspiracy  which  is  now  in  progress.  The  author 
describes  the  Southern  States  as  seceding  "  by  a 
movement  nearly  simultaneous,"  and  immediately 
forming  a  Southern  confederacy.  Let  me  quote  a 
single  paragraph: — 

"The  suddenness  of  these  measures  was  less  re- 
markable than  the  prudence  with  which  they  had 
been  conducted.  The  two  together  left  little  doubt 
that  there  had  been  preconcert  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  several  States,  arranging  previously  what 
should  be  done.  *  *  *  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  se- 
ceding States  alone.  In  Virginia,  also,  there  were 
men  who  entered  into  the  same  views.  *  *  *  Not 
only  had  they  sketched  provisionally  the  plan  of  a 
Southern  confederacy,  but  they  had  taken  measures 
to  regulate  their  relations  with  foreign  powers," 

What  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  conspir- 
acy by  these  few  words  from  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  conspirators,  who  seems  to  have  anticipated  in 
part  the  role  to  be  played  by  his  own  State  of  Vir- 
ginia 1 

There  being  indications  of  her  ultimate  accession 
to  the  confederacy,  the  author  says : — "  The  leading 
men"  referred  to  "had  determined  to  wait  for  her 
no  longer,  but  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  their 
plans,  leaving  her  to  follow." 

Could  the  acute  novelist  have  anticipated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  pseudo-peace  convention,  and  the 
conduct  of  Virginia  traitors,  headed  by  an  ex-Presi- 
dent Tyler  and  an  ex-Governor  Wise,  he  might  have 
eulogised  the  leaders  of  the  ancient  dominion  for 
their  treacherous  skill  in  deluding  the  country  with 
schemes  of  compromise,  while  the  preparations  of 
the  rebels  were  advancing  to  completion. 

Mr.  Everett,  who  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
Peaco  Convention,  has  told  us  that  "  those  concilia- 
tory demonstrations  had  no  effect  in  staying  the  pro- 
gress of  secession,  because  the  leaders  of  that  revo- 
lution were  determined  not  to  be  satisfied." 

In  reference  to  the  measures  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Tucker,  looking  towards  the  relations  of  the 
new  confederacy  with  foreign  powers,  it  may  be 
Prorth  while  to  allude  to  a,  nveni  statement,  thai,  in 

the  days  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  plan   fin1  the  dissolution 

of  the  Union,  and  the  formation  of  a  great  slave- 
holding  power,  was  presented  by  his  friends  to  Lord 

Aberdeen,  ami  that  some   words   attributed   to  that 

statesman  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
hopes  of  British  sympathy,  in  which  Southern  poli- 
ticians have  so  frequently  indulged.  It.  is  said  en 
high  authority,  thai,  al  different  limes,  and  ('special 
ly   in    1861,    these  projects   had    been    broached  to 

members  of  the  British  ministry,  and  that  on  that 
occasion  they  were  disclosed  by  Lord  Palmoraton  to 

OUr   minister.    Mr.  Abbott    Lawrence,    and    lliat.    the 

Southern  commissioners,  disheartened  by  the  cool- 
ness with  which  their  Overtures  were   received,  ami 


also  by  the  fate  of  the  Lopez  expedition,  returned 
discomfited  to  the  United  States. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  announced  z 
fact,  on  tho  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  changed  its  opinion  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ;  but  an  early  occasion  was  taken  by  that  gov- 
ernment to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Mason, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  declaring  that  he  was  instructed 
by  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  do  so. 

Blind  as  we  have  all  been  to  the  catastrophe  that 
awaited  us,  unconscious  as  were  the  people,  both  at 
the  North  and  at  the  South,  of  this  preconcert 
among  a  few  leaders  in  the  different  States,  we  can 
now  trace,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  the  conspir- 
acy, and  read  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years 
without  an  interpreter;  we  can  understand  the  mo- 
tive of  the  Texan  rebellion,  the  war  with  Mexico, 
the  persistent  efforts  to  secure  Cuba,  the  fillibuster- 
ing  expeditions  to  Central  America,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  re-open  the  African  slave  trade.  We 
can  appreciate,  too,  the  caution  with  which  the  plan 
of  the  rebellion  was  concealed,  and  especially  the 
adroitness  with  which  the  people  were  allowed  no 
time  for  reflection,  no  opportunity  for  action,  their 
consent  assumed  on  the  plea  of  necessary  haste, 
and  the  acts  of  secession  pushed  through  the  con- 
ventions, as  charged  by  the  Georgian  editor,  with  no 
regard  to  popular  rights,  and  under  circumstances 
of  excitement  and  frenzy  by  fictitious  majorities. 


THE  WAE   ATO  EMANCIPATION, 

And,  finally,  even  if  the  government  had  the  right 
(as  I  have  attempted  to  show)  to  decree  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  States,  and  it  should  be 
expedient  by  and  by  for  its  own  safety  to  use  the 
right,  will  it,  after  all,  be  a  kindness  to  the  slave  to 
do  so  ?  That  a  state  of  freedom  is  better  for  the 
negro  than  a  state  of  bondage  has,  of  course,  been 
mplied  and  urged  In  all  that  I  have  said  in  these 
successive  sermons  on  this  topic,  and  is  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  opened'now.  But  the  particular  point, 
concerning  which  mercy  to  the  slave  now  bids  us 
look,  is  this :  whether,  if  emancipation  be  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  government,  and,  as  would 
most  likely  be  the  case,  against  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  slaveholders,  the  slave  cut  adrift  from  his 
present  position  would  not  be  left  in  a  state  of  law- 
lessness and  domestic  war  worse  than  slavery  itseif  ? 
If  the  government  were  only  to  decree  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  then  leave  them,  in  the 
midst  of  a  strong  and  vindictive  enemy,  to  their 
fate,  or  to  get  their  freedom  as  best  they  could,  then 
this  question  might  well  startle  us.  But  the  same 
humanity  that  bids  us  give  freedom  to  the  slave,  bids 
us  also  provide  that  freedom  be  given  to  him,  not 
with  anarchy  and  violence,  but  with  its  proper  bless- 
ings of  order,  and  prosperity,  and  peace.  It  is  not 
possible,  nor  desirable  perhaps,  to  fix  at  this  time  the 
details  of  any  scheme  of  emancipation,  because  we 
want,  if  possible,  that  the  scheme  should  be  fixed  in 
the  South  itself, — the  government  only  taking  the 
position  that  emancipation  there  must  be,  but  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  South,  or  with  any  part  of  the 
South,  in  determining  the  best  way  to  bring  it  about. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  look  for  any  such 
thing  as  a  forced  expatriation  of  the  colored  race,  or 
to  colonizing  it  in  any  part  of  our  own  country  in  a 
territory  by  itself.  As  a  matter  of  political  econo- 
my, no  country  can  thus  afford  to  expel  so  large  a 
portion  of  its  laboring  population.  The  slaves  will 
be  needed  after  emancipation,  as  now,  on  the  soil 
where  they  were  born  and  bred.  That  there  will 
be  difficulties  attending  emancipation  on  the  soil  is, 
of  course,  true.  We  cannot  expect  that  this  demon 
of  slavery  is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  nation  without 
some  convulsive  struggles  of  the  baser  parts  of  hu- 
man nature.  But,  all  things  considered,  and  especial- 
ly the  humanity  of  the  question  considered,  there  will 
be  fewer  difficulties,  I  believe,  in  the  way  of  eman- 
cipation on  the  soil,  than  of  any  "other  scheme;  and 
no  difficulties  which  a  great  nation  like  ours,  with  a 
firm  and  Christian  determination  to  do  justice  to  the 
negro,  cannot  conquer.  In  all  the  fifteen  slave 
States,  there  are  but  350,000  slaveholders — a  good 
deal  less  than  the  population  of  Philadelphia,  and 
considerably  loss  than  half  of  the  population  of  New 
York.  Tliey  have  great  power  indeed,  but  their 
power  is  to  be  essentially  broken  by  this  rebellion. 
The  most  prominent  and  mischievous  among  them 
will  have  to  flee  the  country,  in  order  to  escape  the 
gallows.  The  power  of  the  slaveholding  class  thus 
enfeebled,  the  non-slaveholders  in  the  South  must 
rise  in  political  and  social  importance ;  and  through 
their  cooperation,  together  with  the  cooperation  of 
those  among  the  slaveholders  who  sincerely  desire  to 
get  rid  of  slavery,  (of  which  class  I  cannot  but  think 
there  is  a  considerable  number,)  the  general  govern- 
ment, sustained  by  the  Christian  humanity  of  the 
North,  will  be  able,  1  believe,  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  emancipation  on  the  soil,  with  fewer  evils 
than  can  attend  any  other  mode  of  emancipation, 
and  finally  to  a  most  happy  issue. 

Is  the  government  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate  ?  By  no  means.  They  are 
committed,  under  Providence,  to  the  Christian  care 
of  this  nation,  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  to  be  educated 
into  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
into  the  power  and  nobility  of  manhood.  They  arc 
our  neighbors,  towards  whom  we  are  to  fulfill  that 
"  royal  law  according  to  tho  Scripture,"  which  is 
above  every  human  law,  "  Thou  shaft  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  With  an  act  of  emancipation,  let 
there  be  a  new  Executive  Bureau  established,  with 
a  new  Cabinet  officer,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  care 
for,  and  protect,  and  educate  these  four  millions  of 
new-boru  freemen,  the  youngest  and  tenderest  chil- 
dren of  the  Republic.  Let  every  plantation  be 
turned  into  an  agricultural  colony  of  free  laborers. 
Lot  the  overseer  with  his  lash  give  way  to  the  cashier 
with  his  purse,  and  the  teacher  with  his  book.  Let 
the  tie  of  master  and  slave  be  forgotten  in  that  of 
employer  and  men.  In  short,  let  every  plantation 
become  a  home,  a  school,  a  Christian  colony;  and 
let  benevolent  men  and  women,  of  practical  power, 
give  their  services  to  these  seminaries  of  freemen  fin- 
such  various  offices  of  instruction  and  mercy  as  will 
be  needed.  Does  any  one  say,  "  All  this  is  chimeri- 
cal"? I  answer  by  asking,  is  it  not  Christian  r 
That  such  a  work  can  be  accomplished  without  labor, 
without  obstacles  and  discouragement,  and  here  and 
there  a  failure,  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  is  it  not 
a  work  at  least  worth  trying  to  do?  And  is  not 
success  in  such  a  work  an  object  worlhv  of  a  na- 
tion's aim  ?     And  if   Christianity   is   true',   ultimate 

success  is  sure.     Let  our  nation,  then,  take  up  tins 

work,  which  Providence  now  offers  to  its  hands,  with 
eamesl  and  solemn  purpose.  By  so  much  as  if  ele- 
vates the  slave,  will  if  ennoble  i'lsell'.  Great  is  OUT 
country  in   ancestry  ami  historic  renown;    great  in 

martial  glory ;  great  in  prosperity  and  population; 
great  in  extent  of  territory,  Btretohing  from  ocean 

lo  ocean;  great  iu  its  commerce,  whitening  every 
sea  ;  greal  in  material  resources,  filling  (he  land  with 
wealth;  greal  in  privileges  of  civil  and  sooial  free- 
dom; groat  in  its  institutions  of  charity,  of  religion, 
of  education?  but,  greater  than  all  those,  Providence 

now  wails,  yearns,  lo  erown  it  overall  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  as  great  in  its  humanity.—  -\  I'rtrnct   from 

a  Sermon  by  Rev,  11*.  J.  Potter,  of  ,\<  u  Bedford. 


GEEEIT  SMITH  TO   OWEN  L0VEJ0T. 

PetkkborQ,  July  12,  1861. 
Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  M.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  From  its  action  on  your  resolu- 
tions, I  infer  that  Congress  is  not  disposed  to  repeal 
the  Fugitive -SlavG-stai-tite- 

I  judged,  after  the  bom  barohTl^fttof' Sumter,  that 
the  North  would  put  down  the  rebelTigii^^^!^ 
months.  But  if  the  patience  of  the  Clrome^witli 
the  pro-slavery  threats  and  deeds  of  some  of  our 
Commanders,  and  the  pro-slavery  Congressional 
voting  referred  to,  are  to  be  taken  as  reflecting  the 
Northern  mind,  then  did  I  widely  misjudge.  For 
then  the  North  is  not  in  earnest;  and  if  she  is  not, 
or  is  not  soon  to  be,  then  the  rebellion  will  never  be 
overcome.  Our  Revolutionary  Fathers  were  in 
earnest — so  much  so  as  to  employ  not  only  negroes, 
but  savages.  Our  enemies  are  in  earnest.  Whilst 
we  will  not  so  much  as  let  the  negroes  help  us, 
they  make  them  help  them.  Nay,  it  seems  that 
when  such  helpers  of  our  foes  desert  to  us,  Congress 
would  still  have  us  return  them  to  our  foes.  Was 
ever  such  infatuation  before  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
either  Congress  or  Cabinet  is  more  concerned  to 
save  slavery  than  to  crush  the  rebellion  ?  Possibly 
both  are.  Possibly  the  people  are.  Possibly  slavery 
has  debauched  Congress,  Cabinet,  and  people,  be- 
yond recovery.  Possibly,  having  so  long  succumbed 
to  slavery,  if  may  be  as  vain  to  try  to  arouse  us 
against  it,  as  to  arouse  the  mass  of  the  drunks 
against  drunkenness,  or  the  mass  of  the  gamblers 
against  gambling.  When  I  saw  the  refined  ladies 
of  the  South  presenting  canes  to  Preston  Brooks  in 
honor  of  his  murderous  assault  on  Charles  Sumner, 
I  feared  that  slavery  had  utterly  and  incurably 
spoiled  the  American  heart.  This  fear  was  renew- 
ed when  I  saw  the  voting  on  your  resolutions.  I 
see  that  Congress  has  since  spoken  against  the 
army's  helping  slavery.  But  it  would  still  have  the 
civil  power  help  it — aye,  and  the  army  too,  behind 
the  civil  power. 

Our  government  is  now  calling  for  hundreds  of 
millions  more  of  money,  and  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  of  soldiers.  This  is  right,  if  necessary 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Let  that  be  put  down 
unconditionally  and  forever,  even  though  at  the 
necessity  of  arming  us  all,  and  reducing  us  all  to 
poverty.  But  why  take  a  costly  and  weary  way  to 
put  it  down,  when  a  cheap  and  short  one  is  at  hand  t 
Why  choose  crushing  burdens  of  debt  and  immense 
human  slaughter,  when  both  can  be  avoided  ?  The 
liberation  of  the  slaves  has  obviously  become  one  of 
the  necessities,  and  therefore  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
country.  Let  the  President,  in  his  capacity  of  Com- 
mander of  the  army,  proclaim  sneh  liberation,  and 
the  war  would  end  in  thirty  days.  The  South,  be- 
side that  she  would,  when  her  millions  of  chattels 
are  transmuted  into  men,  have  quite  too  much  to 
fight  against,  would,  when  her  slavery  is  annihilated, 
have  nothing  left  to  fight  for.  Our  army,  in  the 
event  of  the  President's  Proclamation,  would  be  al- 
ready large  ..enough.  There  would  then  be  no 
squeamishuess  aboii-Hctting  ten  or  fifteen  black  regi- 
ments move  South waroTn*etq^_Cauada  and  the 
Northern  States :  and  with  that  mostP^SttftLcti y  & 
and  efficient  help,  many  of  our  white  regiments 
might  be  left  to  "  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord." 

That  the  President  is  authorized  to  liberate  the 
slaves  is  as  clear  as  that  he  may,  when  judging 
there  is  military  necessity  for  it,  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  railroads  in  the  slave  States.  But  it 
will  be  said  that,  on  the  return  of  peace,  the 
government  would  provide  payment  for  the  rail- 
roads. So  could  it  for  the  slaves  also.  Perhaps 
when  the  war  is  over,  the  government  will  think  it 
best  to  recall  slaveiy,  and  re-establish  it  more  firm- 
ly than  ever — nay,  even  suitable ;  nevertheless,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  maintained  in  a  state 
of  war.  A  people  may  find  their  railroads  an 
estimable  facility  in  peace,  but  a  fatal  one  in  war. 
It  will  also  be  said  that  the  President  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  slaves.  Why  not  ? 
His  writings  abundantly  show  that  he  hates  slaverv, 
and  that  he  has  tolerated  it  only  through  a  construed 
necessity.  Let  Congress  invite  the  Proclamation 
by  repealing  the  Fugitive  Slave  act;  and,  as  sure  as 
the  war  continues,  the  Proclamation  will  notbelon** 
delayed.  Only  let  Congress  encourage  the  step, 
and  the  President  will  at  once  end  the  war,  and 
save  the  nation  from  impoverishment,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  families  from  bereavement,  and  broken 
hearts.  Will  Congress  prefer  poverty  and  blood  ? 
Fearful  will  be  its  responsibility  for  the  guilty  pre- 
ference. Is  it  apprehended  that  liberating  the  slaves 
would  lead  to  insurrections  ?  That  alone  can  pre- 
vent them.  The  war  prolonged,  and  the  South  will 
herself  call  on  our  government  to  protect  her  from 
her  slaves. 

Hitherto,  the  North  has  excused  itself  to  itself, 
and  to  Europe,  for  not  abolishing,  slavery.  Its  plea 
has  been,  that  it  had  not  the  right  to  do  so.  But 
what  can  be  its  plea  now  ?  —  now,  when  the  South 
has  given  it  the  right,  and  when,  by  all  the  rules  of 
war,  it  is  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  the  right?  In 
making  war  upon  us,  the  South  has  authorized  us  to 
cripple  her  in  all  the  ways  we  can. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  (though  I  do  not  believe 
that  God  will  let  us)  put  down  the  rebellion,  ami 
yet  save  slavery.  But  what  if  we  can  ?  Is  slavery 
so  precious  to  the  North,  that  she  can  afford  to  save 
it  at  the  cost  of  half  her  wealth  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  her  men  ?  ChWMSpuld  think,  that  she  had 
rather  put  down  slavery  alomj-jvith  the  rebellion, 
and  so  blot  out  forever  the  solo  cauSe- 
bellion. 

This  shrinking  of  Congress  from  repealing  the 
Fugitive  Slave  act  will,  I  doubt  not.  go  far  to  yw- 
pare  Europe  to  expect  the  success  of  the  rclvllion. 
and  to  prepare  her  to  recognize  the  new  nation. 
She  will  measuro  our  earnestness  against  the  re- 
bellion by  our  earnestness  against  slavery.  iSfe 
scat,  if  we  do  not,  that  the  war  of  the  South  is  simply 
a  m?qt  f>r  slarrry.  A  strange  spectacle  our  nation 
must  be  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  !  What  is  there  that 
such  a  nation  as  France  or  England  would  (TOT  do 
to  save  itself  in  an  appalling  rebellion  ?     But,  such 

is  the  amacing  conduct  of  our  nation  as  to  occasion 

the  inquiry— what,  is  there  that  it  will  i)o  V  \\  !,  il 
must  Europe  think  of  this  American  chivalry,  which 
regards  it.  as  dishonorable  to  avail  itself  of  an  ele- 
ment of'  weakness  in  a  merciless  and  dangerous 
foe  ?     What    must     Europe    think    of  this    greater 

tenderness  for  the  persons  and  property,  aye,  even 
the  conventional  property,  of  toes,  than  for  tin-  por. 
sons  and  property  of  friends?     1  once  heard  an 

otliee-sceker.    who    was    intent    on    making    himself 
acceptable  to  all  parties,  speak  of  "  our  friends  and 
our  opposing  friends."     The  gentle   beari;; 
government  reminds  me  of  the  mincing  style  of  the 

office-seeker.    Our  government  seems  to  recognise 

our  foes  as  hut    "  opposing  friends." 

Can  it  he  that  Congress  is  still  trammelled  by  the 
absurd  regard  for  the' loyal  si, no  States  1  No  State 
is  loyal  that  would  have  the  negroes  WOri  foi  instead 
Of  attains!  the  rebellion.  No  man  is  loyal  who 
would  have  it,  No  man  is  a  true  Amerirmi,  who, 
when  America  is  warred  on.  will  not  welcome  lo 
her  side  the  services  of  every  American. 
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I  am  glad  that  Confess  has  resolved  to  meddle 
with  nothing  at  this  session  beyond  the  war  ques- 
tion. But  utterly  absurd  is  the  inference  of  many, 
that  it  must  not  therefore  meddle  with  the  slave 
Question.  The  slave  question  is  the  war  question. 
The  war  began  in  slavery,  and  it  will  end  but  xoith 
slavery. 

I  Inceasmgly,  both  pen-wise  and  lipwise,  1  am  ask- 
ed what  the"  Abolitionists  should  do.  1  answer  that 
the  one  present  work  of  both  Abolitionists  audanti- 
Abolitiouists  is  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  and 
that,  as  the  most  reasonable,  hopeful  and  efficient 
means  to  this  end,  both  Abolitionists  and  anti- 
Abolitionists  should  petition  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  liberty  of  the  slaves. 

Your  friend,  GERftIT  Smith. 


THE  EESULT— IS   IT  A  PBOPHEOY? 

There  is  a  divinity  shaping  the  course  of  this  war, 
and  we  must  accept  its  fortunes  and  its  misfortunes 
■with  equal  trust  and  hopefulness.  There  is  one 
thing,  and  only  one,  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  fight, — 

and  that  is,  the  negro.  And  yet,  both  North  and 
South  are  studiously  ignoring  the  fact,  and  deceiving 
themselves,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  world,  as  to  the 
cadse  of  the  quarrel !  The  South  preteuds  to  be 
fighting  for  independence,  but  it  is  lighting  for  the 
establishment  of  human  bondage  as  the  basis  of  re- 
publican government.  The  North,  or  loyal  States. 
claim  to  be  fighting  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  to  have  no  thought  of 
property  or  social  institutions  in  their  minds.  But 
they  know  that,  until  slavery  changes  its  relation  to 
government,  and  becomes  its  complete  subject,  in- 
stead of  its  arrogant  master,  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the.  republic  are  impossible. 

If  our  army  had  been  victorious  at  Manassas, 
they  would  have  marched  on  to  Richmond,  and 
ended  tins  war  on  a  false  basis;  both  parties  ignor- 
ing to  the  last  the  cause  of  the  war.  The  God  that 
rules  over  all,  and  docs  exact  justice  in  the  end  to 
bond  and  free,  would  not  permit  a  compromise  of 
this  sort  to  forestall  his  providence.  And  he  has 
awakened  the  nation,  as  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

Would  anything  short-ef-Cu"  unexpected  repulse 
at  Manassas  hayjg--Tjujckened  the  conscience  and 
[Iventy  millions  of  people  in  regard  to 
'this  conflict  t  The  ghost  of  long-murdered  liberty 
to  millions  of  weak  and  despairing  captives  leaves 
its  tomb,  and  haunts  our  army,  and  frights  it  to 
panic  and  flight. 

Now  shall  we  learn,  anew  and  rightly,  our  posi- 
tion and  duties.  We  have  an  enemy  to  meet  who 
has  long  defied  God  and  man — who  has  for  genera- 
tions outraged  justice  and  humanity — -and  who 
threatens  to  extend  over  a  whole  continent  the 
diabolism  of  his  rule.  Shall  we  strike  the  monster 
where  he  is  vulnerable?  Shall  we  thrust  in  our 
spear  where  the  cancer  of  his  crime  invites  to  sur- 
gery ?  Shall  we  "  fight  the  devil  with  fire,"  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  ?  Let  a  paralyzed 
arm}'  and  a  reeling  nation  answer. — N.  Y.  Times. 


KEEP  IT  BEFOEE  THE  PEOPLE. 

That  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  that  we 
cannot  have  peace  till  it  is  abolished.  The  voice 
i  people  must  be  heard,  calling  aloud  for  the 
immediate  overthrow  of  this  bloody  Moloch,  to  whom 
so  many  human  sacrifices  have  already  been  offered. 
We  have  endured  .the  tyranny  of  this  monster  too 
long.  We  are  now  suffering  the  just  penalty  of  our 
toleration  of  such  wickedness. 

Why  are  we  so  timid  about  attacking  the  lion 
his  den  ?  Are  we  afraid  of  his  power  ?  Why 
much  hesitating  about  declaring  our  purpose  to  put 
away  this  villauy?  Why  do  all  our  officers  and 
leading  men  put  on  their  gloves,  and  handle  slavery 
so  carefully  ?  Such  timidity  is  base.  But  let  us 
not  blame  our  officers  or  government:  they  are  our 
servants  and  instruments  to  do  our  bidding,  and  to 
be  used  by  us  at  will.  We,  the  people,  must 
speak  out,  and  cry  loud  and  long  Let  DOWN 
WITH  SLAVERY  become  the  watchword  and  the 
battle-cry — let  us  shout  it  till  every  Southron  trem- 
bles, and  till  every  slave  shall  join  the  shout  for 
Freedom.  Then  we  shall  have  a  real  and  perma- 
nent peace — not  before. 

This  Moloch  will  fatten  on  our  soldiers,  slain  ir. 
bloody  strife,  and  grow  strong  to  crush  out  our  free- 
dom, and  put  chains  on  us  all,  if  we  let  him  live. 
We  mast  take  his  life — we  must  utterly  destroy 
him — and  every  one  of  his  chained  victims  must  be 
set  free. 

Shout  our  war-cry,  and  soon  the  angels  from 
heaven  shall  be  heard  proclaiming  in  thunder- 
tones,  "FALLEN!  FALLEN!  SLAVERY,  THE 
GREAT,  THE  MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS,  AND 
OF  ALL  THE  ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE 
EARTH !  "—Ashtabula  Sentinel. 

gABAND"   SLAVES, 

As  slaves  are  esteemed  properly  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  rebellious  States,  they  would  be 
legitimate  subjects  of  confiscation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Senator  Wilson's  bill.-  Many  thousands 
of  them  could  be  confiscated  to  great  advantage  to 
the  national  army.  They  could  be  made  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the  troops  as  laborers,  as  in  handling 
baggage,  driving  wagons,  taking  care  of  draft  and 
saddle  animals,  cooking  and  preparing  food,  pitch- 
ing tents,  packing  up,  digging  entrenchments,  fell- 
ing and  removing  trees,  and  inneh  other  hard  and 
disagreeable  labor  which  soldiers  have  to  perform. 
They  would  also  be  valuable  as  scouts  and  spies  to 
ascertain  the  ■whereabouts  and  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Their  services  would  be  almost  indispensa- 
ble in  collecting  the  cotton  which  it  is  proposed  tc 
confiscate.  They  would  know  exactly  where  to 
find  it,  and  understand  to  perfection  the  art  of 
handling  cotton  bales.  These  "  contrabands  "  would 
be  willing  workers.  The  lash  would  not  be  needed 
to  stimulate  them  to  the  performance  of  the  task 
assigned  them.  They  would  take  hold,  and  work 
for  Uncle  Sam  with  a  willingness  they  never  felt  in 
toiling  for  their  rebel  claimants.  What  disposition 
the  government  may  make  of  the  confiscated  slaves, 
after  the  war  is  over  and  the  insurrection  put  down, 
is  for  the  future  to  determine.  One  thing  is  sure: 
they  will  not  be  returned  to  the  possession  of  their 
traitor  task-masters.  Slave  property  in  slave  States 
that  are  at  war  with  the  Union  for  the  subversion 
of  the  government  can  have  no  special  sanctity  : 
and  a  loyal  slave  is  entitled  to  infinitely  more  re- 
spect and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  government 
than  his  rebel  master. —  Chicago  Tribune. 


WHAT  CAN  AND   OUQHT  TO  BE  DONE. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  National  Executive — : 
constitutional  and  just  prerogative  of  his  office  a 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy — to-so 
use  tliose  powers,  that  when  this  conflict  is  ended,  a 
great  and  glorious  result  shall  have  been  achieved— 
a  result  worthy  of  all  the  sacrifices  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  and  more 
important  to  influences  upon  the  future  of  our 
tion  than  any,  not  even  excepting  the  glorious  Revo- 
lution, upon  our  past  careej-OP-p resent  condition. 

Let  the  IVesidemWkfelarc  that  the  principles  of 
the  immoj^djjttfi'llration  of  Independence  shall  be 
i  practice  throughout  the  United  States 
— that  the  blessings  of  liberty  shall  be  recognized  as 
the  birthright  of  every  human  being  within  our 
limits.  Set  free  by  a  dash  of  his  pen,  four  millions 
of  helpless  beings,  guilty  of  no  crime,  yet  held  in 
state  of  bondage  infinitely  more  barbarous  than  the 
treatment  of  a  convicted  felon,  and  at  once  and  for- 
ever a  jubilant  nation,  relieved  from  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  slavery,  and  freed  from  its  baneful  pres- 
sure, will  reap  from  the  bloody  field  of  war  a  har- 
vest of  prosperity  and  peace,  while  a  renewed  and 
regenerated  Union  of  free  States  will  take  the  place 
of  the  present  anomalous  and  hostile  aggregation  of 
quarrelsome  neighbors,  who,  afflicted  with  a  loath- 
some disease,  are  continually  bickering  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  troubles,  without  taking  the  least  pains 
to  thoroughly  eradicate  it. — Sandwich  Advocate. 


WHY  WAS  JOHN   BEOWN  HUNG? 

We  have  looked  over  the  trial  again,  and  we  find 
that  John  Brown  was  hung  because  he  was  in  ar 
against  the;   United   States,  because  the  courts  and 
the  government  pronounced  him  a  traitor. 

The  whole  North  was  denounced  lor  the  act  of 
Brown  and  his  squad  of  twenty  men.  The  8enate 
investigated  it.  Prominent  Republicans  from  Mi 
eachusette  to  Kansas  wore  hauled  up  before  the 
patriot,  Senator  Mason,  and  an  attempt  was  made, 
to  implicate  them  in  the  treason.  Men  of  decided 
anti-slavery  principles  were  publicly  mobbed,  ami 
privately  jeered  at,  as  aiders  and  abettors  of  trea- 
son.   These  things  happened  a  short  time  ago.    The 


government  called  out  its  soldiers  to  capture  John 
Brown;  thoy  guarded  the  Court  House  during  the 
trial;  they  protected  the  execution  field  on  the  .lav 
of  the  hanging.  For  what  was  Johu  Brown  hung  ? 
For  treason. 

pen.  McClelhm  has  recently  captured  a  thousand 
prisoners,  ten  of  whom  are  officers.  Government 
has  ordered  him  to  release  them  on  their  taking  the 
•oath.  Why  was  not  John  Brown  allowed  to  take  the 
oatht 

Suppose  Massachusetts  had  seceded  instead  of 
South  Carolina,  and  that  Win.  Lloyd -Garrison  and 
Wendell  Phillips  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion. Everybody  knows  that  nothing  would  have 
been  said  about  taking  the  oath  in  such  a  case. 
The  captured  abolitionists  would  have  been  hung 
instanter. 

Moral.  Fighting  for  slavery  is  justifiable  ;  fight- 
ing for  freedom  is  treason. — Leavenworth  Conservative. 


©ft*      H<tfr«fflJ0Y. 

No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1861. 


THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

New  York,  July  21. 
To  the  Editor  : 

J.  P.  B.,  one  of  your  correspondents,  has  sent  me 
your  paper  of  July  19,  and  my  attention  is  claimed 
by  your  editorial  remarks  upon  the  rigid  of  secession; 
and  it  is  to  this  point  we  are  really  to  look,  after  all, 
throwing  aside  entirely  the  fog  and  sophistry  which 
Everett,  Motley,  Lincoln  and  others,  in  the  shape  of 
lamentations  on  the  disruption  of  so  great  a  Union, 
and  consequent  necessity  of  preserving  it  by  force. 
\V"e  all  admit  the  sad  evils  arising  from  the  dismem- 
berment of  so  flourishing  and  happy  a  country  ;  but 
they  are  wide  of  the  main  question.  I  must  premise, 
that  forty-five  years'  absence  from  my  native  city  of 
Boston  have  not  abated  my  dislike  of  slavery  ;  but  I 
must  say,  also,  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
I  have  seen  no  feasible  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the 
institution.not  bringing  greater  evils  than  its  existence 
while  for  its  amelioration  and  improvement,  the  way  wai 
always  open.  Is  it  needful  to  tell  you,  who  in  all 
this  period  sustained  the  institution  ?  What  built  the 
stupendous  cotton  factories  %  What  yearly  doubled 
the  number  of  hats,  shoes,  carriages,  and  other  products 
of  industry?  What  has  built  up  such  an  immense 
shipping  interest?  What  has  given  such  colossal  for 
tunes  to  the  Northern  aristocracy?  Has  it  not  been 
this  very  institution  of  slavery  ?  Has  not  the  North 
really  had  the  kernel,  and  the  South  the  mere  shell 
If  you  agree  with  me,  can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  cause  of  war,  (beyond,  of  course,  that  motive  of 
spoils  natural  to  all  administrations)?  Does  it  strike 
yon  that  it  is  to  keep  slavery  secure  ? — to  keep  hold  of 
the  slave-chain  ourselves,  and  continue  the  enormous 
profits  the  North  has  made  by  its  use  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  foreign  countr 
the  control  of  the  institution  ?  Put  together  these 
two  motives,  the  "  spoils  "  of  office  and  slavery,  and 
see  if  you  have  not  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  war  ! 
Cannot  you  see  that,  if  subdued  at  all,  the  South 
can  only  he  subdued  under  the  Constitution  ?  which  the 
Chicago  Convention  and  the  resolutions  of  the  last 
Congress  admitted  to  guarantee  slavery.  And  is  this 
a  war  you  are  in  favor  of — a  war  to  retain  slavery  for 
the  continued  benefit  of  Northern  aristocracy,  and  to 
this  end  shed  oceans  of  blood,  and  incur  debt  and 
taxation  beyond  comprehension  ?  No,  indeed.  Let 
the  Liberator,  as  the  organ  of  sincere  abolitionists,  ad- 
vocate a  peaceable  separation  of  North  and  South. 
That,  at  all  events,  removes  the  sin  from  Northern 
shoulders,  and  is  so  far  a  gain.  The  continuance 
abolition  of  slavery  at  the  South  we  may  safely  leave 
to  a  Power  that,  in  its  own  good  time,  will  duly  re- 
gard the  oppressed  every  where.  Now,  then,  as  tc 
the  right  of  secession.  The  Constitution  is  utterly  si- 
tent  on  the  subject.  That  naked  fact  is  an  equal  argu- 
ment for  or  against  it.  Next  comes  outside  evidence. 
Your  article  quotes  the  clause  of  formation — "  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States' — or,  as  yon  construe 
it,  by  one  people,  not  many.  Well,  this  is  a  strong  ar- 
gument, and  the  ground  of  many  eminent  opinions; 
but,  is  it-  altogether  infallible  ?  Let  us  see.  First,  in 
the  very  clause  you  have  States  recognized — "  United 
States."  Nest,  Art.  V-  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress  may  propose  amendments,  and  if  ac- 
cepted by  "  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States,"  they  become  valid.  Again.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ltevolution,  all  the  independent  colo- 
nics became  sovereign  States.  As  such,  they  retained 
all  sovereign  power  not  specifically  conceded  to  the  Fed- 
eral government.  The  right  of  secession  is  not  speci- 
fically conceded.  Was  it,  then,  retained  ?  On  this  point, 
is  the  opinion,  or,  rather,  inference,  any  stronger  on 
one  side  than  the  other  ?  Lastly.  The  Constitution 
was  adopted,  not  by  an  -universal  vote  of  all  the  peoplt 
in  oue  day,  as  in  the  Presidential  election,  but  by 
States,  as  such,  some  more  than  a  year  after  others. 
What,  then,  is  the  result?  Comparing  evidence,  you 
have,  perhaps,  made  the  right  of  secession  a  point  of 
doubt — a  mere  matter  oiinference  either  way.  And  on 
such  a  slight  basis,  we  commence  coercion  and 
civil  war,  when,  in  ordinary  criminal  jurisprudence, 
we  are  directed  to  give  the  criminal  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt. 

Again,  it  is  said  in  the  Declaration,  that  "aM  just 
government  is  only  by  consent  of  the  goverVied. 
What  was  this  intended  to  mean  ?  Something,  or 
nothing?  If  it  applied  to  thirteen  colonies,  why  not 
to  as  many  States  ?  The  provocation  to  carry  it  out 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle;  the  "causa  in- 
juria" must  rest  with  the  asserters.  It  is  for  the  sece- 
ders  to  decide,  as  did  the  colonies,  how  much  they 
were  oppressed  :  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  right 
of  secession.  Massachusetts,  in  1814,  and  again  on 
the  admission  of  Texas,  saw  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion against  the  right  of  secession.  That  instrument 
is  the  same  now.  But,  be  the  right  what  it  may,  if 
you  want  to  preserve  slavery  in  the  Union,  go  for 
war — that  is  its  object ;  if  to  be  rid  of  it,  go  for  peace- 
ful separation,  and  your  motto — "No  Union  with 
Slaveholders."  J.  W. 

Remarks.  1.  Our  correspondent  says  he  has  not 
yet  seen  any  feasible  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, "not  bringing  greater  evils  than  its  existence." 
This  indicates  that,  with  him,  liberty  is  not  a  princi- 
ple— is  not  the  natural  condition  of  man — is  not  to  be 
trusted  in  practice  ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  much 
room  for  the  cultivation  of  his  moral  nature.  To  say 
that  it  is  a  less  evil  to  wrest  from  a  defenceless  man 
all  his  rights  than  to  restore  them  when  cloven  down ; 
less  an  evil  to  abolish  the  marriage  institution  than 
to  establish  and  sanctify  it;  less  an  evil  to  drive  the 
laborer  to  unrequited  toil,  under  the  driver's  lash,  than 
to  pay  him  honestly  for  his  work,  under  the  spur  of 
hope  of  reward ;  less  an  evil  to  forbid  instruction,  and 
the  development  of  the  faculties,  than  to  enlighten 
the  mind  and  educate  the  intellect;  less  an  evil  to 
continue  a  system  which  requires,  for  its  successful 
administration,  patrols  and  bloodhounds,  yokes  and 
fetters,  bloody  edicts,  and  horrible  barbarities,  than  to 
substitute  a  free  condition  of  society  which  abolishes 
all  these  abominations;  less  an  evil  to  continue  to 
buy  and  sell  men,  women  and  children,  as  though 
they  were  cattle  or  swine,  "in  lots  to  suit  purchas- 
ers," than  to  hallow  the  relation  of  father  and  mother, 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child — (for  this  is  our 
plan,  and  God's  plan,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
a  perfectly  "  feasible  "  one) — is  to  evince  great  blind- 
ness of  vision  and  utter  moral  confusion  of  mind.  If 
"  J.  W."  desires  to  know  what  would  be  the  conse 
quences  of  immediate  emaneipalion,  in  the  spirit  of 
genuine  repentance,  and  hearty  compliance  with  the 
will  of  God,  let:  him  "  read,  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly 
digest"  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Or,  "re- 
membering those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,"  and 
making  their  case  his  own,  let  him  decide  bow  soon 
the  yoke  should  be  broken,  and  what  would  he  the 
results  of  such  an  act. 

2.    "J.  W."  attributes  Lhc  great  prosperity  of  the 


North  "  to  tins  very  institution  of  slavery  "  !  And  ho 
coolly  asks,  "lias  not  the  North  really  had  tlie  kernel, 
and  the  South  the  mere  shell  ?  "  We  answer,  that  it 
evinces  not  only  interior  demoralization  of  spirit,  but 
gross  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  to 
argue  that  a  system  which  is  "the  sum  of  all  vil- 
lanies," — covering  a  large  portion  of  territory,  turning 
the  most  fertile  soil  into  barrenness,  making  labor  dis- 
reputable and  beastly,  destroying  all  motives  for  ener- 
gy, accumulation,  enterprise  and  thrift,  and  making 
the  South  "full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty," — can, 
in  itself,  either  be  prosperous  to  those  who  maintain  it, 
or  the  source  of  prosperity  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Slavery  is  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing — a  ter- 
rible curse  universally,  whether  regarded  in  a  pecuni- 
ary, social,  physical,  moral,  or  political  view,  and  noth- 
ing but  evil  flows  from  it  continually.  It  has  cost  the 
North  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  has  ever  produced,  and 
been  a  powerful  check  upon  its  prosperity  and  wealth  ; 
for  if  free  labor  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  substitu- 
ted for  slave  labor,  the  whole  country  would  now  be 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  richer  than  it  is,  and 
possess  a  much  larger  population,  in  a  very  different 
stage  of  development.  Slavery  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  a  self-sustaining  institution;  it  has  never  been 
able  to  "make  both  ends  meet";  it  "lays  up  nothing 
for  a  rainy  day  " ;  it  does  not  meet  its  liabilities ;  its 
tendency  is  to  irretrievable  bankruptcy.  It  is  time  to 
slop  this  cant  about  the  "immense"  indebtedness  of 
the  North  to  the  South.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the 
South  grows  a  valuable  raw  material,  requiring  neith- 
er skill  nor  educated  intelligence  in  its  cultivation, 
which  the  free  North,  by  her  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprise,  is  en- 
abled to  convert  into  various  fabrics  of  use  and  value, 
finding  a  market  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  what 
rule  of  arithmetic,  or  by  what  mode  of  reasoning,  the 
lazy,  shiftless,  slave-driving  South  is  to  b"e  credited  for 
what  the  North  has  legitimately  done  through  her  own 
energies,  under  the  inspiration  of  freedom,  we  have 
not  the  wit  to  perceive.  "Credit  to  whom  credit  is 
due" — hut  what  claim  has  Slavery  to  any  of  the 
achievements  of  Freedom  ? 

3.  The  imputation  thrown  upon  the  administration, 
that  its  object,  by  the  present  war,  is  "  to  keep  slavery 
secure,  in  order  to  continue  the  enormous  profits  (!) 
the  North  has  made  by  its  use,"  is  too  ridiculous  to 
need  refutation.  It  is  because  the  traitorous  slav 
breeding  Secessionists  believe,  or  at  least  affect  to 
believe,  that  slavery  can  have  little  or  no  security  in 
the  new  order  of  things,  that  they  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Union,  and  organized  their  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  commenced  a  war  for  the  seizure  of 
the  National  Capital,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  entire 
North.  Are  their  instincts  not  as  quick  and  sure  as 
those  of  our  correspondent  in  this  matter  1 

4.  "J.  W."  thinks  that  "the  continuance  or  abo- 
lition of  slavery  at  the  South  we  may  safely  leave  to 
a  Power  that,  in  its  own  good  time,  will  duly  regard 
the  oppressed  every  where."  This  is  an  easy  method 
of  shuffling  off  duties  and  responsibilities  which  that 
same  Power  has  imposed  upon  us  all,  to  "execute 
judgment,  and  deliver  him  that  is  spoiled  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor,"  and  to  "  have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness";  but  it  will 
produce  nothing  but  fiery  retribution.  "Let  him  that 
stole  steal  no  more"  —  "Break  every  yoke,  and  let 
the  oppressed  go  free  "  —  "  Tbou  shaft  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself"  —  these  are  God's  methods  of  putting 
an  end  to  slavery,  at  once  and  forever. 

5.  As  for  the  right  of  secession,  we  deem  it  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  re-open  that  question  in  our  columns. 
Admitting  the  revolutionary  doctrine  laid  down  iu  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  true,  as  against  in- 
tolerable and  long  continued  oppression  and  usurpa- 
tion, we  deny  that  the  Secessionists  find  in  it  any  war- 
rant or  justification  for  their  perfidious  and  piratical 
conduct ;  and  as  the  controversy  is  with  them,  and 
their  enormous  robberies  and  astounding  crimes,  we 
protest  making  it  a  matter  of  abstract  reasoning,  and 
not  of  special  application.  They  have  suffered  no 
wrong  or  injustice  at  the  hand  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  contrail^  it, 
until  now,  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  slaveholdiug 
interests  and  purposes ;  and  now  they  resort  to  every 
devilish  machination  to  overthrow  it.  The  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution is  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing 
in  any  State  Constitution  or  law  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding " ;  and  that  determines  its  supremacy 
and  its  universality  alike. 

6.  To  the  plea,  that  "  it  is  for  the  scceders  to  de- 
cide, as  did  the  Colonics,  how  much  they  were  op- 
pressed ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  right  of  seces 
sion"  —  we  reply,  that  it  is  equally  the  right  of  all 
others  to  decide  the  same  question  ;  and  if  the  outcry 
of  governmental  oppression  be  a  lying  pretence  for  a 
wicked  purpose,  —  as  it  surely  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance,—  then  "  the  right  of  secession  "  is  fundamen- 
tally affected  by  it,  and  cannot  exist  in  reason. 

7.  How  is  it  that  "J.  W."  has  nothing  but  sneers 
and  censures  for  the  North,  and  apologies  and  excuses 
for  the  South  ?  His  letter,  dated  at  New  York,  would 
seem  to  be  better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

"The  Uprising  op  a  Great  People.  The  Uni- 
ted States  in  1861.  li'roin  the  French  of  Count 
Age'nor  de  Gasparin :  by  Mary  L.  Booth.  New 
York  :  C.  Seribner,  1861."— pp.  263. 

This  book,  written  in  Prance,  early  in  the  present 
year,  and  last  month  published  (in  translation)  in  this 
country,  takes  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  view  of  the 
present  crisis  in  American  affairs.  The  author  re- 
joices in  the  substitution  of  contest  for  compromise, 
entertaining  a  confident  expectation  that  the  existing 
war  has  made  a  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery  i 
this  country.  Not  that  he  expects  an  immediate  or 
simultaneous  termination  of  it;  the  country  is  too 
large,  and  the  controlling  influences  too  various,  to 
permit  this  extent  of  good  fortune  ;  but  he  anticipates 
an  impairing  of  the  Slave  Power  in  various  directions, 
as  a  result  of  its  desperate  attempt  to  rule  or  ruin  the 
country,  and  a  steady  continuance  of  this  process, 
until  State  after  State  finds  itself  compelled  to  abandon, 
first  the  rebellion,  and  then  the  cause  of  it.  He  con- 
siders the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  triumphs,  the  completion  of  which  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

Count  Gasparin's  view  of  the  relation  of  the  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  anti-slavery  reform  is  far 
more  favorable  to  those  bodies  than  facts  will  warrant. 
He  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Congregational 
and  Methodist  sects  have  been  active  opponents  of 
slavery;  that  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  discharged  their  Choctaw  mis- 
sionaries because  the  latter  would  not  oppose  slavery ; 
tliat  the  other  "religious  societies"  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  American  Tract  Society)  take  a  right 
position  upon  this  subject ;  and  that  the  great  "  Amer- 
ican awakening" — which  he  assumes  to  he  materially 
different  from  the  "revivals"  of  previous  years — 
contributed  actively  to  increase  the  hostility  of  the 
North  to  slavery.  We  cannot  blame  him  for  making 
such  mistakes,  for  all  these  things  have  been  asserted 
in  "religious"  newspapers  which  ho  thought  trust- 
worthy ;  and  many  people  in  this  country  have  fallen, 
through  the  same  means,  into  the  same  errors. 

In  a  chapter  called  "  The  Present  Crisis,"  the  au- 
thor sketches  the  steps  that  have  led  to  our  existing 
position,  predicts  that  neither  cotton  nor  free  trade 
will  obtain  European  support  for  the  rebel  slavehold- 
ers, and  shows  that  even  in  the  (Improbable)  event  of 
an  ultimate  separation  of  the  extreme  South,  the  bor- 
der slave  States  will  surely  recognize  the  fact  that 
every  consideration  of  honor  and  welfare  tends  In 
Identify  them  with  the  North  rather  than  with  the 
South. 

The  "  Coexistence  of  the  two  Baeea  after  Emanei- 
palion" is  next  considered,  and  Hie  author  strongly 
■n  tains  both  the  possibility  and  the  desirableness  of 
a  peaceful  continuance  of  black  and  while  in  the  same 
munity,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights, 
and    under   equal  protection    by   (he  same   lnws.      lie 

assumes  that  .UcTocquevillc'a  diflbring  judgment  was 


too  hastily  formed,  under  the  influence  of  the  then 
recent  catastrophe  of  St.  Domingo.  Ami  he  adduces 
abundant  evidence  from  the  later  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  that  the  prcjndiees,  formerly  deemed 
ineradicable,  have  been  in  great  part  overcome,  and 
that  prosperity,  with  immense  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  free- 
dom. He  anticipates  a  similar  result  in  the  United 
States,  and  speaks  with  just  severity  of  the  proscrip- 
tion of  colored  people  in  some  of  the  States  calling 
themselves  free.  If  Count  Gasparin  knew  how  uni- 
versally the  Northern  churches  still  join  in  separating 
the  colored  people  into  a  caste  more  or  less  pointedly 
degraded,  ho  would  see  more  clearly  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  popular  religion- 
Several  erroneous  statements  in  this  book  in  regard 
to  the  Abolitionists  seem  to  show  that  its  author  has 
judged  of  them  by  second-hand  information,  instead 
of  acquainting  himself  with  the  action,  the  speeches 
and  the  writings  of  their  chief  representatives.  He, 
however,  recognizes  the  great  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Republican  party,  understanding  that 
the  latter  is  pledged  to  resist  only  the  extension  of  sla- 
very, while  the  former  oppose  its  very  existence. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  so  strongly  against  a  com- 
promise between  liberty  and  slavery,  its  condemnation 
of  oppression  is  so  energetic  and  thorough,  that  one 
cannot  help  feeling  surprise  as  well  as  pain  at  a  sin- 
gle exceptional  expression,  on  page  167  of  the  trans- 
lation.    It  says — 

"  Upon  the  ruling  question,  that  of  the  Territories, 
the  theory  of  the  North  evinces  justice  and  clearness  ; 
between  the  ultra  Abolitionists,  who  wish  Congress  to 
interfere  to  close  by  force  all  the  Territories  to  slave- 
ry, and  the  South,  which  wishes  Congress  to  inter- 
fere to  open  by  force  all  the  Territories  to  slavery,  it 
adopts  this  middle  position  ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territories  shall  open  or  close  them  to  slavery,  accord- 
ing to  their  will.  It  is  the  right  of  the  majority,  re- 
cognized there  as  elsewhere." 

To  say  nothing  of  any  other  error  in  this  para- 
graph, a  moment's  reflection  would  have  shown  the 
writer  that  the  right  of  the  majority  does  not  include 
the  right  to  enslave  ;  and  that  it  by  no  means  "  evinces 
justice"  to  allow  our  white  neighbor  to  trample, 
with  impunity,  upon  the  rights  of  our  black  neighbor. 
Surely,  such  a  course  would  be  just  neither  to  the 
slaves  first  subjugated  by  it,  nor  to  the  free  laborers 
whose  labor  thus  comes  to  be  stigmatized  as  degrad- 
ing, nor  to  tlie  black  women  who  would  be  by  that 
act  degraded  to  the  position  of  concubines  or  breeding 
cattle,  nor  to  the  white  -women  whose  husbands, 
brothers,  lovers  and  sons  would  yield  to  the  opportu- 
nities of  licentious  indulgence  created  by  slavery. 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  called  "The  Churches 
and  Slavery,"  the  author  administers  a  hearty  rebuke 
to  those  who  withhold  their  labors  from  the  cause  of 
the  slave  on  the  pretext,  true  or  false,  that  there  are 
sceptics,  rationalists,  free-thinkers  in  the  ranks  of  Ab- 
olitionism. He  declares  that  the  orthodoxy  which 
draws  such  conclusions  and  adopts  such  a  course  ap- 
pears suspicious  to  him;  and  he  intimates  that  the 
scepticism  in  question  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
unfaithfulness  and  ill  conduct  of  the  people  who  most 
conspicuously  claim  to  be  called  Christians. — c.  k.  w. 


THE    TIME    FOB    ACTION. 

Mr.  Editor — Has  the  time  come  for  Abolitionists 
to  lay  aside  their  armor,  or  relax  their  efforts?  On 
the  contrary,  ought  they  not  now,  more  than  ever,  to 
be  up  and  doing?  These  are  questions  that  weigh 
upon  the  minds  of  some  who  are  anxious  not  to  be 
caught  napping,  and  at  a  time  when  they  should  be 
most  awake.  ' 

Could  it  be  made  certain  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  slavery,  this  should  not  satisfy  us.  We 
should  know  how  it  is  to  end — whether  by  the  upris- 
ing of  the  slaves,  and  the  sacrifices  they  must  make 
while  asserting  and  maintaining  their  freedom, — by 
the  consent  of  their  masters,  made  necessary  by  the 
exigencies  of  their  case,  and  for  the  purpose  of  using 
them  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  South,— by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  diabolical  threats  of  some,  in  case  of 
Northern  interference ;  or  by  a  decree  of  our  govern- 
ment, as  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  way  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  remove  its  cause,  and  prevent  future 
outbreaks.  This  latter  is  the  only  way  to  be  desired, 
and  to  this  our  efforts,  and  those  of  every  patriot  and 
philanthropist,  should  be  directed  now.  We  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  our  old  mode  of  tactics, 
it  seems  difficult  to  change,  and  adapt  it  to  the  change 
of  circumstances  we  ourselves  have  created.  We 
have  precipitated  the  present  crisis  ;  let  us  not  under- 
rate our  ability  to  affect  public  sentiment  in  such  a 
way  that  the  government  will  be  compelled  to  take 
this  course. 

It  is  well  that  the  people  have  been  made  familiar 
with  the  thought,  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
"  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell," 
as  it  will  be  easier  to  impress  upon  them  the  truth 
that  such  a  thing  actually  exists,  and  that  they  are 
parties  to  it;  and  if  not  from  high  moral  considera- 
tions, then  from  motives  of  expediency,  they  may  be 
induced  to  demand  that  it  shall  no  longer  stand. 
While  the  Secessionists  are  trampling  under  foot  the 
entire  Constitution,  our  government  can  only  be  play- 
ing fast  and  loose,  acting  with  no  high  and  honorable 
purpose,  and  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  results,  till 
that  portion  of  it  made  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rebels  is  repealed.  If  the  people  demand  this,  the 
government  will  act  accordingly.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
people,  if  not  the  government  itself,  are  ready  for  it. 
Why  should  we  not  give  the  people  an  opportunity, 
and  ask  them  to  speak?  A  hundred  conventions, 
held  between  this  and  the  first  of  December,  and  for 
this  specific  purpose,  and  in  which  a  host  of  such 
veterans  as  J.  R.  Giddings,  Gerrit  Smith,  Beriaii 
Green,  and  many  prominent  politicians  and  clergymen 
who  have  never  been  identified  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  would  gladly  cooperate,  may  be  what  is 
needed,  and  what  Congress  and  the  government  may 
wish.  If  this  is  taking  too  favorable  a  view  of  the 
government,  let  us  make  it  possible  for  a  Cromwell  to 
arise,  and  obtain  a  name  greater  and  more  enduring 
than  that  of  any  English  leader.  J.  C. 


In  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  on  Monday 
last,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the 
following  resolution :  — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  appointed  a  committee  of 
Bne .member  from  each  State,  who  shall  report  to  the 
House  at  the  next  session  such  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  as  shall  assuage  all  grievances  and  bring 
about:  a  reconstruction  of  the  National  Union,  and  that 
for  the  preparation  of  such  satisfactory  adjustment, 
and  the  conference  requisite  for  that  end,  a  commission 
of  seven  citizens  lie  appointed,  consisting  of  Edward 
Everett,  Millard  Fillmore,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  Thomas  Kwing,  Franklin  Pierce  and 
James  Guthrie,  who  shall  request  from  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  the  appointment  of  a  similar  com- 
mission, who  shall  meet  and  confer  on  the  subject  in 
the  city  of  Louisville  on  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  that  said  committee  report  their  action  to  the 
next  session  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 
States  for  their  ratification. 

Mr.  Washburne  of  Illinois  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cox  moved  a.  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Disagreed  to;  i'2  against  85. 

The  author  of  such  a  proposition  is  certainly  de- 
mented, and  a  commission  of  lunacy  should  be  taken 
out  in  his  ease  forthwith. 

A  bill,  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Southern 
rebels,  has  been  passed  by  Congress— the  last  section 
being  as  follows  : — 

"  Sec.  4.  A  nd  be  It  further  enacted,  That  whenever 
any  person  claiming  to  he  entitled  to  Hie  service  or 
labor  of  any  other  person,  under  the  laws  of  any  Stale. 

States,  or  shall  permit  Mm  to  be  so  employed,  he  shall 

forfeit  all  right  to  such  service  or  labor,  and  the  per- 
son whose  labor  or  service  is  thus  claimed  .-hall  be 
thenceforth  discharged  therefrom,  any  law  io  the  cou 

trary  notwithstanding." 


50^=  Look  at  the  articles  from  the  Huston  Pilot  and 

Boston   Post,  in  our  "Refuge  of  Oppression"  (his 

week,  and  see  how  plainly  sedition  against  th  e  govern- 
ment oozes  out  in  every  sentence  ! 


THE    PEOPOSED    TAX. 

A  direct  tax   and   special   duties  are*  intended  to  be 

levied  by  Congress  on  property,  real  and  personal, 
on  distilled  liquors,  distilling  apparatus,  vehicles  and 
slaves.  Why  specified  articles  are  selected,  in  addi- 
tion to  chattels  generally,  is  not  so  clear.  The  incis- 
ure partakes  of  the  arbitrary,  in  a  conspicuous  sense. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  seceded  States  will 
contribute  much  to  either  branch,  and  especially  for 
their  slaves.  Now,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Kentucky 
and  Delaware,  as  well  as  Western  Virginia,  all  yet 
belonging  to  the  Union,  contain  many  slaves  ;  and  it 
seems  of  somewhat  doubtful  expediency  to  levy  a  tax 
on  their  negroes,  thus  making  an  invidious  distinction 
between  them  and  their  more  disloyal  brethren  of  the 
South,  who  will  virtually  nullify  the  tax  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  by  repudiating  it,  and  demonstrating 
fjo  the  loyal  citizens  their  price  of  loyalty  imposed  by 
a  friendly  government.  Such  course  will  naturally 
tend  to  excite  their  opposition,  and  afford  the  sc- 
ceders a  powerful  argument  of  aggravation,  to  in- 
duce them  also  to  secede.  It  will  make  trouble, 
and  is  not  judicious  in  their  critical  condition.  Why 
sting  them  to  exasperation?  Again,  it  is  the  Repub- 
lican party  which  is  in  power.  An  act  of  this  kind  at 
once  not  only  admits,  butalleges  slaves  to  be  property, 
subject  even  to  taxation.  It  regards  them  as  chattels. 
If  so,  the  free-soil  doctrine  of  prohibition  to  slavery 
in  the  territories  is  a  mockery  ;  for,  certainly,  if  the 
slave  be  a  chattel,  an  article  of  property,  and  the 
South  has  a  common  right  to  the  Territories,  it  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  convey  slaves  thither  as  its  ac- 
knowledged property.  Denial  of  this  right  is  thus  a 
gross  wrong;  and  tlie  present  contention,  based  as  it 
evidently  is  on  the  asserted  and  denied  chum  to  intro- 
duce slavery  in  the  Territories,  is  an  unjust  and  self- 
condemnatory  war,  on  the  Republican  part.  This  in- 
clines to  indicate  what  the  probable  result  of  the 
struggle  will  be.  Indeed,  it  is  an  incipient  compromise 
held  out  to  the  South,  ready  to  be  completed  on  the 
first  opportune  occasion.  It  says  to  that  section,  what- 
ever we  may  profess,  we  actually  agree  with  you  in 
your  fundamental  and  vital  doctrine;  why  fight  any 
longer  ?  Carry  slavery  where  you  wish.  Let  us  look 
at  the  tax.  Our  estimated  annual  expense  is  four  hun- 
dred millions.  This  bill  proposes  to  assess  upon  the 
nation  an  annual  tax  of  thirty  millions.  Tc  do  this, 
it  provides  for  the  districting  of  the  country  ,for  the  ap- 
pointment of  assessors,  collectors -and  clerks,  at  three, 
four,  and  five  dollars  a  day,with  mileage  in  the  bargain, 
This  apparatus  will  cost  from  five  to  ten  millions  to 
collect  thirty.  That  will  reduce  the  sum  collected 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  net.  Simple  interest 
on  the  debt  amounts  to  twenty-four  millions  ;  and  the 
cost  of  raising  the  debt  at  first  is  not  small,  in  the  way 
of  certificates,  &c.,  engraved  in  very  expensive  style. 
Now,  how  much  of  the  principal  will  be  cancelled  by  a 
tax,  if  the  net  receipts  therefrom  are  scarcely  equal 
to  the  simple  interest  on  the  same,  perhaps  less  ? 
Again,  if  the  war  continue,  another  four  hundred  mil- 
lions will  soon  be  needed ;  and  what  then?  As  it  pro- 
gresses, the  tariff  becomes  more  powerless  ;  for  com- 
merce and  trade  diminish,  importations  are  less,  peo- 
ple quit  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  from  necessity,  office- 
holders in  duplicate  clamor  for  their  salaries,  and 
where  are  we  then  ?  Try  a  third  year,  and  are  we 
impoverished,  or  not  ?  Whence  collect  these  series  of 
millions  from  a  disabled  people  ?  Indeed,  will  the 
people  suffer  such  policy  to  continue  long,  before  they 
interpose  to  arrest  its  headlong  career  ?  Certainly 
not.  They  will  perceive  nothing  but  a  stagnating 
debt  daily  accumulating,  and  no  means  of  earning  the 
wherewith  to  pay  it,  or  to  procure  food  and  clothing. 
Such  are  the  paraphernalia  of  war;  and  if  it  has  no 
other  object  than  to  conquer  a  compromise,  as  above 
intimated,  why  not  ground  arms  now,  and  disperse  for 
home,  without  farther  sacrifice,  expense,  trouble  and 
bloodshed?  Let  the  compromise  be  effected,  and  save 
the  Union  here,  rather  than  invite  foreign  nations  to 
come  and  wrest  away  from  an  exhausted  people  their 
national  heritage. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to 
the  population,  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  national  debts;  but,  not  a 
word  enforcing  any  particular  course.  Circumstances 
suggest  the  ways  and  means.  Our  present  circum- 
stances dictate  rigid  economy.  Extravagance  is  akin 
to  treason.  Money  is  needed  :  it  must  come,  so  long 
as  it  can  come.  When  the  ability  ceases,  bankruptcy 
supervenes.  If  we  ask  the  question,  How  long  it  will 
take  to  pay  a  debt  of  §400  at  the  rate  of  S30ayear,when 
the  interest  is  $'2±  annually,  we  shall  see  at  a  glance 
that  it  will  take  over  sixty-six  years;  or,  if  we  allow 
for  its  gradual  diminution  of  S6  every  year,  it  will 
not  take  much  less.  Apply  this  rule  to  the  §400,000,000 
annually,  for  any  scries  of  years,  and  the  gain  on  us 
becomes  more  and  more  formidable.  Now,  if  we  crip- 
ple this  §30  payment  by  the  proposed  costs  of  collec- 
tion, it  will  take  four,  five  or  more  centuries  to  abolish 
the  debt  of  one  year  alone.  Years  will  dwindle  to 
comparative  minutes  and  seconds  in  the  calculation. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  course  proposed  by  this  bill. 
It  is  far  from  economy.  It  may  be  a  fine  sop  for  the 
disappointed  office-seekers,  who  so  multitudinously 
thronged  the  public  purse  as  it  passed  into  Kepublican 
bands.  The  people  generally  must  pay  the  assess- 
ments, all  parties  must  join  ;  but,  the  sop  will  be  mo- 
nopolized by  one  party,  while  all  unite  to  sustain  the 
Union.  The  masses  can  very  appropriately  cry  out 
to  these  assessors  and  their  retinue,  as  the  frogs  in  the 
fable  cried  to  the  boys,  "Itmay  be  sport  to  you  ;  it  is 
death  to  us." 

To  avoid  this  extravagant  per  centage  for  collection 
seems  very  easy.  Let  Congress  assess  each  State  its 
proportion  ;  and  let  each  State  be  responsible  for  that 
sum.  It  can  be  readily  collected,  with  little  or  no  ex- 
pense. Every  town  and  city  has  its  collector  and 
treasurer.  A  State  tax  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun;  nor  is  a  county  tax.  Both  these  are  apportion- 
ed among  the  several  towns  and  cities,  and  are  assess- 
ed by  the  respective  assessors  therein.  These  know 
the  value  of  property,  and  have  State  valutions 
and  the  census  to  aid  them.  The  same  people 
are  to  be  taxed,  and  are  to  pay  into  their  several 
treasuries.  The  sum  doomed  to  Massachusetts  is 
.about  §1,237,000.  Our  State  valuation  is  about 
§898,000,000.  That  makes  about  #1.88  on  $1000.  An 
additional  item  on  our  tax-bills  to  this  effect  is  :dl  that 
is  needed.  There  is  no  necessity  of  creating  another 
horde  of  officers  and  offices,  with  their  concomi- 
tant expenscsjtheir mileage, blanks,  "paper and  twine," 
and  letting  these  fleece  the  public  purse,  now  so 
gaunt  and  flimsy.  Massachusetts  can  send  her 
militia,  and  she  can  send  her  sum  of  money.  She  can 
pass  around  her  own  contribution-box,  and  transmit 
its  contents  in  the  aggregate  to  Washington.  So  with 
other  States.  Our  town  assessors,  collectors  and 
treasurers  are  amply  adequate  to  perform  this  duty, 
as  they  are  to  collect  any  other  State  tax.  If  it 
be  requisite  that  specie  he  paid,  let  it  be  so  understood ; 
and  it  can  be  as  readily  forthcoming  to  our  officers  as 
to  a  bevy   of  national  ones,  a  swarm  of  excise-men. 


KETUP1T   OF  FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

Rockland,    (Me.)  July  16,  1861. 
Dear  Garrison  :  Mr.  Lovejoy  has  introduced  into 
Congress  this  resolution  : — 

That  it  is  no   part  of  the  duty  of  soldiers  of  (he 
United  Slates  to  capture  or  return  fugitive  slaves. "    ' 

On  this,  the  New  XovkMerald,  of  July  13lh,  thus 
comments  : — 

"A  speedy  return  to  the  Union,  or  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  is  the  issue  now  presented  to  Jeff.  Davis  and 
confederates.     Impressed  with  the  conviction  that 

the  war  has  already  reached  a  point  that  threatens 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  we  would  ronxs/ly  mfnwnisfi  the  revolted  States 
that  llirir  oiih/  hope  ,■/' so/it,/  dipmdn  upon  tloir  imuodlot,- 

'mission  to  th,-  Union, 

This  is  the   linn-  I'm-    a    decisive  movement    in  favor 

of  peace,  while  yet  our  abolition  agitators,  and  the 
wholo  abolition  movement  or  the  North,  an-  beldin 
subjection  to  tlie  one  greal  cause  of  the   Union  :  sub 

lued  and  silenced  as  [hey   an1,  the  only    hope    of  em' 


abolition  fanatics  now  is,  that  this  war  will  go  on  until 
drowned  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  he  consumed; 
and  their  only  fear  is,  that  iMvery  will  yet  be  saved 
bii  a  timely  treaty  of  peace.  Accordingly,  before 
the  South  lias  suffered  the  humiliation  of  a  dis- 
graceful defeat,  and  while  they  may  yet  command  tin- 
powerful  intervention  iu  their  behalf  of  the  Union  con- 
■rvaiivcs  of  the  North,  we  would  urge  upon  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  confederates  the  saving  alternative  of 
submission  to  the  Union.  Let  them  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  trust  to  (lie  magnanimity  of  the  North,  and 
let  them  send,  up  their  representatives  again  to  Con- 
gress, and  they  wilt  be  able,  at  once  and  for  the  future,  to 
GONIEOL  Tin;  POLICY  or  THE  GOVEBNHBHT  ix  KB" 
,F  OF  THE  I'EJfl'-ECT  SKCLJUTV,  PHOSPEEIXY.  A-ND 
PEBPBTCITT    OP  BOtTXHEBH    SLAVEIitf." 

This  mac  nan  i  si  rev  of  TBB  NobthI"  Should  the 
slaveholdiug  rebels  lay  down  their  arms  to-morrow, 
unconditionally,  would  the  people  of  the  North  con- 
sent to  mount  guard  over  slavery,  and  to  bind  and 
hold  four  millions  of  men  and  women  in  chains,  while 
these  murderers  and  pirates  (for  such  the  United 
States  now  declares  the  rebels)  scourge  and  work,  tor- 
ture and  dehumanize  them  1  It  is  become,  or  is  fast 
becoming,  the  settled  conviction  of  the  entire  North- 
ern mind,  that  civil  war  h  thrust  upon  the  North  by 
the -South  solely  "in  behalf  of  the  perfect  security, 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade."  All  in  the  North  and  South  know  that,  as 
Stephens,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy  of 
man-stealers,  declares,  "  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  is 
the  one  idea  that  underlies  the  Secession  move- 
ment"— that  this  stone,  rejected  (as  Stephens  says)  by 
the  founders  of  the  United  States  government,  is 
made  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Confederacy.  To 
consent  to  "the  perfect  security,  prosperity  and  per- 
petuity of  slavery  "  is  all  the  South  ever  asked  of  the 
North.  To  compel  the  North  thus  to  give  perfect  se- 
curity to  slavery,  the  kidnapping  South  has  forced  us 
to  send  to  the  field  of  blood  400,000  of  our  sons, 
brothers,  husbands  and  fathers,  at  an  expense  of 
$400,000,000.  After  this  enormous  outlay  of  blood 
and  money  to  resist  the  man-stealing  tyrants,  will  the 
Northern  people  consent  to  their  demands,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  lay  down  their  arms  ?  Only  to  take 
them  up  again  when  they  shall  deem  other  securities 
to  kidnapping  necessary  ! 

The  Herald  is  mistaken.  The  dominion  of  slavery 
over  the  North  is  at  an  end.  It  can  never  regain  the 
power  whieh  it  had  six  months  ago.  This  city  (Rock- 
land) of  8000  inhabitants,  where,  lam  told,  not  an 
Abolitionist  could  be  found  one  year  ago,  is  now  all 
but  unanimous  for  prosecuting  the  war  till  slavery, 
the  cause  of  all  our  troubles,  is  wiped  out.  The  con- 
viction is  settling  upon  all  minds,  that  no  settlement  of 
the  conflict  can  ever  be  reached  but  by  the  immedi- 
ate, or  prospective  and  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
Whatever  comes,  the  United  States  Government  will 
never  be  controlled  in  behalf  of  slavery  as  it  has  been. 
It  will  never  be  made  the  watch-dog  and  blood-hound 
of  slaveholders  as  it  has  been.  To  this  the  people  of 
the  North  have  been  led,  (1,)  by  the  battle  of  Ideas 
waged  by  Abolitionists  for  thirty  years;  and,  (2,)  by 
the  battle  of  bullets  and  bayonets  now  forced  upon 
them  by  the  South.  The  Northern  backs  will  not 
bend  further  to  the  lash  and  yoke  of  the  kidnappers. 

Why  should  the  North  try  further  to  deceive  the 
South  %  The  lying  promises  of  the  North  of  help  to 
the  South,  in  case  they  should  dissolve  tlie  Union,  in- 
duced the  slaveholders  to  begin  this  bloody  war.  The 
slaveholders  never  had  inaugurated  this  war  of  bullets, 
only  with  the  expectation  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Herald  and  other  papers,  and  the  pro-slavery  party  of 
the  North.  Too  late  tbey  learn  how  their  friends  at 
the  North  lied  to  them.  Now  these  false  Mends 
would  induce  the  pirates  to  lay  down  their  arms  by  a 
promise  of  "  perfect  security,  prosperity  and  perpetui- 
ty to  slavery." 

So  certainly  as  the  South  submit  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  man-stealing  will  be  made  more  secure,  pros- 
perous and  perpetual,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the 
North,  so  certainly  are  they  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment Let  the  South  and  the  North  rest  assured,  that 
if  the  war  of  bullets  ends  without  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, the  war  op  ideas  will  instantly  be  renewed, 
and  prosecuted  with  a  purpose  more  fixed,  a  courage 
more  indomitable,  and  an  energy  more  resistless  than 
ever.  They  will  find  that  the  "  Abolition  fanatics  and 
agitators  "  are  not  dead,  nor  asleep,  but  only  resting 
on  their  arms,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  bul- 
lets. If  the  rifled  cannon  of  this  battle  can  decide  the 
conflict  in  favor  of  liberty  to  all,  without  regard  to 
class,  clime  or  condition,  the  Abolition  fanatics  will  be 
content.  If  not,  they  will  again  gird  on  their  God- 
appointed,  heaven -tempered  and  irresistible  armor, 
and  renew  the  battle  of  Ideas  against  slavery,  and 
never  rest  till  the  enslaver  and  the  enslaved,  the  kid- 
napper and  kidnapped,  shall  rejoice  in  the  self-evident 
truth  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed 
with  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

Yours,  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


EKEED0M  P0E  ALL  ! 

Worcester,  July  22,  1861. 

Dear  Garrison, — The  following  sentiments  were 
uttered  at  the  close  of  a  discourse  iu  Trinity  Congre- 
gational Church,  Fitchburg,  yesterday  afternoon.  Per- 
haps you  will  deem  them  to  have  an  appropriate  sig- 
uiheancy,  which  will  make  them  of  general  interest 
in  the  perilous  passing  hour. 

"The  panic  which  is  reported  here,  to-day,  as  hav- 
ing seized  the  Federal  forces  in  Virginia,  is  no  extra- 
ordinary thing  in  the  annals  of  war.  Jehovah  often 
made  use  of  panics  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  foes  of 
Israel;  Sometimes,  also,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Israel- 
ites themselves,  when  they  had  sinned  against  God, 
and  He  had  risen  to  judge  them,  as  the  same  God 
has  now  plainly  risen  to  judge  slavery  at  the  South, 
and  us  at  the  North,  for  our  past  guilty  complicity 
with  it.  We  shall,  without  doubt,  experience  yet 
other  reverses  in  this  war,  until  we  have  repented  of 
our  slaveholdiug,  and  have  done  the  work  meet  for 
repentance,  in  the  national  proclamation  of  liberty — 
until,  in  other  words,  in  compliance  with  the  military 
necessity  which  is  now  plainly  upon  ns,  we  call  upon 
the  loyal  free  colored  men  of  the  North  to  aid  in 
quelling  the  pro-slavery  rebellion,  and  until  also  wo 
declare  to  the  slaves  of  the  South,  Yon  are  here- 
after FREE.** 

But  to  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  discourse  re- 
ferred to : — 

""We  learn  that  the  providential  duty  of  the  hour 
plainly  is,  to  unite  iu  executing  the  purpose  of  God. 
If  we  believe  the  Divine  purpose  in  this  war  to  be 
the  overthrow  of  slavery,  then  our  duty  is  to  oo-OFS- 

RATE  IN  THE  FUI.F1 1.I.M  KXT  OF  THAT  PURPOSE  ;  and  it 

is  a  great  mistake  iu  Christian  philosophy  and  con- 
duct, when  we  come  to  a  conclusion  iu  regard  to  what 
is  soon  to  be,  either  from  the  providential  course  oi' 
events,  or  from  any  other  way  of  forecasting  the 
future, — it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  stand  stiil  to  see  the 

.alvation  of  God,  indisposed  or  afraid  to  act,  lest  we 
precipitate  the  result.  And  yet.  is  not  this  just  the 
position  of  many  of  the  ministers  and  people  of  God1 
now,  by  reason  of  which  the  war  dallies,  reverses  :nv 

experienced,  aild  ripening  of  events  is  retarded,  and 
there  seems  to  be  wanting  strength  to  deliver  the 
near  births  of  Providence  i 

Let  none  of  us  be  afraid  actively  to  co-operate  with 

tr  blessed   Lord  and  Master,   the  rightful  governor 

of  this  world,  iu  what  we  believe  to  be  the  designs  of 

Providence    with   regard    to   slavery.      Let    ns   not   he 

bund  counselling  or  observing  silence  and  Enaction  in 

regard  to  it,  at  the  very  time  when  we  profess  to  he- 
lie  ve  that  God  is  about  to  overt lirow  it.      As  if  master 

iv  inactivity,  in  reference  to  the  relics  of  barbarism  left 
in  our  world,  were  the  (rue  policy  (or  ministers  and 
churches,  rather  than  bold  aggression  J    as  if  we  had 

no  holy  enthusiasm  to  be  the  active  executors  of  the 

inc  purposes;  as  if  there  were  im  BUch  pan 
.Paul,   Isaiah,  and    Moses,    that    read.     "  Wo,   (hell,  04 

•hers  together  with  God,  beseech  foM  that  ye  receive 

not  the  gmce  of  God  in  vain  "-and    '•  Ye  are  my  wit- 

□esses,  Baith  the  Lord"  anil  "  Speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward. " 

Our  manifest  duty  is  now  to  00 ■  operate  VI  illi  tiod  for 
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— the  overthrow  of  slavery,  by  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  name  of  Humanity,  of  Justice,  and  of 
Religion,  to  decree  the  national  extinction  of  slavery, 
by  proclaiming  i.iiiukty  throughout  all  the  land 

UNTO   ALL  THli  INHABITANTS  THEREOF  !      Let  US  hold 

this  up  to  the  Government,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
brave  army  that  lias  sprung  to  arms  more  wonderous- 
ly  than  the  fabulous  uprising  of  armed  men  of  old 
from  the  sowing  of  dragons'  teeth  : — You  are  the  arm y 
of  Freedom :  you  are  to  conquer  a  permanent  peace 
only  by  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  That  liberty  may 
stand,  you  must  put  oppression  down.  Your  provi- 
dential mission  is  to  put  an  cud  to  shivery.  God,  the 
Aye,  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  instincts  of  all 
Christendom,  Christianity  itself,  will  not  let  us  con- 
quer, and  kwp  slavery.  When  we  have  paid  the  ut- 
termost farthing  for  our  past  complicity  with  the  great 
crime  of  slaveholding,  when  we  have  tilled  up  the 
measure  of  suffering  through  slavery,  then  will  the 
eyes,  now  holden,  be  opened.  And  when  we  act  upon 
the  principle,  that  liberty  for  the  white  man  is  liberty 
for  the  black  man,  and  that  one  broad  banner  of  Free- 
dom must  float  over  every  American,  be  he  swarthy 
or  fair,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  victory  perch  upou 
our  starry  standard,  and  America  will  be  a  country  in- 
deed !  Speed  it,  0  Father  I  let  thy  kingdom  come! 
H.  T.  C. 


LECTURES  BY  MR.  TOSS. 

Harwich,  July  26, 1881. 
Mr.  Garrison: 

Dear  Friend, — It  is  cheering  to  perceive  that  the 
agents  of  the  Mass.  Anti-Slavery  Society  are  again 
actively  engaged  in  their  field  of  labor.  The  series 
of  lectures  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Foss 
in  this  vicinity  within  the  last  few  weeks,  has  been 
well  attended  and  highly  appreciated.  Last  Sunday, 
lie  wpoke  three  times  in  this  place,  very  acceptably,  to 
large  and  intelligent  audiences  ;  through  the  day,  at 
Union  Hall,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  Orthodox 
church,  of  which  Mr.  Munsell,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  an  outspoken  anti-slavcrv  advocate,  is  offici- 
ating clergyman.  He  was  listened  to  with  profound 
interest  and  attention,  especially  in  the  evening,  wben 
his  discourse,  pertinent  to  the  times,  and  replete  with 
forcible  illustrations,  was  not  only  characteristically 
logical,  clear  and  concise,  hut  eminently  impressive — 
reaching  the  heart  as  well  as  convincing  the  under- 
standing. 

Surely,  the  present  is  not  file  time  to  dispense  with 
our  laborers,  or  slacken  anti-slavery  exertion.  If  un- 
remitting appeals  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  nation 
have  been  demanded  to  arouse  it  to  a  sense  of  its  per- 
ilous condition,  perhaps  a  still  greater  effort  is  needed, 
in  this  transition  state  of  our  country,  to  help  turn  the 
current  of  excitement  into  right  channels, — to  influ- 
ence and  modify,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  new  order  of 
things  which  must  be  eliminated  from  the  seething 
cauldron  of  agitation  into  which  the  nation  has  been 
plunged.  At  this  great  trial-hour,  this  terrible  crisis 
in  our  national  history,  this  day  of  judgment,  when 

"  The  hand-breadth  cloud  the  sages  feared 
Its  bloody  rain  is  dropping; 
The  poison  plant  the  fathers  spared 
All  else  is  overtopping," 

it  becomes  Abolitionists  to  manifest  a  willingness 
cheerfully  and  manfully  to  bear,  by  suffering  and  sac- 
rifice, in  connection  with  their  fellow-countrymen, 
"the  pangs  of  transformation." 

If  those  who  have  moans  suffer  this  glorious  cause 
to  flag  for  want  of  pecuniary  support,  they  prove 
themselves  less  worthy  of  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  mankind  and  of  all  future  generations  than  the 
humblest  volunteer  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  who 
valiantly  pours  out  his  life-blood  as  a  libation  to  free- 
dom— proving  by  that  crowning  act  with  what  a  god- 
like nature  man  is  endowed,  and  how  capable  be  is  of 
a  noble  disinterestedness  of  purpose.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  that  means  will  be  generously  proffered  to 
enable  the  Massachusetts  Society  vigorously  to  pros- 
ecute its  work,  which  .at  this  juncture  seems  to  be  to 
quicken  and  deepen  the  growing  conviction  in  the 
public  mind,  that  Peace  can  never  again  dwell  within 
our  borders,  till  every  fibre  of  the  poison  root  of  sla- 
very is  utterly  exterminated.  Z. 


A  CALL  TOE  VIGILANCE. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  vigilant  and  clear-sighted 
watchmen  at  central  positions,  watching  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  ready  to  sound  an  alarm,  and  it  may  be 
deemed  impertinent  in  me  to  make  any  suggestion. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most  important 
crisis  of  the  anti-slavery  enterprise;  that  there  is  great 
danger  that  we  shall  rely  too  much  on  the  operations 
of  the  government  and  the  war,  and,  like  the  churches, 
throw  the  whole  responsibility  upon  Providence.  I 
suppose  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  the  administra- 
tion, from  Mr.  Lincoln  down  through  the  Cabinet, 
Gen.  Scott  and  all  the  other  Generals,  to  do  any  thing 
to  disturb  slavery.  They  are  all  devout  worshippers 
of  the  great  idol,  the  Constitution ;  they  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  border  States,  and  the  Union  men  in  the 
seceded  States.  There  is  a  favorable  side  to  the  fact, 
that  such  pro-slavery  hunkers  as  Everett,  Cushing, 
Butler,  and  Drs.  Adams,  Blagden  and  Spring  are  eon- 
tending  for  the  Union,  and  of  course  against  the 
Slaae  Power,  if  not  against  slavery  itself;  and  yet  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  danger  that  nothing  will  be  done 
towards  abolition.  The  action  in  the  Senate,  July 
18th,  on  Sherman's  and  Lane's  amendments  to  the 
bill  for  organizing  the  army;  also,  McClellan's  proc- 
lamation and  Butler's  offer  to  suppress  servile  insur- 
rections, and  the  illegal  return  of  fugitives  even  by  a 
Massachusetts  colonel,  all  show  the  tendency  of 
things. 

The  cry  of  "No  compromise!"  is  deceptive.  It 
does  not  mean  to  repudiate  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution.  If  Virginia  would  return  to  her  alle- 
giance to-day,  Gen.  Butler's  600  contrabands  would 
be  restored,  and  if  any  were  lost,  they  would  he  paid 
for.  Recent  events  show  that  the  war  will  be  sharp, 
and  probably  long,  unless  cut  short  by  the  abolition  of 
its  cause. 

I  think  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
people  a  vague  and  indefinite  idea  or  hope  that,  in 
some  way,  slavery  is  to  be  overturned  in  this  war, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  lecturers  should  be  in  the 
field  to  arouse  the  people,  so  that  they  shall  demand 
of  the  government  that  the  cause  be  removed;  that, 
as  a  matter  of  sound  policy,  of  wise  statesmanship, 
as  well  as  of  moral  right  and  of  a  Christian  trust  in 
Providence,  the  slaves  should  be  immediately  set 
free,  and,  if  need  be,  called  upon  to  aid  the  govern 
ment,  not  as  contraband  articles,  but  as  men,  subject 
to,  to  be  protected  by,  and  bound  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment. BENJ.  CHASE. 
Auburn,  N.  H. 


RECAPTURED  KEE1ZE  BY   A  BLACK   HERO. 

The  schooner  S.  J.  Waring,  of  Brookhaven,  which 

was  captured  by  ibe  Southern  privateer  JeffDavis, 

about  150  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  while  on  her  way 
from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  Sun, lav  afternoon,  in  charge  of  "Win.  Tillman,  her 
colored  steward,  who,  with  extraordinary  daring  and 
skill,  had  slaughtered  the  pirate  captain  and  two  of  his 
mates  Willi  a  hatchet,  and  then  navigated  the  vessel, 
with  the  aid  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  back  to  New 
York.  It  appears  that,  on  the  third  day  out,  (July 
7th.)  the  schooner  was  brought  to  by  the  privateer 
Jeff  Davis,  which  sent  a  boat  full  of  men  alongside, 
aiid  ordered  the  captain  of  the  schooner  to  haul  down 
the  United  States  flag,  and  declared  her  a  prize. 
They  took  from  her  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  then 
put  'on  board  a  prize  crew  of  five  men,  taking  away 
Capt.  Francis  Smith,  the  two  mates,  and  two  seamen, 
leaving  the  steward,  two  seamen,  and  Mr.  Bryce 
MaekiTmon,  a  passenger,  on  board.  The  prize  crow 
were  Montague  Amiel,  a  Charleston  pilot,  in  com- 
mand, one  named  Stevens  as  mate,  Malcolm  Sydney 
as  second  mate,  and  three  men.  Capt.  Smith  and  his 
men  were  put  by  the  Jeff  Davis  on  a  homeward- 
bound  vessel,  soon  after  their  capture,  and  sent  North, 
arriving  in  Portland  ten  days  ago.  The  prisoners 
brought  to  New  York  are  named  James  Milnor,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  James  Dorsey,  of  Point  Pleasant, 
N.  J.,  who  appears  to  be  an  innocent  sort  of  person. 

Tillman,  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  is  a  native  of 
Delaware,  aged  27  years,  but  was  taken  to  Providence, 
R.  L,  when  14  years  of  age.  He  has-  been  a  seaman 
for  the  past  ten  years,  in  the  employ  of  Jones,  Smith 
&  Co.,  of  227  Front  Street,  New  York,  who  own  the 
schooner.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  United  Slates  District  Attorney  :  — 
The  schooner  S-  J.  Waring  had  started  on  a  voyage 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Montevideo,  with  an  assorted 
cargo,  which,  with  the  vessel,  was  valued  at  §100,000. 
On' the  7th  of  July,  they  fell  in  with  the  Jeff  Davis, 
and  a  prize  crew  of  five  were  put  aboard,  who  were 
unarmed.  To  use  the  language  of  Tillman,  they  run 
10  days,  and  didn't  find  Charleston ;  we  were,  how- 
ever, only  50  miles  south  of  Charleston,  and  100  to 
the  eastward.  On  the  voyage,  they  treated  me  the 
best,  kind  of  way,  and  talked  the  best  kind  of  talk. 

One  clay,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  pirates  was  sit- 
ting in  the  cabin,  cross-legged,  smoking,  and  he  said 
to  me,  "  When  you  go  down  to  Savannah,  I  want  you 
to  go  to  my  house,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you."  I 
thought,  continued  the  negro,  "  Yes,  you  will  take 
care  of  me,  when  you  get  me  there."  I  raised  my 
hat,  and  said :  "  Yes,  Sir,  thank  you."  But,  after- 
wards, I  said  to  Billy,  (the  German,)  "  I  am  not  going 
to  Charleston  a  live  man  :  they  may  take  me  there 
dead."  He  had  been  told  by  the  prize  master  that  he 
would  get  rewarded  in  Charleston,  for  performing  his 
duty  so  well  in  bringing  the  schooner  in  ;  he  had  also 
heard  conversation  not  intended  for  his  ears,  in  regard 
to  the  price  he  would  probably  bring ;  and  he  had 
heard  the  prize  master  say  to  one  of  his  men:  "You 
talk  to  that  Stewart,  and  keep  him  in  good  heart.  He 
wilt  never  see  the  North  again,"  said  the  prize  master, 
with  an  oath.  , 

Tillman  conferred  with  two  of  the  seamen  about 
taking  possession  of  the  schooner,  but  they  declined 
adopting  any  plan.  Tillman  thought  the  matter  over 
for  three  days,  and  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  Ger- 
man, and  said,  "  If  you  are  a  man  to  stick  to  your 
word,  we  can  take  this  vessel  easy."  Then  we  made 
a  plan  that  I  should  go  to  my  berth,  and  when  most 
of  them  were  asleep,  he  was  to  give  me  some  sign,  or 
awake  me.  We  tried  this  for  two  nights,  but  no  good 
chance  offered.  But,  last  Tuesday  night,  we  caught 
them  asleep,  and  we  went  to  work.  The  mate  comes 
to  my  berth,  and  he  touches  me.  He  says,  "Now  is 
your  time."  I  went  into  my  room,  and  got  my 
hatchet.  The  first  man  I  struck-  was  the  captain. 
He  was  lying  in  a  state-room  on  the  starboard  side ; 
I  aimed  for  his  temple  as  near  as  I  could,  and  hit  him 
just  below  the  ear  with  the  edge  of  the  hatchet. 
With  that  he  made  a  very  loud  shriek.  The  passmi- 
gerjumped  up  very  much  in  a  fright.  I  told  him, 
"Do  you  be  still;  I  shall  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head."  The  passenger  knew  what  I  was  up  to;  he 
never  said  a  word  more.  I  walked  right  across  the 
cabin  to  the  second  mate's  room,  and  1  gave  him  one 
severe  blow  in  the  mole  of  the  head,  —  that  is,  right 
across  the  middle  of  his  head.  I  didn't  stop  to  see 
whether  he  was  dead  or  no,  but  I  jumped  on  deck, 
and,  as  I  did  so,  the  mate,  who  had  been  sleeping  on 
the  companion-way,  started  from  the  noise  he  had 
heard  in  the  cabin.  Just  as  he  rose  upon  his  feet,  I 
struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Then  the  Ger- 
man chap  jumped  over,  and  we  "mittened"  on  to 
him,  and  flung  him  over  the  starboard  quarter. 
Marshal  Murray.  —  What  did  you  do  then? 
Tillman. — Then  we  went  down  straight  into  the 
cabin.  The  second  mate  was  not  quite  dead.  He 
was  sitting,  leaning  against  his  berth.  I  "catched" 
him  by  the  hair  of  the  head  with  my  left  hand,  and 
struck  him  with  the  hatchet  I  bad  in  my  right  hand. 
I  told  this  young  German,  "  Well,  let's  get  him  over- 
board as  soon  as  we  can."  So  we  hauled  him  over  oi 
to  the  cabin. 
The  Marshal.  — Was  he  quite  dead  1 
Tillman.  —  No;  he  was  not  quite  dead,  but  hi 
would  not  have  lived  long.  We  flung  him  over  the 
starboard  quarter.  Then  I  told  this  German  to  go, 
and  call  that  man  Jim,  the  Southern  chap  (one  of  the 
pirates)  here.  He  called  him  aft.  Says  I,  "Jim. 
come  down  here  in  the  cabin.  Do  you  know  that  I 
have  taken  charge  of  this  vessel  to-night  ?  I  am  going 
to  put  you  in  irons.''  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  I  am  will- 
ing." He  gave  right  up.  I  kept  hnn  in. irons  till  8 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  I  then  sent  the  German 
for  him,  and  I  said  :  "  Smith,  (the  name  Milnor 
by  on  board,)  I  want  you  to  join  us,  and  help  take 
this  vessel  back.  But  mind,  the  least  crook  or  the 
least  turn,  and  overboard  you  go  with  the  rest." 
"Well,"  said  he,  "I  will  do  the  best  I  can."  And 
he  worked  well  all  the  way  back.  He  couldn't  do 
otherwise  ;  it  was  pump  or  sink. 
Marshal.  —  Did  they  beg,  any  of  them  ? 
Tillman.  —  They  didn't  have  any  chance  to  beg. 
It  was  ail  done  in  five  minutes.  In  seven  minutes  and 
a  half  after  I  struck  the  first  blow,  the  vessel  was 
squared  away  before  the  wind,  and  all  sail  on.  We 
were  50  miles  south  of  Charleston,  and  100  to  the 
eastward. 

Tillman  said  that,  at  first,  he  had  thought  of  secur- 
ing all  the  men,  and  bringing  them  all  to  New  York 
alive,  in  irons ;  but  he  found  this  was  impracticable. 
To  use  his  own  language,  "  There  were  too  many  for 
that;  there  were  five  of  them,  and  only  three  of  us." 
After  this,  I  said,  "Well,  I  will  get  back  all  I  can 
alive,  and  the  rest  I  will  kill."  Tillman  says  he  went 
away  as  a  steward,  but  came  hack  as  a  captain. 

Bryce  Mackinnon,  a  passenger,  and  others  on  board, 
recount  the  same  story. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  on  "Contrabands." 
— A  correspondent  of  the  Abington  Standard  relates 
the  following  incident  in  the  experience  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  as  it  passed  "  through  Baltimore  : " — 

"  A  fine  looking  colored  man,  about  22  years  of  age, 
liking  the  looks  of  the  Massachusetts  7th  as  itpassed, 
left  his  master,  followed  us  to  Washington,  and  into 
camp.  His  master  came  to  the  city,  and  tracing  him 
to  our  camp,  called  upon  Col.  Couch  to  deliver  him 
up.  The  Colonel  told  him  if  the  slave  was  willing  to 
go,  and  the  men  would  give  him  up,  he  would  sub- 
mit. The  slave  consented  to  see  his  master,  and  went 
with  him  outside  the  guard.  Here  the  master  tried 
to  arrest  him,  knowing  he  was  outside  our  camp  ;  but 
the  slave  started  back  upon  the  run,  his  master  after 
him.  The  guard  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  let 
the  slave  pass,  but  as  the  owner  came  up,  they  charged 
bayonets.  He  raved  and  stormed,  all  to  no  purpose, 
and  threatened  if  we  ever  came  to  Baltimore  to  re- 
member us.  The  guard  replied  they  should  like  to 
go  to  Baltimore,  and  clear  up  all  the  rebels,  adding 
the  regiment  could  do  it  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  1  believe 
they  could,  for  a  more  determined  company  of  men 
could  not  be  found." 


Floral  Memento.  Permit  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  artistic  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Knox  preserves 
funeral  and  bridal  flowers,  accompanied  with  poetic 
tributes,  framed  plain  or  elaborate,  at  choice. 

A  visit  to  her  room,  69  Anderson  street,  (near 
Pinckney  street,)  will  well  repay  those  wdio  may  be 
skeptical  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  this  depart- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  lias  attained.  N. 


S^T"  The  following  colored  pupils   received  diplo- 
mas at  the  recent  examination  of  the  public  schools 
n  Boston : — 
Bowdoin  School. — Emma  Jackson,  Eleanor  Steath. 
WeUs  School. — Anna  Amenda  Williams. 
Winthrop  School. — Cordelia  and  Rebecca  Downing. 
Boston,  July  27,  1861.  N. 


SIT^  Sketches  of  Shields  Green,  John  A.  Cope- 
land  and  Lewie  S.  Lcary  (John  Brown  Harper's  Fer- 
ry men,)  have  been  compiled  by  Wm,  C.  Nell,  and 
recently  published  in  the  Pine  and  Palm. 


g^=  The  amiable  editor  of  the  Memphis  Avalanche 
MBerti  that  "  Abe  Lincoln  is  the  bloodiest  tyrant  on 
record.  .Nero  was  a  saint  compared  with  him"!! — 
How  veiy  moderate  and  truthful  ! 


Something  of  an  excitement  was  created  in  town 
on  Saturday,  through  the  arrest  of  a  Missouri  "con- 
traband." A  Cairoite  by  the  name  of  Duvall  arrested 
a  Missouri  fugitive  near  Mound  City,  with  whom  he 
started  for  Cairo.  When  near  here,  he  was  set  upon 
by  a  couple  of  colored  sympathizers,  his  gun  taken 
from  him  and  himself  badly  pounded,  the  three  ne- 
groes then  pushing  off  for  the  Bwamp.  Duvall  man- 
aged to  get  into  town,  where  be  now  lies,  as  I  am  told, 
nearly  dead.  The  alarm  given,  a  party  of  citizens 
and  soldiers  started  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  They 
were  overtaken  in  the  swamp  near  Mound  City,  and, 
showing  fight,  were  fired  upon ;  the  arm  of  one  was 
badly  shattered,  and  another,  it  is  thought,  wounded. 
The  contraband  was  captured  and  brought  to  the 
Cairo  jail,  where  he  now  is,  "  subject  to  order,"  The 
others',  however,  escaped  and  made  their  way  into 
Mound  City,  the  authorities  there  refusing  to  give 
them  up.  What  further  followed  then  and  there,  or 
is  to  follow,  "your  deponent  saith  not." — Cairo  Con: 
Chicago  Tribune. 

*2®=The  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  by  army  offi- 
cers is  being  discussed,  and  a  petition  is  in  circulation 
tion  in  Lynn,  addressed  to  Hon.  J.  B.  Alley,  asking 
the  removal  of  Col.  Cowdin  for  delivering  a  fugitive 
to  his  master.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  the  duty  of 
our  army  officers  to  take  any  notice  of  Blaves — to  in- 
duce them  to  run  away  or  to  return  them  if  they  did 
run  away,  and  in  one  case  they  are  as  deserving  of 
praise  or  censure  as  in  the  other.  If  a  slave  runs 
away,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  the  legal 
means  of  his  recovery,  But  his  means  are  legal,  not 
military — in  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in 
accordance  with  ibe  Constitution,  and  not  in  the  sword 
or  bayonet.  He  should  seek  his  redress  in  the  law 
and  by  the  law.  We  have  not  sent  troops  to  Virginia 
to  steal  negroes,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  them, 
more  than  with  other  property,  and  God  forbid  that 
our  troops  should  be  turned  into  bloodhounds  to  scent 
the  tracfi  Of  fugitives.  They  should  have  nothing  to 
do  witli  them,  pro  or  con,  more  than  with  the  trees, 
sloue  walls  or  houses. 


SOUTHERN  COMMENTS  ON  THE  LATE 
BATTLE. 

The  comments  of  the  Southern  press  and  people 
npun  the  bite  light  near  Manassas  are  just  beginning 
to  reach  us.  So  far  as  received,  they  are  of  the  most 
jubilant  and  extravagant  character.  The  Augusta 
(Ua.)  Sentinel  remarks  :  — 

We  have  mot  the  enemy  in  force,  and  they  are 
ours!  We  have  staked  all  upon  Manassas,  anil  won! 
Remember  lion-hearted  Bartow's  words :  "  I  go  to 
illustrate  Georgia."  And  nobly  lias  he  illustrated  the 
Empire  State,  — her  valor,  her  chivalry,  her  desper- 
ate daring.  Though  dead,  he  yet  liveth.  He  fills  a 
soldier's  grave,  but  his  memory  is  in  the  inheritance 
of  a  whole  people.  On  to  avenge  him  !  Bartow's, 
Gartrell's,  Goulding's  and  Anderson's  regiments  were, 
uppose,  the  representatives  of  Georgia  in  the 
great  tight .  Heaven  smiles  on  us,  on  our  arms,  and 
on  our  cause  !  Then  onward !  Follow  the  President, 
gallant  Jefi'  Davis,  who  leads  the  centre.  Now  for 
Washington  ! " 

The   Memphis  papers   are  absolutely   frantic  with 
v  over  the  first  (not  the  great)  battle  of  Bull's  Run. 
lie  Avalanche  says  it  hopes  the  sequel  will  be  : 
"  The  utter  rout  and   destruction   of  the  Federal 
my,  and  the  capture  of  Washington,  with  Old  Abe 
and  his  aholition  crew  included.     Let  the  conflict  rage 
until  the  last  thieving,  murdering  abolitionist  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  soil  of  Virginia." 
The  New  Orleans  Crescent  says  : 
"  The  battle  annals  of  the    American    Continent 
furnish  no  parallel  to  the  brilliant  and  splendid  victory 
won  by  the  Southern  army  on   Sunday  last  over  the 
hired  mercenaries  and  minions  of  the  Abolition  despot 
ism.     With  an  inferior  force,  in  point  of  numbers,  we 
have  driven  back  to  their  dens  the   boasting  invaders 
of  our  soil,  scattering  them  before  the  autumn  wind. 
The   details  we   publish   in   our  telegraphic   column 
leave  no  doubt  that  we  have  put  the  enemy  to  utter 
■out,  and  struck  him  a  blow  from  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  wholly  to  recover. 

We  have  driven  the  enemy  back  from  our  soil,  we 
have  mowed  down  his  men  by  the  hundreds  and  by 
the  thousands,  we  have  captured  his  batteries,  and 
sent  him  howling  and  panic-stricken  from  the  field  of 
the  fight.  The  blow,  in  its  moral  and  its  physical 
effects,  will  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
Southern  cause. 

The  first  regiment  of  the  enemy  that  crossed  over 
from  Washington— the  Zouaves  of  Ellsworth— have 
fled  from  the  field  with  only  two  hundred  left  of  the 
entire  regiment.  Retributive  justice  has  overtaken 
the  first  of  the  enemy  who  put  their  feet  upon  the 
sacred  soil  of  Virginia,  and  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
of  them  have  been  cut  down  dead  upon  the  land 
which  they  insolently  dared  to  invade. 

Many  a  brave  Southerner  has  had  to  fall,  too— but 
our  loss,  we  are  confident,  is  small  in  comparison  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  Our  brave  boys  fought  with 
heroic  courage,  but  they  fell  in  the  holy  cause  of  de- 
fence against  aggression,  and  'it  is  sweet  and  honorable 
to  die  for  one's  country.'  To  the  God  of  Battles  let 
the  heart  of  the  whole  South  yield  its  tribute  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  this  most  signal  and  brilliant 
victory." 

From  an  article  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  we 
take  the  following: 

"Our  telegraphic  dispatches  this  morning  tell  a 
glorious  tale  "for  the  South.  It  is  not  the  bulletins  of 
our  friends  alone  which  announce  a  grand  victory  for 
the  armies  of  the  South.  It  is  confessed  to  all  its 
greatness  and  completeness,  by  the  wailings  which 
come  to  us  from  the  city  of  Washington,  the  head- 
quarters of  our  enemies.  It  is  told  in  the  groans  of 
the  panic-stricken  Unionists  of  tyranny  who  are 
quaking  behind  their  entrenchments  with  appre- 
hension for  the  approach  of  the  avenging  soldiery  of 
the  South,  driving  before  it  the  routed  remnants  of 
that  magnificent  army  which  they  had  prepared  and 
sent  forth  with  the  boastful  promise  of  an  eary  vic- 
tory. Erom  Richmond,  on  the  contrary,  come  the 
lad  signs  of  exceeding  joy  over  a  triumph  of  our 
rms,  so  great  and  overwhelming  as  though  the  God 
of  Battles  had  fought  visibly  on  our  side,  and  smitten 
and  scattered  our  enemies  with  a  thunderbolt." 

A  letter  from  Harper's  Ferry,  dated  July  25,  says  :— 
"A  large  number  of  rebel  troops  slain  at  Bull  Run 
were  from  this  section.  Their  dead  bodies  are  being 
forwarded,  and  the  solemn  rites  of  interment  performed 
by  their  surviving  friends.  Winchester,  Martinsburg, 
Charlestown,  &c.,  are  lamenting  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  most  prominent  citizens.  The  wail  of  the  widow 
and  orphan  is  everywhere  heard.  The  bodies  of 
Capt.  Ives,  Mr.  Butler,  a  rich  farmer,  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son of  the  Virginia  line,  are  among  the  recent  ar- 
rivals at  Winchester,  &e." 

According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
wealthy  and  prominent  men  of  Virginia  fell  in  the  re- 
cent battle.  Judge  Campbell,  in  a  letter  written  be- 
fore the  battle,  said  that  a  sanguinary  contest  would 
be  a  terrible  misfortune,  as  the  flower  of  the  South 
was  with  the  rebel  army. 

The  Rebel  Cavalry.  The  Baltimore  Exchange,  a 
secession  paper,  says  the  cavalry  forces  in  Gen.  Beau- 
regard's army  must  have  numbered  7000.  The  same 
paper  contains  the  following :— "  We  have  plenty  of 
men  in  the  right  place.  Movements  take  place  very, 
often,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  retreat;  but  the  Fed- 
erals will  learn  to  their  cost  that  the  word  '  retreat '  is 
not  in  Jeff.  Davis's  vocabulary.  What  may  seem  a 
sudden  retreat  will  only  prove  their  defeat  and  ruin  in 
certain  localities  I  could  mention." 

The  Skirmish  at  Patterson's  Creek. — The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  in  Wash- 
ington from  Col.  Lewis  Wallace  of  the  Eleventh 
Indiana  Regiment,  who  is  a  brother  of  Senator  Lane 
of  Indiana  : 

"  My  report  of  the  skirmish  on  Kelly's  Island,  near 
Patterson's  Creek,  is  not  only  true,  but,  in  fact,  too 
lightly  colored.  There  were  but  thirteen  of  my 
picket,  and  at  least  seventy  of  the  enemy  engaged.  On 
my  side  there  was  but  one  man  killed  ;  on  the  enemy's 
side  twenty-seven  were  killed,  including  those  who 
have  since  died.  This  disparity  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  my  men  were  on  the  island,  under  cover, 
while  the  enemy  had  to  cross  the  creek  directly  under 
our  fire.  In  the  first  engagement,  the  enemy,  in  the 
desperation  of  fear,  spurred  their  horses  headlong 
into  a  culvert,  where,  heaped  into  a  helpless  mass, 
they  fell  an  easy  prey.  Eight  of  them  died  there,  and 
were  left  on  the  track. 

The  battle  near  Carthage,  Missouri,  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  secessionists  of  that  region,  according  to 
Col.  Sigel's  official  report.  The  Leavenworth  (Ka.) 
Conservative  of  the  23d  Jilt.,  learns  the  following  addi- 
Jipnal  concerning  it :— "  Six  families  arrived  here  yes- 
terday from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Carthage. 
They  are  confident  that  the  secessionists  lost  fifteen 
hundred  men  in  that  battle.  They  say  it  took  from 
Friday  till  the  next  Thursday  night  to  bury  the  dead ; 
and  some  of  the  men  now  here  engaged  in  the  burial. 
About  six  hundred  were  found  on  the  original  battle- 
field, and  the  rest  scattered  along  the  whole  line  of 
retreat,  especially  in  the  timber  through  which  Sigel 
made  his  final  escape." 
A  Eort  Monroe  letter  in  the  New  York  Post  says  :— 
"  A  curious  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
capture  of  the  secession  prize  Enchantress.  As  the 
gun-boat  Albatross  approached  her,  she  'fought  shy,' 
and  when  hailed  replied  that  she  was  'From  New- 
buryport,  bound  to  Santa  Cruz.'  At  this  moment  the 
negro  cook  appeared  on  the  gunwale,  crying  out  as  he 
leaped  into  the  sea  with  uplifted  hands  :  'For  God's 
sake,  save  me,  Captain !  She's  a  secesher,  bound  to 
Charleston!'  A  boat  was  immediately  lowered  to 
save  the  negro  and  board  the  brig.  On  examining  her. 
papers,  it  was  found  that  her  reply  to  the  bail  was  true, 
but  she  was  a  prize  to  the  Jeff.  Davis,  and  had  a  prize 
crew  on  board.  Her  cargo  is  first-class  assorted  goods, 
suitable  for  the  Union  army.  The  prize  crew  proved 
to  be  of  a  variety  of  nations.  One  of  them  was  named 
Higgles,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  truck  of  Com- 
pany 2,  New  York.  The  captain  had  his  son  on  board. 
The  Jeff.  Davis's  crew  behaved  very  badly  with  their 
prize,  destroying  articles  of  the  cargo  which  they  could 
not  use.  The  Enchantress  is  built  upon  a  beautiful 
model,  and  is  probably  worth  §8000." 

The  Return  op  Our  Herohs.  New  York,  on 
Friday,  welcomed  home  her  brave  sons,  the  8th  aud 
71st  regiments  of  State  Militia.  And  such  a  welcome  ! 
Broadway,  for  miles,  was  one  dense  mass  of  men, 
women  and  children,  gathered  to  greet  their  war-worn 
husbands,  sons  and  brothers  from  the  bloody  field  of 
Bull  Bun.  The  great,  thoroughfare  was  all  ablaze 
with  brilliant  bunting  and  banners,  bearing  cheering 
words  of  love  and  confidence,  spanned  the  street  from 
end  to  end.  It  was  well  worth  the  wealth  of  patriotic 
self-sacrifice  which  the  brave  fellows  had  bestowed  to 
be  the  honored  recipients  of  such  generous  congratu- 
lations. Their  upward  march  was  a  sight  to  be  long 
remembered. — 'Tribune. 

3  wife 


Jeff.  Davis  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  hi 
at  Richmond: 

"  Manassar,  July  21. 

We  have  won  a  glorious,  though  dearly  bought 
victory.  Night  closed  on  the  enemy  in  full  (light,  and 
closely  pursue.l.  JEFF.  DAVIS." 

The  rebel  Congress  at  Richmond  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing, with  other  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Most 
High  God,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  in 
the  glorious  victory  with  which  He  hath  crowned  our 
army  at  Manassas;  and  that  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate Suites  are  invited,  by  appropriate  services  on 
the  ensuing  Sabbath,  to  oiler  up  (heir  united  thanks- 
giving and  praise  for  this  mighty  deliverance. 

What  pious  effrontery  before  high  Heaven!     IthftJ 

no  parallel  in  the  sanctions  scoundrellsm  of  mankind. 

"  The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision." 


An  Incident  of  the  Battlh.  The  officers  who 
took  Mr.  Pryor  prisoner  say  that  among  the  other 
prisoners  taken  was  a  very  badly  wounded  rebel  officer, 

lei  More  i  lie  eagle  of  a  Colonel  on  his  shoulder-strap. 
lb-  appes  ed  to  hare  got  in  advance of  his  regiment, 

id  got  wpurati  d  (rora  them,  and  so  cut  off.  His  left 
arm  had  been  shattered  above  the  elbow,  and  the  use- 
less member  was  dangling  in  his  coat  sleeve.  He  was 
also  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound  in  the  side,  yet 
waving  his  sword  in  the  air,  and  would  not  give  up 
until  surrounded,  and  a  big  fellow  of  one  of  the  Maine 

giments  rushed  up  to  him,  threw  down  his  own  gun, 

d  clasped  the  officer  round  the  body. 

His  sword  then  dropped  from  his  grasp,  and  he  sank 
upon  the  ground.  The  first  words  be  said  were, 
*'  What  fools  you  Yankees  are,  to  attack  us  with  such 
a  handful  of  men  1"      "Why,"  replied  his  captors, 

how   many   have  yon   got?"      "There  are   80,000 

men  on  the  field,"  he  replied,  "besides ."     Here 

his  strength  failed :  he  sighed  heavily ;  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  side  in  a  torrent;  he  called  out  in  a 
faint  tone,  "  Emma,  Emma,"  repeating  the  name  twice, 
tretcbed  out  his  limbs,  and  expired.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  man,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

In  no  instance  did  the  enemy  stand  our  charge,  but 
retreated  to  their  trenches.  We  can  whip  them  in  a 
fair  field  fight,  but  it  is  wilful  murder  to  order  infantry 
large  masked  batteries  before  they  are  silenced, 
we  had  not  sufficient  artillery  to  silence  them. 
,  Kickett's  Battery,  which  was  attached  to  our 
„  ide,  was  destroyed.  The  enemy  have  much  of 
our  artillery  and  wounded,  for  we  had  but  one  ambu- 
lance, and  that  was  of  no  use  through  the  woods. 
There  never  was  a  battle  fought  on  this  continent  with 
such  odds.  The  rebels  must  have  suffered  much  more 
than  we  did,  as  a  man  whom  I  shot  told  me  that  they 
had  been  carrying  back  their  wounded  for  more  than 
two  hours.  I  could  see  them  fall  at  every  volley. 
Their  officers  were  sacrificed  in  large  numbers,  as  they 
were  in  full  uniform,  while  wo  were  dressed  like  the 
men. 

One  cavalry  company  charged  upon  us,  and  we 
emptied  forty  saddles  at  one  discharge.  They  used 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  deceive  us,  and  told  us  not  to 
lire  on  them,  then  raised  the  secession  flag  and  fired 
This  was  done  repeatedly.  We  have  our 
colors,  but  the  colSr  sergeants  were  shot. 

Fighting  reads  very  well  in  print,  but  for  any  one  to 
stand  with  shell,  grape  and  rifle  shot  singing  around 
his  head  is  very  far  from  pleasant ;  but  it  turns  a  man 
into  a  brute,  and  makes  him  perfectly  reckless  and 
blood-thirsty.  At  the  commencement,  on  seeing  a 
man  fall,  I  could  not  help  pitying  him,  but  in  a  short 
time,  I  thought  no  more  of  a  man  than  of  a  goat.  As 
soon  as  we  can  ascertain  the  extent  of  our  loss,  I  will 
write  you,  but  don't  worry  about  me  ;  "  what  is  to  be 
will  be." — Extract  from  a  letter  of  a  Captain  in  the  11th 
Massachusetts  Regiment. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commeixe,  an  intelligent  and  reflective 
writer,  but  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the 
South,  writes  as  follows  : 

An  intelligent  soldier  gives  me  an  instance  of  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  which  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned  before,  except  in  general  terms.  The  N. 
Y.  6'Jth,  79th  and  13th,  and  2d  Wisconsin,  charged  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  in  to  a  piece 
of  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  a  hill.  This  col- 
umn followed  the  enemy  into  and  through  the  woods, 
both  emerging  on  the  other  side,  but  with  terrible  loss 
to  the  enemy.  The  witness  passed  through  the  wood 
after  the  troops,  and  beheld  scores  and  hundreds  of 
men  lying,  sometimes  piled  one  upon  another,  dead, 
while  many  more,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  were 
piteously  moaning.  All  the  sufferers  were  of  the 
enemy. 

Again,  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  was  the  pride  of 
Virginia,  and  has  been  celebrated  by  Gov.  Wise,  in 
some  of  his  speeches.  It  was  composed  of  the  very 
flower  of  the  best  families  of  Fauquier  and  Prince 
William  counties.  Every  man  rode  his  own  favorite 
and  choice  charger — not  one  of  which  was  worth  in 
Virginia,  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  dollars. 
Every  man  had  a  stake  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  com- 
munity. Every  man  was  a  landed  proprietor,  and  a 
man  of  culture  and  standing  in  society.  They  were 
distinguished  on  the  field  by  their  gallant  bearing, 
the  splendor  of  their  equipments,  and  their  audacious 
charges.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  bit  the  dust. 
Few  even  of  the  noble  brutes,  their  horses,  escaped 
unharmed.  The  calamity  carries  mourning  into  hun- 
dreds of  families  and  neighborhoods. 

The  loss  on  the  Eederat  side  of  gallant  men  is 
great,  but  not  so  large  as  had  been  feared. 

The  69th  (Irish)  regiment  of  New  York  city  re- 
turned on  Saturday  last,  after  three  months'  service. 
They  were  in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  fought  like 
heroes,  aud  lost  over  three  hundred  men.  On  this 
account  their  reception  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
was  most  enthusiastic.  Col.  Corcoran,  the  commander 
of  the  regiment,  is  a  prisoner  in  Richmond.  Patrick 
Dyer,  a  private  of  the  69th,  who  has  been  a  prisoner 
at  Manassas  Junction,  arrived  at  Washington  on  Fri- 
day, having  escaped  from  that  place.  He  says  the 
men  who  are  prisoners  there  are  closely  incarcerated, 
some  of  them  being  tied  together. 

General  McDowell  attributes  his  defeat  to  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy;  that  the  men  composing 
our  army  represented  every  profession  in  civil  life, 
but  were  unacquainted  with  the  rules  aud  tactics  of 
warfare;  that  the  teamsters  were  green  and  the 
try  new,  and  that  even  the  artillery  could  not  change 
their  position  without  creating  an  alarm.  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell also  states  that  he  would  wager  his  life  that 
two-thirds  of  his  officers  had  never  before  seen  a  can- 
non hall  in  the  air. 

Northers  News  in  the  Southern  Camp.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Couriei;  writing  un^ 
der  date  of  July  11,  says  : — "  Such  are  tlie  facilities 
of  communication  between  Washington  and  Fairfax 
that  Baltimore  papers  arrive  in  our  camp  on  the  very 
day  of  their  publication."  In  another  letter,  the  same 
writer  says  that  every  movement  of  the  Union  army 
is  known,  even  to  details,  and  that  Beauregard  has  so 
distributed  his  troops,  that  in  case  he  desires  to  ad- 
vance upon  Washington,  or  merely  fall  back  upon  po- 
sitions already  selected,  he  can  bring  the  whole  army 
into  action  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch. 

A  New  Orleans  paper,  speaking  of  the  steamers 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  which  are  block- 
ading the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  amiably  says — 
"  They  are  a  couple  of  scavenger  vessels,  filled  with 
infernal  Yankees,  who  are  loafing  about  the  coast,  rob- 
bing hen-roosts,  and  frightening  women  and  children." 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  the  Hartford  Coura?it 
contains  this  remarkable  statement: — "Mr.  McKay, 
Gen.  Mansfield's  aid,  informs  me  that  a  box  came 
directed  to  him  Tuesday  morning,  which  he  opened 
and  found  to  contain  the  heads  of  our  men  who  had 
died  or  been  murdered  on  the  field  of  battle." 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance  that  the 
mothers  of  Col.  Slocum,  Major  Ballou  aud  Captain 
Tower,  all  of  the  Second  Rhode  Island  Regiment, 
wdio  fell  on  Sunday  last,  should  all  live  in  this  place, 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other.— Paw- 
tucket  Gazette. 

A  letter  from  Harper's  Ferry,  dated  July  23,  says 
the  rebels  have  again  occupied  Martinsburg,  where 
Gen.  Patterson's  army  were  received  with  so  much 
apparent  joy  by  the  people.  The  re-appearance  of 
the  rebels  at  Martinsburg  was  hailed  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm — the  professed  Union  men  being  as  loud 
and  loyal  to  the  South  as  ever.  Up  went  the  rebel 
flags,  white  those  who  were  Union  men  at  heart  were 
obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes. 

The  Pkbb  Negroes  of  Tennessee  to  be  Im- 
pressed. The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has  passed 
an  act  "for  the  relief  of  volunteers,"  which  author- 
izes the  Governor  to  impress  into  the  army  all  the 
free  negroes  of  that  State,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  fifty  years,  being  sound  in  mind  and  body.  These 
"volunteers"  are  to  perform  such  menial  service 
in  the  camp  as  may  be  required,  and  to  receive  there- 
for regular  rations,  with  eight  dollars  per  month  as 
wages. 

How  the  Fiends  Treated  the  Wounded.  It 
was  reported  that  John  H.  Morris,  color-hearer  of  the 
2d  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  was  killed.  How  this  re- 
port originated  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  is  alive  at  Washington, 
and  who  relates  the  manner  in  which  our  wounded 
were  slaughtered  by  fiendish  rebels  : — "  Being  confined 
in  the  hospital  in  Centreville,  at  the  time  it  was  fired 
by  the  rebels,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their 
actions  with  regard  to  the  wounded — many  of  whom 
they  dragged  out  through  the  windows,  and  bayo- 
neted ;  others  were  killed  by  tlie  butts  of  muskets. 
I  escaped  by  feigning  death,  and  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe.  They  afterward  fired  the  building,  while 
many  were  yet  inside.  Soon  afterward  they  retired, 
aud  I  made  good  my  escape  to  Washington."  Mr. 
Morris  was  wounded  in  four  places,  but  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover. 

There  is  astounding  evidence  before  the  Potter  In- 
vestigating Committee,  that  there  are  employees  in 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  who  are  engaged  in  aid- 
ing the  rebels.      * 

l)is(ii(.\ri;i-i'i.  Conduct  civ  Cot,.  Miles.  Our  dis- 
aster on  Sunday  is  ascribed  to  t'nl.  Dixon  II.  Miles, 
who  commanded  the  reserve,  and  failed  1o  come  at  the 

critical  moment.    The  evidence  of  his  drunkenness  is 


CHILDREN'S  CONVENTION  AT  LONGWOOD, 


CJIKSTEU   county,   PA., 


On  Seventh  day  /he  \7ih  of  'he  H/h  mo.,  (August)  1801, 
at  10£  o'clock,  A.  M. 


Dear  Children, — Before  the  apple  trees  wore  iublosHom, 
or  a  nest  of  young  robins  bad  pipped  their  way  out  of  tho 
tiny  blue  eggs,  some  boys  and  girls  began  to  stir  about  our 
Children's  Convention,  which  wo  have  hold  annually  since 
So,  some  of  them  wrote  a  letter,  and  addressed  it  to 
undo"  of  theirs,  proposing  to  hold  it  in  hot  haste, 
and  not  wait  for  tho  usual  time,  in  tho  autumn.  Way  did 
not  open,  however.  Would  yon  believe  it,  ono  of  the  sign- 
ers is  a  Secessionist  ?  Time  was  when  he  was  a  bravo  boy, 
but  ho  seceded  into  tho  State  of  Matrimony.  Even  thy 
good  name  will  not  Shield  thee,  William !  There  are 
strong  indications  that  others  may  go,  but  we  must  not  bo 
discouraged  ;  wo  can  afford  to  bo  magnanimous,  and  yet 
sustain  our  Government,"  which  wo  are  determined  to  do 
at  all  hazards.  Tho  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  children 
to  consider  this  anniversary  their  own.  However,  I  took 
tho  responsibility  to  see  our  friend  G.  W.  Peirco  about  tho 
grand  old  Park,  to  go  into  after  tho  meeting  shall  bo  over. 
As  usual,  the  birds  poured  out  a  torrent  of  warbling,  as 
though  they  had  something  to  say  on  the  epiestion  ;  and  I 
just  thought  that  if  every  melodious  sound  could  como 
down  like  a  snow  Hake,  festooning  Hie  Nor  ways,  and  mak- 
wkitc  carpet  under  thoir  wide-spreading  boughs,  and 
you  were  all  there  for  about  five  minutes  in  your  little  bare 
feet — wouldn't  it  be  real  fun  to  seo  1000  or  1500  little 
tracks  ?  By  tho  way,  that  must  bo  multiplied  by  two,  aa 
fellow  would  make  two  impressions.  You  would  be 
as  joyous  as  the  little  girl  that  had  tight  shoes,  and  took 
them  off,  stocking  and  all,  saying,  "  There,  little  feets,  now 
be  happy,  won't  you?"  I  like  snow  and  water.  I  have 
thought,  sometimes,  there  would  bo  a  baby  born,  if  it  is 
not  already,  that  would  make  light  and  fuel  out  of  water. 
Wo  shall  seo. 

Girls  and  boys,  what  do  you  remember  the  farthest  back  ? 
Bow  wo  should  all  bo  amused  to  hear  each  tell  the  story  ! 
Well,  when  I  was  a  "  wee  little  fellow,"  I  had  a  fashion  of 
running  down,  and  playing  by  tho  side  of  a  stream  like  the 
Brandywine.  Father  had  cautioned  me,  without  tho  de- 
sired effect.  One  day,  he  had  mo  take  off  my  clothing, 
and,  suddenly  as  a  bird  would  swallow  a  worm,  soused  me 
neck  and  heels  under  tho  water.  I  sprang  for  the  shore, 
but  how  I  came  to  succoed  in  getting  there,  I  never  could 
tell.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  did  not  hear  my  father 
calling  me  to  stop.  I  leaped  like  a  young  antelope,  ran 
into  the  village  street,  and  bounded  in  at  the  front  door.  I 
learned  a  lesson  of  <ihrdii-n<-r.  that  day,  and  that  is  the  farthest 
that  I  can  remember  away  back  amidst  the  star-beams  of 
near  half  a  century. 

I  wish  the  traitors  could  all  be  taught  an  effectual  lesson. 
I  think  they  will  be.  They  are  like  tho  borers  who  destroy 
our  beautiful  trees. 

Children,  wo  must  all  work  and  pray,  that  the  Angel  of 
Liberty  may  east  out  the  Demon  of  Slavery  which  is  bor- 
ing out  the  heart,  and  causing  tho  leavos  on  the  tree  of  tho 
nation  to  look  sallow.  The  tree  must  not  bo  suffered  to  dio. 
When  I  thiuk  of  overthrowing  oppression,  putting  down 
intemperance,  tobacco  using,  profanity,  and  all  other  evils, 
I  can't  help  feeling  that  little  children  may  aid  in  the  work. 
I  believe  in  my  heart  the  holy  Jesus  thought  so  too,  for  we 
read,  "  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he 
should  touch  them  ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  ho  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  said  unto  them,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  mo,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God."  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall 
not  enter  therein." 

There  is  a  cord  reaching  from  where  we  are,  to  where  tho 
lover  of  little  children  dwells.  Lot  every  little  hand  take 
hold  of  it,  and,  as  some  one  said,  it  will  ring  the  bell ;  and 
though  we  may  not  hear,  the  angels  will  hear,  and  God  will 
hear,  and  answer  us  according  to  our  works. 

Come/  then,  eome  one,  come  all !  When  you  think  the 
wagon  is  full,  sit  a  little  closer,  and  crowd  ono  more  littlo 
fellow  in.  Oar  meeting  will  occur  in  August,  tho  anniver- 
sary month  of  British  emancipation,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  little  children,  with  their  parents,  were 
changed  from  the  condition  of  chattelism  into  freedom. 
God  hasten  the  period  when  the  foot-print  of  a  slavo  shall 
not  pollute  our  fair  land  ! 

A  noble  little  Chester  county  boy  raised  sis  dollars  in 
five  cent  pieces  last  winter,  and  sent  it  to  the  committee  to 
relieve  the  starving  people  in  Kansas.  I  have  never  seen 
him.  I  hope  he  will  come  to  the  Convention.  I  would 
rather  shako  hands  with  him  than  with  a  chieftain  or  a 
conqueror.  Let  the  gallant  little  State  of  Delaware,  our 
own  counties  of  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  and  Delaware,  all 
be  represented  as  usual,  for  we  are  to  have  a  good  tiuio.  The 
order  will  be  first  to  hold  tho  meeting,  then  load  a  eouplo 
of  wagons  with  the  well-lilled  baskets,  when  we  will  all 
walk  over  to  tho  Park,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
no  carriages  are  to  enter  the  gate. 

Affectionately,  your  Uncle  and  Friend, 

JOSEPH  A.  DUGDALE. 
P.  S.     The  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  cars  on  the 
Baltimore  Central  will  arrive  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  the 
Greenwood  Station,  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  Longwood. 


Proposals  for  a  New  Book  op  Martyrs. — 
The  undersigned  respectfully  solicits  authentic  infor- 
mation of  every  case  of  outrage  and  wrong  per- 
petrated by  the  Southern  chivalry  upon  Northern 
citizens,  and  upon  Southern  men  who  have  suffered 
on  account  of  anti-slavery  principles,  in  order  to  put 
them  on  record  for  the  information  of  future  genera- 
tions. Every  person  who  has  himself  suffered,  or 
who  may  know  of  instances  of  commercial  men, 
teachers,  preachers,  travellers,  young  ladies,  etc.,  who 
have  been  hung,  or  killed  in  any  way,  tarred  and 
feathered,  ridden  on  rails,  or  otherwise  outraged,  with 
the  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  incident  thereto,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  debts  which  remain  unpaid 
tor  the  last  fifty  years,  is  desired  to  write  out  and  for- 
ward to  the  undersigned  an  accurate  account  thereof, 
giving. names,  dates,  localities,  etc.  Let  every  com- 
municant give  his  name  in  full,  and  Post  Office  ad- 
dress, that  the  facts,  if  necessary,  may  be  verified. 

Editors  favorable  to  the  above  will  please  copy,  for 
we  want  facts  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
"Divine  Institution." 

L.  G.  Olmstead,  New  York. 


EijwAiin  EtxSBTX  "nt  tin;  War,  The  Commence- 
ment at  Dartmouth  College  took  place  on  the  2Sth 
ult.  At  the  Dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  made  a  brief  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  be  said  : — 

"  J i)  reference  to  our  present  national  crisis,  I  would 
remark  that  it  is  not  the  most  unbroken  prosperity 
that  is  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  national 
character,  The  late  disasters  to  our  arms  need  cast 
no  gloom  of  despondency  over  the  hopes  of  final  suc- 
cess. EngliBb  people  often  think  it  strange  that  wo 
rected  Bunker  Hill  monument,  because  they  say  we 
were  defeated  in  the  battle;  but  when  Gen.  Washing- 
ton learned  bow  bravely  tlie  new  militia  had  met  the 
advance  of  the  British  regulars,  he  remarked  that 
"the  cause  of  the  country  was  Bafe."  (Great  ap- 
plause.) The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  many  de- 
feats which  were  our  lot  in  the  revolutionary  Btruggle, 
and  to  several  where  public  clamor  hurried  on  the 
army  before  its  preparations  were  completed.  Let  no 
patriot  be  discouraged  in  the  present  conflict.  We 
have  an    executive   at  the   head  of  the   government 

bole  hands  are  upheld  by  twenty  millions  of  free 
people ;  with  proffers  of  money  in  sums  far  exceed- 
ing what  is  required;  with  thousands  on  every  side 
asking  not  who  shall  stay  at  home,  but  who  shall  go 
forth  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  common  country. 
In  view  of  this,  I  would  say  that  final  defeat  is  utterly 

possible.  (Loud  cheers,  and  rising  of  the  audi- 
ence.")  

The  Memory  of  John  Brown  Honored.     The 

correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal —  "  Burleigh  "  — 
writing  from  Charlestown,  Virginia,  under  date  of 
July  19th,  says  : — 

This  town  is  the  real  hot-bed  of  rebellion.  The 
men  make  no  secret  of  it.  In  one  house  where  Capt. 
Doubleday  has  his  headquarters,  the  man  is  open  and 
avowed  in  rebellion.  He  had  the  rebel  flag  in  his 
house  after  the  troop  took  up  their  quarters  on  his 
grounds.  Taunted  them  with  cowardice.  Said  they 
dare  not  come  when  the  troops  of  Davis  were  here, 
and  declared,  if  there  was  the  least  chance,  he  would 
now  strike  the  blow. 

The  site  on  which  John  Brown  was  executed  is 
near  his  house.  The  New  York  29th  are  encamped 
on  the  hill,  and  the  soldiers  daily  visit  the  spot  by 
hundreds,  singing  a  song,  the  refrain  of  which  is  : 

"  May  Heaven's  smiles  look  kindly  down 
Upon  the  grave  of  old  John,  Brown.'' 

The  jail  in  which  he  was  kept  is  opposite  the  hotel 
of  the   place,  and  the  couft-Irease.^which  he  was 

"ed  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the~K£aa&y  1  vaufo 
Division  Staff.  All  these  were  sights  of  great  inter- 
est. All  the  men  got  some  token  of  the  fate  of  the 
plucky  old  man.  The  people  of  the  town  are  annoyed 
at  the  constant  inquiry  about  the  hero  of  Harper's 
Perry,  —  and  perhaps  one  cause  of  their  bitterness  is 
the  commotion  created  by  the  arrest  and  death  of 
Mr.  Brown." 


MASSACHUSETTS  A.  S.  SOCIETY. 
receipts. 
Collections  by  Parker  Pillsbury  : 
From    Worcester  A.  S.  Society,  South  division, 
Alfred  Wyinan,  Worcester, 
Mrs.  Mary  May,  balance  of  pledge, 
S.  May,  Jr.,  to  redeem  pledge  in  part, 

Collections  by  C.  C.  Burleigh  : 
DanielsoQville,     $3  35  ;      Plainfield    40c  ;     Oneco, 
37e ;    Rice    City,    K.  I.,     3  94 ;    Westport, 
4Dc  ;    East  Hampton,  37c  ;   Pall  Kiver,  10  ; 
Usbridge,  61c. 
Edmund  Jackson,  to  redeem  pledge, 
Henrietta  Sargent,  donation, 
Contribution  4th  July  at  Framingham, 
Samuel  Barrett,  to  redeem  pledge,  Jan.,  1861, 


£60  00 
6  00 

16115 
20  00 


EDMUND  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 


G^-  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homceopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D-,  Boston.  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
4,  P.  M. 


|y  ESSEX  COUNTY.— A  meeting  of  the  Essex  coun- 
ty Anti-Slavery  Society  will  be  held  at  Salem,  Sunday, 
Aug.  4,  day  and.  evening. 

PARKEa  PiLLsiioRY,  A.  T.  Poss,  James  N.  Bdffcm  and 
others  will  speak.     The  public  arc  cordially  invited. 

CHARLES  LENOX  REMOND,  President. 

Lydia  M.  Tennev,  Sec'y- 


MARRIED— In  this  city,   at  the  Joy  Street  Church,.__ 
Sunday  evening,  July  8,  by  Rev.   J.   Sella  Martin,    Mr. 
Frederick  T.  Boaz  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Naos,  of  Salem. 

DIED — In  Cambridgeport,  on  Thursday,  July  25,  of 
cholera  infantum,  William  Wells,  son  of  Wm!  Wells  and 
Annie  C.  Brown,  aged  5  months. 

Iu  Millbury,  July  27,  Mr.  Wn.  Jackson,  aged  43. 


erwbeln 


m.l  I 


from  him.  He  will  probably  be  court-martialed. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

A  Western  military  man,  who  was  on  the  field  and 
near  where  the  charge  of  Southern  cavalry  which  de- 
eiiled  Hie  bailie  was  made,  expresses   the  opinion  thai 

to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Commanding  General's  staff, 
more  than  to  any  other  thing,  was  the  disgraceful  rout 
owing.  Through  this  inefficiency,  many  of  (!en.  Mc- 
Dowell's orders  never  reached  the  officers  tO  whom 
(hey  were  addressed. ■■  -Boston   'J'earcUcr. 


Slavers  on  Their  way  Home  with  Negroes. 
— We  have  received  reliable  information  from  the 
African  squadron,  to  the  effect  that  the  following  ves- 
sels have  shipped  cargoes  of  negroes  on  board  on  the 
coast,  and  sailed  with  them  for  the  Western  hemis- 
phere. 

The  Fairie,  said  to  be  of  New  York. 

The  Alexins,  said  to  owned  by  Crocker  &  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Storm  King  (an  old  name  in  the  trade.) 

The  brig  Martha  Post,  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  said  to 
be  owned  by  Tost  and  others. 

The  Storm  King  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
getting  on  board  one  of  the  most  profitable  cargoes  of 
negroes  ever  shipped  from  the  Congo  River.  She 
was  neither  boarded  by  man-of-war,  nor  overhauled 
in  any  way.  The  Falmouth  was  reported  to  bo 
getting  a  pretty  large  load  of  negroes. 

At  a  time  when  these  escapes  arc  reported,  it  is 
annoying  to  read  of  the  intended  removal  of  our 
store-house  on  the  African  station  from  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  to  St.  Helena.  The  old  United  States  store- 
house was  located,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  Porto 
Pray  a;  but  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  slaves 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  our  cruiser  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo,  it  was  transferred  to  St.  Paul,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  slave-trader's  track.  The  motive 
alleged  to  have  induced  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
go  to  St.  Helena  is  the  brutal  treatment  of  our  store- 
keeper, Mr.  Bonne,  by  the  Portuguese  authorities. 
All  the  men-of-war,  but  one,  attached  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  fleet,  have  been  recalled, — Cvm.  Advertiser. 


SERMONS    AND  SPEECHES  BY  GERRIT  SMITH  : 
containing  his  Six  Sermons  on  the  Relrj 
and  throe  of  his  recent  Speeches — one~i 
lately,  on  the  War.    Price  60  cents. 

For  sale  by  ROSS  &  TOUSEY, 

July  19. — 4t  No.  121  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 


$10  PARKER 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS.) 

THIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  and  its 
construction  is  tho  best  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  and  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  the  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Machines  now  iu  the  market. 
fig^  Sales  Room,  18S  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1861.  3m. 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY. 
Report  of  the  Judges  of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  3Icclt«nic-  Association. 
"Four  Parker's  Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  embraces  the  combinations  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  aud  Grover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
tribute.  Those,  together  with  Parkers  improvements, 
make-  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  sold  from  $40  to 
§120  each.  They  are  very  perfect  in  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  such  a 
manner  that  thoy  cannot  get  deranged.  Tho  feed,  which 
is  a  very  essential  point  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  Tho  apparatus  for  guaging  the  length 
of  stitch  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
winch  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  viz  ;  there  is  no 
wheel  bolow  the  table  between  the  standards,  to  come  in 
contact  with  tho  dross  of  the  operator,  aud  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  This  machine  makes  the  double 
lock-stitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridge  upon 
the  back  quite  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  in  a  great 
measuro,  with  tho  objection  sa'J'.cUaies  urged  on  j 
count." 

IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Champooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 

"  WITHOUT     SMUTTING." 


Commencement  at  CAMBRIDGE.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  N.  Y.  Christian  Inquirer,  writing  about  Com- 
mencement at  Cambridge,  says  : — 

"The  chief  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  the 
week  at  Cambridge  is  satisfaction  at  the  new  life 
among  our  scholars,  and  the  signs  of  better  under- 
standing between  opposing  thinkers.  It  is  loo  much 
to  anticipate  or  desire  a  thorough  fusion  between  out 
radical  and  conservative  men  ;  yel  there  need  be  m> 
confusion,  and  l  confess  i"  being  refreshed  by  bearing 
the  voices  of  Everett  and  Emerson  in  ibe  same  hall, 

and  seeing  those  two  famous  men  in  different  ways, 
Wendell  Phillips  aud  iUulley.  talking  and  laughing 
together  over  tlie  old  limes  wben  they  were  in  col- 
lege   together.      Time    writes   marked    lines    en    these 

iwo  classmates,  who  were  before  us  a  year  at  Cam- 
bridge: and  ibe  iaee  of  ihe  reformat  looks  as  aharp 
and  militant  as  a  fortress,  whilst  the  historian's  b.ns 
ihe  genial  play  of  a  broad  landscape,  wiib  free  riven, 

fresh  groves,  and  smiling  vineyards.  1  confess  !o 
pleasanl  associations  with  both  men.  but  eannol  help 
Hushing  thai  the  radical  would  lake  some  lessons  from 

the  scholar  ami  patriot."    [Whal  lessons    I 


W 


MADAME    0AKTEAUX    BANNISTER 

Ol'l.n  inform  the  public  that  she  has  removed  from 
233  Washington  Street,  to 

No.   31  WINTER    STREET, 
Where  She  will  uttoml  to  all  diseases  of  the  llnir. 

She  is  BUTO  to   cure  in   nine  eases  out  of  ten.    as    BBS  hafl 

!\>r  inaiiv   year?  umdo  tho  hair  her  study,   and  is  sore  there 

UK  eons  te  exeel  her  in  producing  -.\  new  growth  of  hnir. 

Hit  Keslnvativo  diners  from  that  oF  any  one  elsO,  being 

m:i,le  from  the  rents  and  herbs  of  the  forest. 

She  Ohatnpoos  with  a  bark  whieh  dees  net  growls  this 

e.miil.i'y.  :nel  whieh  is  highly  beiii'deial  to  the  halt  before 
using  tlie  liesterative,  and  will  prevent,  the  hair  tVem 
turning  grey. 

She  :ilso  tifi.i  another  for  restoring  grey  hair   to   its  natu- 
1-8,1  oolOr  in  nearly  :Wl  eases.      She  is  net  afraid  B0  SpOaJl  of 

her  Restoratives  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  ihej  we  used 

in  every  eity  in  the  country.  They  on  iilse  peeked  fol  her 
ensloiners  U>  lake  to  EUTOM  with  them,  enough  te  tut  tWO 
Or  three    years.    U  they    etten    say    they   ean    gt 

abroad  like  them. 

Call  and  see  some  of  tho  best  nfereaSM  In  the  country. 
v>  ohargfl  for  tafbrawtioa. 

MADAME    CAKTEAtrX  BANNISTER, 

No.  .11  Winter  Slroot,  Boston. 
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THE     LIBBEATOE 


AUGUST  2. 


g  0  t  i  t  g . 


For  tli  o  Liberator. 

THE  FIKST  OF  AUGUST— OUR  COUNTRY. 

A  sound  of  wailing  and  of  woo 

Cornea  on  eaob  Southern  broozo  : — 
Our  brethren  tall  before  the  foe, 

liy  Slavery's  base  decrees  ! 
Eouso  ye,  within  whoso  veins  there  flows 

The  blood  of  Pilgrim  siroa, — 
Help  them  to  ward  the  tyrants'  blows, 

To  kindle  Freedom's  fires. 

The  despots  who 'to  usurped  our  soil, 

And  stricken  Froodom  down, 
To  keep  us  bound  iu  vain  shall  toil, 

While  God  and  freemen  frown  : 
The  "  stronger  than  the  strong  man  armed" 

The  tyrant  busts  shall  hind  ; 
Before  Him  they  shall  flee,  alarmed, 

Like  ohaff  before  the  wind. 

in. 
"  Hope  on,  hope  ever,"  henceforth  be 

Our  motto,  while  we  toil 
To  make  the  sons  of  Afrio  free 

Upon  Columbia's  soil  : 
Outs  is  a  nobler  strife  than  won 

Our  fathers'  liberty,— 
As  (b'  sun  outshines  the  smallest  star 

Which  in  the  heavens  we  see. 

IV. 

Tho  contest  let  us  ne'er  give  o'er, — 

Be  active,  truo,  and  bravo, 
Till  our  fair  soil  is  pressed  no  nioro 

By  foot  of  panting  slave  : 
Till  what  so  long  has  been  our  boast, 

That  "  all  men  are  born  free," 
Waves  proudly  over  Freedom's  host, 

Emblem  of  Liberty  ! 


Boston,  July  T^J&Qr-- 


JUSTITIA. 


For  the  Liberator. 

IMPEOMPTTT. 

Written  on  reading  an  account  of  tho  disgraceful  conduct 
of  Col.  Cowdin  in  returning,  to  a  tyrannical  master,  a  trem- 
bling fugitive,  who  had  fled  to  tho  Mass.  First  Regiment 
for  protection. 

Great  and  glorious  Sovereign,  load  na 

In  this  struggle  to  do  right : 
If  thy  mercy  fails  to  move  us, 

0,  compel  us  by  thy  might ! 

If  the  panting,  trembling  bondman 

Finds  in  us  a  hitter  foe  ; 
If  our  hearts,  like  Pharaoh's,  hardened,  '  ' 

Are  regardless  of  his  woe  ; 

If  we,  Freedom's  blis3  enjoying, 

Dare  to  place  an  iron  heel 
On  our  poor,  down-trodden  brother,  , 

Who  would  fain  its  blessings  feel  ; 

If  into  the  hell  of  slavery  j 

Woteturn  him  by  our  might, 
When  he,  weak,  aud  faint,  and  helpless, 

Seeks  to  gain  tho  goal  by  flight ; 

Then,  as  thon  of  old  didst  follow 

With  thy  judgments,  swift  and  sure, 

Those  who  sought  to  crush  the  bondman, 
The  oppressors  of  tho  poor  ; 

Let  thy  judgments  corno  upon  us, 

Till  we,  from  the  depths,  shall  call  : 
"  From  tho  weary,  wretched  bondman 

Strike  the  shackles — let  them  fall ! " 
Lo,  we  look  to  theo,  Jehovah  ; 

Greater  than  our  army  thou  ; 
May  our  people,  may  our  rulers, 

Cease  to  do  injustice  uow  ! 

Let  our  army  bo  victorious 

When  it  strikes  for  truth  and  right ; 
_____        And  tho  triumph  which  shall  crown  it. 
Freedom  be,  for  black  and  ■white  ! 
Haverhill,  Mass.  J.  M.  Emerson. 


For  the  Liberator. 

A    SLAVE. 

BY    MAr-CIA    M.     BASSETT. 

A  slave  !  a  slave  ! — 0  God,  and  is  it___*s 
My  weary,  weary  lifo  must  pass  away, 

s  and  plaintive  prayers  by  night, 
_._,  wasting,  brutal  toil  by  day  ? 

A  slave  !  a  slave  ! — and  yet  they  proudly  boast 
That  this  is  Freedom's  sacred,  happy  land  ; 

While  with  my  manacled  and  bleeding  limbs, 
A  chattel  slavo  on  Freedom's  soil  I  stand  ! 

A  slave  ! — yet,  to  my  heart,  I  gathered  onoe 

A  flower  of  joy — and  how  my  bosom  thrilled  ! 
Ah  !  but  tho  thought  went  crushing  through  my  brain, 

My  child  's  a  slave  ! — horror  my  being  filled. 
A  slavo  !  a  slavo  ! — and  is  there,  then,  no  light 

Across  the  Future's  dark,  mysterious  sea  7 
Must  Ethiopia  stretch  her  hands  in  vain  ? 

Is  thero  no  land  of  rest,  no  day  of  jubilee  ? 

A  slave  ! — but,  ah  !  tho  din  of  war  I  hear  ! 
I  see  across  tho  gloom  tbo  rocket's  glare  ! 
'Tis  Freedom  ringing  hateful  Slavery's  knell- 
God's  answer  to  our  earnest,  heartfelt  prayer  ! 
Cnardon,  Ohio. 


THE  CAVALIER'S  SONG-. 

I'm  a  dashing  young  Southerner,  gallant  and  tall, 

I'm  willing  to  fight,  but  unwilling  to  fall  ; 

I'm  willing  to  fight,  but  I  think  I  may  say 

That  I'm  still  moro  in  favor  of  running  away  : 

So  forth  from  my  quarters  I  fearlessly  go, 

With  my  feet  to  the  field,  and  my  back  to  the  foe  ! 

The  life  of  a  trooper  is  pleasure  and  ease, 

Just  suited  to  sprigs  of  tho  old  F.  F.  Vs.  ; 

No  horrible  wounds,  and  no  midnight  alarms, 

Should  mar  our  fair  skins,  and  get  rust  on  our  arms  ; 

Through  the  sweet  sunny  South  we  will  tranquilly  go, 

With  our  feet  to  tho  field,  aud  our  backs  to  the' foe  ! 

I  own  tw  enty  niggers,  of  various  shades, 

Who  burnish  my  arms  for  our  fancy  parades  ; 

My  horse  prances  sideways,  curvetting  along, 

And  lovely  oyes  single  mo  out  from  the  throng 

Of  dashing  young  Southerners,  all  in  a  row, 

With  their  feet  to  tho  field,  and  their  backs  to  tho  foe  ! 

My  sword  is  gold-hilted,  my  charger  is  fleet, 

I  am  bullion  and  spangles  from  helmet  to  feet ; 

I  am  fierce  in  my  cups,  and  most  savagely  bent 

On  slaying  the  Yankees  *  *  *  when  safe  in  my  tent ; 

jj-if-Di!  t:iP.M_-  i  know  how  to  blow, 
With  my  foet  to  tho  field,  and  my  back  to  tho  foe. 

'Tis  well  for  the  hireling,  myrmidon  crew, 

To  shed  vulgar  blood  for  their  red,  white  and  blue  ; 

But  when  tbey've  attacked  us,  wo  always  have  beat — 

Don't  misunderstand  ;  I  moan,  beat  a  retreat  t 

And  the  grass,  I'll  be  sworn,  has  a  poor  chanco  to  grow, 

With  our  foet  to  tho  field,  and  our  backs  to  the  foo. 

Then  bring  mo  my  horse  !  let  rnc  ride  in  tho  van, 
A  position  J.  always  secure,  if  I  can  : 
For  the  enemy  hardly  can  hit  mo,  I  find, 
Whilo  running  away  with  an  army  behind, 
As  over  tho  ground  like  a  whirlwind  I  go, 
With  my  feet  to  tho  field,  and  my  back  to  the  foe  ! 
Sometimes  I  put  Sambo,  and  Cuffbo,  and  Clem., 
'Twixt  mo  and  tho  Yankees,  who  shoot  Into  them  ; 
But  when  at  close  quarters,  with  pistol  and  knife, 
I  find  it  much  safer  to  run  for  my  life  ; 
So  the  dust  from  my  horseshoes  I  haughtily  throw, 
As  I  dash  from  tho  field  with  my  back  to  tbo  foo. 
Tho  Northmen,  to  catch  mo,  will  have  to  rido  fast, 
Though  I  have  a  misgiving  they'll  do  it  at  last  ; 
And  it  cannot  bo  other  than  awkward,  I  fear, 
To  find  a  great  knot  underneath  my  left  ear, 
Aa  up  through  tho  air  like  a  rocket  I  go, 
With  a  beam  overhead  and  a  scaffold  below  ! 


Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining  : 
Behind  tho  clouds  is  tho  sun  still  shining. 


NAT  TURNER'S  INSURRECTION. 

[From  tho  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August.] 
During  the  year  1831,  up  to  the  23d  of  August, 
tho  Virginia  newspapers  were  absorbed  in  the  mo- 
mentous problems  which  then  occupied  the  minda  of 
intelligent  American  citizens  :— What  GeneralJack- 
son  should  do  with  the  scolds,  and  what  with  the 
disreputables,— Should  South  Carolina  he  allowed 
to  nullify  ?  and  would  the  wives  of  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters call  on  Mrs.  Eaton  ?  It  is  an  unfailing  opiate, 
to  turn  over  the  drowsy  files  of  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer, until  the  moment  when  those  dry  aud  dusty 
pages  are  suddenly  kindled  into  flame  by  the  torch 
ol  Nat  Turner.  Then  the  terror  flares  on,  increas- 
ing, until  the  remotest  Southern  States  arc  found 
shuddering  at  nightly  rumors  of  insurrection, — until 
far-off  European  colonies,  Antigua,  Martinique, 
Caraccas,  Tortola,  recognize,  by  some  secret  sym- 

Eathy,  the  same  epidemic  alarms, — until  the  very 
oldest  words  of  freedom  are  reported  as  uttered  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  with  unclosed 
doors, — until  an  obscure  young  man  named  Garri- 
son is  indicted  at  Common  Law  in  North  Carolina, 
and  has  a  price  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia.  The  insurrection  revived  in  cne  ago- 
nizing reminiscence  all  the  distresses  of  Gabriel's 
Revolt,  thirty  years  before  ;  and  its  memory  en- 
dures still  fresh,  now  that  thirty  added  years  have 
brought  the  more  formidable  presence  of  General 
Butler.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  very 
children,  or  even  confederates  of  Nat  Turner,  may 
be  included  at  this  moment  among  the  contraband 
articles  of  Fort  Monroe. 

Near  the  southeastern  border  of  Virginia,  in 
Southampton  county,  there  is  a  neighborhood  known 
as  "  The  Cross  Keys."  It  lies  fifteen  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  the  county-town  or  "  court-house,"  sev- 
enty miles  from  Norfolk,  and  about  as  far  from 
Richmond.  It  is  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
Murfreesboro'  in  North  Carolina,  and  about  twenty- 
five  from  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Up  to  Sun- 
day, the  21st  of  August,  1831,  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  rural,  lethargic,  slip- 
shod Virginia  neighborhood,  with  the  due  allotment 
of  mansion-houses  and  log-huts,  tobacco-fields  and 
"  old  fields,"  horses,  dogs,  negroes,  "  poor  white 
folks,"  so  called,  and  other  white  folks,  poor  without 
being  called  so.  One  of  these  last  was  Joseph 
Travis,  who  had  recently  married  the  widow  of  one 
Putnam  Moore,  and  had  unfortunately  wedded  to 
himself  her  negroes  also. 

In  the  woods  on  the  plantation  of  Joseph  Travis, 
upon  the  Sunday  just  named,  six  slaves  met  at  noon 
for  what  is  called  in  the  Northern  States  a  pie-nie, 
and  in  the  Southern  a  barbecue.  The  bill  of  fare 
was  to  be  simple ,  one  brought  a  pig,  and  another 
some  brandy,  giving  to  the  meeting  an  aspect  so 
cheaply  eonvivial  that  no  one  would  have  imagined 
it  to  be  the  final  consummation  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  for  six  months  in  preparation.  In 
tins  plot,  four  of  the  men  had  been  already  initia- 
ted,— Henry,  Hark  or  Hercules,  Nelson,  and  Sam. 
Two  others  were  novices,  Will  and  Jack  by  name. 
The  party  had  remained  together  from  twelve  to 
three  o'clock,  when  a  seventh  man  joined  them, — a 
short,  stout,  powerfully  built  person,  of  dark  mu- 
latto complexion  and  strongly-marked  African  fea- 
tures, but  with  a  face  full  of  expression  and  resolu- 
tion.    This  was  Nat  Turner. 

He  was,  at  this  time,  nearly  thirty-one  years  old. 
having  been  born  on  the  second  of  October,  1800, 
He  had  belonged  originally  to  Benjamin  Turner,— 
whence  his  last  name,  slaves  having  usually  no  pat- 
ronymic,— had  then  been  transferred  to  Putnam 
Moore,  and  then  to  his  present  owner.  He  had,  by 
his  own  account,  felt  himself  singled  out,  from  child- 
hood, for  some  great  work  ;  and  he  had  some  pecu- 
liar marks  on  his  person,  which,  joined  to  his  great 
mental  precocity,  were  enough  to  occasion,  among 
his  youthful  companions,  a  superstitious  faith  in  his 
gifts  and  destiny.  He  had  great  mechanical  inge- 
nuity also,  experimcntalizedvery  early  in  making 
paper,  gunpowder,  pottery,  and  in  other  arts  which 
in  later  life  he  was  found,  thoroughly  to  understand. 
His  moral  faculties  were  very  strong,  so  that  white 
witnesses  admitted  that  he  had  never  been  known 
to  swear  an  oath,  to  drink  a  drop  of  spirits,  or  to 
commit  a  theft.  And  in  general,  so  marked  v.  ere 
his  early  peculiarities,  that  people  said  "  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  be  raised,  and  if  he  was,  he  would 
never  be  of  any  use  as  a  slave."  This  impression 
of  personal  destiny  grew  with  his  growth; — he 
fasted,  prayed,  preached,  read  the  Bible,  heard 
voices  when  he  walked  behind  his  plough,  and  com- 
municated his  revelations  to  the  awe-struck  slaves. 
They  told  him  in  return,  that,  "  if  they  had  his 
sense,  they  would  not  serve  any  master  in  the 
world." 

The  biographies  of  slaves  can  hardly  be  individu- 
alized; they  belong  to  the  class.  "We  know  bare 
facts;  it  is  only  the  general  experience  of  human 
beings  in  like  condition  which  can  clothe  them  with 
life.  The  outlines  are  certain,  the  details  are  in- 
ferential. Thus,  for  instance,  we  know  that  Nat 
Turner's  young  wife  was  a  slave  ;  we  know  that  she 
belonged  to  a  different  master  from  himself;  we 
know  little  more  than  this,  but  this  is  much.  For 
this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  by  day  or  by  night, 
that  husband  had  no  more  power  to  protect  her 
than  the  man  who  lies  bound  upon  a  plundered  ves- 
sel's deck  has  power  to  protect  his  wife  on  board 
the  pirate-schooner  disappearing  in  the  horizon ; 
she  may  bo  reverenced,  she  may  be  outraged  ;  it  is 
in  the  powerlessness  that  the  agony  lies.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  thing  more  which  we  do  know  of  this 
young  woman  :  the  Virginia  newspapers  state  that 
she  was  tortured  under  the  lash,  after  her  hus- 
band's execution,  to  make  her  produce  his  papers : 
this  is  all. 

What  his  private  experiences  and  special  privi- 
leges or  wrongs  may  have  been,  it  is  therefore  now 
impossible  to  say.  Travis  was  declared  to  be  "  more 
humane  and  fatherly  to  his  slaves  than  any  man 
the  county";  but  it  is  astonishing  how  often  this 
phenomenon  occurs  in  the  contemporary  annals  of 
slave  insurrections.  The  chairman  of  the  county 
court  also  stated,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  that  Nat 
Turner  had  spoken  of  his  master  as  only  "  too  indul- 
gent " ;  but  this,  for  some  reason,  does  not  appear  in 
his  printed  Confession,  which  only  says,  "  He  was  a 
kind  master,  and  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in 
me."  It  is  very  possible  that  it  may  have  been  so, 
but  the  printed  accounts  of  Nat  Turner's  person 
look  suspicious :  he  is  described  in  Gov.  Floyd's  proc- 
lamation as  having  a  scar  on  one  of  his  temples,  also 
one  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  a  large  knot  on 
one  of  the  bones  of  his  right  arm,  produced  by  a 
blow ;  and  although  these  were  explained  away  in 
Virginia  newspapers  as  being  produced  by  fights 
with  his  companions,  yet  such  affrays  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  admitted  habits  of  the  man.  It  must, 
therefore,  remain  au  open  question,  whether  the 
sears  and  the  knot  were  produced  by  black  hands 
or  by  white. 

Whatever  Nat  Turner's  experiences  of  slavery 
might  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  his  plans  were 
not  suddenly  adopted,  but  that  he  brooded  over 
them  for  years.  To  this  day  there  are  traditions 
among  the  Virginia  slaves  of  the  keen  devices  of 
"  Prophet  Nat."  If  he  was  caught  with  lime  and 
lamp-black  in  hand,  conning  over  a  half-finished 
county-map  on  the  barn  door,  he  was  always  "  plan- 
ning what  to  do  if  he  were  blind ,"  or  "studying 
how  to  get  to  Mr.  Francis's  house."  When  he'  hail 
called  a  meeting  of  slaves,  and  some  poor  whites 
came  eavesdropping,  the  poor  whites  at  once  be- 
came the  subjects-  for  discussion  ;  he  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  masters  had  been  heard  threat- 
ening to  drive  them  away;  one  slave  had  been 
dered  to  shoot  Mr.  Jones's  pigs,  another  to  tear  down 
Mr.  Johnson's  fences.  Tho  poor  whites,  Johnson 
and  Jones,  ran  home  to  see  to  their  homesteads, 
and  were  better  friends  than  ever  toProphet  Nat. 

He  never  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  though  such  vo- 
cation has  often  been  attributed  to  him.  The  im- 
pression arose  from  his  having  immersed  himself, 
during  one  of  his  periods  of  special  enthusiasm,  to- 
gether with  a  prior  white  man  named  Brantley. 
"  About  this  time,"  lie  says  in  his  Confession,  "1  told 
these  things  to  a  white  man,  on  whom  it  had  a  won- 
derful effect,  and  he  ceased  from  his  wickedness, 
and  was  attacked  immediately  with  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  and  the  blood  oozed  from  the  pores  of  his 
skin,  and  after  praying  and  fasting  nine  days,  he  was 
healed.  And  the  Spirit  appeared  to  me  again,  and 
said,  as  the  Savior  had  been  baptized,  so  we  should 
be  also;  and  when  the  while  people  would  not 
let  us  be  baptized  by  the  Church,  we  wenl  down 
into  the  water  together,  in  the  sight  of  many  who 
reviled  us,  and  were  baptized  by  the  Spirit..  After 
this,  I  rejoiced  greatly,  and  gave  thanks  to  God." 
The  religious  hallucinations  narrated  in  his  Con- 
fession seem  to  have  been  as  genuine  as  the  average 
of  such  things,  aud  arc  very  well  expressed.   It  reads 


quite  like  Jacob  Bchmcn.  He  saw  black  spirits  and 
white  spirits  contending  in  the  skies,  the  sun  was 
kirkened,  the  thunder  rolled.  "And  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  with  me,  and  said,  '  Behold  me  as  I 
stand  in  the  heavens  1*  And  I  looked,  and  saw  the 
forms  of  men  in  different  attitudes.  And  there  were 
lights  in  the  sky,  to  which  the  children  of  darkness 
gave  other  names  than  what  thay  really  were;  for 
they  were  the  lights  of  the  Savior's  hands,  stretched 
forth  from  east  to  west,  even  as  they  were  extended 
on  the  cross  on  Calvary  for  the  redemption  ol'  sin- 
ners." He  saw  drops  of  blood  on  the  corn:  this 
was  Christ's  blood  shed  for  man.  lie  saw  on  the 
leaves  in  the  woods,  letters  and  numbers  and  figures 
of  men,— the  same  symbols  which  he  had  seen  iu  the 
skies.  On  May  12,  1828,  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared 
to  him,  and  proclaimed  that  the  yoke  of  Jesus  must 
fall  on  him,  and  he  must  fight  against  the  Serpent 
when  the  sign  appeared.  Then  came  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  February,  1831  :  this  was  the  sign  ;  then 
he  must  arise  aud  prepare  himself,  and  slay  his  ene- 
mies with  their  own  weapons  ;  then  also  the  seal  was 
removed  from  his  lips,  and  then  he  confided  his  plans 
to  four  associates. 

When  he  came,  therefore,  to  the  barbecue  on  the 
appointed  Sunday,  and  found,  not  these  four  only, 
but  two  others,  his  first  question  to  the  intru- 
ders was,  How  they  came  thither.  To  this  Will  an- 
swered manfully,  that  his  life  was  worth  no  more 
than  the  others,  and  "  his  liberty  was  as  dear  to  him." 
This  admitted  him  to  confidence;  and  as  Jack  was 
known  to  be  entirely  under  Hark's  influence,  the 
strangers  were  no  bar  to  their  discussion.  Eleven 
hours  they  remained  there,  in  anxious  consultation  : 
one  can  imagine  those  terrible  dusky  faces,  beneath 
the  funereal  woods,  and  amid  the  flickering  of  pine- 
knot  torches,  preparing  that  stern  revenge  whose 
shuddering  echoes  should  ring  through  the  land 
so  long.  Two  things  were  at  last  decided  :  to  be- 
gin their  work  that  night,  and  to  begin  it  with  a 
massacre  so  swift  and  irresistible  as  to  create  in  a 
few  days  more  terror  than  many  battles,  aud  so 
spare  the  need  of  future  bloodsfted.  "  It  was 
agreed  that  we  should  commence  at  home  that  night, 
and,  until  we  had  armed  and  equipped  ourselves, 
and  gained  sufficient  force,  neither  age  nor  sex  was 
to  be  spared:  which  was  invariably  adhered  to." 

John  Brown  invaded  Virginia  with  nineteen  men, 
and  with  the  avowed  resolution  to  take  no  life  but 
in  self-defence.  Nat  Turner  attacked  Virginia  from 
within,  with  six  men,  and  with  the  determination  to 
spare  no  fife  until  his  power  was  established.  John 
Brown  intended  to  pass  rapidly  through  Virgima,and 
then  retreat  to  the  mountains,  Nat  Turner  intended 
to  "  conquer  Southampton  county  as  the  white  t 
did  in  the  Revolution,  and  then  retreat,  if  necessa- 
ry, to  the  Dismal  Swamp."  Each  plan  was  delibe- 
rately matured;  each  was  in  its  way  practicable: 
but  each  was  defeated  by  a  single  false  step,  as  will 
soon  appear. 

We  must  pass  over  the  details  of  horror,  as  they 
occurred  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Swift 
and  stealthy  as  Indians,  the  black  men  passed  from 
house  to  house, — not  pausing,  not  hesitating,  as  their 
terrible  work  went  on.  In  one  thing  they  were 
humaner  than  Indians,  or  than  white  men  fighting 
against  Indians,— there  was  no  gratuitous  outrage 
beyond  the  death-blow  itself;  iio  insult,  no  mutila- 
tion ;  but  in  every  house  they  entered,  that  blow 
fell  on  man,  woman  and  child, — nothing  that  had  a 
white  skin  was  spared.  From  every  house  they  took 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  from  a  few,  money;  on 
every  plantation  they  found  recruits :  those  dusky 
slaves,  so  obsequious  to  their  masters  the  day  before, 
so  prompt  to  sing  and  dance  before  his  Northern 
visitors,  were  all  swift  to  tranform  themselves  into 
fiends  of  retribution  now ;  show  them  sword  or 
musket,  and  they  grasped  it,  though  it  were  an  heir- 
loom from  Washington  himself.  The  troop  increas- 
ed from  house  to  house— first  to  fifteen,  then  to  fortv,' 
then  to  sixty.  Some  were  armed  with  muskets,  some 
with  axes,  some  with  scythes  ;  some  came  on  their 
masters'  horses.  As  the  numbers  increased,  they 
could  be  divided,  and  the  awful  work  was  carried  on 
more  rapidly  still.  The  plan  then  was  for  an  advanced 
guard  of  horsemen  to  approach  each  house  at  a  gal- 
lop, and  surround  it  till  the  others  came  up.  Mean- 
while, what  agonies  of  terror  must  have  taken  place 
within,  shared  alike  by  innocent  and  by  guilty ! 
what  memories  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  those  dusky 
creatures,  by  some, — what  innocent  participation,  by 
others,  in  the  penance  !  The  outbreak  lasted  for  but 
forty-eight  hours  ;  but  during  that  period,  liftv-five 
whites  were  slain,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  slave. 

One  fear  was  needless,  which  to  many  a  husband 
and  father  must  have  intensified  the  last  struggle. 
These  negroes  had  been  systematically  brutalized  from 
childhood  ;  they  had  been  allowed  no  legalized  or 
permanent  marriage  ;  they  bad  beheld  around  them 
an  habitual  licentiousness,  such  as  can  scarcely  exist 
except  in  a  slave  State  ;  some  of  them  had  seen  their 
wives  and  sisters  habitually  polluted  by  the  husbands 
and  brothers  of  these  fair  white  women  who  were 
now  absolutely  in  their  power.  Yet  I  have  looked 
through  the  Virginia  newspapers  of  that  time  in  vain 
for  one  charge  of  an  indecent  outrage  on  a  woman 
against  these  triumphant  and  terrible  slaves.  ■  Where- 
ever  they  went,  there  went  death,  and  that  was  all. 
Compare  this  with  ordinary  wars ;  compare  it  with 
the  annals  of  the  French  Revolution.  No  one,  per- 
haps, has  yet  painted  the  wrongs  of  the  French  pop- 
ulace so  terribly  as  Dickens  in  his  "  Tale  of  Two 
Cities";  yet  what  man,  conversant  with  slave- 
biographies,  can  read  that  narrative  without  feeling 
it  weak  beside  the  provocations  to  which  fugitive 
slaves  testify '?  It  is  something  for  human  nature 
that  these  desperate  insurgents  revenged  such 
wrongs  by  death  alone.  Eveu  that  fearful  penalty 
was  to  be  inflicted  only  till  the  object  was  won.  It 
was  admitted  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  that 
time,  that  "  indiscriminate  massacre  was  not  their 
intention,  after  they  obtained  foothold,  and  was 
resorted  to  in  the  first  instance  to  strike  terror  and 
alarm.  Women  and  children  would  afterwards  have 
beeu  spared,  and  men  also  who  ceased  to  resist." 

It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  contemporary  news- 
papers, that  a  portion  of  this  abstinence  was  the 
result  of  deliberate  consultation  among  the  insur- 
rectionists; that  some  of  them  were  resolved  on 
taking  the  white  women  for  wives,  but  were  over- 
ruled by  Nat  Turner.  If  so,  he  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can slave-leader  of  whom  we  know  certainly  that 
he  rose  above  the  ordinary  level  of  slave  vengeance, 
and  Mrs.  Stowe's  picture  of  Dred's  purposes  is  then 
precisely  typical  of  his.  "  Whom  the  Lord  saith 
unto  us,  '  Smite,'  them  will  we  smite.  We  will  not 
torment  them  with  the  scourge  and  fire,  nor  defile 
their  women  as  they  have  done  with  ours.  But  we 
will  slay  them  utterly,  and  consume  them  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

When  the  number  of  adherents  had  increased  to 
fifty  or  sixty,  Nat  Turner  judged  it  time  to  strike  at 
the  county-seat,  Jerusalem.  Thither  a  few-  white 
fugitives  had  already  fled,  and  couriers  might  tlience 
be  despatched  for  aid  to  Richmond  aud  Petersburg, 
unless  promptly  intercepted.  Besides,  he  could 
there  find  arms,  ammunition,  and  money ;  though 
they  had  already  obtained,  it  is  dubiously  reported, 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars.  On 
the  way,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  plantation  of 
Mr.  Parker,  three  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Some  of 
the  men  wished  to  stop  here,  and  enlist  some  of 
their  friends.  Nat  Turner  objected,  as  the  delay 
might  prove  dangerous;  he  yielded  at  last,  and  it 
proved  fatal. 

He  remained  at  the  gate  with  six  or  eight  men  ; 
thirty  or  forty  went  to  the  house,  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant. They  remained  too  long,  and  he  went  alone 
to  hasten  them.  During  his  absence,  a  party  of 
eighteen  white  men  came  up  suddenly,  dispersing 
the  small  guard  left  at  the  gate;  and  when  the 
main  body  of  slaves  emerged  from  the  house,  they 
encountered,  for  the  first  time,  their  armed  masters. 
The  blacks  halted,  the  whites  advanced  cautiously 
within  a  hundred  yards,  and  fired  a  volley;  on  its 
being  return ed,_they  broke  iu  disorder,  and  hurriedly 
retreated,  leaving  some  wounded  on  the  ground. 
The  retreating  whites  were  pursued,  and  were  saved 
only  by  falling  in  with  another  band  of  fresh  men 
from  Jerusalem,  with  whose  aid  they  turned  upon 
the  slaves,  who  in  their  turn  fell  into  confusion. 
Turner,  Hark,  and  about  twenty  men  on  horseback 
retreated  in  some  order;  the  rest,  were  scattered. 
The  leader  still  planned  in  reach  Jerusalem  by  a 
private  way,  thus  evading  pursuit;  but  at  last  de- 
cided to  slop  for  the  night,  m  the,  hope  of  enlisting 
additional  recruits. 

During  the  night,  the  number  increased  again  lo 
forty,  and  they  encamped  on  Major  Ridley's  planta- 
tion.   An  alarm  took  place  during  the  darkness, 

whether  real  or  imaginary  does  mil   appear,     and 

the  men  became  scattered  again.  Proceeding  to 
make  fresh  enlistments  with  the  daylight,  they  were 
resisted  at  Dr.  Blunt's  house,  where  Ins  slaves,  un- 
der his  orders,  fired  upon  them,  and  this,  with  a 
later  attack  from  a  party  of  white  men  near  Capl., 
Harris's,  so  broke  up  tlie  whole  force  thai  they  never 
reunited.  The  Jew  who  remained  together  agreed 
to  separate  for  a  few  hours  to  see  if  anythingcould 


be  done  to  rovive  the  insurrection,  and  meet  again 
that  evening  at  their  original  rendezvous.  But  they 
never  reached  it. 

Sadly  came  Nat  Turner,  at  nightfall,  into  those 
gloomy  woods  where,  forty-eight  hours  before,  be 
had  revealed  the  details  of  his  terrible  plot  to  his 
companions.  At  the  outset,  all  his  plans  had  suc- 
ceeded; everything  was  as  he  predicted:  the  saves 
had  come  readily  at,  his  call,  the  masters  had  proved 
perfectly  defenceless.  Had  he  not  been  persuaded 
to  pause  at  Parker's  plantation,  he  would  have  been 
master,  before  now,  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  at. 
Jerusalem;  and,  with  these  to  aid,  and  tin:  Dismal 
Smamp  for  a  refuge,  he  might  have  sustained  him- 
self indefinitely  against  his  pursuers. 

Now  the  blood  was  shed,  the  risk  was  incurred, 
Ins  friends  were  killed  or  captured,  and  all  for  what? 
Lasting  memories  of  terror,  to  be  sure,  for  hie  op- 
pressors; but,  on  the  other  hand,  hopeless  failure 
for  the  insurrection,  and  certain  death  for  him. 
What  a  watch  he  must  have  kept  that  night  I  To 
that  excited  imagination,  which  had  always  seen 
spirits  in  the  sky,  and  blood-drops  on  the  corn,  and 
hieroglyphic  marks  on  tho  dry  leaves,  how  full  the 
lonely  forest  must  have  been  of  signs  and  solemn 
warnings  1  Alone  with  the  fox's  bark,  the  rabbit's 
rustle,  and  the  screech-owl's  scream,  the  self-ap- 
pointed  prophet  brooded  over  his  despair.  Once 
creeping  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  he  saw  men 
stealthily  approach  on  horseback.  He  fancied  them 
some  of  his  companions  ;  but  before  he  dared  to 
whisper  their  ominous  names,  "Hark"  or  "Dred," 
—for  the  latter  was  the  name,  since  famous,  of  one 
of  his  more  recent  recruits, — he  saw  them  to  be 
white  meu,  and  shrank  back  stealthily  beneath  his 
covert. 

There  he  waited,  two  weary  days  and  melancholy 
nights, — long  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  no  one 
would  rejoin  him,  and  that  the  insurrection  had 
hopelessly  failed.  The  determined,  desperate  spirits 
who  had  shared  his  plans  were  scattered  forever, 
and  longer  delay  would  be  destruction  for  him  also. 
He  found  a,  spot  which  he  judged  safe,  dug  a  hole 
under  a  pile  of  fence-rails  in  a  field,  and  lay  there 
for  six  weeks,  only  leaving  it  for  a  few  moments  at 


midnight  to  obtain  water  from  a  neighboring 


.qnug. 


Food  he  had  previously  provided,  without  discov- 
ery, from  a  house  near  by. 

Meanwhile,  an  un bounded  variety  of  rumors 
went  flying  through  the  State.  The  express  which 
first  reached  the  Governor  announced  that  the  mili- 
tia were  retreating  before  the  slaves.  An  express 
to  Petersburg  further  fixed  the  number  of  militia  at 
three  hundred,  and  of  blacks  at  eight  hundred,  and 
invented  a  convenient  shower  of  rain  to  explain 
the  dampened  ardor  of  the  whites.  Later  reports 
described  the  slaves  as  making  three  desperate  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Nottoway,  be- 
tween Cross  Keys  and  Jerusalem,  and  stated  that 
the  leader  had  been  shot  in  the  attempt.  Other 
accounts  put  the  number  of  negroes  at  three  hun- 
dred, all  well  mounted  and  armed,  with  two  or  three 
white  men  as  leaders.  Their  intention  was  sup- 
posed to  be  to  reach  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  they 
must  be  hemmed  in  from  that  side. 

Indeed,  the  most  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  slave-insurgents  is  always  this  blind  panic  they 
create,  and  the  wild  exaggerations  which  follow. 
The  worst  being  possible,  every  one  takes  the  worst 
for  granted.  Undoubtedly  a  dozen  armed  men 
could  have  stifled  this  insurrection,  even  after  it  had 
commenced  operations;  but  it  is  the  fatal  weakness 
of  a  slaveholding  community,  that  it  can  never 
furnish  men  promptly  for  such  a  purpose.  "My 
first  intention  was,"  says  one  of-the  most  intelligent 
newspaper  narrators  of  the  affair,  "  to  have  attacked 
them  with  thirty  or  forty  men  ;  but  those  who  had 
families  here  were  strongly  opposed  to  it." 

As  usual,  each  man  was  pinioned  to  his  own 
hearth-stone.  As  usual,  aid  had  to  be  summoned 
from  a  distance,  and,  as  usual,  the  United  States 
troops  were  the  chief  reliance.  Colonel  House, 
commanding  at  Fort  Monroe,  sent  at  once  three 
companies  of.  artillery  under  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Worth,  and  embarked  them  on  board  the  steamer 
Hampton  for  Suffolk.  These  were  joined  by  de- 
tachments from  the  United  States  ships  Warren  and 
Natchez,  the  whole  amounting  to  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred men.  Two  volunteer  companies  went  from 
Richmond,  four  from  Petersburg,  one  from  Norfolk, 
one  from  Portsmouth,  and  several  from  North  Caro- 
lina. The  militia  of  Norfolk,  Nansemond,.  Princess 
Anne  Counties,  and  the  United  States  troops  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  were  ordered  to  scour  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  where  it  was  believed  that  two  or  three 
thousand  fugitives  were  preparing  to  join  the  insur- 
gents. It  was  even  proposed  to  send  two  compa- 
nies from  New  York  and  one  from  New  London  to 
the  same  point. 

When  these  various  forces  reached  Southampton 
county,  they  found  all  labor  paralyzed  and  whole 
plantations  abandoned.  A  letter  from  Jerusalem, 
dated  August  24th,  says,  "  The  oldest  inhabitant  of 
our  county  has  never  experienced  such  a  distressing 
time  as  we  have  had  since  Sunday  night  last.  .  .  . 
Every  house,  room,  and  corner  in  thi?  place  is  full 
of  women  and  children,  driven  from  home,  who  had 
to  take  the  woods  until  they  could  get  to  this  place." 
11  For  many  miles  around  their  track,"  says  another, 
"  the  country  is  deserted  by  women  and  children." 
Still  another  writes,  "Jerusalem  is  full  of  women, 
most  of  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, — 
about  two  hundred  at  Vix's."  Then  follow  descrip- 
tions of  the  sufferings  of  these  persons,  many  of 
whom  had  lain  night  after  night  in  the  woods.  But 
the  immediate  danger  was  at" an  end,  the  short-lived 
insurrection  was  finished,  and  now  the  work  of  ven- 
geance was  _  to  begin.  In  the  frank  phrase  of  a 
North  Carolina  correspondent, — "  The  massacre  of 
the  whites  was  over,  and  the  white  people  had  com- 
menced- the  destruction  of  the  negroes,  which  was 
continued  after  our  men  got  there,  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  could  fall  in  with  them,  all  day  yester- 
day." A  postscript  adds,  that  "  passengers  "by  the 
Fayetteville  stage  say,  that,  by  the  latest  accounts, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  negroes  had  been  killed," 
— this  being  little  more  than  one  day's  work. 

These  murders  were  defended  as  Nat  Turner  de- 
fended his:  a  fearful  biow^-must  be  struck.  In 
shuddering  at  the  horrors  of  the  insurrection,  w«( 
have  forgotten  the  far  greater  horrors  of  its  sup- 
pression. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  contain  many  indig- 
nant protests  against  the  cruelties  which  took  place. 
"  It  is  with  pain,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  September  7,  1831,  "  that  we 
speak  of  another  feature  of  the  Southampton  Re- 
bellion ;  for  we  have  been  most  unwilling  to  have 
our  sympathies  for  the  sufferers  diminished  or  af- 
fected by  their  misconduct.  ■  We  allude  to  the 
slaughter,  of  many  blacks  without  trial  and  under 

circumstances  of  great  barbarity We  met  with 

an  individual  of  intelligence  who  told  us  that  he 

himself  had  killed  between  ten  aud  fifteen We 

[the  Richmond  troop]  witnessed  with  surprise  the 
sanguinary  temper  of  the  population,  who  evinced 
a  strong  disposition  to  inflict  immediate  death  on 
every  prisoner." 

There   is   a  remarkable   official   document  from 
General  Eppes,  the  officer  in  command,  to  be  found 
in   the  Richmond  Enquirer  for   September  6,  1831. 
""  indignant  denunciation  of  precisely  these 


field.  They  called  out,  'is  this  Southampton  coun- 
ty V  Up  replied,  '  Yes,  sir,  you  have  just  crossed 
the  line,  by  yonder  tree.'  They  shot  him  dead,  and 
rode  on."  This  is  from  the  narrative  of  the  editor 
of  the  Richmond  Whig,  who  was  then  on  duty  in 
tho  militia,  and  protested  manfully  against  these 
outrages.  "  Some  of  these  scenes,"  he  adds,  "  are 
hardly  inferior  in  barbarity  to  the  atrocities  of  the 

-urgenls." 

These  were  the  masters'  stories.  If  c"en  these 
conceded  bc much,  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  slaves  had  to  report.  1  am  indebted  to 
my_  honored  friend,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  for  some 
vivid  recollections  of  this  terrible  period,  as  noted 
down  from  the  lips  of  an  old  colored  woman,  once 
well  known  in  New  York,  Charity  Bowery.  "  At 
the  time  of  the  old  Prophet  Nat,"  she  said,  "the 
colored  (idles  were  afraid  to  pray  loud ;  for  the  whites 
threatened  to  punish  'em  dreadfully,  if  the  least  noise 
was  heard.  The  patrols  were  low  drunken  whites ; 
and  in  Nat's  time,  if  they  heard  any  of  tho  colored 
folks  praying,  or  singing  a  hymn,  they  would  fall 
upon  'em,  and  abuse  'em,  and  sometimes  kill  'em, 
afore  master  or  missis  could  get  to  'cm.  The  bright- 
est and  best  were  killed  in  Nat's  time.  The  whites 
always  suspect  such  ones.  They  killed  a  great 
many  at  a  place  called  Duplon.  They  killed  An- 
tonio, a  slave  of  Mr.  J.  Stanley,  whom  they  shot; 
then  they  pointed  their  guns  at  him,  and  told  him  to 
confess  about  the'  insurrection.  He  told  'em  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  any  insurrection.  They 
shot  several  balls  through  him,  quartered  him,  and 
put  his  head  on  a  pole  at  the  fork  of  the  road  lead- 
nig  to  the  court."  (This  is  no  exaggeration,  if  the 
Virginia  newspapers  may  be  taken  as  evidence.) 
"  It  was  there  but  a  short  time.  He  had  no  trial. 
They  never  do.  In  Nat's  time,  the  patrols  would 
tie  up  the  free  colored  people,  flog  'em,  and  try  to 
make  'em  lie  against  one  another,  and  often  killed 
them  before^anybody  could  interfere.  Mr.  James 
Cole,  High  Sheriff,  said,  if  any  of  the  patrols  came 
on  Ins  plantation,  he  would  lose  his  life  in  defence 
of  his  people.  One  day,  he  heard  a  patroller  boast- 
ing how  many  niggers  he  had  killed.  Mr.  Colo 
said,  '  If  you  don't  pack  up,  as  quick  as  God  Al- 
mighty will  lct_you,  and  get  out  of  this  town,  and 
never  be  seen  in  it  again,  I'll  put  you  where  dogs 
won't  bark  at  you.'  He  went  off,  and  wasn't  seen 
in  them  parts  again." 

These  outrages  were  not  limited  to  the  colored 
population;  but  other  instances  occurred,  which 
strikingly  remind  one  of  more  recent  times.  An 
Englishman,  named  Robinson,  was  engaged  in  sell- 
ing books  at  Petersburg.  An  alarm  being  given, 
one  night,  that  five  hundred  blacks  were  marching 
towards  the  town,  he  stood  guard,  with  others,  on 
the  bridge.  After  the  panic  had  a  little  subsided, 
he  happened  to  remark,  that  "  the  blacks,  as  men, 
were  entitled  to  their*frcedoin,  and  ought  to  be 
emancipated."  This  led  to  great  excitement,  and 
he  was  warned  to  leave  town.  He  took  passage  in 
the  stage,  but  the  stage  was  intercepted.  He  then 
fled  to  a  friend's  house ;  the  house  was  broken  open, 
and  he  was  dragged  forth.  The  civil  authorities, 
being  applied  to,  refused  to  interfere.  The  mob 
stripped  him,  gave  him  a  great  number  of  lashes, 
and  sent  him  on  foot,  naked,  under  a  hot  sun,  to 
Richmond,  whence  he  with  difficulty  found  a  passage 
to  New  York. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


It  IS  •»■■  iiiui^imuu  viv.iiuiiuiciniju  ui  jiiecJHeij'  uiese 
outrages;  and  though  he  refuses  to  give  details,  ho 
supplies  tho  place  by  epithets;  "  revolting "— "  in- 
human and  not  to  be  justified," — "acts  of  Barbarity 
and  cruelty,"-—"  acts  of  atrocity," — "  tins  course  of 
proceedings  dignifies  the  rebel  and  tho  assassin  with 
the  sanctity  of  martyrdom."  And  ho  ends  by 
threatening  martial  law  upon  all  future  transgres- 
sors. Such  general  orders  arc  not  Issued  except  in 
rather  extreme  cases.  And  in  the  parallel  columns 
of  the  newspaper, the  Innocent  editor  prints  equally 
indignant  descriptions  of  Russian  atrocities  in  Li- 
thuania, where  the  Poles  were  engaged  In  active 
insurrection,  amid  profuse  sympathy  from  Virginia. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  a  Reign  of  Terror.  Volun- 
teer patrols  rode  in  all  directions,  visiting  planta- 
tions.    "It  was  with   the  greatest   difficulty,"   said 

General  Brodnax,  before  the  House  of  Delegates, 
"am!  ai  the  hazard  of  personal  popularity  and  es- 
teem, that  the  coolest  and  most  judicious  among  us 
could  exert  an  influence  sufficient  to  restrain  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  blacks  who  were 
suspected?'  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  W,  Powell 
declares,  "  There  are  thousands  of  troops  searching 
In  every  direction,  and  many  negroes  are  killed 
ever;  day:  tho  exact  number  will  nr\rv  be  ascer- 
tained." Petition  after  petition  was  subsequently 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  asking  compensation 

for  slaves  thus  assassinated  without  trial. 

Men  were  torlured  to  death,  burned,  maimed,  and 
Subjected     to    nameless    atrocities.       The    OVOrseOTS 

wereoallodon  to  point  out.  any  slaves  whom  they 
distrusted,  and  If  any  tried  to  escape)  they  were 

shot    down.     .Nay.  worse    than    Ihls.     ■•  A    party  of 

horsemen  Btarted  from  Richmond  with  the  intention 
of  killing  every  colored  person  thoj  saw  in  South- 
ampton county.  They  slopped  opposite  the  cabin 
of  a  ft-09  Colored,   man,  who  was  hoeing  in   his  little 


THE  STAMPEDE  AT  BULL'S  BEX 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  who 
was  present  at  the  recent  tragical  fight  at  Bull's 
Run,  in  Virginia,  between  the  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate forces,  brings  his  description  down  to  the  hour 
of  noon,  at  which  time  the  battle  commenced  iu  the 
fierceness  of  its  most  extended  fury.  His  account 
of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  day  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

There  was  a  hill  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  to  which  1  have  hitherto  alluded.  From  its 
height,  overlooking  the  whole  plain,  a  few  shell  had 
reached  us  early  in  the  day,  and  as  it  was  nearer  the 
Manassas  road  than  almost  any  other  portion  of  the 
field,  more  of  the  enemy's  reinforcements  gathered 
about  its  ridge  than  to  the  aid  of  the  beaten  rebels 
in  the  woods  and  valleys.  Here  there  was  an  open 
battery,  and  long  lines  of  infantry  in  support,  ready, 
for  a  wonder,  to  let  our  wearied  fellows  see  the  fresh 
forces  they  had  to  conquer. 

As  the  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventy-ninth  wound 
round  the  meadows  to  tho  north  of  this  hill,  and  be- 
gan to  cross  the  road  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  sealing  it,  we  saw  a  column  coming  down  from 
the  furthest  perspective,  and  for  a  moment  believed 
it  to  be  a  portion  of  Hunter's  Division,  and  that  it 
had  succeeded  iu  completely  turning  the  enemy's 
rear.  A  wild  shout  rose  from  us  all.  But  soon  the 
look-outs  saw  that  its  ensigns  bore  secession  banners, 
and  we  knew  that  Johnston  or  some  other  rebel 
General  was  leading  a  horde  of  fresh  troops  against 
our  united  right  and  centre.  It  was  time  for  more 
regiments  to  be  sent  forward,  and  Keyes  was  ordered 
to  advance  with  the  First  Tyler  Brigade.  The 
three  Connecticut  regiments  and  the  Fourth  Maine 
came  on  with  a  will;  the  First  Connecticut  was 
posted  in  reserve,  and  the  other  three-  corps  swept 
up  the  field,  by  the  ford  on  the  right,  to  aid  the 
struggling  advance. 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  the  distant  hill-top, 
now  the  centre  of  the  fight.  All  could  see  the  ene- 
my's infantry  ranging  darkly  against  the  sky  beyond, 
and  the  first  lines  of  our  men  moving  with  fine  de- 
termination up  the  steep  slope.  Tlie  cannonading 
upon  our  advance,  the  struggle  upon  the  hill-top,  the 
interchange  of  position  between  the  contestants, 
were  watched  by  us,  and  as  new  forces  rushed  in 
upon  the  enemy's  side,  the  scene  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  It  must  have  been  here,  I  think, 
that  the  Sixty-ninth  took  and  lost  a  battery  eight 
times  iu  succession,  and  finally  were  compelled, 
totally  exhausted,  to  resign  the  completion  of  their 
work  to  the  Connecticut  regiments  which  had  fust 
come  up.  The  Third  Connecticut  finally  carried 
that  summit,  unfurled  the  stars  and  stripes  above  it, 
and  paused  from  the  fight  to  cheer  for  the  Union 
cause. 

Then  the  battle  began  to  work  down  the  return- 
ing half  of  the  circle,  which  the  enemy  described 
during  the  day,  driven  before  the  desperate  charges 
of  our  troops,  until  they  reached  the  very  point 
where  Tyler's  advance  commenced  the  action. 
Down  the  hill,  and  into  the  valley  thickets  on  the 
left,  the  Zouaves,  the  Connecticut  and  New  York 
regiments,  with  the  unconquerable  Rhode  Islanders, 
drove  the  continually  enlarging  but  always  van- 
quished columns  of  the  enemy.  It  was  only  "to  meet 
more  batteries,  earthwork  succeeding  earthwork, 
ambuscade  after  ambuscade.  Our  fellows  were  hot 
and  weary  ;  most  had  drank  no  water  during  hours 
of  dust,  and  smoke,  and  insufferable  heat.  No  one 
knows  what  choking  the  battle  atmosphere  produces 
in  a  few  moments,  until  he  has  personally  experienced 
it.  And  so  the.  conflict  lulled  for  a  little  while.  It 
was  the  middle  of  a  blazing  afternoon.  Our  regi- 
ments held  the  positions  they  had  won,  but  the  ene- 
my kept  receiving  additions,  aud  continued  a  flank 
movement  toward  our  left— a  dangerous  movement 
for  us,  a  movement  which  those  in  the  rear  perceived, 
aud  vainly  endeavored  to  induce  some  general  officer 
to  guard  against. 

Here  was  the  grand  blunder,  or  misfortune,  of  the 
battle.  A  misfortune,  that  we  had  no'  troops  -in  re- 
serve after  the  Ohio  regiments  were  again  sent  for- 
ward, this  time  to  assist  in  building  a  bridge  across 
the  run  on  the  Warren  ton  road,  by  the  side  of  the 
stone  bridge  known  to  be  mined.  A  blunder,  in 
that  the  last  reserve  was  sent  forward  at  all.  It 
should  have  been  retained  to  guard  the  rear  of  the 
left,  aud  every  other  regiment"  on  the  field  should 
have  been  promptly  recalled  over  the  route  by  which 
It  had  advanced,  ordered  only  to  maintain  such  posi- 
tions as  rested  (.in  a  supported!  continuous  line.     Con. 

Scott  says  to-day  that  our  troops  had  already  accom- 
plished three  days'  work,  and  should  have  rested 
long  before.  But  McDowell  tried  to  vanquish  the 
South  in  a  single  struggle,  and  the  sad  result  is  be- 
fore us. 

As  it  was.  Capt.  Alexander,  with  his  Sappers  and 

Miners,  was  ordered  to  cut  through  the  abmtis  by  the 
side  of  the  mined  bridge,  in  the  valley  directly  be- 
fore ns,  and  lay  pontoons  across  the  stream.     Car- 

lile's  Artillery  was  detailed  to  protect  the  work,  and 

the  Ohio  and'  Wisconsin  reserve  to  support  ihe  artil- 
lery, Meanwhile,  in  the  lull  which  1  have  men- 
tioned, the  thousand  heroic  details  of  federal  valor, 

and  the  shaiuelessness  ol' rebel  treaeherv  began  to 
reach-  OUr  ears.  We  learned  the  loss  of' I  lie"  brave. 
Cameron,  the  wounding  of  I  leinl  ^'hnau  and  Hun- 
ter, Ihe  fill  of  llagL'ert'v  and  Sloouin  and  Wilcox. 
We    heard    of  Ihe    dash'  of  I  ho    Irishmen    and    iheir 

decimation,  and  of  the  havoc  made  ami  sustained  by 
the  Rhode  Islanders,  the  Highlanders,  ihe  Zouaves, 
and  the  Connecticut  Third;'  then  ol'  Ihe  intrepidity 
of  Burnside  and   Spragua     how   ihe  devoted  anil 

daring  yOUUg  liovenior  led  ihe  re-imenls  he  had  BO 


munificently  equipped  again  and  again  to  victorious 
charges,  and  at  last  spiked,  with  his  own  hands,  tho 
guns  he  could  not  carry  away.  The  victory  seemed 
ours.  It  was  an  hour  sublime  in  unselfishness,  and 
apparently  glorious  in  its  results  I 

At  this  time,  near  4  o'clock,  I  rode  forward  through 
the  open  plain  to  the  creek  where,  the  open  abatlls 
was  being  assailed  by  our  engineers.  The  Ohio, 
Connecticut  and  Minnesota  regiments  were  various- 
ly posted  thereabout;  others  were  in'di.-lau!  portions 
Of  the  field;  all  were  completely  exhausted  and  part- 
ly dissevered  ;  no  general  of  division,  except  Tyler, 
could  be  found.  Where  were  our  officers  V  Where 
was  the  foe  ?  Who  knew  whether  we  had  won  or 
lost  ? 

The  question  was  quickly  to  be  decided  for  us. 
A  sudden  swoop,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  rushed  down 
upon  our  columns  near  the  bridge.    They  came  from 

the  woods  on  the  left,  and  infantry  poured  out  be- 
hind them.  Tyler  and  his  staff,  with  the  reserve, 
were  apparently  cut  off  by  the  quick  manamver.  I 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  position  I  had  just  left, 
there  witnessed  the  capture  of  Carlile's  battery  in 
the  plain,  and  saw  another  force  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry pouring  into  the  road  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  battle  commenced,  and  near  which  the  South 
Carolinians,  who  manned  the  battery  silenced  in  the 
morning,  had  doubtless  all  day  been  lying  concealed. 
The  ambulances  aud  wagons  had  gradually  advanced 
to  this  spot,  and  of  course  an  instantaneous  confusion 
and  dismay  resulted.  Our  own  infantry  broke  ranks 
in  the  field,  plunged  into  the  woods  to  avoid  the  road, 
and  got  up  the  hill  as  best  they  could,  without  lead- 
ers', every  man  saving  himself  in  his  own  way. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  re- 
treat, the  panic,  the  hideous  headlong  confusion, 
were  now  beyond  a  hope.  I  was  near  the  rear  of 
the  movement,  with  the  brave  Capt.  Alexander,  who 
endeavored  by  the  most  gallant  but  unavailable  ex- 
ertions to  check  the  onward  tumult.  It  was  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  our  sudden  reverse. 
"  What  does  it  all  mean  V  "  I  asked  Alexander.  "  It 
means  defeat,"  was  his  reply.  "  We  are  beaten  ;  it 
is  a  shameful,  a  cowardly  retreat  I  Hold  up,  men  ! " 
he  shouted,  "don't  be  such  infernal  cowards!"  and 
he  rode  backward  and  forward,  placing  his  horso 
across  the  road,  and  vainly  trying  to  rally  the  run- 
ning troops.  The  teams  and  wagons  confused  and 
dismembered  every  corps.  We  were  now  cut  off 
from  the  advance  body  by  the  enemy's  infantry,  who 
had  rushed  on  the  slope  just  left  by  us,  surrounded 
the  guns  and  sutler's  wagons,  and  were  apparently 

fressing  on  against  us.  "It  is  no  use,  Alexander," 
said,  "you  must  leave  with  the  rest."  "Til  be 
d— d  if  I  will,"  was  his  sullen  reply,  and  the  splen- 
did fellow  rode  back  to  make  his  way  as  best  he 
could.  Meantime  I  saw  officers  with  leaves  and 
eagles  on  their  should er-sty-aps,  Majors  and  Colonels, 
who  had  deserted  their  commands,  pass  me  galloping 
as  if  for  dear  life.  No  enemy  pursued  just  then; 
but  I  suppose  all  were  afraid  that  his  guns  would  be 
trained  down  the  long,  narrow  avenue,  and  mow  the 
retreating  thousands,  and  batter  to  pieces  army 
wagons  and  everything  else  which  crowded  it.  Only 
one  field  officer,  so  far  as  my  observation  extended, 
seemed  to  have  remembered  his  duty.  Lieut.  Col. 
Spiedel,  a  foreigner,  attached  to  a  Connecticut  regi- 
ment, strove  against  the  Current  for  a  league.  I 
positively  declare,  that,  with  the  two  exceptions 
mentioned,  all  efforts  made  to  check  the  panic  before 
Centreville  was  reached,  were  confined  to  civilians. 
1  saw  a  man  in  citizen's  dress  who  had  thrown  off 
his  coat,  seized  a  musket,  and  was  trying  to  rally  the 
soldiers  who  came  by,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
In  reply  to  a  request  for  his  name,  he  said  it  was 
Washburne,  and  I  learned  that  he  was  the  member 
by  that  name  from  Illinois.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg 
made  a  similar  effort.  Roth  these  Congressmen 
bravely  stood  their  ground  till  the  last  moment,  and  " 
were  serviceable  at  Centreville  in  assisting  the  halt 
there  ultimately  made.  And  other  civilians  did 
what  they  could. 

But  wdiat  a  scene !  and  how  terrific  the  onset  of 
that  tumultuous  retreat!  For  three  miles,  hosts  of 
federal  troops — all  detached  from  their  regiments, 
all  mingled  in  one  disorderly  rout  —  were  fleeing  ' 
along  the  road,  but  mostly  through  the  lots  on  either 
side.  Army  wagons,  sutlers'  teams  and  private  car- 
riages choked  the  passage,  tumbling  against  each 
other,  amid  clouds  of  dust,  and  sickening  sights  and 
sounds.  Hacks,  containing  unlucky  spectators  of 
the  late  affray,  were  smashed  like  glass,  and  the  oc- 
cupants were  lost  sight  of  in  the  debris.  Horses, 
flying  wildly  from  the  battle-field,  many  of  them  in 
death  agony,  galloped  at  random  forward,  joining  iu 
the  stampede.  Those  on  foot  who  could  catch  them 
rode  them  bare  back,  as  much  to  save  themselves 
from  being  run  over,  as  to  make  quicker  time. 
W^oundcd  men,  lying  along  the  banks  —  the  l\-w 
cither  left  on  the  field  or  taken  to.  the  captured  hos- 
pitals, appealed  with  raised  hands  to  those  who  rode 
horses,  begging  to  be  lifted  behind,  but  few  regarded 
such  petitions.  Then  the  artillery,  such  as  was 
saved,  came  thundering  along,  smashing  and  over- 
powering everything.  The  regular  cavalry,  I  record 
it  to  their  shame,  joined  in  the  melee,  adding  to  its 
terrors,  for  they  rode  down  footmen  without  mercy. 
One  of  the  great  guns  was  overturned,  and  lay  amid 
the  ruins  of  a  caisson,  as  I  passed  it.  I  saw  an  ar- 
tillery man  running  between  the  ponderous  fore  and 
after-wheels  of  his  gun-carriage,  hanging  on  with 
both  hands,  and  vamly  striving  to  jump  upon  the 
ordnance.  The  drivers  were  spurring  the  horses  ; 
he  could  not  cling  much  longer,  aud  a  more  agonized 
expression  never  fixed  the  features  of  a  drowning 
man.  The  carriage  bounded  from  the  roughness  of 
a  steep  hill  leading  to  a  creek,  he  lost  his  hold,  fell, 
and  iu  instant,  the  great  wheels  had  crushed  the  life 
out  of  him.  Who  ever  saw  such  a  flight  ?  Could 
the  retreat  at  Borodino  have  exceeded  it  in  con- 
fusion and  tumult  ?  I  think  not.  It  did  not  slack 
in  the  least  until  Centreville  was  reached.  There 
the  sight  of  the  reserve — Miles'  Brigade — formed  iu 
order  on  the  hill,  seemed  somewhatto  reassure  the 
van.  But  still  the  teams  and  foot  soldiers  pushed 
on,  passing  their  own  camps  and  heading  swiftly  for 
the  distant  Potomac,  until  for  ten  miles  the  road  over 
which  the  grand  army  had  so  lately  passed  south- 
ward, gay  with  unstained  banners,  and  flushed  with 
surety  of  strength,  was  covered  with  the  fragments 
of  its  retreating  forces,  shattered  aud  panic  stricken 
in  a  single  day.  From  the  branch  route,  the  trains 
attached  to  Hunter's  Division  had  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  the  flight,  and  poured  into  its  already  swol- 
len current  another  turbid  freshet  of  confusion  and 
dismay.  Who  ever  saw  a  more  shameful  abandon- 
ment of  munitions,  gathered  at  such  vast  expense  ? 
The  teamsters,  many  of  them,  cut  the  traces  of  their 
horses,  and  galloped  from  the  wagons.  Others  threw 
out.  their  loads  to  accelerate  their  flight,  and  grain, 
picks  andshovels,  and  provisions  of  every  kind  lay- 
trampled  in  the  dust  for  leagues.  Thousands  of  mus- 
kets Btrewed  the  route;  when  some  of  us  succeeded 
in  rallying  a  body  of  fugitives,  and  forming  them  iu 
a  line  across  the  road,  hardly  one  but  had  thrown 
away  Ins  anus.  If  ihe  enemy  had  brought  Up  his 
artillery,  and  ftrved  it  upon  the  retreating  train,  or 
had  intercepted  our  progress  with  five  hundred  of 
his  cavalry,  ho  might  have  captured  enough  supplies 
for  a  week's  feast  of  thanksgiving.  As  it  was.  enough 
was  left  behind  to  tell  the  story'of  the  panic.  The 
rout  of  the  Federal  army  seemed  complete. 

Another  writer  who  was  present  savs: — 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  scene  which  followed  the 
panic.  All  I  can  say  is.  that  the  cavalry  dashed 
upon  our  men,  captured  Carlile's  and  a  pari  o]'  Sher- 
man's guns — shooting  the  horses:  captured  soldiers: 
deliberately  shot  them  after  tliev  had  surrendered; 
went  into  ihe  house  used  as  a  hospital,  and  killed  the 
wounded  M«n,  and  committed  barbarities  which  the 
most,  abject  savages  in  the  world  would  seorn  to  do. 
One  rebel  soldier  was  seen  to  OUt  the  throat  of  a 
helpless  wounded  soldier  !  One  took  a  stake  from 
the  fence  and  drove  It  through  the  body  of  a  wound- 
ed man.  pinning  him  to  the  earth  !  These  reports 
are  confirmed  by  several  witnesses." 


Panics.  The  panic  which  seized  General  Mc- 
Dowell's arim  .  on  Sunday  night,  brings  to  mind  tlie 
still  more  Frightful  panic  Which  sei/ed  upon  the  rear 
guard  and  reserves  uf  ihe  French  annv  at  Solfcrino. 
After  the  Victory  had  been  won.  and  while  tin-  An- 
Irians  WCT0  iu  full  retreat,  a  1  odj  "i~  French  horse- 
men galloped  down  lo  (he  rear  to  d. ■liver  an  Order, 
01-  to  bring  the  news  to  their  comrades.  Some  one 
seeing  them  coming  exclaimed,  "The  Austriansl 
the    Sustrians   are   upon    us!"      Insl.-inlh.  ;\   terrific 

flight  commenced,  old  and  griwly  Zouaves  mounted 

artillery  horses,  cut  them  loose,  and  galloped  off,  Iu 
the  space  ofa  few  Seconds,  some  fott)  thousand  men, 
infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  baggage  trains,  ambu- 
lances, stragglers,   were    ru.di.n-    and    roanie;    .lown 

the  road  to  Mantua,  knocking  each  other  down. 

trampling  the  dead  and  dying  under  their  feet,   and 

hundreds   falling  exhausted  and   breathless  by  the 

wayside.       In    this   W«)    did    a    whole  division  of  the 
French  army  scamper  ii*   ihe    wild" 
rifiicn  mU«Si 
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The  United  States,  Constitution  is     a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 


55f"Wbafc  order  of  men  under  tho  mo«t  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invited  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separata  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  tho  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  Senate,  arid  in  tho  Presidential  man- 
sion? Thia  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  tho  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tho  oommunity,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  over  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insu.lt  fcho  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riche3  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  namo  ia 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — ■ 
no  model  in  tho  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  bo  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  tho 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  tho  members  of  tho  Conven- 
tion from  tho  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  tho  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— Joiik  Quincy  Adams. 
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SPEECH  OF  WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  ESQ. 

AT    THE 

CELEBRATION    OF    W.    I.   EMANCIPATION 

At  AbingUn,  Mass.,  Aug.  1st,  1861. 

Phonographic  Report  by  Jas.  M.  W.  Yereikton. 

Mr.  President, — I  suppose  the  day  dictates  the 
subject.  The  great  interest  of  this  day  is  as  the  an- 
niversary of  British  Emancipation.  That  was  the 
greatest  blessing,  the  highest  privilege,  history  shows 
us  was  ever  given  to  a  people — the  power  to  emanci- 
pate, peacefully,  nearly  a  million  of  chattel  slaves. 
By  moral  agitation,  as  the  result  merely  of  thought 
and  purpose,  like  an  ordinary  change  of  law,  a  great 
people  swept  out  of  existence  an  infamous  institution, 
rooted  in  old  habit,  immense  wealth,  great  social  pow- 
er. As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  instance  in  his- 
tory, ancient  or  modern.  Slavery  has  been  every 
where;  has  been  abolished  in  various  ways;  but  the 
English  people  may  boast,  as  a  thoughtful,  Christian 
community,  that  they  have  set  in  history  an  example 
of  the  power  of  simple  principle  to  change  moment- 
ous social  institutions.  I  am  not  about  to  examine 
.  -  whether  it  was  unalloyed,  disinterested  religious  prin- 
ciple, or  whether  there  mingled  with  it  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  commercial  elasses  and  the  dread  of  future 
trouble  in  national  affairs.  I  only  know  that,  peace- 
fully, by  an  edict,  not  by  cannon,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  the  ordinary  laws  are  changed,  the  whole 
social  condition  of  the  "West  India  Islands  was  re- 
modelled. What  has  been  the  result  %  There  has 
never  been  an.  hour  of  war  in  those  islands.  There 
has  not  been  one  instance  of  resistance  to  civil  process. 
The  forms  of  law  are  guarded,  not  by  bayonets  in  the 
hands  of  white  men,  but  by  bayonets  in  the  hands  of 
emancipated  slaves.  (Applause.)  The  only  complaint 
is,  that  the  negro  wilt  not  work  for  the  white  man ; 
he  finds  better  employment  at  home.  The  only  com- 
plaint is,  that  the  former  slave  population  is  so  shrewd, 
so  thrifty,  with  so  much  forethought,  that,  as  in  our 
"Western  States,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  you  cannot  find 
men  to  hire.  Men  have  the  brains  to  work  for  them- 
selves :  and  the  English  planter  cries  out  to  the 
government,  as  the  farmers  of  the  Western  States 
cry  out  to  the  civilizedT  world,  "We  have  wealth, 
acres<;  but  our  neighbors  are  so  fore-handed  and  inde- 
pendent, we  cannot  hire  any  body  to  work  our  land. 
Give  us  laborers !  "  That  fact,  which  proves  tho  ad- 
vancing, essential  prosperity  of  the  Western  States, 
proves,  in  the  same  way,  the  well-grounded  prosperity 
of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  real 
complaint  never  has  been  that  the  black  man  would 
not  work.  The  complaint  has  been,  "  He  can  work 
for  himself  to  so  much  better  advantage,  that  we 
cannot  get  any  body  to  work  at  a  shilling  a  day." 

Again :  England  exports  to  these  islands,  I  may 
safely  say,  double — perhaps  I  might  say,  four  times — 
the  amount  of  manufactured  articles  that  she  did  in 
the  days  of  slavery.  England  never  sells  without 
getting  her  pay  for  it.  No  man  can  pay  without 
Work ;  and  if  those  emancipated  slaves  buy  two  or 
four  dollars'  worth  now,  where  they  bought  one  be- 


courage  of  the  South.  I  have  held  that,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  age  of  money,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  Southern  empire,  from  political  and  economi- 
cal reasons,  to  survive — they  would  be  starved  out.  I 
hold  that  opinion  still.  But  I  believe  I  never  have 
doubted  the  personal  courage  and  intense  earnestness 
of  the  Southern  States.  I  stand  to-day  exactly  where 
I  have  stood.  I  know  nothing  of  the  future  but  by 
the  past.  Poland,  trodden  under  the  heel  of  an  em- 
pire whose  resources  are  boundless,  is  still  Poland,  in 
arms.  Hungary,  crushed  "by  the  weight  of  half  En- 
rope  on  her  head,  is  still  Hungary,  determined  to  be 
free.  And  Italy,  with  six  centuries  of  demoralization, 
has  still  strangled  the  purpose  of  the  French  Emperor 
with  one  hand,  and  Austria  and  Russia  with  the  other, 
and  is  Italy,  united  and  free.  {Loud  cheers.)  I  be- 
lieve that  the  five  or  six  millions  of  Englishmen  resid- 
ing south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  have  hearts  as 
bold  and  wills  as  determined  as  Italy,  Hungary  or 
Poland ;  and  this  nation,  in  the  mere  fight  of  white 
men  and  white  men,  will  write  her  history  a  copy  of 
the  Russian  history  as  to  Poland,  the  Austrian  history 
as  to  Hungary,  and  the  Italian  history,  if  she  goes  on 
to  fight  as  she  does  to-day.  The  past  proves  it ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  thoughtful  man  must  see  it. 
At  any  rate,  such  will  be  the  picture  of  the  next  ten 
years.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  South  has  not  yet 
dared  to  meet  the  North  face  to  face  in  open  field  and 
fair  fight,  or  at  least  whenever  she  has  done  so,  she 
has  been  beaten.  Witness  Kansas  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia. But  for  all  this,  I  hold  the  South  deeply  in 
earnest,  and  able  in  open  fight  or  by  guerilla  to  drag 
on  the  war  many  years. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  question.  Foreign  countries 
watch  us.  '  England  and  France  watch  us.  England 
has  no  purpose  nearer  her  heart  than  to  cripple  and 
undermine  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  suprei 
acy  of  the  North.  '  How  can  she  do  it?  By  robbing 
her  of  one  half  of  the  Union.  By  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  a  rival  State  at  her  side.  That  State, 
with  the  underhand  support  of  English  money  and 
English  arras,  can  take  Mexico  for  her  right  wing,  and 
Cuba  for  her  left,  and  then,  with  some  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  holding  the  black  population  in 
chains,  she  will  be  one  of  the  best  customers  that 
Lancashire  has.  How  much  would  the  British  gov- 
ernment do  to  found  and  uphold  such  a  State1?  She 
would  do  every  thing.  And  I  do  not  believe  In  any 
such  virtue  in  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain  as 
would  rebuke  very  severely  the  administration  for  the 
useful  crime  of  acknowledging  such  a  confederacy. 
For  I  remember  China  and  India.  If,  therefore,  the 
war  lasts  two  or  three  years,  it  is  not  a  war  with  the 
Southern  States  alone ;  it  is  probably  a  war  with  the 
Southern  States,  supported  openly  or  by  stealth  by 
England ;  specially  if  the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon 
should  free  England  from  fear  of  French  interference 
or  invasion ;  when,  by  the  time  that  happens,  possibly 
there  may  be  a  fourth  party  in  the  play.  The  slave 
may  take  arms  in  his  own  hands,  and  instead  of  being 
a  counter  on  this  chess  board,  he  may  be  a  player  in 
the  game.  When  that  comes,  emancipation  is  to  be  a 
hard  work,  wrung  from  the  bloodiest  civil  war  known 
to  history.  Whether  it  is  to  come  from  a  divided 
Union,  and  afterward  the  failure  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy to  sustain  itself,  or  whether  it  is  to  come  from 
he  indomitable  rage  of  these  Northern  States,  deter- 


fore,  either  they  had  laid  up  an  immense  capital  dur- 
ing the  slave  time,  or  else  they  have  worked  well  for :    mined  that,  through  seas  of  blood,  no  matter  how 
it  since.  (Applause.)  j    deep,  the  stars  and  stripes  shall  float  to  the  Gulf,  I  do 

Such  is  the  lesson  of  to-day.     What  are  the  greatj    not  know ;   but,  surely,  it  will  come  from  the  bloodiest 
elements  of  national  prosperity?     They  are,  law  con- 


tentedly obeyed,  hands  intelligently,  successfully  in- 
dustrious. No  British  ministry  has  ever,  for  twenty 
odd  years,  looked  into  the  face  of  rebellion  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  There  has  been  no  time  when 
there  was  not  a  greater  demand  for  laborers  than 
there  was  supply.  There  has  been  no  moment  when 
two  looms  in  England  were  not  kept  active  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  the  West  Indies  for  one  before. 
And  if  to  that  you  add   the   moral   clement  of  the 


war  that  history  has  known  for  half  a  century.  For 
it  is  impossible  that  this  war  should  endure  three  years 
or  probably  two,  without  the  interference  of  European 
governments,  and  probably  of  the  slave.  It  is  almost 
impossible  that  this  war  should  continue  two  or  three 
years,without  great  probability  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Southern  confederacy  by  certain  portions  of  the 
Northern  States.  I  know  the  anger,  and  pride,  and 
determination  of  the  Northern  people ;  but  when  these 
looms  and  workshops  have  been  silent  and  still  for 


question,  marriage,  education,  religious  institutions,!  twenty-four  months, — when  the  families  of  half  a  mil- 
have  been  quadrupled,  at  the  expense  and  by  the  care  lion  of  volunteers  have  been  upon  our  hands, — those 
of  the  former  slaves.  very  hands  empty  and  idle, — for  support,  when  no 
That  is  the  picture  which  has  been  held  up  to  our  greater  progress  is  made  than  seems  to  be  now  in  the 
country  for  twenty-five  years.  What  is  the  use  of  re-  conflict,  how  long  will  the  North  endure  such  a  war  1 
curring  to  it?     It  is  no  longer  within  our  reach.     We  I  a»  not  sure  that  she  will  not  find  that  the  better 


omitted  to  seize  the  opportunity — it  iB  gone  !  Thirty 
years  ago,  in  Eegland,  when  Lord  Brougham  was  ad- 
vocating the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  I  remember 
he  used  with  great  effect  the  trite  classical  story  of  the 
sybil  who  came  to  the  Roman  king  with  nine  books 


policy  is  submission,  and  submit.  Mark  you  !  I  have 
no  fear  of  the  failure  of  ultimate  emancipation.  God 
has  broken  up  the  fountains  of  this  nation,  and  the 
slave  is  to  be  shaken  out  of  his  chains.  (Prolonged 
cheering.)     I  can  believe  that  the  South,  driven  to  the 


for  sale,  represented  as  indispensable  to  the  safety  of ,    wall,  rather  than  submit  to  the  hated  North,  might 


Rome.  She  named  her  price  ; — the  proud  king  waved 
it  aside.  The  sybil  left,  burned  three  of  the  books, 
and  returned,  offering  six  at  the  same  cost.  The  con- 
fident king  waved  her  a  second  time  aside.  She 
went,  and  returned  again  with  three,  still  for  the  same 
price.  And  then  Rome  bought  the  sacred  pledge  of 
her  safety,  diminished  to  one  third,  at  the  same  sacri- 
fice. Twenty  years  ago,  God  set  us  the  example  of 
peaceful,  moral  emancipation,  by  ordinary  force  of 
law.  We  dashed  it  aside.  He  offers  us  now,  at  the 
same  cost,  emancipation  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon — 
nothing  else.  The  lesson  of  to-day  is  not  for  us;  we 
must  seek  it  further.  Far  off,  beyond  those  islands, 
rests  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  St.  Domingo.  Her 
emancipation  was  different.  The  races  had  rushed 
to  arms.  Blood  flowed  in  torrents.  England  was 
about  to  invade  the  island.  Government,  pushed  to 
the  extremity,  at  midnight,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
realm  slipping  from  its  grasp,  in  despair,  as  a  means 
of  keeping  hold  of  its  territory,  proclaimed  emanci- 
pation. It  was  won  in  blood  and  fire.  Half  the 
cities  were  burned;  almost  every  valley  floated  with 
blood;  the  slave  wrote  the  guaranty  of  his  emancipa- 
tion in  the  blood  of  seventy  thousand  Frenchmen, 
sent  to  subdue  him.  This  is  the  only  lesson  left  for 
us  to-day, — this,  how  far  short  of  St.  Domingo  can 
the  government  stop?  What  is  the  policy  that  may 
save  us  from  that  last  extremity  of  bloody  emancipa- 
tion ?  The  British  model  is  gone.  The  only  ques- 
tion for  us  is,  how  far  short  can  we  stop  of  St.  Do- 
mingo? f/f 

There  are  two  or  three  methods  before  us.  The 
first  is — and  this  most  men  flatter  themselves  to  he 
possible— we  can  conquer  the  South  ;  we  can  keep  the 
Union  as  it  was.  I  deem  that  a  dream.  (Applause,) 
I  hold  it  just  this  side  of  lunacy— nothing  more.  The 
Old  Onion  of  '87  is  gone  beyond  recovery.  (Cheers.) 
No  million  of  men  in  arms  can  bring  it  back  again.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  found  depreciating  the 


herself,  in  despair,  free  the  slaves,  and  writing  "  El 
cipation"  on  her  flag,  appeal  so  to  the  cupidity  of 
England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  to  uphold  her,  and 
thus  cripple  the  manufacturing  North.  She  is  easily 
capable  of  such  a  master-stroke  of  cunning  statesman- 
ship: and  would  bear  even  freedom,  even  bo  just, 
rather  than  submit  to  us.  The  only  question  is,  how 
can  the  problem  be  solved  with  the  least  bloodshed,  at 
the  least  cost,  and  with  the  best  future  ?  I  say  that 
every  moment  of  delay  embitters  the  problem ;  every 
moment  of  delay  renders  more  probable  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  governments;  every  moment  of  delay 
renders  the  South  more  a  unit  than  she  is  this  week. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  I  urge  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  upon  you,  the  adoption  ofa  policy  as  speedily 
as  possible.  For  the  present,  we  have  none.  Govern- 
ment avows  no  plan.  She  has  not  even  a  plan  of  the 
war,  much  less  a  statesmanlike  plan  of  how  to  relieve 
herself  of  the  difficulty  which  created  the  war. 

We  drift  before  the  storm,  no  hand  on  the  helm. 
Government  has  been  defeated.  She  deserved  to  be  1 
Mr.  Whiting's  letter  [Hon.  N.  II. [  complains  that  Eng- 
land does  not  sympathize  with  us.  We  have  no  right 
to  the  sympathy  of  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  and 
I,  near  at  hand,  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  crisis, 
may  dimly  discern  through  the  cloud  that  emancipa- 
tion is  inevitable,  spite  of  men  and  parties.  But, 
three  thousand  miles  off)  ignorant  of  the  heady  cur- 
rents that  confuse  our  national  position,  why  should 
England  sympathize  with  your  government,  which 
marks  ita  first  step  in  the  war  by  the  return  of  slaves, 
and  a  pledge  to  put  down  insurrections  ?  (Applause.) 
I  should  blush  for  Great  Britain  if  she  sympathized 
with  such  an  administration.  My  lips  would  bo  tho 
last  to  ask  her  for  one  word  of  sympathy  for  such  a 
government.  What  docs  England  know';  She  knows 
only  that,  under  our,  to  an  Englishman,  utterly  in- 
comprehensible Federal  government,  there  baearMen, 
between  different  sections  of  the  country,  a  dispute  as 


to  certain  arrangements  of  the  civil  force.     She  can- 
not put  her  hand  into  the  disordered  machine  intelli- 
gently, and  therefore  she  keeps  it  out,     I  think  she 
does  wisely;  I  think  she  does  well.    Do  not  misun- 
derstand me  while  I  speak  thus  of  England.    It  ia 
from  no  idea  of  the  high  character  or  lofty  motives  of 
the  English  government.    It  is  the  most  selfish  of  all 
European  governments,   guided  by  the  lowest  and 
most  interested  motives;  and  the  same  is  true,    to 
some  extent,  of  her  people.    But  we  have  no  claim 
to  the  sympathy  of  England.    Neither  have  wc  ft  right 
to  victory — none  at  all.     The  government  does  not  or- 
ganize victory.     I  will  tell  you  when,  in  my  opinion, 
we  shall  be  entitled  to  victory.     When  one  single  se- 
cession spy,    traitor  or  pirate  has    been    punished — 
(loud  applause);  when  the  seal  of  government  dis- 
approbation has  been  set  on  one  single  person  within 
their  power  who  has  betrayed  the  Union.  (Applause.) 
John  Brown  rebelled,   it  is  claimed,   against  the  laws 
of  Virginia.    He  was  hung  at  Charlestown.   The  gov- 
ernment said  Amen  !     The  government  has  had  in  its 
grasp  at  least  fifty,  if  not  a  hundred,  ten  times  deeper 
dyed  in  the  guilt,  if  guilt  it  be,  of  resisting  the  laws  of 
the   Union,   and   she  has  dismissed  them  all  1     When 
only  one  quarter  of  the  clerks  in  one  department  at 
Washington  are   traitors — only   a   quarter — I  will   ac- 
knowledge that  the   government    deserves    victory. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  But  while  she  keeps  at  least 
two  thirds  disloyal  men  in  her  employ,  that  is  not  or- 
ganizing   victory.      The     battle    at    Bull  Run  was 
wholesale  butchery,  public  murder ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  more  than  any  other  pow- 
er, is  guilty  of  the  murder,  for  they  sent  out  their 
troops  from  a  city  full  of  traitors  in  the  employ  of  the 
government,  knowing,  or   able  to  know,  that  every 
secret  of  the  government  was  probably  communicated 
to  the  rebels  twelve  hours  before  those  troops  quitted 
Washington.  Why  dothey  nothang  a  pirate  ?  Because 
Jefferson  Davis  says  he  will  retaliate;  and  they  save 
the  life  of  some  prisoner  at  Richmond  by  pardoning  a 
pirate  or  a  spy.    At  the  same  time,  they  please  them- 
selves by  continuing  to  give  bread  to  traitors  in  Wash- 
ington at  the   cost  of  sending  out  thousands  of  true 
men  to  be  butchered  on  the  battle-field.    I  mean  what 
I  say.     Murder,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  gov- 
ernment; for  the  Secretary  who  keeps  liis  desks  full 
of  traitors  from  pity  to  their  families,  or  the  associa- 
tions of  past  years,  is  the  veriest  traitor  to  the  govern- 
ment.   Every  plau,  except  those  made  at  Washing- 
ton, succeeds.     There  has  been  but  one — the  blunder 
at  Bethel — that  has  not  succeeded.     Missouri,    one 
line  of  conquest;  in  Western  Virginia,  under  McClel- 
lan,  uninterrupted  success  ;  because  the  generals  who 
planned  the  movements  had  around  them  true  men. 
But  from  the  nest  of  traitors  at  Washington,  they  or- 
ganize nothing  but  defeat.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Such  a  government  deserve  the  sympathy  of  other 
nations  !  We  have  not  yet  shown  that  we  are  a  gov- 
ernment. When  the  world  doubted  whether  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  Revolution,  were  in 
earnest,  Washington  hung  Andre.  He  begged  to  be 
shot,  as  a  soldier;  and  Washington  replied — "  By  na- 
tions, spies  are  hung.  I  would  cheerfully  moderate 
the  punishment,  and  accede  to  your  wishes;  but  I 
must  prove  to  the  world,  in  your  person,  that  this 
a  nation,  and  has  its  rights."  (Applause.)  And  Andre 
was  hung.  His  fate  settled  the  American  Revolution. 
England  knew  it  was  not  rebels,  hut  a  nation,  with 
which  she  dealt;  and  she  acknowledged  our  independ- 
ence as  much  in  consequence  of  that  act  as  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwalks.  What  the  government  needs 
to-day  is  to  prove  its  earnestness — to  prove  that  it  ac- 
tually holds  these  rebels,  traitors.  The  government 
that,  in  its  own  capital,  sees  its  prisoners  from  Bull 
Run  waited  upon  by  the  ladies  of  Washington,  and 
furnished  with  every  luxury,  while  its  troops  want 
food,  is  not  worthy  of  victory.  When  were  traitors 
in  any  other  capital  waited  upon  by  such  attendants, 
or  buoyed  up  with  such  respect  ? 

I  speak  of  these  things;  because  the  momentous 
hours  of  this  summer  are  to  decide  what  is  to  be  the 
exit  out  of  this  war.  To-day,  government  stands 
strong  enough  in  the  power  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
North,  strong  enough  in  the  fear  or  forbearance  of 
Europe,  to  write  on  her  banner  Emancipation,  and 
so  make  it  impossible  that  any  English  administration 
should  acknowledge  the  Southern  Confederacy.  (Ap- 
plause.) Let  her  delay  it,  let  that  government  once 
advance  to  break  the  blockade  or  acknowledge  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  step  is  too  late.  Then  we  must 
carry  emancipation,  if  at  all,  in  defiance  of  England. 
We  carry  it  now  with  her  sympathy  and  with  her 
hebp.  This  summer  is  to  create  a  public  opinion, 
which,  on  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December,  is 
to  strengthen  the  Administration's  hands  up  to  this 
limit  of  national  vigor  aud  life.  If  we  float  rudderless, 
let  the  South  strengthen  herself  into  a  long  war,  let 
the  North  settle  down  to  an  indifference  which  com- 
pels the  government  to  recruit  by  drafting,  not  by 
volunteers, — the  moment  we  get  settled  to  that,  we 
accept  the  problem  of  St.  Domingo.  We  write  our 
history  on  one  of  two  leaves.  Two  nations — bitter 
civil  war  on  the  borders — constant  conflict;  irruption 
from  our  own  soil  to  interfere  with  the  slave  States — 
channels  of  trade  changed,  disordered,  choked — Mex- 
ican civilization  there.  Or  we  write  it  on  another 
page — Northern  determination,  resolved,  spite  of  Eng- 
land, spite  of  the  South,  spite  of  defeat,  spite  of  pecu- 
niary cost,  to  carry  the  stars  and  stripes  to  the  Gulf, 
and.  emancipate  every  slave  they  cover.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) One  or  the  other.  This  summer,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  half  so  difficult.  Now  the  slave  watches 
our  banner,  counting  it  herald  of  his  redemption — 
waiting,  longing,  expecting,  to  throw  his  weight  into 
our  scale.  Let  him  see  that  army  penetrate  the  South 
under  orders  to  allow  no  fugitive  slave  within  its 
lines,  and  with  commanders  who  return  such  to  their 
masters,  their  spirits  droop,  their  purpose  dies  away. 
Instead  of  warm  friends,  we  have  sullen,  disappointed 
foes.  Now,  we  advance  into  the  South  with  four 
million  of  the  people  on  our  side.  What  a  strength, 
even  if  no  one  of  them  takes  up  arms  I  With  the 
slightest  encouragement,  they  are  active  on  our  side. 
They  judge  us  by  acts,  not  words.  Six  months  may 
confuse,  discourage  and  alienate  them  into  sullen  dis- 
trust. 

Now,  Wall  street  cries  out,  We  cannot  afford  In  risk 
bankruptcy  again  by  being  citizens  of  a  Union  with 
one  slave  State  in  it.  Tell  them  of  Disunion  as  sure 
aoon,  in  a  dozen  years,  to  result  in  emancipation  and 
bankruptcy  :  Wall  street  replies,  "  Yes,  but  that  dozen 


years  is  my  harvest.  Let  the  future  take  care  of  it- 
eelf.  Disunion  risks  the  question  whether  New  York 
shall  be  the  commercial  capital  of  the  continent  for 
the  next  fifteen  years.  At  present,  with  channels  of 
commerce  worn  as  now,  I  make  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  What  may  come  with  Disunion,  I  know 
not.  From  that  heady  tumult,  another  man  may 
come  up  swimming  on  the  topmost  wave.  For  me, 
my  purpose  is  to  make  dollars,  just  as  I  have,  and  for 
that  I  demand  emancipation  to  the  Gulf,  to  save  all 
risk  of  such  wars  as  this;  and  I  want  it  now,  to  ensure 
New  York's  being  the  commercial  capital  of  the  con- 
tinent, beyond  dispute,  in  my  time." 

Now,  the  North,  like  a  race  horse,  spurns  pain, 
blood,  death  itself,  in  its  Eerce  enthusiasm.  Twelve 
months  of  enforced  idleness  and  utter  poverty  may 
chill  the  ardor  of  the  masses.  Now,  therefore,  is  the 
accepted  time.  The  helm  is  within  our  reach.  The 
question  is  purely  domestic.  Wealth,  Wall  street,  is 
the  upper  millstone,  Anti-Slavery  principle  the  lower; 
between  the  two,  Jefferson  Davis  may  be  ground  to 
powder.  The  slave  holds  himself  ready,  pressing  for 
an  opportunity ;  the  North  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  unit. 
Let  the  government  seize  the  auspicious  moment. 
They  tell  us  they  are  ready  to  obey  public  opinion. 
Yes,  but  one  word  from  them,  one  act,  will  largely 
help  to  form  it.  We  claim  of  them  statesmanship  to 
lead,  not  wholly  to  lean  on  others. 

We,  too,  are  to  do  our  part.  We  are*to  visit  every 
man,  no  matter  what  his  position  or  his  courage,  with 
public  rebitke,  that  fails  on  the  great  question  of  the 
hour.  I  acknowledge  the  courage  of  Col.  Cowdin;  lam 
glad  he  is  a  teetotaller ;  I  remember  his  merits  in  both 
these  respects ;  but  never,  until,  in  the  face  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  he  takes  back  the  act,  though  he  be  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  laurels,  wilt  I  forget  that,  with- 
out legal  necessity,  without  proofs,  with  no  claim,  he 
thrust  back  a  negro  into  the  hell  of  Virginia  slavery, 
as  his  soldier  baptism  in  this  war.  ("  Shame  !")  No 
military  success  is  to  blot  it  out.  If  he  were  to  stand 
before  an  hundred  batteries,  never,  till  he  disavows 
that  act,  cruel  and  illegal,  can  he  fit  himself  for  the 
society  of  honorable  men.  (Applause.) 

I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  critic.  I  suppose  it 
fated  I  shall  always  be  such.  (A  voice — "We  hope 
s^o.")  ^ut  so  long  as  I  stand  here,  and  four  million 
of  black  men  there,  no  man  within  the  hearing  of  my 
voice  shall  betray  their  cause  without  hearing 
(Hearty  applause.)  And  if,  with  the  memory  of  that 
sad  and  bloody  week  of  the  surrender  of  Thomas  Sims 
in  the  capital  of  the  State,  your  Governor  appoints  as 
the  Colonel  of  a*  Massachusetts  regiment  the  infa- 
mous and  brutal  United  States  Marshal  who  led  that 
surrender,  Charles  Devens,  I  shall  say  here  and  every 
where,  that  ho  has  broken  the  promise  of  his  whole 
life,  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  disgraced 
the  office  he  holds,  and  insulted  the  Commonwealth. 
You  may  forget,  I  never  shall,  until  I  see  them  on 
their  knees  in  public  repentance,  either  the  Marshal 
in  the  Sims  case  or  the  Burns  case  ;  and  whoever,  at 
such  an  hour  as  this,  places  iu  the  right  hand  of 
Charles  Devens  or  of  Watson  Freeman  the  broad  seal 
of  Massachusetts,  I  hold  him  a  traitor  to  the  slave 
question.  (Applause.)  And  the  reason  is,  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  to  be  reminded,  to-day,  that  the  ker- 
nel of  this  dispute  is  slavery  ;  that  no  man  should  be 
sent  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  who  has  not  at 
leasta  decently  white  record  behind  him.  I  overlook 
all  political  differences.  I  welcome  the  Democratic 
candidate"  for  Governor  to  his  place  as  a  General ;  I 
remember  him  only  as 'a  man  who  differed  from  me 
in  opinion.  I  welcome  his  service  in  the  hour  of  the 
nation's  need.  But  the  men  who  have  actually  hunt- 
ed slaves  are  beyond  the  admissibility  to  service,  even 
in  such  an  hour  as  this.  (Loud  applause.)  To  trust 
them  with  office  is  to  tell  the  world  that  Massachu- 
setts people  think  so  little  of  the  guilt  of  slavehunt- 
iug,  that  a  few  years  wash  away  their  horror  for  it — 
that  Massachusetts  looks  on  their  position  with  such 
craven  dread  as  to  flee  for  aid  to  hands  red  with  the 
blood  of  pitiable,  helpless  bondmen.  Girt  with  a  mil- 
lion of  freemen  and  women,  I  do  not  yet  so  despair  of 
the  Commonwealth.  And  if  I  did,  I  would  rather 
see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  bow  to  the  Palmetto,  than 
see  them  held  up  by  men  known  in  the  past  only  as 
slave-hunters,  and  who,  for  aught  the  public  know, 
stand  ready  to  hunt  slaves  again.  Such  men  are  sym- 
bols. When  your  Governor  holds  them  up  to  public 
respect,  be  confuses  and  demoralizes  the  moral  sense 
of  the  State. 

If,  during  that  bitter  week  while  the  city  rained 
curses  on  us,  and,  at  this  Marshal's  bidding,  muskets 
were  levelled  at  our  breasts  because  we  obeyed  the 
plainest  of  God's  laws,  some  one  had  said  to  us, 
Within  ten  yea.rs,  one  of  the  foremost  of  your  little 
band  shall  be  Governor  of  the  State,  and,  as  such, 
shall  give  to  that  man,  without  claiming  a  public  word 
of  acknowledgment  or  repentance,  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  awar  whose  cause  and  justification  that  Gov- 
ernor well  knew  to  be,  that  it  is  a  war  for  tho  slave, 
should  we  not  all  have  indignantly  exclaimed,  "Is 
any  one  of  us  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?" 

I  know  some  of  you  may  be  disposed  to  look  at  this 
question  from  a  broader  stand-point.  You  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  Union,  the  old  historic  associations;  I 
am  not.  At  least,  to-day,  I  am  not.  To-day  belongs 
to  the  negro.  To-day  belongs  to  the  slave.  History 
has  consecrated  it  for  his  use.  Whatever  question  wc 
discuss  to-day,  wc  should  discuss  aB  the  slave  looks  at 
it — from  no  other  stand-point.  It  is  not  for  us,  at  least, 
on  the  First  of  August,  to  plan  for  the  perpetuity  of 
civil  institutions.  This  day  belongs  to  the  problem 
and  the  method  of  emancipation.  I  demand  of  the 
government,  therefore,  if  not  an  immediate  avowal  of 
the  purpose  of  emancipation,  at  least  this:— When  a 
man  enters  the  lines  of  Gen.  Scott's  or  Gen.  Butler's 
division,  what  is  he  ?  Congress,  the  Republican  par- 
ty, its  leaders,  have  all  declared  that  the  Constitution 
of- the  United  States  knows  nothing  of  property  in 
man.  When  we  urged  you  to  declare  that  Constitu- 
tion "a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with 
hell,"  you  replied,  "It  knows  the  black  mini  only  as 
a  person."  Yon  know  that,  every  one  of  yon.  That 
is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Sumner;  that  is  the  claim  ot 
Mr.  Giddragg.  All  the  Republican  policy  is  founded 
upon  it.  The  government  has  constantly  refused  to 
pay  fur  slaves  lost  in  war.  denying  its  right  to   view 

them  as  property.  When  that  black  man  enters  <<en. 
Butler's  camp,  he  culls  him,  by  a  lawyer's  stratagem, 
"contraband  of  war."  Then  he  is  property ,-)  for  only 
property  can  bo  contraband.     It  was  a  convenient  re. 


source  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  benevolent  dodge. 
I  thank  him  for  it.  (Applause.)  I  am  thankful  for  the 
shrewd,  ingenious  turn  of  the  Middlesex  lawyer,  that 
saved  850  slaves.  But  that  technical  distinction  is  not 
broad  enough  to  hold  a  government.  In  technical  lan- 
guage, unless  you  repudiate  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government,  and  specially  the  platform  of  the  success- 
ful party,  "  it  won't  hold  water."  There  is  nothing  in 
it,  properly  speaking,  unless  we  are  right,  and  then 
you  have  no  right  in  the  government.  On  the  whole 
accorded  construction  of  the  dominant  political  party, 
there  is  no  ground  for  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  only  a 
speeious.ingenious  technicality,  wholly  unfit  for  a  great 
people  to  rest  thereon  a  national  question  like  this. 

That  black  man  enters  the  camp.  What  is  the  only 
fact  that  Gen.  Butler  knows  in  regard  to  him  ?  This  ! 
He  was  just  now  outside  our  lines ;  he  is  now  inside. 
That  is  ail  he  knows.  He  was  outside  either  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  enemy.  If  he  was  a  friend,  he  comes 
here  to  be  protected,  and,  if  he  will  fight,  to  be  armed. 
If  he  was  an  enemy,  he  comes  here  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  if  he  has  fought,  to  be  hanged.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  is  bound  so  to  regard  the  blacks. 
There  is  no  judge  to  sit  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  find  out  whether  that  black  man  was  a  slave. 
There  is  no  court  sitting  in  the  camp  to  decide  it; 
there  is  no  authority  there  competent  to  settle  it.  He 
is  a  man,  with  the  marks  of  manhood  God  has  given 
him.  He  is  capable  of  firing  a  musket,  and  is  there- 
fore either  to  be  armed  and  used,  or  imprisoned  and 
punished.  Let  the  government  of  the  United  States 
say,  through  its  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott,  or  through  its 
Secretary  of  War,  to  the  various  generals  of  division, 
— "  What  we  shall  do  in  the  future  with  slavery,  we 
know  not;  the  future  will  shape  itself ;  but  every  man, 
black  or  white,  that  enters  your  Hues,  hang  liim  or 
arm  him."  (Applause.)  When  they  have  said  it, 
there  is  no  longer  slavery  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  The  moment  they  have  said  it,  wherever 
the  stars  and  stripes  float,  liberty  surrounds  them. 
The  moment  they  have  said  it,  ours  is  an  army  ad- 
vancing into  a  country  where  one  half  of  the  popula- : 
tion  is  on  our  side — men,  women  and  children.  That 
is  one  half  the  victory.  The  moment  we  have  said  it, 
the  South  knows  the  vigor  of  the  North  has  touched 
the  point  of  efficiency.  I  ask  that  of  the  government, 
leaving  Congress  to  shape  its  future. 

Then  I  ask  this  further,  that  they  shall  clear  all  the 
public  offices  of  secession  spies.  I  said  just  now,  and 
I  hold  it,  that  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  butchery,  and 


military  science.  But  every  man  who  has  his  eyes 
open  knows  that  war  is  a  serious  and  earnest  game. 
The  South  spares  nothing.  She  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  barbarism  for  her  methods.  She  is  in  deadly  ear- 
nest, and  we  are  at  play.  We  pardon  traitors  at  home  ; 
we  almost  smile  on  them  on  the  other  side;  and  in 
Washington,  they  are  spoken  of  as  "our  friends  at 
the  South,"  and  exchange  of  courtesies  takes  place. 
If  we  have  a  war  worthy  of  the  blood  of  New  Eng- 
land men,  it  is  to  be  an  earnest  war,  and  it  is  to  be 
made  now,  if  the  great  purpose  of  the  war  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  complications  which  another  spring, 
and  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  another 
six  months  cannot  fail  to  bring.  If  you  have  any  in- 
fluence, therefore,  on  members  of  Congress,  on  edit- 
ors, on  the  creators  of  public  opinion,  on  your  neigh- 
bors, on  the  rank  and  file  of  your  army,  teach  them 
that  with  Massachusetts  bayonets,  it  is  better  to  be  in- 
subordinate, and  shoot  a  Colonel,  than  it  is,  unasked, 
unauthorized,  and  Heaven-damned,  to  turn  themselves 
into  hunters  of  slaves.  (Lotld-and  prolonged  cheers.) 
Help  the  government  to  dare  to  give^re^-rein  to  the 
ardor  of  the  people.  That  sight  of  the  stars~~aTftL^_ 
stripes  bowing  to  the  palmetto  at  Charleston,  that 
flight  at  Bull  Run,  will  rankle  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  for  centuries.  The  only  opiate  for  this  aehe 
of  the  nation's  heart  is  the  government  bidding  the 
world  take  note  of  the  cause  of  this  fell  disease,  avow- 
ing her  purpose  with  mortal  surgery  to  cut  it  out,  and 
then,  gathering  four  million  of  the  oppressed  under 
her  flag,  plant  it,  in  serene  strength,  amid  shouts  of 
jubilee,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  (Loud  applause.) 


From  tho  Jefferson,  (Ohio,)  Sentinel. 

FUGITIVE    SLAVES. 

The  prostitution  of  our  military  force  to  the 
catching  and  returning  fugitive  slaves,  recently  ex- 
hibited in  Western  Virginia,  must  leave  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  re- 
flect upon  the  service  in  which  they  are  employed. 

There  is  nothing  upon  which  civilized  nations 
look  with  more  detestation  than  upon  this  matter  of 
catching  slaves.  They  view  it  as  an  act  far  more 
disgraceful  than  that  of  the  original  capture  of 
slaves  in  Africa,  inasmuch  as  the  slave  who  escapes 
from  his  master  shows  intelligence,  a  love  of  liberty, 
which  is  less  apparent  amongthe  heathens  of  that 
barbarous  land.  Hence  a  Russian  nobleman  de- 
clared to  a  distinguished  American,  that  nothing 


ever  transpired  in  Russia  so  despotic  as  the  catch- 
ing  of  fugitive  slaves.     It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  government  were  largely  responsible  for  it  while     tl)e  sIave  -Anderson,  while  attempting  to  escape  from 
they  keep  the  public  offices  full  of  men  with  Southern     }i]sso™>  J"f  met  on  his  ™y  bJ"  hjs  master,  who  at- 
™in™niaB     Tha«.  ;„  „im:         ♦.  *u-  ->      tempted  to  force  him  back  to  bondage.     The  slave 

principles.     There   is   sitting  at  this  moment-mark      at  ^  glew  hh  m  and  ^   ^  ^^ 

you  !  Charlestown  still  exists,  with  its  sky  almost  yet  He  was  demanded  as  a  murderer.     The  Canadian 

bearing  the  shadow  of  that  gibbet  whereon  hung  a  court  discharged  him,  declaring  the  act  to  be  just 

man  for  breaking  his  allegiance  to  the  government  of  and  proper,  repeating  the  maxim,  that  "  self-defence 

the  United  States — there  is  sitting  at  this  moment,  "^as  the  first  law  of  nature,"  and  he  who  attempts  to 


within  one  hundred  miles  of  it,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  find  out  the  number  of  men  in  the  public  offices  who 
have  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.     "  The 


enslave  a  man  is  unfit  for  human  association,  and 
may  be  killed  with  impunity.  A  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinction from  England  assured  me,  that  the  delive- 
ry of  Anderson  as  a  murderer  would  have  worked  a 
revolution  in  England.     As  a  nation,  we  hang  the 


numoer"  !    Why,  there  ought  not  to  be  one  there,  men  who  seize  human  beings  in   Africa,  although 

Instead  of  a  Committee    to  find    out    the  number  they  are  far  less  guilty  than  those  who  seize  and 

of    traitors,  that  House  of  Representatives    should  '  enslave  them  in  this  Christian  land, 
have    memorialized  the    President  to    remove    any  :     .  When  the  Mohammedans  of  Africa-  enslaved  our 

Secretary  who  had  in  his  employ  oue  man  who  had  c;t!zens>  we  pronounced  them  pirates,  ImTHenj  an_. 

refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.     (Loud    an-  f™y,  auf   navy'   n,°*  to  smze/nd  «*d  back  our 

plause.)     If  I  were  brother,  or  son,   or  father  of  any  £"*  Wh°  ""W"1  lr°™  bondaSe>>ut  *?  avenge 


them  on  those  who  committed  the  crime  of  holding 
them  in  servitude.  It  is  the  deep  moral  turpitude  of 
enslaving  the  human  soul  which  imparts  to  the  act 
an  ineffable  disgrace. 

The  slaves   on  board  the  Amistad,  in  1S40,  rose 

and  slew  the    captain    and   cook,   took  possession 

of  the  ship,  and  landed  on  the  shore  of  Connecti- 

pecuUar  fccUMe,  therefore,  for  saining  knowledge  of     ^^C^'^^oSSTSt.vSS 

public  plans,  hosts  of  men  who  often  avowed  their      States,  and  all  civilized  men,  said   thev   had  done 

wish  tor  our  defeat,  we  should  hardly  feel  that  such  a     their  duty  nobly,  and  we   sent  them  back  to  Af- 


man  murdered  at  Bull  Run,  I  should  think  that  the 
Secretary  who  kept  traitors  in  his  employment  run 
the  risk  of  every  life  that  left  Washington  in  that 
army.  If  you  and  I  had  marched  out  of  that  capital, 
knowing  that,  by  the  criminal  weakness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, we  left  behind  us  in  the  public  offices,  with 


government  deserved  our  blood  shed  in  its  defence. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  government  should  an- 
nounce what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  blacks  :  Every 
man  that  enters  the  lines,  arm  him  or  punish  him. 
And  in  regard  to  the  public  offices,*  empty  Washing- 
ton of  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  will  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance — every  one  probably  disloyal. 
(Cheers.)  Until  that  is  done,  this  war  is  a  bloody 
farce.  The  government  is  not  fighting;  they  are  only 
playing  with  bloody  counters — with  the  lives  of 
200,000  men.  Mails,  just  finished  in  Washington 
found  in  the  tents  of  the  rebels !  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  known  to  be  in  possession  of  the  staff  of 
the  opposite  army!  Out  of  such  a  nest,  no  army 
should  be  sent.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  this  of  the 
government.  War  is  horrible.  No  government,  no 
mere  form,  is  worth  a  single  human  life.  If  we  enter 
it,  we  enter  it  for  the  gravest  and  most  solemn  of  all 
purposes;  and  after  that,  every  step  should  betaken 
to  make  it  as  efficient  as  possible.  You  and  I 
are  to  create  that  efficiency.  You  and  I  are  to 
save  years  of  this  bloody  war.  I  would  not  take 
oue  step,  nor  refrain  from  it,  out  of  regard  to 
England  or  France.  (Loud  applause.)  Iu  one 
sense,  I  do  not  care  for  their  sympathy.  If 
nineteen  millions  of  men  are  not  able  to  hold  their 
government  up,  may  it  tumble  down.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) If  we  need  England  or  France  to  decree 
government  and  justice  on  this  continent,  we  had  bet- 
ter be  under  a  king.  (Applause,  and  cries  of  "  Hear, 
hear.")  I  would  not,  therefore,  take  a  step,  nor  for- 
bear it,  out  of  any  regard  to  England.  With  a  fair 
purpose  and  proper  exercise  of  will,  we  are  able  to  de- 
cide this  question.  General  Scott  might  have  burned 
over  Virginia  months  ago,  and  left  no  woods  to  con- 
ceal the  masked  batteries  of  Manassas.  Why  did  he 
let  his  hundred  thousand  men  linger  in  Washington  < 
Butter  there,  than  to  be  sent  out  to  be  butchered. 
Such  was  not  Wellington's  conduct  when  for  long 

months  he  created  an  army  behind  ramparts  in  Portu- 
gal.  Occasional  employment  helped  formaldriU,  while 

it  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  soldier.  Bat  what  we  uiav 
itjhtfnlly  ask  of  this  government  is  to  put  on  its  ban- 
ier  Something  worth  fighting  for|  and  then  to  put  be- 
hind it  an  army  not  already  betrayed  by  its  own  ser- 
vants. 

I  know  thai.  Ihis  may  seem  like  disloyal  critieisni  of 
the  Administration  ;  tail:  this  matter  is  your  concern 
:iim1  niiur  as  inneh  ;is  the  Administration's,  We  are 
t0  06  beggared,  our  neighbors  are  t0  In-  shot,  our  na- 
tional honor  is  at  stake,  Whoever  seals  his  lips,  i 
Bholl  not  seal  mine.  (Prolonged  applause.)  I  believe 
that  Gen.  Scott  Is  honest  j  1  know  that  he  is  able.  1 
have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  secrets  or  details  of 


In  1841,  the  slaves  on  board  the  Creole  took  pos- 
session of  the  ship,  slew  one  of  the  slave-dealers, 
and  arrived  at  Nassau.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
called  on  the  British  government  to  send  thern^ back- 
to  the  United  States.     But  the  British  Minister  in- 

i  sisted  that  it  was  no  crime  to  kill   a  slave-dealer, 

1  and  refused  to  deliver  them  up. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  slaves  were  em- 

i  ployed   iu  our  armies  to  fight  our  battles,  and   we, 

|  as  a  nation,  gavo  them  pensions,  instead  of  seizing 
and    delivering  them   up  to  their  masters.     Even 

t  North  Carolina,  when  subsequently  passing  that 
most  barbarous  enactment  authorizing  the  re-en- 
slavement of  persons  emancipated,  had  the  grace  to 

j  exclude  from  such  a  fate  "those  who  served  the 

f  country  during  the  recent  war." 

In  1S14,  Gen.  Jackson  armed  a  battalion  of 
blacks,  without  inquiring  whether  they  were  slaves 
or  not.  They  fought  gallantly,  and  some  of  them 
died  like  heroes ;  and  the  veteran  warrior  publicly 
thanked  them,  and  honored  them  for  their  valor, 
instead  of  surrendering  them  to  their  masters.  The 
owners  of  those  killed  petitioned  Congress  for  com- 
pensation, but  that  body  has  ever  treated  these  pe- 
titions with  disfavor.  Methiuks  the  officer  who 
should  have  dared  to  catch  a  slave  in  Jackson's 
camp  would  himself  have  been  remanded  out  of  it 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  service. 

General  Jesup,  at  one.  time,  permitted  the  owners 
of  slaves  to  come  within  his  lines  to  search  for  fugi- 
tives ;  but  he  soon  saw  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
such  conduct,  and  not  only  excluded  them  from  his 
camp,  but  prohibited  them  from  coming  within  cer- 
tain geographical  linos,  far  more  extensive  than  hisr 
encampment,  appearing  to  regard  the  putridity  of 

a  slave-eateher  dangerous  to  the  honor  of  the  ser- 
vice. And  General  Taylor  never  at  any  time 
would  permit  a  slave-catcher  to  come  witmn  his 
lines. 

Again,  all  these  Generals  gave  liberty  to  slaves 
who  joined  their  camps,  instead  of  sending  them 
back   to  slavery.     And,  their  action  was   fullv   and 

ably  vindicated  by  .John  Quincy  Adams  do  the  I  tth 
of  April,  1842.  That  most  illustrious  statesman  of 
the  age  in  whiofa  he  lived  declared  that  the  fugitive 
slave-held  from  the  Creator  the  same  right  to  live, 
the  same  right,  to  defend  lift  and  liberty,  obtain 
knowledge,  and  enjoj  happiness  and  heaven,  with 

Which  God  baa  endowed  other  men.  To  invade 
these  rights  constitutes  ;i  crime  againsl  Coi\  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  an  offence  against  the  first,  the  essen- 
tia) element  of  our  government.  ll  is  a  viol* 
tion  of  the  vital   principle  on  which  the  lu'puHican 

party  oame  into  power,  which  thev  stand 
to  maintain.    To  involve  our  solutors  iu  the  dis- 
grace of  catching  slaves,  or  ofaen  ing  under  officers 

who  disgrace  themselves  and  regiment  Dl  catching 
slaves,  emistihitesa  violation  of  the  President's prOC* 

lainaiiou.a  violation  of  the  eontraei  of  enlistment, 
\\  e  advise  our  soldiers  whoonter  the  militari  Ber« 
vice  to  ■vindicate  the  government,  bo  naJi 
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dignitv  and  uphold  its  laws.  No  man  who  volunteer- 
mi  for"  those  high  and  honorabhvohjoots  expected  to 
serve  under  slave-catchers,  of  to  maintain  the  barba- 
rous enactments  of  Virginia,  or  become  subservient 
to  customs  or  laws  which  disgrace  the  age  in  which 
we  lire.  If  State  taws  or  State  Constitutions  are 
to  govern  our  Ohio  troops,  they  are  sworn  to  uphold 
those  of  our  ■State,  which  knows  no  slavery,  but 
which  looks  upon  that  institution  as  heathenish  and 
Wbarous.  Indeed,  wo  all  know  that  it  is  slavery 
-which,  has  involved  us  in  this  war,  aud  every  re- 
fteCttng  man  understands,  that  while  slavery  exists. 
there  can  be  no  real  union  among  these  States. 

But  I  hear  some  men  say,  we  have  a  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  that  the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
delivery  ofibgitive  slaves.  I  do  not  propose  to  ar- 
gue that  queslitm  now  ;  for  admitting  that  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Fugitive  I, nw  giv- 
en by  the  most  arrant  slaveholders,  yet  they  only 
extend  to  the  capture  of  fugitives  who  "  escape 
.from  one  Slate  to  another,''  but  neither  dough-face 
teOT  slaveholder,  until  this  war,  ever  held  it  to  be 
tour  duty  to  send  an  army  to  Virginia  to  catch  her 
slaves  while  they  remain  "in  that  State.  No  Consti- 
tution, no  laws  ever  authorized  a  Quartermaster  or 
■other  military  oilicer  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
right  of  a  fellow-man  to  liberty.     The  act  of  Judge 
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Key,  in  "passing  sentence  of  slavery  upon 


the  fugi- 
tive, was  the  exercise  of  no  power  delegated  to  him. 
\l  Was  rank  usurpation,  the  exercise  of  a  revolting 
despotism,  and  the  fate  of  a  despot  should  await  him. 
But  1  am  astonished  to  hear  men  inquire  what 
our  army  shall  do  with  fugitive  slaves.  1  reply  in 
the  same  language  which  I  have  used  for  twenty- 
five  years  :  Let  them  alone.  Let  them  take  care 
of  themselves.  If  Gen.  MeClellan  desires,  he  may 
legitimately  forbid  them  from  entering  his  eamp, 
he  may  forbid  his  men  from  employing  any  one 
who  is  not  a  soldier.  He  may  exclude  both  master 
and  slave  from  his  encampment,  or  he  may  do  as 
Gen.  Taylor  did,  exclude  the  master  only ;  or  he 
*uay  do  as  Mr.  Adams  proposed,  give  liberty  to  the 
slaves.  But  neither  he  nor  any  other  officer  holds 
the  legal  or  constitutional  right  to  employ  our  men 
in  catching  slaves.  And  when  our  neighbors  or 
friends,  who  have  volunteered  for  the  patriotic  duty 
■of  maintaining  our  Federal  Government,  and  up- 
holding its  honor  and  dignity,  are  compelled  to  see 
a  fellow-being  seized  within  eamp  by  soldiers  of  their 
•own  regiment,  dragged  before  a  military  coxcomb, 
and' doomed  to  chains,  and  sighs,  and  sufferings,  by 
a  petty  usurper,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  speak  for 
our  soldiers,  who  are  not  permitted  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

We  are  proud  of  our  gallant  men  who  stood  forth 
at  J?hilHppi,  and  could  even  look  upon  their  dead 
bodies  with  pensive  pride,  should  they  fall  in  hono- 
rable battle;  but  we  protest  against  their  being  in- 
volved, in  the  disgrace  of  serving  under  officers  who 
stoop  to  become  the  blood-hounds  for  Southern 
catebpoles.  JOSHUA  E.  G1JDDIKGS. 


THE  Jffi&^-'TJTTESTION. 
•essMqjsroe,  Old  Point  Compost,  \ 

August  1,  1861.  y 
The  rebels  have  lately  been  down  Back  River, 
and  the' neighborhood  of  Fox  Hill,  and  run  off  all 
the  able-bodied  negroes  they  could  lay  their  hands 
-oiv,  and.  taken  them  to  Yorktown  and  other  places, 
to  belp'build  fortifications.  They  are  using  negroes 
wherever  they  can  be  found,  without  regard  to  own- 
ership or  other  considerations,  to  construct  batte- 
ries. Negroes  have  thereby  come  to  be  an  element 
■of  warfare  as  Much  as  powder  or  guns.  If  there 
was  a  depot  or  factory  of  powder  or  guns  that  Gen. 
Butler  could  take  or  destroy,  would  he  not  take  or 
destroy  it?  Would  it  not  be  his  duty  to  do  it,  and 
•thus  inflict  a  heavy  blow  on  rebellion  ?  There  can- 
mot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  about  what  would  be 
his  duty  in  such  a  case.  What  -essential  difference 
is  there  between  it  and  the  gobbling  up  of  hundreds 
aud  thousands  of  negroes  to  construct  batteries  be- 
hind which  rebellion  will  make  a  stand  ?  If  there 
was  a  rebel  depot  of  horses,  carts,  shovels,  wheel- 
barrows, or  other  utensils  for  building  fortifications, 
•within  striking  distance,  would  there  be  any  reason 
for  hesitating  about  seizing  said  horses,  carts,  and 
so  on,  and  using  them  to  build  batteries  for  nation- 
al troops  ?  Since  negroes  arc  used  in  .precisely  the 
same  way  by  the  rebels,  they  are  just  as  much  in- 
struments and  an  element  of  warfare,  as  powder, 
guns,  horses,  carts,  and  similar  utensils ;  and  why 
—-should  there  be  any  more  hesitation  about  the  one 
than-  about  the  other  ? 

The  late  confiscation  law  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion in  the  only  shape  in  which  it  is  practically  pre- 
sented, or  is  likely  to  come  up.  We  have  it  now 
'^before  us  in  precisely  this  shape,  and  in  this  shape 
ifrnust  be  treated.  Hitherto,  the  negro  question 
has  presented  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  a  milder  form. 
Gen.  Butler  has  been  called  to  decide  what  shall  be 
-done  witb  -negroes  seeking  refuge  and  protection 
within  his  lines.  It  was  simply  a  question  whether 
they  should  have  it  or  not  —  a  question  that  was 
not  difficult  to  decide-  The  confiscation  law  does 
inot  touch  even  that  question,  however;  it  only  ap- 
plies to  negroes  .  actually  employed  on  rebel  fortifi- 
cations, and  must  be  without  practical  effect  or  value, 
since  the  negroes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and-the  rebels  the  witnesses.  -So  far,  therefore,  the 
law  is  little  more  Or  less  than  parchment  to  read  and 
look  at.  The  grand  question  still  remains  :  What 
LI  be-tSoheln  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  ne- 
groes who  are  being  gathered  up  and  taken  off  by 
the  rebels  to  build  batteries,  from  districts  that  are 
equally  accessible  to  our  forces,  where,  if  the  effort 
is  only  made,  we  can  obtain  willing  laborers 
1©  build  our  batteries?  1  say  -nothing  .about 
-what  shall  be  done  with  the  negroes  when  we 
are4otte  with  them, -or,  what  is,  perhaps,  a  greater 
question  still,  what  Shall -be  done  with  -the  women 
and  children,  ami  the  aged,  dependent  on  the  able- 
bodied  husbands,  fathers  and  sons  ?  Considerations 
of  a  warlike  nature  might  decide  in  favor  of  taking 
■without  ceremony  the  able-bodied  laborers;  but  hu- 
imanity  interposes  a  strong  plea  on  behalf  of  the  wo- 
men, the  children,  and  the  sick  and  aged. — Corr" 
.spondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

PBAOTIOAL  JOKE  OP  A  CHICAGO  ELBE 
ZOUAVE, 

A  member  of  the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  who 
went  from  this  city  to  join  Col.  Ellsworth,  in  April, 
aod  who,  until  then,  had  been  an  industrious  typo  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  office,  was  out  on  picket  duty 
one  day  last  month,  when  the  following  incident 
(occurred : 

An  F.  F.  V.  with  rather  more  than  theusual  su- 
perciliousness of  his  race,  rode  up  in  a  carriage  from 
the  direction  of  Alexandria,  driven  of  coUree  by  his 
»  servant."  Zoo-zoO  stepped  into  the  road,  holding 
his  bayonet  in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten  horse,  ne- 
gro and  white  man  at  one  charge,  and  roared  out, 
«  TICKETS!"  Mr.  V.  turned  up  his  lip,  set  down 
his  brows,  and  by  other  gestures  indicated  his  con- 
tempt for  such  mud-sills  as  the  soldier  before  him, 
ending  by  handing  his  pass  over  to  the  darkey,  and 
motioning  him  to  get  out,  and  show  it  to  Zoo-zoo. 

<"  All  right,"  said  the  latter,  glancing  at  it, "move 
-on,"  accompanying  the  remark  with  a  jerk  at  the 
coat  collar  of  the  colored  person  which  sent  him 
spiHn.in"  several  paces  down  the  road.  "  Now,  sir, 
what  ■do  i/tfw  want?"  addressing  the  astonished  white 

White    man    by    this    time    had    recovered  his 

tongue.  "  Want  i  I  want  to  go  on,  of  course.  That 
was  my  pass,"  , 

»  Can't  help  it,"  replied  Zoo;  "  it  says  pass  the 
bearer,  and  the  bearer  is  already  passed.  You  can't 
get  two  men  through  thh  picket  on  one  man's  pass.' 

Mr,  V.  reflected  a  moment,  glanced  at  the  bayo- 
net in  front  of  him,  and  then  called  out  to  his  black 
man  to  come  back.  Sambo  approached  cautiously, 
but  fell  back  in  confusion  when  the  "shooting-stick' 
was  brandished  towards  his  own  breast. 

"  Where's  your  pass,  sirrah?"  asked  Zoo-zoo. 

rt'  Here,  massa,"  said  the  chattel,  presenting  the 
same  one  he  had  received  from  the  gent,  in  the  car- 

« Won't  do,"  replied  the  holder  of  the  bayonet. 
«  That  passes  you  to  Fairfax ;  can't  let  any  one 
come  from  Fairfax  on  that  ticket.  Move  on  1"  A 
stamp  of  the  foot  .sent  Sambo  down  the  road  at  a 
band  gallop.  .in 

"Now,  sir,  if,  you  stay  here  any  longer,  I  shall 
take  .you   under  arrest  to  head-quarters,"  he  con- 
Mr.  V.  grabbed  up  his  lines,  wheeled  around,  and 
went  off  at  the  best  trot  bis  horse  could  manage  over 
the  "sacred  soil."      Whether  Sambo  ever  hunted 
'     u  not  known.— Chicago  Tribune. 


England,  July 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Independent: 

Silts  :  I  am  an  occasional  reader  of  The  Indepen- 
dent, and  reside  in  the  midst  of  the  cotton-consum- 
ing district  of  England.  In  common  with  the  bulk 
of  my  countrymen,  1  have  been  surprised  and  griev- 
ed at  the  tone  of  feeling  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
press  of  the  United  Slates  towards  this  country,  in 
relation  to  the  present  unhappy  civil  war  which 
rages  in  your  country.  In  order  to  put  the  readers 
of  The  Independent  right  on  this  subject,  I  am  induc- 
ed to  write  this  letter  to  express  the  feelings  and  the 
opinions  which  generally  prevail  in  England  on  this 
question,  I  do  it  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
bent  of  my  own  inclination,  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
others  who,  with  myself»  are  distressed  at  the  false 
impressions  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  of  the  policy  of  our  Government  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  British  nation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow  to  the  majority  of 
this  nation  that  an  evil  of  such  tremendous  magni- 
tude as  a  civil  war  should  have  befallen  the  United 
States.     Do  not  mistake  me.     1  do  not  say  that  we 
are  sorry  that  the  Northern  States  have  risen  as  one 
man  in  detenco  of  their  Federal  Government,  and 
in  putting  down  the  Southern  rebellion — in   this  we 
rejoice — but  we  are  grieved  that  there  should  be 
any  necessity  for  war,  and  the  immense  loss  of  hu- 
man life.     In  this  country  there  is  really  a    strong 
desire  for  the  union,  the  freedom,  and  the  prosperi- 
ty of'  the  United  States.      Our  newspapers  may 
criticise  your  character,  Government  and  proceed- 
ings, and  even  show  sometimes  an  improper  spirit, 
and  individuals  may  indulge  in  hostile  criticisms; 
but  still  the  nation  at  large,  including  our  politi- 
cians, entertain  a  sincere  desire  for  the  good-will 
and  the  prosperity  of  your  country.     If  unkind  ob- 
servations were  to   become  the  rule  by  which  the 
feeling  of  one  country  toward  another  should  be  de- 
termined, 1  do  not  know  where  any  of  us  should  be. 
The  press  of  this  country  arc  constantly  criticising 
the  institutions,  the  movements,  and  the  men  of 
their  own  nation  ;  and  if  they  sometimes  turn  their 
attention  to  America  in  the  same  spirit,  there  is 
nothing  but  equality  in  praise  or  blame.     If 
England,  were  to  judge  the  people   of  the  United 
States  by  the  standard  of  The  New  York  Herald, 
which  we  do  not,  we  should  entertain  bad  thoughts 
of   our  brethren  in  the    States.      The  freedom  _  of 
speech  and  the  press  which  exists  here  and  with 
you,  involves  the  possible  abuse  of  the  pen  and  the 
tongue  in  the  utterance  of  an  evil  spirit  now  and 
then.     Do  not  confound  the  sentiments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people  with  the  occasional  utterance 
of  The  Times  or  any  other  newspaper,  or  the  hasty 
words  of  an  obscure  and  untrustworthy  politician. 
We  feel  that  we  are  your  brethren  in  blood,  in  re- 
ligion, in   love  of  liberty,  and  in  human  progress. 
We  therefore  sincerely  regret  your  misfortunes,  and 
->?ish  you  soon  out  of  them. 

Amongst  all  classes  of  the -British  people  there 
is  but  one  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  There  maybe 
a  few  individuals  who  are  influenced  by  connection 
with  the  South  and  by  prejudice,  to  favor  the  cause 
of  the  Secessionists,  but  as  a  whole  nation  we  are, 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  of  opinion  that  justice, 
truth  and  right  are  on  the  side  of  the  North,  and 
that  the  South  have  not  a  genuine^  pretence,_  say 
nothing  of  principle,  to  justify  their  proceedings. 
They  seceded  without  any  ground  of  complaint,  and 
in  our  judgment  were  influenced  only  by  the  spirit 
of  tyranny  and  monopoly.  We  regard  you  in  the 
North,  therefore,  as  fighting  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  freedom,  against  an  unscrupulous  faction  who 
desire  to  make  the  United  States  a  republic,  found- 
ed upon  the  detestable  principle  of  slavery. 

Believing  that  the  Northern  States  arc  engaged 
in  a  righteous  cause,  we  have  but  one  intense  desire, 
viz.,  that  they  will  speedily  triumph  over  the  South- 
ern -rebellion,  aud  utterly  crush  the  slaveocracy, 
and  rescue  the  republic  irom  slave  dictation.  Now 
that  this  war  has  commenced,  and  that  the  dispute 
cannot  be  settled  without  bloodshed,  our  hope  is  that 
it  will  be  earned  on  by  the  North  with  vigor,  until 
the  South  is  completely  prostrated,  and  the  power 
of  slavery  forever  destroyed  or  immensely  dimin- 
ished. Though  regretting  such  a  calamity  as  a  civil 
war*  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  is  an 
emergency  thrust  upon  the  North,  in  order  that 
they  may  discbarge  their  duties  to  the  slave  and  the 
Bepublic  in  reference  to  the  slaveocracy.  It  is 
evident  to  us  in  this  country,  that  the  North  has 
suffered  itself  to  be  bullied  by  the  South  too  long, 
and  that  now  is  the  time  for  emancipating  your- 
selves from  the  bondage,  and  asserting  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  majority,  and  the  preponderance  of 
wealth  and  intelligence  which  are  found  in  the  free 
States. 

These  sentiments  of  good-will  to  the  North,  and 
speedy  and  complete  victory  over  the  Secessionists, 
are  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Whilst  entertaining  them  as  individuals, 
our  government  and  nation  have  long  determined 
to  take  no  part  in  the  struggle,  but  to  remain  neu- 
tral. This  is  the  only  policy  possible  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion, and  the  one  which  your  government  has  de- 
manded and  the  press  has  required.  In  carrying 
out  this  policy  consistently,  our  government  has, 
however,  been  entirely  misunderstood  by  your  press 
and  .people.  The  recognition  of  the  "  belligerent 
rights  "  of  the  South  has  been  interpreted  as  taking 
sides  with  the  South,  or  as  recognizing  a  complete 
equality  between  the  North  and  the  South.  This  is 
a  total  misconception.  f; 
between  this 
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No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FKIMY,  AUGUST  9,  1861. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FIEST  OP  AUGUST 

AT  AKINGTON. 

The  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  celebrated 
the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  day  when 

"  Across  the  Cnrib  sea 

Was  heurd  tho  clash  of  breaking  chains," 

at  Ahington,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  August  1st. 
This  celebration  has  been  held  for  so  many  years,  that 
it  has  now  become  an  institution,  and  it  is  one  that, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  perpetuated  until  the  coming  of 
the  jubilee  for  the  four  million  of  slaves  in  this  land. 
The  heavy  rain  of  the  previous  night,  and  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  the  heavens  in  the  morning,  made  the 
gathering  smaller,  in  point  of  numbers,  than  in  former 
years,  but  still,  it  was  sufficiently  large  to  crowd  the 
Town  Hall, — where  the  morning  session  was  held, — 
to  overflowing. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  shortly  before  11 
o'clock,  by  E.  H.  Heywood,  who,  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  proposed  the  following 
list  of  officers  : — 

President— WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Boston. 
Vice  Presidents — Boua.VE  Si'ooneu,  Plymouth  ;  Hon.  F. 
W.  Bird,  AValpolo  ;  James  N.  Buffuiu,  Lynn  ;  Rev.  Sam- 
uel J.  May,  New  York  ;  A.  J.  Gkover,  Esq,,  Illinois  ; 
Maky  Gumv,  Penn.  ;  Mrs.  Chaiilotte  A.  Joy,  Hopedale; 
Samuel  S.  Drew,  Dorchester  ;  P.  M.  Vaughan,  Middle- 
boro' ;  Edmund  Jackson,  Boston  ;  E.  D.  Draper,  Hope- 
dale. 

Secretaries — Chas.  K.  Whipple,  Jas.  M.  "W.  Yebrin- 
ton,  Boston. 

Finance  Committee — Elbridge  Sfkacitje,  J.  0.  Dodge, 
Louise  Wellington,  Eliza  Wellington,  Mary  Willey, 
Dr.  T.  P.  Knox. 

These  officers  were  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Garrison,  on  taking  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent, was  heartily  cheered.     He  said — 

The  system  of  slavery  which  was  abolished  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  by  the  fiat  of  British  philanthropy 
was,  in  its  lending  features,  essentially  like  that  which 
exists  in  the  Southern  part  of  our  country.  The  num 
her  of  victims  held  in  bondage  w:as  only  one  fifth  as 
many  as  are  now  driven  to  unrequited  toil  on  our 
Southern  plantations.  The  slave  code  of  the  West 
Indies  was  bloody  and  barbarous.  Chains  and  thumb- 
screws, whips  and  drivers  and  bloodhounds,  were  the 
paraphernalia  of  that  horrible  system,  whose  overt- 
throw  we  have  met  to  celebrate.  One  would  natu- 
rally! think,  that  when  the  effort  was  first  made  to 
abolish  a  system  so  palpably  wicked  and  cruel,  there 
would  have  been  an  uprising  of  the  people  every 
where  in  Great  Britain,  in  favor  of  so  humane  an  ob- 
j  ect.  But  the  historical  fact  is,  that  the  fiercest  oppo- 
sition was  manifested  towards  the  friends  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  day  when  Olarkson  and  Wilberforce 
stood  foremost  in  the  work  of  freedom,  until  the  last 
hour,  when  the  chains  of  those  in  bondage  were  bro- 
ken. 

Twenty-seven  years  have  passed  since  emancipa- 
tion,took  place.  You  know  that  it  was  confidently 
predicted  that  such  a  measure  would  he  productive  of 
vastly  more  evil  than  slavery  itself.  But  where  are 
the  false  prophets  who  told  us  that,  if  the  slaves 
should  be  liberate  J,  they  would  ravage  the  plantations, 
and  carry  fire  and  desolation  wherever  they  might  go  ? 
Every  year  has  shown  that  freedom  is  safe  and  benefi- 
cent. No  act  of  violence  has  been  perpetrated  during 
this  long  period.  The  "West  India  islands  have  ever 
since  been  rising  in  the  scale  of  human  improvement 
and  general  prosperity.  We  Abolitionists,  therefore, 
have  a  right  to  hold  up  our  heads  rejoicingly;  to  feel 
that  we  have  been  sustained  by  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause  from  the  beginning;  and  that  what  we  are  now 
endeavoring  to  achieve  for  our  country  is  to  bring 
about  the  same  auspicious  state  of  things  here  as  ex- 
ists in  the  British  isles,  • 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  any  further  introductory 
remarks  ;  but  propose  that  we  commence  by  singing 
the  hymn  on  the  printed  sheet, — 

"  Blest  day  of  Britain's  freedom, 

We  hail  thy  brilliant  light  ; 
Our  vision  is  extended 
To  see  the  joyful  sight." 

After  the  singing  of  this  hymn,  to  the  tune  of  the 
"Missionary  Hymn,"  Mr.  Garrison  read  the  following 
letter  from  Hon.  N.  H.  Whiting,  who  had  been  ex- 
pected to  preside,  but  was  unavoidably  detained  : — 


to  set  up  a  government  whose  sole  origin,  scope  and 
purpose  is  the  "propagation,  extension  and  perpetua- 
tion of  human  slavery"!  And  England — Anti- 
Slavery  England  (I !) — does  not  wait  for  the  sun  to 
rise,  before  she  dubs  this  nest  of  pirates, — these  rebel- 
lious slave-propagimdisis, — these  shameless  traffickers 
in  human  flesh,  as  even  she  has  been  wont  to  call 
them, — with  the  rights  of  "belligerents"!  "O,  the 
offence  is  rank*- St  smells  to  heaven  !  " 

Your  Irish  correspondent,  lticiiAitD  D.  Wimn,  in 
his  letter  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Liberator, 
seems  to  be  greatly  surprised  at  what  he  calls  the  out- 
cry raised  in  this  country  against  the  action  of  the 
British  government,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  "These 
measures,"  says  Mr.  Webb,  "seemed  so  inevitable 
and  so  reasonable,  that  we  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  the  anger  they  excited."  "  Inevitable  "  !  "  reasona- 
ble"! are  they?  When  before,  in  all  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  has  she  recognized  the  belligerent 
rights  of  any  people,  rising  in  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted authority,  before  the  ink  was  dry  with  which 
their  proclamation  of  independence  was  written  1 
Was  it  in  the  case  of  Greece,  of  Hungary,  of  Poland 
— of  Italy  even 3  When  did  it  ever  before  occur? 
For  shame  !  men  of  England  !  If  you  desire  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  nation,  have  the  manliness 
to  say  so,  as  the  organ  of  the  tory  interest,  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  is  frank  enough  to  avow,  and  not 
seek  to  hide  your  jealousy  and  envy  behind  so  shal- 
low an  excuse  as  Mr.  Webb,  with  the  Gregorys  and 
Lord  John  Kussells,  offers  for  the  encouragement  they 
are  giving  to  our  rebels. 

We  have  had,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  a  sort  of 
excuse  for  the  British  government  in  their  evident 
anxiety,  and  apparent  necessity,  for  a  supply  of  cot- 
ton, in  order  to  obtain  bread  for  a  large  number  of 
their  people.  But  Mr.  Webb  gives  up  even  this  poor 
plea,  affirming  that  "the  world  is  wide,  and  that  in 
India,  in  China,  and  in  Africa,  there  may  be  obtained 
a  supply  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  their  wants." 
If  this  be  true,  it  shows  an  ignorance  or  malignity 
even  more  inexcusable  and  hateful  than  we  have 
been  disposed  to  charge  them  with;  and  places  them 
before  the  world  as  the  conscious,  deliberate,  but  not 
by  any  means  ingenuous  allies  of  slavery,  in  order  to 
cripple,  if  not  destroy,  a  formidable,  and  hitherto  suc- 
cessful rival- 
It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Webb  says,  that  "  the  wealth, 
strength  and  courage  of  England  are  prodigious," 
and  at  a  premium;  but  her  sincerity,  liberality  and 
justice,  I  fear,  will  only  be  taken  at  a  large  discount. 
I  would  fain  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  are  with  us  in  our  day  of  trial,  and  hope 
may,  in  some  way,  put  an  effectual  veto  upon  the 
manifest  tendency  of  cotton  and  corn  to  take  part  in 
this  warfare,  and  that,  too,  on  the  side  of  slavery. 
But  I  think  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  fight 
this  battle  against  the  concealed,  possibly  the  open 
hostility  of  the  British  government.  Remembering 
ever  that  the  gods  help  them  who  help  themselves, 
let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  victory,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  God  and  all  good  men,  by  seeking  to  do 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all. 

If  our  government  is  wise,  it  will  not  close  this  war 
until  the  vile  system,  which  is  its  only  cause,  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  further  mischief.  In  the  wild 
tumult  and  shock  of  this  great  battle  with  the  "Arma- 
geddon of  the  race,"  we  may  care  little  for  the  negro, 
and  may  strive  to  utterly  ignore  him  ;  but,  more  real, 
potent  and  terrible  than  Banquo's  ghost,  he  will  not 
down  at  our  bidding.  As  hero-like  Tillman,  as  "con- 
traband," as  fugitive  from  Slavery's  dark  den,  as  pa- 
tient and  earnest  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebel 
army,  he  is  ever  summoning  us  to  judgment.  On 
one  side  or  the  other,  he  is  sure  to  be  seen  and  felt. 
If  we  are  disposed  to  treat  him  as  a  man,  he  will  play 
the  part  of  a  man  towards  us  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
through  mistaken  policy  or  relentless  bate,  we  per- 
sist in  treating  him  as  a  thing,  to  be  used  only  as  mer- 
chandize, to  be  driven  into  the  hell  of  slavery,  and 
trampled  in  its  mire  by  the  nation's  armed  heel,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  he  joins  with  his  master  in 
the  work  of  throttling  a  nation  which  the  direst  calam- 
ities, as  well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and 
God's  law,  have  failed  to  teach  the  -simplest  lesson  of 
ethics,  namely,  that  neither  individuals  nor  nations 
can  serve  God  aud  Mammon,  freedom  and  slavery, 
and  live. 

I  think  the  day  of  the  negro's  emancipation  is  burst- 
ing up  the  sky.  I  hope  the  nation  has  vitality  enough 
to  pass  safely  through  its  terrible  ordeal.  Its  destiny 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  people.  At  any  rate,  justice  will 
survive ;  the  right  shall  endure.  By  cleaving  to  this, 
the  great  cycle  of  immortal  life  is  before  us.  Forsak- 
ing these,  through  all  the  mutations  of  being  there  is 
written  on  the  arch  of  heaven,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the 
warning  declaration, 


his  master  up  i: 


«s-  Two  fugitive  slaves,  who  escaped  to  the  Poc- 
ahontas, state  that  the  rebels  arc  employing  five  hun- 
dred negroes  to  baUd  fortifications  at  the  mouth  oi 
the  Ra  ipabannock.  But  none  such  must  be  permit- 
ted to  enlist  in  support  of  the  gorommewVl 


The  constant  intercourse 
country  and  the  South,  as  well  as  the 
North,  required  that  our  practical  policy  should  be 
well  defined  and  proclaimed ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  custom  of  old  nations,  a  policy  of 
neutrality  required  that  such  recognition  should 
take  place.  But  this  expresses  no  opinion  on  the 
dispute  or  the  merits  of  the  contest;  it  simply  re- 
cognizes existing  facts  — two  portions  of  one  nation 
at'war —  and  resolves  to  allow  them  to  fight  it  out 
themselves.  Such  recognition  was  unavoidable  as 
a  guiding  principle  -of  conduct.  We  will  not  allow 
privateers  to  enter  any  of  our  harbors,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  any  means  belonging  to  our  govern- 
ment, nor  will  we  allow  British  subjects  to  join 
thetti.  If  our  government  had  not  made  this  recog- 
nition, they  would  "have  been  compelled  to  treat  the 
privateers  as  pirates,  and  to  employ  their  own  forces 
rn  putting  them  down.  Also,  if  they  had  not  done 
so,  they  could  not  have  acknowledged  the  blockade 
of  the -Southern  ports  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  evident  that  the  blockade  is  more  than  closing 
certain  ports  for  revenue  purposes,  as  contended 
even  by  The  Independent  itself —  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  regular  blockade  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  war.  If  such  were  not  the  case,  why 
should  United  States  ships  of  war  seize,  even  on  the 
open  sea,  vessels  belonging  to  the  South,  and  confis- 
cate the  goods  of  private  individuals  ?  In  fact,  in 
our  judgment  your  government  are  treating  the 
Southern  States  as  a  foreign  country  at  war  with 
themselves,  and  therefore  they  recoguize  the  same 
facts  and  the  same  laws  as  are  implied  in  our  recog- 
nition of  "belligerent  rights."  Bo  not,  therefore, 
imagine  that  in  opinion  or  action  we  are.  in  favor  of 
the  South.  If  this  recognition  had  not  taken  place, 
we  should  have  been  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  take  sides  in  the  contest;  hence,  in 
denying  the  propriety  of  our  policy,  you  positively 
wish  us  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest.  Our  best 
wishes  are  with  you,  the  people  of  the  North  ;  but 
our  policy  is  one  of  fair  and  strict  neutrality. 

I  have  said  that  I  reside  in  the  centre  of  the  cot- 
ton-consuming district  of  England,  You  seem  to 
imagine  that  "the  cotton  question  blinds  our  eyes  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  contest.  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  people,  of  this  dis- 
trict are  quite  calm.  If  the  war  and  the  blockade 
continue  till  next  winter,  the  cotton  trade  of  this 
district  will  sutler  — but  will  not  be  destroyed.  We 
are  makinc  immense  efforts  to  promote  the  growth 
of  cotton  In  India,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 
some  'fifty  other  places.  In  India,  now  some  four 
million  bales  of  cotton  are  grown,  and  nothing  but 
•food  communications  to  the  seaboard  are  required 
to  secure  an  immense  supply,  and  this  is  being  rap- 
idly secured.  In  my  opinion,  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  Southern  rebellion  will  be  the  death-blow  to 
slavery.  Come  what  will,  this  country  will  no 
longer  be  mainly  dependent  upon  the.  Soul  hern 
Stales  for  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  COttOB, 
and  those  States  will  never  again  be  permitted  to 
dictate  to  the  North. 

Your  well-wisher,  J.  hj. 


fgfi=The   Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Berald 9b,jb,  "The Bull  Hun  affair  seems  to 

Hv..  whetted  tfc  app:  tile.  <:\  :.W  soldi    iv:    l.i  ■•.::  :  p- 

portunity  to  retrieve. the  credit  of  our  cause.    1 


When 
an  order  to  pack  up  and  move  was  read  to  the  Sev- 


ith   Massachusetts  Regiment,  this  afternoon,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  men   was  inexpressible.    Caps 

were  waved  and  cheers  rent  the  air." 


Boston,  July  31,  1861. 
W.  L.  Gaekison  : 

My  Dear  Ekiend,  —  I  find  it  will  not  be  con- 
venient for  me  to  attend  the  Anniversary  of  West 
India  Emancipation,  to-morrow,  at  Abington.  I  look 
upon  the  event  you  are  to  celebrate  as  one  of  the 
greatest  oases  in  the  vast  desert  of  crime  and  oppres- 
sion with  which  earth  is  filled ;  and  it  is  among  the 
brightest  jewels  in  the  historic  renown  of  the  nation, 
or  people,  by  whom  the  simple  act  of  justice  you 
commemorate  was  done.  How  far  it  can  bo  said, 
"They  builded  better  than  they  knew,"  or  wrought 
from  the  narrowest  and  meanest  selfishness  a  deed  of 
peaceful  and  glorious  humanity  for  a  despised  race, 
perhaps  we  shall  never  know. 

Judging  the  British  nation  by  its  spirit  and  conduct 
towards  us,  since  the  commencement  of  our  present 
truggle  with  the  barbarism  of  slavery,  now  in  open 
and  wanton  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  it  will  not  give  us  a  very  exalted  opinion  of 
her  philanthropy,  justice,  or  honesty. 

To  England,  more  than  to  all  other  causes,  do  we  owe 
it  that  the  devil  of  slavery  is  so  woven  into  the  social 
and  political  life  of  this  nation,  that,  in  the  effort  to 
cast  him  out,  like  the  young  man  in  the  Scripture,  it 
may  be  taken  up  for  dead ;  and  though  she  has  been 
taunting  us,  with  full  blown  pharisaical  pride,  through 
many  years,  for  our  faithlessness  to  the  principles 
contained  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
our  criminal  connivance  at  the  great  crime  of  oppres- 
sion, no  sooner  does  the  Slave  Power,  maddened  by 
defeat  in  a  constitutional  election,  take  up  arms  against 
the  government,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeking 
its  destruction,  because  it  can  no  longer  he  used  in  its 
remorseless  crusade  against  human  freedom,  than  the 
moral  (or  immoral)  and  political  influence  of  the 
British  government  is  at  once  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
rebellion  and  slavery. 

Not  a  throb  of  sympathy,  not  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, is  sent  across  the  ocean  to  a  people  "  struggling 
in  the  embraces  of  the  monster  Python,"  who,  through 
British  cupidity,  as  well  as  American  prejudice  and 
avarice,  has  been  suffered  to  coil  around  the  nation's 
heart.  How  icy  cold  has  her  boasted  philanthropy 
become!  With  what  carping  criticism — with  what 
heartless  indifference,  or  scarcely  veiled  sympathy 
with  the  rebellion — is  the  progress  of  this  great  drama 
watched  by  the  ruling  classes  in  the  British  Isles! — 
although  it  is  manifest  that  in  its  development  is  in- 
volved the  weal  or  woe  of  uncounted  millions  of  our 
race,  in  the  present  and  future.  With  what  hot,  not 
to  say  indecent  haste  do  they  express  their  more  than 
half  recognition  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
by  putting  them  in  the  role  of  "  belligerents,"  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  consideration  as  the  nation  with 
which  they  have  treaties,  and  with  which  mey  have 
not  only  had  relations  of  friendship  and  amity  for 
many  years,  hut  for  whose  support  of  slavery  they 
have  rend  us  many  a  lecture  aforetime  I  Now  rebel- 
lion seems  riot  through  the  South.  The  prestige  of 
Blavery  in  the  government  is  lost.  It  is  crippled, 
hemmed  in,  and  threatened  with  ultimate  destruction. 
After  having  gone  into  Jin  election  and  failed,  the 
chivalrous  slaveholders  refuse  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
the  new  administration  ;  and,  having  thus  shown 
themselves  more  dishonorable  and  unprincipled  than 
jmy  company  of  gamblers  that  would  he  toieraleil 
even  iu  the  purlieus  of  our  civilization,  they  proceed 


"When  Faith  is  lost,  wbon  Honor  dies, 
The  man  is  dead  .' " 

When  that  occurs,  the  form  or  the  continuance  of  any 
institution  is  not  of  the  slightest  moment. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  close  this  long  letter  than 
by  quoting  a  gem  of  purest  gold  with  which  that 
chronic  hater  of  abolitionism,  George  Lunt,  was  some- 
how inspired,  and  say  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
"  We  shall  never  tire  of  catching  tne  diamond  gleam 
from  the  forehead  of  eternal  truth.  The  presence  of 
whatever  is  purely  good  in  life  and  thought  is  always 
welcome.  We  revert  forever  to  the  grand  moral  prin- 
ciples to  which  all  ages  have  appealed.  They  never 
lose  their  force,  however  degraded  we  ourselves  may 
he  in  mind  and  practice,  and  an  honest  sentiment 
finds  its  echo  in  the  very  hearts  of  thieves." 

Hoping  that  you  may  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time  atyour  meeting  to-morrow, 

I  remain,  yours,  enlisted  for  the  war, 

N.  H.  WHITING. 

Mr.  Garrison  then  made  a  few  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  this  letter.  He  said — 1  am  inclined  to  say  a 
word  on  the  letter  of  our  respected  friend,  just  read 
in  your  hearing.  The  tone  of  it  is  one  of  great  se- 
verity toward  the  British  government  and  people. 
So  far  as  my  esteemed  friend,  ltichard  D.  Webb,  is 
concerned,  I  am  sure  that  his  testimony  is  worth  be- 
ing taken  as  he  gives  it,  namely, — that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve there  is  one  man  out  of  five  hundred  in  England 
who  does  not  heartily  sympathize  with  the  North  in 
this  struggle  to  put  down  the  Slave  Power.  (Ap- 
plause.) So  much  for  the  general  heart  of  England ; 
and,  surely,  a  friend  so  faithful,  so  long-tried,  so  clear- 
sighted as  he  is,  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  having  any 
desire  to  bestow  the  least  sympathy  upon  the  traitors 
who  are  endeavoring  to  overturn  this  government  for  a 
most  diabolical  purpose.  It  is  true,  the  attitude  of  the 
British  government  is  one  of  neutrality  towards  us,  at 
the  present  time.  Whether  it  should  take  different 
ground  or  not,  is  an  open  question.  Ten  millions  of 
people  in  arms,  asserting  their  right  to  fashion  their 
own  institutions  and  maintain  their  own  independence, 
present  a  formidable  difficulty,  as  it  respects  the  mat- 
ter of  piracy  ;  and  as  our  own  government  has  not 
yet  hung  any  of  the  rebels  as  pirates,  although  it  has 
caught  a  good  many,  I  presume  that  England  will  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  iuiliali  vein  treating  them  as  such.  This 
is  certain — England  refuses  to  allow  any  of  her  ports 
to  he  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  South,  in  relation 
to  the  captures  of  our  ships  by  rebel  privateers.  We 
cannot  expect  much  of  any  government,  as  a  matter 
of  disinterested  virtue,  in  a  critical  emergency ;  but, 
as  far  as  the  people  of  England  are  concerned,  I  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  they  will  never  intelligently 
allow  their  government  to  do  any  act  which  shall 
make  against  the  cause  of  freedom  in  which  wo  are 
interested,  which  shall  give  any  countenance  what- 
ever to  the  Slave  Power  of  America.     (Cheers.)  [I  | 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  Introducing  to  you,  as 
the  first  speaker,  one  who  has  been,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  a  most  devoted  and  faithful  friend  of  the 
Auti -Slavery  cause;  one   to  whom  1  feel   myself  so 

largely  indebted  for  his  early  countenance  and  sup 

port,  that  I  have  no  language  to  express  the  feelings. >f 


[I  |   l'W  sti'oiij;  uiiiifii'iuiitory  I'vulonoe  of  tho  corroctnosa 
id'  i.in.-i  view,  see  Letter  of  tho  Bnglleh  aoxrospondent  of  tho 
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my   heart  towards  him.      I  allude    to    our    beloved 
friend,  Rev,  Samuel  J.  May. 

Mr.  May  was  very  cordially  welcomed  by  tl: 
dlence,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  J,  MAY. 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  answer  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  sim- 
ple question,  that  is  so  fully  and  abundantly  answered 
by  the  glorious  event  which  we  are  here  to  celebrate — 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  colored  population  of 
the  country  ?  This  question" has  been  asked  in  various 
quarters,  and  with  greater  frequency  of  late  than  ever 
before,  which  satisfies  me  that  the  nation — the  people 
of  the  North,  certuinly — are  coming  to  perceive  that 
tiie  great  issue  is  now  before  us,  and  that  the  question 
is  to  be  decided. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of 
the  most  far-seeing  of  all  the  men  of  that  day,  or  that 
have  since  lived  in  our  country,  said  (I  may  notquote 
his  words  precisely) — "If  we  do  not  liberate  them 
[the  slaves]  by  the  generous  energy  of  our  own  minds, 
they  will  liberate  themselves  by  the  awful  processes 
of  St.  Domingo — civil  and  servile  war."  The  civil 
war  is  already  upon  us;  and  if  we  do  not  make  that 
civil  war  end  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  will  inev- 
itably be  followed  by  a  servile  war.  It  is  obvious 
enough,  and  men  are  every  where  seeing,  that  this 
great  commotion  which  is  now  agitating  this  country 
as  it  never  was  agitated  before,  and  as  no  other  coun- 
try, perhaps,  was  ever  agitated,  cannot  be  allayed  until 
the  source  of  this  great  trouble  is  removed,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  allayed  until  then.   (Applause.) 

I  need  not  say  I  am  a  man  of  peace.     I  need  not 
say    I    abhor   the   custom   of   war.     I   haVe   argued 
against  it  with  all  the  little  power  that  I  Wve.     I  be- 
lieve it  one  of  the  greatest  follies  of  which  men  can 
be   guilty.     But,   notwithstanding  all   that  has   been 
said  on  this  subject  by  Noah  Worcester,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  all  that  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Garrison  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  by  those  who 
have  labored  with  him, — notwithstanding  all  our  re- 
monstrances and  all  our  entreaties  to  the  people  of 
our  land  to  settle  this  great  question,  this  terrible,  this 
intolerable  wrong  in  our  midst,  by  peaceful  and  Chris- 
tian  means,   the   people   have   not   heeded   us ;    and 
Christian  ministers,  as  they  are  called,  and  Christian 
churches,  as  they  assume  to  be,  have  even  ridiculed 
us  for  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject;  and  now  we 
are  plunged  into  war.     How  are  we  to  get  out  of  if? 
The  event  is  to  show.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  we  can 
never,  blessed  he  God,  get  out  of  it,  until  we  have  ut- 
terly extirpated   the  muse  of  it  (loud  cheers) ;  and  a 
great  many  people  throughout  the  country  are  coming 
to  see  that  it  is  so,  and  are  anxiously  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  enslaved  people 
of  our  land  1 "     In  reply  to  this  question,  I  have  said 
again  and  again,  "  Why  have  you  not  informed  your- 
selves of  the  happy  results  of  emancipation  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  1"     I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  people,  even  in  this  community, 
who  do  not  know  how  admirable,  how  far  better  than 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  that  movement  dared  to 
anticipate,  have  been  the  results  of  emancipation  in 
the  West  Indies.     But  we  all  know  how  industrious- 
ly, how  untiringly,  how  laboriously,  the  political  press 
of  our  country — the  Herald,  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
the  Courier  and  Encpdrer,  in  New  York,  and  the    Cou- 
rier, in  Boston,  {and,'  I  believe,  not  less,  in  former 
days,  the  'Dnihj  Ada-rtiser,)  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  papers,  have  tried  to  make  it  believed  that  it 
failure ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  there  are 
thousands  of  well-meaning  people  among  ns  who  are 
now  brought  to   the   conviction   that  slavery   ought 
to  be  and  must  be  abolished  in  the  country,  who  trem- 
ble at  the  anticipation   of  the  evil   consequences   of 
emancipation,  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  enslaved  for 
freedom.     That  is,  the  utter  unfitness  of  human  beings 
for  their  birthright !     You  might  as  well  doubt  whether 
men  were  fit  to  breathe  as  whether  they  are  fit  to  be 
free.     The   nonsense   of  the   objection    would  be   so 
glaring  as  not  to  leave  us  patience  to  answer  it,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  frequency  of  the  objection  has  really 
become  a  matter  of  grave  importance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  great  enterprise.     Let  us,  then,  my  friends, 
send  out  from  this  meeting  to-day  as  strong  an  utte- 
rance on  the  subject  as  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  give 
of  so  plain  and  obvious  a  truth ;  and  let  us  increase 
our  diligence  in  circulating  through  the  land,  where- 
ev.er  we  can,  the  admirable  publications  of  our  Socie- 
ty, more  especially  Mrs.  Child's  excellent  pamphlet, 
"  The  Right  Way  the  Safe  Way,"  that  wherever  the 
people  who  are  now  raising  this  inquiry  are  willing 
to  have  it  answered,  they  may  see  how  fully  and  how 
beautifully  it  has   been  answered  in   those  islands 
where  took  place  the  event  we  are  here  to  celebrate — 
a  glorious  event  indeed! 

The  volume  of  Thome  and  Kimball,  published  in 
1835,  is  a  most  thrillingly  interesting  narrative  of  the 
blessed  effects  that  manifested  themselves  immediate- 
ly after  the  Emancipation  Act  took  effect.  In  183-, 
Mr.  Gurney,  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Eriends  in  England,  visited  the  West  India 
Islands  for  the  express  purpose  of  informing  himself, 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  true  results  of 
their  gift  of  freedom  to  the  enslaved.  His  Report 
showed  those  results  to  have  been  much  better  than 
were  anticipated. 

Numerous  articles,  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Liberator,  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  and  the  New 
York  Tribune,  have  confirmed  Mr.  Gurney's  Report 
by  the  most  ample  and  indisputable  testimonies. 
Tracts  have  been  published  by  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  embodying  the  evidence  thus  obtain- 
ed, and  eloquently  pressing  it  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  doubting. 

In  1858,  Rev.  Henry  Eleby,  who  had  resided  and 
labored  as  a  missionary  thirty  years  iu  the  islands, 
visited  this  country.  He  lectured  in  several  of  our 
principal  cities.  The  substance  of  his  speeches  was 
published  in  several  periodicals,  and  in  pamphlet  form, 
giving  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  enslaved  iu  the  British  West  India  is- 
lands had  been  a  blessing,  in  every  way,  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  same  assurances  were  given  to  the  British  pub- 
lic, in  1860,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hincks,  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  West  Iudia  islands,  then  on  a  visit  to 
England.  But  there  has  lately  been  published,  by  the 
Messrs.  Harpers  of  New  York,  a  volume  which  I 
especially  commend  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  would 
prefer  the  testimony  of  such  as  have  not  been  commit- 
ted to  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  our  country  or  in  Eng- 
land. I  refer  to  the  volume  entitled,  "  The  Ordeal  of 
Free  and  Slave  Labor." 

I  have  been  reminded,  in  thinking  of  this  meeting 
to-day,  of  other  evidence  of  this  self-evident  truth, 
that  it,  is  safe  to  treat  men  as  men.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  other  evidences  that  have  come  to  me, 
since  I  entered  upon  this  work  of  trying  to  induce 
our  fellow-countrymen  to  regard  and  treat  the  enslav- 
ed population  of  the  land  51s  human  beings,  and  to  rely 
upon  the  healthful  influences  of  those  natural  induce- 
ments tO  labor,  and  to  behave  as  men  should,- which 
keep  other  people  in  proper  subjection  to  what  ts  rea- 
eonable  and  right.  I  shall  never  forget,  and  I  have 
often  used,  the  brief  and  all-comprehensive  reply 
which  our  friend  Elizur  Wright,  very  early  in  our 
movement,  gave  to  this  question,  "What  shall  be 
done  with  the  enslaved  population  ?"  lie  said, 
"Take  them  from  under  Mr.  Lash,  and  put  them 
under  Mr.    Cash."    (Applause.)    Thai   answers  the 

question  as  Well  as  it  can  lie  answered.  A  folio  vol- 
ume which  should  he  written  with  the  best  ability  of 
the  must  eminent  pro  slavery  or  anti-slavery  man  in 
our  country,  would  bring  US  nt  last  to  that  eenelusion.. 
"  raits  ili"u  jrom  wider  Mr.  Lash,  and  putth&n  niidu- 
Mr.  Cadi!"  'I'he  simples!  thing  iu  the  world:  and 
that  it  has  always  worked    well  wherever  it  has  been 

tried,  we  have  the  most  abundanl  evidence. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  ivieryoii  now  to  the  evidence, 
with  which  all  anti  sla\ety  persons,  men  aud  wninen, 
are  so  familiar,  recorded  in  pamphlets  and  speeches 
thill,  we  have  all  of  us,  I  trust,  re:id  again  :nnl  a;;im  ; 
hut  I  remember,  some  twenty-live  or  more  via:-  Rgo, 
that  excellent  old  man,  M08M  l'mwti,  ol'IYovideuce  - 


one  of  the  earliest  anil  truest  friend*  of  tin-  antr-nlave- 
ry  cause — put  into  my  hands  several  Important  jiainph- 
au-  ,  lets  and  stouter  hooks,  some   of  which   I   still    have, 
but  the  one  to  which  I  am   now  about  to  refer,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  not.     I  read  it,  however,  with  so 
much  interest  then,  that  it  made  an  Impression  that 
has  not  been  effaced ;  I  am  not  conscious  that  it  has 
been  dimmed.     Still,  as  I  am  going  to  state  the  con- 
tents from   recoiled  ion,   of  course   some   allowance 
must  be  made,  notwithstanding  my  confidence  in  my 
memory.     It  was  an  account  of  Mr.  Joshua  Steele,  of 
England,  a  man  of  large  West  India  possessions,  who 
had  lived  at  ease  in  England,  with  little  or  no  thought 
of  those  who  were   toiling  for  him  on  his  far-distant 
plantations,  until  he  had  attained,  I  believe,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  age  of  seventy  years,  when  a  deep  reli- 
gious conviction  came  over  him — those  effects  that  are 
produced  upon  the  hearts  of  men  by  that  Spirit  which 
is  continually  striving  with   us  to  will  aud  to  do  of 
the  good  pleasure   of  the  impartial  Eather  of  us  all, 
A  deep  religious  conviction  came  upon  him,  that  he 
had  been   living  in    great   unrighteousness,  and  had 
been   guilty   of  terrible   wrongs    (to   what  extent  he 
knew  not)  to  those   whom  he  held  as  his  property. 
He  therefore  settled  up  his  affairs  in  England,  took 
leave  of  his  friends,  and,  in  1780,   came  to  the  island 
of  Barbadoes,  with  the  determination  to  devote  him- 
self, the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  welfare  of  his  enslaved 
fellow-beings  on  his  plantations — amounting,  I  think, 
to  four  or  five  hundred  in- all. 

He  found  their  condition  much  worse  than  he  had 
feared.     He  found  the  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  his  overseers  more  cruel   than   he  could 
have    believed,   and   the   impositions  practised   upon 
them  in  various  ways  by  those  overseers  greater  far 
than  he  had  dreamed  of.     He  gathered  about  him  his 
enslaved    brethren    and    sisters,    acknowledged    the 
wrong  of  which  he  had  been   guilty,  and  declared  to 
them  his  intention  thenceforward  to  be  with  them,  and 
to  do  for  them  all  that  he  might.    He  dismissed  his 
overseers,  called  to  his  assistance  some  young  men 
from  England,  who  had  never  been  contaminated  by 
any  immediate  connection  with  the  workings  of  the 
slave  system,  opened  accounts  with  all  his  slaves,  who 
were  able  to  be  thus  employed,  as  free  laborers,  and 
paid  them  wages.     He  encouraged  and  assisted  them 
in  improving  their  habitations,  and  gathering  about 
them  the   comforts  of  civilized  life.     I  need   not  go 
into  detail.     He  did  all  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  knew  how  to  do,  to  help  them  to  live  as  human 
beings  should  live,  and  as  those  who  are  partaking  of 
the  blessings  of  liberty  might  live.     In  effect,  bo  far 
as  he  could,  he  had  emancipated  his  slaves — without, 
perhaps,  giving  that  name  to  it;  though,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  (I  am  not  sure  on  this  point,)  he  informed 
them  that,  if  they  were  willing  to  go  from  under  his 
hand,  they  might;  but  if  they  pleased  to  remain,  as 
he  wished  they  might,  he  should  do  what  he  could  for 
them.     They  all,  with  few  exceptions,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  chose  to  remain  with  him,  in  the  re- 
lation of  employer  and  employed.    He  was  permitted 
to  live — although,  when  he  commenced  this  benevo- 
lent operation,  lie  was  an  old  man — ten  or  fifteen 
years  ;  and  I  remember  distinctly  the  details  which  I 
read,  with  eyes  filled  with  delight,  of  the  constantly 
improving  condition  of  the  people  in  his  employment 
for  the  whole  number  of  years  that  he  was  permitted 
to  live  with  them.     Their  expenditures  for  their  own 
comfort  and  convenience  were  vastly  greater,  but  the 
income  from  his  estates  to  himself,  after  having  paid 
his  people  generously,  was  greater  than  it  ever  had 
been  while  they  were  treated  as  slaves,  and  was  in- 
creasingly greater  to  the  last.  (Loud  applause.) 

Now,  friends,  if  any  of  you  think  I  have  not  a  good 
memory,  I  hope  you  will  hunt  up  that  little  pamphlet, 
and  see  wherein  I  am  incorrect  in  my  statements. 

I  will  tell  you  now  something  that  has  never  been 
written,  but  I  think  should  be.  Soon  after  I  com- 
menced, under  the  inspiration  of  this  man,  [Mr.  Gar- 
rison,] who  has  misled  me  so  much,  (laughter,)  to 
labor  in  this  cause,  (I  think  it  was  in  1885,)  as  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Taunton  and  New  Bedford,  I  met  two 
gentlemen  in  the  stage,  who,  somehow  or  other,  had 
heard  who  I  was,  and  what  I  vviis  about.  After  awhile, 
they  made  this  fact  known  to  me,  aud  gave  me  to  »&--' 
derstand  that  they  were  from  the  Southern  States. 
After  conversing  upon  the  subject,  and  learning  what 
are  the  principles  we  avow  and  the  purposes  we  aim 
to  accomplish,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  with  a  very 
kindly  and  earnest  manner,  "Well,  I  don't  blame 
you.  Slavery  is  a  horrible  institution,  and,  for  my 
part,  so  far  as  I  have  been  concerned  with  it,  I  have 
got  rid  of  it,  as  far  as  I  can."  "  What,"  said  I,  "  do 
you  mean?  Have  you  emancipated  your  slaves'?" 
"  Well,  they  know  they  may  go  away  if  they  've  a 
mind  to;  but  they  choose  to  remain."  "Do  let  me 
have,"  said  I,  "  a  full  account  of  your  experiment,  for 
I  am  extremely  anxious  to  know  all  about  it."  "My 
name,"  he  said,  "is  Marshall;  I  am  a  lawyer,  now 
settled  in  Ercdericksburg,  but  I  formerly  lived  on  my 
plantation,  which  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  Freder- 
icksburg. I  found,  as  you  doubtless  know  many 
planters  in  eastern  Virginia  have  found  to  their  sor- 
row, that  our  system  of  labor  was  an  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful  one,  and  it  had  become  evident 
to  me  that  I  was  running  behind  hand,  and  could  not 
sustain  myself  upon  the  place.  Provoked  by  the 
mismanagement  of  the  overseer,  and  iu  a  feeling 
partly  ■  of  despair  and  partly  of  impatience,  I  said  to 
my  wife,  'I  am  going  to  throw  the  plantation  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  let  them  see  if  they  can 
support  themselves,  and  I  will  go  into  Fredericksburg, 
and  support  myself  by  my  profession.'  She  gladly 
consented."  He  called  his  slaves  about  him,  forty  in 
number,  and  told  them  he  was  going  to  Fredericksburg 
to  live;  "and,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to  give  up  the 
plantation  to  you,  and  you  must  see  how  you  can  man- 
age it."  Instantly,  he  said,  an  expression  went  over 
their  countenances  which  satisfied  him  he  had  touched 
the  right  chord.  "Master,"  said  they,  "you  will  see 
how  we  will  manage."  Before  night,  he  said,  they 
had  had  a  meeting — the  first  democratic  meeting,  I 
suppose,  ever  held  ou  a  plantation  (applause) — and 
chosen  the  very  men  whom  he  should  have  selected 
as  the  best,  to  guide  them  in  their  new  mode  of 
living.  They  selected  two,  and  called  one  Colonel, 
aud  the  other  Captain.  Of  course,  they  did  not  want 
any  overseers  or  drivers  any  longer. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that,  having  done  this,  lie  went, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  Fredericksburg,  where,  of 
course,  he  was  very  busy  in  establishing  himself  in 
his  profession,  so  that  something  like  two  months 
passed  before  he  went  out  to  his  plantation.  Then, 
happening  to  think,  one  day,  that  it  was  "  play  flay  " 
among  the  slaves,  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  We  will  go  out, 
and  see  how  the  slaves  are  getting  along."  When  he 
approached  the  house,  he  saw  no  signs  of  jollification 
at  all,  and  when  he  got  upon  the  grounds,  he  found 
them  hard  at  work.  So  he  called  the  Captain,  at 
Colonel,  and  said,  "How  is  this!"  He  answered, 
very  intelligently  and  knowingly,  "Yon  know  that 
the  crop  is  in  just  such  a  situation,  that  a  day's  work 
is  very  important  just  new  ;  and  you  knew,  master," 
said  he,  looking  upon  into  his  face,  "  wo  can  take  the 
flay  now  whenever  we  "ve  a  mind  to."  "Cerlainly," 
said  Mr.  Marshall.  So  he  went  round  the  plantation, 
and  was  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  way  in  which 
they  had  managed  it.  He  praised  them  highly,  for  he 
said  they  had  dene  admirably  well,  and  went  hack  to 
Fredericksburg  very  well  satisfied  with  wluit  he  had 
Been.  A  tew  weeks  later,  there  came  a  iucsscnger.cn 
a  foaming  horse,  to  report  to  llim  that  there  was  mi 
Insurrection  on  his  plantation..  "  Insurrection!  "  said 
he,  "  what  is  there  for  them  to  have  an  insurrection 
about  !  "  You  can  easily  understand  that  some  of  his 
neighbors  were  not  very  well  pleased  at  the  w;t\  iu 
which  he  had  managed  his  plantation;  hut  you  knew 
the  plantations  are  widely  separi^ed  iu  that  section, 
and  DOthiQg  had  occurred  specially  tOOXCitO  their  fears 
until  that  flay.  It  diil  not  occur  to  him  what  the  trou- 
ble could  In-,  but  in  deference  to  the  alarm  which  ho 
was  led  to  suppose  had  occurred  in  (he  neighborhood, 
he  mounted  his  herse  to  go  to  the  plantation,  and  sec 
what  the  trouble  was.  When  he  got  there,  the  slaws 
exclaimed,  "How  did  you  knew  Ihis  was  our  play 
day-'"    I  b*Ught«r  and  .-ipplause.l      So  be  v-ciit    to  iho 
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neighboring  plantation,  and  allayed  tin'  fours  of  tlic 
people  there  by  assuring  them  that  his  slaves  were 
only  having  their  "play  (lay,"  and  then  returned  and 
spent  the  day  with  them.  Of  course,  ho  was  treated 
like  a  lord.  They  took  him  about  the  place,  and 
Bhowed  him  the  improvements  they  had  made  in  their 
houses — how  many  convenient  domestic  utensils  they 
bad  supplied  themselves  with ;  and  they  were  partic- 
ularly anxious  that  he  should  see  how  well  they  were 
managing  this  and  that  crop,  and  all  that-  He  said  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  experiment  was  an 
entirely  safe  one;  that  it  was  safe  to  treat  man  as 
man,  strange  as  it  may  seem!  (Applause.)  "And," 
1  added,  "  very  unsafe,  sir,  to  treat  man  as  any  thing 
else  but  man."  (Renewed applause,)  Very  unsafe,  as 
we  are  finding  continually. 

This  experiment  had  been  going  on,  Mr.  Marshall 
told  me,  five  years,  and  his  slaves  had  never  been  half 
so  comfortable.  "Talk  about  their  not  being  able  to 
take  eare  of  themselves  !  "  said  he.  "  My  overseers 
and  my  agents  never  have  taken  half  as  good  care  of 
them  as  they  have  taken  of  themselves,  and  my  plan- 
tation has  never  been  so  profitable.  It  is  profitable 
now ;  I  was  running  behind-hand  before." 

Now,  my  friends,  you  are  not  surprised  at  this. 
You  would  be  almost  ashamed  that  I  should  tell  you 
the  story  to  convince  you  of  the  truth.  And  yet,  just 
such  facts  as  these  are  necessary  to  be  spread  before 
the  people  of  our  country,  to  convince  them  that  the 
real  danger  resides  in  the  terrible  experiment  that  has 
been  going  on  so  long  in  our  country ;  that  experi- 
ment which  would  make  brutes  of  human  beings ; 
subject  to  the  condition  of  domesticated  animals  those 
whom  God  has  created  in  bis  own  image,  and  intended 
should  be  followers  of  himself  as  deal1  children.  That 
is  the  fearful  experiment  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  making  tor  a  hundred  years  ;  and  look 
at  the  horrible  predicament  into  which  our  country  is 
now  thrown  !  God  only  knows  how  we  arc  to  come 
out  of  it.  It  is  a  just  retribution.  I  bow  reverently 
and  submissively  to  this  vindication  of  right  which 
is  now  going  on  in  our  midst.  Never  since  I  thought 
of  the  subject  have  I  dared  to  pray  that  I,  or  any 
whom  I  love,  or  any  others,  might  be  exempted  from 
the  natural  consequences  of  our  sins  and  our  follies. 
I  have' long  since  got  rid  of  those  notions  of  God  that 
led  me  to  fear  that  he  would  treat  us,  wicked,  ungrate- 
ful, perverse  as  we  may  be,  with  any  too  great  severity. 
No,  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  brought  out  of  this  ter- 
rible predicament  somehow,  better,  perhaps,  than  we 
fear ;  but  yet  not  until  we  have  been  made  to  feel  and 
penitently  to  own,  that  we  have  been  a  fearfully  wicked 
people.  (Applause.)  It  is  by  true,  unfeigned,  heart- 
felt repentance  alone  that  this  most  egregious,  Heaven- 
daring,  God-defying  system  of  iniquity,  and  its  con- 
sequences, can  be  utterly  done  away.  (Applause.) 

The  President  then  introduced  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Esq.,  who  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. His  speech — a  most  timely  and  able  one — may 
be  found  on  our  first  page. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Phillips's  speech,  the  meet- 
ing, after  singing  another  hymn,  adjourned  for  one 


hour. 

|AVo  shall  publish  the  substance  of  the  afternoon 
proceedings  next  week.] 


DISCUSSION   ON  EMIGRATION. 

Dd  for  ttie  rino  And  Palm  by  James  M.  w.  rxanniti 


BRITISH  "WEST  INDIA  EMANCIPATION, 

The  celebration  of  the  colored  citizens  of  New 
Bedford,  in  commemoration  of  the  27th  anniversary 
of  British  West  India  Emancipation,  took  place  at 
Arnold's  Grove  on  Friday  afternoon,  August  2d. 

The  meeting  was  organized  with  the  following  offi- 
cers :  —  President,  Alfred  Swan ;  Vice-Presidents , 
Chas.  Allen,  Rev.  Win.  Jackson,  Dr.  Thomas  Bayne, 
Wm.  Henry  Johnson;  Secretaries,  Dr.  William  P. 
Powell,  Jr.,  John  Freedom. 

Rev.  Edmund  Kelley  officiated  as  Chaplain,  and 
offered  prayer. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Wm.  P. 
Powell  :— 

~WhsrsaS)-in  order  to  subjugate  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  the*UiiUed  States,  his  un-excellency,  the 
arch  traitor  and  would-be  President,  Jeff.  Davis,  issued 
^his  proclamation  at  Montgomery,  to  commission  let- 
ters of  marque  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  lawful 
property  of  loyal  American  citizens  ;  and, 

Whereas,  in  view  of  this  atrocious  fact,  several 
piratical  vessels  are  already  in  commission,  and  sev- 
eral vessels  and  cargoes  seized  and  forfeited,  and  sev- 
eral loyal  colored  American  citizens  sold  into  life-long 
slavery,  contrary  to  the  codes  of  civil  warfare  and 
international  law ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Wm.  Tillman,  the  colored  steward 
of  schooner  S.  J.  Waring,  seized  by  the  piratical  brig 
Jeff.  Davis,  7th  July,  for  bis  heroic  act,  in  recapturing 
said  vessel  and  cargo,  by  unwillingly  taking  the  lives 
of  the  piratical  crew,  thereby  saving  valuable  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $100,000;  and  also  in  saving  of 
what  is  of  more  value  than  money,  his  own  liberty,  is 
entitled  to  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  forward 
these  resolutions  to  the  Hon.  T.  Dawes  Eliot,  Repre- 
sentative from  this  district,  and  present  the  same  to 
Congress, 

That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  together  with, 
the   resolutions,   be   published   in   the   New   Bedford 
Mercury     Evening   Standard,   Boston   Liberator,   New 
York  JSTrtional  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Eloquent  and  interesting  addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Girdwood,  Dr.  Steams,  Hon.  Rodney  French, 
Dr.  Bayne,  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,' Dr.  William  Powell, 
David  W.  Ruggles  and  William  Henry  Johnson. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  offered  by 
Dr.  Bayne,  were  also  adopted  : — 

Whereas,  the  colored  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
have  applied  to  the  Legislature  to  have  the  word  white 
stricken  from  the  militia  list,  that  the  colored  men  of 
this  Commonwealth  might  render  loyal  service  in 
times  of  war;  and, 

Whereas,  His  Excellency  ex-Governor  Banks  has 
decided  that  the  grant  of  such  a  petition  would  be 
unconstitutional — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  colored  men,  regard  it  hypo- 
critical and  wicked  in  those  that  ask  us  as  colored  men 
why  we  do  not  go  to  war. 

The  assembly  was  quite  large  and  respectable,  and 
everything  was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  and 
satisfactory  manner. 


Washington  on  Slavery,     The  following  sen 
ments  of  Gen.  George  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Lafayette  in  1791,  will  show  with  sufficient  significance 
what  was  his  opinion  of  the  peculiar  institution  at  that 
time: — 

"  I  agree  with  you  cordially  in  your  views  in  regard 
to  negro  slaverjr.  I  have  long  considered  it  a  most 
serious  evil,  both  socially  and  politically,  and  I  should 
rejoice  in  any  feasible  scheme  to  rid  our  States  of  such 
a  burden.  The  Congress  of  1787  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance which  prohibits  the  existence  of  involuntary 
servitude  in  our  Northwestern  Territory  forever.  / 
consider  it  a  wise  measure.  It  met  with  tin-  approval  anil 
assent  of  nearly  aery  -member  from  tin-.  Stairs  more  imme- 
diately'interested  in  slave  labor.  The  prevailing  opinion 
in  Virginia  is  against  the  spread  of  slavery  in  our  neio 
Territories,  and  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  confed- 
eracy of  Free  States." 

If  Washington  were  living  to  utter  such  a  sentiment 
as  this  in  Richmond,  he  would  hardly  escape  being 
summarily  lynched  or  banished  ! 


$$?~  Rev.  W.  II.  Channing,  lately  of  Liverpool,  but 
who  has  since  accepted  a  call  to  Brixtone  Chapel, 
London,  is  in  Boston,  diligently  learning  all  he  can 
regarding  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country 
in  this  emergency,  and  posting  leading  English  think- 
ers on  the  matter.  He  is  looking  very  will,  and  i.-; 
exceedingly  absorbed  in  the  state  of  things.  A  lec- 
ture of  his  in  London  has  been  published  in  London, 
and  makes  a  considerable  pamphlet.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  is 
sold  by  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  in  Boston. 


3£g=-  We  shall  publish,  in  our  next,  the  able  DiS' 
course  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Albany,  at  Music  Hall. 


On  the  evening  of  the  ^Ist  ult,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garri- 
Bon,  Esq.,  delivered  an  address  in  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes's 
church,  Soufhac  street,  on  the  War  and  the  Uaylian 
Emigration  Movement— a  verbatim  report  of  Which 
appeared  in  the  Pine  and  Palm  of  July  '2G. 

While  the  collection  was  being  taken  up,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison said,  if  any  person  in  the  audience  desired  to 
ask  any  questions,  he  would  endeavor  to  answer  them. 
GhORQB  T.  Downing.— A  great  deal  of  confidence 
is  naturally  placed  in  any  remark  that  falls  from  our 
friend  Mr.  Garrison,  because  we  have  known  him  long 
and  well,  and  we  know  that  whatever  he  says,  he  says 
in  an  honest  spirit,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, and  that  be  will  speak  freely  and  fully  what  he 
thinks.  He  has  drawn  several  parallels  between  the 
old  Colonization  Society  and  the  new.  There  are  two 
others,  to  which  he  has  not  alluded.  One  is  this ; 
that  both  of  them  seem  to  desire  to  create  in  the  minds 
uf  the  colored  people  the  impression  that  they  cannot 
be  anything  in  this  country.  I  think  that  any  one 
who  has  followed  the  movements  of  the  two  Societies, 
will  admit  that  this  is  a  fact.  Another  point  is  this  : 
that  they  both  aim  to  keep  the  light  from  us(  by  pre- 
venting discussion.  I  will  give  an  instance.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sipkins,  went  into 
several  colonization  meetings,  some  years  back,  and 
dared  to  ask  certain  questions  as  to  the  bearing  of  this 
movement  upon  the  interests  of  the  colored  people,  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  discuss  the  matter.  This 
Society  will  not  allow  any  colored  man  to  question  its 
motive  or  plans.  I  believe  I  am  stating  facts.  These 
two  parallels  have  a  striking  influence  upon  my  mind. 
If  I  was  allowed  to  discuss  this  matter  freely,  I  might 
look  with  more  favor  than  I  do  upon  this  movement. 
But  finding  this  depressing  influence  emanating  from 
the  Society,  and,  also,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  to  suppress  all  discussion,  I  question  the  hon- 
esty of  it. 

Mr.  Garrison. — I  would  say,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ments of  our  friend  Mr.  Downing,  that  whenever  or 
wherever  I  shall  see  any  such  spirit  exhibited,  I 
shall  feel  bound  to  denounce  it  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner. If  this  is  the  spirit  which  animates  those  who 
have  the  new  movement  under  their  charge,  it  cer- 
tainty does  not  indicate  the  right  spirit,  nor  one  that 
is  willing  to  be  "searched  as  with  a  candle." 

As  to  the  assertion  that  you  cannot  rise  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  here,  I  should  he  sorry  to  find  any 
colored  man  retailing  that  monstrous  heresy  of  the 
old  Colonization  Society.  I  regard  it  as  a  libel  upon 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  power  of  Christianity. 
It  may  be,  that  you  will  suffer  yet  a  good  deal  from 
complexional  prejudice ;  it  may  be,  that  I  am  tojp  san- 
guine in  the  expectation  that  all  your  rights  will,  at  no 
distant  day,  be  conceded  to  you  ;  it  may  be,  that  the 
day  of  emancipation  is  further  off  than  I  now  appre- 
hend it  to  be ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  lose  your  trust 
in  God,  or  in  the  power  of  his  truth,  and  not  to  believe 
that  this  country  is  so  utterly  depraved  that  the  truth 
cannot  find  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
that  we  cannot,  as  a  nation,  be  saved.  I  desire  you 
to  believe  that  you  shall  rise  here  in  "  the  good  time 
coming  " ;  that  yon  are  not  to  be  always  kept  down  ; 
and  to  give  no  countenance  to  any  man,  or  any  body 
of  men,  who  propagate  the  disheartening  doctrine  that 
you  must  always  be  despised  and  degraded  hero.  And 
yefc,  if  a  man  is  so  morbidly  constituted  that  he  can- 
not take  any  other  view  than  that,  of  course  he  will 
advocate  it;  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  as  charitable 
towards  him  as  possible,  especially  if  he  be  a  colored 
mau.  But  when  I  hear  a  white  man  assert  that  you 
can  never  rise  here,  on  account  of  your  complexion, 
it  creates  a  moral  conflagration  in  my  soul.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  any  colored  man  imitate  that  bad 
example  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  you  must 
leave  the  country,  before  you  can  gain  the  possession 
of  your  rights,  and  escape  from  inevitable  degrada- 
tion. 

Wm.  W.  Brown. — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
those  of  our  people  who  are  here  go  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  emigration  movement  advocates  the 
doctrine,  that  colored  men  cannot  rise  in  this  country. 
If  it  should  appear  that  such  a  doctrine  was  advoca- 
ted, I  would  at  once  oppose  it,  as  I  would  slavery  in 
the  Southern  .States.  I  am  glad  my  friend  Garrison 
has  not  seen  any  thing  of  that  kind,  for  we  all  know 
he  would  oppose  it,  if  be  saw  it  manifested.  I  have 
heard  colored  men  say  that  we  cannot  rise  in  this 
country,  but  I  have  never  beard  any  say  so  connected 
with  this  movement. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  discussion  in  their  jour- 
nal, that  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  may  be  that 
they  thought  the  subjects  presented  were  not  pre- 
sented in  the  manner  that  they  ought  to  have  been. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  the  expression  used  by  Mr. 
Redpath,  within  a  day  or  two,  that  Thomas  W,  Hig- 
ginson  could  have  a  column  every  week  to  oppose  the 
movement,  if  be  thought  fit ;  or  any  body  who  would 
discuss  the  subject  in  a  maimer  that  was  calculated  to 
enlighten  the  people,  and  not  abuse  the  privileges  of 
the  press. 

I  thought  it  was  no  more  than  justice  to  the  move- 
ment to  make  this  explanation,  for  I  myself  feel  an 
interest  in  Hayti;  but  the  interest  I  feel  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  willing  that  our  cause  should  be 
damaged  here,  in  order  that  Hayti  may  be  benefitted 
by  emigration  there.  Still,  we  ought  to  do  the  per- 
sons connected  with  this  movement  simple  justice. 
Mr.  Garrison's  remarks  upon  Hayti  I  concur  in  entire- 
ly. I  think  that  they  are  timely  and  just,  and  what 
we  ought  to  hear  upon  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  hesitate,  before  leaving  the  coun- 
try, upon  every  little  thing  that  comes  up ;  but  when 
such  a  movement  as  this  by  the  Haytian  government 
is  inaugurated,  and  taken  up  by  peoplo  here,  we 
ought  to  do  them  justice,  and  give  justice  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  movement  here. 

Mr.  Downing. — Mr.  Garrison  will  observe  the 
point  of  my  questions.  I  mentioned  two  parallels  be- 
tween the  Societies,  of  which  he  had  not  spoken.  I 
wish  to  have  bis  impressions  upon  these  points. 

Mr.  Garrison. — I  have  beard  that,  in  discussing 
this  question,  some  of  the  agents  employed  have 
held  up  this  desponding  view.  I  cannot  speak  of  my 
own  knowledge  upon  this  point.  I  only  say,  that  if  I 
shall  discover  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  a  tangible 
shape,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  sparing  of  my  rebuke. 
I  abhor  the  old  doctrine,  and  hold  it  to  be  very  per- 
.  {  nicious.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  progress  of  the  last 
'  thirty  years  has  been  very  wonderful,  in  subduing  and 
overcoming  this  unnatural  prejudice;  and  although 
much  more  remains  to  be  done,  still,  in  view  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  signs  with  regard  to  the  future,  I  think 
we  may  all  of  us  "  thank  God,  and  take  courage."  I 
would  not  have  you  leave  this  country  on  any  account ; 
and  yet,  I  admit,  it  requires  almost  or  quite  an  apos- 
tolic seif-sacrice  for  yon  to  remain.  Notwithstanding 
the  advance  in  public  opinion  on  the  right  side,  there 
is  still  a  heavy  pressure  upon  you  everywhere.  The 
temptation  tb  go  elsewhere  among  people  of  your  own 
complexion,  where  you  will  no  longer  be  proscribed, 
is  certainly  a  powerful  one  ;  and  I  think  a  great  deal 
may  be  pardoned  to  one  who,  feeling  that  pressure 
very  keenly,  desires  to  get  out  of  this  country.  Never- 
theless, I  want  to  impress  it  upon  your  minds,  that  it 
will  be  the  noblest  work  you  can  do,  to  stand  here  in 
your  lot,  and,  if  it  must  be  so,  suffer — (applause) — suf- 
fer for  the  sake  of  the  millions  in  bondage.  I  want  to 
see  the  colored  people  increasing,  not  diminishing, 
in  number.  The  slaveholder  dreads  to  have  you  mul- 
tiply, and  I  want  you  to  multiply.  He  wants  you  to 
be  shipped  out  of  the  country  ;  I  would  have  you  re- 
solve not  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  country.  He  un- 
derstands the  bearing  of  this  question  very  sagacious- 
ly upon  the  slave  system.  Before  God,  I  do  not  see 
how  this  nation  can  be  really  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized, if  you  go.  You  are  needed  to  make  us  Chris- 
tians, to  make  us  understand  what  Christianity  means  ; 
and  if  you  go  away  from  its,  and  leave  us  as  we  are, 
we  shall  certainly  be  damned  as  a  people  !  We  have 
taken  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  our  embrace, 
with  one  exception.     Only  look  at  tbu  army,  as  it  is 


going  Southward  !  See  how  it  is  composed  of  all  men 
anil  nations,  except  colored  men  !  But  they  will  have 
;i.  chance,  by  and  by.  I  say  it  is  significant;  that  the 
day  is  very  near  at  hand,  when  the  last  vestige  of 
caste  will  be  destroyed,  and  there  will  no  lunger  be 
any  black  or  any  while  men  to  talk  about,  invidiously 
and  hatefully,  but  we  shall  mingle  harmoniously  to- 
gether as  one  people.     And  may  God  hasten  the  day  ! 


THE  ATTITUDE   01   EHGLAND. 

Let  us  not  be  unreasonable  in  our  expectations  of 
England  in  the  struggle  now  pending  in  this  country. 

When  we  say  England,  we  mean  sometimes  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  their  govern- 
ment. 

If,  when  we  talk  of  the  duty  of  England  to  give 
sympathy  and  aid  to  the  North  in  the  existing  contest, 
we  mean  the  people  of  England,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  that  nation  includes  as  many  varieties  in 
feeling,  interest,  prejudice,  principle,  and  want  of 
principle,  as  our  own.  If  it  be  asked — What  is  the 
feeling  of  Americans  towards  England'! — the  answer 
must  be  that  half  a  dozen  widely  different  states  of 

'ling  arc  cherished  and  expressed  by  as  many  widely 
different  classes  here,  each  possessed  of  more  or  less 
influence  through  its  numbers,  its  weight,  or  its  ac- 
tivity. Of  course,  the  same  variety  of  feeling  exists 
among  the  English  people  in  relation  to  us.  The 
Times,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  the  English  lady 
who  wrote,  a  few  years  ago,  a  book  full  of  intense 
laudation  of  Southern  society,  effervescent  with  de- 
light in  its  manners,  customs,  morals,  religion,  and  no 
less  in  its  "peculiar  institution,"  have  their  circle  of 
symathizcrs,  and  that  a  large  and  powerful  one.  They, 
certainly,  are  not  to  be  expected  to  favor  us  in  prefer- 
to  the  South.  Neither  can  such  favor  be  ex- 
pected from  that  large  portion  of  the  mercantile  class 
who  think  free  trade  the  best,  and  "protection"  the 
worst  of  all  possible  things  ;  nor  from  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  class  to  whom  cotton  is  the 
most  important  of  all  worldly  considerations  ;  nor 
from  those  temporal  and  spiritual  dignitaries  who 
have,  ever  since  our  Revolution,  considered  overmuch 
freedom  to  be  the  vice  and  the  danger  of  this  coun- 
try, and  who  have  constantly  looked  for  its  decline 
and  fail  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  democracy 
(not  at  all  in.  consequence  of  the  amount  of  tyranny  ) 
incorporated  with  it.  These  classes,  at  least,  all  great 
and  strong  ones,  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize 
particularly  with  the  North.  They  declare  our  pre- 
sent trouble  be  a  fulfilment  of  their  oft-repeated  pre- 
dictions. 

Are  we  to  expect  sympathy,  then,  from  the  philan- 
thropists of  England?  from  those  of  her  people  who 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  their  slavery  was  long  since 
abolished,  and  who  have  long  urged  the  duty  of  a 
similar  abolition  on  our  part,  and  the  shame  of  our 
Northern  continued  complicity  with  slavery  1 

These  persons  feel,  no  doubt,  an  active  sympathy 
with  the  Abolitionists,  the  people  who  are  laboring, 
now  as  heretofore,  in  the  direction  of  their  wishes, 
and  of  justice  and  humanity;  but  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  show  or  to  feel  any  active  interest  in  that 
United  States  Government  which  takes  special  care 
that  its  action  against  rebellious  slaveholders  shall  not 
interfere  with  their  slavery  ? — which  makes  special 
protestation  of  its  purpose  to  protect  that  wickedness  in 
the  loyal  States,  and  to  leave  it  undisturbed  even  in  the 
hostile  ones  ?  Favor  and  help  to  the  present  Admin- 
istration, in  its  present  attitude,  would  give  no  direct 
help  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  Even  if  such  help 
were  given,  to  the  extent  of  compelling  a  submission 
of  the  rebels,  slavery  would  still  exist  among  them, 
and  exist  by  our  direct  connivance,  as  heretofore  ;  and 
would  still  produce  the  same  pestilent  brood  of  trou- 
bles, making  constant  efforts  to  overthrow  its  natural 
enemy,  liberty.  While  our  government  concedes  a 
right,  not  only  to  its  citizens  but  to  its  rebels,  to  bold 
slaves,  what  can  British  philanthropists  do  but  look 
on  and  wait,  protesting,  meanwhile,  against  such  folly 
and  wickedness  ? 

But  if,  when  we  say  England  ought  to  help  us  put 
down  the  rebellion,  we  mean  the  English  government, 
we  show  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  prejudice  rather 
than  reason.  Governments,  no  more  than  corpora- 
tions, have  souls.  They  are  governed  by  deliberate 
considerations  of  policy.  Like  Napoleon's  idea  of 
Providence,  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  bat- 
talions ;  and  until  it  is  proved  which  side  is  the  strong- 
est, their  part  is  to  wait.  Is  the  second  to  do  more 
than  his  principal  f  Everybody  sees  that  our  gov- 
ernment occupies  a  position  of  defence  far  more  than 
of  active  forward  movement.  It  keeps  as  quiet  as  its 
Southern  assailants  will  allow.  It  does  as  little  as 
possible,  except  guarding  its  capital  against  fire  and 
sword.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  remove  known  trai- 
tors, not  merely  from  the  seat  of  government,  but 
from  positions  of  trust  and  active  occupation  in  the 
government!  It  seizes  a  few  actively  traitorous  per- 
sons in  the  very  act  of  treachery  to  the  government 
and  help  to  the  enemy,  and  releases  them  on  parole, 
though  they  are  known  to  be  as  destitute  of  honor  as 
of  honesty!  It  issues  proclamations  against  certain 
persons  as  pirates;  but  when  they  fall  into  its  power, 
though  taken  in  the  very  act  of  murder  and  robbery 
on  the  high  seas,  it  does  not  hang  them  as  pirates  !  Is 
the  English  government  to  be  more  active  than  our 
1  in  opposing  our  rebels  %  Under  such  circum- 
stances, what  can  she  do  but  wait?  Before  any 
effective  cooperation  with  us  against  the  South,  must 
she  not  at  least  have  the  assurance  of  acts  more  de- 
cided than  any  that  have  yet  appeared,  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  in  earnest? — C.  K.  W. 


any  injury  to  the  persons,  property,  or  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  other,  within  Its  dominions,  excepting 
by  legal  process  for  violation  of  the  laws. 

Should  the  above  conditions  of  separation  be  agreed 
to  by  leading  men  of  both  sections,  the  mode  of  effect- 
ing the  division  is  easy.  It  is  only  that  the  President 
and  Congress  should  recognize  the  actual  independence 
of  the  seceded  States,  simply  as  a  fact,  accomplished 
by  them,  which  could  not  be  prevented;  and  then 
Commissioners  might  be  appointed  on  botli  sides,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  might  be  on  the 
above  or  similar  terms,  and  which,  when  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  would  complete  the  separation. 

It  is  said  tltat  the  Government  and  States  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  will  not  agree  to  the  above 
conditions,  and  will  prefer  to  continue  to  resist  the 
Federal  Government  by  war,  rather  than  consent  to 
them;  if  so,  then,  after  trial  by  Conference,  (which 
ought  to  be  made,)  their  refusal  will  not  render  it 
necessary  for  the  Northern  Government  to  give  up  a 
single  one  of  these  conditions,  or  any  principle  of 
right,  or  to  continue  this  sanguinary  conflict ;  the 
Northern  Union  has  only  to  enact  this  plan  of  separa- 
tion itself ;  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy;  to  withdraw  their  armies  from  the 
seceded  States  ;  to  take  possession,  by  those  forces,  of 
the  Territories  claimed  in  the  above  project,  still  hold- 
ing Washington  and  the  Southern  forts,  and  blockad- 
ing the  Southern  ports  ;  to  expunge  from  the  Consti- 
tution, by  Art.  5,  the  provision  for  the  return  of  fugi- 
tives from  service  ;  and  then  simply  holding  on  to  that 
position,  without  any  further  aggressive  movement, 
the  States  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  view  of 
the  inevitable  loss  of  many  of  their  slaves,  cut  off  from 
alt  foreign  commerce  and  intercourse,  and  standing  in 
a  worse  position  than  this  plan  would  allow  them, 
would  soon  find  themselves  compelled  to  agree  to 
these  stipulations,  or  such  others  as  we  might  choose 
to  impose. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  Northern  States,  from  the  separation  of 
the  Southern  on  the  above  plan. 

1.  If  adopted  immediately,  there  would  be  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  (which  might  be  anticipated  by  an 
armistice,)  a  great  saving  of  lives,  treasure,  and  other 
blessings,  and  a  peace  secured,  which  might  be  per- 
manent ;  as  the  causes  of  war  now  occurring  between 
the  two  sections  would  be  removed. 

2.  The  Northern  Republic  and  its  citizens  would  be 
exempted  from  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  human 
property,  and  from  all  obligations  to  the  support  of 
slavery,  directly  or  indirectly. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  Northern  and  Western  free- 
dom could  not  be  again  imperilled,  or  secretly  under- 
mined, by  unprincipled  parties,  having  a  supposed 
interest  again  to  favor  the  ascendancy  in  the  Union 
of  the  slavebolding  power. 

4.  There  could  be  no  further  necessity  for  a  bur- 
densome standing  army,  by  the  Northern  Republic, 
now  always  required,  for  the  suppression  of  servile 
insurrection,  or  defence  against  Southern  Indians. 

5.  The  vast  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  now  chiefly 
collected  at  the  North,  and  more  proportionally  dis- 
bursed at  the  South,  would  be  economised. 

6.  The  great  reproach  of  the  American  Union  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  as  a  nation  professing  ultra 
principles  of  freedom,  and  yet  cherishing  slavery  in 
its  bosom,  would  be  removed  from  the  Northern  Re- 
public, and  its  high  reputation  and  influence  conse- 
quently reestablished. 

7.  The  regions  covered  by  the  Northern  Republic 
would  be  vastly  larger  than  those  of  the  Southern 
and,  freed  from  the  weakening,  impoverishing,  and 
corrupting  influence  of  connected  slavery,  would  in- 
vite a  more  intelligent  immigration,  and  soon  rise  to 
an  empire  second  to  none  on  the  earth,  and  take  its 
rank  with  the  first  class  of  nations. 

8.  And  lastly,  The  impossibility  of  preserving  slav- 
ery at  the  South,  when  the  Northern  support  should 
be  withdrawn  from  it,  from  the  perpetual  escape  of 
slaves  and  danger  of  insurrection,  would  compel  eman- 
cipation for  safety,  and  thus  make  this  measure  of 
separation  the  speediest  and  most  peaceable  one  of 
abolishing  slavery  that  can  be  devised  ;  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  however  successful,  while  the  Union 
is  insisted  on,  cannot  do  it.  J.  P.  B. 


PLAN   FOR   TERMINATING   THE   WAR, 

BY   DIVISION    OI"  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITHOUT  CON- 
CESSION   OP    PRINCIPLE    OR   RIGHT    ON    THE 
PART    OF    THE    NORTH. 

1.  Let  the  United  States  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
Federal  Republics,  each  sovereign  and  independent  of 
the  other. 

2.  The  Southern  Slavebolding  Republic  to  be  bound- 
ed by  the  present  boundary  between  the  Slave  States 
and  the  Free  States,  unless  cither  of  the  border  Slave 
States  shall  determine  to  be  attached  to  thc.Northera 
division. 

3.  The  Western,  or  yet  unsettled  part  of  Texas,  and 
all  the  Territories  now  remaining  in  a  territorial  con- 
dition, to  be  annexed  to  the  Northern  Republic. 

4.  All  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards,  and  other 
public  establishments  or  property  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  ceded  to  the  Republic  in  the  boundaries  of  which 
they  are  respectively  situated. 

.  The  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  re-ceded  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  to 

hichever  of  the  Republics  that  State  shall  decide  to 
belong;  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  public  build- 
ings, &c,  derived  from  the  Free  States,  to  be  re-im- 
bursed  to  the  Northern  Republic.  (The  Northern 
Republic  will  then  establish  its  capital  in  a  more  eli- 
gible situation  in  a  free  State.) 

C.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  to  be  free 
to  the  citizens  of  both  Republics ;  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  limited  locations  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  to 
its  mouth,  to  be  sold  by  the  States  bordering  on  the 
river  to  the  Northern  Republic,  on  which  to  erect  forts 
or  batteries  for  the  protection  of  that  navigation. 

7.  The  Northern  Republic  no  longer  to  be  obligated 
to  return  fugitives  from  service  in  the  Southern  Re- 
public, nor  for  any  crime,  not  recognized  as  such  by 
both  Republics  ;  nor  to  take  any  measure  implying  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in  man  ;  and  to 
reserve  the  right  of  emancipating  any  persons  coming- 
in  any  way  under  its  power  or  dominion. 

8.  Commerce  between  the  two  Republics  to  be  free  ; 
and  no  duties  or  imports  to  be  levied  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  either,  on  imports  or  exports  from  one  Ke- 
public  to  the  other,  unless  by  mutual  consent,  by 
treaty,  or  enactment  of  the  legislatures  of  both  Repub- 
lics. 

'J.  Travel,  residence,  domestic  and  social  engage- 
ments, commercial  transactions,  and  the  exorcise  of 
speech,  writing  and  printing  to  be  free,  and  protected 
to  tin'  citizens  of  either  Republic,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  other,  and  each  Government  to  bo  responsible  for 


BATTLE  IN  MISSOURI. 
Union  Troops  Victorious — Defeat  of  McColloch's  Army. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  2d.  A  battle  occurred  to-day 
at  Tug  Spring,  19  miles  south  of  this  place,  between 
Gen.  Lyon's  forces  and  Ben  McColloch's  troops. 
Eight  of  the  former, were  killed,  and  30  wounded; 
while  40  of  Ben  McColloch's  rebels  were  killed  and 
44  wounded.  Gen.  Lyon  took  80  stand  of  arms  and 
15  horses  and  wagons."  Our  cavalry,  270  strong,  made 
a  charge  on  a  body  of  rebels  said  to  be  4000  strong, 
cutting  their  way  through,  and  routing  them  with  a 
loss  of  only  five  cavalry.  The  charge  was  most  gal- 
lant and  terrible.  Several  dead  rebels  were  found 
with  their  heads  cloven  clear  through.  The  enemy 
retired  during  the  night,  and  Gen.  Lyon  took  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  Another  battle  is  momentarily  ex- 
pected, the  enemy  being  in  large  force  west  of  Spring- 
field. 

A  Colored  Crew  Refuse  to  go  into  Balti- 
more, FOR  FEAR  OF  BEING  SOLD  INTO  SLAVERY.  Tile 
brig  Robert  C.  Wright,  Capt.  Garland,  arrived  at 
New  York,  on  Sunday,  under  the  following  peculiar 
circumstances: — It  appears  that  the  brig  sailed  from 
Cuba,  having  on  board  an  entire  crew  of  colored  men, 
who,  when  they  learned  she  was  bound  for  Baltimore, 
refused  to  go  to  that  port,  alleging  that  when  they 
arrived,  they  would  be  sold  into  bondage.  No  persua- 
sion or  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  captain  and  his 
officers  could  alter  the  feelings  of  the  colored  men, 
and  they  resolved  on  measures  unwise,  but  in  their 
minds  the  only  one  by  which  they  should  escape  a 
life  of  slavery.  They  took  a  favorable  opportunity, 
and  rose  en  masse,  and  informed  the  captain  and  offi- 
cers, if  they  persisted  in  going  into  Baltimore,  they 
would,  by  force,  take  possession  of  the  vessel,  and 
bring  her  into  a  Northern  port.  The  superior  num- 
bers of  the  colored  crew,  and  their  determined  atti- 
tude, led  Captain  Garland  to  fear  for  the  life  of  him- 
self and  officers  ;  and  after  vainly  attempting  to  mol- 
lify the  exasperated  negroes,  he  was  obliged  to  alter 
his  course.  On  arriving  at  New  York,  the  crew  were 
takeu  in  charge  by  the  harbor  police,  and  committed 
for  trial. 


The  Tribune  correspondent  writes  : — "A  letter  from 
a  prominent  secessionist  at  Fernandina,  Florida,  to  a 
gentleman  now  in  this  city,  received  by  the  way  of 
Louisville,  states  that  all  property  owned  by  North- 
erners will  be  confiscated  in  October.  This  is  held 
out  as  a  reward  and  inducement  to  the  soldiers,  who 
in  no  other  way  can  get  any  pay.  In  a  postscript  on 
business  is  the  following :  '  There  is,  in  the  interior,  a 
well  organized  negro  soldiery,  who  are  ready  to  de- 
tend  the  soil,  and  to  whom  a  bonus  of  §10  is  offered 
for  every  scalp  of  an  invading  foe;  and  I  assure  you 
they  are  anxious  for  a  contest.' " 


Mr.  Robert  McGraw,  brother  of  Henry  McGraw, 
who  accompanied  Arnold  Harris  in  the  expedition  to 
recover  the  body  of  Col.  Cameron,  has  received  intel- 
ligence from  his  brother,  through  Baltimore.  Messrs. 
McGraw  and  Harris  are  comfortably  cared  for  at 
Richmond.  Mr.  McGraw  has  been  assigned  prison 
quarters  in  a  tobacco  warehouse.  The  rebel  leaders 
propose  to  exchange  Messrs.  Harris  and  McGraw  for 
two  of  the  officers  of  the  piratical  vessel  captured  by 
our  fleet.  This  is  the'  sublimity  of  impudence. 
Messrs.  Harris  and  McGraw  were  taken  prisoners 
while  proceeding  upon  a  mission  of  mercy  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  the  pirates  were  captured  in  actual 
hostility  not  recognized  as  legitimate  by  any  Christian 
people. 

Indianians  Hung.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Elijah 
Thomas,  and  his  sou,  formerly  of  this  city,  were  hung 
in  Missouri  by  rebels,  at  the  family  residence  on  the 
line  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  Mr. 
Thomas  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  his  house- 
top, but  hauled  them  down  to  prevent  an  attack.  He 
was  visited  ami  asked  if  he  raised  the  Union  Hug,  and 
answering  in,  the  affirmative,  he  and  his  eldest  son 
were  seized  and  taken  to  the  woods,  and  hung  on  the 
same  tree. — Lafayette  Courier. 

Two  "contrabands  "  have  just  reached  the  PoOft* 
hontas,  off  Acq aia  Creek,  saying  that  they  BBOaped 
recently  from  Mosquito  Point,  at  the  month  ot  the 
Rappahannock.  They  add  that  they  were  part  of  a. 
force  of  600  negroes  that  bad  been  drafted  from  the 
plantations  within  reach,  to  erect  lbrfitieiilions  at  that 
point,  for  which  work  preparations  were  being  made 
wheu  they  sloped. 

Havtian  Independence.  In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  the  resolutions  of 
tin'  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  instructing  the  Sen- 
ators, and  requesting  the  Representatives,  from  that 
State,  by  all  means  to  encourage  the  recognition  of 
the  Republic  of  Hayti.  Laid  on  the  table,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


GENERAL  BUTLER  OX  THE  CONTRABAND 
(;[  BSTlOBf. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Gen.  Butler 
has  been  received  at  the  War  Department: — 

" BeADQU AHTEBS  DEPARTMENT  Of  VtlKJlNM,  ) 
Fortress  Mohuos,  .July  30, 1801.  J 

Hon.  Simon  Camkkon,  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir, — By  an  order  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  July  from  Major- General  Di.v,  by  a  telegraphic 
order  from  Lieut-General  Scott,  I  was  commanded 
to  forward1,  of  the  troops  of  this  department,  four  reg- 
iments and  a  half,  including  Col.  Baker's  California 
regiment,  to  Washington  via  Baltimore.  This  order 
reached  me  at  2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  special  boat  from 
Baltimore.  Believing  that  it  emanated  because  of 
some  pressing  exigency  for  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton, I  issued  my  orders  before  daybreak  for  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops,  sending  those  who  were 
among  the  very  best  regiments  I  -had.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  they  were  all  embarked  for  Bal- 
timore, with  the  exception  of  some  400,  for  whom  I 
had  no  transportation,  although  1  had  all  the  transport 
force  in  the  hands  of  the  Quartermaster  here,  to  aid 
the  Bay  line  of  steamers,  which,  by  the  same  order 
the  Lieutenaut-Gcneral,  was  directed  to  furnish 
transportation.  Up  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  order, 
I  had  been  preparing  for  an  advance  movement  by 
which  I  hoped  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  enemy 
at  Yorktown,  and  especially  by  seizing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  negroes  who  were  being  pressed  into  their 
in  building  the  intrenchments  there.  I  had 
five  days  previously  been  enabled  to  mount,  for  the 
first  time,  the  first  company  of  Light  Artillery,  which 
I  had  been  empowered  to  raise,  and  they  had  but  a 
single  rifled  cannon,  an  iron  six-pounder.  Of  course, 
everything  must  and  did  yield  to  the  supposed  exi- 
gency and  the  orders.  This  ordering  away  the  troops 
from  this  department,  while  it  weakened  the  posts  at 
Newport  News,  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Hampton,  where  I  was  then  throwing  up 
trenched  works  to  enable  me  to  hold  the  town  with 
a  small  force,  while  I  advanced  up  the  York  or  James 
river.  In  the  village  of  Hampton,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  negroes,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
women  and  children  of  the  men  who  had  fled  thither 
within  my  lines  for  protection,  who  had  escaped  from 
marauding  parties  of  rebels  who  had  been  gathering 
up  able-bodied  blacks  to  aid  them  in  constructing  their 
batteries  on  the  James  and  York  rivers.  I  had  em- 
ployed the  men  in  Hampton  in  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments, and^tbey  were  working  zealously  and  effi- 
ciently at  that  duty,  saving  our  soldiers  from  that  la- 
bor under  the  gleam  of  the  mid-day  sun.  The  women 
were  earning  substantially  their  own  subsistence  in 
washing,  marketing,  and  taking  care  of  the  clothes  of 
the  soldiers,  and  rations  were  being  served  out  to  the 
men  who  worked  for  the  support  of  the  children..  But 
by  the  evacuation  of  Hampton,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  leaving  me  scarcely 
5,000  men  outside  the  Fort,  including  the  force  at 
Newport  News,  all  these  black  people  were  obliged  to 
break  up  their  homes  at  Hampton,  fleeing  across  the 
creek  within  my  lines  for  protection  and  support.  In- 
deed, it  was  a  most  distressing  sight  to  see  these  poor 
creatures,  who  had  trusted  to  the  protection  of  the 
arms  of  the  United  States,  and  whu  nided  the  troops 
of  the   United   States  in  their  enterprise,  t  thus 

obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes,  and  the 
their  masters,  who  had  deserted  them,  and  become  not 
fugitives  from  fear  of  the  return  of  the  rebel  soldiery, 
who  had  threatened  to  shoot  the  men  who  had  wrought 
for  us,  and  to  carry  off  the  women,  who  had  served  us, 
to  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  I  have,  therefore, 
now  within  the  Peninsula,  this  side  of  Hampton 
Creek*  900  negroes,  300  of  whom  are  able-bodied 
men,  30  of  whom  are  men  substantially  past  hard 
labor,  176  women,  223  children  under  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  170  between  ten  and  eighteen  years,  and 
many  more  coming  in.  The  questions  which  this 
state  of  facts  raises  are  very  embarrassing. 

First,  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  and,  Seco?id, 
What  is  their  state  and  condition  ? 

Upon  these  questions  I  desire  the  instructions  of  the 
Department. 

The  first  question,  however,  may  perhaps  be  an- 
swered by  considering  the  last.  Are  these. men,  wo- 
men, and  children  slaves'?  Are  they  free 1  Is  their 
condition  that  of  men,  women,  and  children,  or  of 
property,  or  is  it  a  mixed  relation  t  What  their  status 
was  under  the  Constitution  and  laws,  we  all  know. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  rebellion  and  a  state  of 
war  upon  that  status?  When  I  adopted  the  theory  of 
treating  the  able-bodied  negro  fit  to  work  in  the  trench- 
es as  property,  liable  to  be  used  in  aid  of  rebellion, 
and  so  contraband  of  war,  that  condition  of  things  was 
in  so  far  met,  as  I  then  and  still  believe,  on  a  legal 
and  constitutional  basis.  But  now  a  new  series  of 
questions  arise.  Passing  by  women,  the  children  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  treated  on  that  basis ;  if  property, 
they  must  be  considered  the  incumbrance,  rather  than 
the  auxiliary  of  an  army,  and,  of  course,  in  no  pos- 
sible legal  relation,  could  be  treated  as  contraband. 
Are  they  property  1  If  they  were  so,  they  have  been 
left  by  their  masters  and  owners,  deserted,  thrown 
away,  abandoned,  like  the  wrecked  vessel  upon  the 
ocean.  Their  former  possessors  and  owners  have 
causelessly,  traitorously,  rebelliously,  and,  to  carry 
out  the  figure,  practically  abandoned  them  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Winter  storm  of  starvation.  If  prop- 
erty, do  they  not  become  the  property  of  the  salvors  1 
But  we,  their  salvors,  do  not  need  and  will  not  hold 
such  property  and  will  assume  no  such  ownership ; 
has  not,  therefore,  all  proprietary  relation  ceased? 
Have  they  not  become  thereupon  men,  women,  and 
children  t  No  longer  under  ownership  of  any  kind, 
the  fearful  relicts  of  fugitive  masters,  have  they  not 
by  their  masters'  acts,  and  the  state  of  war,  assumed 
the  condition,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  normal  one,  of 
those  made  in  God's  image  ?  Is  not  every  constitu- 
tional, legal,  and  moral  requirement,  as.  well  to  the 
runaway  master  as  their  relinquished  slaves,  thus  an- 
swered 1  I  confess  that  my  own  mind  is  compelled 
by  this  reasoning  to  look  upon  them  as  men  and  wo- 
men. If  not  free  born,  yet  free,  manumitted,  sent 
forth  from  the  band  that  held  them,  never  to  be  re- 
claimed. 

Of  course,  if  this  reasoning  thus  imperfectly  set 
forth  is  correct,  my  duty  as  a  humane  man  is  very 
plain.  I  should  take  the  same  care  of  these  men, 
women  and  children,  houseless,  homeless  and  unpro- 
vided for,  as  I  would,  of  the  same  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  for  their  attachment  to 
the  Union  bad  been  driven  or  allowed  to  flee  from 
the  Confederate  States.  I  should  have  no  doubt  on 
this  question,  had  I  not  seen  it  stated,  that  an  order 
had  been  issued  by  General  McDowell  iu  his  depart- 
ment, substantially  forbidding  all  fugitive  slaves  from 
coming  within  his  lines,  or  being  harbored  there.  Is 
that  order  to  be  enforced  in  all  Military  Departments  1 
If  so,  who  are  to  be  considered  fugitives  slaves  1  Is 
a  slave  to  be  considered  fugitive,  whose  master  runs 
away  and  leaves  him  ?  Is  it  forbidden  to  the  troops 
to  aid  or  harbor  within  their  lines  the  negro  children 
who  arc  found  therein,  or  is  the  soldier,  when  his 
march  has  destroyed  their  means  of  subsistence,  to 
allow  them  to  starve  because  he  has  driven  off  the 
Rebel  master?  Now  shall  the  commander  of  regi- 
ment or  battalion  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  question, 
whether  any  given  black  man  has  tied  from  his  master, 
his  masted  fled  from  him?  Indeed,  how  are  the 
free  born  to  be  distinguished?  Is  one  any  more  or 
less  a  fugitive  slave  because  he  has  labored  upon  the 
Rebel  intrenchments  ?  If  he  has  so  labored,  if  I  un- 
derstand it,  he  is  to  be  harbored.  By  the  reception  of 
which,  are  the  Rebels  most  to  be  distressed,  by  taking 
those  who  have  wrought  all  their  Rebel  masters 
desired,  masked  their  battery,  or  those  who  have  re- 
fused to  labor,  and  left  the  battery  unmasked. 

I  have  very  decided  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
this  order.  It  does  not  become  me  to  criticise  it,  and 
I  write  in  no  spirit  of  criticism,  but  simply  to  explain 
the  full  difficulties  that  surround  the  enforcing  it.  If 
the  enforcement  of  that  order  becomes  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  I,  as  a  soldier,  shall  be  bound  to  en- 
force it  steadfastly,  if  not  cheerfully.  But  if  left  to 
my  own  discretion,  as  you  may  have  gathered  from 
my  reasoning,  I  should  take  a  widely  different  course 
from  that  which  it  indicates. 

In  a  loyal  State,  I  would  put  down  a  servile  insur- 
rection. In  a  state  of  rebellion,  I  would  confiscate, 
that  which  was  used  to  oppose  my  arms,  and  take  all 
that  property,  which  constituted  the  wealth  of  that 
State,  and  furnished  the  means  by  which  the  war  is 
prosecuted,  beside  being  the  cause  of  the  war;  and 
if,  in  so  doing,  it  should  be  objected  that  human  be- 
ings were  brought  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  such  objection 
might  not  require  much  consideration, 

Pardon  me  for  addressing  the  Secretary  of  War 
directly  upon  this  question,  as  it  involves  some  po- 
litical questions  as  well  as  propriety  of  military  ac- 
tion. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  ¥.  BUTLER." 


CHILDREN'S  CONVENTIOS"  AT  LONOWOOD, 

DHJB8TEH  <'ot:\TY,  PA., 

On  Seventh  doff  the  17/h  of  the  M>.  mo.,  (August)  1861, 

at  10%  o'clock,  A.  M. 

uncle  Joseph's  seventh  annual,  letter  to  toe  little 
FOLKS. 

Dear  CmMinp.*,— Before  the  apple  trees  wore  in  blossom* 
or  a  nest  of  young  robins  had  pipped  their  way  out  of  the 
tiny  blue  eggs,  Homo  boys  ami  girls  began  to  stir  about  our 
Children'*  Convention,  which  we  have  held  annually  since 
1855,  Bo,  some  of  thoui  wrote  a  letter,  and  addressed  it  to 
an  "unelo"  of  theirs,  proposing  to  hold  it  in  hot  baste, 
and  not  wait  for  the  usual  time,  in  the  autumn.  Way  did 
not  open,  however.  Would  you  believe  it,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers in  a  Secessionist  ?  Time  was  when  he  was  a  brave  hoy, 
but  he  seceded  into  the  State  of  Matrimony.  Even  thy 
good  name  will  not  Shield  thee,  William  '.  There  are 
strong  indications  that  others  may  go,  but  wo  must  not  bo 
discouraged  ;  we  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous,  and  yet 
"sustain  our  Government,"  which  we  are  determined  to  do 
at  all  hazards.  The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  children 
to  consider  this  anniversary  their  own.  However,  I  took 
the  responsibility  to  see  our  friend  G.  W.  Pcirce  about  tbu 
grand  old  Park,  to  go  into  after  the  meeting  shall  be  over. 
As  usual,  the  birds  poured  out  a  torrent  of  warbling,  as 
though  they  had  something  to  say  on  the  question  ;  and  I 
just  thought  that  if  every  melodious  sound  could  come 
down  like  a  snow  flake,  festooning  the  Norways,  and  mak- 
ing a  white  carpet  under  their  wide-spreading  boughs,  and 
you  were  all  there  for  about  five  minutes  in  your  little  bare 
feet — wouldn't  it  be  real  fun  to  see  1000  or  1500  little 
tracks?  By  the  way,  that  must  bo  multiplied  by  two,  as- 
each  fellow  would  make  two  impressions.  You  would  be 
as  joyous  as  tue  little  girl  that  had  tight  shoes,  and  took 
them  off,  stocking  and  all,  saying,  "  There.,  little  feets,  now 
bo  happy,  won't  you  ?  "  I  like  snow  and  water.  I  have 
thought,  sometimes,  there  would  be  a  baby  born,  if  it  is 
not  already,  that  would  make  light  and  fuel  out  of  water* 
We  shall  see. 

Girls  and  boys,  what  do  you  remember  the  farthest  back  ? 
How  we  should  all  be  amused  to  hear  each  tell  the  etory  ! 
Well,  when  I  was  a  "wee  little  fellow,"  I  had  a  fashion  of 
running  down,  and  playing  by  the  side  of  a  stream  like  the 
Brandywine.  Father  had  cautioned  me,  without  the  de- 
sired effect.  One  day,  ho  had  me  take  off  my  clothing, 
and,  suddenly  as  a  bird  would  swallow  a  worm,  soused  me 
neck  and  heels  under  the  water.  I  sprang  for  the  shore, 
but  how  I  came  to  succeed  in  getting  there,  I  never  could 
tell.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  did  not  hear  my  father 
calling  mo  to  stop.  I  leaped  like  a  young  antelope,  ran 
into  the  village  street,  and  bounded  in  at  the  front  door.  I 
learned  a  lesson  of  obedience  that  day,  and  that  is  the  farthest 
that  I  ean  remember  away  back  amidst  the  star-beama  of 
near  half  a  century. 

I  wish  the  traitors  could  all  bo  taught  an  effectual  lesson. 
I  think  they  will  be.  They  are  like  the  borers  who  destroy 
or  bo-iutiful  trees. 

Children,  we  must  all  work  and  pray,  that  tho  Angel  of 
Liberty  may  cast  out  the  Beiaon  of  Slavery  which  is  bor- 
out  tho  heart,  and  causing  the  leavSs^B-the  tree  of  the 
nation  to  look  sallow.  The  tree  must  not  be  suSereTT" 
When  I  think  of  overthrowing  oppression,  putting  dow 
intemperance,  tobacco  using,  profanity,  and  all  other  evils, 
I  can't  help  feeling  that  little  children  may  aid  in  the  work. 
I  believe  in  my  heart  the  holy  Jesus  thought  so  too,  for  we 
read,  "  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him,  that,  he 
should  touch  them  ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  said  unto  them,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God."  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  3hall 
not  enter  therein." 

There  is  a  cord  reaching  from  where  we  are,  to  where  the 
lover  of  little  children  dwells.  Let  every  little  hand  take 
hold  of  it,  and,  as  some  one  said,  it  will  ring  the  bell ;  and 
though  we  may  not  hear,  the  angels  will  near,  and  God  will 
hear,  and  answer  us  according  to  our  works. 

Como,  then,  come  one,  come  all  !  When  you  think  tho 
wagon  is  full,  sit  a  little  closer,  and  orowd  one  more  little 
fellow  in.  Our  meeting  will  occur  in  August,  the  anniver- 
sary month  of  British  emancipation,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  little  children,  with  their  parents,  were 
changed  from  the  condition  of  ehattclism  into  freedom. 
God  hasten  tho  period  when  tho  foot-print  of  a  slavo  shall 
not  pollute  our  fair  land  ! 

A  noble  little  Chester  county  boy  raised  sis  dollars  in__. 
five  cent  pieces  last  winter,  and  sent  it  to  the  committee  to 
relieve  tho  starving  people  in  Kansas.  I  have  never  seen 
him.  I  hope  he  will  come  to  the  Convention.  I  would 
rather  shake  hand3  with  him  than  with  a  chieftain  or  a 
conqueror.  Let  the  gallant  little  Stato  of  Delaware,  our 
own  eountios  of  Lancaster,  Montgomery,  and  Delaware,  all 
be  represented  as  usual,  for  wc  are  to  have  a  good  time.  The 
order  will  be  first  to  hold  the  meeting,  then  load  a  couple 
of  wagons  with  the  well-filled  baskets,  when  we  will  all 
walk  over  to  the  Park,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
no  carriages  arc  to  enter  tho  gate . 

Affectionately,  your  Uncle  and  Friend, 

JOSEPH  A.  DUGDALE. 

P.  S.  The  West  Cheater  and  Philadelphia  cars  on  the 
Baltimore  Central  wit;  :\-<b  /_at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  tho 
Greenwood  Station,  twenty  •'  walk  from  Lougwood  , 


DrED— In  Roxbury,  July  31st,  Dr.  AmosT! 
(formerly  of  Groton,)  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Among 
the  earliest  to  espouse  the  unpopular  oauso  of  tho  enslaved, 
millions  in  our  land,  he  remained  steadfast  to  tho  end — 
allowing  no  considerations  of  professional  success,  or  local 
respectability,  or  religious  standing,  or  social  position,  to 
abate  his  zeal,  or  limit  his  action.  His  publie  identi- 
fication with  that  cause  dates  back  more  than  twen- 
ty-seven years.  It  was  at  an  Anti-Slavery  Convention 
in  Groton,  where  Dr.  F.  presided,  on  tho  1st  of  October, 
1834,  that  George  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  eloquent  advocate 
of  negro  em.anoipati.on  from  England,  made  his  introducto- 
ry speech — tho  commeneomeut  of  that  extended  series 
whioh  so  electrified  tho  friends  and  so  alarmed  tho  ee  - 
omies  of  those  in  bondage  at  tho  South.  His  residence 
was,  for  many  ycar3,  the  hospitable  home  of  tho  agents  aud 
lecturers  of  tho  American  aud  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
Societies,  of  which  he  was  an  honored  officer,  as  well  as 
President  of  tho  Middlesex  County  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
The  service  rsndorcd  to  our  cause,  in  its  infancy,  by  so  de  - 
oidodatid  uncompromising  an  adhesion  as  he  gave  to  it, 
was,  in  view  of  his  position,  exceedingly  valuable  aud  im- 
portant. Though  not  permitted  to  live  to  see  tho  abolition 
of  slavery,  his  departure  was  at  an  hour  fiill  of  promise  in 
that  direction — it  being  more  aud  more  manifest  that  that 
heneficout  act  will  bo  essential  to  the  life  of  the  republic, 
and  the  only  solution  of  tho  terrible  conflict  which  is  now 
going  on  in  tho  land. 

"0,  Ago  !  thy  silver  orown 

Into  tho  dust  drops  down  ; 
0,  Death  !  thy  sunset  shadows  cjoso  the  eyes. 

Earth's  weary  winter  ends  ; 

The  withered  leaf  descends  ; 
Tho  wiugod  seed  is  wafted  to  tho  skies. 

What  glorious  visions  ope 

Beyond  the  cloudy  eopo 
Of  pent  Mortality's  contracted  span  ! 

0,  Death  !  whore  is  thy  sting? — 

Now  blooms  tho  second  spring, 
Aud  youth  aud  lovo  renew  the  aged  man- 
Give  to  tho  dust  its  own  ! 

Glad  Soul,  ascend  thy  throne  ! 
In  triumph  riso — the  onward  march  is  given  ! 

From  sphere  to  sphere  aso&nd ! 

Thy  bliss  shall  never  end—, 
For  thine  is  life,  lovo,  harmony  and  heaven  !  u 


Gen.  Scott  will  not  recognize  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy by  exchanging  prisoners.  He  wfll  release  on 
parole  of  honor.  All  the  Confederate  troops,  sixlg  in 
number,  recently  taken  prisoners  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  conveyed  to  Grafton,  have  lieeu  released  011 
their  parole.  Those  recently  under  Col,  .Pegrimi, 
bJsq  t;iken  prisoners,  have  likewise  been  released 

Tho  rebel  sympathizers  of  Baltimore  have  sub- 
scribed $2000  for  provisions  for  the  rebel  prisoners  at 
Washington. 

Sunday  last  was  observed  in  the  churches  al  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  us  a  day  for  thanksgiving  for  the  success 
of  the  Southern  army  in  the  late  battle. 

fc^  Fifty  subscribers  of  the  New  York  TWtwio  in 
Worcester  have  discontinued  that  sheet  on  account  ot 
tho  course  it  has  pursued  during  the  war, 

Jij-  li  is  siiUed  that  considerable  English  gold  i- 
In  circulattOD  .'it  Richmond,  which  Iki*  boon  odvMoet! 

for  the  new  cotton  crop. 


5f  A.  T.  FOSS  will  speak  at 

North  Beverly,    Sunday,    August  11. 

eg1"  E.  H.  HEYWOOD  will  speak  on  "  The  War."  at 
Rutland,  Sunday,  Aug.  11,  101-2,  A.M. 

llubbardston,  "  "       "     5,  P,  M. 


IIO  X">  33  ID  iVLK 

HOME    SCHOOL. 

Till;  next  Term  of  this  RefbntHltory  and   Prograssta 
Institution  will  commence  en  Wtdntsttoy,  \ 
continue   Fifteen    weeks.     For  full  |wtu-u!:u>. 
dress  WM.  S.  1LU  WOOD.  Pi 

Milfiml.  Mass.,   Aug.  <;,  1861, 


TK.ANSIKXT  JIOAKDEIIS. 

Xi iK  Bubsoriber  haajust opened  house  No.  77  Mvrtie  st., 
tor  the  ftowmmodfttlon  of  transient  Boarder%  Tin-  i,.' 
oauon  is  ii  pleasant  OM,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 
mosteentrai  portions  of  the  olty,  Svery  exertion  will  be 
made  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  mnv  t'avi'r  ,iu.  h<ms,i 
with  s  nil.  Rooms  furnished  with  on  without  board* 
Terms  moderate. 
Boston,  Jan.  7.  ffSKtZi 
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A    TRUMPET-BLAST. 

BY  JOHN  G.  wniTTIUlt, 

[Tho  following  linos,  written  eighteen  ypnrs  ngo,  sound 
like  propheoy  fulfilled  at  tho  present  crisis.] 
0 !  for  God  and  duty  stand, 
Heart  to  hoart,  and  band  to  hund, 
Hound  tho  old  graves  of  tho  land  '. 
Whoso  shrinks  or  faltors  now, 
"Whoso  to  tho  yoke  would  bow, 
Brand  the  craven  on  his  brow  ! 
Freedom's  soil  has  only  place 
For  a  froo  anil  fearless  raeo  ; 
None  for  traitors  false  and  base. 

Perish  party  !  perish  elan  ! 
Strike  together,  while  ye  can, 
like  the  arm  of  one  strong  man  ! 
"With  ono  heart  and  with  one  month 
Let  the  North  onto  the  South 
Speak  the  word  befitting  both  : 

"What  though  Isaachar  be  strong, 
To  may  load  his  baek  with  wrong 
Over  much  and  over  long. 

Patience,  with  her  cup  o'errim, 
With  her  weary  thread  ontspun, 
Murmurs  that  her  work  is  done. 

Boldly,  or  with  treacherous  art, 
Strike  onr  blood-wronght  chain  apart! 
Break  tho  Union's  mighty  heart ! 

Work  the  ruin,  if  ye  will ! 
Pluck  upon  your  heads  an  ill 
Which  shall  grow  and  deepen  still  ! 

With  your  bondman's  right  arm  bare, 
With  his  heart  of  black  despair, 
Stand  alone,  if  stand  ye  dare  ! 
Onward  with  your  fell  design — 
Dig  the  gnlf,  and  draw  the  line — 
Fire  beneath  your  feet  the  mine  ! 

Deeply  when  the  wide  abyss 
Yawns  between  your  land  and  this, 

Shall  ye  feel  your  b 


j?£t*fH0tt$. 


NAT   TURNER'S  INSURRECTION. 

[From  tho  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August.] 


OUR   BOY  POR  EYERMORE, 

Sow  lay  your  head  dose  to  my  heart, 

My  wife  Elizabeth  ! 
Our  Tommy  is  no  more  distrest  : — 

Tho  neighbors  say,  "lis  death  ; 
"We  know  tho  child  has  gone  to  rest, — 

A  word  that  comforteth. 
How  often,  wifo,  wo  deemed  the boy 

Too  earlyjiise- for  "earth  '- 
the  was  no  idle  toy. 

To  wake  a  transient  mirth  : 
Our  Lord  had  lent  him  as  a  joy 

To  sanctify  our  hearth. 
He  never  pain'd  onr  hearts,  you  knew. 

Save  in  this  bitter  grief : 
Tis  well  the  tears  awhile  should  flow 

To  give  the  breast  relief ; 
But,  lest  we  sin  in  doing  so, 

Let  sorrow's  time  bo  brief- 
Why  question  aught  tho  Lord's  decree  ? 

'Twere  wiser  to  adore 
The  graee  hid  in  grief's  mystery 

Wo  knew  not  of  before. 
That  Tommy  in  our  minds  shall  be 

Our  boy  fos  evermore. 
Let  not  our  faith  grew  faint  nor  cold  ; 

6od's  goodness  claims  our  praise, 
That  makes  the  eup  of  sorsow  holi 

The  joy  of  many  day?, — 
For  Tommy,  never  growing  eld. 

The  same  shall  be  always. 


The  child  of  scarce  five  sw 

Shall  see  him  every  day, — 
Now  skipping  in  hie  sinless  glee, 

Out  on  the  lawn  at  play  ; 
How,  meekly  bending  at  your  knce>t 

His  evening  prayer  to  pray. 

He  stands  on  tiptoe  at  the  gate. 

Before  the  sun  goes  down. 
In.  glad  expectance  wont  to  wait  i 

Our  coming  from  the  town  r — 
He  runs  with  eager  haste  elate 

To  catch  you  by  She  gown. 

At  table,  oa  his  'customed  chair. 

The  while  the  grace  is  said, 
He  shuts  his  eyes  with  reverent  air. 

And  gently  bows  his  head  r 
His  knife,  his  lark,  his  napkin  there, — 

Our  Tommy  is  not  skagt  t 
We  see  the  eherub_  in  tLe  skies 
t  children  stand, 
e  Lord,  whose  gracious  eyes 

Smile  on  the  loving  band  : 
Our  Harriet,  with  glad  surprise, 

Grasping  his  tiny  hand. 
Sre-  yet  nineteen,  our  firstling  die<3 

In  bloom  of  maiden  grace  : 
Her  brother  bow  is  by  her  side, 

Who  sever  saw  her  face 
Till  she  became  his  gentle  guid* 

Around  the  heavenly  piace. 

Wheo  on  their  children  honors  fall. 

Men  give  it  proud  report  : 
What  glory  that  the  King  should  caH 

Our  children  to  his  eourt, 
To  stand  before  him  in  his  hall. 

Where  heavenly  ones  resort  £ 
How  gently  with  us  God  has  dealt ! 

So  deals  he  with  us  still ;. 
The  double  sorrow  we  have  felt!. 

He  never  meant  for  ill  : 
The  Finer  lights  the  fire  to  melt 

The  mejal  to  hss  will 

THE    LIB. 

SY    JESSIE     FISH. 

The  moon  was  shining,  dim  and  warm, 

The  cloud-mista  floated  by  ; 
You  told  her  that  you  loved  her,  bufc 

God  knows  you  told  a  lie. 
Yon  held  one  arm  around  her  waist, 

And  gazed  into  her  eye  ; 
Her  hungry  heart  drank  in  the  words, 

Hor  dreamed  you  told  a  lie. 

The  dandelion  at  your  feet 

Had  closed  its  yellow  eyo  ; 
It  heard  tho  vow,  but  could  not  tell 

The  maiden  'twas  alie. 

A  bird,  with  head  beneath  its  wing, 

Slept  on  a  bush  close  by  ; 
It  half  awoke,  but  never  guessed 

You  told  the  maid  a  lie. 
The  fragrant  breath  of  early  spring 

Came  with  the  zephyr's  sigh, 
But  nought  to  her  was  half  so  sweet 

Aa  that  dark,  treacherous  lie. 
Days  camo  and  passed,  then  weeks,  then  months, 

And  years  flew  swiftly  by, 
And  then  tho  maiden  camo  to  know 

'Twas  all  a  wicked  lie. 

And  now  who  gazes  on  thy  form 

Not  even  wijh  a  sigh, 
Save  at  tho  wreck  of  sin,  and  thanks 

Her  God,  it  was  a  He. 


MINISTERIN&  spirits- 

There  are,  who,  like  the  seers  of  old, 

Can  see  the  helpers  God  has  sent, 
And  how  life's  rugged  mountain  side 

Is  white  with  many  an  angol  tent : 
They  hear  tho  heralds  whom  our  Lord 

Sends  down  his  pathway  to  j)  re  pare  ; 
And  light,  from  others  hidden,  shines 

On  their  high  place  of  faith  and  prayer. 


[concluded.] 
Of  tho  capture  or  escape  of  most  of  th.it  small 
band  who  met  with  Nat  Turner  in  the  woods  upon 
tin'  Travis  plantation,  little  can  now  be  known.  All 
appear  among  the  list  of  convicted,  except  Henry 
ami  "Will.  General  Moore,  who  occasionally  figures 
as  second  in  command,  in  the  newspaper  narratives 
of  that  day,  was  probably  tlie  Hark  or  Hercules  be- 
fore mentioned ;  as  no  other  of  the  confederates 
had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Travis,  or  would  have  been 
likely  to  bear  her  previous  name  of  Moore.  As 
usual,  the  newspapers  state  that  most,  if  not  all 
the  slaves,  were  "  tiic  property  of  kind  ami  in- 
dulgent masters."  Whether  in  any  ease  they  were 
also  tho  sons  of  those  masters  is  a  point  ignored ; 
but  from  the  fact  that  three  out  of  the  seven  were 
at  first  reported  as  being  white  men  by  several  wit- 
nesses,— the  whole  number  being  correctly  given, 
and  the  statement,  therefore,  probably  authentic, — 
one  must  suppose  that  there  was  an  admixture  of 
patrician  blood  in  some  of  these  conspirators. 

The  subordinate  insurgents  sought  safety  as  they 
could.  A  free  colored  man,  named  Will  Artist, 
shot  himself  in  the  woods,  where  his  hat  was  found 
on  a  stake,  and  his  pistol  lying  by  him  ;  another  was 
found  drowned;  others  were  traced  to  the  Dismal 
Swamp;  others  returned  to  their  homes,  and  tried 
to  conceal  their  share  in  the  insurrection,  assuring 
their  masters  that  they  had  been  forced,  against  their 
will,  to  join, — the  usual  defence  in  such  eases.  The 
number  shot  down  at  random  must,  by  all  accounts, 
have  amounted  to  many  hundreds,  but  it  is  past  alt 
human  registration  now.  The  number  who  had  a 
formal  trial,  such  as  if;  was,  is  officially  stated  at 
fifty-five;  of  these,  seventeen  were  convicted  and 
hanged,  twelve  convicted  and  transported,  twenty 
acquitted,  and  four  free  colored  men  sent  on  for 
further  trial,  and  finally  acquitted  "  Not  one  of 
those  known  to  be  concerned  escaped."  Of  those 
executed,  one  only  was  a  woman  :  "Lucy,'slave  of 
John  T.Barrow";  that  is  all  her  epitaph,  shorter 
even  than  that  of  Wordsworth's  more  famous  Lucy; 
— but  whether  this  one  was  old  or  young,  pure  or 
wicked,  lovely  or  repulsive,  oetroon  or  negro,  a 
Cassy,  an  Emily,  or  a  Topsy,  no  information  ap- 
pears; she  was  a  woman,  she  was  a  slave,  and  she 
died. 

There  is  one  touching  story,  in  connection  with 
these  terrible  retaliations,  which  rests  on  good  au- 
thority, that  of  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Cox,  a  Liberian  mis- 
sionary, then  in  Virginia.  In  the  hunt  which  fol- 
lowed the  massacre,  a  slaveholder  went  into  the 
woods,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  slave,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  his  life  during  the  insur- 
rection. When  they  had  reached  a  retired  place  in 
the  forest,  the  man  handed  his  gun  to  his  master,  in- 
forming him  that  he  could  not  live  a  slave  any  longer, 
and  requesting  hini,  either  to  free  him  or  shoot  him 
on  the  spot.  The  master  took  the  gun,  in  some 
trepidation,  levelled  it  at  the  faithful  negro,  and  shot 
him  through  the  heart.  It  is  probable  i  hat  this  slave- 
holder was  a  Br.  Blunt, — his  being  the  only  planta- 
tion where  the  slaves  were  reported  as  thus  defend- 
ing their  masters.  "  If  this  be  true,"  said  the  llich- 
mond  Enquirer,  when  it  first  narrated  this  instance 
of  loyalty,  "great  will  be  the  desert  of  these  noble- 
minded  -Africans."  This  "noble-minded  African," 
at  least,  estimated  his  own  desert  at  a  high  standard  : 
he  demanded  freedom, — and  obtained  it. 

Meanwhile  the  panic  of  the  whites  continued  ;  for, 
though  all  others  might  be  disposed  of,  Nat  Turner 
was  still  at  large.  We  have  positive  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  the  alarm,  although  great  elforts  were  af- 
terwards made  to  represent  it  as  a  trifling  affair.  A 
distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia  wrote  three  months 
later  to  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Seabrook  of  South  Carolina, 
— "  From  all  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  during 
and  since  that  affair,  I  am  convinced  most  fully  that 
every  black  preacher  in  the  county  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  in  the  secret."  "  There  is  much  reason  to 
believe,"  says  the  Governor's  message  on  December 
6th,  "  that  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  not  confined 
to  Southampton.  Many  convictions  have  "taken 
place  elsewhere,  and  some  few  in  distant  counties." 
The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops,  -after 
some  ten  days'  service,  was  a  signal  for  fresh  excite- 
ment, and  an  address,  numerously  signed,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  Government,  imploring 
their  continued  stay.  More  than  three  weeks  after 
the  first  alarm,  the  Governor  sent  a  supply  of  arms 
into  Prince  William,  Fauquier,  and  Orange  Coun- 
ties. "From  examinations  which  have  taken  place 
in  other  counties,"  says  one  of  the  best  newspaper 
historians  of  the  affair,  (in  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  September  6th,)  "I  fear  that  the  scheme  em- 
braced a  wider  sphere  than  I  at  first  supposed." 
Nat  Turner  himself,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  in- 
creased the  confusion  by  denying  all  knowledge  of 
the  North  Carolina  outbreak,  and  declaring  that  he 
had  communicated  his  plans  to  his  four  confederates 
within  six  months ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slave 
girl,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  belonging  to 
Solomon  Parker,  testified  that  she  had  heard  the 
subject  discussed  for  eighteen  months,  and  that  at  a 
meeting  held  during  the  previous  May  some  eight  or 
ten  had  joined  the  plot. 

It  is  astonishing  to  discover,  by  laborious  compari- 
son of  newspaper  files,  how  vast  was  the  immediate 
range  of  these  insurrectionary  alarms.  Every  South- 
ern State  seems  to  have  borne  its  harvest  of  terror. 
On  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  great  alarm  was 
at  once  manifested,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Easton  and  Snowhill ;  and  the  houses  of  colored 
men  were  searched  for  arms  even  in  Baltimore.  In 
Delaware,  there  were  similar  rumors  through  Sussex 
and  Dover  Counties;  there  were  arrests  and  execu- 
tions ;  and  in  Somerset  County,  great  public  meet- 
ings were  held,  to  demand  additional  safeguards. 
On  election-day,  in  Seaford,  Delaware,  some  young 
men,  going  out  to  hunt  rabbits,  discharged  their  guns 
in  sport;  the  men  being  absent,  all  the  women  in  the 
vicinity  took  to  flight;  the  alarm  spread  like  the 
"Ipswich  Fright";  soon  Seaford  was  thronged  with 
armed  men  ;  and  when  the  boys  returned  from  hunt- 
ing, they  found  cannon  drawn  out  to  receive  them. 
In  North  Carolina,  Raleigh  and  Fayette ville  were 
put  under  military  defence,  and  women  and  children 
concealed  themselves  iu  the  swamps  for  many  days. 
The  rebel  organization  was  supposed  to  include  two 
thousand.  Forty-six  slaves  were  imprisoned  in 
Union  County,  twenty-five  in  Sampson  County,  and 
twenty-three  at  least  in  Duplin  County,  some  of 
whom  were  executed.  The  panic  also  extended  into 
Wayne,  New  Hanover,  and  Lenoir  Counties.  Four 
men  were  shot  without  trial  in  Wilmington, — Nirn- 
rod,  Abraham,  Prince,  and  "  Dan  the  Drayman," 
the  latter  a  man  of  seventy,— and  their  heads  placed 
on  poles  at  the  four  corners  of  the  town.  Nearly 
two  months  afterwards,  the  trials  were  still  continu- 
ing; and  at  a  still  later  day,  the  Governor  in  his 
proclamation  recommended  the  formation  of  com- 
panies of  volunteers  in  every  county. 

In  South  Carolina,  General  ITayne  issued  a  procla- 
mation "  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  existing 
alarms,"— thus  implying  that  serious  alarms  existed. 
In  Macon,  Georgia,  the  whole  population  were 
soused  from  their  beds  at  midnight  by  a  report  of  a 
large  force  of  armed  negroes  five  miles  off.  In  an 
hour,  every  woman  and  child  was  deposited  in  the 
largest  building  of  the  town,  and  a  military  force 
hastily  collected  in  front.  The  editor  of  the  Macon 
Messenger  excused  the  poor  condition  of  his  paper, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  by  the  absorption  of  his  work- 
men in  patrol  duties,  and  describes  "dismay  and 
terror"  as  the  condition  of  the  people,  of  "  all  ages 
and  sexes."  In  Jones,  Twiggs,  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ties, the  same  alarms  were  reported ;  and  in  one 
place  "  several  slaves  were  tied  to  a  tree,  while  a 
militia  captain  hacked  at  them  with  his  sword." 

In  Alabama,  at  Columbus  and  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
rumor  was  spread  of  a  joint  conspiracy  of  Indians 
and  negroes.  At  Claiborne  the  panic  was  still  great- 
er; the  slaves  were  said  to  be  thoroughly  organized 
through  that  part  of  the  State,  and  multitudes  were 
imprisoned  ;  the  whole  alarm  being  apparently  found- 
ed on  one  stray  copy  of  the  Liberator. 

In  Tennessee,  the  Shelbyville  Freeman  announced 
that  an  insurrectionary  plot  had  just  been  discovered, 
barely  in  time  for  its  defeat,  through  the  treachery 
of  a  female  slave.  In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  simi- 
lar organization  was  discovered  or  imagined,  and  ar- 
rests were  made  in  consequence.  "The  papers, 
from  motives  of  policy,  do  not  notice  the  disturb- 
ance," wrote  one  correspondent  to  the  Portland 
Courier.     "Pity  us  I"  he  added. 

But  the  greatest  bubble  burst  in  Louisiana.  Cap- 
tain Alexander,  an  English  tourist,  arriving  in  New 
Orleans  at  the  beginning  of  September,  found  the 
whole  city  in  tumult.  Handbills  had  been  issued, 
ajtealing  to  the  slaves  to  rffl'e  against  their  masters, 
Baying  that  all  men  were  bom  equal,  declaring  that. 
Hannibal  was  a  black  man,  and  that  they  also  might 


havo  great  leaders  among  them.  Twelve  hundred 
stand  of  weapons  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
black  man's  house  ;  five  hundred  citizens  were  un- 
der arms,  and  four  companies  of  regulars  were  or- 
dered to  tho  city,  whoso  barracks  Alexander  him- 
self visited. 

If  such  were  the  alarm  in  New  Orleans,  the  sto- 
ry, of  course,  lost  nothing  by  transmission  to  other 
slave  States.  A  rumor  reached  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, that  the  slaves  already  had  possession  of  the 
coast,  both  above  and  below  New  Orleans.  But 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  all  this 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  revival  of  an  old  ter- 
ror, once  before  excited  and  exploded.  Tho  fol- 
lowing paragraph  appeared  in  the  Jacksonville, 
(Ga.)  Observer,  during  the  spring  previous  : — 

"  Fuakful  Discovery.  Wo  were  favored,  by  yes- 
terday's mall,  with  a  letter  from  New  Orleans,  of  May 
1st,  in  which  we  find  that  an  important  discovery  had 
been  made  a  few  days  previous  in  that  city.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract: — 'Four  days  ago,  as  some  plant- 
ers were  digging  under  ground,  they  found  a  square 
room  containing  eleven  thousand  stand  of  arms  and 
fifteen  thousand  cartridges,  each  of  the  cartridges  con- 
taining a  bullet.'  It  is  said  the  negroes  intended  to 
rise  as  soon  as  the  sickly  season  began,  and  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  city  by  massacre  ing  the  white  population. 
The  same  letter  states  that  the  Mayor  had  prohibited 
the  opening  of  Sunday  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
blacks,  under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
first  offence,  ami  for  the  second,  death." 


Such  were  the  terrors  that  came  back  from  nine 
other  slave  States,  as  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  Nat 
Turner;  and  when  it  is  also  known  that  the  subject 
was  at  onee  taken  up  by  the  legislatures  of  other 
States,  where  there  was  no  public  panic,  as  in  Mis- 
souri and  Tennessee, — and  when,  finally,  it  is  added 
that  reports  of  insurrection  had  been  arriving  ali 
that  year  from  Rio  Janeiro,  Martinique,  St.  Jago, 
Antigua,  Caraccas,  and  Tortola,  it  is  easy  to  see 
with  what  prolonged  distress  the  accumulated  terror 
must  have  weighed  down  upon  Virginia,  during  the 
two  months  that  Nat  Turner  lay  hid. 

True,  there  were  a  thousand  men  in  arms  in 
Southampton  county,  to  inspire  security.  But  the 
blow  had  been  struck  by  only  seven  men  before ; 
and  unless  there  were  an  armed  guard  in  every 
house,  who  could  tell  but  any  house  might,  at  any 
moment,  be  the  scene  of  new  horrors  ?  They  might 
kill  or  imprison  unresisting  negroes  by  day,  but 
could  they  resist  their  avengers  by  night?  "The 
half  cannot  be  told,"  wrote  a  lady  from  another 
part  of  Virginia,  at  this  time,  "of  the  distresses  of 
the  people.  In  Southampton  county,  the  scene  of 
the  insurrection,  the  distress  beggars  description. 
A  gentleman  who  has  been  there  says  that  even 
here,  where  there  has  been  great  alarm,  we  have 
no  idea  of  tho  situation  of  those  in  that  county.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  many  negroes 
around  us  would  join  in  a  massacre  as  horrible  as 
that  which  has  taken  place,  if  an  opportunity  should 
offer." 

Meanwhile,  the  cause  of  all  this  terror  was  made 
the  object  of  desperate  search.  On  September 
1 7th,  the  Governor  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  his  capture,  and  there  were  other  re- 
wards swelling  the  amount  to  eleven  hundred  dol- 
lars,— but  in  vain.  No  one  could  track  or  trap 
him.  On  September  30th,  a  minute  account  of  his 
capture  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  was 
wholly  false.  On  October  7th  there  was  another 
and  on  October  1 8th  another ;  yet  all  without 
foundation.  Worn  out  by  confinement  in  his  little 
cave,  Nat  Turner  grew  more  adventurous,  and  be- 
gan to  move  about  stealthily  by  night,  afraid  to 
speak  to  any  human  being,  but  hoping  to  obtain 
some  information  that  might  aid  his  escape.  Re- 
turning regularly  to  his  retreat  before  daybreak,  he 
might  possibly  have  continued  this  mode  of  life 
until  pursuit  had  ceased,  had  not  a  dog  succeeded 
where  men  had  failed.  The  creature  accidentally 
smelt  out  the  provisions  hid  in  the  cave,  and  finally- 
led  thither  his  masters,  two  negroes,  one  of  whom 
was  named  Nelson.  On  discovering  the  terrible 
fugitive,  they  fled  precipitately,  when  he  hastened 
to  retreat  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  was  on 
October  15th,  and  from  this  moment  the  neighbor 
hood  was  all  alive  with  excitement,  and  five  or  six 
hundred  men  undertook  the  pursuit. 

It  shows  a  more  than  Indian  adroitness  in  Nat 
Turner  to  have  escaped  capture  any  longer.  The 
cave,  the  arms,  the  provisions  were  found;  and 
lying  among  them  the  notched  stick  of  this  misera- 
ble Robinson  Crusoe,  marked  with  five  weary  weeks 
and  six  days.  But  the  man  was  gone.  For  ten 
days  more  he  concealed  himself  among  the  wheals 
stacks  on  Mr.  Francis's  plantation,  and  during  this 
time  was  reduced  almost  to  despair.  Once  he  de' : 
cided  to  surrender  himself,  and  walked  by  night 
within  two  miles  of  Jerusalem  before  his  purpose 
failed  him.  Three  times  he  tried  to  get  out  of  that 
neighborhood,  but  in  vain :  travelling  by  day  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question,  and  by  night  he 
found  it  impossible  to  elude  the  patrol.  Again  and 
again,  therefore,  he  returned  to  his  hiding-place, 
and  during  his  whole  two  months'  liberty  never 
went  five  miles  from  the  Cross  Keys.  On  the  25th 
of  October,  he  was  at  last  discovered  by  Mr.  Francis, 
as  he  was  emerging  from  a  stack.  A  load  of  buck- 
shot was  instantly  discharged  at  him,  twelve  of 
which  passed  through  his  hat  as  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  escaped  even  then,  but  his  pursuers 
were  rapidly  concentrating  upon  him,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly astonishing  that  he  could  have  eluded  them 
for  five  days  more. 

On  Sunday,  October  30th,  a  man  named  Benjamin 
Phipps,  going  out  for  the  first  time  on  patrol  duty, 
was  passing  at  noon  a  clearing  in  the  woods  where  a 
number  of  pine  trees  had  long  since  been  felled. 
There  was  amotion  among  their  boughs;  he  stop- 
ped to  watch  it;  and  through  a  gap  in  the  branches 
he  saw,  emerging  from  a  hole  in  the  earth  beneath, 
the  face  of  Nat  Turner.  Aiming  his  gun  instantly, 
Phipps  called  on  him  to  surrender.  The  fugitive, 
exhauscd  with  watching  and  privation,  entangled 
in  the  branches,  armed  only  with  a  sword,  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  yield  ;  sagaciously  reflecting,  also, 
as  he  afterwards  explained,  that  the  woods  were  full 
of  armed  men,  and  that  he  had  better  trust  fortune 
for  some  later  chance  of  escape,  instead  of  des- 
perately attempting  it  then.  He  was  correct  in  the 
first  impression,  since  there  viere  fifty  armed  scouts 
within  a  circuit  ^of  two  miles.  His  insurrection 
ended  where  it  began  ;  for  this  spot  was  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  house  of  Joseph  Travis. 

Torn,  emaciated,  ragged,  "a  mere  scarecrow," 
still  wearing  the  hat  perlbrated  with  buckshot,  with 
his  arms  bound  to  his  side,  he  was  driven  before  the. 
levelled  gun  to  the  nearest  house,  that  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. He  was  confined  there  that  night;  but  the 
news  had  spread  so  rapidly  that,  within  an  hour 
after  his  arrival,  a  hundred  persons  had  collected, 
and  the  excitement  became  so  intense  "  that,  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  conveyed  alive,  to  Jeru- 
salem." The  enthusiasm  spread  instantly  through 
Virginia;  Mr.  Trezvant,  the  Jerusalem  post-master 
sent  notices  of  it  far  and  near;  and  Governor 
Floyd  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Richmond  En- 
quirer to  give  official  announcement  of  the  momen- 
tous capture. 

When  Nat  Turner  was  asked  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Gray, 
the  counsel  assigned  him,  whether,  although  de- 
feated, he  still  believed  in  his  own  Providential  mis- 
sion, he  answered,  as  simply  as  one  who  came  thirty 
years  after  him,  "  Was  not  Christ  crucified  ?  "  In 
the  same  spirit,  when  arraigned  before  the  court, 
"he  answered,  'Not  guilty,'  saying  to  his  counsel 
that  he  did  not  feel  so."  But  apparently  no  argu- 
ment was  made  in  his  favor  by  his  counsel,  nor  were 
any  witnesses  called, — he  being  convicted  on  the 
testimony  of  Levi  Waller, '  and  upon  his  own  con- 
fession, which  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  prisoner  before  the  six  justices 
composing  the  court,  as  being  "  full,  free,  and  vol- 
untary." He  was  therefore  placed  in  the  para- 
doxical position  of  conviction  by  his  own  confession, 
under  a  plea  of  "Not  guilty."  The  arrest  took 
place  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1831,  the  confes- 
sion on  the  first  of  November,  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion on  the  fifth,  and  the  execution  on  the  following 
Friday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  precisely  at 
noon.  He  met  his  death  with  perfect  composure, 
declined  addressing  the  , multitude  assembled,  and 
told  the  sheriff  in  a  firm  voice  that  he  was  ready. 
Another  account  says  that  he  "  betrayed  no  emo- 
tion, and  even  hurried  the  executioner  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty."  "Not  a  limb  nor  a  muscle 
was  observed  to  move.-  His  body,  after  his  death, 
was  given  over  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection." 

This  last  statement  merits  remark.  There  would 
be  no  evidence  that  this  formidable  man  was  not  fa- 
vored during  his  imprisonment  with  that  full  measure 
of  luxury  which  slave-jails  afford  to  slaves,  but  for 
a  rumor  which  arose  after  the  execution,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  sellhis  body  in  advance,  for  pur 
poses  of  dissection,  in  exchange  for  food.  But  i 
does  not  appear  probable,  from  the  known  habits  of 
Southern   anatomists,   that   any  sueh    bargain    could 

have  been  needed.     For  in  the  circular  of  Mir  South 
Carolina  Medical  School  for  that  very  year,  I  find 


this  remarkable  suggestion  : — "  Some  advantages  of 
a  peculiar  character  are  connected  with  tins  institu- 
tion. No  place  in  the  United  Stales  affords  so  great 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, subjects  being  obtained  among  the.  colored 
population  in  sufficient  number  for  every  purpose, 
and  proper  dissections  carried  on  without  offending 
any  individual."  What  a  convenience,  to  possess 
for  scientific  purposes  a  class  of  population  suffi- 
ciently human  to  be  dissected,  but  not  human 
enough  to  be  supposed  to  take  offence  at  it!  And 
as  the  same  arrangement  may  be  supposed  to  haVc 
existed  in  Virginia,  Nat  Turner  would  hardly  have 
gone  through  the  formality  of  selling  his  body  for 
food  to  those  who  claimed  its  control  at  any  rate. 

The  Confession  of  the  captive  was  published  un- 
der authority  of  Mr.  Gray,  m  a  pamphlet,  at  Balti- 
more. Fifty  thousand  copies  of  it  are  said  to  have 
been  printed,  and  it  was  "  embellished  with  an 
accurate  likeness  of  the  brigand,  taken  by  Mr. 
John  Crawley,  portrait-pai liter,  and  lithographed  by 
Endicott  &  Swett,  at  Baltimore."  The  newly  pub- 
lished Liberator  said  of  it,  at  the  time,  that  it  would 
"  only  serve  to  rouse  up  other  leaders,  and  hasten 
other  insurrections,"  and  advised  grand  juries  to 
indict  Mr,  Gray.  I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the 
original  pamphlet,  it  is  not  to  be  found  m  any  of 
our  public  libraries,  and  I  have  heard  of  but  one  as 
still  existing,  although  the  Confession  itself  has  been 
repeatedly  reprinted.  Another  small  pamphlet, 
containing  the  main  features  of  the  outbreak,  was 
published  at  New  York  during  the  same  year,  and 
this  is  in  my  possession.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  facts  which  I  have  given  were  gleaned  from 
the  contemporary  newspapers. 

Who  now  shall  go  back  thirty  years,  and  read  the 
heart  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  his  captors,  "  never  was  known  to  swear  an 
oath  or  drink  a  drop  of  spirits," — who,  on  the  same 
authority,  "for  natural  intelligence  and  quickness 
of  apprehension  was  surpassed" by  few  men,"  "with 
a  mind  capable  of  attaining  anything,"  who  knew 
no  book  but  his  Bible,  and  that'by  heart, — who  de- 
voted himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  cause  of  his 
race,  without  the  trace  of  personal  hope  or  fear, — 
who  laid  his  plans  so  shrewdly  that  they  came  at 
last  with  less  warning  than  any  earthquake  on  the 
doomed  community  around, — -and  who,  when  that 
time  arrived,  took  the  life  of  man,  woman,  and  child, 
without  a  throb  of  compunction,  a  word  of  exul- 
tation, or  an  act  of  superfluous  outrage  ?  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  Drcd  "  seems  dim  and  melo-dramatie  be- 
side the  actual  Nat  Turner.  Do  Quincey's  "  Aven- 
ger "  is  his  only  parallel  in  imaginative  literature : 
similar  wrongs,  similar  retribution.  Mr.  Gray,  his 
self-appointed  confessor,  rises  into  a  sort  of  bewil- 
dered enthusiasm,  with  the  prisoner  before  him. 
"I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  of  his 
narrative,  as  told  and  commented  on  by  himself,  in 
the  condemned  hole  of  the  prison.  The  calm,  de- 
liberate composure  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  late 
deeds  and  intentions,  the  expression  of  his  fiend- 
like face  when  excited  by  enthusiasm,  still  bearing 
the  stains  of  the  blood  of  helpless  innocence  about 
him,  clothed  with  rags  and  covered  with  chains,  yet 
daring  to  raise  his  manacled  hands  to  heaven,  with 
a  spirit  soaring  above  the  attributes  of  man, — I 
looked  on  him,  and  the  blood  curdled  in  my  vei 

But  the  more  remarkable  the  personal  character 
of  Nat  Turner,  the  greater  the  amazement  felt  that 
he  should  not  have  appreciated  the  extreme  felicity 
of  his  position  as  a  slave.  In  all  insurrections,  the 
standing  wonder  seems  to  be  that  the  slaves  most 
trusted  and  best  used  should  be  most  deeply 
volved.  So  in  this  ease,  as  usual,  they  resorted  to 
the  most  astonishing  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
affair.  One  attributed  it  to  Free-Masonry,  and 
another  to  free  whiskey, — liberty  appearing  danger- 
ous, even  in  these  forms.  The  poor  whites  charged 
it  upon  the  free  colored  people,  and  urged  their 
expulsion,  forgetting  that  in  North  Carolina  the  plot 
was  betrayed  by  one  of  this  class,  and  that  in  Vi] 
ginia  there  were  but  two  engaged,  both  of  whom 
had  slave  wives.  The  slaveholding  clergymen  tra- 
ced it  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  forgetting 
that  Nat  Turner  knew  scarcely  anything  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  "  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia "  combined  in  one  sweeping  denunciation  of 
"  Northern  incendiaries,  tracts,  Sunday-schools,  re- 
ligion, reading  and  writing." 

But  whether  the  theories  of  its  origin  were  wise 
or  foolish,  the  insurrection  made  its  mark,  and  the 
famous  band  of  Virginia  emancipationists,  who  all 
that  winter  made  the  House  of  Delegates  ring  with 
unavailing  eloquence — till  the  rise  of  slave-exporta- 
tion to  new  cotton  regions  stopped  their  voices — 
were  but  the  unconscious  mouth-pieces  of  Nat 
Turner.  In  January,  1S32,  in  reply  to  a  member 
who  had  called  the  outbreak  a  "  petty  affair,"  the 
eloquent  James  McDowell  thus  described  the 
pression  it  left  behiud : — 

"Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  I  ask  gentlemen,  in  con- 
science to  say,  was  that  a  '  petty  affair '  which 
startled  the  feelings  of  your  whole  population, — 
which  threw  a  portion  of  it  into  alarm,  a  portion  of 
it  into  panic,- — which  wrung  out  from  an  affrighted 
people  the  thrilling  cry,  day  after  day,  conveyed  to 
your  Executive,  '  We  are  in  peril  of  our  lives;  send 
us  an  army  for  defence '  f  Was  that  a  '  petty  affair " 
which  drove  families  from  their  homes, — which  as 
sembled  women  and  children  in  crowds,  without 
shelter,  at  places  of  common  refuge,  in  every  condi- 
tion of  weakness  and  infirmity,  under  every  suffer- 
ing which  want  and  terror  eould  inflict,  yet  willing 
to  endure  all,  willing  to  meet  death  from  famine, 
death  from  climate,  death  from  hardships,  prefer- 
ring anything  rather  than  the  horrors  of  meeting  it 
from  a  domestic  assassin  V  Was  that  a  '  petty  affair' 
which  erected  a  peaceful  and  confiding  portion  of 
the  State  into  a  military  camp,— which  outlawed 
from  pity  the  unfortunate  beings  whose  brothers  had 
offended,  —  which  barred  every  door,  penetrated 
every  bosom  with  fear  or  suspicion, — which  so  ban- 
ished every  sense  of  security  from  every  man'; 
dwelling,  that,  let  but  a  hoofVor  horn  break  upon 
the  silence  of  the  night,  and  an  aching  throb  would 
be  driven  to  the  heart,  the  husband  would  look  to 
his  weapon,  and  the  mother  would  shudder  and 
weep  upon  her  cradle  ?  Was  it  the  fear  of  Nat 
Turner,  and  his  deluded,  drunken  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, which  produced  such  effects'?  Was  it  this 
that  induced  distant  counties,  where  the  very  name 
of  Southampton  was  strange,  to  arm  and  equip  for 
a  struggle  '?  No,  sir,  it  was  the  suspicion  eternally 
attached  to  the  slave  itself,— the  suspicion  that  a 
Nat  Turner  might  be  in  every  family, — that  the 
same  bloody  deed  might  be  acted  over  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place, — that  the  materials  for  it  were 
spread  through  the  land,  and  were  always  ready  for 
a  like  explosion.  Nothing  but  the  force  of  this 
withering  apprehension, — nothing  but  the  paralyz- 
ing, the  deadening  weight  with  which  it  falls  upon 
and  prostrates  the  heart  of  every  man  who  has  help- 
less dependants  to  protect, — nothing  but  this  could 
have  thrown  a  brave  people  into  consternation,  or 
eould  have  made  any  portion  of  this  powerful  Com- 
monwealth, for  a  single  instant,  to  have  quailed  and 
trembled." 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  Polish  Revolution  was  rising  to  its  height. 
The  nation  was  ringing  with  a  peal  of  joy,  on  hear- 
ing that  at  Frankfort  the  Toles  had  killed  fourteen 
thousand  Russians.  The  Southern  Religious  Tele- 
graph was  publishing  an  impassioned  'address  to 
Kosciusko;  standards  were  being  consecrated  for 
Poland  in  the  larger  cities;  heroes,  like  Skrzynecki, 
Czartoryski,  Rozyski,  Kaminski,  were  choking  the 
trump  of  Fame  with  their  complicated  patronymics. 
These  are  all  forgotten  now  ;  and  this  poor  negro, 
who  did  not  even  possess  a  name,  beyond  one  abrupt 
monosyllable,— for  even  the  name  of  Turner  was 
the  master's  property, — still  lives,  a  memory  of  ter- 
ror, and  a  symbol  of  retribution  triumphant. 


LETTER  PROM  GERRIT  SMITH  TO  SENA- 
TOR BRECKINRIDGE. 

Peterboiio',  July  23,  18G1. 
Senator  Breceestridgb;  : 

Deak  Sir— How  much  I  admired  you  when  I 
was  in  Congress  with  yon,  I  need  not  again  say.  I 
thought  no  member  had  a  better  intellect  or  a  bra- 
ver spirit.  Surprised  and  sad  would  I  have  been, 
had  I  foreseeu  your  preseut  relations  to  your  coun- 
try. 

I  have  just  read  your  speech  of  the  1  6th  inst.,  in 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  deduce  from  it  that  you  are 
dishonest — but  only  that  you  are  self-deceived. 
You  know  the  old  story  of  the  gentleman  who  gave, 
as  his  reason  for  not  rescuing  I  lie  drowning  man, 
that  he  had  never  been  introduced  to  him.  But 
the  gentleman  was  self-deceived,  if  he  thought  such 
an  unheard-of  regard  for  social  forms  to  be  the  true 
reason.  He  failed  to  save  the  man  simply  because 
lie  did  imi  care  to  save  him.  And  not  less  ground- 
less tfyour  fancy,  that  il  is  owing  to  your  great  re- 
gard for  Constitutional  forms  thai  you  do  not  fall  in 
with  the  measures  for  saving  the  nation.     You  do 


not  oare  to  save  it.  Nay,  it  is  evident  that  your 
heart  lias  long  been  set  on  breaking  it  up.  All  who 
busy  themselves  in  declaiming  against  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  these  measures  are  self-deceived,  if 
nothing  woi'se.  Their  concern  to  save  the  Consti- 
tution is  no  greater,  but  their  concern  to  save  the 
nation  is  much  less,  than  that  of  others. 

The  traitors  had  got  the  control  of  some  eight  or 
nine  of  the  States;  had  captured  Fort  Sumter; 
felt  sure  of  Washington  ;  were  threatening  the  large 
cities  of  the  North ;  and  had,  in  a  word,  brought 
the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  was  under 
lliesr  circumstances  that  President  Lincoln  made 
haste  to  save  it.  Shame  on  you  for  saying  that  he 
"  made  war  "  !  His  steps  were  not  all  constitutional, 
you  say.  Nevertheless,  by  such  persons  as  were  for 
saving  the  nation,  their  unconstitutionality  was  for- 
given, if  seen — but  was  probably  unseen.  Indeed, 
so  anxious  were  they  for  the  life 'of  the  nation,  that 
they  had  neither  time  nor  heart  to  think  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  you,  being  free  from  such  anxiety, 
had  leisure  and  composure  for  surveying  the  depar- 
tures from  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  these  de- 
partures were  all  the  greater  in  your  eyes,  since  they 
grew  out  of  his  honest  and  earnest  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve a  government  and  a  nation,  which  you  were 
intent  on  destroying.  A  loyal  man  no  more  thinks 
of  national  rules  when  he  sees  his  loved  nation  in 
imminent  danger  of  a  violent  death,  than  docs  atrue 
son  think  of 'family  rules  when  he  sees  an  assassin 
upon  his  loved  father.  But  you,  dear  Sir,  are  just 
in  the  mood  of  mind  to  call  for  the  rules  and  the  red 
tape. 

Perhaps  the  President  has  not  been  constitutional 
n  all  his  steps.  Nevertheless,  he  may  have  been 
right  even  in  such  as  were  unconstitutional.  Not 
contemplating  a  rebellion  so  extensive,  causeless, 
unnatural,  monstrous,  the  Constitution  may  not  have 

!)rovided  the  means  for  putting  it  down.  But,  sure- 
y,  it  does  not  forbid  the  means.  Ifithe  Constitution 
does  not  clothe  the  President  with  a  very  large  dis- 
cretion, it  must,  nevertheless,  leave  him  free  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  imaginable  circumstances.  It  says:  "He 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
But  should  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  when 
Congress  is  not  in  session,  suddenly  start  up  to  defeat 
their  execution,  may  he  not  summon  another  hun- 
dred thousand  to  withstand  them  ?  Then  you  seem 
to  forget  that  the  President  is  "  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  "  ;  and  that,  as  such,  Ins  pow- 
er is  far  more  discretionary  than  prescribed.  In  that 
capacity  he  may  often  be  left  to  decide,  irrespective 
of  Constitution  or  statute,  not  only  in  small  and 
common,  but  in  great  and  uncommon  eases.  In 
that  capacity  he  may,  although  the  Constitution 
does  not  say  so,  appropriate  everything  within  his 
reach ;  may  order  the  destruction  of  bridges  and 
railroads  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  burning  of  cities 
on  the  other.  And  what  greater  stretch  of  power 
would  it  be  should  he,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  call 
to  his  aid  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers?  Then, 
too,  you  seem  to  forget  that  the  President  is  a  man, 
and  is  under  no  obligation  to  sink  the  man  in  the 
officer.  JrVhen  he  saw  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and 
the  nation  itself,  in  imminent  peril,  he  was,  as  a 
man,  just  as  much  as  were  you  and  I,  bound  to  do 
all  he  could  for  their  safety.  But  you  will  say  that, 
in  acting  as  a  man,  he  had  no  right  to  use  the  Presi- 
dential authority.  I  answer  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, he  might  go  as  far  as  did  Ethan  Allen,  and 
use  the  authority  of  "  God  Almighty."  Iu  that 
dark  and  threatening  hour,  everything  was  his 
which  he  could  turn  to  the  salvation  of  his  country. 
What,  then,  can  restrain  the  President  from  becom- 
ing a  despot?  His  responsibilities.  Swift  and  ter- 
rible will  be  his  punishment  if  he  shall  be  found,  in 
the  life-or-death  struggle  of  his  country,  to  be  serving 
his  selfishness  instead  of  serving  her.  I  add  that, 
to  trammel  his  powers  in  such  an  hour,  through  fear 
of  his  prostituting  them,  is  virtually  the  poor  policy 
of  giving  up  your  country  in  advance,  under  the  ap- 
prehension that,  some  time  or  other,  some  how  or 
other,  it  may  be  lost.  Better  is  it  to  choose  for  our 
officer  the  man  whom  in  an  emergency  we  can  trust 
with  unmeasured  power,  than  to  let  the  emergency 

?-ove  fatal  by  too  jealously  measuring  his  power, 
ou  will  also  say  that  it  is  for  Congress  to  make  the 
main  provision  for  meeting  a  war  which  may  be 
brought  against  us.  Granted.  And  had  Congress 
been  in  session  when  this  war  became  unequivocal  in 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  you  would  probably 
have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  the  President, 
for  he  would  probably  have  had  no  occasion  to  do 
what  you  complain  of.  The  traitors  having  chosen 
the  recess  of  Congress  in  which  to  tell  us,  with  can- 
non-shot, and  unmistakably,  that  they  meant  war, 
we  had  to  make  the  best  fight  we  could  without  the 
help  of  Congress.  That  we  acted  outside  the  Con- 
stitution, if  indeed  we  did  so,  was  a  necessity  result- 
ing solely  from  their  having  chosen  that  time  ;  and 
hence  for  them  to  complain,  or  employ  you  to  com- 
plain, of  our  unconstitutional  action,  is  deeply  dis- 
ingenuous and  amazingly  impudent.  For  the  trai- 
tors and  their  sympathizers  to  charge  us  in  the 
straits  to  which  they  had  reduced  us  with  failing  to 
observe  the  whole  letter  of  the  Constitution,  is  much 
such  an  outrage  on  human  patience  as  would  be  the 
complaint  of  the  inquisition  that  the  victim  it  was 
torturing  did  not  preserve  his  usual  pleasant  expres- 
sion. Again,  if  any  may  charge  us  with  neglecting 
portions  of  the  Constitution,  it  must  not  be  they  who 
are  trampling  on  the  whole  of  it. 

You  are  entirely  right  in  supposing  that  Congress 
cannot  constitutionalizc  what  is  unconstitutional  in 
the  acts  of  the  President.  But  Congress  can  say, 
and  it  is  bound  to  say,  whether  that  which',  in  the 
great  necessities  of  his  country,  be  was  constrained 
to  do,  was  right  or  wrong,  praiseworthy  or  blame- 
worthy. 

You  denounce  the  President  as  a  usurper.  Most 
unjustly  so.  His  words  and  deeds  prove  him  to  be 
an  unsophisticated  and  unambitious  man.  He  is 
over  careful  to  keep  himself  in  unison  with  the  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  is  too  much  afraid  of  taking  a  step 
in  advance  of  it.  He  is  a  sincere  servant  of  his 
country.  You  denounce  the  President  for  acting  un- 
constitutionally. 1  honor  him  for  hastening  to  save 
his  country,  by  means,  whether  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional.  Exceedingly  rare  is  the  case  in 
which  the  Constitution  may  be  put  aside.  But 
when,  to  hold  to  the  Constitution  is  manifestly  to 
lose  the  nalion,  he  is  both  a  coward  and  a  traitor 
who  will  hold  to  it.  The  old  Austrian  Generals 
complained  that  the  first  Napoleon  did  not  fight  ac- 
cording to  rule.  Nevertheless,  Frenchmen  did  not 
regret  his  victories,  because  they  were  achieved 
through  the  violation  of  rules.  Frenchmen  love 
France ;  and  did  you  love  America  more  than  you 
love  slavery,  you  would  not  regret  her  salvation, 
even  though  it  were  purchased  at  expense  to  the 
Constitution.  Your  joy  would  be  too  full  to  leave 
room  for  regret. 

This  cry  of  "  The  Constitution !  the  Constitu- 
tion!" is  not  less  disgusting  to  patriots  than  was 
Johnny  Hook's  celebrated  cry  of  "Beef!  Beef!" 
It  is  even  more  so.  For  Johnny  was  entirely  sin- 
cere. He  meant  beef  when  he  cried  beef.  But 
those  who  prate  of  the  Constitution  mean  slavery. 
The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  saving  of  the 
nation.  Very  guiltily  do  they  pervert  it  who  de- 
grade it  to  a  watchword  in  their  war  upon  the 
nation. 

President  Lincoln  has  done  well.  I  admit  that 
he  might  have  done  better.  Not,  however,  by  fol- 
lowing your  counsels,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the 
study  of  Constitutional  limitations,  while  the  traitors 
were  left  to  complete  the  destruction  of  Govern- 
ment, and  Nation.  On  learning  that  Sumter  was 
laken,  he  should  have  made  a  sure  and  speedy  end 
of  the  war.  lie  should  have  "  cut  it  short  in 
righteousness,"  by  proclaiming  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves  in  all  the  States  which  had  seceded.  This 
measure,  followed  up  as  it  should  and  would  have 
been,  would  have  ended  the  war  ere  now.  Other 
.Stales  would  have  seen  that  they  could  not  secede 
but.  at;  the  peril  of  the  like  proclamation.  Doubt 
not  that  the  North  would  have  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent in  it.  They  were  in  just  the  temper  for  it. 
The  high  measure  would  have  harmonized  with  the 
storm  of  their  indignation ;  and  ere  that  storm  had 
begun  to  subside,  that  measure  should  have  been 
put  to  its  nation-saving  operation. 

Other  nations  agree  with  the  great  Writers  ou  the 
"Law  of  Nations;"  with  Valid,  \\\r  instance,  who 
says  (luil  in  war  we  have  the  "right  to  weaken  our 

enemy,  in  order  to  render  him  incapable  of  support- 
ing Ins  unjust  violence  ;  "  "  to  deprive  him  of  61  er\  ■ 
thing  which  may  enable  him  to  make  war,"  and  to 
deprive  him  of  it  "in  the  manner  most,  suitable  to 
us."  Hut.  we,  with  rare  generosity  and  chivalry, 
leave  to  our  eneinv  his  slaves  to  lill  his  land  for  him, 
and  build  his  fortifications.  Without  the  help  of 
slaves,  our  enemy  could  hardlv  maintain  a  war 
againsl  Lilliput.  Our  last  Congress  -although  the 
pro-slavery  war  was,  in  point,  of  fad,  already  be- 
gun, though  not.  so  admitted  bj  all— not  only  failed 
to  meet,  the  war,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  proapecl  of 
the    war,    by   providing   "lor   the   common   defence 

ami  general  welfare  •.a'  the  [Jnitod  states,"  bu1  tl 


actually  took  steps  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
slavery.  Our  President's  first  official  words  were 
gratuitous  assurances  of  such  protection.  Willi 
such  assurances  do  our  Generals  enter  upon  their 
j'ri<:inHy  war  against  the  rebels.  And  the  people  of 
the  North,  instead  of  assembling  in  all  their  towns, 
and  calling  on  Government  to  abolish  slavery,  and 
thus  stop  the  war,  and  save  them  from  the  needless 
loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  money,  feel  little  power  and  less  disposi- 
tion to  move  against  slavery.  Whence  this  inliit  na- 
tion and  this  paralysis  ?  it  is  a  part  of  our  punish- 
ment lor  having  fostered  and  honored  slavery  until 
at  length  we  have  come  to  regard  it  as  sacred  ami 
inviolable— for  having  served  it  and  fallen  down  be- 
fore it,  until  at  length  we  are  spell-bound  and  help- 
less in  its  presence.  In  prosecuting  the  present 
war,  we  are  almost  as  much  embarrassed  by  our 
reverence  for  slavery  as  were  the  ancient  Egyptians 
in  battle  by  their  worship  of  animals— their  enemy 
ingeniously  protecting  himself  by  placing  the  objects 
of  worship  between  himself  and  the  Egyptians. 
The  Egyptians  were  to  be  pitied,  because  it  was 
their  enemy  who  made  this  appalling  disposition  of 
the  sacred  animals.  We  are  not  to  be  pitied,  be- 
cause we  can,  if  we  will  only  muster  the  resolution  to 
do  it,  hurl  slavery  out  of  our  path.  The  enemies  of 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  fall  upon  them  on  the  Sab- 
bath, hoping  they  would  not  defend  themselves  on 
the  day  they  so  superstitiously  observed.  Our  ene- 
mies venture  to  wage  a  war  for  slavery,  and  even 
to  employ  slaves  in  it,  presuming  on  our  long  service 
and  worship  of  slavery  that  we  cannot  have  a  heart 
to  strike  at  it, 

I  thought  the  war  would  be  very  short,  because  I 
assumed  that  the  North  would  soon  be  sufficiently 
provoked  to  tell  the  slaves  that  they  were  free.  She 
will  yet  tell  them  so;  but  I  fear  she  has  not  yet 
suffered  enough  to  do  it.  It  may  be  that  the  God 
of  the  oppressed  has  much  more  suffering  in  store 
for  her  before  she  can  be  brought  to  tell  them  so. 
It  may  be  that  the  war  must  first  carry  sorrow  into 
thousands  more  of  her  families,  and  much  more  of 
ruin  to  her  industrial  and  commercial  interests,  ere 
she  will  feel  constrained  to  do  so.  God's  contro- 
versy with  the  North  is  the  same  as  with  the  South; 
and  "  Let  my  people  go  "  is  the  one  only  condi- 
tion on  which  He  will  consent  to  end  it  with  either. 
What  has  come  upon  the  nation  does  not  astonish 
the  handful  of  Abolitionists.  For  thirty  years  have 
they  been  "crying  in  the  wilderness"  and  in  the 
city  that  slavery,  if  not  soon  put  away  in  peace  and 
righteousness,  would  end  in  blood.  How  happy  bad 
they  been  listened  to !  How  different  from  now 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  our  country  had 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  been  heeded — that  great 
and  good  man  whom,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
God  called  in  his  youth  and  from  his  obscurity,  and 
commissioned  to  sound  a  prophet's  alarm  in  the 
sleeping,  alas !  still  sleeping,  ears  of  the  American 
people !  Then  would  our  nation  have  been  united 
instead  of  broken  up;  the  blessing  of  peace  upon 
it  instead  of  the  curse  of  war;  not  one  slave  in  it 
instead  of  4,000,000 ;  then  it  had  been  the  glory  in- 
stead of  the  shame  of  mankind ;  the  pattern  instead 
of  the  warning  of  the  nations.  But  I  repeat  that 
the  war  may  not  end  very  soon.  He,  into  whose 
ears  have  ascended  the  groans  of  the  successive 
generations  of  American  slaves,  and  who  has  bot- 
tled up  all  their  tears,  may  not  be  content  with  less 
than  wide  desolations  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South.  He  may  think  this  needful  for  a  sufficiently 
conspicuous  and  enduring  monument  of  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  slavery— for  a  sufficiently  effect- 
ive warning  to  all  nations  not  to  oppress  His  unof- 
fending and  helpless  poor.  Would  God  that  all 
this  might  be  averted  by  the  instant  and  penitent 
abolition  of  slavery  !  Would  God  such  an  aboli-  . 
tion  might  not  be  delayed  until  He  shall  say:  "  But 
ye  would  not!  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate  ! "  I  fear,  however,  that  it  will.  I  sorrow- 
fully lay  my  account,  with  the  continued  stupidity 
and  infatuation  of  the  American  people  in  regard 
to  slavery.  I  even  fear  that  Congress  will  close  the 
present  session  without  resolving  m  favor  of  its  abo- 
lition. 

Pardon  my  wonder  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
very  great  intelligence  should  be  so  anxious  to  save 
slavery  from  the  impending  destruction.  It  could 
survive  it  but  a  short  time.  The  war  has  already 
given  it  death  wounds.  The  shots  at  Fort  Sumter, 
being  all  shots  at  slavery,  were  enough  to  make  the 
death  of  slavery  sure.  Never  more  will  the  cotton 
manufacturers  rely  on  the  South  for  suppljes-si'  Cot--  ■ 
ton — and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that"  never  more 
will  slavery  recover  its  vitality.  "T^rom  other  con- 
siderations, also,  slavery  has  lived  out  its  day.  The 
accursed  relic  of  barbarism  is  a  trespasser  on  the 
advanced  and  advancing  civilization  of  Christen- 
dom. It  will  soon  hide  itself  forever  from  the  sight 
of  earth  and  heaven. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GERRIT  SMITH. 


AJOTIVEItSABY  OP  "WEST  INDIA  EMANCI- 
PATION. 
_  The  first  day  of  August  was  celebrated  in  this 
city  yesterday.  The  services  were  held  in  the 
Abyssinian  church,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon. 
There  was  a  Levee  in  the  evening  at  the  Ward 
Room  on  Franklin  street.  The  attendance  at  the 
day  meetings  was  fair. 

The  meeting  in  the  morning  was  called  to  order 
by  Rev.  James  E.  Brown,  acting  pastor  of  the 
Abyssinian  church  ;  Mr.  Elbridge  J.  Talbot  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  Mr.  Jacob  C.  Dickson  secre- 
tary. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Talbot  made  a  few  re- 
marks pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  admirably  ex- 
pressed, when  he  introduced  Rev.  Frederick  Froth- 
nigham,  an  ever  faithful  friend  of  the  race,  who, 
after  reading  select  passages  of  scripture,  from  Isaiah 
42d,  and  25th  chapter  of  Matthew,  offered  a  prayer, 
and  then  proceeded  to  address  the  audiencv  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting,  namely,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  India  Islands. 
in  the  year  1834.  He  was  followed  by  Hon.  Neal 
Bow  in  the  same  direction.  Both  addresses  were 
received  with  great  favor. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  was  further  address- 
ed, in  an  interesting  and  profitable  manner,  by  the 
chairman,  Thomas  II.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Mr.  Reuben 
Ruby  and  others. 

The  singing  by  the  choir  was  very  appropriate 
and  excellent.  A  hymn,  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  was  sung.  We  insert  the  first 
stanza : 

"  Hail,  happy  day  !  joy  of  a  nation  blest, 
The  day  God  gave  to  his  bound  people  rest ; 
When  Ilis  word,  spoken  o'er  the  western  sea, 
The  nations  heard  :  '  My  people  shall  he  live.'  " 
Other  hymns,  interspersing  the  speeches,  were  SHBg 
with  good  effect.     Much  credit  is  due  the  choir  for 
the  manner  of  their  performance. 

But  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  presence  of  the  young  sous  and  daugh- 
ters of  temperance,  dressed  in  a  very  neat  and  be- 
coming style.  Their  general  behavior  was  excel- 
lent; and  several  acquitted  themselves  admirably 
in  the  recitation  of  select  pieces  for  the  occasion. 
We  give  their  names:  Misses  Nettie  Palmer,  Octa- 
via  Bradley,  Louisa  Mahoney.  Ida  Harris  and  Lizzie. 
M.  Daniels;  and  Masters  George  Ball  and  John 
Parr.  Each  spoke  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  civing 
the  proper  emphasis  to  every  word,  and  showing 
that  they  understood  the  sentiment,  as  well  as  the 
language  of  the  subject.  We  ate  by  no  means  satis- 
lied  that  white  children,  taking  the  same  pains  these 
colored  children  took,  might  .it  have  succeeded  in 
every  respect  as  well. 

It  was  resolved,  at  the  close  of  these services,  to 
hold  a  monthly  concert  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved, 
on  the  Second  Sabbath  evening  of  each  month — a 
very  excellent  movement,  which,  we  trust,  will   not 

Iv  meet  the  approval  but  secure  the  cooperation 

anti-slavery  friends  in  this  city. 

\\  c  were  unfortunately  prevented  from  attending 
(he  levee  in  the  evening,  ami  are  without  report, 
from  that  quarter.  We  trust,  however,  it  was  a 
decided  success. — Portland  Stanford, 


The  Heroes  of  this  Sua,    The  only  two  men 

who  have  as  yet  won  maritime  distinction  iu  (lie  war 
not  members  ^i'  the  Navy,  and  are  colored  men 
the  bargain.     Win.  jfiflrnan,  a  blade  steward, 

d  energV,'has   saved    for  it*  owners, 

to  the  amount  of  $100,000, and  bascantur- 

ir  government  the  prize  i-ri-"  of  a  Southern 

■;  and  another  of  his  race,  whose  name  is 
ioned,  has  given  into  onr  hands  the  schooil- 
■liautrcss,"  which  was  being  Carried  aw.n 
inilar  eireumslaiu'cs.  We  are  not  informed 
these  sable  gentlemen  come  under  the  rule 
rahand  "  or  otherwise,  but  submit  that  the 
tstafalished    that  one  of  llicui  call  light,  and 
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in  tbo  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion?    This  investment  of  power   in    tho    owners  of  one 
I  species  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
I  of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,   constitutes  a  privileged 
i.  order  of  men  in  tbo  community,  moro  adverse  to  tho  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tbo  interests  of  tho  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.     To  call  govern- 
'  ment  thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
I  standing  of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  tho 
'  infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.     Thero  is  no  namo  U 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  tho  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
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sion."— John  Quincv  Adams. 
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TO  ALL  LAW-ABIDING  AND  PEAOE-LOVIHG- 
CITIZENS. 

A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  UNION  MEETING. 

Having  convened  at  Sharon  Centre,  Medina  Co., 
Ohio,  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  this  Confederacy,  we  wish  to  improve 
the  occasion  by  mutual  consultation,  and  an  unre- 
strained and  respectful  expression  of  our  sentiments 
upon  the  measures  arid  policy  which  have  blighted 
the  interests  and  blasted  the  expectations  of  our 
once  happy  country.  We  cannot  celebrate  this  day 
with  joy,  as  we  have  done  in  former  years.  We 
feel  more  like  mourning  over  our  ruined  country, 
despoiled  of  unalienable  rights  and  privileges,  and 
likely  to  be  shrouded  in  the  sable  festoonery  of 
mourning  for  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life  in 
this  unnecessary,  unnatural,  unholy  and  barbarous 
civil  war. 

The  inauguration  of  this  war  has  alienated  those 
who  were  friends — precipitated  the  border  States  to 
dissolve  their  connection  with  the  general  govern- 
ment— depreciated  the  value  of  real  estate — ruined 
""OUT  commerce,  and  rendered  bankrupt  many  of  the 
most  enterprising  commercial  men ;  and  it  has  also 
produced  a  perfect  stagnation  in  every  business  de- 
partment throughout  our  country;  and  it  is  fasten- 
ing upon  our  government  an  enormous  debt  which 
will  require  the  patient  toil  and  economy  of  years 
to  liquidate  ;  effectually  crippling  all  our  operations 
for  internal  improvements;  destroying  all  mutual 
confidence  at  home,  and  producing  distrust  and 
dishonor  abroad.  This  frightful  state  of  things 
could  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by  the  adop- 
tion of  honorable  compromise  measures.  But  Con- 
fress,  composed  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  the 
oath,  refused  to  do  anything  conflicting  with  the 
sectional  Chicago  platform,  anil  even  refused  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  the  voice  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  action  of  the  Peace  Conference,  com- 
posed principally  of  Republicans,  being  referred  to 
Congress  for  final  action,  was  ignored  by  that  body. 
The  earnest  appeals  of  Virginia — the  mother  of 
States — to  save  the  Union,  were  hooted  at. 

Her  soil  is  invaded  by  the  general  government. 
Other  States,  loyal  to  the  general  government,  but 
desiring  to  be  neutral  in  this  fratricidal  conflict,  have 
a  military  espionage  placed  over  them,  which  has 
*  vaded  State  rights  and  set  at  defiance  State  au- 
thority. And  all  this  is  done  under  the  most  solemn 
obligations  to  observe  inviolate  the  articles  of  the 
confederated  agreement,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America!  All  this  is  destructive 
of  that  freedom  and  independence,  for  which  our 
sires,  on  this  memorable  day,  "  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor "  to  secure, 
and  to  transmit  unsullied  and  unimpaired  to  unborn 
generations. 

Hence  we  object,  most  seriously,  to  the  high- 
handed, unconstitutional,  and  illegal  usurpations  of 
the  party  in  power,  which  is  subversive  of  sov- 
ereignty, freedom  and  independence.  And  as  quiet, 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens,  we  enter  our 
most  solemn  protest  against  the  spirit  and  acts  of 
mobocracy,  illegally  countenanced  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, under  a  military  despotism  ;  and, 

Whereas,  some  of  the  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
citizens  of  this  county  have  been  grossly  outraged 
by  threats  of  personal  violence,  for  the  exercise  of 
rights  guarantied  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  arid  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  that  said  outrages  are  known  to  the  < 
zens  of  our  county  seat,  and  in  all  probability  to 
the  officers  of  the  law,  who  connive  at  the  indigni- 
ties to  peaceful  citizens  of  the  county,  and  make  no 
efforts  to  suppress  the  violations  of  the  law  by  a 
rampant  mob — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  enter  our  protest 
against  all  such  outrages  and  violations  of  law  and 
order,  and  that  we  will  hold  the  officers  of  the  law 
responsible  for  their  dereliction  of  duty,  and  for 
not  making  every  legal  and  possible  effort  to  sup- 
press the  insubordination  of  mobocracy. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  hanging,  shoot- 
ing, assassination,  or  maltreating  men,  for  their  opin- 
ions of  public  men  and  measures,  because  we  be- 
lieve it  subversive  of  all  good  order  ami  government, 
degrading  and  enslaving  to  the  noble  faculties  of  in- 
tellectuality, subjecting  them  to  the  decisions  of  in- 
competent and  prejudiced  judges  and  irresponsible 
tyrants,  and  because  such  acts  are  violations  of  the 
"  higher  law  "  of  God's  moral  government, which  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and  "thou  shalt  not  avenge 
nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
(Lev.  xix.  18)  ;  from  which  it  is  evident  good  gov- 
ernment is  designed  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy  hu- 
man life. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  fare- 
well addresses  of  the  immortal  Washington  and 
Jackson,  and  that  we  have,  from  the  first  dawning 
of  abolitionism,  frowned  indignantly  upon  all  at- 
tempts of  that  party  to  alienate  one  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest;  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
oppose  that  dominant  faction,  which  has  become  a 
frightful  despotism,  and  which,  under  the  mask  of 
Union,  is  striving  to  perpetuate  its  power  upon  the 
ruins  of  our  constitutional  liberty. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  suspend  all  social  inter- 
course with  the  town  of  Medina,  (except  when  re- 
quired to  attend  the  sessions  of  Court  and  to  the 
payment  of  taxes,)  and  that  we  will  withhold  our 
patronage  from  the  merchants,  mechanics,  &c,  until 
we  have  the  evidence  that  the  citizens  are  effectually 
cured  of  their  political  madness,  and  have  recovered 
the  equilibrium  of  sancness  and  justice. 

Resolved,  That  we  advise  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  similar  Union  societies  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  county,  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 


J.  M.  Chatfield, 
Allen  Pardee, 
Orlando  Beach, 
J.  Hamilton, 
W.  F.  He©, 
S.  A.  Case, 
]>.  G.  Briggs, 
Ilervy  Evans, 
Wm.  Crane,  jr., 
S.  A.  ISarrin, 
B.  B.  Briggs, 
G.  G-  Crane, 
Geo.  W.  Crane, 

A.  L.  Chatfield, 
John  Spelman, 
Joshua  Hartman,  Jr., 
Warren  Crane, 

Ira  Tatman, 
Jacob  Itudesil, 

B.  II.  Willits, 
A.  Laphier, 
George  Willits, 
Roswelt  Willits, 
John  B.  Jonefij 
Beiij.  Jones, 


Wm.  Roseberry, 
Jacob  Kuder, 
Jefferson  Crane, 
Abiel  Briggs, 
John  Bennett, 
Justus  Curtis, 
Isaac  Wall, 
Joshua  Hartman, 
R.  OrtoD, 
W.  II.  Conncl, 
D.  S.  Pimlot, 
MotcalfBell, 
Joseph  Dressier, 
Samuel  Jones, 
Adam  Bremer, 
John  Coats, 
Charles    Wall, 
John  Wall, 
Edwfn  Willford, 
G.  W.  Andrews, 
David  -Andrews, 

Andrew  Andrews, 
Albert  N.  Griswold, 
Wm.  A.  Dage, 
Peter  Smith, 


Lemuel  P.  Jones, 
John  Plum, 
Daniel  Cornwal, 
Isaac  John, 
Jacob  Roseberry, 
Abram  Keller, 
M.  Bollinger, 
Owen  Switzer, 
Joseph  Baughman, 
Levi  Baughman, 
Joseph  Stover, 
Henry  Chandler, 
Edward  Chandler, 
George  Chandler, 
George  Plum, 
Samuel  S.  Jones, 
James  Jones, 
Thomas  Montgomery, 
David  Reisender, 
Joseph  Arnold, 
G.  W.  England, 
Geo.  Null, 
Ephraim  Andrews, 
Cicero  Loutzenheizer, 
David  Loutzenheizer, 
Benjamin  F.  Slanker, 
Jacob  Slanker, 
Charles  C.  Croster, 
Rufus  Myers, 
Jonathan  Everhard, 
John  woncs,  Jr., 
Aaron  Jones, 
Aaron  Porter, 
Samuel  Porter, 
Mathew  Frederick, 


P.  S.  Steiner, 
Abram  High, 
George  Conrad, 
G.  R.  Chrisman, 
Robert  Ferryman, 
Samuel  Young, 
Andrew  McBride, 
Philip  Ream, 
Joseph  Rhodes, 
Jacob  Hartman, 
Reason  Wall, 
Win.  Case, 
W.  C.  Britton, 
A.  Hilbert, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Wm.  Irving, 
George  Plewes, 
A.  D.  Crane, 
Wm.  II.  Plum, 
J.  P.  Britton, 
J.  H.  Chandler, 
George  L.  Case, 
Daniel  Lilly, 
V.  Waltman, 
Holding  Ferryman, 
William  Crane,  Sr., 
Win.  II.  Dean, 
Adam  Krider, 
Freeman  Briggs, 
Samuel  Fulmer, 
Samuel  Bollarid, 
J.  C.  Rudesill, 
L.  A.  Irvine, 
John  J.  Mohn, 
Gustave  A.  Eberliard. 


THE  WAE. 

The  course  of  events  within  the  last  few  weeks 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  people,  es- 
pecially in  the  country,  to  the  greatness  of  the  task 
the  North  has  undertaken,  in  endeavoring  to  con- 
quer the  South ;  for  this  is  the  practical  definition 
of  Coercion,  or,  if  preferred,  of  "  Enforce  the  Laws," 
throughout  the  (late)  Union.  There  is  as  much 
patriotism  as  ever,  and  as  great  a  willingness  to 
submit  to  privations,  hardships  and  sacrifices,  for  the 
sake  of  the  country.  But  as  the  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  examine  their  own  affairs,  and  form  their 
own  opinions  as  to  the  way  things  are  going,  so  now 
they  are  beginning  to  inquire  where  is  all  this  to 
end?  What  good  will  it  do?  Can  we  bring 
8,000,000  of  brave  people  into  subjection  by  force 
of  arms  ?  If  we  could,  what  sort  of  a  Union  would 
that  be?  and  what  will  it  cost  the  North,  in  men 
and  money,  to  accomplish  such  a  result?  These 
and  similar  inquiries  are  not  confined  to  those  who 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the  war,  but  include 
also  some,  we  believe  many,  who  have  hitherto 
seemed  to  enter  cordially  into  the  war  policy  of  the 

fovernment.     Peace  meetings  and  peace  flags  are 
ecoming  more  numerous. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller,  writing 
from  Bradford,  Vermont,  says : — 

"Although  there  has  been  no  public  action  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  in  this  vicinity,  there  are  numbers 
who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  carry  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration  to  the  extent  of  denouncing 
the  war,  and  in  some  instances  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy witli  the  South." 

The  action  of  the  Democracy  in  Ohio  and  other 
States  shows  that  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  on 
the  basis  of  Abolition,  it  will  lose  the  support  of 
those  who  have  furnished  a  majority  of  our  volun- 
teers. The  Baltimore  Patriot  says  of  the  war 
leaders : — 

"  They  have  denounced  as  weakness  and  treason 
the  idea  of  adjusting  our  national  difficulties  in  any 
other  way  than  by  force  of  arms  and  the  overthrow  of 
rebels,  and  they  have  partially  succeeded  in  their  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  discovered  that,  after  all  their  cries 
to  the  contrary,  they  have  been  working  all  the  time 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

The  Newburyport  Herald  anticipates  that  a  draft 
for  troops  and  a  direct  tax  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
each  of  which  it  infers  will  have  to  be  made  to  in- 
sure success,  will  be  so  obnoxious  as  to  create  a 
"  different  state  of  feeling  upon  the  whole  question." 
"  People  ever  so  patriotic,  do  not  like  to  be  turned 
out  of  doors  or  starved,  for  any  national  purpose." 

The  Boston  Transcript  finds  fault  with  the  len- 
iency of  the  government  towards  secessionists  and 
conditional  Unionists,  and  says: — 

"  If  it  be  not  rebellion — treason,  that  we  are  trying 
to  crush,  it  would  seem  most  economical,  to  say  the 
least,  to  withdraw  our  forces,  break  up  the  blockade 
at  once,  summon  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  associates  to 
Washington,  and  enter  upon  an  agreement  to  differ 
and  separate ! " 

The  Rochester  Union,  which  has  been  an  earnest 
advocate  of  a  vigorous  war,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  says : — 

"It  will  not  be  the  most  surprising  thing  in  the 
world  if  our  own  capital  should  yet  lie  taken  by  the 
enemy  before  the  administration  shall  have  recog- 
nized him  even  as.  a  belligerent.  The  federal  civil  au- 
thorities are  decidedly  punctilious.  They  will  not 
make  any  concessions  to  the  Southern  people,  lest  their 
action  be  construed  into  some  sort  of  recognition  of 
the  rebel  authorities.  Tliey  will  not  recognize  the 
Jeff.  Davis  power  as  entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  for 
a  similar  reason.  Hence  there  can  be  no  exchange  of 
prisoners;  but  the  embarrassment  accruing  from  this 
abnormal  state  of  things  is  pretty  much  all  on  our  own 
side.  And  the  eventual  mortification  resulting  from 
such  recognition — which  must  sooner  or  later  inev- 
itably take  place — will  be  all  the  greater,  for  being 
forced  upon  our  government  after  long  and  obstinate 
resistance.  This  war  cannot  possibly  be  terminated  in 
any  manner  whatever,  without  at.  least  a  recognition 
of  belligerent  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy." 

We  might  quote  from  other  journals,  but  the 
above  will  suffice.  We  do  not  apprehend  any  sud- 
den reaction  or  popular  upheaval,  but  such  pre- 
monitory symptoms  indicate  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  look  into  their  own  affairs,  and  that 
they  will  not  long  be  satisfied  to  lavish  their  blood 
and  treasure  upon  a  measure  which  promises  "  much 
loss  and  no  gain,"  as  our  President  Lincoln  expressed 
it  in  his  April  Message. — New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

LETTERS  PROM  TEE  PEOPLE. 

Nicwiuirypokt,  July  2!),  1861. 

Editor  Hbeald, — Your  leader  of  this  day  is 
just  the  thing ;  it  hits  the  nail  directly  on  the  head. 

We  must  kill  the  Abolition  party  in  Massaehu- 
setts, — that  will  do  more  to  show  our  Southern 
friends  that  we  are  really  friends  to  them,  than  all 
other  things  combined.  If  we  had  treated  the 
South  respectfully,  this  disastrous  war  might  have 
been  prevented  ;  but  John  A.  Andrew  must  send 
the  blackest  of  Slack  Republicans  to  the.  Peace 
Convention,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
other  States  from  sending  Union-loving  men. 

This  war  should  be  Stayed  as  BOOD  as  possible. 
The  people  will  stiller  terribly  next  winter ;  and  if 


the  war  holds  through  still  another  winter,  God  only 
knows  what  the  laboring  man  and  his  family  will  do. 

For  God's  sake,  men  of  Massachusetts,  open  your 
eyes  and  see  where  this  infernal  nigger  business  has 
brought  you ;  and  it  will  certainly  ruin  the  country, 
unless  the  people  rise  in  their  might  and  crush  it  at 
once  and  forever. 

Let  the  ball  be  started  noio  that  in  November 
ext  will  crush  out  Abolitionism  forever,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Yours,  truly, 

"  DOUGLAS." 

Walpole,  N.  II.,  July  29,  1861. 

Editor  of  Herald  :  Sir, — We  were  right  glad 
to  hear  in  your  issue  of  to-day  and  yesterday  a  ring 
of  the  true  metal.  We  looked  at  each  other  and 
;ked,  has  the  Herald  a  new  editor.  We  looked 
again,  and  found  it  was  the  old  editor,  again  taking 
a  bold  stand  against  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
(the  Abolitionists,)- and  defending  the  principles  of 
our  late  lamented  statesman,  S.  A.  Douglas.  The 
administration  will  find  it  hard  to  continue  the 
course  they  have  taken  in  the  war  in  which  the 
country  is  involved.  Had  the  Democrats  of  the 
North  taken  the  course  that  Lincoln  laid  out  in  his 
Message,  ("  Let  it  be  shown  that  a  party  that  can 
carry  an  election  can  put  .down  a  rebellion,")  the 
North  would  have,  long  ere  this,  been  under  the 
reign  of  Jeff.  Davis.  In  our  town,  if  a  Democrat 
ventured  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  our 
first  battle,  he  was  called  a  traitor  and  rebel,  and 
out  of  forty  Wide-Awakes  in  this  town,  only  two 
have  gone  to  the  war ;  the  rest  cannot  leave  their 
families  or  business.  Can  the  merchants  of  Boston 
suffer,  and  continue  to  suffer,  till  ruin  stares  them  in 
the  face,  and  still  support  that  humbug  (Andrew)  ? 
Will  the  Democrats  continue  to  preserve  the  Union, 
and  still  be  abused  by  the  Republicans?  After  the 
Blacks  have  all  got  an  office,  either  in  the  capacity 
of  generals,  colonels,  majors,  &c.,  &c,  or  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  foreign  ministers,  custom  house  officers,  or 
any  other  place  to  get  a-  good  salary  from  govern- 
ment, then,  perhaps,  they  will  remember  those  who 
are  doing  the  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  not  till  then.  If  all  the  Democratic 
presses  of  the  North  will  take  such  a  decided  stand 
as  the  Herald  has,  we  should  soon  see  a  change ; 
the  Blacks  would  cease  their  abuse,  and  treat  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  with  some  respect. 
But  until  then,  they  will  go  on  the  same  as  usual. 

Let  us  hear,  from  day  to  day,  from  the  Herald, 
those  editorial  remarks  that  will  stimulate  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  fall  like  a  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  The  Herald  will  be  sought  for  in  Walpole 
with  that  eagerness  that  it  was  through  the  late 
Presidential  campaign. 

The  Democract  of  Walpole. 
— Boston  Herald. 


SUMNEE,   WILS0H  AND  AITDEEW. 

The  secessionists  point  to  the  election  of  such 
men  as  Sumner,  Wilson  and  Andrew,  as  evidence 
of  unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  do  not  now  believe,  and  never 
have  believed,  in  these  men,  and  shall  oppose  them, 
believing  them  to  be  unsound.  The  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  believe  that  to  be 
the  only  basis  upon  which  the  country  can  become 
again  re-united.  We  believe  the  defeat  of  Sumner, 
Wilson  and  Andrew  in  this  State  would  be  equal  to 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  in  Virginia,  and  would  add 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Union  sentiment  at 
the  South,  in  its  efforts  to  overthrow  the  disunion- 
ists.  It  is  of  no  use  for  our  correspondent  to  say 
that  he  despises  abolitionists  when  he  gives  to  them 
his  vote.  When  we  say  there  is  nothing  to  fight 
about,  we  mean  that  the  disnnionists  have  no  good 
reason  for  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  They 
have,  however,  seized  upon  the  violent  denunciation 
of  their  institutions  and  their  section  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  ultra-abolitionists,  to  excite  the  public 
mind  in  the  slave  States;  and  point  to  the  fact  that 
these  violent  men  are  in  power  at  the  North,  as 
evidence  that  the  whole  North  favors  the  doctrine 
they  have  advocated  so  persistently  for  years.  We 
believe  the  country  will  not  be  restored  to  peace 
and  prosperity  until  violent  men  in  both  sections 
of  the  country  are  set  aside.  This  being  the  case, 
should  not  the  true  Union  men  of  both  sections 
come  together  upon  the  great  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, and  vote  the  men  who  have  created 
this  disturbance  bores,  and  give  them  permission  to 
retire  to  private  life  ?  This  is  the  issue,  and  it  must 
be  met.  The  sooner  it  is  met,  the  sooner  will  the 
war  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  peace  prevail. — Bos- 
ton Herald. 


gjg^  Gen.  Butler  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  about  the  negroes  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. If  Gen.  Butler  thinks  they  are  free,  why  don't 
he  let  them  run  ?  Why  does  he  continually  raise 
questions,  and  force  the  administration  to  give  opin- 
ions which  may  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  Union? 
His  talk  is  rich  about  being  a  humane  man,  when 
he  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  party  in  this  State 
to  afford  protection  to  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
and  voted  in  the  Democratic  Convention  for  Jeffer- 
son Davis  for  President.  At  Annapolis,  Md.,  he 
was  for  using  the  United  States  troops  to  put  down 
an  insurrection  which  existed  only  in  his  imagina- 
tion. Now  he  is  moved  to  compassion  for  the  women 
and  children  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  whole  thing 
is  gotten  up  so  that  he  can  write  a  letter,  hoping  to 
make  a  little  capital  for  the  home  market.  If  he 
has  such  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  negro,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  him  to  see  that  the  Massachusetts 
mechanics  and  working  men  under  Iris  command 
are  provided  with  shoes  to  wear,  and  have  enough 
to  eat  ?     Humane  ?     Bah  ! — Boston.  Herald. 


Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  is  surprising  the  people 
more  by  Iris  pen  than  his  sword.  Ben  is  a  witty 
fellow,  and  must  make  a  lion  of  himself  somehow. 
If  he  could  get  into  battle  he  would  fight,  like  a  bull 
pup,  and  tiiat  would  satisly  him ;  but  they  have 
kepi,  him  in  a  kind  of  prison  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
like  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  where  a  captain  or 
lieutenant  would  have  held  the  Fort  as  well;  and 
not  Inning  a  chance  to  fight,  he  has  turned  general 
reformer.  Look  at  Iris  letter  on"  Contrabands!" 
He  wlm  was  the  Breckinridge  leader  of  Massachu- 
setts last  year,  now  leads  for  negro  emancipation 
and,  with  abolitionists,  puts  to  shame  even  Gov 
Andrew,  whom  he  leaves  a  long  way  behind  him 
Nor  was  he  content  with  the  enunciation  of  prinri- 
pies  to  settle  the  vexed  slavery  question.  One  day 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  follow  Father  Malliew" 
example  in  temperance,  ami  administered  the  pledfi 
of  total  abstinence  to  all  who  would  accept  it.  lie 
had  not  a  great  charaeter  in  that  line  himself,  and 
therefore  announced  his  conversion  to  begin  with, 
spilled  what  liquor  lie  could  lind  about  the  camp, 
and  then  signed  the  pledge  and  administered  it  to 
others.      Whatjvill  be.  Iiis  success  in  his  new  field  of 

operations  is  as  yet  doubtful ;  but.  when  lie  gets  tired 

here  thry  must  let  him  light,  or  he  will  dish  up 
something  else  lor  them.  Bell  Butler  is  not  to  keep 
still. — Newbnri/port  Herald. 


3  tltt  t  i  flits 


From  the  Sligo  Champion. 

THE  CIVIL  WAE  IN  AMERICA. 

TO    IRISHMEN. 

35  EecLES-S-r.,  Dublin,  2Gth  June,  1861. 
It  has  frequently  been  my  privilege,  during  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years,  to  address  letters  to  my 
countrymen  on  various  interesting  topics.  Tempe- 
rance, peace,  anti-slavery,  have  often  engaged  my 
pen,  in  earnest  appeals  to  them  to  take  the  side  of 
truth  and  justice,  so  that  Irishmen  might  always  be 
found  in  the  ranks  with  those  who  were  laboring  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization  over  the  whole 
earth.  Once  more,  my  countrymen,  I  appeal  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  wronged  and  down-trodden  — 
on  behalf  of  those  who  dare  not  speak  for  them- 
selves— but  for  whom  you  can  speak,  and  speak 
with  effect.  I  ask  you  to  put  forth  the  power  you 
possess  to  have  justice  done  to  the  colored  people  in 
America.  Now  is  the  moment  for  Irishmen  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  they  really  love  liberty,  and  that 
they  themselves  deserve  to  be  free.  A  civil  war  is 
now  raging  in  America,  in  which  Irishmen,  who  have 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  talcing  an 
active  part.  This  war  has  been  avowedly  undertaken 
by  the  seceding  Southern  States  for  the  maintenance 
of  slavery — for  the  maintenance  of  that  infernal  sys- 
tem which  places  man  on  the  auction-stand,  and  sells 
him  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  if  he  were  a  brute,  or 
some  inanimate  article  of  merchandize.  The  whole 
world  should  rise  up  in  moral  indignation  against  a 
system  which  makes  man  a  tiring  of  sale  and  purchase. 
This  civil  war  in  America  has,  as  I  have  said,  origina- 
ted in  the  Southern  States,  for  the  maintenance  of 
slavery;  and  the  Northern  States  are  indignant,  not 
because  such  is  the  object  of  the  South,  but  because 
the  resolution  of  that  portion  of  the  States  which 
has  declared  for  secession,  dissolves  the  United 
States  into  contending  parties.  This  the  North  as- 
serts is  rebellion,  and  must  therefore  be  met  by 
force,  and  put  down  with  the  strong  hand.  If 
Northern  men  came  nobly  forward  with  the  declar- 
ation that  slavery  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
exist  in  any  portion  of  the  Union,  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  world  would  go  along  with  them  in  the 
struggle;  but' no  such  righteous  manifestation  has 
bv.en  made  by  them.  Hurt  pride,  at  the  insolent 
bearing  of  the  South,  appears  to  be  the  sole  motive 
for  the  indignation  manifested  by  the  North  ;  and 
of  the  wide-spread  expression  of  indignant  popular 
feeling,  which  has  resulted  in  the  general  arming  of 
•the.  population  in  that  section  of  the  Union.  This 
feeling  is  not  deserving  of  the  world's  sympathy, 
because  it  is  not  based  on  any  noble  principle ; 
hence,  the  approaching  war  is  looked  upon,  rather 
as  an  insane  determination  on  the  part  of  the  North 
to  punish  a  few  refractory  members  of  the  Confede- 
ration, than  for  the  purpose  of  extending  civiliza- 
tion, and  establishing  liberty  throughout  their  bor- 
ders. For  this  reason,  no  European  interest  is  felt 
in  the  issue  of  this  warfare— no  one  cares  which  side 
is  the  victor.  The  pa.rties  are  preparing  to  slaugh- 
ter one  another,  and  there  is  no  noble  principle  ac- 
tuating cither  party.  What  can  Irishmen  do  to 
make  the  free  States  what  they  profess  to  be — real- 
ly free  States — and  to  turn  the  sympathies  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  on  the  side  of  the  North  ?  They  can 
do  much,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Irishmen  at 
home  can  implore  their  countrymen  in  America  to 
take  the  side  of  freedom,  in  its  widest  acceptation. 
Every  letter  that  we  send  across  the  ocean  should 
be  filled  with  entreaties  to  our  kindred  not  to  dis- 
grace their  name  or  their  lineage  by  lighting  for  the 
insane  idea  that  the  Union  shall  be  maintained  and 
slavery  sustained  also.  I  hold  that  fighting  is  al- 
ways a  folly  and  a  crime  ;  but  mad  and  wicked  as  it 
always  is,  it  becomes  ten-fold  worse  when  it  is  wag- 
ed against  liberty  and  justice.  We  should  plainly 
tell  our  countrymen  in  America  that  they  have  been 
too  long  unfriendly  to  the  rights  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  them  to  de- 
clare themselves  the  honest  advocates  of  freedom  — 
the  determined  opponents  of  any  system  which  puts 
a  shackle  upon  a  single  human  being.  Irishmen  in 
America,  you  have  the  power  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favor  of  equal  freedom  for  every  American  citizen  ; 
for  the  colored  man  as  well  as  the  white  man. 
Your  influence  is  great ;  exercise  it  now,  in  favor  of 
liberty  and  justice,  and  you  will  do  honor  to  your- 
selves and  to  old  Ireland.  If  you  be  false  to  those 
principles,  if  you  fight  to  keep  the  black  man  in 
chains,  you  will  have  a  blasted  charact'1-  and  your 
actions  will  cast  a  dark  shade  over  the  fame  of  your 
country.  Be  not  thus  unfaithful  to  truth  and  right- 
eousness, my  countrymen  I  Ireland  has  noble  mem- 
ories, which  should  attach  her  sons  to  noble  princi- 
ples. You  cannot  arrest  the  progress  of  man,  in  his 
onward  course  towards  a  higher  civilization  ;  but 
you  may  throw  some  impediments  in  his  way,  to 
your  own  dishonor.  Now  is  your  time  to  right 
yourselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  if  you  will 
draw  the  sword  to  maintain  tho  Union,  say  manful-, 
ly  and  nobly,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
that  freedom  for  all  shall  be  at  once  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land.  I  say  to  you,  fight  not  at  all, 
for  fighting  is  a  folly  as  well  as  a  crime;  and  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity;  but  adil  not  to  this  guilt  the  sin  of 
shedding  human  blood  for  the  maintenance  of  slave- 
ry, in  the  land  of  your  adoption.  The  curse  of  God 
and  the  anathema  of  outraged  humanity  must  visit 
you  for  wickedness  such  as  this.  Men  and  nations 
appear  for  a  time  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  their  crimes  ;  but  a  just  retribution  comes  in  the 
end  with  the  same  certainty  that  the  night  follows 
the  day.  The  guilty  complicity  of  all  the  United 
States,  in  the  sin  of  slavery,  is  now  producing  the 
only  fruit  that  could  be  gathered  from  such  a  course 
of  crime.  Terrible,  indeed,  will  be  the  punishment 
if  repentance  and  restitution  for  the  wrong  dune  for 
generations,  to  the  colored  man,  be  not  at  once 
made  by  tins  people.  I  hope  the  sword  will  soon  be 
sheathed,  and  that  the  fierce  passions  now  in  the 
ascendant,  may  soon  give  place  to  wiser  and  better 
counsels.  Slavery  is  the  fountain  from  whence  all 
these  bitter  waters  flow.  Peace  cannot  be  where 
slavery  exists.  I  am,  countrymen,  faithfully  yours, 
JAMES  HATJGHTON. 


From  tlie  Vermont  Chroniolo. 

DEATH  BEF0UE  SLAVERY. 

KimiNCJViELD,  V'i\,  Juno  10th,  1861 
Mr.  EdTTOB  :— If  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  past 
few  months  have  quickened  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  anticipated  events  of  the  future  are  likely 

to  raise  and  sustain  it  at  fever  heat.     u  We   are   in 

the  midst  of  revolution,"  was  the  commencement  of 

a  speech  iu  the  Senate  ehauiher.  mi  a  memorable 
occasion,  and  we  may  well  adopt  the  same  language, 
Im!  cannot  add  as  did  he,  "  Iritherlo   bloodless." 

To  (he  inquiry,  "What  is  the  cause  of  nil  this 
opmmotipn  and  preparation  to  shed  tinman  Mood  ?" 
but  one  reply  iu  response  comes  from  every  tongue, 


from  the  legislative  hall,  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
down  to  the  school-boy  often  summers:  SLAVE- 
RY! and  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  latter  with 
Liberty,  civil  or  religious,  is  as  utterly  preposterous 
as  to  attempt  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  profani- 
ty and  blasphemy.  And  the  moral  gulf  that  di- 
vides them,  is  as  wide  and  deep  as  that  which  sepa- 
rates Abraham  and  Dives.  The  encroachments  of 
Slavery  upon  Liberty  have  been  more  and  more 
apparent  for  an  age,  till  it  is  manifest  its  end  must 
come,  in  blood  if  need  be,  or  your  mountains  of 
granite  must  be  leveled,  and  your  mines  of  iron  ore 
exhausted,  to  build  bastiles  to  incarcerate  all  who 
hold  opinions  adverse  to  its  claim  to  reign  supreme. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  acted  and  sym- 
pathized with  a  party,- — few  in  numbers,  but  strong 
in  principle,  everywhere  persecuted,  in  Church  and 
State,  —  'yclept  Abolitionists ;  a  cognomen  more 
odious  to  slave-breeders,  man-thieves,  and  woman 
whippers,  than  traitor,  robber  or  murderer;  and  lit- 
tle less  so  with  the  Lords,  the  Adamses  and  Deweys 
and  Van  Dykes  of  the  free  States.  The  barbarism  of 
Slavery  was  never  overrated,  and  never  can  be.  In 
the  eyes  of  some,  the  foreshadowing  of  its  overthrow 
appears.  Lei  it  come  at  whatever  cost.  My  motto 
Liberty  before  Uniox  !  Oustice  before 
Law!  War  before  Tyranny!  Death  before 
Slavery  I 

My  head  is  white  with  the  frosts  of  fourscore  win- 
ters ;  but  the  great  Power  above  that  has  preserved 
my  constitution  and  continued  my  health,  almost  in 
the  vigor  of  middle  age,  may  yet  defer  "  marching 

■ders,"  till  I  witness  the  overthrow  of  Slavery. 
God's  will  be  doue.  But  I  perceive  that  a  great 
change  must  come  over  the  free  States,  especially 
over  the  government,  before  my  hope  can  be  indulg- 
ed that  any  decisive  steps  are  likely  to  be  taken  in 
that  direction;  at  least  for  the  present.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  witness,  as  I  have  already,  scenes  enacted 
by  those  in  authority,  which  would  wring  tears  of 
anguish  from  any  tiring  that  had  a  heart.  When 
colored  men  had  the  courage,  inspired  perhaps 
by  despair,  to  attempt  to  recover  the  liberty  which 
God  gave  to  man,  and  in  so  doing  encountered  per- 
ls and  hardships  which  would  have  immortalized 
white  men,  to  reach  Fort  Pickens, — only  to  be  re- 
turned by  Lieut.  Slemmer  to  the  hell  of  Slavery,  to 

I'ithe  under  the  torture  of  five  hundred  lashes  each, 

-my  blood  rose  to  fever  heat,  and  my  indignation 
higher  still,  to  think  that  I  had  aided  in  changing 
administration  which  had  been  damned  to  ever- 
lasting shame  for  its  corruptions,  crimes  and  war 
upon  humanity  itself,  only  to  be  repeated  by  an-. 
other. 

But,  sir,  I  have  another  case  to  pass  in  review,  no 
less  revolting.  A  Massachusetts  General,  volun- 
teering his  services  and  those  of  his  regiment  — 
which  had  been  so  lately  assailed  by  death-dealing 
missiles  in  that  modern  Pandemonium ;  alternately 
governed  by  the  mayor  and  the  mob,  at  the  option 
of  the  latter, — to  crush  out  the  "  vague  notions  of  lib- 
erty," imbibed  by  a  race  ground  under  the  iron  heel 
tyrants  for  ages,  and  groaning  to  be  delivered. 
The  horrors  of  St.  Domingo  dance  like  a  spectre  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  he  ignores  the  fact  that  they  struck 
for  liberty,  and  that  a  little  white  paint  would  have 
transmogrified  the  actors  in  that  drama  into  Chris- 
tian heroes  and  patriots  of  the  first  water.  He  fur- 
ther ignores  the  fact  that  the  cruel  mannings,  hot- 
iron  brandings,  and  burnings  at  the  stake  of  the  vic- 
tims of  tyranny  in  our  own  country,  far  transcend 
the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo.  His  recent  offer  to 
return  three  fugitives,  in  exchange  for  one  slave- 
holder's oath  of  fealty  to  the  Union,  with  the  fact 
before  him  that  three,  who  had  taken  the  oath,  were 
playing  the  assassin  a  few  hours  after,  is  no  amend- 
ment of  the  matter,  but  rather  adds  to  the  heartless 
turpitude  of  thewhole  transaction.(l)  A  slavehold- 
oath  ! !  What  is  it  worth  ?  In  the  contest  now 
upon  us,  the  thing  most  to  be  dreaded  is  not  defeat 
i  contest  of  arms,  even  if  repeated  a  hundred 
times,  but  deadly  compromise,  to  bring  back  slave- 
holders, with  slavery  still  lumbering  at  their  backs, 
to  be  more  strongly  entrenched  than  before. 

If  this  be  the  policy  of  the  government,  I  have  no 
prayers  to  offer  for  its  success.  The  discovery  near 
the  close  of  the  last  Congress,  of  so  many  weak 
knees  and  faltering  steps  in  leading  men  in  the  lie- 
publican  ranks,  marked  a  strange  and  lamentable 
contrast  with  their  avowed  principles  and  declara- 
tions during  the  presidential  campaign ;  and  if 
op  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  never  would  have 
written  his  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labor,  after 
witnessing  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  thirty- 
three,  the  report  of  the  Peace  Convention,. and  a 
vote  in  Congress,  two  to  one,  virtually  to  bind  that 
leprous  spawn  of  Pandemonium  upon  posterity  for 
all  time  and  eternity  too,  if  it  would  appease  the 
chivalry  ;  and  this  latter  vote  is  so  degrading  and 
humiliating  that  posterity  will  blush  with  shame  at 
the  record,  and  the  future  historian  attribute  it  to  a 
demented  understanding,  or  tho.  offspring  of  fear. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  close  this  long  letter 

th  the  following  sentiment : — 

The  Third  War  of  Independence :  May  it -never 
end,  like  the  two  first,  with  slavery  lumbering  at  our 
backs,  nor  the  present  age  dishonored  by  entailing 
that  leprous  spawn  of  Pandemonium  upon  the  next 
generation.  J.  S 

(1)  G-on.  Butler,  since  this  was  written,  has  much  im- 
proved iu  liia  idoiis  oouuerning  tbo  fugitive  slaves. — Eu. 
Lib. 


GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PLIGHT  PE0M 
BULL  EOT. 

The  editorial  correspondence  of  "Wilkes'  Spirit  of 
the  Times  furnishes  the  most  connected  and  intelli- 
gible account  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  that  we 
have  seen.  The  writer  differs  from  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses, iu  not  attributing  the  beginning  of  the  disor- 
der to  the  teamsters  or  the  civilians,  but  to  the  sol- 
diers themselves,  dispirited  by  seeing  the  immense 
reserves  brought  on  by  the  enemy,  and  startled  out 
of  their  self-possession  by  the  rapid  movement  to  the 
rear  of  the  caissons  of  the  regulars  for  a  supply  of 
ammunition.  His  description  of  the  scene  is 
graphic  : 

"The  Burnside  brigade  was  still  upon  (he  field, 
where  thev  had    received    from   Gen.    McDowell  the 

news  of  trie  victory,  and  consequently  had  heard, 

with  the  surprise  that  was  equal  among  all  o\\v  brig- 
ades, the  angry  reopening  of  the  light.  They  had 
seen.  tOO,  Ihe  other  brigades  file  oil'  toward  ihe  rear, 
but  having  no  orders  (or  such  movement,  and  not 
being  in  the  lire,  the  staunch  Rhode  Islanders,  Wis- 

cousmiaus,  and  71st  doggedly  held  their  feet,     lint 

Ihe  musketry  on  our  side  was  gelling    f.iint,  and  ihe 

great  guns  of  the  enemy,  unprovoked  from  our  al- 
most exhausted  batteries,  were  now  but  sparsely 
fired;  Everything,  therefore,  indicated  another 
lull,  and  it  could  not  be  made  certain  to  our  minds 

Iml.  that  we  had  really  won  the  victory  nflor  ,.11, 
and  that  Hie  last  cannonade  was  but  the  angry  fin- 
ish of  the  eneinv.      Suddenly  a   cry   broke   from   ihe 

ranks  of  "Look  there  I  look  there!"  and,  turning 

their  eyes  toward  Manassas,  ihe  whole  ofonr  droop- 
ing regiment,  as  well  those  who  were  moving  to  the 

rcai-,   as  those  who  stood,  saw   a  Sight  whirl,   none 


who  ever  gazed  upon  it  will  forget.  At  a  long  way 
up  the  rise,  and  issuing,  from  the  enemy's  extreme 
left,  appeared,  slowly  debouching  into  sight,  a  dense 
column  of  infantry,  marching  with  slow  and  solid 
step,  and  looking,  at  this  noiseless  distance,  like  a 
mirage  of  ourselves,  or  the  illusions  of  a  panorama. 
Rod  by  rod  the  massive  column  lengthened,  not 
breaking  off  at  the  completion  of  a  regiment,  as  we 
had  hoped,  but  still  pouring  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till 
one  regiment  had  lengthened  into  ten.  Even  then 
the  stern  tide  did  not  pause ;  for  one  of  its  arms 
turned  downward  along  the  far  side  of  the  triangle, 
and  the  source  of  the  flood  thus  relieved,  poured 
forth  again,  and  commenced  lining  the  other  in  like 
manner.  Still  the  solemn  picture  swelled  its  vol- 
ume till  the  ten  regiments  had  doubled  into  twenty, 
and  had  taken  the  formation  of  three  sides  of  a  hol- 
low square.  Our  awe-struck  legions,  though  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  approaches  of  despair,  could  not 
take  their  eyes  from  the  majestic  pageant,  and, 
though  experiencing  a  new  necessity,  were"1ro2eirto;* 
the  sight.  The  martial  tide  flowed  on,  the  length- 
ening regiments  growing  into  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  a  mass  of  black  cavalry  in  its  centre,  the  whole 
moving  towards  us,  as  the  sun  danced  upon  its  pomp 
of  bayonets,  with  the  solemn  step  of  fate.  This  was 
■war ;  compact,  well-made  and  reasoning  war.  It 
was  war,  too,  in  all  its  pomp  and  glory,  as  well  as  in 
its  strength,  and  we  at  once  comprehended  we  were 
beaten.  In  vain  did  our  startled  faculties  dart 
alertly  hither  and  thither  for  some  hope;  in  vain 
did  our  thoughts  turn  quickly  upon  Patterson.  It 
would  not  do.  Johnson  was  there  before  us,  with 
his  cool,  fresh  thousands — and  our  "Waterloo  was 
lost.  That  steady  and  untried  host  outnumbered 
the  whole  of  our  worn  and  staggering  columns,  and 
it  penetrated  us  with  a  conviction  of  resistless  pow- 
er. Decently,  however,  did  we  gather  up  our  force, 
not  by  general  order,  but  by  one  sensible  accord, 
and  sad,  and  pained,  and  wearied,  yet  conscious  of. 
victory  as  far  as  we  -had  fought,  we  folded  up  our 
columns  for  retreat.  The  only  ones  whose  hardi- 
hood clung  spitefully  to  the  strife,  were  a  few  regu- 
lars at  the  batteries,  who,  with  the  infatuation  of 
experts,  and  begrimed  with  the  mire  of  battle 
from  all  ordinary  recognition,  kept  peppering  at 
such  batteries  as  would  still  provoke  their  fire. 

Among  the  last  to  turn  their  faces  from  the  fight 
they  bad  so  gaily  sought,  were  the  Burnside  brig- 
ade, which,  accompanied  by  Sprague  and  its  gallant 
Brigadier,  and  headed'by  all  of  its  colonels,  retired 
in  line  of  battle,  with  orders  to  cover  the  retreat. 
Thus  honored  for  its  steadiness,  the  Rhode  Islanders 
took  off  their  battery,  and  the  71st  departed  with  its 
guns.  All,  thus  far,  had  gone  well  with  the  depart- 
ing movement,  and  our  battalions  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  field  were  retiring  with  decorum,  when 
of  a  sudden,  some  of  the  persistent  regulars,  who 
were  charged  with  the  projection  of  the  retreat, 
getting  out  of  ammunition,  sent  back  their  caissons 
for  a  fresh  supply.  I  have  described  how  that 
branch  of  the  service  made  its  charges  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  how  recklessly  it  always  sought  its  way  to 
the  front,  through  the  formed  columns  of  the  volun- 
teers. In  the  same  manner  did  it  now  go  back 
upon  its  errand,  riding  down  everything  in  its  road, 
and  scattering  the  ranks  of  the  regiments  in  every 
direction.  The  volunteers,  who  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  sight,  and  who  were  already  penetrated 
■with  the  pageant  of  the  descending  enemy,  could 
understand  the  movement  in  only^onc  way.  Those 
flying  carriages,  and  those  madly  w  were 

rushing  to  the  rear,  and  their  action  was  -  therSfH 
construed  into  a  wild  retreat.  The  thought  which 
appealed  to  their  agitated  minds  was,  that  if  the 
regulars  were  in  such  haste  to  escape,  it  was  neces- 
sary they  should  hurry  for  themselves,  and  one  fear- 
ful panic  took  possession  of  them  all.  The  ranks  of 
most  of  the  regiments  were  broken,  the  streams  of 
flying  men  commingled  :  even  officers  who  had  be- 
haved with  courage  throughout  the  day  felt  justified, 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  regulars,  to  urge  their 
men,  with  a  sympathizing  sense  of  pity,  to  hurry  for 
their  lives.  Thus,  mistake  piled  upon  mistake  ag- 
gravated the  misfortunes  of  the  day,  and  culminated 
in  a  calamity  which  will  rankle  in  the  pride  of  the 
republic,  throughout  all  her  history.  It  seems  mar- 
vellous that  men  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  battle 
so  bravely  during  the  entire  fight,  and  who  left  the 
field  against  a  courageous  foe,  with  more  than  equal 
honors,  could  have  so  sunk  into  such  puerile  bewil- 
derment;  but  so  it  was;  and  they  fled  headlong 
from  an  enemy  more  deeply  hurt  than  they,  and 
who  hardly  dared  pursue.  The  panic  soon  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  teamsters  of  the  Federal  army, 
who  improperly  had  pressed  too  near,  and  scamper- 
ing civilians  spread  the  terror  with  an  electric  speed 
fast  back  to  our  reserves. 


DEMORALIZING  EFFECT  OP  SLAVERY. 

The  evil  influences  of  slavery  are  fully  shown  in 
their  effects  upon  the  rebels.  In  order  to  extend 
this  institution,  they  have  sought  to  overthrow  the 
government,  and  to  do  this,  hesitated  to  use  no 
means  which  they  believe  will  prove  effective. 
They  appear  to  have  completely  lost  sight  of  all 
those  moral  restraints  which  are  found  in  civilized 
communities.  They  make  use  of  fraud  and  deceit 
whenever  they  think  they  can  profit  by  them. 
They  hate  us  so  intensely  that  they  outdo  the  prac- 
tices of  savages.  In  their  warfare  with  us,  they 
resort  to  the  meanest  trickery,  and  commit  the  most 
barbarous  deeds.  They  have  not  only  bayoneted 
and  cut  the  throats  of  (he  wounded  ;  they  have  not 
only  impaled  some  and  shot  at  others,  as  at  targets; 
they  have  not  only  shot  at  women  who  were  reliev- 
ing (he  wants  of  the  suffering;  they  have  not  only 
fired  upon  a  hospital ;  but  they  have  also  fired  upon 
a  surgeon  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  even  upon 
the  bearer  of  a  Sag  of  truce.  They  have  deluded 
our  troops  into  an  advance  by  displaying  i lie  stars 
and  stripes  like  friends,  and  then  mewed  down  our 
columns  with  masked  batteries.  Such  atrocities  as 
these  are 'Wall  calculated  to  arouse  the  indignation 
of  all  right-minded  persons.  They  manifest  a  spirit: 
of  fiencushness  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare. 
They  evince  a  haired  of  (lie  los  and  a  disregard  of 
the  dictates  of  civilization  which  must  win  for  the. 
rebels  the  condemnation  of  the  cnili/ed  world. 

Bnl  the  strange  feadire  of  (his  savage  warfare 
waged  by  the  South  is,  (hal  il  is  waged  for  ihe  ex- 
tension of  an  institution  which  is  claimed  to  be  di- 
vine.   Because  the  North  opposed  this  extension,  it. 

is  now  treated  by  the  South  as  a  lawless  people.  It 
lias    not.   denied   the    South   any    of  its    rights,   bn< 

simplv  because  ii  was  unwilling  to  have  an  institu- 
tion extended  which  it  knew  was  demoralising,  and 

which  it    saw  was  a   bar   to  progress,  ihe  South  has 

declared  war  againsl    it,  and    WM    to    (he    knife.      If 

slavery  he  thai  Christianising  institution  which  its 
advoeates  have  of  late  years  claimed  it  to  be.il  is 
very  singular  that  it  should  produce  upon  them  such 
demoralising  efiects,    Never  before  has  sw 

fare  AS  the    present    one    been  waged    for  81 

tian  institution.     Never  before  has.  a  Chria 
institution  rendered  its  supporters  utter!)  defiant  of 
all  those  principles  which  distinguish  Corh 
\     ■  I        World, 
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MASKED  BATTERIES. 

This  now  ihode  of  carrying  on  war  by  means  of 
masked  batteries,  is  a  little  more  inhuman  than  am- 
niotic to  which  resort  has  as  yet  in  the  world's  histo- 
ry been  had.  If  anything  was  wanting  in  order  to 
make  war  wholly  and  completely  horrid;  if  hitherto 
there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  fiendish  and  Sa- 
tanic department  of  war  ;  the  modern  masked  bat- 
tei-v  has  supplied  the  want  and  made  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  complaint,  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  all  means  of  attack  and  defence  are  al- 
lowable and  justifiable  in  the  prosecution  of  war. 
We  enter  no  complaint.  We  would  only  Lave  our 
readers  look  at  the  chivalrous  Southrons  as  they  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  these  masked  batteries. 

How  they  boasted  and  bragged  before  the  war 
begun  of  their  superior  prowess !  One  gallant 
Southern  knight  could  whip  a  dozen  mean-spirited 
Yankee  militia-men  !  A  whole  regiment  of  psalm- 
singing  puritans  would  be  put  to  flight  by  a  single- 
troop  of  blooded  Southerners  on  their  blooded  hors- 
es !  At  mere  sight  of  the  aristocratic  slaveholders, 
the  Northern  abolitionists  would  throw  down  their 
arms,  and  beg  for  quarter !  Before  the  hot  South 
Carolinians  and  the  haughty  Virginians,  the  cant- 
ing New  England  hypocrites  would  melt  like  molas- 
ses candy  in  July  !  The  vandal  hordes  from  the 
North  would  shake  in  their  shoes,  like  men  attacked 
with  fever  and  ague,  and  their  craven  hearts  would 
quiver  Jike  disturbed  calves'-foot-jelly,  at  the  sound 
of  the  coming  of  the  proud  army  of  the  South  !  No 
Italian  beggar  afflicted  with  scabies  ever  so  itched 
as  itched  the  brave  Southerners  to  meet  the  ped- 
dling Yankees,  two  to  their  one,  in  open  field  fight. 
No  egg  in  mid- summer,  was-  ever  spoiling  so  rapidly, 
no  New  York  Bowery  Mose  was  ever  spoiling  so  all 
over,  as  were  the  Southern  blood  and  '  first  family  ' 
men  spoiling  for  one  fight  with  the  depraved  Free 
States  army.  AVe  supposed  after  listening  to  all 
this  brag  and  bluster,  that  the  Southern  army  would 
be  found  upon  the  approach  of  our  volunteers, 
standing  in  the  clear  sunlight,  all  drawn  up  on 
some  wide  level  plain,  in  full  and  gorgeous  battle 
array;  that  Southern  arms  and  Southern  prowess 
would  have  performed  deeds  of  mighty  valor,  and 
have  achieved  most  daring  and  heroic  exploits,  in 
fair,  open,  hand  to  hand  fight ;  that  our  soldiers 
would  have  been  repulsed  in  every  battle;  and  that 
finally  the  few  of  our  men  who  might  have  escaped 
death  on  the  field,  would  have  been  driven  back 
home,  their  courage  all  gone,  their  colors  all  drag- 
gled, the  Union  all  shivered  in  their  hands,  and 
Yankee  Doodle  clean  played  out.  Such  effect  had 
this  brag  and  bluster  on  some  of  our  people,  that 
they  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  surrender  before 
the  fight ;  to  pattern  after  Col.  Crockett's  coon,  and 
come  right  down,  without  having  any  shooting. 

But  the^e_high-bred  Southern  men  of  such  high- 
Irag  pretensions  have  disappointed  us.  Instead  of 
proving  themselves  to  be  warriors,  they  have  turned 
out  to  be  sly  assassins  and  sneaking  murderers. 
They  have  avoided  every  opportunity  that,  has  been 
offered  them,  of  meeting  our  soldiers  in  fair,  open 
field  fight.  When  but  recently  we  advanced  with 
some  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  give  battle  to 
their  well-nigh  fifty  thousand,  and  they  fresh  and 
strong,  and  on  their  own  soil,  and  familiar  with  the 
whole  country  ;  we  found  them- — O,  what  valiant 
soldiers !— concealed  behind  masked  batteries,  and 
these  batteries  concealed  by  stones,  timber,  earth, 
grass  and  even  trees,  artificially  planted.  They 
thus  took  our  men  at  a  disadvantage.  When  one 
battery  was  silenced,  and  they  were  driven  on  the 
retreat,  they  halted  skiilkiugly  behind  another  bat- 
tery that  they  had  thrown  up  in  their  rear,  and 
again  had  the  advantage  of  our  men.  And  so  it 
continued;  our  men  constantly  exposed  to  a  most 
murderous  fire,  but  steadily  and  bravely  standing 
their  ground,  and  all  the  while  advancing ;  the 
bragging  Southerners  hiding  behind  battery  after 
battery,  and  never  daring,  or  very  seldom  daring  to 
meet  our  men  in  fair,  open  fight.  These  masked 
batteries  greatly  strengthen  us  En  the  belief,  that  in 
this  war  the  Southern  heart  is  full  of  cowardice ; 
that  the  Southern  army  dares  not  meet  our  army 
on  equal  ground  with  equal  chances. 

It  is  suggested  that  our  men  not  only  take  more 
pains  to  discover  these  batteries,  but  that  they  de- 
stroy them  by  setting  fire  to  tlie  woods  and  grass  in 
advance  of  their  march.  The  smoke  and  flames  to- 
— gGtfes-**i-ll-4*i^.the  cowardly,  sneaking  rebels  into 
retreat,  or  will  force  them  to  show  themselves 
open  field.  In  this  way  we  shall  get  "a  chance  to 
teach  them  that  they  are  no  match  for  Northern, 
loyal  soldiers,  and  that  their  safety  will  be  best  in- 
sured by  their  quick  submission. —  New  Bedford 
Evening  Standard.        * 

A  LOOK  DITO  A  SECESSION  MAIL-BAG. 

,  Washington,  Aug.  6,  1861. 

The  most  curious  and  yet  saddening  sight  I  have 
seen  is  the  contents  of  a  Secession  mail-bag,  taken  at 
Centreville,  and  filled  with  Southern  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  South,  but  mostly  from  South  Carolim.. 
I  found  the  mail  at  the  house  of  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer of  the  United  .States  Army-,  in  whose  possession 
it  was  placed.  All  of  the  letters  had  been  examin- 
ed, and  their  contents  were  mostly  social.  A  single 
lejjj^.frongptie  Manassas  post,  mentioned  the  esti- 
mated arrival  of  troops  at  Manassas,  just  before  the 
late  battle,  at  1,000  a  day.  This  was  the  only  pub- 
lie  information  of  warlike  importance.  Some  of  the 
letters  also  spoke  of  the  crops,  and  the  general  rep- 
resentation was  that  they  were  excellent,  both  of 
cotton  and  corn.  Provisions,  too,  seemed  to  be  plen- 
tiful enough,  but  in  one  letter  there  was  a  loud  cry 
for  salt,  and  in  others  for  sugar,  coffee  and  tea,  and 
in  another  for  clothing.  One  might  gather  from  the 
total  contents  also,  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war. 

But  the  most  striking  parts  of  all  those  letters  was 
the  intensified  hate  of  most  of  the  writers  for  the 
Northerners,  and  especially  for  "the  Yankees,"  as 
most  of  the  Northern  people  arc  called  at  the  South. 
Beelzebub  himself,  inspired  by  all  the  demons  of 
Pandemonium,  could  hardly  have  improvised  more 
bitterness,  contempt  or  passion.  The  temper  of  the 
letters  written  by  the  women  was  four-fold  worse 
than  the  compositions  of  the  men.  In  one  place  the 
"  dear  creatures,"  in  petticoats,  were  threatening  to 
get  up  full  suits  of  female  garments  to  present  to'the 
young  men  who  would  not  volunteer  for  the  war,  to 

Eut  down  the  mean,  invading  Yankees!  One  amia- 
le  girl  wanted  her  lover  to  kill  a  Yankee  or  two, 
and  then  come  home  to  her  arms  and  heart  1  An- 
other female,  a  little  more  blood-thirsty,  bid  her 
lover  God-speed  in  this  work  of  killing  Yankees  ! 
Another  hoped  the  horrid  creatures  would  be  exter- 
minated on  the  field  of  battle  !  Still  another  had 
heard,  and  feared  that  the  report  was  true,  the  hor- 
rid Yankees  had  sent  some  of'  their  number  to  Ma- 
nassas to  noculafe  the  Southern  army  with  the  small 
pox.'.'  This  good  woman  had  probably  heard  of 
two  live  Yankees  who  visited  Canada,  the  one  shak- 
ing hands  with  everybody,  and  communicating  the 
itch,  and  the  other  following  close  at  his  heels,  with 
his  boxes  of  itch  ointment  which  were  warranted  to 
cure  !  At  any  rate,  our  South  Carolina  lady,  (an 
Edgefield  woman  I  believe,)  feared  that  the  Yan- 
kees would  spread  small  pox,  measles,  and  every 
other  contagious  disease,  to  their  excellent  and 
amiable  countrymen  of  the  South. 

In  some  of  the  letters  there  was  a  tone  of  piety 
mingled  with  bountiful  reflections  upon  Yankee  hy- 
pocrisy and  rascality.  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
prayer  for  peace,  and  an  honest  wish  that  the  war 
was  over !  Kindness  and  good  feeling  toward 
friends  and  neighbors  at  home,  with  expressions  of 
gallantry  for  soldiers  "fighting  the  enemies  of  the 
South,"  were  common  enough.  ~  But  toward  us  poor 
Yankees,  or  Northerners,  there  was  no  bitter  thought 
nor  coarse  expression  which  did  not  find  utterance. 
Somebody  has  to  answer  for  all  this  boiled-down  fa- 
naticism and  malignity  —  the  teachings  of  a  calum- 
nious press,  of  vituperative  public  men,  and  of  a 
general  bad  education. 

The  letters  I  read  were  generally  not  from  the 
so-called  better  classes  of  citizens.  The  school-mas- 
ter, if  ever  at  home,  was  abroad  when  most  of  them 
were  written.  The  expressions  were  common-place, 
and  the  style  as  atrocious  as  the  sentiments  uttered 
■were  generally  pernicious  and  vindictive.— Cor.  N. 
V.  Ivjpress. 

THE  NEGRO  QUESTION. 

We  find  the  following  passage  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Mr.  BtniNETT  (Dem.,  Ky.)  asked  leave  to  offer  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  inform 
he  House  whether  there  be  negroes  in  the  Army  of 
t  he  United  States  who  have  been  armed,  and  whether 
there  are  negroes  the  property  of  any  of  the  revolted 
States,  who  have  been  used  by  our  army  in  throwing 
up  breastworks  or  impediments;  and  if  so,  at  what 
places,  and  the  number  of  slaves  employed. 


Mr.  Burxktt  ineffectually  again  sought  to  intro- 
duce his  resolution,  to  which  at  an  early  period  of  the 
day  objections  were  made.  lie  wished  to  know 
whether  negroes  were  employed  in  the  army.  He 
desired  to  be  informed  from  an  official  source.  lie 
had  scon  them  in  uniform,  with  rifles,  bayonets,  re- 
volvers and  daggers  at  their  side.  Why  not,  then,  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  War  to  tell  us  how  many  are  in 
the  Federal  army'? 

Mr.  Cuhtis  asked  whether  the  gentleman  had  seen 
any  negroes  except  as  servants  'i  Had  he  seen  them 
in  squads  or  companies? 

Mr.  Burnett  replied  that  one  of  the  best  fighters 
he  had  ever  known  was  a  Kentucky  negro  who  went 
to  the  Yalley  of  Mexico  armed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  did  not  belong  to  any  company.  Mr. 
Burnett  further  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Curtis,  that  he 
had  not  seen  negroes  in  armed  squads. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  believe  they  accompanied 
the  army  in  any  capacity  except  as  servants? 

Mr.  Burnett.  I  do  not  know.  The  question  with 
me  is,  they  were  armed  like  others,  and  had  no  busi- 
ness there. 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  Hid  not  negroes  aid  Gen.  Jackson 
in  achieving  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Burnett.     I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  I  am  for  employing  any  muscle 
that  can  fight.     [Laughter.]     Adjourned. 

Next  to  the  sublime  impudence  of  this  Kentucky 
secessionist,  the  consideration  which  is  forced  upon 
the  reader  is  the  fitness  of*  doing  the  very  thing 
which  he  evidently  intended  to  deprecate  and  de- 
nounce. For  six  weeks  past,  negro  slaves  have 
been  employed  to  the  number  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  in  throwing  up  fortifications  and  digging 
pitfalls  for  the  Federal  army  at  Manassas  Junction. 
A  large  number  have  been  similarly  employed  at 
Yorktown,  Norfolk,  Winchester,  Pensacola,  Mem- 
phis, and  other  strategic  points.  It  is  boasted  that 
there  are  two  well-drilled  regiments  of  negroes  in 
Beauregard's  army,  and  it  is  known  that  Ben  Mc- 
Culloch  has  a  greater  or  less  number  of  Indians  in 
Ins  motley  crew  in  Arkansas.  Wherever  negroes 
or  savages  can  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  re- 
bellion, they  are  employed,  and  yet  this  brazen 
traitor  from  Kentucky  has  the  assurance  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  blacks  in  the  army  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Curtis's  mild  deprecation  of  Burnett's 
impudence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
proper  answer  that  could  have  been  made. 

What  is  the  case  before' us?  A  pro-slavery  re- 
bellion of  vast  proportions — a  rebellion  instituted 
for  the  double  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Consti- 
tution and  making  slavery  perpetual.  Fortius  pur- 
pose loyal  slaves  arc  employed  in  vast  numbers  and 
m  various  ways  under  the  lash.  Our  own  army, 
through  a  sense  of  honor  or  courtesy  too  nice  to  be 
appreciated  by  us,  is  sent  forth  under  a  strict  in- 
junction not  to  allow  a  single  negro  to  come  within 
the  lines,  on  any  pretext  whatever.  Even  while 
this  order  is  being  penned,  a  negro  is  bringing  into 
a  loyal  port  a  schooner  which  the  vigor  of  his  own 
arm  has  wrested  from  pirates  whom  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  catch,  and  Gen.  McDowell's  ink  is 
hardly  dry  before  he  finds  it  necessary  to  get  the  in- 
formation from  negroes  necessary  to  conduct  his  own 
army  with  tolerable  safety.  Finally,  he  threads  his 
way  through  roads  and  defiles,  obstructed  by  ne- 
groes, plunges  into  a  honeycomb  of  batteries  erect- 
ed by  negroes,  suffers  a  stunning  defeat  and  loses 
his  command.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  see 
Providential  causes  in  all  great  events,  will  pro- 
nounce the  whole  logical,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  economy. — Chicago  Tribune. 


perhaps  the  whole  South,  is  on  the  eve  of  a  most 
sanguinary  and  desolating  servile  insurrection. 
That  such  a  calamity  is  intelligently  feared  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  its  horrors  may  startle  humanity  at  any 
moment.  It  is  stated  that  such  is  the  refractory  dis- 
position of  the  colored  people  of  late,  in  the  more 
largely  slaveholding  section  of  the  Stale,  and  so  man- 
ifest are  the  symptoms  of  contemplated  and  precon- 
certed mischief,  that  an  earnest  recpiisition  has  been 
made  upon  the  Western  Carolinians,  for  the  imme- 
diate moving  to  the  disaffected  quarter  of  Home 
Guards,  (who,  by  the  way,  are  nearly  all  strong 
Union  men,)  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  regi- 
ments, for  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  anticipated 
uprisal. 

The  white  men  of  the  endangered  region,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  ab- 
sent from  their  homes  in  the  rebel  service  in  Virgin- 
ia, taking  most  of  the  available  arms  with  them,  and 
the  women  and  children  are  thus  left,  by  this  infat- 
uated desertion  on  the  part  of  their  natural  protect- 
ors, utterly  defenceless  against  brutalities  and  out- 
rages, which  the  heart  shudders  to  imagine.  It  is  a 
fact  of  great  significance — and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
fact,  for  my  informant  is  perfectly  reliable— that  the 
Home  Guards  have  refused  to  proceed  to  the  relief 
of  their  imperilled  neighbors,  under  any  other  ban- 
ner than  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  upon  condition, 
furthermore,  that  the  Secession  flag  shall  be  every 
where  hauled  down  at  their  approach.  Should  an 
insurrection  it)  North  Carolina  or  any  other  South- 
ern State,  assume  the.  formidable  proportions  which 
appear  to  be  threatened  in  this  instance,  it  would 
be  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
promply  intervene  to  put  it  down.  We  regard  the 
Seceded  States  as  still  in  the  Union,  in  spite  of  the 
pretension  of  withdrawal  made  by  the  demagogues 
who  now  bear  sway  there,  and  their  people  are  evi- 
dently entitled  to  the  protection  promised  in  the 
National  Constitution. 

Considerations  of  wise  policy  would  also  dictate 
this  course  to  thu^Adininistration  ;  and  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  Government  could  more  strongly 
commend  itself  to  the  affections  and  gratitude  of  the 
misguided  people  of  the  South,  than  by  an  act  of 
such  fatherly  and  beneficent  protection.  Again,  it 
would  discharge  its  plain  duty  to  the  thousands  of 
loyalists,  who  are  subject  to  a  common  danger  with 
the  insurgents,  and  more  emphatically  demonstrate 
the  power  of  the  Government,  and  'to  better  pur- 
pose, than  a  score  of  victories  over  the  rebels  them- 
selves, upon  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia.  Should 
this  view  be  taken  and  acted  upon  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  the  re-assertion  of  Union  senti- 
ments in  the  revolted  States,  would  be  immediate 
and  universal,  and  the  uprising  of  the  blacks  would 
become  the  providential  means  of  suppressing  the 
unholy  rebellion  of  their  masters  against  the  best  and 
most  paternal  Government  men  ever  lived  under, 
and  re-establishing  upon  firmer  foundations  than  at 
any  time  before,  this  mighty  temple  of  civil  and  re.-- 
ligious  liberty  which  now  seems  to  be  falling  into 
ruins,  under  the  parricidal  hands  of  traitors. 


EEBEL  LETTERS. 

The  following  letters  came  into  the  possession  of 
Lieut.  Hubbard,  of  this  city,  and  were  by  him  for- 
warded here,  and  handed  to  us  by- Dr.  Tebbetts. 
They  are  rich  and  racy  in  ideas  and   orthography  : 

"Failfax  Court  house  July  the  14 
Deer  Sur  take  this  opertinet  of  riting  few  lines 
hoping  that  the  will  find  you  and  your  wife  in 
good  helth  as  i  am  at  present  tank  god  there  was  no 
youse  of  riting  anny  Sonner  to  you  i  wold  have  rit- 
ing to  yuu  Sonner  if  i  had  anny  thing  of  enportans 
to  rite  to  you  i  suppose  that  you  heird  all  from  the 
Kichardson  Gards  about  this  plase  but  there  is  one 
thing  i  have  to  say  that  the  was  thought  noting  hire 
these  was  put  down  as  roudy  set  of  men  in  Itech- 
inond  and  alt  the  way  hire  the  hav  acted  the  bagard 
i  have  bird  one  of  there  one  men  say  that  a  man 
wit  a  Green  shirt  wold  Get  noting  to  by  anny  where 
i  am  verry  gad  gou  did  not  Com  witthein  or  anny 
one  i  new  we  are  in  Camp  hire  and  we  hav  hard 
duty  to  Bidding  Batteryes  and  trinche  and  dril  and 
pickeds  and  scermgn  and  gard  mouen  but  noting  if 
we  win  the  day  wich  i  tink  will  plesc  godwe  have  8 
rig  hire  and  more  Coming  every  day  from  Richmand 
we  do  not  the  our  that  we  will  have  i  fite  but  we 
ar  reddy  at  anny  time  for  it  there  is  Som  Splendid 
girls  owt  hire  and  \cry  good  nature  to  us  i  have 
have  more  to  say  For  a  few  day  rite  to  me  sone  and 
let  me  now  how  you  and  ycur  wife  is 

Giv  my  luv  to  John  McNsil  and  to  all  the  men  in 
the  Shop  and  to  Mr  McLich  and  family.  Direct 
your  lether  to  cap  Bett  of  Bookes  gards  2  rig  of  S 
C  volenteers 

I  Kaimen  yon  umbel  and  throo  Friend 

P  F  Conway" 

"  Head  Quarters  Camp  Beauregard  Fairfax 
Court  house  yankee  county  I  call  it  June  the  29  61 
Dear  friend  I  now  seat  my  self  in  order  to  let  you 
no  that  I  am  as  well  as  I  could  expect  we  have  left 
bulrun  and  marched  to  fairfax  Court  house  we  left 
bulrun  on  the  21  about  sundown  and  marched  12 
miles  that  night  we  landed  there  about  three  oClock 
the  next  morning  we  were  all  broke  down  nerely  we 
fellers  that  had  the  measles  broke  in  the  law  office 
and  slept  in  there  for  it  was  araining  the  rest  of 
them  fell  down  on  the  ground  and  sJept  in  the  rain 
we  had  avery  heavy  load  to  toat  we  had  our  ham- 
per-sacks full  of  provision  our  knaps  sacks  with  our 
cloths  and  blankets  our  cartridge  boxes  full  of  car- 
tridge which  was  very  heavy  our  canteens  full  of 
water  and  our  muskets  and  almost  stifled  with  the 
dust  we  took  one  prisoner  last  night  he  was  aeap- 
tain  we  put  him  in  Jail  we  are  going  to  march  on 
them  in  a  few  days  there  are  5000  troops  in  five 
miles  of  us  our  pickets  are  in  one  mile  of  each  other 
we  are  going  to  drive  them  away  and  then  go  on  to 
elaxandre  and  storm  it  rite  away  we  want  to  give 
them  2  or  3  good  whippings  before  the  fourth  of  Ju- 
ly and  they  will  make  peace  then  I  hear  some  of  the 
men  talking  that  old  abe  is  beging  for  peace  now 

you  have  Quit  writing  I  shall  have  to  come  down 
on  you  about  it. 

we  had  aheap  of  sick  men  when  we  started  to 
march  we  thought  we  would  have  abattle  about  day 
the  next  morning  but  nothing  of  it  it  will  come 
though  the  blood  is  thick  here  where  they  had  that 
battle  in  the  street  the  yankey  holowed  dont  shoot 
do  pray  dont  shoot  and  run  like  blazes  they  did  not 
think  there  was  any  tropes  here  the  dread  tho  South 
Carolinas  tel  Joel  Nat  is  well  and  is  doing  well  me 
and  him  stood  gard  last  night  off  this  morning  tell 
him  he  had  better  stay  at  home  and  not  come  here 
for  it  wont  do  tell  him  to  stay  with  his  mother  for 
the  company  knows  he  is  not  able  to  stand  the 
camp  they  know  it  is  not  cowardice  of  nor  do  they 
think  any  such  of  him  if  he  was  to  come  the  doctor 
would  send  him  back  give  my  respects  to  all  the 
friends  yours  Wilson  Hough" 


[Correspondence  of  the  Now  York  Tribune.] 

IMMINENT  PEEIL  OF  A  SLATE  IHSUEEE0- 
TI0N. 
JoNESBonouGir,  Tenn.,  July  28,  1861. 

I  take  the  stage  hence  for  Morgantown,  N.  C, 
to-morrow,  but  will  meantime  drop  you  a  few  lines 
from  this  point.  My  journey  thus  far  has  not  been 
altogether  without  adventure,  especially  that  part  of 
it  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  but  of  this  I  reserve 
details  till  my  return. 

The  intelligence  from  North  Carolina  is  of  a  rath- 
er exciting  nature.  In  addition  to  the  general 
and  growing  popular  discontent  at  the  miserable 
mismanagement  of  affairs  since  the  State  was  plung- 
ed into  Secession,  the  most  alarming  apprehensions 
arc  indulged,  of  a  fearful  and  bloody  outbreak  of 
the  slaves.  For  months,  this  class  of  the  population 
have  been  betraying  great  uneasiness,  occasioned 
doubtless,  by  the  unusual,  and  to  them  rather  inex- 
plicable military  movements  about  them,  and  whieh 
they  not  very  strangely  suppose  in  some  way  to 
concern  themselves.  There  are  numerous  rumors 
afloat  to  the  effect  that  in  some  of  the  middle  coun- 
ties, servants  have  risen  on  their  masters,  and  that 
whole  families  have  been  brutally  butchered  at  mid- 
night. To  these  reports,  however,  lam  slow  to  give 
credence  ;  I  believe  they  are  mostly  the  creations  of 
imaginations  always  lively  to  the  latent  perils  of 
shareholding  society,  and  now  especially  distemper- 
ed by  the  aggravated  dangers  of  the  times.  But 
"  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  Borne 
fire;"  and  it  may  turn  out  that  the  facts  have  not 
been   exaggerated,  and  that  North  Carolina,  and 
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INDICATIONS  OF  PE0GEESS. 

As  time  advances  —  as  the  rebellion  and  the  war 
instituted  by  the  slaveholders  are  proceeding  to  bring 
forth  their  appropriate  fruits —  as  Northern  men  come 
nearer  to  a  full  understanding  of  what  dispositions 
and  what  principles  are  formed  by  the  practice  of 
slaveholding,  and  of  the  readiness  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  Southern  despots  extend  their  tyr- 
anny, when  occasion  serves,  from  blacks  to  whites — 
more  and  more  indications  appear  that  the  free  States 
are  learning  their  appropriate  lesson  for  the  hour; 
more  and  more  plainly  it  is  manifested  that  the  doom 
of  slavery  is  sealed. 

The  letter  of  General  Butler  (which  was  given  in 
last  week's  Liberator  )  is  the  most  signal  specimen  of 
this  advancing  change.  His  keen  observation  sees 
that  the  people  are  changing,  and  that  the  causes  of 
this  change  must  necessarily  lead  them  much  further 
in  the  same  direction,  and  he  seizes  the  occasion  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  in  the  advance.  His  "  con- 
traband" theory  was  an  ingenious  trick  for  an  exist- 
ing emergency,  but  its  consequences  showed  him  that 
the  suhjeet  must  be  considered,  approached,  and  acted 
on,  with  seriousness  and  with  energy.  However  lit- 
tle his  good-will  may  have  gone  with  this  movement, 
he  must  have  the  credit  of  actively  and  openly  enter- 
ing upon  it  first  of  all  the  people  in  authority  ;  of  pre- 
ceding the  President  and  the  Cabinet  in  the  discharge 
of  a  most  important  duty  whieh  they  should  have  ful- 
filled months  before,  but  which  they  have  been  ignor- 
ing and  evading  in  a  manner  as  discreditable  to  their 
character  as  to  their  office.  General  Butler  accepts 
this  duty  from  which  his  employers  shrink.  He 
speaks  plainly  of  the  new  ground  needful  to  be  as- 
sumed, of  the  reasons  which  make  it  needful,  and 
of  Lis  personal  readiness  to  act  in  the  premises ;  and, 
by  demanding  explicit  instructions  upon  the  very  mat- 
ters which  those  employers  had  been  evading  and 
ignoring,  he  obliges  them  to  make  some  open  move- 
ment towards  a  solution  of  the  great  problem. 

The  reply  to  this' letter,  sent  by  Simon  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  instructs  General  Butler  (or  seems 
to  instruct  him,  for  the  language  is  circuitous  and  in- 
volved) to  receive  "  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  "  all  negroes  who  seek  refuge  with  him,  and  to 
employ  them  "  under  such  organizations  and  in  such 
occupations  as  circumstances  may  suggest  or  require," 
for  the  benefit  of  that  service,  whether  their  flight  be 
from  loyal  or  disloyal  masters.  General  Butler  is 
required  also  to  keep  a  record  showing  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  names  and  char- 
acters (as  loyal  or  disloyal)  of  the  masters,  and  to 
report  to  the  War  Department,  at  least  twice  in  each 
month,  his  action  in  the  premises. 

There  is  in  this  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  — 
just  as  there  has  been  in  all  the  messages  and  pro- 
clamations of  our  "^Republican"  administration  — a 
parade  of  faithfulness  to  the  pro-slavery  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Secretary  volunteers  his  opin- 
ion that  "  a  just  compensation  "  will  he  paid  by  Con- 
gress for  the  services  of  fugitives  from  loyal  masters, 
and  that  this  will  be  paid  to  the  masters,  instead  of  to. 
the  laborers  who  perform  the  service.  Nevertheless, 
the  expressions  quoted  in  the  paragraph  preceding 
this  plainly  authorize  General  Butler  to  enrol  in  the 
army  so  many  of  these  fugitives  as  he  shall  find  or 
make  fit  for  military  service.  If  he  shall  do  this, 
giving  a  prompt  and  practical  illustration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  men  selected  from  these  fugitives  in  a 
war  against  those  who  have  hitherto  held  them  in  sla- 
very, he  will  have  done  more  than  the  whole  govern- 
ment have  yet  done  towards  bringing  this  contest  to  a 
successful  termination.  Whether  he  will  do  this  re- 
mains to  be  seen;  hut  his  antecedents  authorize  the 
supposition  that  he  will  not  shrink  from  vigorously 
pursuing  any  course  of  policy  which  he  has  judged  it 
fit  openly  to  commence. 

A  further  sign  of  encouraging  progress  is  seen  in 
many  of  those  members  of  the  periodical  press  which 
have  hitherto  been  adverse  to  anti-slavery.  In  them 
we  must  recognize  vacillation  — an  occasional  mention 
of  slavery  as  the  source  of  the  whole  trouble,  and 
needing  to  be  treated  as  such,  alternating  witli  their 
customary  nonsense  about  carrying  on  the  war  solely 
to  maintain  the  Union  and  the  Government  —  as  real 
progress.  As  the  war  advances,  as  the  burdens  of  it 
fall  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  people,  as  the 
rebels  display  more  and  more  of  those  base  and  cruel 
and  dishonorable  traits  of  character  which  have  be- 
come familiar  and  customary  to  them  as  slaveholders, 
the  change  above-mentioned  in  our  Northern  editors 
will  increase.  They  will  talk  less  and  IeBs  about  re- 
specting and  guarding  the  "institutions  "  of  highway 
robbers.  They  will  hesitate  less  and  less  about  desig- 
nating that  which  is  at  once  the  enemy's  weakness 
and  wickedness  as  the  chief  point  to  bo  attacked  in 
this  war.  Their  praise  and  advocacy  of  Union  will 
be  directed  more  towards  a  prospective  union  of  those 
who  prize  freedom  for  all,  and  who  wish  to  found  their 
government  on  that  idea,  than  to  that  past,  merely 
nominal  union,  which  absurdly  attempted  to  coiubino 
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slavery  with  freedom,  and  which  has  cherished  the 
former  well-nigh  to  the  ruin  of  the  latter.  Every 
new  instance  of  a  flag  of  truce  fired  upon  by  the 
rebels— every  new  battle  after  whieh  our  wounded 
are  bayoneted  by  them  — wilt  cause  more  and  more 
of  these  hesitating  manufacturers  of  public  opinion 
openly  to  say,  Slavery  must  now  be  overthrown  and 
exterminated  I  It  is  time  to  crush  the  viper  whose 
growth  we  have  been  so  foolishly  cherishing! 

Another  indication  of  progress  is  seen  in  the  condi- 
tion and  attitude  of  the  more  persistently  pro-slavery 
Northern  newspapers.  Some  of  these  (like  the  Courier 
of  this  city)  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  crying 
out  for  help,  and  of  representing  large  and  speedy 
extra  contributions  as  indispensable  to  their  continu- 
ance. Others  (like  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce) are  redoubling  their  efforts  for  compromise, 
working  with  a  zeal  which  seems  to  show  them  seri- 
ously fearful  that  "their  time  is  short,"  The  paper 
last-mentioned  dwells  upon  the  evils  of  open  conten- 
tion, as  if  that  were  worse  than  the  quiet  continuance 
of  an  alliance  used  to  betray  and  ruin  us;  it  enu- 
merates the  taxes. which  war  will  bring,  as  if  these 
were  worse  than  the  continual  eating  out  of  our  very 
vitals  by  slavery;  it  laments  over  the  diminished 
congregations  in  the  churches  at  Washington,  as  if 
the  forms  of  public  worship  were  more  important  than 
the  substance  of  religion,  and  as  if  prayer  for  peace 
were  more  important  than  work  for  righteousness ; 
and  the  one  thing  which  it  finds  to  rejoice  at  is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  paper  in  Cincinnati,  called 
27ie  Banner  of  Reunion,  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
Compromise. 

In  my  judgment,  these  various  and  diverse  signs  of 
the  times,  point  to  successful  progress  far  rather  than 
to  discouragement  and  retrogression. — c.  k.  w. 


CELEBRATION  0E   THE  PIEST  0E  AUGUST 

AT  ABINGTON. — [cOSCLL'DED.] 

Afternoon  Session.  At  2  o'clock,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  the  Town  Hall,  when  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  a  very  large  gathering  of  people 
at  the  Grove,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  that  place 
was  put,  and  carried.  Shortly  after,  the  President 
(Mr.  Garrison}  took  his  position  on  the  platform  at 
the  Grove,  when  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were 
commenced  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  "The  Slave," 
to  the  air  of  "  Scots  wha  hue,"  of  which  we  give  the 
opening  stanza : — 

"  Lo  !  in  Southern  skies  afar, 
Mounted  on  Oppression's  car, 
Hides  n  pale  and  sickly  star — 

God  of  Slavery  ! 
Misery,  with  ghastly  train, 
Dealing  horror,  woe  and  pain, 
Sweeps  ill  tin  jr  his  IV 11  domain, 

Like  the  troubled  sea." 

The  names  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  then 
read,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  im- 
portant duties,  while  the  President  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  said  the  impression  seemed  to  prevail 
in  some  minds,  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Abolitionists  to  consider  their  work  so  well- 
nigh  accomplished,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  stand  still  and  suspend  all  action;  but  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  sucli  feeling.  There 
was  no  design ,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  this  cause,  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
their  purpose  to  see  that  slavery  is  utterly  abolished. 
He  thought  they  had  need  of  increased  vigilance. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  solemn  crisis  . 
and  if  the  nation  was  to  he  saved,  it  would  be,  under 
God,  by  the  Abolitionists — by  those  who  are  resolved 
to  make  no  compromise  with  the  Slave  Power,  but  to 
demand,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  that  every 
slave  shall  he  set  free  ;  proclaiming  in  His  name,  and  by 
His  authority, that,  for  this  people, there  is  neither  peace 
nor  prosperity,  so  long  as  a  single  slave  is  left  in  his 
fetters  on  our  soil.  He  hoped  they  would  do  all  that 
they  could,  at  the  present  time,  by  way  of  contribu- 
tions, to  aid  the  efforts  that  would  be  made  by  those 
to  whose  hands  the  management  of  the  cause  had 
been  entrusted. 

Mr.  Garrison  then  proceeded  to  speak  in  reference 
io  the  war.  We  had  vain-gloriously  imagined,  he 
said,  hitherto,  that,  as  a  nation,  we  were  invulnerable 
and  immortal.  Alt  the  warnings  of  the  friends  of  the 
slave  had  been  laughed  to  scorn,  and  it  had  been  sup- 
posed that  by  no  possibility  could  any  harm  come  to 
us,  as  a  nation.  But  now,  the  most  tremendous  civil 
war  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  was  raging  between 
the  North  and  the  South — the  pillars  of  the  govern- 
ment were  trembling — and  men's  hearts  were  failing 
them  for  fear.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  state  of 
things  ?  Every  intelligent  and  honest  man  knew  it 
was  SLAVERY.  If,  therefore,  they  hoped  to  have 
peace,  prosperity  and  safety,  the  war  must  not  be  ter- 
minated until  "liberty  be  proclaimed  throughout  all 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Freedom  was 
loyal  to  righeous  law  and  just  government.  The  con- 
spirators were  slaveholders  and  slave-breeders,  and 
slave-hunters,  and  only  these.  They  were  the  party 
who  were  seeking  to  establish  a  reign  of  despotism 
whieh  should  blot  out  all  our  free  institutions,  as  well 
as  perpetuate  slavery  on  Southern  soil.  They  hate, 
and  proclaim  that  they  hate,  all  that  pertains  to  free- 
dom ;  and  when  the  black  banner  of  slavery  should 
be  hoisted  triumphantly  here,  as  it  was  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  all  our  democratic  institutions  would  be 
overthrown.  What,  then,  was  the  obvious  duty  of 
the  government?  Evidently  this — to  declare  that,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  slavery  that  has  committed  this  trea- 
son, the  government,  under  the  war  power,  and  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  must  abolish  slavery. 
Until  that  was  done,  in  his  judgment,  nothing  was 
done;  nothing  hut  the  shedding  of  blood  in  vain  ; 
nothing  but  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  vain.  He  held  the  South  to  be  perfectly 
invincible  so  long  as  we  protected  or  respected  her 
slave  system.  The  South  felt  that  she  was  uncon- 
querable, and  would  be  in  the  end  triumphant,  be- 
cause she  saw  that  we  were  still  bewitched  by  the 
sorcery  of  slavery,  declaring,  even  in  the  midst  of  our 
sufferings,  losses,  bereavements,  and  enormous  ex- 
penditures of  money,  that  we  have  no  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  interfere  with  her  accursed  "  institution."  But 
let  this  government  write  the  motto  on  her  banner, 
"  Freedom  for  all  who  shall  rally  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes !  "  and  in  that  hour  the  death-blow  is  given  to 
treason  and  secession.  "  Where  there  is  no  fuel,  the  fire 
goeth  out."  The  South  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
the  liberation  of  her  slave  population ;  she  dread- 
ed it  more  than  she  did  the  armies  of  the  North, 
because  a  retributive  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  the  knees  of  the  oppressor  shall  smite  together 
in  the  presence  of  his  slave  standing  erect  as  a  man. 
The  slaves  must  be  called  upon  to  save  us,  them- 
selves and  the  country  ;  for  they  alone  could  do  it. 
This  would  be  a  noble  and  glorious  return  for  all  the 
wrongs  and  outrages  that  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them. 

What  infatu.il ion,  ns  well  as  wickedness,  in  our 
government,  still  seeking  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
slavery,  by  compromise,  under  the  old  "  covenant  with 
death."  when  that  covenant  is  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Slavocraey,  and  discarded  forever  by  them  I  Let 
emancipation  bo  proclaimed  !  He  held  it  to  be  nol 
only  a  wise  stroke  of  policy  in  war,  hut  the  imperative 
and  Christian  duty  of  the  Government  to  do  this. 
God  had  commanded  us  to  "execute  judgment  in  the 
morning," — that  is,  without  delay, — and  to  "deliver 
him  that  is  spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor, 
that  His  fury  might  not  go  out  like  fire,  and  burn  be- 
cause of  the  evil  of  our  doings."  In  the  altered  state 
of  affairs,  a  solemn  obligation  rested  upon  the  people 
and  the  Government  to  emancipate  those  who  arc 
pining  in  bondage  ;  and  not  to  do  this  was  to  be  guilty 
in  the  highest  degree.  They  had  a  right  to  do  it. 
The  South  was  in  hot  rebellion,  endeavoring  to  sub- 
jugate the  whole  country  to  her  diabolical  will,  Under 
the  war  power,  the  Government  hud  a  right  to  con- 
sult its  safety  and  the  general  welfare  by  removing 
the  source  of  danger  and  division.  Even  if  it  were  a 
destructive  work  to  bo  consummated, — like  burning 
their  towns  and  cities,  or  confiscating  legitimate 
property,— it  might  bo  done  to  any  extent,  under  the 


rules  of  warfc  But  it  was  to  do  no  violence,  and  corn- 
it  no  outrage.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  perform 
a  work  of  inestimable  beneficence  and  imperishable 
glory.  It  was  to  "break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free  ;  "  and  thus  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  South,  to  return  blessing  for  cursing, 
good  for  e-v.il,  and  to  bring  salvation  to  the  whole 
country.  This  great  act  of  justice  would  certainly 
disarm  and  suppress  the  rebellious  slave  -oligarchy, 
and  bring  the  war  speedily  to  a  close.  He  held,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  thing  the  friends  of  freedom  had  to 
do,  there  and  every  where,  was  to  cry  aloud,  in 
thunder  tones,  to  the  Government,  to  lose  no  time  in 
proclaiming  to  the  millions  in  bondage  in  the  South, 
that,  as  soon  as  they  can  place  themselves  under  the 
national  flag/.thcy  shall  find,  their  freedom,  and  be  pro- 
tected in  it.  Otherwise,  he  did  not  see  a  ray  of  hope 
for  the  North,  or  any  part  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
war  was  concerned.  None  but  the  slaves  could  con- 
quer the  South,  and  that,  not  by  the  bloody  process 
of  insurrection,  but  by  proclaiming  their  freedom 
under  law.  When  slavery  was  abolished,  the  cause 
of  the  war  would  be  gone,  and  the  slaveholders 
would  have  nothing  to  fight  for.  This  was  to  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  to  bring  it  at  once  to 
the  ground. 

The  nation,  said  Mr.  Garrison,  in  conclusion,  is 
just  as  near  destruction  as  it  can  be,  and  yet  be  saved. 
God  knows  whether  its  salvation  is  possible  or  not. 
But  I  say  again,  deliverance  to  us  all  must  come,  if  at 
all,  through  those  who  are  in  bondage.  We  have 
outraged  them  in  every  possible  manner;  we  have 
made  them  marketable  commodities ;  we  have  herded 
them  with  four-footed  beasts ;  and  now,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  suffering,  we  must  look  to  them  to 
save  the  republic  by  restoring  to  them  their  wrested 
rights.  Joining  their  forces  with  thoseof  the  Govern- 
ment, they  will  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
tyrant,  and  peace  will  soon  be  restored  to  our  bleeding 
and  dissevered  country.  My  friends,  our  word  must 
he — Emancipation  for  all  in  bondage  !  Emancipation 
under  the  national  flag !  Emancipation  under  the  war 
power!  Emancipation,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  because  it  is  right,  and  because  it  is  our 
imperative  duty  before  God.     (Applause.) 

Henry  C.  Whigut  said  he  had  a  short  speech  to 
make,  whieh  he  would  put  in  the  form  of  a  resolution, 
as  follows  : — 

Resolved,  That  slavery  is  the  cause,  and  abolition  the  only 
cure,  for  the  evils  that  now  overwhelm  the  nation  ;  and 
the  sooner  the  people  of  the  North  accept  that  as  the  issue 
which  tbey  are  called  to  meet,  the  better  for  all  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  nation  and  the  continent. 

The  President.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
adopting  Mr.  Wright's  speech  will  say  "Aye."  (A 
loud  shout  of  "Aye-")  It  is  an  unanimous  vote. 
We  are  all  ready  for  emancipation,  thank  God ! 

Andrew  T.  Foss,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  then 
introduced.  He  said  he  had  often  appeared  before  an 
anti-slavery  audience,  and  he  believed  never  with  a 
lengthened  visage.  He  had  always  been  hopeful  of 
the  success  of  this  cause,  and  never  could  doubt  that 
it  would  have  even  an  early  triumph.  But  never  had 
his  hopes  been  so  strong  or  his  feelings  so  exuberant 
as  tbey  were  now.  He  believed  that  their  work  was 
about  culminating,  and  that  they  were  to  see  in  their 
time,  what  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  commence  a  great  reform,  the  fulfilment  of  all 
their  prophecies  and  the  realization  of  all  their  hopes. 
He  believed  that  in  their  day,  they  were  to  see  every 
slave  in  the  land  a  free  man. 

He  was  full  of  hope  and  expectation,  because  he 
saw  the  North  and  the  South  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  battle  array.  He  knew  it  was  not  an  anti- 
slavery  war,  and  that  the  government  bad  declared 
their  determination  to  preserve  their  "covenant  with 
death  and  agreement  with  hell."  But  there  was  a 
power  in  the  world  other  than  the  Constitution  of  this 
land.  The  American  people  and  church  did  not  be- 
lieve in  a  "Higher  Law";  they  believed  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  highest 
authority  in  the  universe.  He  believed  that  there 
was  a  "Higher  Law,"  and  that  that  "covenant  with 
death  and  agreement  with  bell"  was  annulled.  He 
did  not  believe  there  was  virtue  enough  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  abolish  slavery.  The  voice  of  God, 
calling  upon  them  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  had 
been  unheeded.  But  they  had  passions,  if  they  had 
not  a  love  for  truth  and  justice.  This  war  had  made 
a  great  many  converts  to  anti-slavery,  and  among 
them,  many  of  the  clergy.  2\Tow,  Dr.  Adams  was  an 
abolitionist— gone  to  bed  with  Mr.  Garrison  (laughter 
and  applause) — and  Dr.  Kirk,  even,  was  praising  his 
(Mr.  G.'s)  principles.  He  felt  about  them  very  much 
as  the  good  old  mother  in  Israel  felt  about  one  of  her 
grandsons,  who  had  been  a  very  bad  boy,  and  made  a 
great  deal  of  sport  of  religion,  but  who  went  to  hear 
Mr.  Maffit,  and  was  converted.  She  went  over  to 
him,  just  as  he  was  saying  "  Glory  ! "  "  Glory  1 "  and 
exclaimed — "Don't  you  come  out  yet;  you  have  been 
too  great  a  sinner.  You  ought  to  eat  more  of  the 
bitter  yarbs  of  repentance  !  "  (Great  merriment.)  So 
I  say,  tbey  ought  to  "  eat  more  of  the  bitter  yarbs  of 
repentance ; " — but  out  they  come  I  (Renewed  laugh- 
ter.) 

He  believed  that  all  this  stir  and  commotion  meant 
freedom  to  the  slave.  But  he  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
solemn  thing  to  be  surrounded  by  circumstances  such 
as  those  in  the  midst  of  which  they  stood  to-day.  He 
did  not  feel  light-hearted  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North — for  they,  too,  were  men  ;  even  those  who 
bayoneted  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field  were  his 
fellow-men — must  be  stain  in  this  war.  It  was  sad 
and  terrible  to  think  of  it.  But  what  was  the  cause  t 
The  cause  was  slavery.  Yet  the  people  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  said  that  this 
was  not  a  "nigger"  question,  but  a  question  of  the 
life  of  the  government.  But  how  came  the  life  of  the 
government  in  danger  1  Not  from  any  cause  under 
heaven  but  slavery.  It  was  the  slaveholders  of  this 
land  who  were  the  rebels,  and  in  arms  to-day  against 
the  government,  and  if  all  the  slaveholders  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  there  would  be  no  contest  whatever. 
If,  thirty  years  ago,  the  American  people  would  have 
heeded  the  word  of  Mr.  Garrison,  this  question  might 
have  had  a  peaceful  solution.  If,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formed,  our  fathers  had  believed  in  right  and 
justice,  and  made  the  Constitution  for  freedom,  ex- 
eluding  slavery,  we  should  not  have  been  where  we 
are  to-day.    It  was  too  late  now — the  time  had  gone  by. 

Something  had  been  said  in  regard  to  whether 
they  should  go  on  with  their  operations.  By  all 
means.  Every  averment  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Abolitionists  in  regard  to  slavery  for  thirty  years  was 
now  proved  and  demonstrated  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men.  This  was  the  time  to  keep  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
men  open.  Nothing  but  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
could  save  the  government  from  compromise.  He  did 
not  feci  very  much  concerned  in  his  mind  in  regard 
to  what  the  government  intended  or  what  measures 
they  pursued  in  this  matter.  It  was  not  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  say  what  shall  be  the  issue  of  the  war. 
They  might  decree  that  nota  slave  should  be  freed  ;— 
they  could  not  help  it.  lie  did  not  believe  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  or  Gen.  Scott,  so  far  as  the  issue  of  this 
war  was  concerned,  had  much  more  influence  upon 
it  than  a  cab-driver  in  the  city  of  Washington.  They 
were  determined  to  re-inaugurate  the  old  Union,  !mt  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  do  it.  Events  ruled,  not 
men.  President  Lincoln  said  he  would  not  Invade  the 
soil  of  the  Southern  States;  butnow  be  had  little  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  troops  there.  lie  had  been 
forced  to  do  what  he  did  not  Intend  to  do.  The  hill 
just  passed  by  Cougrcss  in  regard  to  the  confiscation 
of  rebel  property  was  capable  of  being  construed  into 
an  act  of  emancipation  that  should  free  every  slave  in 
the  hind,  lie  knew  the  government  did  not  menu  it; 
but.be  knew  also  that  it  could  not  help  il,  and  every 
slave  .should  yet  he  free.  God  always  took  care  lo 
hav*  us  run  in  the  right  direction,  tiike  what  cGurw 
we  would.  The  slave  was  to  have  bis  freedom  ;  and 
when  he  boil  hi.i  freedom,  he  (Mr.  F.)  would  luvr  Lis 
jubilee.  They  should  all  yet  rejoice  in  (he  freedom 
of  the  slaves.    It  was  true,  that,  clouds,  baavj   and 


black  now  hung  over  the  land,  but  ho  saw  the  sun- 
ight  of  liberty  shining  through  the  rifts.  Those 
clouds  would  roll  back,  and  we  should  see  the  day  of 
peace  and  of  freedom;  and  then,  the  Abolitionists 
dd  hike  an  interest  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  be  like  other  men.  But  until  the  slave  was 
delivered,  he,  for  one,  did  not  mean  to  he  like  other 
people.  He  meant  to  be  a  despised  and  hated  Abo- 
litionist, making  all  Hunkerdom  mad.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

I  give  you  my  word  of  cheer,  said  Mr.  Foss,  as  he 
took  his  seat.  "The  Lord  liveth;  let  the  earth  re- 
joice I "     (Applause.) 

Pahkbb  Piixsbury  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
commenced  by  reading  the  following  resolution  :— 

Resolved,  That  a  "United  North,"  to  defend  the 
present  Constitution,  is  no  evidence,  or  necessary  in- 
dication, of  hostility  to  slavery;  but  instead,  while 
slave  in  surrections  are  to  be  suppressed,  in  the  fearful 
words  of  Gen.  McClellan,  "  with  an  iron  arm,"  and  eon- 
fiding  fugitive  slave  men  and  women  are  to  be  driven 
back,  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  to  their  tyrant  masters 
by  Northern  generals,  and  so-called  loyal  citizens,  as 
well  in  "  seceded  "  as  in  "  border  States,"  are  assured 
by  the  President  (since  the  war,  as  before)  that  they 
shall  be  religiously  protected  in  their  slave  property, 
and  their  system  constitutionally  and  irrevocably  per- 
petuated by  act  of  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  war, 
we  are  left  to  fear  and  to  believe,  that  should  the 
whole  adjustment  of  the  present  controversy  be  left 
to  the  powers  that  now  direct  and  rule,  the  result  will 
be  all  the  disastrous  calamities  of  a  terrible  war,  with 
no  possible  gain  to  Humanity  and  Freedom. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  said  that  Mr.  Phillips  had  criticised 
the  government,  in  the  morning,  with  great  force  and 
great  justice,  as  he  thought,  and  he  was  ready  to  ad- 
journ, sine  die,  a.t  the  end  of  his  (Mr.  Phillips's)  speech. 
He  thought  the  people  had  just  cause  to  suspect  the 
government  of  treason.  He  had  no  belief  that  there 
was  a  man  who  had  any  idea  of  proceeding  even  to 
the  extremes  we  had  already  reached.  The  North 
had  hitherto  been  controlled  by  two  classes  of  men  : 
political  aspirants,  who  sought  to  turn  the  present 
tide  of  affairs  to  their  advantage  ;  and  the  army  con- 
tractors, as  destructive  and  loathsome  as  the  "army 
worm  "  which  had  recently  made  its  appearance  in 
Massachusetts.  The  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  would 
scarcely  increase  the  calamity  when  we  had  them 
both  !  (Laughter.) 

The  people,  Mr.  P.  said,  were  allowing  themselves 
to  be  deceived  with  the  idea  of  an  "  united  North." 
It  was  true,  the  North  was  united  ;  but  it  was  Btill  a 
Union  and  still  to  be  a  Union  with  slavery  and  slave- 
holders. Hitherto  it  had  meant  nothing  else,  and  we 
were  indebted  to  the  South  for  whatever  progress  had 
been  made;  and  if  the  South  continued  to  aether 
part  as  favorably  towards  us  as  she  had  done,  what- 
ever victory  was  achieved,  we  should  at  last  owe  it  to 
her.  But  for  the  cannonade  of  Fort  Sumter,  there  - 
would  have  heen  no  beginning  of  the  present  war. 
But  for  the  mob  in  Baltimore,  there  would  have  been 
no  increase  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  men  origi- 
nally called  to  the  field.  But  for  the  attempts  to  poison 
the  troops  with  strychnine  and  Virginia  whiskey,  (the 
strychnine  getting  the  worst  of  it  in  the  compound,) 
and  the  piratical  enterprise  of  Jefferson  Davis,  there 
never  would  have  been  that  Northern  uprising  which 
we  had  to-day.  Then  the  government  was  indebted 
to  the  Virginia  Legislature  for  relieving  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  from  traitors.  They  passed  a 
law  exiling  them  forever  from  the  State  if  they  re- 
mained, and  there  was  a  stampede  of  clerks  out  of 
Washington,  just  as  there  was  jaf  slaves  to  Fortress 
Munroe.  It  had  been  said,  when  the  question  was  ask- 
ed why  they  bad  been  permitted  to  retain  their  offi- 
ces, that  the  public  interest  absolutely  required  it.  Now 
that  they  had  gone,  he  supposed  the  "public  interest" 
would  subside.     (Laughter.) 

What  the  government  had  done  hitherto  had  tended 
far  more  to  sustain  and  defend  the"  South  than  to  de- 
fend the  government,  as  a  whole.  He  did  not  believe  K 
there  was  any  intention  to  carry  forward  the  struggle 
in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Foss  supposed,  and  he  thought 
the  public  ought  to  be  cautioned  against  all  these  fair 
appearances.  He  did  not  know  but  slavery  would  be 
abolished  by  this  war,  but  be  was  very  far  from  ex- 
pecting any  sympathy,  much  less  countenance,  from 
the  government  in  such  a  measure.  He  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  fraternizing  with  Pilate  and  Herod 
because  out  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God 
might  come  the  salvation  of  the  world.  It  seemed  to 
him  that,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  government  in 
regard  to  the  slaves,  that  they  had  something  else  to 
do  besides  assuring  themselves  that  ultimately,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Divine  government,  the  slave 
system  of  the  country  will  be  overthrown.  He  saw 
no  sign  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  On  the  contrary, 
he, saw  every  sign  of  all  the  horrors  and  calamities  of 
the  most  frightful  civil  war  known  in  history,  with  no 
good  whatever  to  result  from  it  at  the  end. 

Mr.  P.  thought  that,  since  the  battle  of  Bull  Pun, 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  had  retrograded, 
and  in  confirmation  of  bis  opinion,  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  in  the  Boston  Herald,  in  which  the  writer 
says,  among  other  things,  that  the  Abolition  party 
must  be  killed  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  that  would 
"  do  more  to  show  our  Southern  friends  that  we  are 
really  friends  to  them,  than  all  other  things  com- 
bined"!* He  also  read  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Herald,  in  which  it  is  declared — "The  Herald  will 
oppose  all  attempts  to  make  this  an  Abolition  war,  or 
to  foist  upon  the  country  the  dogmas  of  Sumner, 
Wilson  and  Andrew.  These  men  have  done  mischief 
enough.  The  war  should  be  brought  to  as  speedy  a 
termination  as  possible,  having  a  due  regard  to  our 
national  honor."  While  the  distress  and  suflering  and 
poverty  created  by  the  war  were  increasing,  it  be- 
came them  to  attend  to  this  under  current  of  feeling 
which  finds  voice  in  such  organs  as  the  Herald  and 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  and  tile  Boston 
Herald. 

Our  government  was  a  failure.  There  was  no  man 
in  it.  The  hour  had  come,  and  there  was  no  man 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Wc  had  at  the  North  nine- 
teen or  twenty  millions;  and  yet  Diogenes,  with  his 
lighted  lantern  at  noon-day,  would  search  as  hopelessly 
for  a  man  among  these  millions  as  when  he  searched  the 
streets  of  Athens  for  the  same  purpose,  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  politicians  who  controlled  public 
events  bad  no  anti-slavery  bean  in  the  matter.  He 
doubted  not  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  rather  abol- 
ish slavery  than  see  it  continue,  and  believed  that  the 
majority  of  Northern  Democrats  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  that  whieh  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  party  and 
of  so  many  other  parties  ;  but  then,  they  were  without 
a  controlling  element  at  the  centre.  They  were  a  great 
body,  but  where  was  the  soul  i  There  was  no  direc- 
tion, no  capability,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  no  hon- 
esty and  no  integrity.  Politicians  and  parties  had 
been  tried  before.  The  Whig  party  had  been  tried ; 
and  the  cause  of  humanity  owed  more  to  the  Whig 
party,  in  Hie  day  of  its  departure,  than  it  owe-  lo  the 
Republican  party.  Then'  was  no  Republican  party 
now.  The  only  issue  that  separated  them  from  the 
Douglas  Democracy  had  heen  abandoned,  and  their 
action  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of  tin.1  Territories 
showed  that  they  cared  no  more  than  Douglas  whether 
slavery  was  "voted  up  or  voted  down." 

We  had  had,  BO  far,  the  most  convincing  proof  that 

o  politicians  had  deceived  us,  intentionally,  from  the 

beginning.     They  had  said  that  the  South  could   not 

light  if  she  would,  and  would  not  if  she  could.     When 

South   began   the  secession   movement,  they  had 

declared   that   she  was  nol  sincere,     lie  thought   she 

sincere;  and  warned    the   people  to  be   ready  for 

.sincere  action  on  her  part.     He  told  the   Republican 

parly  thai  though  they  had  succeeded  at  the  ballot- 
box,  theM  was  yet  another  issue  to  be  mot,  for  their 
ballots  wore  but  Ihc   paper  Currency  that  was  to   bo 

redeemed  hereafter  by  a  specie  payment  in   solid 

bombshells  ami  bullets  ;  and  they  mobbed  him  for  the 
declaration    and    the    WHslng.      'flic   mob    spirit    \nx- 

*  i'W  tin'  wholo  of  tiii-  letter,  dated  "SewborypoH) 
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vailed  throughout  tlio  North,  until  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  to  avail  himself  of  the  underground  railroad  to 
escape  a  mob;  and  a  mob  had  ruled  him  and  his  ad- 
ministration to  the  present  hour,  and  proposed  to  rule 
still. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  knew  these  might  be  called  discour- 
aging words,  but  they  were  not  discouraging  to  him. 
The  truth  was,  they  were  deceived,  and  it  was  time 
that  liny  knew  it.  The  government  intended  com- 
promise— nothing  more.  There  were  traitors  in  the 
Cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  army.  There  were  traitors 
even  in  our  midst,  as  well  as  in  Baltimore  and  the 
border  States,  and  when  the  hour  came,  that  treason 
would  make  itself  heard  and  felt.  Events  had  led 
the  government  thus  far,  as  signally  as  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night  and  of  cloud  by  day  led  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt;  and  it  was  for  the 
peopte  still  to  command  events.  He  remembered  that 
Mr.  Phillips  once  said  it  was  the  business  of  a  states- 
man to  know  circumstances.  He  went  beyond  that, 
in  his  estimation  of  statesmanship,  and  thought  it  was 
the  business  of  a  statesman  to  shape  circumstances 
and  to  control  them.  Slavery  was  the  cause  of  this 
calamity,  as  everybody  was  convinced.  Then  what 
would  an  enlightened  statesmanship,  a  pure  Chrii 
tianity  and  a  sound  policy  dictate  in  regard  to  it? 
He  should  think,  the  removal  of  slavery,  as  the  ca 
of  the  evil.  Yet  where  was  the  statesman  who  dared 
approach  the  subject  in  that  light?  Now,  there  was 
a  proposition  for  a  new  compromise  committee.  He 
had  seen  the  names  of  Millard  Fillmore  and  Franklin 
Pierce  mentioned,  and  expected,  as  he  read  along,  to 
see  the  name  of  Lot's  wife,  and  two  or  three  mum- 
mies from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt.  (Laughter.)  What 
did  such  things  as  these  indicate?  Anything  like 
earnestness  of  purpose  ?  No.  The  government  meant 
to  sell  out  the  people ;  and  they  had  more  to  fear  from 
their  government  than  from  Jefferson  Davis  and  all  his 
army.  He  did  not  know  where  the  sensibilizes  of  the 
people  were  ;  waiting — waiting — looking  to  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  government  for  aid  and  deliverance !  I  tell 
you,  said  Mr.  P.,  the  earthquake,  the  whirlwind  and 
the  fire  have  not  the  still  small  voice  of  the  spirit  of 
God  in  them;  and  when  they  shall  have  passed  away 
and  done  their  fearful  work,  if  we  also  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived,  there  will  be  none  left  in  that  day  of 
disaster  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  of  God. 

Mr.  P.  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  battles  of 
Great  Bethel  and  Bull  Run,  the  former  of  which  he 
called  a  blunder,  and  the  latter  a  great  deal  worse. 
It  was  downright  murder,  he  said;  and  the  blood  of 
the  slaughtered  soldiers  hung  heavy  on  the  skirts  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  all  his  Cabinet.  The  South, 
according  to  military  men,  had  not  made  a  single  mili- 
tary blunder  yet.  He  told  the  people,  when  they  first 
commenced  these  military  operations,  that  they  meant 
nothing;  they  would  have  appointed  better  instru- 
ments if  they  had  intended  or  expected  to  fight. 
~TVtiaVdid  Gen.  Butler  know  about  military  opera- 
tions ?  Great  Bethel  could  answer  that.  What  reason 
had  they  to  expect  anything  better  of  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks?  When  he  saw  men  professing  to  be  engaged 
in  an  earnest  cause  appointing  such  instruments,  he 
knew  they  were  heartless,  if  nothing  more.  He  did 
not  believe  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  Aboli- 
tionists were  so  much  needed  as  to-day ;  and  he  was 
far  enough  from  believing  that  the  martyr  age  of  the 
Abolitionists  was  past.  When  compromise  came  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  again,  he  wondered  what  Mr. 
Phillips's  life  would  be  worth?  Let  the  Abolitionists 
then  beware ! 

Until  we  make  our  cause  such,  said  Mr.  P.,  that  we 
shall  be  glorious,  even  in  defeat,  we  shall  not  be  wor- 
thy of  victory.  We  have  enough  at  stake,  so  that  we 
might  be  defeated  in  a  hundred  battles  and  yet  be  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Instead  of  that,  a  victory 
that  would  eclipse  Waterloo,  and  entirely  drown  out 
the  proudest  achievements  of  Bonaparte,  would  only 
redound  to  the  infamy-and  disgrace  of  a  people  who 
made  war  to  sustain  a  government  the  design  and  ob- 
jecTVjf  which  is  the  propagation  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery.  I  have  no  higher  opinion  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  clerks  in  the  various 
departments,  than  I  have  of  the  President  and  Cabi- 
net and  clerks  of  the  Confederate  States.  They  have 
sold  us  out,  and  they  expect  the  Union  and  th.  con- 
tinuance of  the  government  to  be  their  reward.  It 
remains  for  you  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  so.  I 
want  to  see  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  I 
want  to  see  conventions  called  to  express  the  opinions 
of  the  people.  The  President  will  act  when  the  peo- 
ple command,  and  command  in  the  peremptory  tone 
which  the  South  has  been  accustomed  to  use  when- 
ever she  has  been  obeyed  by  the  North.  The  other 
day,  a  question  came  up  which  it  was  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  "  under  advisement."  What  did  that  mean  ? 
Why,  that  he  was  waiting  to  see  what  New  York, 
and  New  England,  the  West  and  North-West  would 
say.  But  New  York  and  New  England  see  nothing 
but  the  glory  of  the  war ;  and  that  very  war  is  to  be 
the  destruction  of  liberty  in  this  country.  We  have 
not  a  man  to  gather  up  the  forces  of  humanity  and 
concentrate  them  in  one  invincible  thunderbolt  against 
the  infernal  institution  ;  and  until  we  have,  why,  fall- 
ing on  that  rock,  we  are  already  broken  ;  ere  long,  it 
shall  fall  upon  us,  and  grind  us  to  powder.  (Applause.) 
Mr,  Garrison  said  that  perhaps  the  true  position 
to  be  taken  would  lie  between  that  indicated  by  the 
hopeful  and  jubilant  speech  of  Mr.  Foss,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  which  was  somewhat  sombre  and  de- 
pressing. He  (Mr.  G.)  certainly  thought  there  was  a 
very  broad  difference  between  the  position  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  that  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis  ; 
between  the  issue  presented,  as  it  respects  free  insti- 
tutions, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rule  of  the  Slave 
Power  on  the  other,  to  the  subversion  of  all  freedom. 
He  knew  that  the  attempt  was  making  by  the  govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  old  order  of  things;  but  that 
was  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  the  South  would 
take  nothing  less  than  what  she  demands,  and  she  de 
mands  so  much  that  the  North,  with  all  her  pro 
slavery  tendencies,  would  be  unable  to  get  down  low 
enough  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

But  they  were  asking  the  government  to  abolish 
slavery.  It  was  a  very  easy  thing  for  them  to  say, 
"Mr.  Lincoln,  why  don't  you  proclaim  emancipati 
to  the  slaves  in  the  South,  and  thus  conclude  the 
war?"  But  will  the  North  sustain  him  in  doing 
this?  Mr.  Pillsbury  had  said  he  believed  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  rather  see  slavery  abolished  than 
have  it  remain.  Jefferson  Davis  would  rather  see 
slavery  established,  and  freedom  abolished.  That 
was  the  difference  between  the  parties.  Then,  why 
did  not  Mr,  Lincoln  abolish  slavery'?  Probably, 
cause  he  was  not  yet  convinced  that  he  would  be  i 
taincd  by  the  popular  feeling  of  the  North,  without 
which  he  could  do  nothing.  He  (Mr.  G.)  believed 
that  the  Cabinet  would  to-day  make  a  proclamation  of 
freedom  to  the  slaves  of  the  South,  if  they  could  only 
be  assured  that  it  would  be  sustained  by  the  popular 
sentiment.  The  question  was,  were  the  people  dis- 
posed to  forget  party  names,  at  this  crisis ;  and  did 
they  see  that,  unless  emancipation  be  declared,  tin 
nation  is  going  down  to  irretrievable  ruin?  lie  had 
his  fears  in  regard  to  it;  still,  he  would  have  the 
proclamation  made,  because  he  believed  it  would  be 
well-pleasing  to  God;  because  he  knew  it  would  be 
right;  because  he  was  satisfied  that,  under  the  war 
power,  it  would  be  abundantly  warranted;  and  be- 
cause he  believed  that  such  a  measure  was  the  only 
hope  for  the  country.  If  the  slaves  were  not  eman- 
cipated, insurrection  must  follow  civil  war  or  accom- 
pany it;  for  when  the  slaves  found  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  them  through  the  government,  they  would 
rise  in  their  despair  and  desperation,  and  we  should 
have  a  servile  as  well  as  a  civil  war  to  curse  and  deso- 
late our  land. 

Mr.  Philips  was  loudly  called  for,  (many  being 
present  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  hi 
in  the  morning,)  who  came  to  the  platform,  and  made 
a  short  speech,  following  the  same  general  train  of 
thought  as  in  his  previous  remarks.  He  was  heard 
with  great  pleasure,  and  warmly  applauded  through 
out. 


The  President  then  said,  that  whether  the  audi- 
ence were  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr-  Pillsbury  or  not,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
heartily  endorse  the  resolution  presented  by  him. 

The  resolution  was  again  read,  and  adopted,  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes. 

Miss  MAjKV  Grew,  of  Philadelphia,  was  then  intro- 
duced by  the  President,  as  one  who  had  long  been  a 
noble  advocate  of  the  glorious  cause. 

SPEECH  OF  MISS  MARY  GREW. 
When  Mr.  Phillips  told  you  that  State  street  and 
Wall  street  demand  now  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
the  salvation  of  trade,  he  might  have  added  that  Mar- 
ket street  and  Third  street,  in  Philadelphia,  join 
in  that  cry.  Pro-slavery,  slave-hunting  Philadelphia, 
whose  name  you  have  connected  with  memories  of 
Judge  Kane  and  Commissioner  Ingraham,  —  God  has 
taken  them  to  himself— Philadelphia  now  swells  that 
loud  cry  from  all  our  commercial  cities,  "  Give  us  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  because  we  cannot  live  without 
trade ! " 

If  there  are,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  any  people  who 
have  a  right  to  exult  to-day,  Mr.  President,  it  is  surely 
the  American  Abolitionists.  Who,  if  they  may  not, 
has  a  right  to  sing  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest"? 
For  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  our  fast-fulfilling  predic- 
tions, and  see  God's  retributive  justice  proving  that 
"  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  Thirty  years  ago, 
nearly,  a  few  Abolitionists  in  this  land  stood  up  and 
declared  to  the  nation  that  they  were  going  to  abolish 
the  mighty  institution  of  slavery.  They  were  few, 
and,  as  the  world  counts  weakness,  they  were  weak; 
but  they  said  to  the  nation,  strong,  and  proud  in  its 
strength,  "We  will  strike  down  to  death  this  institu- 
tion which  you  cherish  and  in  which  you  trust." 
And  the  nation  laughed  them  to  scorn.  Their  oppo- 
nents (and  who  were  not  their  opponents  ?)  confronted 
them  with  the  strength  of  the  Church,  with  the  power 
of  the  government,  with  the  wealth  of  the  commercial 
classes,  and  proved  most  conclusively  that  all  these 
were  against  them.  They  pointed  to  the  literature  of 
the  land,  to  the  intellectual  strength  of  the  land,  and 
demonstrated,  so  that  they  thought  there  was  no  re- 
ply, that  all  this  force  was  against  the  Abolitionists, 
who  arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  this  mighty 
institution  ;  and,  thus  confronting  us,  and  thus 
pointing,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  to  the  weapons  of 
our  adversaries,  they  said,  as  host  after  host  marshalled 
themselves  against  us,  "  How  do  you  expect  to  suc- 
ceed, in  the  face  of  all  tins,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  ?  " 
Undaunted,  the  Abolitionists  calmly  replied,  "In  the 
face  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  more  than 
this,  we  expect  to  succeed,  because  '  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth ' .'" 

Now,  where  stand  we,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of 
labor  and  of  battle?  We  said,  in  the  outset,  to  this 
proud  nation,  "  God  gives  you  your  choice  between 
the  peaceful  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  dissolution  of 
your  Union  ;  between  doing  justice  to  the  slave  and 
dismemberment."  And  they  laughed  us  to  scorn. 
To-day,  the  Union  is  dismembered.  To-day,  that 
proud  nation,  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  said, 
"I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow;  who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  him,  or  hearken  unto  his 
voice  ?  "  is  broken  in  pieces.  To-day,  we  need  utter 
no  word  to  prove  our  predictions  true.  They  are 
fulfilling  themselves  before  our  eyes  ;  and  that  proud 
Union,  instead  of  boasts,  has  taken  up  the  cry  and 
wail  of  distress,  and  now  is  struggling  for  life.  Slav- 
ery, which  it  cherished,  and  against  which  we  fought, 
now  points  its  guns  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and 
which  shall  go  down  in  the  struggle,  God  only  knows. 
But  wherefore  do  we  rejoice  ?  It  was  said  here 
just  now,  that  they  who  are  fighting  our  battles, 
or  the  battles  of  the  nation,  are  not  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  and  do  not  care  to  abolish  slav- 
ery. Very  likely  they  do  not.  It  is  not,  and  never 
was,  in  this  nation's  heart  to  do  this  thing.  They 
may  not  mean  it;  but  God  does,  and  he,  not  General 
Scott,  is  leading  our  armies.  What  may  be,  or  may 
not  be,  the  result  of  this  war,  none  can  foresee ;  for 
none,  in  times  like  these,  can  predict  to-day  the  events 
of  to-morrow.  None  need  to;  least  of  all,  the  Abo- 
litionists. Through  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  this 
war,  through  all  the  defeats  and  victories  —  little 
heeding  what  may  be  its  aspect  to-day  or  next  week 
—  the  Abolitionist  sees  the  one  great  aim  and  end, 
the  one  great  victory  of  the  war.  There  is  but  one 
victory  to  be  obtained,  and  all  things  else  will  be  de- 
feat. That  victory  is  the  abolition  of  slavery  —  the 
wiping  out  of  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  that  end  we 
see  all  things  tending ;  to  that  victory  we  see  God 
leading  the  armies  of  the  nation.  To  that  He  has 
been  leading  his  own  hosts  through  this  long  struggle 
of  righteousness  against  oppression.  Who  have  fought 
out  this  battle  ?  They  who,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  have  kept  well  their  pledges  of  fidelity  to 
the  slave  ;  have  sought  ever  that  one  end.  They  told 
the  nation  what  God  required  of  it,  and  the  alternative 
which  he  gave  it.  Not  on  them  rests,  to-day,  the 
blood  of  those  who  fall  iu  battle  ;  for  the  nation  chose 
not  to  take  the  alternative  of  peaceful  abolition,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  the  reverse.  Therefore,  this 
day,  the  anniversary  of  British  emancipation  —  rather 
mournful  to  us,  because  we  remember  that  there  are 
no  sadder  words  than  "  might  have  been  "  — is  yet  a 
day  of  great  joy  to  us.  We  rejoice,  because  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  slave  is  at  hand.  And  we  are  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  any  of  those  considerations  which  are 
so  frequently  urged  upon  us,  that  those  who  are  car- 
rying out  God's  will,  unknowingly,  do  not  sympathize 
with  us  ;  for  God  uses  all  instruments  to  do  his  work. 
But  why  should  we  be  either  surprised  or  discouraged, 
when  we  see  exactly  the  state  of  things  which  for 
years  we  have  been  predicting  ?  Here  we  stand  to-day 
exactly  where,  some  twenty  five  years  ago,  our  earli- 
est Abolitionists  said  the  nation  would  stand  if  she 
continued  her  warfare  against  God ;  and  now  the  timid 
Abolitionist  is  half  afraid  to  trust  events  to  work 
themselves  out ;  is  half  afraid  that,  after  all,  God  will 
not  keep  his  promises  to  man.  We  all  know  that  it 
is  through  terrible  storm  and  conflict  —  it  may  be 
through  oceans  of  blood  —  that  we  as  well  as  our 
nation  are  to  pass,  in  order  to  attain  this  victory. 
But  what  then  ?  Is  any  thing  worse  than  continued 
slavery  1  Are  all  the  horrors  of  war  which  you  can 
conceive,  worse  than  the  horrors  of  that  continued 
war  in  which  all  the  victories  are  on  one  side  and  all 
the  defeats  and  suffering  on  the  other?  That  is  the 
war  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  which  we  have  been  trying  to  bring  to  a  peaceful 
end;  and  though  we  did  not  succeed  in  that, 'are  we 
not  to  thank  God  and  take  courage  that  it  is  about  to 
be  brought  to  an  end  in  another  way  ? 

We  rejoice,  then,  to-day,  as  the  slave's  representa- 
tives, standing  here  and  seeing  in  the  distance  the 
day  of  his  deliverance  drawing  nigh.  We  rejoice 
that  God  has  proved  Himself  again,  as  lie  ever  proves 
Himself,  true  to  his  own  words  of  promise  or  of  threat- 
ening. We  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  all  those  who  have 
trusted  in  Him,  that  they  have  found  Him  true,  and 
that  they  henceforward  can  trust,  from  their  own  long 
experience,  as  well  as  from  the  faith  with  which  they 
began  the  war,  that  the  weapons  of  his  warfare  are  to 
be  successful.  And  what  then,  my  friends  ?  Are  we 
to  take  off  our  armor,  fold  our  hands,  and  sit  down, 
feeling  that  the  victory  is  already  won?  Not  quite 
yet,  because  four  millions  of  slaves  still  wear  their 
chains ;  and  we  must  not  yet  cease  our  work.  The 
party  which  has  brought  the  nation  up  to  the  point  on 
which  it  stands  to-day,  will  surely  not  cease  from  their 
efforts,  and  allow  the  nation  to  slip  backward  from  the 
height  which  it  has  attained;  for  you  know  that  it  is 
only  by  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  that 
any  party  in  the  nation  has  made  any  advance  towards 
freedom,  and  it  is  only  by  their  supporting  strength 
that  any  party,  in  or  out  of  the  government,  now 
stands  upright,  demanding  the  triumph  of  freedom. 
Not  now,  just  on  the  verge  of  victory,  shall  we  let  go 
our  weapons.  Not  now,  when  all  might  be  lost  by 
their  unfaithfulness,  shall  they  fail,  who  for  long  years 
have  endured  persecution,  the  sneers  of  the  world, 
the  threaten'! I) gs,  and  the  fulfilled  threaten!  rigs,  of 
many  a  mob,  who  have  stood  against  all  the  opposition 


of  this  nation — not  now,  when  the  nation  is  at  last 
ready  to  join  in  our  cry,  shall  we  step  down  from  our 
platform,  or  let  go  our  grasp  on  Hie  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  by  which,  with  God's  help,  we  have  won  our 
victories.  It  shall  never  bo  said  that  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  has  failed  in  its  duty  in  the  last 
hour — that  its  standard-bearer  has  fainted.  No,  my 
friends,  wo  must  keep  that  standard  iloating  yet  a 
little  while  longer,  let  it  cost  what  it  may; — a  little 
while  longer,  till  it  shall  wave  in  the  breeze  that  hears 
to  us  the  slave's  jubilee  song.  Then,  then  we  may 
furl  it,  as  we  cry — "Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  but  unto 
Thee,  now  be  the  glory ! "  while  the  multitude  take 
up  the  shout  with  which  we  commenced  our  warfare, 
and  cry — "Hallelujah!  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth  I  "     (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

E.  H.  Heywood  was  then  introduced,  who  spoke 
very  briefly,  (the  hour  of  adjournment  being  close  at 
hand,)  but  to  great  acceptance  ;  and  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  the  audience  were  dismissed  by  Rev.  S.  J. 
May,  with  these  parting  words — "My  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  us  all  is,  that  we  may  be  .stead- 
fast, unrnovable,  always  abounding  iu  the  work  of  the 
Lord;  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  our  labor  will  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 


ESSEX  00.  AHTI-SLAVEET  SOCIETY. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  A.  S. 
Society  was  held  in  Lyceum  Hall,  Salem,  ou  Sunday, 
August  4th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
(C.  L.  Remond,)  of  Salem,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  Joseph  Merrill,  of  Danvers,  was  chosen 
Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  President  in  his 
usual  eloquent  manner,  by  James  N.  Buffum,  in  his 
matter-of-fact  arguments,  and  by  A.  T.  Foss  and  Par- 
ker Pillsbury  with  their  iron-linked  logic,  driving  eve 
rynail  to  the  head,  and  clenching  it  as  they  went. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted,  that  Eli  F.  Burnham,  Ma- 
ria S.  Page,  C.  L.  Remond,  and  Martha  Bassett  be  a 
Committee  on  Finance. 

On  motion  of  Josiah  Hay  ward,  it  voted,  that  when 
we  do  adjourn,  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  half-past  2 
o'clock, 

Voted  to  adjourn. 

Met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  J.  N.  Buffum,  first 
Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  Par- 
ker Pillsbury,  and  accepted,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Parker  Pillsbury,  John  T.  Page,  John  A. 
Innis,  C.  L.  Remond,  and  J.  N.  Buffum : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  work  of  the  true  abolitionists 
is  not  done  or  materially  affected  by  any  charge 
whatever  in  the  government,  so  long  as  it  recognizes 
slavery  as  an  Institution  to  be  protected  and  pro- 
longed,   instead  of  execrated  and  exterminated. 

2.  Resolved,  That  slavery  is  a  National  and 
Northern,  as  well  as  Southern  crime,  and  the  North 
cannot  wash  away  its  participation  in  it,  in  the  blood 
of  its  Southern  accomplices;  however  constitutional 
it  may  be  to  compel  the  seceded  States  back  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  restore  the  public  property,  so 
treasonably  as  well  as  feloniously  seized  by  them. 

3.  Resolved,  That  slavery  and  the  agitation  of  the 
abolitionists  for  its  overthrow,  are  indee'd  the  only 
causes  of  the  present  fearful  hostility  between  the 
North  and  the  South — illustrating  and   proving  the 

Irrepressible  conflict  "  doctrine,  once  so  bold- 
ly enunciated,  both  by  Secretary  Seward  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  for  thirty  years,  that  slavery  and 
slaveholders  would  rule  the  nation  while  it  was 
possible,  and  ruin,  when  they  could  no  longer  rule. 

4.  Resolved,  That  slavery  being  the  grand  cause 
of  our  present  national  calamity,  a  true  statesman- 
ship, a  high  patriotism,  an  enlightened  philosophy, 
a  genuine  religious  faith,  "and  a  decent  regard  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind,"  would  dictate  its  immediate 
and  entire  overthrow. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure 
is  not  only  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  every 
hour  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  present 
conflict,  but  is  obviously  the  demand  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  reflecting  people  of  the  North. 

On  motion  of  C.  L.  Remond,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn 
to  half-past  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  J.  N.  Buffum,  and  addressed  by  J.  N.  Buf- 
fum, A.  T.  Foss,  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  C.  L.  Remond. 

Voted,  That  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  such  place  as 
the  Executive  Committe  may  appoint,  three  months 
from  tiiis  day. 

The  meetings,  though  small  in  numbers,  were  of 
universal  interest,  Members  came  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  help  forward  the  "good  time  com- 
ing "  ;  sure  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  wiles  of  pro-slavery 
priests,  and   corrupt,  lying,  compromising  politicians. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  people  is,  that  we  ought 
to  hold  more  of  these  meetings,  to  give  tone  to  the 
public  sentiment  in  this  our  day  of  trial.  This  meet- 
ing was  more  successful  than  some  of  us  expected, 
even  financially  not  a  failure,  as  the  Agent's  report 
will  show. 

JOSEPH  MERRILL,  Sec'ij  pro  tern. 


To  Correspondents.  A  letter  from  W.  C.  (Gos- 
port,  N.  Y.)  has  been  received ;  but  the  previous  let- 
ter of  which  he  speaks,  containing  money,  has  not 
come  to  hand.  Thanks  for  his  account  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Aug.  1st,  at  Drummondville;  we  have  an 
account  of  the  same  meeting  in  the  Toronto  Globe, 
but  have  no  room  for  either  this  week. 


S^='  The  "Fraternity"  propose  to  observe  the 
forthcoming  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  late 
Theodore  Parker  by  suitable  exercises  at  Allston 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  the  23d  inst.  Brief  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  several  of  Mr.  Parker's 
friends,  interspersed  with  music,  and  the  occasion 
will  doubtless  be  one  of  much  interest. 

Free  tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  at  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Office. 


Fit  Associates.  In  a  list,  given  by  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  of  what  it  calls  "Peace  Newspapers" 
in  the  Northern  Free  States,  the  only  ones  ranked 
under  that  head  in  this  city,  and  further  designated 
as  "opposed  to  the  present  war,"  are  the  Boston 
Courier  and  the  Boston  Herald. 


National  Fast.  A  proclamation  for  a  Fast,  to  he 
observed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  last  Thursday  in  September,  has 
been  signed  by  President  Lincoln.  It  recommends 
prayer  and  humiliation,  hut  says  not  a  word  of 
reformation.  It  proposes  fasting,  but  passes  by  in 
silence  the  "one  thing  needful"  in  our  present 
exigency — the  abolition  of  slavery. 


The  Whole  Story  Told.  The  London  Spectator 
has  this  paragraph  under  its  heading  of  "News  of  the 
Week  "  :— 

"  The  American  Congress  has  voted  the  men  and 
money  required  by  the  President,  anil  twenty  pet 
cent,  more,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
affirmed,  by  92  to  65,  that  it  is  'no  part  of  the  duty  of 
officers  to  capture  fugitive  slaves.'  The  hand  moves 
slowly  on  the  dial,  but  it  moves,  and  when  the  linger 
passes  the  hour,  the  knell  of  slavery  will  ring  out  with 
a  clang  which  will  startle  Europe." 


Arrest  of  Mr.  Faulkner.  Ex-Minister  Faulk- 
ner has  been  arrested  in  Washington,  just  in  time  to 
prevent  his  intended  departure.  Letters  received  by 
recent  steamers  show  him  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
rebel  agents  abroad,  as  he  has  done  to  their  allies  here. 
Home  of  his  correspondence  with  Richmond  has  been 
intercepted.  A  cavalry  regiment  in  Winchester,  Va., 
was  waiting  his  coming  as  its  colonel. 


fld^A  letter  from  Minister  Fogg  states  that  Gari- 
baldi said  to  him — "  If  your  war  is  for  freedom,  1  am 
with  you  with  20,000  men."  So  says  the  Tribam. 
What  answer  shall  Minister  Fogg  make  to  Garibaldi  ■; 


GEN.  BUTLER'S  CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 


By  what  authority  do  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  assume  to  send  back  fugitive  slaves,  and 
to  compel,  under  the  fearful  penalty  of  disobedience 
of  orders,  the  brave  and  high-minded  men  under  their 
command  to  become  slave- catchers  and  the  keepers 
of  the  slave-pens,  to  which  they  every  now  and  then 
convert  their  camps  at  the  bidding  of  some  fragment 
of  the  old  slave-oligarchy  ? 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  has  ceased  to  exist  for 
traitors  and  rebels.  They  have  renounced  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  are  levying  war  against  them, 
and  against  the  nation  which  ordained,  and  its  gov- 
ernment which  administers  them.  Protection  and  al- 
legiance are  correlative.  The  denial  of  one  cancels 
the  obligation  of  the  other. 

But  if  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  were  still  in  full 
force,  it  would  not  apply  to  a  fugitive  slave  within  the 
same  State  where  he  made  escape,  nor  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  "PPrsons  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  escaping  into  another,"  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution.  Those  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  except, 
of  course,  all  men  anil  women  of  the  Free  States,  of 
whom  it  makes  slave-hounds  and  sluts. 

It  is  a  principle  of  all  municipal  laws  that  any  party 
may  refuse  and  renounce  a  law  passed  for  their  special 
behoof.  The  South  has  renounced  and  disavowed  the 
fugitive  enactment  with  all  the  rest,  and  only  asks 
that  which  is  the  first  desire  and  greatest  need  of  all 
criminals,  "  to  be  let  alone." 

To  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  and  iniquity,  there 
is  in  our  camps,  forts  and  ships  of  war,  no  tribunal,  as 
provided  by  the  Act,  to  try  a  man  for  his  liberty  ;  no 
proofs  prescribed  by  it  are  adduced;  in  a  word,  none 
of  its  forms  for  the  arrest,  detention,  trial  or  surrender 
of  the  person  claimed,  is,  or  can  be,  in  those  places, 
observed;  nor  does  any  authority,  created  by  this  act, 
grant  a  certificate  for  "  his  taking  off." 

It  is  by  the,  war  power,  and  by  that  alone,  that  these  dis- 
creditable, rather,  these  devilish,  deeds  have  been 
done. 

For  half  a  century,  upon  the  plea  that  our  hands 
were  tied  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers,  we  have 
warmly  repelled  the  reproaches,  heaped  upon  us  by 
the  world,  for  shouting  liberty  with  our  lips,  while 
cherishing  slavery  in  our  bosom  ;  yet  no  sooner  are 
our  hands  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the  slaveholders, 
and  this  by  their  own  malignant  and  murderous 
assaults  upon  the  nation,  than  we  apply  ourselves  with 
new  vigor  and  a  more  devoted  subserviency  to  do 
their  dirty  and  fiendish  work! 

"  AYhat  trick,  what  starting-hole  shall  wc  now  find 
To  hide  us  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame." 
The  foundation  of  the  summary  and  terrible  code  of 
arms,  is  the  unavoidable  necessity  and  duty  of  pros- 
ecuting a  just  war  with  success,  of  executing  jus- 
tice upon  wicked  and  bloody  tyrants  and  aggres- 
sors ;  extinguishing  the  cause  or  causes,  which 
enkindle  their  hostility,  and  procuring  the  speediest 
return  of  peace,  compatible  with  the  accomplishment 
of  these  objects.  The  return  to  enemies  and  traitors 
of  their  fugitive  slaves  is  an  impious  and  fatal  antag- 
m  to  every  one  of  these  objects  of  the  war,  and 
scquently  in  self-evident  violation  of  its  laws.  It  is 
using  the  war  power  to  protract  and  aggravate  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  It  is  to  spare  its  guilty  authors,  multi- 
ply its  innocent  victims,  and  confirm  and  perpetuate 
,ts  cause.  It  is  an  inexplicable  crime  against  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  and  an  immeasurable  wrong  and  injury 
to  the  people,  who  have,  under  God,  the  highest  moral 
and  legal  title  to  the  services  of  the  sympathizing  and 
well-affected  of  the  whole  nation.  He  who  inhumanly 
and  in  violation  of  law  rejects  the  offer  of  devoted 
service  to  the  republic,  so  long  as  she  stands  in  need, 
and  thrusts  the  devoter  back  to  wicked  torments  and  into 
the  ranks  and  trenches  of  the  traitors,  whence  he  may 
never  escape  more,  commits  manifold  moral  treason,  to 
say  the  very  least  of  it.  If  he  be  a  military  officers 
acting  under  orders,  he  should  disobey  them ;  for  by 
the  Rules  and  Articles  established  by  Congress  for  the 
government  of  the  army,  no  officer  or  soldier  is  bound 
to  obey  an  unlawful  order.  If  he  act  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  a  design  of  "  giving  intelligence" 
and  "  aid  "  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,'  he 
ought  to  suffer  death.  If  he  err  from  mere  force  of 
habit  and  tradition,  like  the  Scythian  slaves,  who  after 
beating  their  masters  in  a  succession  of  combats  with 
the  sword,  submitted  trembling  and  terror-stricken, 
when  their  masters  flung  down  the  sword  and  drew 
their  whips,  he  should  be  erased  from  the' army  rolls,  as 
one  crippled  for  life.  If  he  be  a  cabinet  or  other  high 
civil  officer,  directing  or  counselling  the  rendition  of  a 
slave  by  the  military  arm,  he  should  be  removed  by  the 
President,  or  impeached  and  cast  out  by  Congress.  Aft 
stem  and  vigorous  examples  would  teach  our  foes  and 
friends  too,  together  with  the  whole  nest  of  most  per- 
nicious spies,  prostitutes,  and  traitors  in  the  metropolis 
that  it  is  not  a  cheap  and  trivia!  affair  to  attempt  the 
life  of  a  nation,  and  the  life  of  liberty. 

There  is  no  principle  or  rule  of  war  which  authorizes 
us  to  treat  slaves,  flying  to  us  from  traitors  and  rebels, 
in  any  other  manner  than  We  would  deserters  and  refu- 
gees from  their  armies  and  hangmen,  their  lynch  law 
and  prison-houses. 

I  might  rest  this  point  on  natural  right,  on  the  power 
of  civilized  and  Christian  warriors  to  unmake  slaves 
whom  heathen  and  barbarous  wars  originally  made 
and,  above  all,  upon  the  total  absence  of  any  adverse 
principle  or  authority.  But  I  will  not  do  so.  English 
and  American  history  furnish  positive  and  practical 
proofs  of  the  position. 

Two  days  after  the  preliminary  treaty  of  independence 
and  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
had  been  agreed  to  by  Franklin,  John  Adams,  nnd  Jay, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Henry  Laurens  of 
South  Carolina,  appointed  with  them  to  conduct  the 
negotiation,  arrived  at  Paris,  and  insisted  upon  the  in- 
sertion of  an  additional  article,  stipulating  that  "  no 
slaves  or  other  property"  should  he  carried  off'  by  the 
British  army  at  the  evacuation  of  the  posts  in  thci 
occupation.  The  demand  was  admitted  by  the  British 
Commissioners,  and  the  treaty,  so  modified,  signed 
November  30,  1782. 

A  large  number  of  slaves,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  enemy's  forces,  or  been  captured  by  them,  and  not 
yet  removed,  were  claimed  by  Washington  under  the 
above-mentioned  article.  But  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  c 
mandcr-in -chief  of  the  evacuating  army,  rejected  the 
claim,  maintaining  that  his  prisoners  and  proteges  were 
not  embraced  in  the  stipulation.  He  undoubtedly 
garded  them  as  freemen  nnd  British  subjects  from  the 
moment  of  their  capture  or  reception,  and  so  not  touched 
by  the  treaty ;  ami  ho  took  good  care  to  secure  their 
safety  by  sending  them  away  in  the  first  embarkation 
some  months  prior  to  evacuation  day.  Honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  and  faithful  veteran  1  He  consent- 
ed to  leave  a  list  of  these  persons,  to  the  end  that  (hose 
claiming  to  be  their  owners  might  try  their  lack,  in  an 
application  to  his  government,  for  compensation.  Of 
course  they  failed  not  to  ninke  lierco  reclamations.  The 
question  remained  unsettled  till  1794,  when,  by  Jay'; 
treaty,  the  claim  was  formally  relinquished.  This  was 
one  great  cause  of  the  Southern  rage  against  the  treaty 
and  the  negotiator.  He  was  called  by  the  Richmond 
Inquirer,  "  that  damned  infernal  villain,  John  Jay." 
[To  bo  continue.!.] 


Till',  "CONTRABAND"  QUESTION. 
instructions  from    the  SECRETARY  op  war. 
Washington,  Aug.  11.     The  following  letter  has 
just  been  dispatched  to  (Jen.  Butler,  by  the  Secretary 
of  War:  — 

Washington,  Aug.  — ,  1861. 
General  :  —  The  important  question  of  the  proper 
disposition  to  be  made  of  fugitives  from  service  in  the 
States  in  insurrection  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  which  you  have  again  directed  my  attention 
in  your  letter  of  July  20,  has  received  my  most  atten- 
tive consideration.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  President 
that  all  existing  rights  in  alt  the  States  be  fully  re- 
spected and  maintained. 

The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  war  for  the  Union,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  citizens  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  hence  no  ques- 
tion can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within  the 
States  and  territories  iu  which  the  authority  of  the 
Union  is  fully  acknowledged.  The  ordinary  forms  of 
judicial  proceedings  must  be  respected  by  the  military 
and  civil  authorities  alike,  for  the  enforcement  of  legal 
forms. 

But  in  the  States  wholly  or  in  part  under  insurrec- 
tionary control,  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  so  far  opposed  and  resisted  that  they  cannot  be 
effectually  enforced,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rights  de- 
pendent upon  the  execution  of  these  laws  must  tem- 
porarily fail,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  rights 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  the  State  within  which  mil- 
itary operations  are  conducted,  must  necessarily  be 
subordinate  to  the  military  exigencies  created  by  the 
insurrection,  if  not  wholly  forfeited  by  the  treasona- 
ble con*uct  of  the  parties  claiming  them.  To  this 
the  general  rule  of  the  right  to  service  forms  an  ex- 
ception. The  act  of  Congress,  approved  Aug.  6th, 
1861,  declares  that  if  persons  held  to  service  shall  be 
employed  iu  hostility  to  the  United  States,  the  right 
to  their  services  shall  he  discharged  therefrom.  It 
follows,  of  necessity,  that  no  claim  can  be  recognized 
by  the  military  authority  of  the  Union  to  the  services 
of  such  persons  when  fugitives. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to 
persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  loyal  masters. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of  the  State  under 
which  only  the  service  of  such  fugitives  can  be 
claimed,  must  needs  be  wholly  or  almost  wholly  sus- 
pended, as  to  the  remedies,  by  insurrection  and  the 
military  measures  necessitated  by  it;  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judi- 
cial measures  for  the  enforcement  of  such  claims 
ust  be  attended  by  great  inconvenience,  embarrass- 
ments, and  injuries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  substantial  rights  of  local  masters  are  still  best 
protected  by  receiving  such  fugitives,  as  well  as  fugi- 
tives from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  employing  them  under  such  or- 
ganizations and  in  such  occupations  as  circumstances 
may  suggest  or  require.  Of  course  a  record  should 
be  kept,  showing  the  names  and  description  of  the  fu- 
gitives, the  names  and  characters,  as  loyal  or  disloyal, 
of  the  masters,  and  such  facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
After  tranquility  shall  have  been  restored  upon  there- 
turn  of  peace,  Congress  will  doubtless  properly  provide 
for  all  the  persons  thus  received  into  the  service  of  the 
Union,  and  for  a  just  compensation  to  loyal  masters. 
In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the  duty  and 
safety  of  the  Government  and  just  rights  of  all  be 
fully  reconciled  and  harmonized.  You  will  therefore 
consider  yourself  instructed  to  govern  your  future 
action  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service  by  the 
premises  herein  stated,  and  will  report  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  your  action  in 
the  premises  to  this  Department. 

You  will,  however,  neither  authorize  nor  permit 
any  interference  by  the  troops  under  your  command 
with  the  servants  of  peaceable  citizens  in  a  house  or 
field,  nor  will  you  in  any  manner  encourage  such  cit- 
izens to  leave  the  lawful  service  of  their  masters,  nor 
will  you,  except  in  cases  where  the  public  good  may 
seem  to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary  return  of 
any  fugitive  to  the  service  from  which  he  may  have 
iscaped. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SIMON  CAMERON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
To  Major  General  Butler,  Commanding  Department 
of  Virginia,  Fortress  Monroe. 


COWOOUD,  N.  H.,  August  8.  The  nllieenl'ihe  Dem- 
ocratic Standard  was  completely  rilled  of  its  contents 
this  afternoon  by  a  mob  composed  of  soldiers  of  the 
returned  1st  regiment,  and  citizens.  The  -Standard, 
which  has  been  :i  long  time  ".seeesh,"  published  an 
article  reflecting  on  the  soldiers.  They  demanded  a 
retraction,  and  the  Palmers,  editors  and  proprietors 
shook  pistols  and  axes  out  of  the  windows  and  dared 
the  mob,  while  the  eitv  authorities  endeavored  to  quel! 

the  disturbance,  Tha  Palmers  fired  four  shots,  wound- 
ing two  soldiers.    The  office  was  immediately  gutted, 

and  the  materials  burned  in  tbO  Btreet.  The  Palmers 
took  refuge  in  the  attic,  but  were  finally  found  and 
Carried  t0  the  police  station  under  protection  of  the 
police,  though  with  great  difficulty. 


Another  Battle  in  Missouri.  —  A  band  of  one 
thousand  rebels  attacked  a  camp  of  Union  men  at 
Athens,  Mo.,  on  Monday  morning,  Aug.  5th,  at  five 
o'clock.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  arms 
and  ammunition  stored  in  the  camp,  which  comprised 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Capt.  Moore. 
Fighting  lasted  about  one  hour,  when  the  rebel  thieves 
retreated. 

Capt.  Moore  having  been  reinforced  by  150  men 
from  Centralia,  Iowa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
gave  chase  to  the  traitors  for  about  -.  mile  and  a  half, 
killing  one,  taking  18  prisoners,  SO  horses,  and  two 
rebel  Hags.     Several  rebels  were  also  wounded. 

After  the  fight  six  or  eight  rebels  were  found  dead 
on  the  field.  In  the  afternoon  a  bearer  of  a  rebel  flag 
of  truce  was  admitted,  who  stated  that  they  carried 
off  fourteen  killed,  and  as  many  more  wounded  and 
missing.  The  rebels  were  led  by  a  brother  of  Ex- 
Senator  Green.  Three  Unionists  were  killed  and 
eight  wounded. 

Athens  is  a  small  town  in  the  extreme  northwest 
of  Missouri,  on  the  Desmoines  river,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Keokuk.  It  is  reported  that  the  Union 
forces  have  been  reinforced  by  500  or  600  men  from 
Iowa,  and  marched  Sunday  night  in  pursuit.  The 
rebels  were  encamped  eight  miles  from  Athens,  and 
another  fight  or  foot-race  has  taken  place  ere  this. 


YET  ANOTHER  BATTLE. 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  13.  The  following  is  an  official 
report  of  a  fight  near  Springfield,  on  Saturday  of  last 
week,  by  one  of  Gen.  Lyon's  aids  :  — 

"  To  Major  General  Fremont  :  — General  Lyon 
in  three  columns,  under  himself,  General  Siegel,  and 
Major  Sturgis,  attacked  the  enemy  at  6  1-2  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  nine  miles  southeast  of 
Springfield.  The  engagement  was  severe.  Our  loss 
is  about  eight  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Gen. 
Lyon  was  killed  in  a  charge  at  the  head  of  his  column. 
Our  force  was  S000  including  2000  Home  Guards. 
The  muster  rolls  taken  from  the  enemy  give  his 
force  at  23,000,  including  regiments  from  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas  Hangers,  and  Cher- 
okee half  breeds.  Their  loss  is  reported  heavy,  in- 
cluding Generals  McCulloeh  and  Price.  This  state- 
ment is  corroborated  by  prisoners.  Their  tents  and 
wagons  were  destroyed  in  the  action. 

General  Siegel  left  only  one  gun  on  the  field.  He 
retreated  to  Springfield  with  a  large  number  of  pri- 
soners. At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he 
continued  his  retreat  on  Holla,  bringing  off  his  bag- 
gage trains  and  $25,000  in  specie  from  the  Springfield 
Banks. 

The  following  is  the  verbatim  report  of  the  special 
messenger  to  Gen.  Fremont :  — 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  Gen.  Lyon  marched 
out  of  Springfield.  He  came  up  with  the  enemy  on 
Davis  Creek,  on  Green's  Prairie,  four  miles  southwest 
of  Springfield,  where  they  had  taken  a  strong  position. 
Gen.  Lyon  fired  the  first  gun  at  20  minutes  past  6, 
when  the  battle  immediately  commenced.  A  severe 
cannonading  was  kept  up  two  or  three  hours,  when 
the  fire  of  Totten's  artillery  becoming  too  severe  for 
the  enemy,  they  gradually  fell  back  towards  their  en- 
campment on  Wilson's  Creek.  Gen.  Lyon's  cavalry 
on  the  left  flank,  and  Gen.  Siegel's  artillery  on  the 
right,  then  began  a  terrific  attack,  and  spread  slaugh- 
ter and  dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels,  pursuing 
them  to  their  camps.  The  shells  from  Totten's  artil- 
lery set  lire  to  their  tents  and  baggage  wagons,  which 
were  all  destroyed. 

A  Louisiana  and  a  Mississippi  Regiment  seemed  to 
suffer  the  most,  and  were  almost  annihilated.  Some- 
time in  the  afternoon,  while  Gen.  Lyon  was  leading 
his  column,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  Immedi- 
ately he  mounted  another,  and  as  he  turned  around  to 
his  men,  waving  his  hat  and  cheering  his  men  on  to 
victory,  he  was  struck  in  the  small  of  his  back  and 
fell  dead  to  the  ground.  The  command  then  devolved 
on  Gen.  Siegel. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  until  nightfall,  when 
our  little  army  rested  for  the  night  in  the  enemy's 
encampment.  On  Sunday  morning,  Gen.  Siegel, 
fearing  the  enemy  might  recover  and  attempt  to  cut 
his  command  off' from  Springfield,  fell  back  on  that 
city,  where  the  Home  Guards  were  stationed.  Then 
fearing  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  might  induce 
them  to  get  between  him  and  Holla,  Gen.  Siegel 
concluded  to  fall  back  on  Holla  with  his  provision 
train  and  meet  reinforcements. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  messenger,  the 
enemy  had  not  been  seen,  and  it  is  probable  that  (ien. 
Siegel  was  not  disturbed  on  his  march.  Ninety  rebels 
were  captured,  including  a  Colonel  of  distinction,  the 
messenger  not  remembering  his  name.  The  sword 
and  horse  of  General  McCulloeh  were  among  the 
trophies. 

Reinforcements  are  on  their  way  to  Rolla,  and  Gen, 
Siegel  and  his  army  may  he  considered  sale. 


jT*Irrom  St.  Domingo  we  have  advices  to  the 

ult.,,  stating   that   (he  war   between    Ibivii    :nu{ 

n   is  at  an  end,  (he  difficulties  between  the  two 

.tries  being  amicably  adjusted.  The  Spanish 
horities  declare  slavery  tbivver  abolished  in  the 
md.  nnd  threaten  with  severe  penalties  anv  person 
leavoring  to  reinstate  the  system.    Tribune,  vzth  fast. 

1!sun   BROWNLO-W's  I'M'Ci;  S OPPRESSED  uv  villi 
-H.     A  passenger  from  Richmond  via  BJu0X\ 


lay,  reports  thai  *'• 

Tennessee  troops  tl: 
'8  KfWXWUi     11/;,/. 


.  ZoUicoffer,  at  th«    ... 

<\  suppressed  Parson  Itrowi 


Tin:  Union  Triumph  ih  Kentucky.  The  Louis- 
ville papers  bring  accounts  of  the  Union  triumph  at 
the  roeerit  election  in  Kentucky.  In  the  city  of  Louifl- 
villc  the  Union  candidate  for  the  legislature  waB 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  Journal  comments 
upon  the  general  result  in  the  following  jubilant  style  : 

"Never  did  a  party  make  greater  and  more  deter- 
mined efforts  to  carry  an  election  than  the  secession- 
ists of  Louisville  made  to  carry  this.  They  resorted 
to  all  possible  expedients  for  inflaming  and  exasperat- 
ing the  public  mind.  They  endeavored  to  incite  our 
people  even  to  the  pitch  of  forcible  resistance  to  the 
laws.  They  invented  all  Borts  of  false  issues,  and 
pressed  them  with  their  whole  power  and  ingenuity. 
Their  candidates  thought  to  disguise  their  real  posi- 
tion, and  presented  false  issues  in  the  hope  of  deceiv- 
ing at  least  a  portion  of  the  community.  They  re- 
sorted to  appeals,  to  threats,  to  promises,  to  protesta- 
tions. Their  organ  put  forth  all  its  powers  of  persua- 
sion, appealing  alike  to  all  the  best  and  all  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature.  All  of  them  seemed  to 
realize  that  their  last  hope  was  staked  upon  the  con- 
flict. And  now  look  at  the  vote.  Never,  never  was 
a  party  more  utterly  annihilated. 

Of  course  our  returns  for  the  rest  of  Kentucky  are 
very  limited,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  friends  of 
the  Union,  the  opponents  of  secession,  have  achieved 
an  overwhelming  victory  throughout  the  State.  If 
this  is  a  fact,  if  a  large  majority  of  the  men  elected 
yesterday  to  the  next  legislature  are  Union  men,  it 
would  seem  to  be  time  for  the  bitter  conflict  in  Ken- 
tucky to  close.  If  the  people,  by  a  resounding  ma- 
jority, have  still  again  pronounced  their  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  Union,  the  secessionists  cannot  longer 
attempt  to  keep  up  this  unhappy  and  disastrous  agita- 
tion and  turmoil  without  willingly  acting  the  part  of 
mischievous  and  pestilent  citizens." 

Bakgor,  Me.,  August  12.  At  1  o'clock  to  day  the 
Bangor  Democrat,  a  secession  sheet,  was  completely 
cleared  out  by  a  large  number  of  people.  BKiring  an 
alarm  of  fire,  a  crowd  of  people  entered  the  office, 
cleared  it  out,  and  burnt  the  contents  in  the  street. 
Mr.  Emery,  the  editor,  escaped  unharmed.  One 
Jones,  a  barber,  who  made  some  demonstration,  was 
also  badly  used,  but  was  rescued  and  put  in  jail. 

EdT"  The  Richmond  Examiner,  of  the  8th,  says  the 
rebel  Congress,  Tuesday,  considered  the  bill  for  pub- 
lic defence.  The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  em- 
ploy the  military  conformably  to  the  act  of  March  16, 
and  to  accept  400,000  volunteers. 

Garibaldi  Appointed  a  Major  GEyEHAi,. — 
The  intimations  which  have  been  flying  through  the 
leading  journals  for  two  weeks  past,  to  the  effect 
that  Garibaldi  had  tendered  his  services  to  the 
Federal  Government,  at  last  prove  correct.  His  offers 
have  been  accepted,  and  he  has  been  tendered  an  ap- 
pointment as  major  general  in  the  American  volunteer 
army. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

At  the  Abingtor 

Celebration,  August  1,  1861.  - 

-_. 

3.  K.  Whipple, 

1  00 

Daniel  Holbrook, 

Etussell  Marston, 

100 

11.  W.  Blanchard, 

50 

1  Bradford, 

60 

B.  Hunt, 

50 

VI r.  Adams, 

25 

3.  Ross, 

25 

diehard  Clap, 

10  00 

Edmund  Jackson, 

2  00 

Stephen  and  Martha 

Edwin  Thompson, 

50 

Clap, 

6  00 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Chapman, 

1  00 

I  Wellington, 

100 

11.  B.  Clarke, 

100 

don.  F.  W.  Bird, 

1  00 

[I.  Willey, 

100 

W.  L.  Garrison,  Jr., 

100 

U.  H.  Bradford, 

50 

Parker  Pillsbury, 

50 

Bunker  Hill, 

25 

A.  L.  Russell, 

100 

L.  W.  Noyes, 

1  00 

Daniel  Kicketson, 

50 

Miss  Dora  Neill,  Eel- 

George  W.  (Jilmore, 

25 

fast,  Ireland, 

100 

Horace  H.  Moses, 

50 

Wm.  Ash  by, 

100 

Sarah  J.  Davis, 

50 

John  L.  Whiting, 

50 

J.  II.  Collins, 

50 

W.  W.  Dutcher, 

100 

R.  Bates. 

25 

lluldah  Bates, 

25 

Z.  B.  Jackman, 

25 

Mary  D.  Sprague, 

25 

J.  Haywood, 

20 

LI  ins  llichards, 

1  00 

A.  M.  Chase, 

5  00 

Rev.  S.  J.  May, 

1  00 

Samuel  L.  Drew, 

50 

E.  D.  &  A.  T.  Draper, 

5  00 

D.  B.  Eartlett, 

50 

3.  A.  Jov, 

2  00 

S.  dishing, 

1  00 

Mrs.  Lord, 

25 

B.  T.  Goodwin, 

25  Luther  Melendy, 

5  00 

Mary  G.  Richardson, 

50  Lewis  McLauthlin, 

50 

M.  W.  Stetson, 

1  00] Cahill, 

1  00 

Li.  P.  Kendrick, 

1  00  D.  Smucker, 

25 

Taos.  H.  Hinckley, 

25  George  Beal, 

50 

S.  Gardner, 

25  Cornelius  Cowins, 

50 

ltutus  Kendrick, 

1  00 

II.  M.  G— , 

100 

Mrs.  Kendall, 

50 

Wm.  L.  Garrison, 

100 

A.  Stauwood, 

50 

Sophia  L.  Little,  New- 

C. M.  Minot, 

100 

port,  K.  I., 

1  00 

Neweomb, 

25 

Oask  of  sundry  persons 

17  55 

E.  Hobart, 

50 

PLEDGES.                              -■ 

Wendell  Phillips, 

Miss  Caroline   E.  Putnam,    ■* 

i  cm 
0  so 

F.  Pool,  Abiugton, 

Whole  contribution, 


ST.  MARY'S  LAKE 

WATER-CURE  . 

OPENED  BY 

H.  A.  PETERMAN,JL^ 



THE  Proprietors  of  this  Institution  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  invalids  of  Michigan  and  its  neighbor- 
ing States,  that  they  have  opened  their  WATER-CURE _at 
St.  Mary's  Lake,  and  are  now  in  readiness  to  receive  pa-^ 
tients. 

This  Institution  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  pleasant  locations  in  the  State,  on  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  little  lake,  four  miles  North  of  the  City  of  Bat- 
tle Creek. 

The  buildings  are  new,  commodious,  and  furnished  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  invalids.  The  bath-rooms 
are  large,  and  fitted  up  with  hot,  cold,  vapor,  chemical, 
and  electrical  baths. 

The  lake,  whose-watcrs.  are  as  clear  and  soft  as  those  of 
a  spring  from  the  granite  mountain's  base,  is  well  supplied 
with  boats  and  bath-houses.  No  more  beautiful  fresh  wa- 
ter bathing  can  bo  found  iu  any  land. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  the  grand  Old  Oak  Forest,  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  lake,  have  been  reserved  for 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  afflicted,  requiring  surgical  treatment,  will  find  this 
a  most  desirable  establishment,  where  they  can  be  placed 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  bear  an  operation,  and  re- 
ceive the  best  of  care  afterwards. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  Eye  All  operations  performed  that  warrant  a  prospect 
of  restoring  sight  to  the  bliiid.  Our  treatment  for  Cata- 
ract is  entirely  now,  and  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto 
known. 

A  supply  of  beautiful  Artificial  Eyes  kept  constantly  on 
hand. 

Paralysis,  and  every  variety  of  Nervous  and  Chronio 
diseases,  will  bo  treated. 

The  Ladies'  Department  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Pcterruau,  whose  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  tha 
diseases  incident  to  the  female  constitution  renders  her 
treatment  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  physician  now  prac- 
tising in  that  department  of  the  medical  profession. 

There  will  bo  a  competent  Music  Teacher  in  attendance, 
to  give  instruction  in  Piano,  Guitar,  and  Vocal  Music,  to 
such  as  may  wish  to  take  medical  treatment  and  pursue  the 
study  of  Music  at  the  same  time.  For  such,  this  will  bo 
found  a  most  desirable  location,  whero  tho  mental  and 
physical  systems  may  both  bo  developed  ;  tho  ouo  in  tho 
music  room,  the  other  iu  rambling  through  tho  leafy 
woods,  in  tho  Gymnasium,  and  iu  boat-rowing,  than  which 
no  better  exercise  can   bo  found. 

Wc  intend,  with  the  aid  of  competent  help  in  every  de- 
partment, to  make  this  Cuke  the  invalid's  Home,  as  well 
as  a  place  for  medical  treatment. 

Those  coining  as  patients  should  furnish  themselves  with 
two  comfortables,  two  linen  or  cotton  packing  sheets,  one 
woollen  blanket,  and  one  half-dozen  batli  towels,  or  they 
can  bo  furnished  by  the  Ceuic  at  fifty  cents  per  week  extra. 

TBRMS — From  $7  to $10  per  week,  fortrcatuieut,  board, 
Ac,  acoordiug  to  roomand  care. 

11.  F.   PFTKRMAN,    M.  D., 
Mas.  S.  A.    PETERMAX,  M.  D., 

PkyaeUms  and  Proprietors, 
To  whom  nil  letters  of  inquiry  should  he  addressed.     Faeh 
OOtnuHinioatiOQ,    to  insure   an    answer,    should    contain    a 
postage  stamp  for  return  letter. 

St.  Mnv's  Lake,  Iftohiganj  May  20j  1881.  J  21 


English  and  Classical   School. 

rpHB  nest  term  will  begin  Wednesday.  Sept.   l,   I£63t, 
\_    Both  sexes  are  received  as  family  or  day  pupils, 
tor  particulars,  address 

NATHANIEL  T.  ALLEN. 
West  Newton,  Aug.  15. 


X3C  O  r»32XXA.:£jDE: 

HOME    SCHOOL. 

THB  next  Term  of  this  RefoniiiiUuy  and  ProgrenfN 
Institution  will  commence  en  fVtrifWMfay,  jSwt.  Land 
continue  Fifteen  weeks.  For  full  piti  tienlavs.  please  ad- 
uV.-ss  WM.  S.  1IAVWOOIV  Prm<W. 

Milfovd.  Muss..    Aug.  6,  1861. 


TRANSIENT  BOARDERS. 

Till']  subscriber  has  just  onened  house  Xn.  V\  My  rile  -I., 
for  till'  MQOmmod&tiOD  of  transient   Hoarders."   Th*  lo- 
cation  is  a  pieas.'int  one,   within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  tho 

otosl  central  portions  of  the  city.    Fiery  axwttos  will  bo 

made    for   tile  eoml'ort    of    tho-.o    WfiO    mav  favor     the    house, 
with    ii  enll.      RoOttU    l"unn:-hed    wilh     or     without     1-ourd. 

Term.-,  moderate. 

llostou,  dan.  7.  S.    NEWF.LL. 
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THE     LIBEIR^TOR 


AUGUST  16. 


f  0  1 1 1  g  . 


'   For  the  Liberator. 

WAITING. 

Stio  is  waiting, — wearily  waiting, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  dim  [ 
Waiting — to  hear  from  tlio  battle, 

Waiting — for  tidings  of  Mm. 
Trembling,  the  list  she  has  studied 

Of  tho  lost  on  that  terrible  day, 
But  tho  paper  his  name  containing, 

lias  beeu  hid  from  her  sight  away. 
She  doos  not  know  'mong  the  "  missing" 

That  by  others  his  name  shall  bo  read, 
For  thoy  cannot  bear  to  toll  her 

Till  thoy  know  is  ho  living  or  dead. 

And  so" each  day  she  is  waiting 

From  early  morn  till  night, 
For  tho  letter  that  never  comcth 

To  bless  her  longing  sight. 

—  And  he, — ah  !  he  too  is  waiting. 

Though  where  we  cannot  toll  ; 
There  was  danger  all  around  him, 

It  may  bo  that  he  fell. 
Perhaps  be  was  one  of  tho  many 

Brave  soldiers,  young  and  fair, 
Who  passed  to  tho  spirit-horns  that  day; 

Perhaps  ho  is  waiting  there. 

Or  it  may  be — ah  !  wo  cannot  tell, 

Itjverc  a  sadder  fate, 
Suffering,  sick  and  wounded, 

'Mong  strangers  homay  wait. 

Perhaps  he  is  a  prisoner, 

Ah  !  weary  lot  indeed, 
Waiting — helplessly  waiting, 

Yet  knowing  our  country's  need. 

Oh  !  tho  Summer  flowers  are  blooming, 
And  the  birds  sing  blithely  and  gay, 

But  a  cloud  is  over  our  sunshine, 
For  how  many  aro  waiting  to-day  ! 
Sherhorn,  Aug  5,  186L  E.  D.  Morse. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  Battle  of  Sunday,  July  21st. 

BY   ALICE   B.    HATES. 

We — walking  so  slowly  adown  the  green  lane, 

With  Sabbath-bells  chiming,  and  birds  singing  psalms, 
He^aager  with  haste,  pressing  on  o'er  the  slain, 
-'Mid  the  trampling  of  steeds  and  the  drum-boat  toarms 
In  that  cool  dewy  morning. 

"We — waiting  with  faces  all  reverent  and  still, 

The  organ's  voice  vibrant  with  praise  unto  God — 

His  face  set  like  flint  with  the  impress  of  will, 
To  press  back  the  foe,  or  to  die  on  the  sod — 
My  fair,  bravo  young  brother  ! 

We — kneeling  to  hear  benedictions  of  love, 

Our  hearts  all  at  peace  with  tho  message  from  Heaven  ! 
He — stretched  on  tho  field,  gasping,  wonnded,  to  prove 

If  mercy  were  found  where  such  courage  had  striven, 
In  the  midst  of  tho  slaughter. 

Oh,  God  ! — can  I  live  with  the  horrible  truth  ! 

Stabbed  through  as  he  lay,  with  their  glittering  steel, 
Could  they  look  in  that  face,  like  a  woman's  for  youth, 

And  crush  out  its  beauty  with  musket  and  heel, 
Like  hounds,  or  like  demons  ! 

That  brow  I  have  blessed  in  my  dead  mother's  place, 
Each  morning  and  evening  since  she  wont  unto  rest  ; 

Smoothing  down  tho  fair  cheek,  as  my  own  baby's  face, 
Those  eyes  with  her  look,  where  my  kisses  were  pressed, 
For  I  saw  hers — so  tender  ! 

Curses  spring  to  my  lips  !  Oh,  my  God,  send  the  hail 
Of  swift,  ready  Vengeance  for  deeds  such  as  this  ! 
Forego  all  thy  mercy,  if  judgment  must  fail  ! 
Forgive  my  wild  heart  if  it  prayeth  amiss — 
His  blood  erieth  upward  ! 
—and  the  strife  of  my  clamorous  grief 
Ts  hushed  into  stillness  ;  what  grief  like  to  thine  ! 
nay  poor  human  heart,  with  its  passions  so  brief, 
Is  tortured  with  pangs,  can  we  guess  the  Divine, 

With  depths  past  all  searching  ! 
know  eyes  more  tender  looked  upward  to  Thee, 
That  visage  so  marred  by  the  torturing  erown — 
Those  smooth  noble  limbs  racked  with  anguish  I  seo  ; 
The  side  where  the  blood  and  the  water  gushed  down 
From  stroke  fierce  and  brutal. 

Help  lips  white  with  anguish  to  take  np  Ilis  prayer  ; 

Help  hearts  that  are  bursting  to  stifle  their  cries  ; 
The  shout  of  the  populace,  too,  has  been  there, 

To  drown  pleas  of  justice,  to  clothe  truth  in  lies — 
and  to  madden. 

:  '■•■■;  k  ■  \.   :,."■-  ■        ■■  sd  them  ;    they  knew  not  we   prayed 
our  own,   "We  are    brethren,"  we 
I 

■  prayers  to  Our  Father  were  made, 
When  tliey  Bang  down  the  palm  for  palmetto  wo  said, 
"  Let  us  still  hope  to  win  them." 

"  God  so  loved  that  he  gave  !  "    We  aro  giving  to  these 
The  lives  that  wero  dearer  to  us  than  our  own — 

Let  us  add  prayer  for  blood,  trusting  God  to  appease 
Our  heart's  craving  pain,  when  He  hears  on  his  throne, 
"  Oh,  Fathor,  forgive  them  !  " 


''  All  Soft  and  Brown  the  upturned  Fields." 

Br   C.    8.    ROGERS. 

All  soft  and  brown  the  upturned  fields 

Lie  mellow  in  the  sun  ; 
Tho  very  skies  yield  auguries 

Of  better  days  begun  ; 
A  warmth,  a  fulness  brooding  there, 

Which  nothing  else  could  bring. 
A  sense  of  blessing  in  tho  air, 

The  promise  of  tho  spring  ! 

And  shall  the  days  of  cloud  and  cold 

In  truth  no  more  bo  seen? 
The  snowdrop  through  the  loosened  mould 

Sends  up  its  spikes  of  green, 
Fresh  gold  upon  the  willow  falls, 

Soft  lights  the  uplands  steep, — 
A  strange,  sweet  chunge.  whose  coming  call3 

Such  loveliness  from  sleep  ! 

And  I  am  glad  as  any  bird, 

It  is  a  joy  to  be, — 
There  is  no  sound  of  life  fresh-stirred 

But  brings  delight  to  mo. 
The  flow  of  brooks,  the  cock's  clear  call, 

From  distant  hamlets  borne, — 
My  pulse  beats  happy  time  with  all 

These  voices  of  the  morn. 

Oh  !  Nature  !  thou  my  first,  best  friend ! 

My  earliest  love,  arid  best ! 
With  ns  was  never  any  end 

Of  confidence  and  rest  : 
Here,  no  reserve,  but  frankest  speech, 

No  need  for  place  apart — 
I  do  not  fear  to  lot  thee  hear 

Tho  beating  of  my  heart ! 


THE  TATHEELAND. 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    CLAUS    HARMS. 
BY  BEV.'  C.    T.    BROOK3. 

Know  ye  the  land  ?  Oh  !  not  on  earth  It  lies — 
For  which  the  heart  in  hours  of  trouble  sighs  ; 
Where  flows  no  tear,  no  sorrow  mars  the  song, 
The  good  are  happy,  and  tho  weak  aro  strong. 
Know  ye  the  land? 

The  goal,  tho  goal, 
0  friends,  is  there  !    Press  on  with  heart  and  soul. 

Know  ye  tho  way — the  rough  and  thorny  road  ? 
The  wanderer  groans  beneath  bis  painful  load  ; 
He  faints— ho  sinks  ;   in  dust  ho  lifts  his  eyes. 
"  How  long,  0  Lord?  "  tho  weary  pilgrim  sighs. 
Know  ye  the  way  ? 

It  tends,  it  tends 
To  that  blest  land  where  every  torment  ends. 

Fnow  ye  tho  Friend — a  man — a  child  of  earth, 
Yet  more,  far  more  than  all  of  human  birth  ? 
That  rough  and  thorny  road  his  feet  have  trod  ; 
Well  can  ho  guide  poor  pilgrims  home  to  God. 
Know  ye  the  Friend  ? 

His  hand,  his  hand 
Conducts  us  safely  to  our  native  land. 


The  Highway  of  American  Civilization. 

A    DISCOURSE, 

Preached  at  Music  Hull,  Boston,  July  14M,  1861. 

BY  REV.  A.  D.  MAYO,  OF  ALBANY,  N.  T. 

Luke  ;i  :  4,  5,  fi. — Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
Make  his  paths  straight.  Every  valley  shall  ho  filled,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  ho  brought  low  ;  and  tho 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  aud  the  rough  ways  shall 
be  mado  smooth  ;  aud  all  flesh  shall  see  tho  salvation  of 
Uod. 

In  oriental  lands,  when  the  groat  king  went  abroad 
to  bless  any  region  with  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
he  sent  before  him  heralds  to  declare  his  coming,  and 
hosts  of  men  to  prepare  a  road  fit  for  the  journeying  of 
the  royal  retinue.  When  John  the  Baptist  came  preach- 
ing repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  he  declared  that  his  fierce  and  searching 
gospel  was  but  the  building  of  a  highway  over  which 
one  mightier  than  he  should  march  to  a  peaceful  con- 
quest of  the  earth.  Men  were  to  be  frightened  into 
repentance,  subdued  to  obedience,  "  the  axe  to  be  laid 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,"  "  the  chaff  to  be  burned  in 
unquenchable  flame,"  that  the  loftier  Spirit  might  ap- 
pear, baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire, 
regenerating  the  worst  and  restoring  the  vilest  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Almighty  Love. 

So  has  the  great  cause  of  American  Chrisfian  Civ- 
ilization sent  its  John  the  Baptist  down  into  the  wil- 
derness to  preach—"  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en is  at  hand."  Our  Prophet  is  a  patriotic  army  of 
3011,000  men,  marching  into  the  abodes  of  disorder, 
despotism  and  revolt,  to  announce  the  coming  of  a 
power  whose  shoe-latchet  it  is  unworthy  to  unloose  ; 
even  the  sublime  presence  of  a  higher  Religion  and 
Society  than  has  ever  prevailed  in  these  regions  of 
the  earth.  Present  events  in  our  country  have  this 
significance  : — That  a  great  movement  for  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  Humanity  has  slowly  grown  andjinally  dom- 
inated in  twenty  of  the  United  States;  that  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  border  of  an  adverse  semi-civilization,  it  has 
found  itself  confronted  by  the  common  obstacles  of  barba- 
rism ;  that  it  has  sent  forth  its  armed  herald  to  proclaim 
repentance,  and  biuldthe  road  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Southern  pole ;  that  when  that  wag  is  built,  a  Chris- 
tian order  of  Society  will  march  over  it,  peacefully  regen- 
erating every  hostile  institution,  restoring  man  to  his  rights, 
and  exalting  a  Confederacy  of  half-civilized  States  to  the 
companionship  of  a  pure  religion  and  a  well-ordered  gov- 
ernment, through  gradual  and  peaceful  change. 

To-day,  assembled  in  the  church  of  one  who,  as 
much  as  any  man  of  our  generation,  was  responsible 
for  what  we  now  see,  let  us  contemplate  the  religious 
significance  of  the  present  condition  of  American  af- 
fairs. If  we  can  look  with  eyes  that  penetrate  the 
mist  of  popular  excitement  and  delusion,  we  shall  un- 
derstand that  this  conflict  in  winch  the  country  is  now 
engaged  is  a  religious  contest.  Its  cause  is  the  irresist- 
ible march  of  a  higher  religious  life  from  the  North- 
ern towards  the  Southern  States  of  the  republic ; 
in  its  way  unearthing  and  driving  to  desperation  all 
the  powers  of  a  decaying  Religion  and  Society;  and 
forcing  them  into  armed  revolt  by  the  very  presence 
of  its  exalted  purposes  :  as  wilful  evil  is  always  first 
driven  to  wanton  madness  by  the  appearance  of  sav- 
ing love.  As  it  may  be  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  a  humane  and  energetic  administration  of  the  U. 
S.  government,  the  war  should  become  the  agency  of 
those  higher  ideas  and  institutions  that  must  finally 
prevail  over  the  whole  land.  If  thus  conducted  and 
pressed  to  its  true  ending,  its  results  are  to  be  the 
opening  of  a  vast  area  of  territory,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  millions  of  our  countrymen,  to  the  influx  of 
the  highest  modern  life. 

1st.  Behold  how  this  mighty  conflict  has  been  caus- 
ed by  the  irresistible  growth  of  the  North  into  a  high- 
er form  of  religious  faith,  carrying  along  with 
it  all  social,  national  and  political  ideas  and  organiza- 
tions 1  It  is  false  to  say  that  the  Northern  States  have 
degenerated  spiritually,  as  they  have  advanced  in 
material  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
moved  faster  along  the  path  towards  an  exalted  reli- 
gious faith,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  than 
was  ever  known  of  any  great  people  in  history.  The 
source  of  their  best  achievements  has  been  the  en- 
lightenment and  expansion  of  their  Religion  in  the 
direction  of  an  inspired  Humanitarianism.  The  Re- 
ligions of  the  past  have  chiefly  been  the  absorption  of 
man  in  God,  and  his  consequent  degradation  as  a  be- 
ing of  this  world.  Christianity  was  originally  the  an- 
nunciation of  God  in  man ;  and  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  of  this  republic  have  more  clearly  ap- 
prehended that  essential  feature  of  Christianity  than 
the  whole  church  of  the  past  eighteen  centuries. 

Religion,  in  these  States,  during  the  period  named, 
has  flowed  with  a  steady  current  towards  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divine  in  Human  Nature,  and  the  conse- 
cration of  human  affairs.  The  Deity  has  chiefly  been 
worshipped  on  the  side  of  his  Infinity  that  is 
turned  towards  man,  and  best  known  as  the  Father, 
the  omnipresent  familiar  Love.  Jesus  has  been 
chiefly  esteemed  for  his  glorious  Manhood,  even  in  the 
churches  that  proclaim  him  God  Almighty.  The  Scrip- 
tures have  been  drawn  forth  from  the  artificial  sanc- 
tity of  cabalistic  and  priestly  documents,  and  studied 
as  the  summit  of  human  religious  literature ;  and  the 
characters  and  events  therein  described  adjusted  to 
their  place  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Man  has  been 
regarded  more  in  the  light  of  his  divine  capacities  and 
magnificent  latent  powers,  than  for  what  he  actually 
is.  The  rights  of  man  to  all  the  freedom  essential  to 
develop  that  nature  into  divine  proportions,  have  been 
every  year  more  loudly  asserted;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, all  unholy  institutions,  inhuman  relations  and 
degrading  social  habits  have  more  and  more  come  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  Religion  ;  while  Philanthro- 
py has  been  the  watchword  of  the  most  energetic 
popular  movements  of  the  day. 

Living,  as  the  present  generation  of  Northern  peo- 
ple has,  in  the  very  thick  of  this  great  onward  im- 
pulse, being  themselves  in  the  marching  ranks  of  the 
great  army  of  advance,  they  have  hardly  comprehend- 
ed the  impetus  with  which  their  order  of  society  has 
gone  on,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  popular  ideas 
have  penetrated.  Like  a  deep  and  swiftly -flowing 
river,  it  has  sped  along,  bearing  conservative  and  radi- 
cal towards  a  point  far  ahead  of  the  suspicion  of  either. 
Our  Northern  controversies  between  Orthodox  and 
Liberal,  Democrat  and  Republican,  have  been  like  the 
disputes  of  passengers  in  a  fast-sailing  boat.  The 
hunker  could  be  at  the  wheel,  and  the  radical  stir  up 
the  coals  in  the  furnace,  but  both  were  in  a  ship 
headed  the  same  way,  both  equally  interested  that  it 
should  be  kept  afloat.  Of  course,  the  velocity  of  the 
progress  could  only  be  indicated  by  some  great  ob- 
stacle. In  the  North,  there  has  been  no  obstacle 
large  enough  to  materially  impede  the  current.  If,  in 
some  districts,  it  has  appeared  to  he  clogged,  so  that, 
to  the  eye  of  the  impatient  voyager,  it  hardly 
appeared  to  move,  in  others  it  has  glided  on  like  a  si- 
lent fate  speeding  to  its  destiny.  One  obstacle  alone 
has  been  strong  enough  to  check,  temporarily,  this 
tremendous  sweep  of  the  higher  American  life.  The 
slave  society  of  fifteen  States  gathering  about  it  all 
the  venerable  associations  of  an  obsolete  theology,  a  de- 
caying social  aristocracy,  and  the  monarchical  princi- 
ple in  politics,  baa,  during  our  remembrance,  frown- 
ed across  the  channel  of  this  freshet  like  a  great 
mud  island  mountain,  heaped  with  the  refuse  of  cen- 
turies. Against  that  island  have  the  grand  waves  of 
our  civilization  dashed  with  a  maddening  agitation, 
repressed  only  to  gather  in  greater  volumes,  and  come 
pouring  on  in  a  more  terrific  force. 

We  could  learn  the  tendencies  of  Northern  civili- 
zation only  by  the  outcry  that  came  up  against  it 
from  the  land  of  oppression.  One  gathering  shriek 
has  come  ringing  from  that  quarter  of  the  earth 
against  us,  as  an  infidel,  anarchical,  aggressive  state  of 
society.  The  far-seeing  men  of  the  South  have  made 
no  vital  distinction  between  our  classes,  parties  and 
sects,  for  they  have  seen,  what  wo  did  not,  that  we 


were  all  headed  one  way.  Our  religion  was  driving 
towards  the  exaltation  of  Human  Nature,  and  would 
inevitably  carry  every  thing  along  with  it,  and  fiercely 
precipitate  Northern  society  in  a  war  against  their 
barbarism.  Their  efforts  to  resist  this  onward  move- 
ment have  always  been  regarded  as  temporary  by 
themselves,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  used  as  the 
prelude  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  They  have 
gradually  sought  to  estrange  their  people  from  ours, 
to  confirm  their  tendencies  of  society  which  differed 
from  ours.  They  have  forced  out  their  progressive 
class  into  the  North,  and  kept  away  the  radical  emi- 
gration from  Europe.  Their  theology  has  retreated 
more  and  more  towards  mediaeval  absurdity,  and 
their  churches  have  parted  from  Northern  fellowship 

fast  as  could  be.  They  have  closed  up  their  States 
against  our  literature,  and  stifled  the  expression  of 
adverse  opinions  on  all  topics.  Thus  have  they  si- 
lently prepared  the  road  of  retreat  to  flee  from  us  as 
soon  as  our  first  great  political  victory  should  come. 

That  battle  was  won  last  year.  Whatever  the  poli- 
ticians meant  by  itis  of  no  consequence.  God  Almighty 
and  his  recreant  servant  Jefferson  Davis  both  know 
that  it  announced  the  final  triumph  of  an  advanced 
Religious  Civilization  in  the  Republic.  It  meant  that 
now  the  central  power  of  the  nation  was  peacefully  to 
claim  for  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  age  tiie  right  of 
expression  in  all  the  States.  It  meant  that  the  most 
lightened  and  sensible  advanced  men  of  the  South 
were  to  be  set  above  the  mob  of  despots  that  had  so 
long  kept  them  down;  that  free  discussion  in  society 
was  gradually  to  prevail;  that  light  was  to  break  in 
from  all  directions ;  that  army,  navy,  post-office, 
judges,  custom-houses,  every  agency  of  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment was  hereafter  to  carry  a  lantern,  with  tlie 
words  "Modern  Science"  inscribed  upon  it.  If  we 
aver  no  immediate  purpose,  indeed,  no  wish  that  the 
general  government  should  attempt  to  abolish  slavery, 
for  them  to  open  tho  South  to  tho  influence  of  modern 
ideas  were  a  sentence  of  that  barbarism  to  ultimate  dis- 
integration and  death.  The  leaders  of  Southern  affairs 
saw  themselves  beaten  on  the  field  of  ideas;  and,  as 
such  men  always  do,  refused  to  submit,  and  appealed 
to  the  sword.  The  North  responded  like  the  break- 
ing up  of  ice  in  her  great  rivers  in  the  Spring,  and  is 
now  flowing  towards  that  devoted  region, — an  ocean 
of  steady  power,  every  sparkling  drop  an  armed  man. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  shirk  the  responsibility 
for  this  conflict  before  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the 
light  of  history.  The  North  is  responsible  for  this 
war  just  as  Jesus  was  responsible  for  the  crime  of  Ju- 
das and  Pilate ;  just  as  Paul  aud  the  primitive  church 
were  responsible  for  the  martyrdoms  inflicted  by  the 
emperor  of  Home;  just  as  Luther  caused  the  Thirty 
Years'  war  ;  and  our  American  ancestors  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  ;  and  every  advance  causes  the  n 
tance  and  tumult  inaugurated  by  its  enemies.  Truth 
and  pure  religion  are  always  irresistible,  and  n 
prevail.  If  the  obstacle  is  not  too  strong,  the  triumph 
is  peaceful ;  otherwise,  the  victory  comes  through 
blood.  The  leaders  of  society  in  the  South  refused  to 
be  regenerated,  however  peacefully,  by  the  advanciiij 
power  of  the  purest  religion  and  the  highest  modern 
life.  In  their  madness,  they  have  charged  us  with 
tyranny,  and  arrayed  their  people  against  us  as  en- 
emies. We  accept  their  challenge.  We,  in  behalf  of 
God  and  Christ,  and  Humanity  and  Liberty,  are  the 
foes  of  all  their  evil,  the  friends  of  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  Had  they  cooperated  with  us  in 
building  up  a  true  Republic,  there  would  have  been 
no  war.  They  grasped  the  sword  to  destroy  the  Re- 
public, and  must  abide  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  They 
are  in  a  great  hurry  to  destroy  us ;  we  are  able  to 
take  our  time  to  save  them.  Thus  has  come  about 
this  civil  war,  as  we  hear  it  called.  It  means  that  a 
higher  form  of  religion  had  carried  the  society  of  the 
North  with  it  down  to  Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  and 
finding  there  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men  opposing 
its  passage,  has  gathered  about  it  the  tremendous 
agencies  of  our  modern  life,  and  prepared  to  cross 
the  border  and  regenerate  the  country  down  to  the 
Gulf,  and  out  to  the  Pacific. 

2d.  Prom  this  pointof  view, we  can  discover  the  true 
relation  of  this  war  of  Independence  to  the  religious 
advancement  of  the  country.  On  the  side  of  the 
North,  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  movement  towards  a  high- 
er American  faith,  which  shall  include  a  purer  civil- 
ization. We  are  not  now  waging  war  to  exterminate 
any  class  of  men,  or  to  crush  out  any  social  order  by  the 
iron  heel  of  military  despotism.  We  have  now  no  inten- 
tion of  subjugating  the  most  unruly  State  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  conquered  province.  The  mission  of  our  arms 
is  the  same  as  our  ideas,  to  develop  a  higher  condition  of 
society  by  the  protection  of  the  best  elements  of  Republican 
government  against  their  Joes.  There  are  more  than  ten 
righteous  men  in  every  seceding  community  who,  if 
protected  and  permitted  to  inaugurate  a  better  tendency 
of  affairs  can  finally  regenerate  their  Sodom.  The  most 
violent  confederate  State  contains  citizens  enough  who 
are  not  only  loyal  to  the  Union,  but  desire  to  make 
the  Union  a  Christian  Democracy.  It  is  the  vocation 
of  the  military  power  to  suppress  the  despotism  that 
now  crushes  these  men  into  the  dust ;  to  vindicate  for 
them  the  right  to  use  all  legitimate  means  of  eleva- 
ting their  own  communities.  There  are  also  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  deluded  people  who  suppose 
that,  in  fighting  their  national  government,  they  are 
resisting  the  most  odious  tyranny.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  our  military  organization  to  dispel  this  illusion, 
and  show  these  misguided  soldiers  their  grievous  mis- 
take. There  is  a  political  theory  widely  prevalent 
that  palsies  the  loyalty  of  thousands  of  sincere  and 
amiable  men.  We  are  to  teach  these  speculators  that 
there  is  a  nationality  on  this  continent  that,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  humanity,  as  well  as  by  legal  right, 
claims  their  allegiance  in  behalf  of  mankind.  There 
are  also  wicked  and  turbulent  leaders  to  be  defeated, 
disgraced,  and  disposed  of  in  a  way  that  will  best  fur- 
ther the  great  interests  at  stake  in  this  contest. 

Our  army  is  therefore  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  a  pa- 
ternal government,  for  correction  and  regeneration. 
Never  was  it,  therefore,  so  important  as  now  that  the 
military  should  be  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power.  The  splendid  volunteer  force  of  300,000, 
that  the  coming  autumn  will  behold,  arrayed  tor  the 
protection  of  our  nationality,  must  be  a  machine  in 
the  hands  of  our  government  to  develop  a  reliable 
patriotism.  It  is  no  crusaders'  irresponsible  host, 
swung  by  fierce  impulse  against  a  barbaric  foe.  It  is 
not  an  aggregate  of  petty  armies,  marshalled  by  par- 
tisan leaders  for  demoralizing  border  warfare.  It  is  in- 
deed a  fearful  thing  to  behold  an  army  of  European 
dimensions  enrolled  on  our  peaceful  soil,  and  we  must 
all  try  to  understand  its  legitimate  use,  or  we  shall 
find  our  remedy  as  bard  to  bear  as  our  disease.  The 
people  must  not  forget  the  cause  of  this  collision; 
the  temporary  interruption  of  a  great  social  and  re- 
ligious reformation.  They  have  called  out  this  grand 
army  to  remove  that  obstruction,  so  that  Ameri- 
can civilization  may  go  on  in  its  course  of  peaceful 
reconstruction  of  society.  That  military  power  must 
be  held  tightly  clenched  in  the  hand  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, guided  by  the  most  comprehensive  and 
paternal  policy  towards  offenders.  The  voice  of  our' 
higher  civilization,  speaking  through  our  vigorous  and 
humane  administration,  has  already  cried  out,  "  To 
tin/  tents,  >  Israel" ;  and  a  mighty  host  has  responded 
to  the  cry.  The  same  power  now  commands  us  to 
restrain  our  impatience,  while  that  assemblage  of 
patriotic  and  intelligent  citizens  arc  taught  the  art  of 
warfare.  We  must  cease  from  our  frantic  cries  for 
immediate  and  brilliant  operations,  and  wait  till  our 
army  can  go  forth,  arrayed  with  all  that  modern  sci- 
ence and  skill  can  devise.  Then,  if  the  interests  of 
our  nationality  demand  a  blow,  let  it  fall  like  the  bolt 
out  of  heaven,  and  crush  whatever  comes  within  its 
range.  If  comprehensive  Christian  statesmanship 
commands  us  to  wait  for  months,  and  hang  over  tho 
border  like  a  threatening  cloud,  let  us  comply  like 
one  man.  However  eager  our  newly-made  warriors 
may  bo  to  distinguish  themselves  and  serve  their 
country  on  bloody  fields,  they  must  remember  they 
are  the  servants  of  thu  American  people,  Bpeaking 
through  their  lawful  government,  and  go  enthusi- 
astically to  any  service  that  power  may  dictate. 


As  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  the  administration  has 
evidently  prepared  to  make  this  use  of  our  army  :  to 
employ  it  as  an  instrument  for  regenerating  the  South. 
Never  did  a  government  begin  a  contest  against  a  re- 
bellious district  in  a  more  Christian  spirit.  It  has  hail 
a  noble  auxiliary  in  our  great  Commander-in-Chief, 
whose  successes  have  never  left  a  stain  on  American 
annals.  Already  we  have  seen  enough  to  divine  the 
spirit  of  the  war;  and  we  can  point  triumphantly  to 
our  volunteer  army,  in  contrast  with  tho  host  arrayed 
against  it.  Never  did  two  hostile  camps  more  cer- 
tainly symbolize  the  ideas  they  are  set  to  enforce. 
The  army  of  treason,  in  its  march,  forces  every  coun- 
try back  to  the  condition  of  barbarism.  It  sweeps 
the  land  clean  of  the  great  public  works  that  are  the 
glory  of  our  free  industry.  It  burns  the  railroad 
bridge;  blows  up  the  dam;  drains  the  canal;  tears 
up  tho  rails;  cuts  the  wires  of  the  telegraph,  sets 
its  privateers  upon  our  commerce  ;  plunders  the  farm  ; 
shuts  up  the  manufactory  and  the  mine,  and  impresses 
the  mechanic ;  destroys  the  property  of  its  enemy ; 
repudiates  all  mercantile  obligations  and  plunders  its 
own  people  of  their  chief  staples,  under  the  trans- 
parent sophism  of  a  cotton  loan.  It  muzzles  the  press 
and  tramples  out  free  speech ;  closes  the  church  and 
school,  and  forces  master  and  pupil,  priest  and  parish 
into  the  ranks.  It  is  an  army  of  destruction,  a  beast 
of  ten  horns  and  ten  iron  feet,  butting,  kicking,  tram- 
pling and  bellowing  against  everything  that  wears  the 
form  of  modern  civilization.  Its  weapons  are  broken 
oaths,  perjured  faith,  official  theft,  grand  and  petit 
larceny.  It  has  yet  not  advanced  one  step  beyond 
the  original  Indian  method  of  warfare.  Whenever 
it  can  prevail  by  overpowering  preponderance  of  num- 
bers, or  take  advantage  of  the  civilized  forbearance  of 
its  foe,  or  skulk  in  ambuscade,  it  fights.  Whenever 
challenged  to  open  conflict,  it  flies  or  falls.  Its  gen- 
erals keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  rank  and  file  by  the 
stupid  lies  that  our  President  is  a  sot;  our  cities  in 
rebellion ;  our  soldiers  insatiate  and  lustful  beasts ; 
our  population  a  second  edition  of  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals. It  is  the  same  kind  of  host  and  works  by  the 
same  methods  that  any  wicked  usurper  or  band  of 
conspirators  against  humanity  has  gathered  in  past 
days  to  affront  mankind. 

We  have  an  army  that  for  intelligence,  cool  and 
rational  comprehension  of  its  cause,  bravery  and  en- 
durance, subordination  and  patriotic  fervor,  is  unpar- 
alleled in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Behind  it,  pro- 
tected by  its  ranks,  flourish  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
Society  in  the  North  has  undergone  no  essential 
change  by  the  detailment  of  300,000  from  its  midst. 
Wherever  it  moves,  carrying  the  banner  of  American 
hope  and  prophecy,  disorder  subsides,  industry  is  re- 
stored, the  railroad  is  rebuilt,  the  river  spanned,  the 
wire  re-united,  the  press,  free  discussion,  absolute 
safety  to  all  the  interests  of  life  reappear.  It  is  the 
army  of  restoration  ;  not  only  replacing  what  has 
been  destroyed  by  rebellion,  but  carrying  new  ideas 
into  an  adverse  society.  300,000  pair  of  sharp  eyes 
will  now  behold  the  nakedness  that  slavery  and  op- 
pression have  brought  on  a  glorious-  country,  and  the 
lunacy  to  which  it  has  reduced  a  noble  people. 
300,000  busy  brains  will  ponder  the  mighty  lesson; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  this  march  is  the  prophecy  of 
a  future  immigration  even  more  significant  than  the 
exodus  out  of  Europe  to  America.  Our  army  is  to  be 
the  first  practical  manifestation  of  Northern  civiliza- 
tion to  the  masses  in  the  South.  I  have  no  appre- 
hension for  its  bravery,  endurance,  zeal.  I  have  an 
abiding  hope  that  the.  ideas  of  our  greatest  statesmeL 
and  commander-in-chief  can  prevail ;  and  our  army  be  a 
true  representation  to  that  distracted  region,  not  only  of 
our  invincible  power  and  fertility  of  resource,  but  of 
the  virtues  and  spirit  that  propose  to  restore  and  not 
destroy. 

I  fear  more  than  anything,  especially  in  view  of 
occasional  defeat  and  outrage,  that  low  ferocity,  which, 
under  the  guise  of  patriotic  ardor,  is  clamoring,  through 
a  portion  of  the  press  and  upon  the  streets,  for  a  war 
of  extermination.  The  foremost  journals  of  the 
try  appear  to-  me  to  be  so  bewildered  by  the  gli 
bayonets,  that  they  do  not  see  the  men  beyond.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  a  belligerent  editor,  or  a  mer- 
chant infuriated  by  the  destruction  of  his  business,  oi 
a  politician  on  the  chase  for  power,  should  thus  seek 
to  change  the  whole  character  of  this  war.  It 
ready  proclaimed,  in  the  leadiug  journal  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  that  this  is  not  a  political,  but  a  military 
war.  With  all  deference  to  the  statergists  of  the  Tri- 
bune office,  I  still  believe  we  ate  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, going  forth  to  restore  a  deluded  people  to  alle- 
giance, and  not  a  military  despotism  ready  to  depose 
its  own  government,  when  it  steps  in  the  way  of  its 
arbitrary  behests.  I  object  to  this  sanguinary  philos- 
ophy, because  itis  not  forcible,  but  weak,  as  barbarism 
always  is.  The  United  States  government,  if  in- 
spired by  the  force  of  modern  civilization,  can  use 
a  great  army  in  the  office  of  restoring  the  Union, 
on  a  higher  basis  than  it  has  ever  rested.  Its  force 
is  not  so  much  the  logic  of  the  bullet,  the  cartridge 
and  the  cannon,  as  the  varied,  far-reaching  power 
of  a  mighty  civilization,  concentrated  against  a  mad 
rebellion.  Our  greatest  forces  are  behind  our  bayo- 
nets; we  use  them  only  to  clear  away  the  lumber  that 
impedes  us.  Our  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
is  only  a  band  of  pioneers,  sent  southward  to  level  the 
mountains  and  fill  the  valleys,  and  make  everywhere  a 
pathway  for  the  approach  of  the  second  host  of  twenty 
million  of  freemen,  who  will  shoot  through  all  the 
realms  of  darkness  the  rays  of  light  and  love  and 
peace.  If  civilization  demands  the  gallows  for  any 
rebel  leader,  the  destruction  of  any  stronghold  of 
treason,  the  forcible  sundering  of  any  order  of  soci- 
ety, we  must  submit.  But  let  our  force  be  that  of 
Providence,  that  only  sends  the  freshet  to  fertilize  the 
field,  and  the  thunderstorm  to  purify  the  air.  If  our 
army  can  vindicate  on  every  rood  of  our  vast  terri- 
tory the  right  of  free  expression  for  American  ideas, 
it  will  be  the  most  magnificent  victory  ever  achieved  ; 
a  new  revelation  in  warfare,  as  our  system  is  in  poli- 
ties. Let  that  be  done,  at  all  events.  Let  every 
Christian  man  and  woman  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  government  to  do  that,  irresistibly,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  humanity  and  parental  discipline,  which  shall 
chain  these  rebellious  communities  to  us  by  an  in- 
dissoluble bond.  Then  this  year's  war  will  be  only 
an  episode  in  the  grand  drama  of  the  establishment  of 
a  higher  religion  and  society  on  American  soil. 

Indeed,  it  is  our  peculiar  glory  that  we  aro  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  all  rashness,  revenge,  piracy 
or  rapine.  We  cannot  afford  to  violate  one  precept  of 
Christianity,  in  our  dealing  with  our  rebellious  fellow- 
eitizena.  A  barbarism  that  is  smitten  with  mortal 
disease  may  as  well  die  cursing  and  foaming;  it  is 
already  damned,  and  it  is  only  the  difference  of  a  few 
degrees  of  penal  heat  in  hell  whether  it  perishes  de- 
cently or  wrathfully.  The  men  who  lead  this  rebel- 
lion, and  the  disorder  of  society  they  represent,  have 
already  done  enough  to  cover  themselves  with  infamy 
while  the  world  shall  last;  they  cau  afford  to  assassi- 
nate, rob,  repudiate  debts,  murder  for  opinion's  sake, 
legalize  savage  modes  of  warfare,  or  whatever  will 
console  them  amid  the  pangs  of  dissolving  nature. 
But  t]ie  American  civilization  that  is  warring  to  over- 
whelm them  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  its  illustrious 
history;  is  to  stretch  down  into  ages  of  light  and 
peace,  when  every  dark  blood-spot  on  its  robes  will  be 
scanned  by  eyes  of  holy  severity.  It  cannot  afford, 
in  tho  passion  of  the  hour,  to  sacrifice  one  life  too 
many,  to  disgrace  our  country  by  one  questionable 
step.  It  is  warring  in  the  view  of  heaven,  aud  all 
that  represents  heaven  on  earth;  let  its  advance  be 
like  the  procession  of  nature,  and  its  progress  repre- 
sent the  benediction  of  an  all-wise  and  loving  Provi- 
dence. 

3d.  But  let  us  look  beyond  this  transient  collision  of 
arms  to  the  more  important  movement  of  which  it  is 
tho  noisy  herald.  What  has  tho  new  enthusiasm  "I' 
the  last  months  already  done  for  the  cause  of  advanced 
Religion;  and  if  we  prove  worthy  our  mission,  what 
new  opportunities  and  achievements  may  we  hope 
from  it  in  the  approaching  future  '. 

The  lover  of  a  progressive  Religion  has  only  rea- 
son to  rejoice,  thus  far,  over  the  great  uprising  of  our 


people.  It  has  already  united  good  men  of  all  religious 
creeds  in  a  bond  more  vital  than  their  sectarian 
church.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  high  walls  of  the- 
ological separation,  that  seemed  unscalable  six  months 
ago,  have  suddenly  turned  out  only  walls  of  paper, 
•oiling  together  like  a  scroll "  in  the  fervent  heat  of 
this  great  practical  revival  of  manliness.  I  knew  the 
hearts  Of  a  hundred  priests  the  day  after  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sumter  better  than  from  all  our  previ- 
ous life  together.  We  always  half  knew  these  theo- 
logical fortifications  in  which  we  played  at  besieging 
one  another  were  the  amusement  of  our  idle  years. 
That  Sunday,  we  ceased  the  sham-fight  of  creeds  and 
psalm-books,  overleaped  our  petty  ditches,  and  clasped 
another's  hands,  as  we  all  fell  into  line  at  the  call 
of  Humanity.  If  that  day  severed  a  thousand  hearts 
from  us  in  the  regions  of  rebellion,  it  brought  together 
tens  of  thousands  of  religions  souls  that  had  all  their 
lives  imagined  themselves  each  other's  enemies. 

It  has  also  revealed  to  multitudes  of  men  their  real 
religious  creed.  In  times  of  peace,  when  the  social 
proprieties  rule,  it  is  hard  for  any  body  to  know  what 
he  actually  believes  about  God,  man,  duty,  destiny. 
We  fall  among  sets  of  people,  schools,  churches, 
cliques,  and  are  overlaid  by  their  platitudes  till  we 
imagine  ourselves  of  them,  and  go  on  in  parrot  like 
volubility  chattering  the  shibboleth  of  the  party.  But 
the  President's  proclamation  was  a  call  to  every 
American — "Right  about!  Face  yourself!"  Each  of 
us,  as  our  eye  fell  on  the  journal  that  Monday  morn- 
ing, found  himself  confronted  with  a  stranger — his 
own  spirit.  Many  a  spiritual  braggart  quailed  that 
morning;  many  a  modest  man  or  woman  shot  up  into 
a  hero  or  a  heroine ;  many  a  boy  sauntered  down  to 
a  late  breakfast,  and  marched  away  to  the  recruiting 
station  a  new-born  man  ;  many  a  parson  shed  bis  sur- 
plice and  loosed  his  neckcloth,  and  stood  up  like  unto 
his  brethren.  Men  are  now  acting  out  what  they 
really  believe.  Bishop  Polk,  of  Louisiana,  throws  his 
canonicals  out  the  window,  and,  waving  aloft  his  com- 
mission of  Brigadier  from  Jefferson  Davis,  proclaims 
himself  openly  the  pirate  he  always  was  at  heart. 
Dr.  Spring,  in  the  sleepy  sanctity  of  the  "  brick 
church,"  hears  the  war-cry  on  Broadway,  flies  to  his 
attic  and  tears  down  his  father's  old  continental  mus- 
ket and  regimentals,  marches  over  to  Philadelphia, 
and  in  a  voice  that  makes  the  bones  of  Israel  Putnam 
and  Etiian  Allen  stir  iu  their  coffins,  commands  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  to  "present  arms  !  " 
We  arc  all  so  mixed  nowadays,  that  nobody  knows  his 
old  associates.  The  slumbering  convictions  that  lay 
underneath  the  superficial  crust  of  our  humdrum  life 
have  exploded,  hurling  many  of  us  "into  the  middle 
of  next  week,"  as  the  children  say.  There  is  a  hail 
storm  of  ecclesiastics — churchmen  who  have  thus  been 
shot  out  of  tho  opinions  of  the  middle  ages  into  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  beautiful  to 
see  the  enthusiasm  of  these  newly-awakened  men  ; 
it  is  good  to  be  reinforced  by  their  burning  zeal. 
We  shall  never  again  distrust  human  nature  as  we 
did;  but  know  that  Truth  only  is  biding  her  time 
when  she  seems  dead.- 

There  was  never  a  time  when  man  stood  so  well  in 
the  Church  in  America  as  to-day.  A  mighty  practi- 
cal danger  has  blown  away,  for  the  time,  the  whole 
cloud-land  of  future  perditiou  for  the  non-elect.  The 
care  now  in  the  sanctuary  is,  how  to  feed,  dress, 
nurse  aud  cheer  the  soldier;  how  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  of  his  home  while  he  fights  for  the 
Republic;  how  to  console  the  widow  and  mother; 
how  to  dispose  of  the  captive;  how  to  care  for  the 
fugitive.  This  is  only  a  beginning  of  a  great  career 
of  Christian  philanthropy.  What  a  change;  when 
fashionable  young  ladies  no  longer  work  altar-cloths 
and  slippers  and  bands  for  the  priest,  but  bavelocks, 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  solid  trowsers  for  the  soldier! 
The  next  half  century  is  to  tax  the  practical  power 
of  the  churches  in  caring  for  the  race  of  bondmen 
who  will  be  emancipated,  and  keeping  up  with  the 
rush  of  emigration  that  our  new  States  will  bring 
upon  us.  God  will  be  served  through  good  deeds  doue 
to  his  children. 

And  it  is  good  to  have  such  an  expose  of  the  ultra 
pietism  and  ecclesiasticism  in  the  American  Church 
as  now  appears.  Without  exception,  this  side  of  our 
religion  has  thrown  out  the  pirate's  flag  and  gone 
over  to  the  enemy.  Through  the  whole  revolted  re- 
gion, the  Church  plumed  itself  on  its  severe  conserva- 
tism in  creed  and  policy.  We  now  see  that  ecclesias- 
tical infallibility  means  treason  to  Republican  institu- 
tion. This  revolution  has  struck  the  R^fmah  Catholic 
Church  amidships.  It  has  demonstrated  in  America, 
what  the  uprising  of  nationality  has  revealed  in  Italy, 
that  the  mass  of-adherentg  to  this  church,  like  all 
others,  follow  their  priesthood  just  to  the  point  where 
they  resist  modern  society,  and  then  leave  them  to 
their  prayers.  The  cry  of  American  Freedom  in  her 
hour  of  peril  brought  Patrick  and  Herman  to  their 
feet,  and  when  they  had  their  hands  upon  the  musket, 
and  were  marching  down  to  Washington,  the  Bishop 
wisely  concluded  to  hang  out  the  flag.  Heneeforth, 
the  priesthood  of  this  church,  too,  must  follow,  not 
lead  the  people.  Twenty  million  of  freemen  will  see 
what  kind  of  religion  is  best  for  perilous  times ; 
whether  rational  Massachusetts  or  superstitions  Lou- 
isiana started  first  to  relieve  the  capital.  Religious 
infallibility  means  slavery  of  the  soul,  as  treason 
means  slavery  for  the  laborer.  Our  people  will  put 
these  things  together,  aud  act  accordingly. 

It  is  a  great  thing  thus  to  uuite  good  men  of  all 
churches ;  to  awaken  the  real  creed  of  all  citizens  ;  to 
exalt  man  to  his  place  in  religious  affairs;  to  unmask 
ecclesiastical  infallibility.  It  clears  the  way  for  much 
that  is  to  come ;  it  shows  how  much  the  Reformation 
has  already  accomplished.  None  of  us  dared  to  hope 
we  bad  so  shaken  the  foundations  of  religious  despo- 
tism that  one  three-month  would  cast  down  so  much 
that  now  lies  flat,  never  again  to  rise.  The  spectacle 
is  full  of  hope  to  the  apostle  of  a  pure  and  free  Re- 
ligion. Por  if  this  conflict  is  carried  through  as  it 
can  be,  aud  the  Union  reestablished  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  right  of  secession,  and  the  black  power 
that  has  dominated  so  long  over  us  placed  for  ever  in 
a  secondary  position,  there  will  be  such  a  mission- 
ary field  opened  for  our  advanced  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity as  this  century  has  not  witnessed.  The  South 
is  not  a  land  of  darkness  and  decay,  so  much  as  a 
region  arrested  in  its  development  by  the  temporary 
ascendancy  of  an  insolent  civil  and  religious  aristoc- 
racy. Break  down  that  barrier,  open  its  vast  areas  to 
immigration;  relieve  the  progressive  class  from  the 
dread  of  violence  ;  show  to  the  poor  white  where  his 
interest  lies ;  summon  the  latent  culture  and  humanity 
that  now  slumber  on  so  many  lazy  plantations  to  the 
work  of  grappling  with  a  new  order  of  affairs;  and 
there  will  be  such  an  outstretching  of  arms  towards 
the  best  ideas  of  modern  society  as  will  gladden  all 
our  hearts.  The  communities  upon  tho  border  of  the 
disputed  territory  are  to  be  awakened  to  a  new  sense 
of  religious  need.  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  aroused  as 
by  a  great  trumpet  from  her  corrupt  aud  sleeping 
conservatism  of  the  past,  and  become  conscious  of  her 
destiny  in  the  coming  regeneration.  Maryland  and 
Missouri  are  to  come  out  of  a  baptism  of  tire,  new 
communities.  Washington  is  henceforth  to  be  tho 
base  of  operations  whence  all  those  religious  and  so- 
cial ideas  that  have  prevailed  at  the  North  arc  to  radi- 
ate towards  the  tropics.  The  sehoolmaater,  the  lec- 
turer, the  free  editor,  the  liberal  preacher,  will  follow 
the  Hag,  arousing  the  people  who  rejoice  beneath  its 
folds  to  a  new  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  life  in  this" 
new  day.  Before  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  popular 
faith,  slavery  and  the  whole  order  of  society  it  repre- 
sents, or  whatever  of  it  survives  the  violence  of  the 
ordeal  of  battle,  will  gradually  disintegrate  and  change 
to  freedom. 

The  condition  of  society  in  the  Gulf  States  of  this 
Republic   is    (he    logical  child  of   the  Spanish  style  of 

Religion  and  Government  that  was  first  plnnted  in 

lb.'  New    World.      The   spirit    of  that  Occupation  was 

extermination  to  every  race  that  could  nol  be  en 
slaved  to  its  gloomy  liiilhand  tyrannical  politics.  The 
animus  of  this  rebellion  against,  modern  ideas  is  that 
old  black  blood  coursing  through  the  veins  of  the 
statesmen  and  generals  and  social  aristocracy  of  that 
region.    It  has  matte  a  rush  upward  against  the  pro 


grcssive  life  that  dominates  in  the  North,  and,  for  a 
time,  conquered  a  part  of  the  border  Slates  (or  its 
battle-ground.  This  invasion  means  just  what  tho 
at  Spanish  armada  meant  when  it  sailed  up  the 
English  Channel;  it  moves  upward  with  the  same 
grandiloquent  boasts  and  temporary  success;  it  will 
scud  back  under  bare  poles  before  the  Northern  wbiii- 
ind,  as  did  that  distracted  armament.  The  present 
end  of  this  Northern  struggle  will  be  to  carry  our 
religious  and  social  ideas  down  to  the  lowland  ridgfl 
inhabited  by  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Cortes  and 
the  French  discoverers  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bor- 
der States  will  be  saved  to  our  civilization  ;  whether 
the  order  of  society  that  now  crushes  the  Gulf  region 
will  be  gradually  destroyed,  or  retire  nearer  the 
equator,  is  fin-  tiie  future  to  determine.  But  the 
Union  now  means,  primarily,  an  advancing  Religion, 
carrying  along  with  it  an  advancing  Civilization. 
Whatever  names  the  faith  of  the  Republic  aBSUmes— 
Catholic,  evangelical,  rationalistic— it  will  mean  this  : 
that  infallible  ecclesiusticisma,  priesthoods  and  creeds  will 
retire  with  the  rebellion,  and  the  Religion  of  God's 
paternal  love  of  man  follow  our  arms  as  they  gleam 
under  the  sun  of  tropic  skies. 

Men  on  the  eve  of  destruction  often  become  proph- 
ets. When  the  Senators  of  old  Virginia  in  the  last 
Congress  proclaimed  that  the  Union  was  dead,  and 
only  a  reconstructed  Union  possible,  they  were  speak- 
ing by  the  inspiration  of  God.  What  they  meant  by 
"reconstruction"  we  all  know;  what  God  meant  has 
manifested  itself  already  among  the  mountains  of  their 
own  State.  Old  Virginia  claims  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Union  established  by  her  great  statesmen.  To 
new  Virginia  may  be  given  the  sublime  office  of  in- 
augurating the  new  Union  in  which  all  things  will 
first  be  spiritually  "  reconstructed  "  in  behalf  of  liberty 
and  mankind;  and  gradually  all  institutions  he  made 
to  conform  to  this  exalted  idea.  Let  no  man  be  so 
weak  as  to  suppose  all  this  is  to  be  completed  in  his 
generation ;  but  let  no  man  be  so  foolish  as  to  doubt 
that  it  must  come  with  the  growth  of  years.  We  are 
in  the  twilight  of  a  new  day,  in  which  the  fidelity  of 
our  people  will  meet  a  great  recompense.  The  poorest 
use  a  friend  of  progress  now  can  make  of  his  influence 
is  to  croak  at  to-day  because  it  is  not  full  of  results 
that  are  sure  to  appear  to  our  children.  The  best 
use  to  which  we  can  all  put  our  lives  is  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  the  people  high,  patriotic,  indomitable;  aid 
our  government  to  crush  rebellion  against  its  authority ; 
and  stand  behind  the  line  of  bayonets  with  the  sharper 
weapons  of  a  progressive  Christianity  and  pure  so- 
ciety, ready  to  regenerate  our  falling  foes,  and  con- 
firm our  new  friends.  Patriotism,  for  once  in  the 
history  of  man,  means  the  best  religion;  and  the 
"Union"  we  seek  to  reestablish  that  of  which  the 
Master  prayed,  "that  they  all  maybe  one."  Let  us 
work  bard,  take  long  and  broad  views,  trust  in  man, 
and  believe  in  Almighty  God ;  for  surely  we  are  build- 
ing the  highway  over  which  the  powers  of  the 
coming  age  of  light  and  peace  and  love  sha.ll  march  . 
triumphantly  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earttu       "~ 
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tlie  Parker  Sewing  Company.  Thoy  were  awarded  a  Silver 
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IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY. 

Report    Of  tho    Judges    oftktktst    Fuir  of  the     M ..., 

Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 
Fouu  Packer's  Sswura  Machism.     This  .Machine  is 
so  constructed  thai  it  embraces  the  combination*  of  [lie  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  bv  Eliaa  Howe.    Jr.,  Wheeler 
.5  Wilson,  and  Cover  ,v   Baiter,  for  wbiel.  these  parties  pav 

tribute.    Those,    together    with   Parker/a    Improvements, 

make  it  a  beautiful  Machine,  They  are  sold  from  $40  to 
$120  each.  Thoy  are  very  perfect  in  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  maunlacioi y.  in  such  a 
that  they  oaanol  get  (twanged,  The  feed,  which 
very  essential  poinl    in  a  good  Machine,  Simple.  DOS- 

uivo  and  complete.     The  apparatus  for  guagingtht  length 

of  sl.il.ch  is  very  .simple  and  olVeeli\e.  The  t  eos-inn,  us  w.-H 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  vir.  :  there  is  no 
wheel  balOW  the  lab!.-  between  the  standards,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  dress  of  tho  operator,  and  llieretore  no 
danger  from   oil    or  dirt.      This  machine  makes  the  double 

look-stitch,  but  is  go  irtanged  thai  it.  lays  the  ridge  upon 
the  hack   quite  flat  and  smooth)    doing 

iiii-a-iiir,  wita  the  objection  lomotliues  urged  on  thu  I  ac- 
count." 
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Jackson,  and  Wendell  Phillips. 


The  United   States  Oonstitution  is     a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell," 


E5jT"What  order  of  men  under  tho  moat  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  moat  aristocratic  of  republies,  was  ever 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  priviloge  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  loss  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  tho  Hall  of  this. House, 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  "Senate,  and  in  tho  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  ono 
Species  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  the  community,  more  adverse  to  tho  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  tho  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  4ho  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  namo  in 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  tho  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politU 
cal  theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  tho 
namo  of  persons.  Little  did  the  members  of  th«  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quincy  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GAEEISOU,  Editor. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

A  revival  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  or  the 
presentation  of  any  basis  of  a  similar  nature  for  the 
settlement  of  our  national  difficulties,  will  soon  be 
THE  POLICY  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  There  are 
strong  indications  of  the  appearance  of  a  sober  sec- 
ond thought,  which,  when  fairly  placed  before  the 
enlightened  classes,  who  arc  at  present  so  much  in 
favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  war,  must  produce  a 
more  respectful  entertainment  of  the  Kentucky 
statesman's  wise,  as  well  as  fraternal  plan.  History 
is  now  furnished  with  the  "  actual  cause  "  of  the  ex- 
isting conflict —  the  responsible  party  is  known  — 
and,  instead  of  urging  us  as  a  nation  to  the  verge, 
perhaps,  of  extermination,  they  should  be  held  in 
the  light  of  revolutionists,  as  selfish  as  they  are  fa- 
natical. 

Those  who  may  have  conscientiously  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  war,  have  not  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Senator  Seward's  best  friends  have  openly 
boasted  that  he,  with  other  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Cabinet,  FORCED  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
CHARLESTON  TO  FIRE  UPON  THE  FLAG. 
Iu  truth,  many  Republicans  hove  been  elated  with 
what  they  have  called  "  the  most  splendid  diploma- 
tic act"  of  the  Auburn  Secretary, — in  a  word,  the 
inauguration  of  the  war. 

Let  these  things  he  kept  before  the  public,  and  in 
lien  ot  the  habit  of  condemning  honest  citizens  for 
honest  sentiments  applied  with  firmness  and  ability 
against  the  party  spirit  which  yet  lurks  among  the 
conductors  of  the  war,  let  the  "policy  of  the  peo- 
ple," —  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  Compro- 
mise,— bean  object  of  unceasing  effort. 

We  are  not  destitute  of  a  proper  regard  for  the 
teachings  of  any  man  who  may  have  been  not  only 
the  companion  but  the  follower  of  Henry  Clay  ;  and 
among  the  Republicans  it  is  but  reasonable  to  ask 
why  they,  who  in  former  years  dung  to  the  princi- 
ples of  that  noble  soul  of  the  West,  cannot  now  ral- 
ly, and  endorse  the  mediation  of  his  best  friend  ? 
CITIZEN. 
— Journal  of  Commerce. 


"WEST   INDIA   EMANCIPATION. 

[From  tho  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

.  Editors, — Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  in  an 
— ^.ddress  delivered  August  1st,  represents  the  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies  since  Emancipation  so  entirely  different  from 
all  the  facts  and  statistics,  that,  in  my  opinion,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  spread  broadcast  over 
the  North  at  the  present  time  without  a  refutation. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  combat  the 
legion  of  falsehoods  put  forth  by  the  fanatics  of  the 
Abolition  school ;  but  a  few  of  the  facts,  which  are 
indisputable,  as  to  the  consequences  of  emancipation 
in  the  West  Indies,  may  at  the  present  time  do 
good.  Mr.  Phillips  represents  the  negroes  as  so 
shrewd  and  thrifty,  that  they  are  not  necessitated 
to  labor  for  others.  He  says,  "  the  real  complaint 
has  never  been,  that  the  black  man  would  not 
work,"  And  again,  "  England  exports  to  these 
islands,  I  may  safely  say,  double — -perhaps  I  might 
say  four  times  the  amount  of  manufactured  articles 
that  she  did  in  the  days  of  slavery.  There  has  been 
no  moment  when  two  looms  in  England  were  not 
kept  active  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  West  In- 
dies, for  one  before." 

Now  what  are  the  real  facts,  as  shown  by  official 
figures,  statistics,  and  the  solemn  testimony  of  their 
own  historians  ?  In  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  find  that  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year 
1838,  the  year  of  emancipation,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  £3,393,441.  In  1841,  only  three  years  after  the 
Emancipation  Act,  it  had  decreased  to  £2,504,004  ; 
and.  in  1849,  only  reached  the  sum  of  £1,821,146. 
In  1838,  Jamaica  exported  G9,G13  hhtls.  sugar,  2,- 
567,640  lbs.  ginger,  and  13,551,795  lbs.  of  coffee. 
In  1850,  the  exports  had  fallen  to  3(5,030  hhds.  of 
sugar,  729,276  lbs.  of  ginger,  3,127,255  lbs.  of  coffee; 
and  in  1857,  she  exported  30,459  hhds.  of  sugar, 
381,157  lbs.  of  ginger,  and  7,095,623  lbs.  of  coffee, 
which  shows  conclusively  that  the  productions  of  the 
Island  have  diminished  more  than  one  half  since  the 
Emancipation  Act;  and  the  legitimate  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is,  that  if  the  negroes  only  produce  one- 
half  what  they  did  before  emancipation,  they  only 
have  one-half  the  means  to  purchase  British  manu- 
factures. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  close  this  communication 
by  a  short  extract  from  the  History  of  Europe,  by 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  eminent  English  historian. 
No  man  is  more  jealous  of  the  glory  of  England  than 
he,  and  it  is  his  boast,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
Englishman,  that  no  slaves  breathe  the  air  upon  the 
soil  of  England  or  her  colonies.  I  quote  from  Vol. 
3d  of  the  2d  series,  pages  142,  143: 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  West  India 
proprietors,  the  negro  population  in  the  islands,  the 
sable  inhabitants  of  Africa,  or  the  manufacturers  of 
the  mother  country,  have  suffered  most  from  the 
change.  It  appears  from  parliamentary  returns 
that  the  produce  of  Jamaica,  within  three  years 
after  emancipation  took  effect,  had  decreased  a  third, 
and  within  ten  years,  that  of  the  whole  West  Indies 
7iad  fallen  off  a  half  As  might  be  expected,  with 
so  prodigious  a  decline  in  the  produce  of  these  once 
magnificent  settlements,  that  the  means  these  in- 
habitants enjoyed  of  purchasing  comforts  and  luxu. 
ries,  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  and  pro- 
duce to  the  West  Indies  had  diminished  a  half."  Mr. 
Alison  further  says:  "  Disastrous  as  the  results  have 
been  to  the  British  interests,  both  at  home  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  they  are  nothing  to  those  which 
have  ensued  to  the  negroes  themselves.  Generally 
speaking,  the  incipient  civilization  of  the  negro  has 
been  arrested  by  his  emancipation  ;  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  forced  labor,  the  habits  and  tastes  which 
spring  from  and  compensate  it  have  disappeared, 
and  savage  habits  and  pleasures  have  resumed  their 
ascendancy  over  the  sable  race.  The  attempts  to 
instruct  and  civilize  them  have,  for  the  most  part, 
proved  a  failure,  the  dnl.ee  far  mente,  equally  dear  to 
the  unlettered  savage  as  the  effeminate  European, 
has  resumed  its  sway,  and  the  emancipated  Africans 
dispersed  in  the  woods,  or  in  cabins  erected  amidst 
the  ruined  plantations,  are  fast  relapsing  into  the 
state  in  which  their  ancestors  were,  when  torn  from 
their  native  seats  by  the  rapacity  of  Christian  ava- 
rice. Negro  emancipation  lias  not  failed  because  it 
was  prompted  by  benevolent  motives  or  directed  to 
philanthropic  ends,  but  because,  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  ends,  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the.  observation 
of  facts  were  utterly  disregarded.  The  latter  were 
brought  before  the  people  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner, but  met  with  no  sort  of  attention,  the  public 
mind  being  entirely  carried  away  by  the  alluring 
phantom  of  DB8TBOY3BD  sr^AVEBY.  They  made 
the  savage  fri'o,  without  his  having  gained  the  facul- 
ty of  self-direction  ;  thence  the  failure  of  the  whole 

measures,  and  the  unutterable  miseries  with  which 


it  has  been  attended.  Such  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  seeking  prematurely  to  emancipate  men, 
of  forgetting  the  words  of  God,  '  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' " 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  England,  as 
plainly  related  by  her  most  eminent  historian. 
Shall  we  profit  by  the  lesson  ?  If  my  feeble  voice 
could  be  heard  amid  the  warring  elements,  which 
are  fast  hurrying  our  proud  Republic  into  the  abyss 
of  war,  I  would  say,  Remember  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  four  millions  of  Africans  in  our  midst  would 
be  not  only  destructive  of  the  commerce  of  the 
North,  but  also  of  our  manufactures,  and  would  be 
fraught  with  untold  horrors  to  the  Africans  them- 
selves. D.  X. 


&  tXtttiBut. 


EMANCIPATION  DAY  AT  EEUMMONDVILLE, 
CANADA  WEST. 

The  first  of  August  was  duly  celebrated  in  various 
portions  of  the  Province.  The  chief  celebration 
was  at  Drummondville.  The  day  was  bright  and 
beautiful;  it  seemed  that  nature  had  donned  her 
most  lovely  apparel.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village 
and  of  the  surrounding  country  turned  out  en  masse. 
There  are  in  that  vicinity  a  large  number  of  self- 
emancipated  slaves  —  those  who  were  once  market- 
able commodities,  bought  and  sold  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, but  no  longer  driven  by  the  lash  to  unrequited 
toil,  they  assembled,  with  an  excellent  band  of  mu- 
sic, and  all  the  usual  el  ceteras  of  such  an  occasion. 
By  their  intelligent  and  joyful  countenances,  their 
personal  appearance,  and  their  orderly  deportment, 
they  won  the  admiration  of  every  impartial  and  hon- 
est beholder.  There  were  present  also  several  of 
the  "  lords  of  the  lash,"  those  who  do  not  know  by 
experience  what  it  is  to  earn  an  honest  penny,  hav- 
ing always  filched  their  living  from  others.  But  the 
humblest  "  boy  "  before  them  was  their  peer,  for  he 
stood  on  British  soil.  They  learned  a  lesson  on  that 
day,  which,  we  trusa  they  will  never  forget. 

But  to  the  programme  of  the  occasion.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  D.  Macfarlane, 
Esq.,  was  chosen  President.  He  thanked  the  audi- 
ence for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  intro- 
duced, in  a  very  happy  manner,  the  orator  of  the 
day,  Mr.  AVm.  J.  Watkins.  The  large  audience 
evinced  an  ardent  desire  to  see  and  hear  this  gentle- 
man, on  account  of  his  reputation  as  a  popular  ora- 
tor. His  speeches,  reported  iu  the  Globe,  through 
our  recent  political  struggle,  have  won  for  him  a 
reputation  which  those  might,  covet  who  prate  about 
"  negro  inferiority."  Mr.  Watkins  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood,  and  spoke  for  three  hours,  being  enthusi- 
astically applauded  during  the  delivery  of  his  mas- 
terly oration.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  British  West  India  Emancipation  move- 
ment, and  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
through  continued  agitation  on  the  part  of  British 
philanthropists,  that  the  grand  consummation  was 
effected.  In  this  connection,  he  eloquently  advert- 
ed to  the  labors  of  the  American  abolitionists  for  the 
overthrow  of  slavery  in  that  Republic.  Men  and 
women,  said  he,  often  cling  to  the  illusory  imagin- 
ings of  error  with  as  much  tenacity  as  to  the  living 
realities  of  an  axiomatic  truth.  It  is  not  easy  to 
tear  away  the  mould-covered  hatchways  of  old  and 
venerated  theories,  so  that  heaven's  sunlight  may 
reveal  their  native  ugliness;  nor  is  it  a  light  task  to 
pluck  up  the  deep-rooted  foundations  of  systems  and 
institutions  which  have  received  the  baptism  of  cen- 
turies. But  the  law  of  progress  is  the  law  of  God. 
And  the  history  of  the  world  assures  us,  that  in  the 
irrepressible  development  of  this  primal  law,  there 
has  always  arrived  an  era  when  all  opposition  has 
proved  abortive,  and  the  truth  has  beamed  out  upon 
the  darkness,  in  all  its  incandescent  glory  ;  when 
justice,  bursting  the  cerements  of  the  grave,  has 
sought  out,  and  crowned  with  immortal  laurels, 
those  who  were  but  yesterday  hurled  into  the  pit, 
amid  the  barbaric  brutalities  of  a  malignant  mob. 
So  is  it,  he  said,  to-day.  What  the  abolitionists 
have  hitherto  uttered  as  prophecy,  now  looms  up  as 
history  in  the  world's  horizon,  Wendell  Phillips, 
"  the  silver-tongued  orator,"  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Dan- 
iel the  prophet.  The  mob  no  more  thirst  for  his 
blood.  The  mobocratic  elements  have  melted  be- 
neath the  fervent  heat  of  his  oratory,  and  the  steady 
brightness  of  his  consistent  life.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  is  no  longer  driven  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  with  a  halter  around  his  neck.  There  he 
sits  in  his  sanctum,  flashing  his  lightnings  where  he 
pleases,  hurling  upon  oppression  everywhere  his  ex- 
terminating thunders,  and  none  dare  exclaim, 
"Garrison,  what  doest  thou  V  "  Seward,  Sumner, 
and  Hale,  are  now  acknowledged  to  belong  to  pow- 
erful, if  not  to  "healthy"  organizations.  What 
were  once  regarded  as  the  incoherent  ravings  of 
dreamy  abstractionists  and  crazy  Bedlamites,  are 
now  felt  to  be  concrete  and  cannon  ball  realities. 
The  aggressions  of  the  slave  power  have  thrown  up, 
said  he,  a  highway  through  which  the  oppressed 
shall  yet  reach  the  star-spangled  goal  of  their  aspi- 
rations. Mr.  Watkins  then  spoke  of  the  results  of 
West  India  Emancipation.  It  had  not  been  a  fail- 
ure, as  had  been  declared  by  some.  Numerous  au- 
thorities were  cited  to  prove  that  emancipation  has 
been  a  boon  to  all  classes.  A  letter  of  Gov. 
Hincks,  ex -Premier  of  the  Canadas,  to  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  residing  in  Toronto,  was  quoted. 
Says  that  gentleman  :  "  Emancipation  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  all.  Real  estate  has  increased  in  price, 
and  is  a  more  certain  and  advantageous  investment 
than  in  the  time  of  slavery.  The  estates  are  much 
better,  and  more  economically  cultivated,  ami  the 
proprietors  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  perfectly 
contented.  The  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  tho  religious  condition  of  all  classes,  and 
the  progress  of  education,  is  quite  equal  to  what 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected."  After 
treating  this  subject  in  a  thorough  manner,  Mt\ 
Watkins  then  spoke  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States.  He  believed  it  would  be  the  death-blow  of 
slavery,  though  it  was  not  so  intended.  He  sympa- 
thized with  the  United  States  Government,  as 
against  the  Confederates,  yet  the  former  must  tear 
away  from  its  present  unmanly  position  ;  it  must  it- 
self cease  to  be  jiart iceps  oriminis  in  the  act  of  en- 
slaving four  millions  01  human  beings.  It  must,  in 
a  word,  put  down  slavery,  before  it  can  put  down 
the  rebellion  of  which  slavery  is  the  cause.  lie 
spoke  in  scathing  terms  of  Butler,  Slemnier,  Cow- 
din,  and  others,  who,  amid  the  galling  fire  of  the 
enemy,  went,  down  on  their  knees,  and  sent  back 
the  poor  fugitives  who  offered  their  valuable  servi- 
ces to  crush  the  rebellion.  Until  the  United  States 
Government  takes  the  right  position,  it  does  not  de- 
serve success,  nor  will  it  achieve  it.  He  concluded 
with  some  excellent  advice  to  the  fugitive  slaves 
who  wero  before  him.  He  said— Be  intelligent,  in- 
dUBtrioUSj  economical.        Aspire    daily    to  something 

higher.  Show  your  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  Be  self-reliant.  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves     Stand  up  when;  the  sunlight  can  (lash 

upon  and  fertilize  your  energies;  where  you  can 


drink  the  invigorating  dews  of  heaven.  Never  de- 
spair, for  God  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  amid  the 
clash  of  contending  armies,  he  cannot  and  will  not 
forget  you,  for  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  num- 
bered. 

The  address  created  a  deep  impression  upon  all, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  gathered  around  the 
speaker  at  the  close. 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling  and  Mr.  Warren  Clark  then 
made  some  very  pertinent  and  eloquent  remarks. 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided,  to 
which  ample  justice  was  done.  There  was  also  a 
banquet  m  the  evening.  Thus  ended  the  day. 
Everything  connected  with  the  celebration  reflected 
great  credit  upon  all  concerned. —  Toronto  Glebe. 


THE  ANNIVEKSARY  OF  HEfiEO  EMANCIPA- 
TION. 

Last  evening,  a  public  meeting  in  commemoration 
of  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  this  evciu.,  was 
held  in  Spafields  chapel,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Emancipation  Committee.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  WlLCOCKS,  who 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Geo.  Thompson,  Rev.  Dr. 
Hewlett,  Mr.  Washington  Wilkes,  Mr.  W.  Farmer, 
Mr.  D.  M'Donnell,  Mr.  J.  A.  Horner,  Mr.  Chesson, 
John  Anderson,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  CirAiitMAN  said  that  he  felt  much  gratified 
with  the  honor  put  upon  him  on  this  occasion,  for  it 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  identified  with  the 
cause  of  emancipation. 

Mr.  CnKSSCs'  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  then  read 
letters  expressing  sympathy  with  the  meeting  from 
T.  S.  Buncombe,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Gen.  Perronet 
Thompson,  and  Gen.  Dupuy,  the  Haytian  Minister. 
Gen.  Thompson  in  his  letter  said  : — "  If  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  Islands,  on  the  first  appointment  of 
a  Ministry  inimical  to  slavery,  had  done  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Seceding  States  —  stormed  the 
forts  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Sovereign,  pri- 
vatecred  against  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
raised  regiments  with  Lord  Grey's  coffin  for  a 
standard  —  I  suppose  nobody  doubts  what  would 
have  been  the  course  pursued  as  the  means  of  remo- 
ving the  whole  mischief  with  the  least  amount  of 
blood  and  danger.  An  English  commander-in-chief 
would  have  been  considered  as  unfit  for  his  situation 
to  an  extent  it  would  be  vain  to  describe,  if,  ns  soon 
as  he  found  himself  in  command  of  a  cm  ft.'iit 
force,  he  did  not  move  forward  with  a  declaration 
of  this  kind  —  1  Slavery  is  non-existent  in  all  places 
occupied  by  the  British  forces.  Slaves  are  invited 
to  make  no  movement  before  the  liberating  force 
arrives  in  their  own  parish.  Violence  out  of  the 
field  of  combat,  either  by  whites  or  colored,  will  be 
put  down  by  military  force  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
reached.  As  fast  as  any  district  is  occupied,  volun- 
teers from  the  colored  population  will  be  invited  to 
join  the  three  West  India  Regiments  and  the  Land 
Transport  Corps,  on  terms  which  will  be  notified. 
Planters  willing  to  continue  their  works  by  giving 
present  support  to  their  laborers,  will  receive  im- 
munity for  the  past,  on  entering  the  British  camp, 
and  military  protection  for  the  future.  Vagrants 
found  committing  depredations- will  be  sent  to  a 
punishment-gang.'  It  is  submitted  that  a  general 
officer  who  did  not  do  something  like  this,  would 
lose  caste  ;  and  that  those  who  should  try  to  hinder 
him,  would  be  defective  either  in  judgment  or  in 
principle." 

The  Rev.  W.  EL  Bonner  was  then  called  upon 
to  move  the  first  resolution,  which  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — "  That  on  this,  the  twenty-seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
colonies,  this  meeting  would  joyfully  record  the  sat- 
isfaction which  it  feels  in  the  retrospect  of  the  re- 
sults which  have  followed  from  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1833,  which  have  demonstrated  that  that  Act 
was  not  one  more  of  national  justice  than  of  souud 
policy ;  it  would  also  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  lib- 
erated population  have,  by  their  conduct,  trium- 
phantly vindicated  their  capacity  for  freedom,  as 
well  as  their  right  to  it,  and  have  demonstrated  the 
safety  and  advantage  as  well  as  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation." 
The  Rev.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
read  a  long  and  interesting  communication  from 
Mr.  Roycroft,  a  missionary  just  returned  from  San 
Domingo,  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
colored  race  upon  Turk's  Island  and  in  San  Do- 
mingo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hewlett  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  said  it  had  cost  the  country  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling to  liberate  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
never  were  twenty  millions  better  laid  out  than  in 
this  cause.  This  was  the  universal  opinion  of  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  present  day,  but  his  friend,  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  would  very  well  recollect  the 
opposition  at  that  time  to  emancipation.  It  pro- 
ceeded, however,  from  those  who  had  vested  inte- 
rests in  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  seldom 
from  those  who  could  judge  with  honesty  and  im- 
partiality. Notwithstanding  the  sterling  value  of 
able-bodied  slaves,  they  were  not  treated  with  the 
care  which  any  Essex  farmer  would  bestow  upon 
his  cattle,  arid  thus  the  property  in  slaves  was  of  a 
most  precarious  and  unprofitable  kind.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  speaker  expressed  a  hope  that  success 
would  attend  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  endeav- 
oring to  place  British  consuls  at  points  all  round  the 
coast  of  Africa  —  a  measure  which  he  believed 
would  prove  to  be  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  slave- 
trade. 

Mr.  George  Thompson  proposed  tho  second 
resolution  as  follows  :— "  That  it  is  the  conviction  of 
this  meeting  that  the  civil  war  now  waging  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  caused  by  the  existence  and  toleration 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  violation  of  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
upon  which  the  Union  was  professedly  founded; 
and  would  express  its  earnest  hope  that  the  people 
of  the  Free  States  will  embrace  the  opportunity 
which  the  war  furnishes,  to  declare,  through  their 
elected  organ,  the  abolition  of  shivery  throughout 
alt  the  States  and  Territories  over  which  flic  author- 
ity of  the  Constitution  extends,  and  thereby  per- 
form an  act  of  justice  and  humanity  to  lour  millions 
of  their  population,  ensure  the  more  speedy  termi- 
nation of  the  present  unnatural  and  sanguinary  con- 
flict, commend  the  hearty  sympathy  and  admiration 
of  England,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future  and 
permanent  peace,  prosperity  and  unsullied  reputa- 
tion of  their  great  Republic."  It  would  be,  he  said, 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  no  public  speaker  Could 
rise  I"  discuss  a  question  of  greater  gravity  or  of 
deeper  import  than  that  which  was  submitted  In 
them  on  this  occasion.  Nothing  which  was  happen- 
ing in  any  part  of  flu'  world  could  approach  in  po- 
litical and  moral  importance  that  which  was  now 
happening  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There 
was  no  spot  on  the  globe  that  would  not  be  all'ccted 
for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  ivsulls  which  would 
spring  from  the  contest  now  waging  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  resolution  referred  to 
Blavery  as  the  cause  of  that  monstrous  internecine 
war  —  a  system  which  was  held  iu  detestation  by 
every  community  throughout  the  world;  and  there 


Was  not  a  single  intelligent  being  who  knew  the  his- 
tory of  American  politics  who  would  not  maintain 
that  it  was  the  sole  gravamen  of  the  quarrel  between 
North  and  South.  (Cheers.)  But  for  this,  harmo- 
ny would  still  prevail.  The  Union  had  indeed  been 
preserved  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  spite  of  it ; 
but  that  cohesion  had  been  secured  by  continual 
compromises  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  States  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  South,  who  in  their  caprice 
and  their  aggrandizing  spirit  had  called  upon  the 
North  to  violate  their  fundamental  principles  as  the 
price  of  a  continued  union  with  their  Southern 
brethren.  Only  six  months  ago,  slavery  seemed  to 
be  seated  on  a  throne  supreme  and  invincible,  while 
it  had  swayed  the  political  feelings  and  guided  the 
political  action  of  the  country  at  large.  If  the  South 
were  no  longer  supreme,  and  slavery  was  shaken  to 
its  very  centre,  it  was  owing  to  her  fatuity,  her  ju- 
dicial blindness  which  would  not  see  that  slavery 
would  be  safe  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  Union, 
because  being  within  it,  they  secured  the  entire 
physical  force  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  whole 
moral  force  of  the  country,  in  perpetuation  of  their 
institution  of  slaveiy.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under  the 
influence  o^  this  madness,  they  determined  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  North,  and  make  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  and  independent  nation.  And 
as  our  own  West  India  Emancipation  was  brought 
about  far  less  by  the  advocacy  of  men  whose  names 
were  rendered  immortal  by  their  connection  with 
that  great  event  —  such  as  Clarkson  and  Wilbcr- 
force — than  by  the  outrages  and  cruelty  of  the  plant- 
ers and  colonists  themselves  ;  so  in  America,  the 
blow  to  slavery  came  not  from  the  Abolitionists,  but 
by  the  very  act  of  the  Slave  States  themselves. 
(Cheers.)  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  differ  from  any 
other  President  who  had  ever  been  elected,  except 
that  he  had  given  a  pledge  not  only  that  he  would 
do  nothing  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery,  but  that 
he  would  use  all  his  influence  to  limit  and  contract 
it.  This  was  the  maximum  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  anti- 
slavery.  He  was  believed  to  be  an  honest  politi- 
cian and  also  to  hold  that  slavery  was  a  sin  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  This  was  what  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  this  was  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  against  the  Southern 
States.  Mr.  Thompson  proceeded  at  considerable 
length,  and  in  an  eloquent  manner,  to  explain  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  America; 
and,  in  conclusion,  he  said  that  the  resolution  he 
had  to  submit  asked  them,  in  the  presence  of  the 
war,  and  without  regard  to  the  question  of  its  con- 
stUittional  diameter,  to  combine  in  beseeching  the 
Federal  Government  to  adopt  a  policy  of  emancipa- 
tion, so  that  the  cause  of  this,  and,  it  was  to  be  fear- 
ed, of  future  wars  might  be  removed,  and  that  great 
nation  be  made  free,  and  one  with  us,  in  spreading 
the  principles  of  liberty  all  over  the  globe.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Washington  Wilkes,  in  supporting  the 
resolution,  said,  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of 
hopefulness  with  which  they  regarded  the  issue  of 
the  war,  they  could  not  but  deplore  the  fact  itself. 
When  the  scene  of  war  is  not  the  ocean,  the  com- 
mon pathway  between  nation  and  nation,  but  the 
soil  on  which  both  combatants  were  born,  how  much 
greater  were  its  horrors !  Men  from  North  and 
South  intermarried,  and  intermingled  so  that  no  one 
could  tell  on  seeing  an  American  from  what  State 
he  came,  what  side  in  the  struggle  he  would  take. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  could  only  regard  the  Ameri- 
cans as  another  branch  of  the  same  great  family 
with  ourselves,  so  closely  were  we  identified  in  lan- 
guage, in  history,  in  religion,  and  almost  in  laws. 
In  pointing,  out,  therefore,  the  causes  and  the  issues 
of  this  war,  let  the  language  of  sympathy  towards 
their  brethren  be  used.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  the  war,  they  could  but  feel  that 
the  language  of  the  resolution  was  a  truism,  and 
that  only  by  the  destruction  of  slavery  could  the 
war  be  lastingly  terminated.  (Cheers.)  That  had 
been  the  evil  and  bitter  root  which  had  brought 
forth  the  harvest  of  disaster.  They  could  not  blame 
the  founders  of  the  Republic.  No  men  could  be 
more  pure  from  human  passion  and  infirmity  than 
they  who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  noble  structure. 
It  was  not  now  a  question  of  liberty,  for  the  slave 
only,  but  of  liberty  for  the  white  population  of  the 
North  as  well,  for  the  South  demanded  nothing  less 
than  this — 'that  no  man  should  speak  or  print  a 
word  against  slavery,  or  do  a  single  act  which  should 
help  a  slave  to  escape.  Suppose  their  elect  were 
placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Father  of  the  Republic  ; 
give  to  them  a  facile  Congress ;  allow  them  to  re- 
cast the  American  statute-book  :  they  would  so  per- 
vert the  Constitution  that  America,  instead  of  being 
the  widest  canopy  of  freedom  under  heaven,  would 
become  the  darkest  den  of  despotism.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Years  ago,  their  own  poet  had  warned  them  when 
he  said, — 

"  There  Is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  the  land." 
(Cheers.)  We  repeat  the  warning  to-day,  and  we 
say,  "  Be  wise  in  time ;  be  generous,  and  thereby 
prove  yourselves  sagacious."  They  had  met  that 
night  to  commemorate  a  great  act  of  justice,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  hoped  they  would  address  the 
American  people  through  the  press  in  the  language 
of  encouragement  to  the  cause  of  justice.  Mr. 
Wilkes  then  referred  to  the  annexation  of  San  Do- 
mingo by  Spain,  urging  the  duty  of  England  to  pro- 
test against  such  an  outrage  on  international  law, 
and  concluded  amidst  loud  cheers. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  John  Anderson 
was  to  be  placed  for  his  education  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Hewlett,  and  also  that  a  benevolent  lady  had 
volunteered  to  buy  his  wife  and  children  out  of 
slavery  forthwith.  These  statements  were  received 
with  great  applause. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Burr 
seconded 
ing  effei 

in  emphatic  terms,  its  indignant  reprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  Spain  in  annexing  the  negro  republu  of 
San  Domingo  by  the  combined  influences  of  treach- 
ery and  armed  force;  that  it  deeply  sympathizes 
with  the  Dominican  people,  who  have  been  made  to 
sillier  this  grievous  wrong,  and  also  with  their  Hay- 
tian fellow-countrymen,  who  are  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  difficulty  anil  danger;  and,  lastly,  it  re- 
quests  the  chairman,  on   its  behalf,  to  make   known 

til  her  Majesty's  Foreign  Secretary  the  strong  con- 
viction it 'entertains  that  England  has  not  fulfilled 
her  duty  in  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  she  has  failed 
to   protest   against   the   crime   of  which    Spain    has 

been  guilty,  although  such  a  protest  was  as  much 

called  for  by  a  due  regard  to  British  interests,  and 
to  the  future  safety  of  our  emancipated  fellow-sub- 
jects in  the  West  Indies,  as  by  a  fooling  of  JUSl 
'compassion   for   the   victims  of  Spanish   lawlessness 

and  ambition," 
John  Andebson,  the  fugitive  slave,  then  came 

forward,  and  declared  how  grateful  he  was  for  the 
kindness  of  ihc  Kuglish  people,  am!  how  happy  he 
felt  to  bo  among  them.  He  then  gave  them  a  short 
resume   of  the   circumstances  of  his  chase  and   the 

fall  of  Diggcs,  which  are  already  so  familiar  to  tho 

English    public.      Me   gave    his  account   in    such    a. 

modest  but  frank  manner,  that,  he  won  the  applause 

of  the  meeting,  and  was  listened   to  With  great   ftfrt 

tentiou. — Lonehn  Morning  Star;  -I";/.  •-'. 


led  a  supplementary  resolution  to  the  follow- 
'ect: — "  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express, 


NO  HOBS. 

Everybody  remembers  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing's 
famous  Bangor  letter,  written  in  January,  18(50,  in 
which  the  writer  predicted  that  if  the  Republicans 
should  elect  a  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  and  if  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
shire should,  at  the  then  approaching  elections,  sus- 
tain the  Republican  policy,  there  would  be  a  general 
smash,  "social  convulsions,  hostile  combats  in  the 
town  streets,  predatory  guerrilla  bands  roving  up 
and  down  the  country,  shootings  and  hangings," 
and,  to  wind  up,  "  cruel  war — war  at  home,  and  in 
the  perspective  distance  a  man  on  horseback  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  some  Atlantic  Cassar,  or 
Cromwell,  or  Napoleon,"  &c.  We  have  always 
thought,  particularly  since  the  present  rebellion 
broke  out,  that  Mr.  Cushing  must  have  had  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  Southern 
traitors  than  he  saw  fit  to  divulge ;  but  let  that 
pass;  his  prediction  is  much  above  the  average  of 
those  made  by  the  professed  wizards,  astrologers 
and  spiritual  mediums.  We  wish  now  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  remark  made  by  Mr.  Cushing  a  few 
weeks  before  the  Bangor  letter  was  written.  In  a 
very  violent  speech  made  by  him  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1859,  devoted  principally 
to  the  "  John  Brown  raid,"  which,  with  the  reckless- 
ness and  audacity  characteristic  of  the  pro-slavery 
politicians  of  that  time,  he  attributed  to  a  deliberate 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  carry  on  an 
armed  interference  with  slavery,  Mr.  Cushing  said  : 

"  Shall  we  in  Massachusetts  continue  to  nourish  the 
sentiments  of  mutual  rancor  and  hostility  upon  an  ab- 
stract question  wholly  beyond  our  reach  and  authori- 
ty'? If  we  do  so,  we  well  know  the  consequences. 
We  know  that  not  only  must  the  Federal  compact 
break  by  its  own  weight,  when  we  shall  have  to  say 
farewell  to  the  vaunted  glories  of  the  American 
Union,  but  when  there  will  be  the  more  terrible  and 
dismal  spectacle  of  civil  tear  upon  our  own  soil  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. When  we  look  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences of  a  disruption  of  this  Union,  is  the  North 
to  invade  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an 
armed  prosecution  of  these  projects  of  interference 
with  the  institutions  of  the  South?  Will  the  North 
undertake  that  ?  If  the  North  does  undertake  that, 
it  will  sacrifice  every  thing  of  peace  and  honor  for  a 
delusion  and  a  shade.  Will  the  North  doit?  Are 
there  not  gallant  and  patriotic  men  enough  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  who,  if  any  such  traitorous 
purpose  should  be  attempted  agbinst  the  South,  a  war 
of  invasion  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union — arc  there  not  men  enough 
here  to  seise  the  traitors  by  the  throat,  (loud  cries  of 
"Yes,  yes,"  and  great  applause,}  and  say,  "You 
must  walk  over  our  bodies;  you  shall  not  engage  in 
this  fratricidal,  suicidal  civil  war  with  your  fellow- 
citizens  of  other  States."  I  say,  that  whenever  this 
state  of  things  approaches,  that  war  will  not  be  upon 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  it  will  be  upon  the  soil  of 
New  England,  and  upon  those  who  hate  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  between  those  who  declare  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  covenant  with  the  devil  and  a 
league  with  hell.  I  say  there  will  be  war  between 
them  and  those  who  are  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Constitution,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  main- 
tain the  Union." 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  Southern  traitors 
were  stimulated  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  the  expectation  of  aid  from  the 
Northern  States,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
declarations  as  those  we  have  quoted  from  the 
Faneuil  Hall  speech  and  the  Bangor  letter  went  far 
to  encourage  their  treasonable  purposes.  But  it  is 
not  our  object  to  bring  Mr.  Cushing  from  his  retire- 
ment for  the  sake  of  linking  his  name  with  the  re- 
bellion. Our  purpose  is  to  cal!  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  union,  harmony  and  order  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  loyal  States.  We  believe  there  is  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  in  favor  of* sustaining  the  general  government 
in  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  the  sway  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws;  in 
fact,  that  there  is  substantial  unanimity  on  this  ques- 
tion. There  are  plenty  of  men  and  newspapers 
which  are  trying  to  make  some  political  capital  out 
of  questions  connected  with  the  war;  and  there  are 
unquestionably  some  men  who,  like  Ben  Wood  and 
Yallandigham,  and  the  editors  of  the  few  notorious 
secession  sheets  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Ohio,  are  as  openly  as  they  dare  to  be  in  league 
with  the  rebels.  These  last  clamor  for  peace,  not 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's  dishonor,  but 
because  they  desire  the  nation's  dishonor.  They 
would  be  glad  to  sec  Washington  captured,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  fugitive,  and  them- 
selves recipients  of  fat  salaries  under  Jefferson 
Davis.  But  the  former  class  do  not  mean  to  sacri- 
fice their  loyalty  and  their  political  hopes  to  the 
cause  of  their  quondam  friends.  Wc  would  preserve 
this  substantial  unanimity  by  our  political  action 
this  fall,  and  by  keeping  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
toleration  in  our  dealings  with  those  who  are  of  the 
class  pledged  by  Mr.  Cushing  and  others  to  get  up 
a  civil  war  on  Northern  soil,  as  a  diversion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  South.  AVe  know  -\cry  well  the 
temptation  which  besets  every  true  man  when  he 
reads  the  Daily  News,  the  Day  Book,  the  Bridgeport 
Farmer,  and  some  other  newspapers,  and  which  has 

S roved  too  much  for  the  loyal  citizens  of  Concord, 
I.  H.,  and  Bangor..  We  know  that  there  has  been 
far  too  much  lenity  exercised  by  the  Government 
toward  spies  and  traitors  in  Washington  and  in 
Northern  cities;  and  that  there  is  quite  as  much 
reason  for  making  war  upon  them  as  upon  the  se- 
cession army  intrenched  at  Manassas.  We  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  trumpeter  who  was  held  equally 
guilty  with  the  soldier,  though  he  did  not  bear  arms, 
but  only  an  instrument  for  rallying  the  host  to  bat- 
tle. Wc  appreciate  the  metaphysical  distinction  of 
the  late  Reverend  President  of  Harvard  College, 
who,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  disloyal  article  in 
the  Boston  Courier,  remarked  that  he  "  did  not  ap- 

firove  of  tarring  and  feathering,  but  it  was  inipossi- 
ile  to  forget  that  it  had  been  sometimes  well  done  " 
But  wc  know  also  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  a 
citizen  of  one  of  our  Free  Slates  has  iu  maintaining 
his  principles  against  the  spread  of  slave-holding 
doctrines,  consists  in  the  fact  that  freedom  is  order, 
while  shivery  is  chronic  anarchy.  AVe  talk  of  war 
iu  the  South,  but  I  here  has  always  been  war  in  that 
section,  and  always  will  be.  until  the  last  slave  has 
his  shackles  struck  oil";  for  every  man  who  is  held 
in  bondage  is  in  a  condition  of  rebellion,  open  or 
secret,  against  the  man  who  holds   him.      We  must 

make  no  approach  to  that  condition  of  things  fore- 
told by  Mr.  Cushing — social  convulsions,  street  com- 
bats, and  civil  war  at  home,  for  these  bring  us  nearer 
and  nearer  to  (he  likeness  of  the  men  whoso  SOOJal 
condiliou.  no  less  than  their  actual  treason,  we  now 
so  deeply  deplore.  I'nless  men  are  proved  to  be 
actually  engaged  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  rebel- 
lion, we  would  have  no  violence  done  to  iheni. 
There  is  no  law  against  dirt-catiug,  anil  there  is 
much  in  habit  to  excuse  it;  no  law  against  pre- 
ferring slavery  to  freedom,  and  despotism  to  repub- 
lican institutions;  some  men  are  so  constituted  that 
they  must  lie  either  Ivrantsor  llunkies.  and  a  state 
of  slavery    seems    necessary    lo    (hem.      Only    when 

their  preference  "\'  slavery  to  freedom,  of  despotism 
to  democracy ,  of  the  Richmond  to  the  Washington 


government,  leads  them  to  the  commission  of  overt 
acts  of  treason,  we  would  have  them  punished. 
But  no  mobs  in  the  free  cities  and  towns  of  the 

North.— iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  destruction  of  a  newspaper  office  in  Coneord, 
New  Hampshire,  has  been  speedily  followed  by  a 
similar  act  of  popular  vengeance  in  Bangor.  For 
aught  we  know,  the  Bangor  paper  may  have  been 
as  unwise  in  its  treasonable  talk,  and  may  have 
given  as  direct  provocation  to  individuals,  as  its  New 
Hampshire  companion  in  misfortune;  but  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  fate  of  the  latter  hastened 
the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  former,  and  that  if 
there  had  been  no  mob  in  Concord,  there  would 
have  been  none  in  Bangor,  Examples  of  this  sort 
are  contagious  in  the  extreme,  at  a  moment  of  great 
popular  excitement  like  this.  The  man  who  has 
shrewdly  calculated  the  limits  of.public  forbearance 
in  his  own  locality,  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
additional  peril  occasioned  by  some  oufBrEat-^fike^- 
where,  and  to  find  his  reliance  upon  the  good  sense 
and  prudence  of  the  community,  whom  he  daily 
outrages,  suddenly  impaired  by  the  effect  of  some 
bad  precedent  set  elsewhere.  And  he  must  also  be 
prepared  to  find  that,  after  the  ice  is  once  broken,  a 
much  smaller  provocation  will  rouse  the  active  ani- 
mosity of  the  multitude,  than  was  necessary  to  ex- 
cite the  original  movement. 

We  trust  that  the  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  men 
of  New  England  will  take  these  things  to  heart,  and 
will  be  wai-ned  by  the  first  steps  in  a  work  of  mis- 
chief which,  once  fairly  on  foot,  will  be  a  shame  and 
a  cause  of  repentance  for  them  forever.  Let  them 
beware  how  any  man's  liberty  of  speech  or  publica- 
tion is  limited  by  popular  violence.  Let  them  be- 
ware of  any  tribunal  or  any  standard  forjudging 
the  counsel  or  conduct  of  any  man,  except  such  as 
are  recognized  and  provided  by  the  law.  For  gene- 
rations has  New  England  jealously  guarded  against 
every  sign  of  infringement  upon  those  great  rights, 
which  are  justly  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties,  in  spite  of  the  reckless  or  mischievous  de- 
sign witli  which  those  rights  may  have  been  exer- 
cised. Let  us  not  forget  at  this  moment,  when  the 
genuine  old  spirit  of  New  England  shines  out  more 
brightly  than  ever,  the  forbearance  and  impartial 
justice  which  have  been  counselled  and  practised 
here  for  generation  after  generation.  No  one  can 
predict  the  excesses  to  which  such  a  spirit  may 
finally  lead,  if  it  is  once  suffered  to  take  its  course 
unchecked  ;  but  this  we  know,  that  th~  first  step  in 
such  a  course  is  an  abandonment  of  : 
which  should  ever  be  held  sacred. _  "■**" 

The  mischief  that  these  advocates  of  secession  may 
have  been  able  to  accomplish,  appears  to  us  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  with  the  discredit  brought 
upon  the  national  cause  by  such  acts  of  violence  as 
we  now  refer  to.  From  the  outset,  the  strong  point 
with  the  loyal  States  has  been,  that  whereas  the  se- 
ceded States  have  suppressed  all  liberty  of  speech 
and  publication,  the  faithful  States  have  preserved 
both  intact,  and  have  been  able  to  show  a  public 
sentiment,  which  has  become  unanimous  under  no 
pressure,  but  by  its  own  spontaneous  action.  We 
still  maintain  that  this  is  the  ease,  but  where  are  we 
to  turn  for  evidence  to  counteract  the  impression 
produced  by. such  proceedings  as  we  havejately 
corded  ?  Let  the  North  "beware"  Ifowi  suffers  the 
moral  effect  of  its  noble  and  universal  ze«l  to  be  de- 
stroyed, by  acts  which  shall  serve  to  confound  the 
general  harmony  of  opinion  and  action  here,  with 
the  enforced  agreement  which  is  at  once  the  shame 
and  weakness  of  the  South. — Boston  Daily  Adv. 


S0TJTHEKN  LYING. 

The  Richmond  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  who  claims  to  have  been  ou  the  field  of 
the  late  battle,  gives  full  details  of  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Foster,  of  Conn.,  who  was  in  his  seat  the  day  after 
the  battle  !  He  also  asserts  that  documentary  evidence 
•was  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  McDowell's 
army  was  130,000  strong  I 

The  Charleston  Courier's  correspondent  speaks  of 
the  capture  of  500  wagons,  and  provisions  enough  to 
feed  an  army  of  50,000  men  for  twelve  mouths! 
The  same  correspondent  tells  the  following  pleasant 
little  stories: 

"  Alluding  to  barbarity,  reminds  me  of  something 
I  heard  last  night.  I  wrote  you  that  the  enemy, 
when  they  came  to  Manassas  to  bury  their  dead 
slain  in  the  battle  of  the  19th,  commenced  intrench- 
ing themselves.  They  formed  their  intrenchments  of 
human  bodies;  took  their  dead  comrades,  and  piling 
them,  one  on  the  other  dug  a  trench,  and  threw  the  dirt 
over  the.  bodies  to  form  a  breastwork.  I  am  not  sure 
but  it  is  wicked  to  relate  anything  so  horrible,  and 
admit  that  a  civilized  man  was  guilty  of  it,  but  it  is 
true,  notwithstanding. 

I  saw  President  Davis  this  morning,  who  gave  me 
many  interesting  particulars.  Yesterday  I  learned 
much  from  Col.  Chesnut,  and  this  evening  Gen. 
McGowan  entertained  a  large  circle  with  many  amus- 
ing incidents.  The  enemy  crossed  the  1'otomac 
with  a  grand  army.  Gen.  Scott,  in  a  splendhl  car- 
riage, drawn  by  sirfne  horses,  passed  part  of  the  day 
at  Cattrccil/c.  Mrs.  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  ladies,  were  with  him.  One  was  a 
lady  of  Ccntrerille,  with  whom  Gen.  J IcGowan  after- 
wards spent  the  evening" 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
does  his  best  to  rival  his  competitors  in  the  matter 
of  invention.  He  asserts  that  "  a  great  number  of 
civilians  and  ladies  attended  the  army  on  its  inarch." 
and  that  in  their  flight  they  scattered  "  trunks,  band 
boxes,  hoop  skirts,  ami  everything  belonging  tola- 
dies'  attire.  Here,  too,  is  another  fiction  from  the 
same  mint : 

"Among  the  curiosities  brought  in  hero  is  a  car- 
riage, which  many  believe  to  have  been  the  carriage 
of  Gen.  Scott  himself.  It  is  a  complete  domestic  es- 
tablishment on  wheels,  with  parlor,  dining-room,  bed, 
sofa,  and  •  vcrything  that  could  conduce  to  ,',', 
•  a-  convenience  of  the  occupant.  The  captors  say 
there  was  also  found  in  it  a  bath,  which  the  General 
is  supposed  to  have  used  to  cool  off  his  gouty  feet." 


HOW  THE  KEBELS  HSE  THE  SLAVES. 

Twelve  thousand  slaves,  we  arc  told,  are  employ- 
ed bv  llu'  traitors  at  Man&SSBS,  in  building  their  ior- 
liliealions  and  strengthening  their  position.  They 
avail  themselves  of  GV6rj  means  within  their  power. 
In  enable  them  to  resist  us.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  the  federal  government  will  do  tho  same? 
How  long  will  it    be  before   it  proelaims  that   evevy 

slave  in  Virginia  will  be  welcome  to  our  Hues,  and 

will  be  set  at  work  with  proper  pay  for  his  labor,  or 
that  they  will  be  organized  into  regiments,  and  thus 
enabled  tO  aid  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  V    BOW 

long  will  it  l>e  before  we  shall  accept  the  services  of 

the' thousands  ot' colored  men  in  the  free  States.  wl«> 
would   ,,hdl\    -.liK.t.Li'   tin-   srrvi;-;'    I  -.■.!•   th<.    de- 

fonco  or  the  natron?    How  long  will  it  be  before 

We  shall  send  an  army  of  Colored  wooy*.  to  the 
Southern  ports,  whose  climate    is  f«U)  tO  the  whites, 

and  thus  take  the  enemy  in  their  moal    . 
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points  ?  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  recog- 
nize the  fart  tluit  men  like  tho  hero  Talhuan,  who 
killed  the  pirates  and  secured  the  vessel,  in  order  to 
escape  being  sent  into  slavery,  are  the  very  men  to 
fight  against  slaveholders  and  tyrants?  How  long 
shall  we  delay  to  use  every  means  within  our  reaeh, 
to  weaken  our  enemy,  and  to  bring  a  speedy  end  to 
this  war  ?— New  Bedford  Republican  Standard, 


HO  TERMS  WITH  TRAITORS. 

THE  SUBMISSION  OK  THE  REBELS  THE   SOLE  CON- 
DITION  OF   PEACE. 

To  the  N  Y.  State  Democratic  Committee: — 

I  make  no  apology  for  criticising  Democrats,  since 
I  am  myself  a  Democrat.  Nay,  almost  can  I  say, 
"If  any  "other  man  thinketh  that  lie  hath  whereof 
he  might  trust  in  "  Democracy,  "  I  more."  For  I 
have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  inculcating  it.  More- 
over, my  Democracy  is  not  a  half-way,  but  an  ex- 
treme one — a  Democracy  as  broad  as  mankind ;  and 
60  jealous  of  Government  as  to  allow  its  presence 
not  only  not  in  the  Church,  but  not  in  the  School — 
nowhere,  indeed,  save  in  the  one  legitimate  Govern- 
mental office  of  protecting  persons  and  property. 
That  mine  is  the  genuine  Democracy  is  manifested 
by  the  little  patience,  which  the  current  and  spuri- 
ous Democracy  has  with  it.  Nor  need  1  make  an 
apology  for  praising  Republicans,  since  I  have  never 
been  one  of  them.  And  I  need  not  fear  that  any 
thing  that  I  shall  say  of  Democrats  or  Republicans 
will  expose  me  to  the  charge  of  office-sec-king,  since 
I  am  one  of  the  few  who,  at  the  expense  of  being 
called  very  eccentric  and  very  foolish,  sternly  refuse 
to  go  in  the  wavs  which  lead  to  office. 

The  proposition  made  to  you  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  N.  Y.  State  Republican  Committee  _  was  both 
wise  and  magnanimous.  It  was  wise  in  view  of  the 
wants  of  the  country.  It  was  magnanimous  because 
coming  from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  Party.  _  I 
regret  that  it  was  declined.  Its  prompt  and"  cordial 
acceptance  would  have  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  brightened  the  prospects  _  of 
patriotism.  But  there  is  a  reason  given  for  declin- 
ing it,  which  I  much  more  than  regret.  It  merits 
abhorrence  and  denunciation  intense  and  universal 
Republicans,  ay,  all  right-minded  men,  whether  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  demand  of  the  rebels  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  submission.  But  you 
■would  have  "  the  Federal  Government  hold  out 
terms  of  peace  and  accommodation  to  the  dissevered 
States."  Is  this  the  policy  of  most  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  dilferent  States? — and  is  their 
Party  to  be  rallied  to  espouse  it  ?  If  so,  then  is 
there  more  reason  than  ever  to  fear  the  result  of  the 
war — of  the  war  which  is  waged  so  earnestly  by 
our  foes,  and  with  so  little  and  no  divided  heart  by 
ourselves.  Gloomy  indeed  is  the  prospect,  if  even 
this  little  heart  is- to  be  made  less,  and  the  breach  in 
^^divi&KHicart  to  be  made  wider  by  tins  threat- 
ened unpatriotic  attitude  of  the  Democratic  Party! 
Gloomy  indeed  the  prospect,  if  the  great  Party, 
which  comprises  nearly  half  the  men  of  the  North, 
is  to  exhibit  such  a  spectacle  of  meanness  as  in  its 
espousal  of  this  policy  it  will !— such  a  spectacle  for 
our  foe  to  feed  his  pride,  and  strengthen  his  courage, 
and  build  his  hopes  upon  ! 

The  North  would  be  left  without  spirit  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  after  a  proposed  "  accommodation  " 
or  compromise  in  her  name.  For  what  would  the 
proposition  imply  but  her  admission  that  the  rebels 
are  at  least  partly  right  in  their  rebellion,  and  she 
at  least  partly  wrong  in  resisting  it  ?■ — what  but  her 
admission  that  our  Government  and  Nation  are 
either  so  reduced  in  power  as  not  to  be  able  to  sup- 
press a  rebellion,  or  so  reduced  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect  as  to  be  willing  to  bribe  even  rebels  into  for- 
bearance ?  What,  in  a  word,  would  the  proposi- 
tion imply,  but  her  admission  that  the  Government 
and  Nation  are  not  worth  preserving  ?  For  to  treat 
with  armed  rebels  is  manifestly  to  throw  both  away. 
There  is  not  a  respectable  Monarchy  on  earth  that 
■would  consent  to  do  so.  But  far  rather  might  it 
treat  with  armed  traitors  than  we — we  who  have  an 
open  ballot-box  through  which  wrongs  can  be  right- 
ed. Do  you  say  that  crimes  may  be  committed  by 
Government  so  enormous  as  to  justify  the  wronged 
in  passing  by  the  tardy  and  uncertain  remedy  of 
the  ballot-box  to  seize  their  arms  ?  But  if  it  is  by 
such  crimes  that  this  Rebellion  has  been  provoked, 
then  it  should  not  be  put  down  ;  and  you  ought  to 
cued  of  your  boast  that  "  hundreds  of  thou- 
fc^OftF-tour)  brethren  (Democratic  brethren) 
have~taken  up'  arms"  against  it.  This  boast  is  your 
virtual  admission  that  the  rebels  had  suffered  no 
■wrongs,  which  justified  them  in  seeking  any  other 
than  a  peaceful  redress.  Never,  that  1  am  aware, 
had  they  suffered  any  wrong  whatever  at  the  hands 
of  Government,  always  excepting  the  very  great 
wrong  of  being  allowed  to  have  things  their  own 
way.  Emphatically  true  is  it,  that  the  South  is 
partial  Government's  spoiled  child.  And  no  less 
true  is  it,  that  tlic  North  is  now  suffering  the  severe 
penalty  of  having  permitted  and  encouraged  the 
Government  to  spoil  it. 
A  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  bribe  in  the  other ! 
i,  can  never  conquer  in  this  wise.  Possibly  we 
■fttf-fee-ltke-oiH'selves.  But  neither  of 
his"  hands  fears  messages  of  peace.  Both  are  busy 
in  dealing  out  death.  And  not  only  does  he  scorn 
to  propose  compromises,  but  as  utterly  and  openly 
does  he  scorn  to  accept  them.  How  exceedingly 
disingenuous,  in  this  light,  is  your  attempt,  and  is 
every  other  attempt,  to  make  an  issue  with  the  un- 
compromising enemies  of  the  Rebellion,  by  propos- 
ing compromises  !  You  know  perfectly  well  that 
there  can  be  no  compromises.  Nevertheless,  you 
continue  to  urge  them.  1  will  not  say  with  the  pur- 
pose— though  it  certainly  is  with  no  other  effect 
tban  to  divide  and  destroy  us. 

What  boots  it  that  we  are  two  or  three  times  as 
numerous  as  the  enemy,  and  have  ten  times  his 
wealth,  if  we  are  divided,  and  he  united  ?— if,  whilst 
with  him,  all  speak  one  language,  there  are  with  us 
numberless  lips,  pens  and  presses  that  speak  for 
him?  Secession  Regiments  allowed  to  march  daily 
through  Baltimore  would  not  be  as  dangerous  to 
our  Cause  as  are  her  Secession  Presses.  And  simi- 
lar is  the  danger  of  such  Presses  in  New  York. 
The  Regiments  could  be  watched  and  controlled  ; 
but  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  Presses  can- 
not be  hindered  from  going  over  the  whole  land. 
These  Presses  plead  their  Constitutional  rights ! 
But,  just  as  sure  as  that  the  Southern  Conspirators, 
who  have  flung  away  the  Constitution  and  armed 
themselves  against  it  and  the  nation,  have  no  Con- 
stitutional rights,  so  sure  is  it  that  they  who  remain 
among  us,  and  yet  identify  themselves  with  the  Con- 
spirators, have  no  Constitutional  rights.  There  is 
not  another  nation  on  the  earth  which  would  accord 
rights  to  persons  in  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
ductors of  these  Presses :  and  this  nation  must 
either  cease  from  such  spurious  and  suicidal  liberal- 
ity, or  cease  to  live.  The  Constitution  was  not 
intended  to  afford  protection  to  those  who  help  on 
bloody  war  against  itself  and  its  loyal  subjects. 
But  what  if  there  are  Constitutional  or  other  laws 
which  seem  to  give  shelter  to  such  traitors?  The 
necessities  of  war,  among  which  there  is  scarcely 
one  more  urgent  than  the  suppression  of  newspa- 
pers that  are  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy,  rise  high 
above  all  laws.  May  the  mob  suppress  them  ? 
No — but  the  War  Power  may.  That  Power,  which 
has  the  right  to  break  up  a  bridge  when,  in  its  judg- 
ment, the  measure  is  called  for,  has  right  under  the 
same  condition  to  break  up  a  Press.  But  this,  you 
will  say,  is  to  recognize  in  the  War  Power  the 
boundlessness  of  despotic  power.  Admitted.  And 
the  nation  which,  in  a  war  for  its  very  existence, 
hesitates  at  such  recognition,  exhibits  more  of  the 
harmlessness  of  child's  play  than  of  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  war.  What  makes  our  compara- 
tively small  foe  so  effective?  It  is  that  the  South 
is  so  earnest  and  so  wise  as  to  leave  her  War 
Power  untrammeled,  and  entirely  free  to  usu  all  the 
means  of  the  South,  and  to  use  them  as  it  will. 
Tliis  wicked  war  would  soon  have  been  ended  had 
our  Government,  or,  in  other  words,  our  War 
Power,  felt  the  like  liberty.  Very  different  would 
have  been  the  present  condition  of  things,  if  the 
Northern  Government  had  felt  the  same  liberty  as 
the  Southern  to  use  black  men.  Whilst  the  South 
is  wholly  and  hotly  determined  to  maintain  South- 
ern Slavery  and  kill  Northern  Liberty,  the  North  is 
half-heartedly  in  the  work  of  maintaining  hoth. 
The  newspapers  say  that  our  Government  has  in- 
vited Garibaldi  to  take  part  in  this  impracticable 
and  ridiculous  work.  It  cannot  be  true.  For, 
though  our  Government  may  feel  bound  to  pursue 
this  wretched  policy  of  going  for  Liberty  and  Sla- 
very, it  could  never  be  guilty  of  insulting  that 
grand  Soldier  of  Freedom  by  inviting  him  to  iden- 
tify himself,  his  magnificent  fortunes  and  his  world- 
wide fame,  with  this  wretched  policy.  Our  Govern- 
ment will  never  invite  Garibaldi  to  take  part  with 
it,  until  it,  shall  have  risen  to  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering the  enemy  by  whatever  means.  Not  till 
then  will  he  consent  to  take  part  with  it. 

By  the  way,  ia  there  not  some  danger  that,  if  the 


North  shall  continue  her  present  unfriendly  and 
contemptuous  attitude  towards  the  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  Northern  and  Southern  blacks,  this  at- 
titude, will,  especially  when  combined  with  Southern 
professions  and  promises,  have  the  effect  to  bring 
this  mighty  element  into  a  sincere,  aud  as  appalling 
as  sincere,  identification  with  our  foe? 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  every  step  of  Jefferson  Davis 
is  confident  and  defiant,  and  that  so  many  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  are  timid  and  hesitating  ?  It  is  not. 
For,  whilst  Jefferson  Davis  represents  a  people  of 
one  heart  and  one  purpose,  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
obliged  to  pause,  and  calculate  how  far  and  how  fast 
such  men  as  you,  and  the  masses  you  influence,  will 
let  him  go.  Unhappy  man  ! — for,  whilst  the  other 
President  is  cheered  and  strengthened  by  the  entire 
devotion  to  his  cause  of  all  around  him,  our  Presi- 
dent is  under  the  constant  and  withering  remem- 
brance that  it  will  depend  upon  his  success  in  con- 
ciliating" the  enemy  at  home,  whether  the  country 
will  be  able  to  conquer  its  other  and  less  dangerous 
enemy.  Simpleton  that  I  was  for  believing  that  the 
shots  at  Fort  Sumpter  would  turn  all  the  Republi- 
cans, yes,  and  all  the  Democrats  into  Americans, 
and  thus  make  the  war  a  very  short  one  !  Having 
never  worn  the  chains,  nor  experienced  the  de- 
bauchment  of  party,  I  was  ignorant  how  hard  it  is 
to  break  the  one,  or  get  cured  of  the  other. 

You  profess  to  be  m  favor  of  "  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war."  Of  course  you  do — for  the 
people  are;  and  to  get  influence  with  them,  you 
must  make  them  believe  that  you  are.  But  there  is 
only  one  way  for  you  to  be  what  you  profess  to  be 
at  this  point.  It  is  to  help  the  Government  carry 
on  the  war.  But  you  point  to  "the  hundreds  of 
thousands"  of  Democrats  in  the  Army  to  prove 
that  you  are  helping  the  Government  to  carry  it  on. 
In  vain  ! — for  this  only  proves  that  they  are  help- 
ing—not that  you  are.  All  honor  to  those  "  hun- 
dreds of  thousands"!  and  all  dishonor  to  you! 
Deeply  do  you  wrong  them,  insultingly  do  you  de- 
grade them,  by  identifying  yourselves  with  them. 
In  this  dark  hour  of  our  country  are  they,  like  you, 
against  its  Government  ?  No,  they  are  fighting  for 
it.  Or  do  they,  like  you,  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
Repubiieans  for  the  salvation  of  the  country?  No— 
God  bless  them  !  they  rise  far  above  such  meanness 
and  wickedness,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Republicans.  I  cannot  affirm  that  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  over  the  Democratic  masses  to 
your  guilty  ground ;  but  I  can  affirm  that  you  do 
not  represent  them  now. 

You  do  not  fail  to  extol  the  Constitution.  Of 
course  not.  Messrs.  Breckinridge,  May,  Burnett, 
Vallaudigham  do  not.  For  the  politician  not  to 
extol  it,  when  his  purpose  is  to  gain  something  from 
Americans,  would  betray  as  great  a  lack  of  cunning 
as  would  the  omission  of  the  hypocrite  to  commend 
the  Bible,  when  be  would  gain  something  from 
Christians.  But,  gentlemen,  I  trust  an  indignant 
public  will  teach  you  that  the  present  is  not  the 
proper  time  for  turning  men's  minds  from  the  Coun- 
try to  the  Constitution — from  their  urgent  duties, 
amidst  the  appalling  necessities  of  the  one,  to  their 
composed  study  of  the  requirements  and  their  pro- 
longed admiration  of  the  merits  of  the  other.  It  is 
but  a  poor  sort  of  philanthropy  which  distresses 
itself  over  the  great  value  of  the  clothes  that  the 
drowning  man  is  carrying  with  him  tG  the  bottom. 
Yery  unseasonable  is  the  reading  of  the  "  Rules  of 
the  Hotel "  to  its  iijmates,  when  the  Hotel  is  on  fire. 
But  not  more  so  than  to  remind  Americans  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  when  rebels  are 
at  their  throats. 

I  do  not  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  making 
light  of  the  Constitution  by  setting  the  country 
above  it.  For  much  more  have  I  written,  and  much 
more  have  I  spoken  for  it,  than  has  any  other  Dem- 
ocrat, living  or  dead.  And  it  is  not  for  parts  of  the 
Constitution  that  I  have  written  and  spoken ;  but 
for  every  line  and  letter  of  it.  And  I  have  not  dis- 
honored the  Constitution  and  its  Authors  by  admit- 
ting it  to  be  necessary  to  go  outside  of  it  for  proofs 
of  its  meaning  ;  but  I  have  honored  both  by  insist- 
ing that  it  is  its  own  sufficient  interpreter. 

The  cry  of  "  The  Constitution !  The  Constitu- 
tion !! "  is  at  once  the  most  hypocritical  and  mis- 
chievous of  all  the  cries  with  which  treason  is  filling 
the  land.  Our  Government  is  earnestly  and  hon- 
estly intent  on  saving  the  nation ;  and  it  is  for  the 
life  of  the  nation  that  our  Government  be  confided 
in  and  sustained.  Whoever  then  seeks  to  weaken 
its  bonds  is  a  traitor.  But  of  the  most  wicked  and 
effective  form  of  treason  are  they  guilty,  who,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  popular  idolatry  of  the  Con- 
stitution, unsettle  the  popular  confidence  in  the 
Government,  by  charging  it  with  disregard  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  not  traitors. 
But,  if  you  are  not,  then  are  you  greatly  to  be 
pitied  for  so  strongly  seeming  to  be  what  you  are 
not.  If  you  are  not  more  concerned  to  conquer  the 
Republican  Party  than  to  conquer  the  Rebels,  then 
never  did  any  men's  attitude  more  belie  their  spirit. 
That  your  purpose  is  to  inspire  your  Party  with 
the  deepest  distrust  of  the  Government  is  too  obvi- 
ous for  even  you  to  deny.  That  your  success  in  this 
would  complete  the  ruin  of  your  country,  you  may 
not  see.  Nevertheless,  you  would  see  it,  were  you 
not  blinded  by  party  zeal.  I  think  you  will  not 
succeed.  I  think  you  will  not  be  able  to  carry  with 
you  the  County  and  Town  leaders  of  your  Party, 
much  less  the  party  itself.  Strong  as  is  the  partisan 
spirit  in  your  Party,  I  think  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  it  is  stronger.  I  believe  you  will  not  be  able  to 
rally  an  opposition  Party  at  the  North.  As  there 
is  but  one  Party  at  the  South,  so  there  will  be  but 
one  at  the  North.  All  the  South  is  for  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  all  the  North  will  be  against  it.  I  believe 
that  the  Government  will  stand,  and  that  you  will 
fall.  I  believe  that  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the 
Republican  Party  will  consent  to  postpone  the  pros- 
ecution of  party  purposes,  and  the  gratification  of 
party  predilections,  until  the  Rebellion  shall  be  con- 
quered, and  the  country  shall  be  safe.  That  done, 
and  I  shall  be  as  willing  to  see  each  Party  go  its 
own  way,  as  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  all  the  wrongs  of 
the  South  (if  there  are  any)  abundantly  redressed, 
when  she  shall  have  ceased  from  her  Conspiracy, 
and  laid  down  her  arms.  But  a  curse  on  the  Party 
that  raises  its  head  before  the  war  is  ended !  And 
not  one  word  of  peace,  not  one  leaf  of  the  olive- 
branch,  nor  one  concession,  however  small,  to  the 
rebels,  so  long  as  they  are  rebels.  Much  as  they 
are  worth,  and  they  are  worth  much,  because  they 
are  our  fellow-men,  the  Government  and  the  Nation 
are  worth  vastly  more :  and  both  Government  and 
Nation  will  perish,  if  there  shall  be  the  slightest 
stooping  to  those  who  arc  in  arms  against  both. 

You  would  have  it  understood  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  would  consent  to  "  the  separation  of  the 
States."  I  confess  that  I  preferred  such  separation, 
if  peaceful,  to  war.  But  the  Republican  Party  has 
never  proposed  it.  There  is  not  one  Republican 
in  one  hundred  who  would  consent  to  it.  More- 
over, there  are  ten  Democrats  who  would,  where 
there  is  one  Republican  who  would. 

I  have  not  failed  to  notice  that,  in  your  Call  of 
the  Convention,  you  too  put  party  below  patriot- 
ism. But  in  vain  is  it  that  you  do  so.  "  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words."  Never,  after  you  de- 
clined the  generous  No-Party  Proposition  of  the 
Republicans,  has  it  been. in  your  power  to  profess 
yourselves  to  be  above  party,  and  yet  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  being  sincere.  Your  mistake  was  a 
great  one.  Cunning  cannot  correct  it.  The  only 
remedy  is  your  repentance. 

GERRIT  SMITH. 

Peterboro',  August  13,  1861. 


No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 
BOSTON,  FKIDAy"  AUGUST  23,  1861, 


g^=*  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  communicates  the  intelligence  that  Gov- 
ernment has  been  informed,  from  the  North,  of  the 
formation  of  nn  organization  which  threatens  very 
much  to  complicate  existing  difficulties.  The  corres- 
pondent says  : — 

"No  reliable  information  has  yet  beer,  obtained  of 
the  extent  of  the  society,  but  its  purposes  have  been 
pretty  clearly  defined.  It  seems  to  be  based  upon  a 
religious  philanthropy,  and  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  a  great  Christian  duty  is  to  performed  by  embrac- 
ing the  present  opportunity  to  free  the  negroes  of  the 
South.  There  is  tittle  doubt  but  that  large  numbers 
of  men,  impressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  with  the 
additional  incentive  of  fulfilling  a  patriotic  purpose, 
have  urgently  pressed  upon  the  Government  the  pro- 
priety of  furnishing  the  arms  and  material  necessary 
for  putting  this  scheme  afoot,  and  that  hud  the  Gov- 
ernment, three  months  ago,  given  the  least  aid,  the 
rebels  of  the  South  would  now  have  to  confront  a  ter- 
rible enemy  at  their  own  thresholds.  The  prompt 
discountenance  of  the  flovcrnment,  it  was  supposed, 
had  put  a  stop  to  this  enterprise  ;  hut  it  appears  only 
to  have  delayed  it.  Private,  contributions  have  been 
invoked,  and  with  extraordinary  success,  and  the  pro- 
ject appears  now  to  be  assuming  definite  shape  and 
excessive  proportions.  It  will  be  pushed,  if  possible, 
beyond  the  interference  of  the  Government." 

'flic  way  to  put  an  end  lo  the  war,  ;ind  all  mrtehitia-- 
tibns  growing  out  of  it,  is  for  the  government  officially 

to  "  squelch  out "  slavery,  under  the  war  power. 


SECESSION   AND   TEE  WAR. 

A  replication  from  our  unknown  correspondent, 
"J.  W."  to  some  criticisms  upon  his  first  communica- 
tion, may  be  found  in  another  column.  It  is  not  our 
habit  to  prolong  a  personal  discussion  with  any  one. 
Endeavoring  at  all  times  to  state  our  sentiments  in 
plain  language,  tersely  and  without  circumlocution, 
we  are  content  to  submit  them  to  the  good  sense  and 
honest  judgment  of  our  readers,  without  needless 
repetition. 

We  hardly  know  where  to  find  "J.  "W."  on  the 
question  of  Southern  secession.  He  now  says  that  he- 
disapproves  of  that  secession  ;  nevertheless,  he  adds — 
"You  deny  that  the  Secessionists  have  any  cause, 
while  the  colonies  had  the  greatest,  to  change  their 
mode  of  government.  A  disinterested  arbitrator  could 
aloue  come  to  a  fair  decision  on  this  point."  Is  the 
question,  then,  of  so  difficult  solution,  that,  because  of 
our  geographical  position,  we  are  disqualified  from 
rendering  an  impartial  verdict  ?  If  so,  why  does  he 
venture  to  condemn  "the  present  secession  of  the 
South  "  t  For  wherein  he  disables  our  judgment,  he 
cripples  his  own.  "  As  a  gener-al  thing,  extremists  are 
botli  wrong."  That  may  be;  but  who,  in  this  case, 
are  the  extremists  1  Are  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net, because  they  are  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  gov- 
ernment which  they  are  under  oath  to  uphold,  to  be 
put  in  this  category  1  Are  Generals  Scott,  McClellan, 
Wool,  Fremont  and  Banks — are  the  brave  soldiers  un- 
der their  command — extremists  ?  Is  every  one  an 
extremist,  who  sees  no  justification  whatever  for  the 
traitorous  course  of  the  Secessionists?  There  were 
but  two  parties  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle — to  wit, 
the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  :  were  the  former  e? 
tremists,  and  so  unable  to  "come  to  a  fair  decision 
respecting  their  alleged  grievances?  Or  did  they  not 
make  a  just  issue — so  just  that  the  whole  civilized 
world,  Great  Britain  included,  lias  since  recognized 
the  rectitude  of  their  course,  and  applauded  the  spirit 
by  which  they  were  actuated  ?  But  the  present  issue 
is  equally  just  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  such 
will  be  the  verdict  of  mankind.  It  was  truthfully  said 
by  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  at  its  commencement,  that 
there  had  never  been  so  causeless  and  inexcusable  a 
rebellion  since  the  revolt  of  the  apostate  angels,  as  de- 
scribed by  Milton.  No  language  of  impeachment  or 
condemnation  is  too  severe  to  apply  to  the  rebels. 
Theirs  is  perjured  villany,  colossal  criminality,  un- 
matched diabolism.  In  tlic  most  malignant  sense, 
they  are  humani  hostes  generis.  In  their  present  atti- 
tude, they  deserve  the  execration  of  heaven  and  earth. 
"If  partisans  were  right,"  says  "  J.  W.",  "no  in- 
termediator in  the  shape  of  law  would  be  necessary." 
But  the  position  we  hold  toward  the  administration  is 
not  that  of  a  partisan  :  we  neither  voted  for  it,  nor  act 
under  it.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we 
have  stood  aloof  from  all  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment, for  reasons  satisfactory  to  our  own  conscience — 
neither  casting  a  ballot  in  any  instance,  nor  endorsing 
any  political  party  as  such.  Our  mission  has  been  to 
criticise  and  condemn,  more  or  less,  all  parties,  and 
every  succeeding  administration.  In  consequence  of 
its  pro-slavery  guaranties,  as  recognized  and  acted 
upon  by  the  nation  ever  since  its  adoption, — and  noth- 
ing more  positive  Or  conclusive  tban  this  assent  can  or 
need  be.  adduced, — we  have  steadily  proclaimed  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  to  be,  (in  the  language  of  the 
prophet,)  "a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement 
with  hell,"  and  pronounced  the  certainty  of  its  over- 
throw. Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  no  "par- 
tisan" feelings  to  gratify,  but  occupy  a  thoroughly 
independent  stand-point,  so  that  we  can  render  true 
judgment  between  the  contending  parties  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  and  we  say,  on  the  merits  of  the  issue,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Secessionists  combines  all  conceiv- 
able perfidy  and  crime,  and  that  they  are  brigands  and 
pirates  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  human 
depravity;  and  we  further  say,  that  they  have  re- 
ceived neither  wrong  nor  menace  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  their  charges  against  it  are  lies  of 
the  first  magnitude,  coined  in  the  mint  of  an  infernal 
malignity,  and  circulated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
a  satanic  ambition  and  a  soul-imbruting  system. 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  to  see,"  says  "  J.  W.",  "  that 
the  merit  of  the  case  is  not  made  a  part  of  the  Declara- 
tion :  there  is  no  exception  :  it  says,  'All  just  govern- 
ment is  only  by  consent  of  the  governed ' — the  degree 
of  oppression,  or  indeed  any  at  all,  is  not  a  part  of  the 
theory."  What  version  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence our  anonymous  friend  may  have  in  his  pos- 
session, we  do  not  know ;  but  ours  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  ihst.ructive-  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safely  and 
happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  ijov- 
ernments  long  established  should  not.  be  ehune/ed  for  tight 
and  transient  causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But,  when  a  long  trgin  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotitmi,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been 
the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  note 
the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former 
systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present 
king  of  Great  Brita:n  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  establish- 
ment, of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.     To  prove 

THIS,  LET  FACTS  ISE  SUBMITTED  TO  A  CANDID  WOULD." 

What,  now,  becomes  of  the  assertion  of  our  corres- 
pondent 1  Is  "  the  merit  of  the  case  not  made  a  part 
of  the  Declaration  "  ?  Is  not  "  the  degree  of  oppres- 
sion, or  indeed  any  at  all,  a  part  of  the  theory  "  ? 
Why,  from  the  time  when  an  instrument  first  became 
inscribed  upon  parchment  to  the  present,  none  more 
guarded,  none  more  lucid,  none  more  condemnatory  of 
every  thing  savoring  of  lawless  usurpation,  or  fac- 
tious discontent,  or  frivolous  complaint,  was  ever  re- 
corded, than  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  and  it 
is  as  gross  an  absurdity,  and  as  great  an  outrage,  to 
attempt  to  find  in  it  even  the  slightest  justification  of 
the  rebellious  South,  as  it  would  be  for  the  "  father  of 
lies"  to  quote  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  favor  of 
all  deadly  sins  !  See  what  the  revolutionary  fathers 
asserted  as  fundamental  and  self-evident  truths — for  it 
will  bear  recapitulation  : — 

1.  The  endowment  of  the  whole  human  race,  by 
their  Creator,  with  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  : 

2.  Governments  are  instituted  to  secure  these 
rights : 

3.  Whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  abolish  it: 

4.  Governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes: 

5.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariahly  the  same  end,  evinces  a 
design  lo  reduce  the  people  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security. 

Such  was  the  theory  of  the  revolutionary  fathers  in 
regard  to  rebellion,  or  the  substitution  of  one  form  of 
government  for  another  in  self  defence.  In  what  did 
they  find  their  justification  for  withdrawing  their  alle- 
giance from  the  mother  country  1  In  the  fact  that 
"  such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colo- 
nies :  the  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain 
is  a  history  of  RBpilATETJ  in.juiiii:s  ami  uatJltPA- 
tioms,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  establish  mail  if 


an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  Stales.     To  prove  this,  let 
FACTS  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world." 

How  iron-linked  the  logic— how  grand  the  theory — 
how  forcible  and  accurate  tho  statement — how  dis- 
criminating and  just  the  exceptions  in  favor  of  revolu- 
tion— how  ample  their  justification,  by  their  own 
standard,  through  a  long  and  bitter  experience — and 
how  manly  and  sublime  their  closing  appeal,  "  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world"! 
But  had  those  facts  been  wanting — instead  of  them, 
had  lies  been  substituted — and  had  only  a  factious  and 
lawless  temper  of  mind,  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
thoroughly  despotic  and  inhuman  object,  been  display- 
ed— would  they  not  have  covered  themselves  with 
infamy,  and  made  their  revolution  abhorrent  to  man- 
kind? Tliey  were  not  thus  inconsistent  in  the  issue 
they  presented,  but  cheerfully  put  themselves  on  trial 
before  a  candid  world,  according  to  the  facts,  and  re- 
ceived an  applauding  acquittal. 

To  which  of  these  specifications  do  the  Southern 
confederates  subscribe  ?  Do  they  maintain  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  possess  an  inalienable 
right  to  liberty  ?  Or  have  they  not  expressly  made 
slavery  the  corner-stone  of  their  political  edifice  ?  Are 
they  not  in  revolt  with  sole  reference  to  the  safety, 
extension  and  perpetuity  of  that  horrible  system? 
They  bdieve  governments  are  (or,  rather,  should  be) 
instituted  to  secure  the  rights  of  men-stealers  and 
traffickers  in  human  flesh,  and  not  the  rights  of  the 
people.  And  as  for  any  "injuries  and  usurpations" 
they  have  to  complain  of  under  the  government, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  a  single  instance. 
So  far  from  it,  they  have  always  exercised  controlling 
power  in  the  government,  from  the  administration 
of  Jefferson  to  that  of  Buchanan  inclusive. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  need  reminding  that  the  revo- 
lutionary fathers  were  subsequently  untrue  to  their 
own  Heaven-attested  Declaration,  inasmuch  as  they 
either  held  slaves  personally,  or  by  general  complici- 
ty ;  but  their  infidelity  did  not  affect  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated by  them  in  that  immortal  instrument.  Had 
they  been  faithful  and  uncompromising,  no  "slave- 
holders' rebellion "  would  now  be  desolating  the 
country. 

"J.  W."  claims,  by  long  and  close  study,  "to  be  a 
tolerable  judge  of  the  laws  of  political  economy."  If 
he  thinks  that  driving  millions  of  laborers  to  unre- 
quited toil,  under  the  sole  stimulus  of  the  lash,  and 
making  them  as  marketable  as  cattle  and  swine,  can 
accumulate  general  wealth,  or  even  "make  both  ends 
meet"  by  the  severest  calculation,  we  are  quite  sure 
he  is  laboring  under  a  delusion.  No  prosperity,  by 
tho  fiat  of  Almighty  God,  can  be  the  natural  product 
of  "the  sum  of  ail  villanies."  The  tendency  of 
the  South  is  steadily  and  irresistibly  to  bankruptcy. 
This  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  the  free  labor,  and 
manufacturing  skill,  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
North  derive  from  the  raw  material  of  cotton  remu- 
nerative compensation  and  increasing  wealth.  No 
thanks  to  the  Southern  oppressors  !  No — but  thanks 
to  a  just  God  who  has  so  ordered  it.  Every  branch  of 
Northern  industry  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  ;  so  that  neither  Northern  capital 
nor  labor  has  any  pecuniary  motive  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  that  wasteful  and  destructive  system.  "  Cot- 
tonocracy "  and  "  shipocracy "  alike,  though  now 
blind  to  the  fact,  would  reap  much  larger  rewards  if 
free  labor  were  substituted  for  slave  labor  at  the  South. 
We  "  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness." 

In  order  that  our  correspondent  may  advance  in  his 
politico-economical  studies,  we  advise  him  to  "read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  Helper's  Impend- 
ing Crisis,  the  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
58th  chapter  of  Isaiah — in  the  last  of  which  he  will  find 
a  very  simple  and  thoroughly  effective  plan,  divinely 
prescribed,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  with  all  its  re- 
sults duly  set  forth.    Read — believe — rejoice  1 


GEN.  BUTLEE'E 


A    BRIEF    PROTEST- 


Though  cherishing  a.  profound  respect  nnd  loving 
regard  for  our  noble  friend  and  champion,  Wendell 
Phillips,  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  assimilating 
the  cause  of  the  man-stealing  tyrants  and  traitors  of 
the  South — who,  having  misgoverned,  corrupted  and 
disgraced  the  Republic  for  sixty  years,  are  striving  to 
kill,  because  they  can  no  longer  misgovern  it — to  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Ital- 
ians 1 

The  parties  to  this  war  are  the  free  whites,  so  call- 
ed, of  the  North,  and  the  slaves  of  the  South,  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  robbers,  oppressors,  despisers,  aye, 
and  murderers  of  both,  of  the  other  part. 

John  Itandolph,  in  a  call  upon  some  ladies  in  Vir- 
ginia, found  them  busy  in  making  up  clothes  to  be  sent 
to  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  their  war  with  the  Turks. 
"  Ladies,"  said  that  hater  of  shams,  "the  Greeks  are 
at  the  door !  "  Can  we  be  mistaken  as  to  who  are  the 
Greeks,  and  who  the  Turks,  of  this  contest,  or  on 
which  side  the  laws  of  God  fight  and  the  blessing  of 
God  will  rest?  It  is  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  be- 
tween good  and  evil  spirits.  I  have  nothing  to  say  as 
to  the  sides  which  the  spirits  must  respectively  take, 
but  I  will  say  that  the  sides  are  not  by  their  accession 
made  equal,  and  the  two  causes  confounded. 

"  Thrico  iaho  armed,  who  hath  his  qunrrel  just, 
And  he  but  nakud,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is.  cu  it  up  tod." 

c. 

THE  OASSE   OF  THE  WAE. 

"The  cause  of  the  war"  begins  to  be  an  important 
topic  for  discussion  at  the  present  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attempt  of  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
land  to  settle  the  question. 

All  the  leading  journals  in  the  loyal  States  deny 
that  the  slavery  question  has  any  thing  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  our  waging  war  against  the  South.  They  say 
we  arc  fighting  the  South  because  they  rebel  against 
the  Government — because  they  have  robbed  us  of  the 
Federal  property,  and  refused  to  obey  our  laws, 

Now,  is  the  American  press  so  weak  and  blind  as 
to  suppose  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  this  explanation  ?  Are  thirty  millions  of 
the  most  intelligent  people  on  earth  to  accept  this 
version  of  the  matter,  without  consulting  their  own 
true  knowledge  in  regard  to  it  ?  Hand  a  child  two  tin 
rattles,  one  with  and  the  other  without  the  rattler, 
and  see  how  quick  the  silent  one  is  discarded.  So  it 
is  to-day  with  us,  in  regard  to  the  complicated  and  un- 
satisfactory definition  of  the  "  Cause  "  of  the  war 
handed  out  to  us  by  the  press.  We  do  not  accept  it — 
the  "rattle"  is  not  there. 

But,  back  of  all  this,  we  hear  the  rattle  of  the 
chains  of  four  million  slaves.  This  is  the  rattle  which 
reverberates  in  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  and 
it  will  continue  until  the  last  link  is  severed  that  holds 
men  in  bondage.  It  would  cost  but  a  very  few  lives, 
and  little  inoncy,  to  conquer  the  South,  if  we  would 
apply  the  weapon  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy— touch 
her  in  the  tenderest  spot,  [slavery,)  and  the  victory  is 
ours.  But  we  arc  told  "that  time  has  not  yet  come." 
Why  not  come  now,  and  save  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  millions  of  lives,  which  we  must  pay  ?  I  told  a 
negro,  the  other  day,  that  I  thought  our  (.Government, 
erelong,  would  furnish  arms  to  "contraband  "  fugi- 
tives. "Never,"  exclaimed  the  negro,  "as  long  as 
Massachusetts  refuses  to  receive  us  into  the  ranks  at 
home."  I  fear  this  is  too  true.  But  the  lime  must 
soon  come  when  the  negro  will  be  allowed  to  fight 
for  his  liberty.  A.  W. 
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CJOHTKABAND  OP  WAE. 

PATtT   III. — [CONTINUED.] 

In  tho  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  1812-15,  no  pro- 
tracted incursions  were  made  into  Southern  territory, 
and  few  descents  on  the  stave  coast,  yet  a  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  escaped  to  the  British  camps  and  shipB 
of  war.  They  were  so  stupid  as  to  run  away  from 
"happiness"  to  "misery,"  from  "kind  masters"  to 
"  Cochrane  the  pirate."  Those  persons  were  all 
treated  and  disposed  of  conformably  to  the  precedent 
established  byCarleton;  but  the  British  government, 
contrary  to  its  course  in  that  case,  consented  to  make 
compensation  for  them. 

In  1830  Gen.  Jessup,  commanding  in  the  Florida 
war-,  made,  with  the  approval  of  Cass,  Secretary  of 
War,  an  alliance  with  the  Creek  nation,  by  which  on 
certain  conditions  they  were  to  furnish  from  six  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  men  to  serve  during  the  war.  One 
of  the  conditions  was  that  they  should  have  "  all  the 
plunder  they  might  make  from  the  Seminoles."  By 
that  it  was  understood,  that  they  were  to  have  and  to 
hold  as  slaves  all  the  negroes  they  might  capture. 
This  was  a  revival  of  the  most  ancient  barbarism,  but 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  con- 
test. The  Creeks  captured  about  one  hundred  men, 
women  and  children.  These  persons  having  been 
brought,  after  a  long  imprisonment  and  various  vicissi- 
tudes, within  the  military  department  of  Gen.  Gaines, 
were  protected  by  him  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  sent 
off,  in  the  style  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  company  with 
their  friends  and  allies,  the  Seminoles,  to  the  West 
Mr.  Giddings,  in  Ids  "Exiles  of  Florida,"  has  given 
an  exciting  and  humiliating  narrative  of  infinite  chi- 
caneries practised  by  the  Executive,  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  Indian  Bureau  to  effect  the  enslavement  of 
those  unoffending  people.  In  contemplating  the  dread- 
ful moral  and  physical  desolation,  which  marked  that 
wretched  marauding  of  a  slave  democracy  and  govern- 
ment for  innocent  blood  and  merchantable  bones,  it  is 
inexpressibly  grateful  to  listen  to  the  wholesome  voice 
of  one  honest  and  energetic  man;  and  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  an  earnest  and  timely  utterance  in  behalf 
of  justice,  liberty  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Giddings,  in  one  of  his  late  letters,  sums  up  the 
arguments  of  Gen.  Gaines  as  follows  : — 

"  He  asserted  that  in  time  of  war  all  slaves  are  bel- 
ligerents as  much  as  their  masters.  The  slave  men 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  supply  provisions.  The  wo- 
rn cook  the  food,  nurse  the  wounded  and  sick,  and 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  often  more 
tban  the  same  number  of  males.  The  slave  children 
equally  contribute  whatever  they  are  abie  to  support 
the  war. 

He  could  enter  into  no  judicial  examination  of  the 
claim  of  one  man  to  the  bones  and  muscles  of  another 
as  property.  As  a  military  officer,  maintaining  the 
Federal  Government  by  force  of  arms,  he  could  not 
know  what  the  laws  of  Florida  were.  He  could  be 
guided  only  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  the  laws  of  any 
State  must  yield  to  the  safety  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment."— Doc.  Jlouse  of  Representatives,  'Id  Session  25th 
Congress,  No.  225. 

Under  color  of  a  sale  by  the  Creek  captors  to  an 
American  dealer  in  human  flesh,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  civil  process  to  wrest  his  prisoners  from  the  pos- 
session and  jurisdiction  of  the  General.  He  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  prisoners 
and  his  own  authority,  citing  in  support  of  both  the 
well  settled  laws  and  usages  of  war.  In  conclusion 
he  said : — 

"  I  have  not  yet  learned  while  acting  in  my  official 
capacity  on  oath,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing 
that  which  is  repugnant  to  law,  unjust  and  iniquitous, 
as  I  verily  believe  any  favor  shown  to  this  claim 
would  be." 

In  1838  Gen.  Taylor,  having  succeeded  Jessup  in 
the  chief  command,  but  not  in  unscrupulousness  and 
subserviency  to  slaveholders  and  hunters,  refused  to 
deliver  to  them  his  negro  prisoners,  demanded  by  a 
crowd  of  Florida  claimants  as  fugitive  slaves.  He 
told  them  he  had  no  prisoners  but  "  prisoners  of  war." 
They  insisted  upon  seeing  them.  He  replied  that 
"no  man  should  examine  his  prisoners  for  such  a  pur- 
pose," and  he  ordered  them  to  quit  his  camp. 

The  world  has  adjudged  it  a  crime  and  a  blunder  in 
Bonaparte,  that  he  did  not  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Russian  campaign  emancipate,  re-nationalize  and 
arm  the  Poles.  But  he  was  seduced  and  entangled  by 
his  fatal  Austrian  alliance,  just  as  Great  Britain  was  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  by  her  tenderness  of  the 
supposed  interests  and  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
great  slaveholding  Tories  of  the  Carolinas. 

A  delusion  from  which  even  the  truest  and  most 
thoughtful  are  scarcely  exempt,  prevails  in  respect  to 
local  limitations  of  the  war  power.  That  power,  like 
the  Constitution,  acts  upon  persons  without  necessary 
reference  to  State  lines.  As  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  extends  to  all  citizens  and  residents 
in  peace,  so  in  this  civil  war  the  military  is  capable  of 
reaching  all  rebels  wherever  they  may  be.  Congress 
has  declared  and  the  President  has  proclaimed  no  war 
against  State  nor  section.  A  gang  of  conspirators 
have  defied  the  laws,  seized  tho  muniments  and  sought 
the  life  of  the  nation.  War  thus  evoked  aims  its 
weapons  at  the  conspirators  and  parricides,  their  aiders 
and  abettors,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  the  same 
in  Missouri  as  in  South  Carolina  or  Eastern  Virginia, 
and  the  same  in  Western  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  in 
either. 

True,  there  may  he  no  need  of  marching  or  muster- 
ing an  army  at  every  point  where  traitors  may  con- 
federate and  make  war  upon  their  country,  either 
directly  or  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  slave  con- 
federacy. But  whether  such  need  exist,  is  a  question 
for  the  superior  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
nation.  It  is  for  them,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, to  determine  where  there  are  traitors  and  ene- 
mies sufficiently  formidable  by  their  numbers,  or  by 
the  secret  complicity  of  local  authorities,  for  the  hand 
of  war  to  smite.  Wherever  that  may  be,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Union,  or  on  the  wide  ocean,  there 
may  they,  and  must  they,  if  faithful  to  the  duties  with 
which  they  are  charged  by  this  people,  so  prodigal  of 
their  blood  and  treasure,  strike.  And  the  scat  or  seats 
of  war  thus  determined,  do  by  necessary  implication, 
so  long  as  they  remain  such,  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  martial  law  ;  and  all  persons  and  property,  within 
the  sphere  of  the  operations  of  armies,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  exigencies  of  war.  As  far  as  cir- 
cumstances admit,  it  is  best  perhaps  in  practice,  to 
blend  by  common  consent  the  action  of  the  civil  and 
military  powers,  leaving  to  the  former  the  exercise  of 
all  ordinary  magisterial  and  administrative  functions, 
which  do  not  impinge  upon  the  sterner,  and/for  the 
time  being,  more  necessary  and  vital  activities  of  the 
armed. 

By  the  Constitution,  property  of  every  description, 
belonging  to  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  taken  for  public  use,  "just  compensa- 
tion "  being  made  therefor.  This  is  also  a  war  power, 
and  was  exercised  by  both  parties  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  each  giving  compensation  to  their  friends, 
and  stripping  those  whom  they  respectively  regarded 
as  enemies. 

Thus  I  have  shown  : — 
e»  1.  That  we  have  at  present  an  unquestionable  legal 
right,  to  receive  or  capture  slaves  to  any  extent  within 
and  from  the  territory  of  the  enemy;  and  to  receive 
those  fleeing  from  traitors  and  enemies  everywhere, 
whether  they  be  considered  as  persons  or  property. 

2.  That  we  may  employ,  enlist  or  discharge  them, 
paying  them  fairly  in  the  two  first  cases,  and  render- 
ing them  in  the  last  snch  protection  and  aid  as  we 
would  any  loyal  white  deserter  or  refugee  citizen,  es- 
caping to  us  from  our  enemy's  hands. 

!t.  That  there  is  no  power  conferred  by  law,  mu- 
nicipal or  International,  UDOII  our  armies  to  deliver 
them  up,  nor  to  arrest,  detain  nor  use  them,  except 
willi  their  consent  and  at  an  equitable  remuneration. 

4.  That  it  has  been  in  violation  of  law,  as  well  as  of 
their  duty  to  liod  and  their  country,  thai  our  military 
and  naval  officers,  seamen  and  soldiers,  have  sunvu- 
doled  mid  sent  them  bark  ;    that  in  every  such  ease  a 

grave  offence,  lias  boon  committed,  for  whu'h  obedience 

to  orders  affords  no  justification.  Inasmuch  as  all  orders 

to  that  efibol  (torn  whatever  source  ore  unlawful, 

5.  That  no  power  exists  lo  arrest  by  the  military 


arm,  or  return  a  fugitive  slave  to  any  claimant,  how- 
vcr  loyal  he  may  profess  or  prove  himself  to  he. 
G.  That  the  Government  has  a  clear  right,  either 
directly  or  by  the  leaders  of  its  armies,  to  call  the 
slaves  from  service  on  the  side  of  those  attempting  the 
life  of  the  Republic,  to  the  side  of  those  defending  it. 
As  property,  they  may  be  taken — 1 ,  to  weaken  our  ene- 
mies, strengthen  ourselves,  and  hasten  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  beneficial  and  permanent  peace ;  2,  as  a  re- 
moval of  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  the  only  possible 
preventive  of  future  wars — whether  we  form  one  or 
more  powers  of  perpetual  discords  in  a  delusive  peace  ; 
and  3,  as  a  necessary  punishment  of  crimes,  habitual 
to  Southern  slaveholders  as  a  body.  Among  these 
may  be  reckoned 

i.  Thousands  of  cowardly  and  cruel  personal  out- 
rages and  murders  of  Northern  citizens,  "  who  have 
committed  no  offence." 

2.  Scores  of  felonious  assaults  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  culminating  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  a 
Senator  in  his  seat,  a  deed  applauded,  defended  and 
memorized  with  a  unanimity  unusual  even  for  the 
South  ;  and  all  for  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  the  highest  legislative  and  executive  council  of 
the  nation. 

3.  And  with  the  same  intent  fatal  duels,  frequent 
challenges  to  the  duel,  continual  menaces  of  the  duel, 
and  deadly  insults  designed  to  provoke  it  or  degrade 
him  who  refuses  it,  whereby  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  North  have  been  placed,  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  common  government,  in  the 
insidious  dilemma  of  violating  law  and  moral  princi- 
ples, and  incurring  the  general  condemnation  and  aver- 
sion of  their  friends  and  neighbors  at  home  ;  or  per- 
sonal humiliation  and  fashionable  ostracism  at  tho 
seat  of  Government ;  or  of  compounding  with  all  three 
by  knuckling  to  insolence,  abandoning  rights,  duty  and 
self-respect,  and  betraying  constituents  and  country. 

4.  Desecration  of  the  ballot-box,  the  sceptre  of  the 
sovereign  people,  and  committing  some  hundreds  of 
brutal  murders,  together  with  rapes,  and  sacking  and 
burning  of  towns  and  dwellings  in  Kansas,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

5.  Texas  acquired  by  fillibustering,  and  in  sequence 
a  cowardly  and  rapacious  war,  unconstitutionally  be- 
gun, and  unmercifully  prosecuted  against  weak,  unof- 
fending, suffering  and  distracted  Mexico, — both  trans- 
actions involving  the  guilt  of  myriads  of  murders,  and 
both  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 

(3.  Other  filli  bus  term  gs  in  Lower  California,  North- 
ern Mexico,  Cuba  and  Central  America,  and  there- 
with some  ten  thousand  other  murders,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery. 

7.  Punic  faith  in  violating  a  compact  of  peace  of 
their  own  proposing,  and  enviously  destroying  great 
interests  of  their  own  creating. 

8.  The  systematic  violation  of  letters  and  printed 
correspondence  for  nearly  thirty  years,  at  the  pleasure 
of  every  postmaster  or  of  his  famdiars,  throughout 
the  entire  South. 

9.  Proscription  of  honest  and  capable  men,  and  the 
bestowment  of  official  honors  and  emoluments  upon 
the  incompetent  and  dishonest,  until  the  honors  had 
become  null  and  the  emoluments  the  rewards  of  prize- 
fighters at  elections — the  pay  of  mercenaries,  enlisted 
to  extend  slavery  and  maintain  the  baleful  predomi- 
nance of  the  Slave  Power,  whereby  the  exercise  of 
the  most  vital  function  of  the  government,  the  dis- 
pensations of  that  earthly  providence,  called  federal 
patronage,  bad  long  degenerated  into  a  mean  and  base 
barter  between  sectional  jealousy,  ambition  and  ra- 
pacity on  the  one  part,  and  individual  greed  on  the 
other — an  unexampled  and  frightful  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption — in  effect,  a  new  slave  trade,  wherein 
"white  slaves"  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  the 
District,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  White  House,  as 
regularly  as  black  ones  outside  of  it. 

10.  Burning  wretched  bondmen  at  the  stake,  some- 
times by  sentence  of  the  law,  often  by  mobs,  without 
a  single  effort,  public  or  private,  to  efface  this  horror 
of  the  age. 

11.  Sacrificing  by  over-driving-and  under-keepingf 
by  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  and  by  suddeu> — 
and  mortal  violence,  more  thousands  of  human  vic- 
tims to  the  god  of  gain  than  were  offered  up  by  the 
Carthage nians,  from  a  far  higher  motive,  to  their 
Moloch. 

12.  Reviving  slave  trading  piracy,  and  inaugurat- 
ing Jeff.  Davis  piracy. 

13.  Conspiring  and  making  war  for  the  destruction 
of  their  country,  because  they  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  pervert  its  power,  corrupt  its  morals,  and  disgrace 
its  name. 

As  persons,  all  the  slaves  are  "  within  our  reach  "  by 
means  of  that  undying  love  of  personal  liberty,  which 
glows  in  every  human  bosom.  To  their  quickened 
sense,  the  dead  silence  of  despotism  only  makes  of  the 
South  a  whispering  gallery.  The  smallest  mutter 
from  the  Cabinet  or  the  camp  of  liberty  to  them  reach- 
es with  electric  speed  around  the  vast  dome,  and  can 
summon  at  a  moment  myriads  to  our  side,  making 
them  rapturous  defenders  of  the  nation,  instead  of 
forced  assistants  of  its  bloody  assailants.         j>.  l.  c. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM   "J.  W." 

New  York,  August  12,  1861. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator: 

It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  offer  any  further 
remarks,  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  my  communica- 
tion to  your  journal,  as  published  on  the  2d  August; 
merely  wishing  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  sincere  Abo- 
litionists, rather  a  new,  but  yet  it  is  believed  a  correct 
view,  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  war,  viz., 
that  it  is  an  attempt  by  the  Northern  aristocracy  to 
keep  slavery  in  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution 
that  guaranties  it.  Hence,  that  the  statement  of  many 
journals,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  intention, 
I  look  upon  as  altogether  fallacious.  The  opinion  of 
the  legal  officer  of  the  government,  published  in  our 
papers  of  today,  can  only  confirm  the  view  I  have 
stated.  Even  captive  or  runaway  slaves  are  to  be 
restored  or  paid  for  in  due  season.  Your  series  of  re- 
marks upon  my  article  were,  as  an  old  friend  (per- 
haps uext  to  Dr.  Chauning,  the  very  oldest  sincere 
Abolitionist)  states,  "  no  reasons,  only  illustrations  and 
declamations  " ;  hence,  perhaps,  it  did  not  need  to 
offer  any  further  observations.  I  would  ask,  how- 
ever, as  respects  your  7th,  and  last  point,  (that  "  J.  W. 
has  nothing  but  sneers  and  censures  for  the  North, 
and  apologies  and  excuses  for  the  South,")  to  have 
pointed  out  where  the  latter  exist.  On  the  contrary, 
J.  W.  disapproved  of  the  present  secession  of  the 
South,  whether  it  had  a  doubtful  right  or  not,  as  ex- 
plained in  my  article,  and  echoed  in  one  in  the  Dublin 
Mail  of  July  20,*  (which  ought  to  be  a  neutral  print, 
if  any  one  can  be.)  If,  however,  the  Liberator  be- 
lieves in  no  such  thing  as  neutrality;  that  they  who 
do  not  take  a  side  must  be  wrong;  then  its  Tib  re- 
mark is  perfectly  natural.  As  to  the  lith  remark, 
J.  W.  admits  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  others,  equally 
with  the  secedors,  to  judge  of  the  "causa  injuriir."  or 
necessity  of  secession.  Croat  Britain  took  exactly  lhat 
view  of  the  ease  in  1770.  So  did  France.  Neverthe- 
less, such  judgment  on  the  part  of  others  they  are 
bound  clearly  to  prove,  from  the  agreement  thai  hinds 
all.  If  that  makes  it  a  mailer  c<l'  doubl,  ii  is  expe- 
diency forms  the  judgment,  not  facts.  In  construing 
a  law-document,  we  take  facts,  not  expediency,  and 

ask  what  clearly  defined  rights  either  party  has  under 

the  agreement,    if  one  has  been  omitted  to  be  con? 

sidered  or  noticed  at  all,  the  opinion  is  but  an  inference. 

cither  m  ay. 

The  6th  remark  oi'  yours   is  answered    by  ihe  same 

argument    You  deny  that  the  secessionists  have  any 

*  "  A  number  of  tlioso  Ftntos  dwlaro  Mint  (ailli  1ms  not 
boon   kept    willi    llo-m    in    llio    OompaOl    of    Mnfedoration. 

Whether  tb,«y  possess  the  right  u<  so  terminate  tho  oonneo- 
lien,  is  neither  assumed  not  denied  by  tho  deed  of  Union. 
Tli is  aUonoa  is  olaimed  by  earth  side  Is  the  quarrel  us  farw 
able  to  its  own  oanee.  What  we  hare  u<  say  is  this,  that  it 
la  something  more  than  mournful,  it  It  monstrous,  II  Eb  an 
outrage  and  diagram  to  humanity  that,  on  a  point  thai  may 
be  ruled  either  way,  the  sh.vi.in;:  spirtm-ir  ..t  an  uttoupted 
subjugation  of  those  Indapandonl  States,  who  moraly  ask 
for  »ll  Boywnmont  and  freedom  to  deolde  their  own  des|i- 
ales,  Mrs  my  deplorable,  eyon  d  the  Southern  • 
merely  colonics.1' 
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cause,  while  the  Colonics  had  the  greatest,  to  ehnnge 
their  mode  of  government.  A  disinterested  arbitra- 
tor could  alone  come  to  a  fair  decision  on  this  point. 
If  partisans  were  right,  no  intermediator  in  the  shape 
of  law  would  be  necessary.  As  a  general  thing,  ex- 
tremists are  both  wrong.  But  you  do  not  seem  to 
see,  that  the  merit  of  the  case  is  not  made  a  part  of 
the  Declaration;  there  is  no  exception;  it  says,  "All 
just  government  is  only  by  consent  of  the  governed 
—the  degree  of  oppression,  or  indeed  any  at  all,  is  not 
ji  part  of  the  theory;  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  Congress, 
January  12,  1848,  says,  "Any  people  anywhere,  hav- 
ing the  power,  have  a  right  to  rise  up,  shake  off  the 
existing  government,  and  form  a  new  one  that  suits 
them  better;  or  any  portion  of  a  people  may  Jo  so." 
I  repeat,  then,  that  the  right  of  secession  was  a  doubt- 
ful one;  not  that  clear  case  to  warrant  secession  and 
civil  war,  nor  coercion;  and  so  thinks  the  Dublin 
Nation,  as  aforesaid. 

As  to  remark  number  three,  It  is  readily  conceded 
that  the  Southern  leaders  believed  that  "slavery  had 
little  or  no  security  under  the  new  order  of  tilings  "  ; 
but  that  is  no  sort  of  argument  against  my  position 
as  respecting  a  Northern  "  cottonocracy  "  and  "slup- 
ocracy,"  who  had  grown  rich  out  of  slave  labor, 
which  leads  me  to  remark  number  two.  "J.  W.  at- 
tributes the  great  prosperity  of  the  North  to  this  very 
institution  of  slavery,"  and,  "  we  answer  that  it  evin- 
ces not  only  interior  demoralization  of  spirit,  but  gross 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  political  economy."  Now, 
as  J.  W.  was  an  associate  of  Daniel  Webster  of  the 
Free-trade  party  in  1320,  and  has  ever  since  paid 
steady  attention  to  the  subject,  he  ought  to  be  a  tol- 
erable judge  of  the  laws  and  merits  of  political  econ- 
omy. The  argument  in  the  Liberator  is,  that  slavery 
is  the  sum  of  all  viilanies  ;  ergo,  its  labor  has  not  only 
bankrupted  itself,  but  been  a  positive  loss  to  the 
North ;  "  it  has  cost  the  North  a  vast  deal  more  than 
it  has  ever  produced."  Aha  !  that's  it,  is  it?  Why, 
then,  did  not  the  North  cut  loose  from  it  thirty  years 
ago,  as  a  simply  prudential  measure  1  Again,  "  if 
free  labor  had  from  the  beginning  been  substituted 
for  slave  labor,  the  whole  country  would  be  thousands 
of  millions  richer  than  it  is  " ;  but  we  are  speaking 
now  of  the  North,  not  the  whole  country.  Besides, 
what  is  meant  by  free  labor  3  Black  labor  or  white  ? 
Free  black  labor  lias  existed  in  Hayti  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  but  there  is  less  trade  there  now,  than 
there  was  when  we  were  colonies  even.  Is  free  white 
labor  meant?  If  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  did  the 
Southern  climate  suit  a  free  white  population,  the 
whole  country  might  have  been  millions  richer;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  North,  under  such  a  compe- 
tition, would  have  been.  There  must  certainly  be  a 
profit  from  the  labor  of  four  millions  of  slaves;  and 
if,  as  the  Liberator  says,  "slavery  is  not  a  self-sustain- 
ing institution — never  makes  both  ends  meet,  &c," 
where  does  the  profit  go  to?  Is  not  J.  W.  right  in 
saying  the  North  gets  it?  The  Liberator  says,  "The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  South  grows  a  valuable  raw 
material,  which  the  free  North,  by  her  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  manufacturing  and  commercial  enter- 
prise, is  enabled  to  convert  into  valuable  articles  of 
merchandise,  &c."  Exactly  so;  the  Liberator  has  bit 
the  mark;  but  does  the  North  do  all  this  without 
profit?  Agriculture  at  the  South  cannot  make  "both 
ends  meet,"  but  how  about  the  working  up  its  pro- 
ducts? Is  not  t"  "  species  of  industry  in  ail  coun- 
tries the  most  lucrative  ?  How,  then,  "  has  the  South 
cost  the  North  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  ever  pro- 
duced "  ?  This  raw  material  is  certainly  the  founda- 
tion, on  which  Northern  "  mechanical  ingenuity,"  &c, 
converts  it  into  such  valuable  results.  In  short,  by 
the  Liberator's  own  showing,  my  saying  is  proved, 
that  "  the  North  gets  the  kernel,  and  the  South  the 
mere  shell."  Would  it  be  so,  if  it  were  all  free  labor 
at  the  South, — black  or  white  ?  Would  not  the  profits 
be  more  equally  divided,  even  if  more  raw  material 
were  produced  ?  So  long  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  are  at  the  North,  must  she  not 
of  necessity  have  the  "  best  of  the  bargain  "  ?  The 
Liberator  itself  proves  it*;  and,  therefore,  can  the  con- 
clusion be  escaped,  that  the  interest  of  the  North  is 
deeply  in  slave  labor,  and  a  war  well  worth  while  to 
retain  it?  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the  real 
friend  of  the  slave  is  peaceable  separation;  for  while 
we  have  him  in  the  Union,  it  is  even  more  the  interest 
of  the  Northern  manufacturer,  than  the  Southern 
planter,  to  make  him  work  to  the  utmost.  These  may 
be  all  new  views  to  Northern  anti-slavery  men,  but 
let  them  be  examined. 

Lastly,  as  to  remark  number  one,  as  to  seeing  no 
feasible  project  for  the  abolition  of  slavery — "  This  in- 
dicates that  with  him,  liberty  is  not  a  principle,  is  not 
the  natural  condition  of  man,"  (and  then  a  long  list  of 
sentiments  and  general  truisms.)    Now,  J.  W.  assumes 
that  the  North  sees  no  feasible  project  for  the  abolition 
of  prostitution  or  gambling;  perhaps  the  Liberator  sees 
none.     "  This  indicates  that,  with  him,  virture  is  not 
a  principle."     This  is   exactly  the   same   argument. 
Many  a  nation  has  desired  to  abolish  these  vices,  none 
have  ever  succeeded  beyond  regulating;  and  why? 
Because  a  greater  evil  is  apparent.     That  is  the  diffi- 
culty with  slavery.  ■  You  copy  a  sermon  of  Rev.  W. 
J.  Potter.     "  It  is  not  possible,  nor  desirable,  to  fix 
any  details  of  any  scheme  of  emancipation,  because 
we  want  that  the  scheme  should  be  -fixed  by  the  South 
itself"  ;  he  says,  and  "  the  same  humanity  that  bids 
us  give  freedom  to  the  slave,  bids  us  do  so  without 
anarchy  and  violence,  but  with  its  proper  blessings  of 
order,    prosperity  and  peace."     Here  we  have  the 
whole  story.     Wo  cannot  act  without  the  cordial  con- 
currence of  the  South,  yet  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  a    government    matter   of  it ;    a  forced    step 
without   the  concurrence  of   the    South.      Have   we 
thereby   led    the    South   any  nearer   to   any   plan  of 
abolition,  or  the  reverse  ?     The  South  alone,  as  Mr. 
Potter  says,   can  form  any  feasible  plan ;  they  alone 
have  the  experience.     They  have   (many  eminent 
men)  desired  emancipation  themselves;    have  they 
ever  shown  a  feasible  plan?     Consider  what  it  com- 
bines— the  education  of  the  slave,  the  laws  of  enforc- 
ing work,  the  interest  of  the  master,  the  interest  of 
the  North,  and  of  all  the  countries  depending  upon 
the  product  of  slave  labor;  the  future  of  four,  per- 
haps ten  millions  of  blacks;  the  compensation  to  be 
made  to  the  masters,  as  was  but  thought  just  by 
Great   Britain   in  liberating  ,hcr  slaves ;    the   desira- 
bility of  the  present  social  condition  of  free  blacks,  at 
the  North,  despised  everywhere.     Was  there  ever  a 
question  fraught  with  such  stupendous  considerations  ? 
Can  even  the  Liberator  answer  it  ?     Such  generaliza- 
tion, as  exists  in  remark  number  one,  may  be  truisms 
and  correct  sentiment,  such  as  we  all  maintain  towards 
prostitution,  gambling  and  intoxication  ;  but,  in  action, 
we  must  be  practical.    We  must  see  clearly,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,   every  step  of  our  way.     It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  a  correct  principle,  and  apply  it 
hap-hazard,  because  it  is  so.     We  do  not  go  round, 
and  tell  every  one  that  such  a  man  is  a  cheat,  be- 
cause he  deceives  us;  yet  that  is  a  correct  principle, 
almost  a  duty.    Principle  and  discretion  should  always 
go  together.     Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  the  writer 
should  say  that  he  never  saw  a  completely  feasible 
plan  of  abolition,  nor  heard  of  one  by  any  eminent 
statesman  or  philanthropist?     If  the  Liberator  has,  it 
must  have  transct-ndant  ability,  and  ought  to  lay  it  be< 
fore   the  public.     J.  W.  is  satisfied,  for  the  present, 
with  the   immense  step  forward,  of  cutting  loose  sla- 
very from  the  Northern  shoulders;  if,  as  Mr.  Potter 
says,  the  South  only  can  justly  emancipate,  they  have 
then  the  chance,  and  may  be  forced  to  do  so  in  arrang- 
ing their  European  business  connections.     Is  not  this 
a  better  opening  titan  Northern  coercion,  civil  war 
and  bloodshed — even  if  these  were  intended  for  eman- 
cipation, instead  of  the  reverse?  J.  W. 


NiiW  MnfllC.     Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washing- 
ton street,  have  published  the  following  pieces  : — 

1.  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  Mother.     With   brilliant 
Variations  for  the  piano,  by  Charles  Grobe. 

2.  Child  of  my   Heart.     Words   by  Blanche  D'Ar- 
tois.     Music  by  C.  E.  Kimball. 

3.  Rosalie.     O,  thou  wcrt  bright  as  opening  day. 
By  E.  C.  Kebastiani. 

4.  River  Side.    Baracolle,  by  Win.  Horatio  Clarke. 
£>.  La  Bella  Rose  Mazurka.     By  R.  R.  French. 


THE  DESIRABLE  RESULT. 

"Whate'or  thou  purpososfc  to  do, 
With,  an  unwearied  neat  pursue." 

The  guiding  and  controlling  power  in  the  present 
struggle,  the  ultimate  occasion  whereof  is  acknowl- 
edged to  bo  slavery,  is  far  from  exhibiting,  in  its  pres- 
ent stage,  a  professed  radical  tendency.  In  what  it 
may  eventuate,  in  the  progress  of  its  career,  is  quite 
uncertain.  This  somewhat  depends  on  the  Length  of 
the  war,  the  persistence  of  the  contending  sections, 
the  favorable  or  unfavorable  results  of  the  successive 
battles  to  be  fought,  the  chances  of  reaction  among 
the  people  on  either  side,  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
interference  of  other  nations,  for  various  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
Northern  army  is  composed  of  various  elements,  po- 
litically considered.  Democrats  and  old-line  Whigs 
march,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  Republicans  of 
every  grade, — their  war-shibboleth  being  "Defence 
and  vindication  of  the  flag,  and  preservation  of  the 
Union."  Under  this  sign,  they  propose  to  wage  the 
war,  to  crush  the  rebellion,  to  conquer  the  crtemy, 
and  to  reestablish  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Rigid 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  determination  to  discountenance  and  suppress 
slave  revolts,  and  Congressional  admission  that  slaves 
are  not  only  property,  but  national  property,  subject 
to  taxation  as  such  by  a  national  law,  to  defray  na- 
tional expenses,  are  prominent  features  thus  far  de- 
veloped and  maintained  both  by  the  Administration 
and  its  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  Democrats.  AH 
these  items  tend,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  justify  the 
Southern  views  on  these  subjects.  They  are  advo- 
cated as  proofs  of  fealty  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  yet, 
on  other  matters  relating  to  the  employment  of  the 
navy,  at  least,  and  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  this 
instrument  is  strenuously  claimed  by  many  to  have 
been  ignored  or  set  aside. 

Why  this  fatherly  tenderness  on  those  points,  and 
actual  disregard  on  these,  when  it  is  well  known  and 
universally  admitted  what  is  the  real  occasion  of  the 
war  ;  and  when  it  is  evident  that  a  settlement  of  the 
irritating  question  alone  can  afford  a  sure  guaranty  of 
permanent  peace;  especially,  too,  when  it  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  a  state  of  peace  is  the  only  condition  under 
which  the  republic  can  thrive  ?  Foreign  nations  have 
their  eyes  upon  us  ;  and  their  inference  of  our  wishes 
will  be  deduced  from  our  practical  admissions,  which 
we  cannot  consistently  gainsay,  as  officially  announced 
by  our  national  policy.  They  are  interested  specta- 
tors of  our  acts  and  their  tendency,  as  affecting  their 
interests.  Many  of  them  regard  us  as  freemen,  prac- 
ticing self-government  in  a  land  of  freedom,  which 
spreads  wide  open  its  arms  for  them  to  come  and  par- 
ticipate in  our  blessings.  They  consider  this  country 
the  safety-valve  of  the  world  ;  and  our  example  should 
convince  them  that  our  invitation  to  them  is  cordial, 
and  worthy  of  their  acceptance.  Can  we  do  this  by 
keeping  ourselves  in  the  uncertain  quicksands  of  revo- 
lution and  civil  convulsions  ?  And  can  we  avoid  these 
fatal  evils  without  removing  their  cause?  Why  then 
extenuate  the  matter,  till  the  country  is  frittered  down 
to  impotence?  When  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  difficulty,  why  not  seize  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  the  hydra  by  the  throat  ? 

Otherwise,  let  the  Constitution  be  observed  in  all 
its  parts,  until  it  may  be  altered.  Let  no  more  gov- 
ernors be  appointed  by  the  Executive  over  the  terri- 
tories ;  no  more  organic  acts  bo  framed  and  imposed 
by  Congress  to  organize  territorial  inhabitants  who 
have  the  constitutional  right,  on  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  to  choose  their  own  rulers  and  legisla- 
tors, as  servants,  and  not  as  colonial  masters;  Ietno 
more  restrictions  be  harnessed  upon  Southern  chattels 
than  upon  Northern,  nor  the  habeas  corpus  writ  be 
suspended  so  questionably  by  the  President's  sanc- 
tion ;  let  no  menacing  sbips-of-war  be  arrayed,  with- 
out constitutional  sanction,  against  a  revolting  State, 
nor  the  guns  of  a  fort,  bought  by  the  whole  nation  for 
its  defence,  be  pointed  at  any  part  of  the  nation,  till 
Congress  virtually  or  directly  order  it  to  be  done; 
let  none  of  these  be  done,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  their  subsequent  approval  by  Congress,  and  scarcely 
need  of  reference  to  the  policy  of  Washington  in  the 
famous  Pennsylvania  insurrection  of  1794.  For  a 
violation  of  these  provisions  will  furnish  quite  as  valid 
precedents  for  further  violations  on  future  emergen- 
cies, as  the  act  of  secession,  if  now  countenanced, 
will  be  likely  hereafter  to  warrant  other  acts  of  a 
similar  nature.  And  though  It  may  be  deemed  by 
some  Republicans  sufficient  excuse  for  such  viola- 
tions, to  plead  "  sal-its  ]><i}>ufi  sitjnrmu  lex  est,"  we  can- 
not but  agree  with  John  Selden,  that  "there  is  not 
anything  in  the  world  more  abused  than  this  sen- 
tence ;  for  we  apply  it  as  if  we  ought  to  forsake  the 
known  law,  when  it  may  be  (in  our  opinion)  most  for 
the  advantage  of  the  people,  when  it  means  no  such 
thing.  It  is  not  solus  papuli  supremo,  lex  est,  but  esto  : 
that  is,  in  all  the  laws  you  make,  have  a  special  eye 
the  good  of  the  people."  Besides  being  a  very 
learned  man,  his  memory  is  still  more  endeared  to  us 
by  his  choice  of  the  motto,   Liberty  above  all 

THINGS. 

The  mere  physical  conflict  of  war  will  only  demon- 
strate such  facts  as  the  comparative  strength,  skill,  re- 
sources, of  the  respective  armies;  which  is  the  stronger) 
more  skilful,  or  more  fortunate,  and  not  which  is  right. 
It  does  not  even  determine  whether  the  clergy  and 
chaplains  of  the  North,  differing  as  they  do  sectionally, 
and  diverging  in  rare  harmony  from  their  eighteen 
centuried  gospel  standard  of  Peace,  are  more  correct 
in  their  imprecations  and  orisons  than  Southern 
preachers.  But  its  effect  may  add  four  or  five  States 
from  the  border-line  to  the  free  States,  and  thus  weak- 
en the  hold  of  slavery  on  those  farther  South,  for  a 
future  harvest  to  freedom,  and  a  jubilee  release  from 
servitude.  No  credit  tborefor,however,  will  he  due  to 
the  professed  intentions  of  either  army,  or  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  now  directing.  Such  result  will  be 
incidental.  It  will  rather  escape  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  sack  than  out  of  its  opened  mouth.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  programme.  We  are  sure, 
too,  that  it  energetically  agitates  the  forbidden  ques- 
tion ;    and  who  can  silence  the  voice  ? 

A  separate  confederacy  might  be  deemed  by  some 
a  thorn  in  the  side  ;  but  would  not  an  impending 
fear  of  another  rebellion  continually  disturb  the  na- 
tional repose,  and  depreciate  its  value  as  a  member  of 
the  world  and  as  a  home  for  its  family  of  frcmen,  if  a 
mere  conquest  by  physical  force  be  achieved,  a  forci- 
ble re-instatement  of  the  Flag  in  the  South  be  ef- 
fected, and  the  Union  be  soldered  together  by  an 
amalgam  of  powder  and  bayonet?  Would  not  these 
add  a  thistle  to  the  thorn  ?  If  compulsion  is  to  be 
used  as  the  cement,  why  cannot  intermediate  condi- 
tions be  imposed  to  harden  that  cement?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exterminate  the  negro,  nor  to  discard  his 
labor.  If  he  be  exactly  adapted  to  raise  cotton,  sugar 
and  tobacco,  and  no  other  clasp  of  laborers  can  supply 
his  place,  let  him  remain  at  reasonable  wages,  and  the 
profits  will  accumulate  rapidly  to  his  employer.  This 
would  break  down  both  slavery  and  aristocracy,  and 
give  the  North  a  free  pass  all  over  the  South,  thus 
constitutionally  allowing  "  the  citizens  of  each  State  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States,"  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  as  at  home  by 
their  own  firesides. 

In  such  suggestions,  we  cannot  see  any  more  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  Constitution,  which  in  certain 
practical  respects  lias  become  a  dead  letter,  and  will 
doubtless  so  continue  under  the  present  and  reecent 
state  of  things,  than  have  been  tolerated  for  years  by 
all  sides.  To  have  a  popular  instrument  observed, 
it  should  represent  the  people's  wishes;  and  if  ours 
needs  amendment,  our  compromise  should  embrace 
provisions  for  the  purpose.  Nor  can  we  see  that  war 
is  more  profitable  than  free  labor,  whether  it  be  black 
or  white.  Our  aim  then  should  be,  in  vindicating  the 
flag  and  the  Union,  to  do  something,- in  the  expensive 
and  destructive  process,  for  the  enhancement  of  these 
emblems  in  value  to  this  nation  and  to  the  world,  to 
us  and  the  world's  posterity.  *#* 


EMANCIPATION   THE   ONLY   CURE. 

DliAR   LlIlEttATOIt  : 

We  all  see  the  evils  of  slavery  at  last.  Wo  know 
that  the  only  cure  for  them  is  emancipation.  Would 
to  God  that  we  had  earlier  understood  that  there  can 
ho  no  abiding  union  or  prosperity,  save  on  the  basis  of 
liberty  to  all !  We  hope  we  are  approaching  emanci- 
pation. Still,  it  is  at  best  a  blind  and  tardy  progress. 
Emancipation  by  force  has  its  objections.  It  would 
not  leave  the  slaves  in  such  relations  with  their  mas- 
ters as  would  make  improvement  and  progress  at  all 
easy.  It  would  remove  slavery  politically,  but  not 
intellectually  or  morally.  The  hostility  of  race  would 
be  only  increased.  The  roots  of  slavery  in  the  pride, 
the  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  human  heart  would 
remain  as  rank  and  rife  as  ever,  and  would  soon  send 
up  a  yet  more  poisonous  growth  of  sin.  It  would  ir- 
ritate the  masters  so  much  that  they  would  continue 
the  enemies  both  of  the  slaves  and  of  the  government. 
The  firmest  Union  men  at  the  South  would  suffer  the 
most  by  a  forcible  emancipation.  To  compromise,  or 
to  recognize  secession,  is  to  give  up  all  possibility  of 
emancipation.  Either  would  be  wrong  and  ruinous. 
Yet  a  continued  war  may  tempt  us  to  do  one  or  the 
other.  War  itself  I  can  look  at  only  as  too  wicked  a 
means  to  be  justified  by  any  end.  War  is  to  me  only 
a  compound  of  anger,  strife,  contention,  envy,  malev- 
olence and  revenge,  with  idleness,  debauchery,  and 
general  demoralizalion.  There  can  be  no  warwithout 
the  war  spirit,  without  hatred  of  our  brethren.  This 
we  do  not  yet  see.  While  the  nation  approved  of 
slavery,  it  saw  no  evils  in  slavery.  We  have  made 
up  our  minds  that  war  is  right,  and  closed  our  eyes 
to  its  evils.  The  evils  of  war  will  come  upon  us  only 
the  faster.  War  must  weaken  and  demoralize  us,  and 
thus  lessen  our  power  to  help  the  slave.  Still,  one 
course  remains.  The  first  of  August  tells  us  what  we 
ought  to  do.  We  can  emancipate  the  slaves,  and  at 
the  same  time  pacify  their  masters.  We  can  make 
the  destruction  of  slavery  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.  We  can  bring  about  the  only  abiding  peace, 
a  peace  founded  on  justice,  freedom,  and  universal 
content.  We  can  make  master  and  slave  equals, 
friends  and  co-workers.  Let  government  assist  every 
loyal  slave  State  in  emancipating,  educating,  and  em- 
ploying the  slaves.  Let  the  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment compensation  to  the  whole  expense  correspond 
to  the  alacrity  with  which  the  State  accepts  the 
terms.  The  Northern  border  States,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  have  been  kept  back  from  eman- 
cipation, 1st,  by  dread  of  the  expense  of  compensa- 
tion, and,  2d,  by  the  temptation  of  the  profits  of  slave- 
breeding  for  the  South.  The  latter  hindrance  has 
perished  ;  let  us  remove  the  other  also.  If  we  begin 
with  them,  there  will  be  so  much  gain  in  principle. 
Other  States  will  soon  follow.  The  government 
which  offers  to  free  them  from  all  the  evils  of  slavery 
and  war,  poverty  and  anarchy,  would  present  the 
strongest  possible  claims  on  their  obedience,  nay, 
rather,  their  gratitude.  We  can  afford  to  be  magnani- 
is  enough  to  spare  their  lives  and  property,  and 
to  remove  the  great  obstacle  to  their  prosperity  and 
progress,  with  little  immediate  loss,  and  great  ultimate 
gain  to  the  whole  Southern  people,  and  large  immedi- 
ate profit  to  the  most  rich  and  powerful  of  the  citi- 
zens. Is  this  possible  ?  Yes,  for  it  is  right.  Is  there 
not  at  least  possibility  enough  to  make  the  measure 
worth  considering?  It  would  be  expensive,  but  not 
so  expensive  as  war,  for  war  settles  nothing;  but 
emancipation  with  compensation  will  settle  every 
thing.  It  is  what  must  be  done  first  or  last,  or  slave- 
ry must  continue,  and  all  real  union  perish.  Sooner 
or  later,  we  must  buy  and  free  the  slaves,  and  the 
sooner,  the  better.  Every  day  of  war  makes  us  less 
able  to  offer,  and  the  South  less  willing  to  accept. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


"  O.  S.  M."  next  week.     We  have  many  more  com- 
niuiiiealiuna  on  file  Lhau  we  can  find  room  for. 


THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  MISSION. 

Danversport,  August  8,  1881. 
Friend  Garrison, — The  question,  whether,  in 
view  of  the  times,  Anti-Slavery  men  should  hold 
fewer  meetings  than  usual,  is  being  discussed.  My 
interest  in  the  cause  is  the  only  excuse  that  I  have  for 
saying  a  word  upon  it. 

Opinions  here  are  various;  but  to  me  the  matter 
appears  thus  :  —  To  hold  them  as  a  mere  form  is  use- 
less ;  to  hold  them  in  mere  bravado,  or  because  of 
opposition,  is  no  better.  We  injure  ourselves,  and 
consequently  our  cause,  when  we  get  off  the  right 
track,  on  either  hand.  If  we  make  our  meetings 
what  we  ought  to  make  them,  we  cannot  possibly 
hold  too  many,  though  we  tax  to  the  fullest  extent  all 
our  abilities,  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and  pecu- 
niary. But,  if  in  our  meetings  we  forget  the  grandeur 
of  the  cause  we  advocate,  or  teach  by  word  or  exam- 
ple other  principles  than  those  of  truth,  generosity 
and  justice,  or  lose  aught  of  faith,  honor,  magnanimity 
and  high  moral  sense,  we  cannot  hold  too  few.  It 
grieves  me  that  our  meetings  are  not  all  of  that  high 
character  which  the  cause  demands.  Partial  failures 
oftenest  arise  from  the  forgetfuluess  of  some  of  our 
ablest  speakers.  At  least,  they  seem  to  forget  when 
they  spend  precious  time  talking  upon  comparatively 
small  side  issues.  Excitement  and  anger  almost  al- 
ways come  at  such  times,  and  they  bring  with  them  a 
more  bitter  loss  than  that  of  wasted  hours.  Little 
bickerings  and  personal  attacks  and  disputes  have  no 
rightful  place  in  anti-slavery  meetings.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  that  taunts  and  gibes  are  fittest  weapons 
for  anti-slavery  uses.  Denunciation,  bitter  and  long- 
continued,  and  carried  to  the  extremest  verge  of 
truthful  exaggeration,  injures  the  heart  of  him  who  in- 
dulges in  it,  and  all  who  hear  it,  whether  friend  or  foe. 
The  work  is  great  before  us.  The  people,  at  last, 
are  partially  awake.  Balked  by  the  slaveholders  in 
their  usual  pursuit  of  mammon,  they  look  up  and 
stand  aghast  at  the  new  developments  of  a  tyranny 
that  they  never  before  eared  for,  or  attempted  to  un- 
derstand. Many  are  more  willing  than  ever  before  to 
hear  and  learn  something  of  the  vile  system  that  seri- 
ously threatens  to  ruin  the  nation.  Never  before  was 
there  a  better  time  to  speak.  But  it  is  not  well  to 
anger  and  disgust  all  who  come  to  hear  us,  by  words 
just  fitted  to  arouse  the  baser  passions  of  a  mob. 
Some  of  our  speakers  are  unexceptionable  in  these 
matters;  but  a  few,  I  think,  would  do  well,  for  con- 
science sake  and  the  good  of  the  cause,  to  strike  a 
key-note  higher  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Extravagant 
denunciation  is  the  weakest  of  anti-slavery  weapons, 
but  it  is  so  easily  wielded  by  some,  that  they,  perhaps, 
do  not  know  how  excessively  they  use  it.  Reformers 
must  always  present  truths  very  unpalatable  to  the 
unreformed,  but  that  gives  no  warrant  for  causeless 
or  unjust  attacks.  Criticism  is  needful,  often,  and 
wholesome  ;  but,  if  carried  so  far  as  to  grievously 
wound  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
men  who  are  not  personally  concerned,  it  must  be 
injurious.  Very  lately,  in  one  of  our  meetings,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  were  needlessly  played  upon, 
until  angry  retorts  were  made  ;  and  these  being  paid 
back  in  much  the  same  kind,  the  whole  meeting  was 
belittled.  It  was  no  lack  of  earnestness,  or  ability  to 
aid  the  cause,  that  led  to  such  results;  but,  whatever 
was  the  cause,  the  evil  was  very  apparent,  and 
reached  much  further  than  the  better  influences  could 
follow.  The  work  that  anti-slavery  men  have  before 
them  is  so  great,  that  no  labor  should  be  wasted,  and 
no  strength  misapplied.  The  people  arc  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  work  of  today.  They  must  bo 
taught  to  comprehend  some  of  the  higher  principles 
of  Justice,  Liberty,  and  KighL.  They  must  be  made 
to  feel  that,  if  they  could  save  the  remnant  of  their 
fortunes,  and  their  own  liberties,  by  helping  to  hold 
others  in  slavery,  they  would  not  be  worth  the  cost — 
that  such  ineffable  meanness  would  be  unworthy  any 
civilized  beings  —  that  such  wickedness  is  sure  to 
bring,  sooner  or  later,  a  deadly  curse  upon  them. 
They  must  be  made  to  understand  that  no  wealth 
of  earthly  advantages,  no  strength  of  numbers,  no 
intellectual  greatness,  no  art  of  diplomacy,  no  politi- 
cal jugglery  or  statesmanship,  no  wisdom  or  power  of 
man,  can  possibly  aave  a  people  from  suffering  lb'.' 
utmost  penally  of  every  persistence  in  crime.     And 


more  than  this,  lot  Anti-Slavery  laborers  still  try  to 
bring  the  people  to  a  stronger  love  of  the  absolute 
Right,  and  to  induce  them  to  stand  by  it  at  whatever 
cost,  and,  with  their  best  efforts,  encourage  them  to 
grasp  the  great  ideas  of  the  age,  and  become  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  times. 

Respectfully,  N.  P.  Jr. 


THE  TRIAL  HOUR. 

Dear  Garrison  : 

Am  I  too  desponding  in  expressing  my  forebodings 
that  our  trial-hour  is  at  hand?  To  my  mind,  the 
clouds  are  shutting  down  with  thick  darkness.  There 
may  be  a  "silver  lining"  the  other  side,  but  sober 
facts  and  daily  observation  impel  me  to  deep  and 
rather  gloomy  reflections.  The  truth  is,  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  there  is  nothing  but  inhuman- 
ity towards  the  negro.  His  race  is  hated,  and  "whom 
we  hate,  we  injure."  The  bare  acknowledgment  of 
the  manhood  of  the  slave  would  change  the  whole 
tide  of  affairs. 

Politicians  are  on  the  alert.  Already  are  they  be- 
ginning to  divide  with  the  choice  rather  to  "  reign  in 
hell  than  serve  in  heaven."  They  seize  upon  the 
appalling  depression  in  business — persuade  the  poor 
that  something  must  be  done  to  avoid  destitution — 
that  the  dollar  and  bread  are  more  lhau  the  "  nigger," 
(to  use  their  common  and  degrading  dialect.)  They 
look  toward  the  suppression  of  free  speech,  lusting  for 
power  to  work  mischief  on  the  heads  of  Abolitionists. 

A  citizens'  or  mass  meeting  was  called  in  Milford 
last  Thursday  evening,  to  induce  men  to  volunteer 
for  the  war.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
following,  among  other  resolutions,  was  read  and  pass- 
ed unanimously. — 

"  Resolved,  That  Abolitionism  is  not,  nor  do  we  wish 
to  have  it  the  issue  involved  in  the  present  conflict  be- 
tween the  North  and  South;  and  that  we  believe  the 
man  or  party  of  men,  who  tramples  under  foot,  or  gives 
to  the  flames  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  being  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell,"  is  as  deserving  of  the  scaffold  as  Jeff.  Da- 
vis and  his  coadjutors." 

True,  a  large  majority  of  those  who  composed  the 
meeting  were  foreigners — recreant  countrymen  of  the 
land  that  gave  birth  to  the  noble  O'Connell.  How- 
ever, the  Chairman  was  a  most  esteemed  gentleman 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  several  of  his  associates 
were  present,  dissatisfied,  no  doubt,  with  the  gross 
character  of  the  meeting,  but  quite  too  tame  and  si- 
lent in  such  an  hour.  Surely,  this  is  not  the  time  for 
Abolitionists  to  "He  upon  their  oars" — not  the  time  to 
suspend  our  meetings.     Now,  if  ever,  we  should 

"be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  fur  any  fate." 

I  have  been  incited  to  these  reflections  by  the  stir- 
ring words  of  our  devoted  and  ever-vigilant  friend, 
Parker  Pillsbury,  from  whom — on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  far  West — I  have  just  received  a 
timely  note  : — 

"  Coscord,  (N.  H.)  Aug.  12,  1861. 

Dear  Friend  : — *  *  *  I  should  haste  to  Milford,  as  you 
desired,  but  my  destiny  seems  to  bo  ever  towards  the  set- 
ting sun.  In  a  fortnight,  should  my  plans  succeed,  you 
will  hear  of  me  beyond  tho  Allcghanies.  *  *  *  *  I 
■  near  getting  mobbed  last  Sunday,  for  saying  even  less 
of  Southern  men  and  means  of  defeuco  than  Gov.   Spragnc 

id  last  week  to  his  Legislature.  Phillips  was  right  at 
Abington  on  the  First.  Our  Government  is  a  '  murder- 
so  long  as  the  war  goes  on  as  at  present.  We  dare 
not  hang  a  spy,  when  we  know  that  all  our  plans  are  re- 
(d  by  liim,  and  the  army  defeated  in  consequence. 
Postpone  our  meetings  !  By  the  woes  of  the  enslaved,  NO  ! 
It  is  high  treason  against  Humanity,  that  should  never 
hope  for  forgiveness.  Let  our  ery  be,  as  at  Marengo, 
rather — 'Push  on  your  column  ! ' 

Phillips  did  well  on  the  First.  Why  cannot  we  now  cry, 
All  hands  to  tho  work  !  Henry  T.  Cheever  says  well,  in 
the  last  Standard,  what  is  tho  work  of  tho  '  Pronounced 
Abolitionists,'  at  this  time.  For  one,  I  will  try  to  do  just 
that,  while  my  voice  is  as Iniid.^as. .the_jsnajnowjs__oji  the 
house-top." 

May  Heaven  smile  upon  the  faithful  labors  of  our 
brother,  and  grant  him  strength  "  sufficient  unto  his 
day"  !  G.  W.   S. 

Milford,  (Mass.)  Aug.  19,  1861. 


THE  WAR  AND   SLAVERY, 

William  Lloyb  Garhison  : 

Dear  Sir, — Some  weeks  ago,  in  noticing  General 
Butler's  twaddle  in  answer  to  a  rebuke  from  Governor 
Andrew,  you  devoted  a  few  words  to  the  "Horrors  of 
St.  Domingo."  In  one  of  Mr.  Phillips's  speeches,  he 
alluded  to  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  a  Danish  West 
India  island.  The  popular  ideas  on  the  dangers  of 
freeing  slaves  are  utterly  disproved  by  these  two  in- 
stances :  the  popular  mind  will  soon  open  to  a  demand 
for  such  information.  In  freeing  the  slaves  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  North  will  seek  relief  from  the 
intolerable  burdens  of  the  present  war,  and  will  readi- 
ly listen  to  what,  from  party  spirit  and  religious  pre- 
judice, it  has  heretofore  denied,  very  willing  of  an 
excuse  to  do  what  its  own  interest  requires.  In 
a  thirty  years'  war  on  slavery,  our  friends  have  ac- 
cumulated every  fact  bearing  on  this  subject.  Possi- 
bly Mr.  Phillips  has  combined  them  in  one  of  his  no- 
ble speeches.  If  so,  is  it  in  a  pamphlet  form  1  Mrs. 
Child's  "Right  Way,  the  Safe  Way,"  is  invaluable 
as  bearing  on  British  West  India  emancipation.  But 
the  leading  facts  of  all  the  instances  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, condensed  in  a  modest  sized  pamphlet,  will  sell 
well  in  a  few  months. 

The  war  looks  somewhat  discouraging  at  present. 
Lyon  in  the  South-West  corner  of  Missouri,  and  But- 
ler in  the  South-East  corner  of  Virginia,  eight  or  nine 
hundred  miles  apart,  with  Rosencranz  in  Western 
Virginia,  and  Prentiss  at  Cairo  between,  hold  the  ad- 
vanced positions  of  the  Northern  forces,  about  forty  or 
fifty  miles  North  of  that  36  30  line  winch  your  com- 
patriot, the  revered  Webster,  and  many  other  com- 
patriots of  yours  in  Boston,  gave  us  so  positively  to 
understand  was  God's  ordained  boundary  of  slavery. 
I  remember  at  the  time  I  read  those  eloquent  sen- 
tences, of  feeling  glad  to  be  assured  of  so  gratifying 
a  tact  by  such  a  great  man.  I  am  sorry  it  don't  turn 
out  as  Mr.  Webster  said,  and  am  afraid  it  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  Boston  money  to  make  Mr.  Webster's 
words  the  things  that  are,  instead  of  "  the  things  that 
are  not."  The  determined  spirit  of  the  North  in  ac- 
tion and  words  still  lacks  the  high  enthusiasm  of 
a  contest  for  principle.  The  national  anthem  died 
"a-borning."  What  was  there  to  sing  about?  Lib- 
erty could  not  be  the  burden  of  the  song,  for  all  the 
warriors,  from  Gen.  Scott  down,  down  to  Gen.  Butler, 
have  kicked  her  out  of  camp  :  all  the  lawyers,  from 
Sumner  to  Breckinridge,  have  thrust  her  from  legisla- 
tive halls ;  have  hounded  the  police  after  her,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  drab  of  low  degree.  Nobody  would  acknowl- 
edge her  with  a  black  face.  So  they  all  hoot  at  her, 
and  call  her  "nigger."  If  here  and  there  a  man  re- 
monstrates that  liberty,  whether  red,  white,  or  blue,  or 
even  black,  is  still  liberty,  they  howl  and  gnash  their 
teeth,  and  ask  him  with  inconsequent  logic,  "  Do  you 
want  your  daughter  to  marry  a  nigger?  Is  a  nigger 
equal  to  a  white  man '! "  So  the  goddess  is  suppressed, 
and  the  people  scoff  at  her  because  just  now  she  is 
black.  But  why  should  she  monopolize  all  the  glories 
of  national  song?  Why  don't  some  enthusiastic 
Douglas  Democrat  string  his  harp  to  the  glories  of 
"Popular  Sovereignty"?  some  tuneful  Breckinridge 
man  pipe  on  "State  Rights"?  or  some  gallant  Re- 
publican immortalize  the  theme  of  "Free  Soil " ? 
Why,  in  short,  don't  Everett  compose  a  hexameter  on 
"  The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  enforcement  of  the 
Laws,"  and  have  it  sung  in  the  Ledger?  The  argu- 
ments and  appeals  applied  by  the  Abolitionists  to  the 
American  conscience  are  now  being  seconded  by  four 
hundred  millions  of  arguments  addressed  by  Congress 
to  a  far  more  sensitive  part  of  the  American  organism, 
viz.,  its  pocket,  sml  the  Abolitionists  will  be  called  on 
to  furnish  the  excuse  for  pulling  down  the  slavery  at 
whose  bidding  they  have  so  long  been  mobbed,  and 
the  National  Hymn  may  yet  be  sung  in  the  name  of 
Liberty.  Respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  1AUN. 


DISLOYAL  PAPERS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  is  the  presentment  mud'.-  by  the  Grand 
Jury  in  the  case  of  certain  papers  in  New  York  city. 
The  proceedings  occurred  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court : — 

"  The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  beg  leave 
to  present  the  following  facts  to  the  Court,  and  ask  its 
advice  thereon: 

There  are  certain  newspapers  within  this  district 
which  are  in  the  frequent  practice  of  encouraging  the 
rebels  now  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Government, 
by  expressing  sympathy  and  agreement  with  them, 
the  duty  of  acceding  to  their  demands,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  employment  of  force  to  overcome  them. 
These  papers  are  the  New  York  daily  and  weekly 
Journal  of  Commerce.,  the  daily  and  weekly  Day  Hook, 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  all  published  in  the  city 'of  New 
York,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  Eagle,  published  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  first  named  of  these  has 
just  published  a  list  of  newspapers  In  the  free  States 
opposed  to  what  it  calls  'the  present  unholy  war' — a  war 
in  defence  of  our  country  and  its  institutions,  and  our 
most  sacred  rights,  and  carried  on  solely  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Government. 

The  Grand  Jury  are  aware  that  free  governments 
allow  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  bljeir  utmost 
limit,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  limit.  If  a  person  in 
a  fortress  or  an  army  were  to  preach  to  the  soldiers 
submission  to  the  enemy,  he  would  be  treated  as  an 
offender.  Would  he  be  more  culpable  than  the  citizen 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  formidable  conspiracy 
and  rebellion,  tells  the  conspirators  and  rebels  that  they 
arc  right,  encourages  them  to  persevere  in  resistance, 
and  condemns  the  effort  of  loyal  citizens  to  overcome 
and  punish  them,  as  an  '  unhoiy  war '  1  If  the  utter- 
ance of  such  language  in  the  streets  or  through  the 
press  is  not  a  crime,  then  there  is  a  great  defect  in  our 
laws,  or  they  were  not  made  for  such  an  emergency. 
The  conduct  of  these  disloyal  presses  is  of  course 
condemned  and  abhorred  by  all  loyal  men ;  but  the 
Grand  Jury  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  Court  that 
it  is  also  subject  to  indictment  and  condign  punish- 
ment." 


The  Burning  of  Hampton — Tnu  Rebel  Incen- 
diaries Confess  their  Guilt.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  letter,  copied  from  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Express,  that  the  rebels  confess  their  guilt  in  burning 
the  town  of  Hampton,  an  act  which  the  Richmond 
papers  have  attributed  to  the  Federal  troops,  and  have 
stigmatized  as  most  cruel  and  diabolical : — 

Camp  at  Bartlett's,  August  9,  1861. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  it  was  decided  by  General 
Mae/ruder  to  be  expedient  and  proper  to  burn  Hampton. 
In  furtherance  of  this  object,  just  after  dark,  the  troops 
were  moved  from  in  sight  of  Hampton  to  another  road 
which  approaches  nearer  to  Newport  News,  and  not 
far  from  the  town.  The  Old  Dominion  Cavalry,  un- 
der command  of  Capt.  Phillips,  and  the  Mecklenburgh 
Cavalry,  under  command  of  Capt.  T.  F.  Goode,  and  a 
command  of  infantry,  under  Col.  Hodges,  were  de- 
tailed for  (lie  hazardous  purpose  of  firing  the  town.  The 
cavalry  companies  marched  in  front,  and  the  infantry 
behind. 

Just  here  I  will  state  that  an  efficient  fortification 
had  been  thrown  across  the  main  street  by  the  Yan- 
kees, but  the  guns  had  all  been  removed.  We  marched 
to  the  fortifications,  carried  our  horses  off  from  the 
street,  and  then  dismounted.  Infantry  were  detailed 
to  hold  our  horses  while  we  were  to  execute  the  work. 
We  marched  down  the  street,  and  while  a  consultation 
was  being  held,  a  brisk  fire  opened  from  the  sentinels 
at  the  bridge  upon  us.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  strong.  An  order  was  then 
issued  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  infantry,  which 
was  no  sooner  given  than  Col.  Hodges'  joined  with 
them  in  double  quick  time,  and  rushed  to  the  spot. 
The  rascals  only  fired  once  after  the  infantry  made  an 
attack  upon  them.  They  ran  off  as  fast  as  their  cow- 
ardly legs  could  carry  them.  No  one  on  our  side  was 
injured. 

We  were  now  ordered  lo  procerd  with  the  burning,  and 
harder  work  a  set  of  fellows  never  did.  We  conti?med  to 
set  fire  to  house  after  house,  mail  all  were  in  fames  within 
and.  below  the  fortification.  A  portion  of  the  cavalry 
companies  were  then  detailed  to  complete  the  burning 
'above  the  fortifications,  which  they  did,  and  then  cov- 
ered the  retreat  of  the  infantry  to  camp,  about  three 
mites  distant.  The  town  was  most  effectually  burned, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  no  person  was  burnt,  though  it 
was  about  midnight. 

That  it  was  a  most  perilous  undertaking  will  at  once 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  we  were  in  reach  of  the  shell 
from  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  steamers  which  had 
been  seen  lying  about,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Yan- 
kees bad  a  regiment  of  infantry  not  far  from  the  bridge, 
and  could  have  easily  made  an  attack  on  us.  Having 
the  advantage  of  the  light  from  the  burning  houses, 
thev  could  have  opened  a  most  <l<7.-«3tvniin  firv  upon  us. 
There  was  danger,  also,  of  a  reinforcement  from  New- 
port News,  although  Gen.  Magruder  had  guarded  all 
points  with  pickets. 


St.  Loois,  August  14,  1861. 

The  rebels  in  this  State  are  conducting  their  war- 
fare upon  principles  worthy  of  Thugs  and  Comanches. 
Assassination  is  their  strong  point,  and  they  seem  to 
delight  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  friends  and 
foes.  A  few  days  since,  an  aged  and  infirm  citizen 
was  shot  dead  upon  his  own  porch.  Two  old  and 
peaceable  residents  of  Potosi,  Washington  county, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  are  here,  stopping  at 
Barnura's  Hotel.  They  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  spent  one  night  concealed  in  the  woods, 
to  avoid  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rebels.  Last  Satur- 
day, a  friend  of  mine  from  Kansas  was  coming  East 
on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  when  a 
volley  of  a  hundred  shots  was  fired  into  the  train  from 

clump  of  trees  which  it  had  just  passed.  As  he 
was  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  last  car,  his  position 
was  peculiarly  exposed  ;  but  he  dropped  fiat  upon  the 
floor,  (as  did  the  passengers  inside  the  cars,)  and  thus 
escaped  injury.  Night  before  last,  a  train  on  the 
Pacific  road,  west  of  Jefferson  City,  was  also  fired 
into  from  an  ambuscade.  A  rifle  ball  struck  the  con- 
ductor, Fred.  Whipple,  entering  his  right  side,  pene- 
trating the  lungs,  and  passing  completely  through  his 
body.  Its  force  was  spent  as  it  came  out  on  his  left 
side  ;  his  clothing  stopped  it,  and  it  was  afterward 
found  in  his  boot.  Mr.  Whipple  died  in  a  few  hours. 
He  was  a  native  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
man  universally  beloved.  _  He  leaves  a  family  in  Cali- 
fornia, Missouri.  This  atrocious  practice  of  firing 
into  railway  trains  and  endangering  the  lives  of  wo- 
men and  children,  as  well  as  men,  will  never  be  sup- 
pressed until  a  terrible  example  is  made  of  some  of 
the  murderers.  They  should  be  treated  as  outlaws 
from  the  human  race,  and  shot  down  wherever  they 
are  found.  The  trains  frequently  carry,  among  other 
passengers,  Federal  soldiers,  and  for  the  remote  chance 
of  injuring  some  of  them,  they  seem  willing  to  shed 
any  amount  of  innocent  blood- 


negro  was  brought  into  AVashington  on  Fri- 
day, who  represents  that  lie  was  one  of  a  regiment  of 
negroes  that  took  part  in  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  at 
which  time  he  made  his  escape,  and  has  since  wan- 
dered about  until  he  finally  got  within  our  lines.  He 
asserts  that  there  are  in  the  rebel  army  in  Virginia 
from  two  to  three  thousand  negroes  armed  with  Hall's 
rifles.  Most  of  them  are  from  further  South  than 
Virginia.  The  negroes  from  down  South,  he  says, 
have  been  taught  that  they  would  be  butchered  if 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists;  but  those 
who  have  been  picked  up  in  Virginia  have  a  different 
idea,  and  would  all  run  away  if  they  could.  This 
statement  is  corroborated  by  that  of  another  negro, 
brought  in  since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  by  the  2d 
Maine  Regiment,  who  added  that  these  negroes  had 
been  instructed  to  pilfer  from  all  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed of  our  men  they  could  find  on  the  field. 


Another  Proclamation.  The  President  has  is- 
sued a  Proclamation,  dated  the  Pith,  declaring  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  seceded  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  be  unlawful,  and 
all  goods  and  merchandize  passing  to  or  from  the  said 
seceded  States,  with  the  vessels  conveying  the  same, 
to  be  forfeited  to  tho  United  States.  Also,  that  from 
and  after  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  Proclama- 
tion, all  vessels  belonging  to  any  inhabitant  of  the 
States  in  rebellion,  found  at  sea  or  in  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  forfeited. 

Philadelphia,  August  19th.  Pierce  Butler  was 
arrested  this  nftcrnooiAiy  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  by  order 
of  Mr.  Cameron.  He  was  taken  to  New  York  this 
evening,  on  route  to  Fort  Hamilton. 

It  is  stated  that  Pierce  Butler's  arrest  was  caused  by 
intercepted  letters  giving  information  to  the  enemy. 

j^=*  Among  the  important  events  of  last  week  is 
the  arrest  at  Washington  of  C.  J.  Faulkner,  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  late  American  Minister  to  France.  He  is 
suspected  of  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  Confederation 
abroad,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  appointed  a 
Brigadier  General  in  the  rebel  army. 

Easton,  Pa.,  August  19th.  The  office  of  the  Senti- 
nel newspaper,  which  has  been  advocating  peace  and 
compromise,  was  gutted  to-night  by  a  mob.  Colonel 
Johnson,  Congressman  elect,  was  burned  in  effigy, 
and  made  to  show  his  colors.  Intense  excitement  pre- 
vails. 

JJQjJ"  Among  the  cheering  events  of  tho  week  is 
the  complete  success  of  the  great  movement  of  the 
Government  for  securing  means  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The  Hunks  of  Boston,  New  York  uih'i  Philadelphia 
have  agreed  to  loan  (he  Government  our  hwdrviand 
fi/},/  millions  a/dollars,  probably  the  largest  loan  ever 
negotiated.  Here  is  substantial  loyalty.  The  Lon- 
don  /Vmr.s  need  give  itself  no   farther  anxiety  about 

the  interests  of  English  capitalists  in  this  matter. 

; .  .-■>  ■  Ear-Governor  Adams  of  South  Carolina  is 
dead,  lie  was  an  old  secessionist  and  t,lavc- trade  re- 
vivalist. 


IIcjHiAuiisTo.v.  Mr.  E.  II-  Heywood  of  Boston 
gave  an  address  in  HnbbsraVtoD  on  Sunday,  11th  inst., 
on  "  The  War."  The  Unitarian  church  had  been  en- 
gaged for  him  the  week  previous,  and  noticed  of  his 
meeting  were  read  from  the  pulpits,  But  during  the 
week  some  turbulent  individuals  threatened  disorder, 
and  the  parish  committee  deemed  it  proper  to  revise 
their  decision.  Boisterous  efforts  were  made  to  pre- 
vent his  obtaining  any  place  to  fulfil  his  appointment; 
but,  on  the  guarantee  of  three  responsible  citizens  for 
any  damage  which  might  occur,  the  Mechanics'  Hall 
was  finally  secured.  The  meeting,  thus  liberally  ad- 
vertised, was  of  course  very  large,  and  Mr.  Heywood 
was  favored  with  an  attentive  and  respectful  antfkmciv 
not  a  whisper  of  disturbance  being  heard  during  bin 
interesting  address. —  Worcester  Spy. 

Prizr  of  §100.— The  Church  Anti-Slavery  Society 
has  reissued  its  offer  of  a  prize  of  ?100  for  an  accepta^- 
ble  tract  which  is  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  pages,  oK 
the  question:  "How  shall  Christians  and  Christian 
Churches  best  absolve  themselves  from  all  responsible 
connection  with  slavery?"  This  prize  was  offered 
hist  year,  but  the  number  of  competitors  was  few,  and 
the  efforts  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  popular  circu- 
lation. The  time  is  now  extended  to  January  1, 
1802.  Manuscripts  are  to  be  sent  to  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing Committee  on  adjudication  :  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Webster,  Hopkinton,  Mass. ;  Deacon  J.  Washburn, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Souther,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Death  op  Prominent  Citizens.  Deacon  Samu- 
el Greeley,  a  well-known  Boston  citizen,  died  at 
Swampscot,  on  the  10th  inst.,  aged  78  years.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  class  of  1802, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  also  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Nathaniel  Faxon,  Esq.,  for  so  many  years  a  leading 
member  of  the  shoe  and  leather  trade,  at  the  well- 
known  sign  of  the  big  shoe,  Dock  Square,  died  in  this 
city,  loth  inst.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years.  Mr. 
F.  came  to  this  city  a  poor  boy,  worked  industriously, 
and  rose  gradually  until  he  accumulated  a  very  large 
fortune. 

A  despatch  received  in  this  city  Monday  morning 
from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  announces  the  death  of  Rev. 
J.  S.  Clark,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Library  Association. 


jjij^'  Gen.  Fremont  has  wisely  established  martial 
law  in  St.  Louis,  appointed  Major  McKinstry,  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  Provost  Marshal,  and  arrested  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  John  A. 
Brownlee.  The  Provost  Marshal  has  issued  strin- 
gent orders  against  wearing  concealed  weapons,  the 
sale  of  fire-arms,  &c,  and  a  fleet  of  steamers  lias  been 
concentrated  at  St.  Louis  for  safe  keeping. 

New  York,  August  17th.  The  Herald  reports  the 
discovery  of  an  attempt  to  blow  up  Fort  Columbus,  on 
Governor's  Island.  Four  men  are  represented  to  have 
gone  there  Monday  night,  with  the  intention  of  laying 
a  train  to  blow  up  the  magazine  and  destroy  several 
hundred  tons  of  powder,  and  a  large  number  of  sol-, 
dicrs  quartered  there.  The  authors  of  the  infamous 
scheme  escaped.  The  sentry  who  passed  them  to  the 
Island  is  missing. 

The  Income  Tax.  The  National  Intelligencer  saya 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  wjll  pay  sev- 
en hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars,  and  each  member 
of  the  Cabinet  two  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  under 
the  tax  on  incomes  laid  by  Congress. 

jT[^=The  "Shark  Guards,"  a  company  of  New 
Hampshire  volunteers,  embraces  in  its  ranks  several 
men  who  measure  over  six  feet,  and  one  who  towers 
up  to  the  height  of  six  feet  and  seven  and  one  half 
inches. 

The  Prince  Napoleon  coming  to  Boston.  It 
is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Prince  Napoleon  will 
visit  this  city  in  about  two  weeks.  It  is  his  desire  to 
avoid  all  public  display. 

£^=  Horace  Greeley ,Vho  has  been  confined  to  lira 
house  for  the   last  three  weeks  from  serious  illness, 

recovering,  though  still  unable  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness. He  had  a  severe  attack  of  brain,  fever,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  to  prove  fatal. 


g^"  The  "Fraternity"  propose  to  observe  the 
forthcoming  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  late 
Theodore  Parker  by  suitable  exercises  at  AUstou 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  the  23d  inst.  Brief  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  by  several  of  Mr.  Parker's 
friends,  interspersed  with  music,  and  the  occasion 
will  doubtless  be  one  of  much  interest. 

Free  tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  at  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Office-.  "Addresses  by  Wendell  Philips,  W. 
L.  Garrison,  E.  H.  Heywood,  and  others.  ^^m 


Ejp-  MERCY  B."-3ACKS0N,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homceopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References. — David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Eliphalet_Clark,  M.  D-, 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Balfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
4,  P.  M. 


DIED — In  Springfield,  August  11,  of  cholera  infantum, 
Raymond  Danfokth,  son  of  E.  W.  and  Frank  O.  D.  Claek,. 
aged  10  mouths  and  9  days. 


"VCESST     3XTDS  <LV  ■IfOXJ' 

English,  and  Classical   School. 

THE  next  term  will  begin   Wednesday,    Sept.    1,    1861. 
Both  sexes  are  received  as  family  or  day  pupils. 
For  particulars,  address 

NATHANIEL  T.  ALLEN. 
West  Newtou,  Aug.  15. 


HOME    SCHOOL. 

THE  next  Term  of  this  Reformatory  and    Progressive 
Institution  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  4,  and 
continue    Fifteen   weeks.     For  full  particulars,  please  ad- 
dress WM.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Principal. 
Milford,  Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1861. 


TRANSIENT  BOARDERS. 

THE  subscriber  has  just  opened  house  No.  77  Myrtle  st, 
for  the  accommodation  of  transient  Boarders.  The  lo- 
cation is  a  pleasant  one,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  tho 
most  central  portions  of  the  city.  Every  exertion  will  ba 
made  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  may  favor  tho  house 
with  a  call.  Rooms  furnished  with  or  without  board- 
Terms  moderate. 

Boston,  Jan.  7.  S.   NEWELL. 


NOW    H.Ej30DT, 

SERMONS    AND  SPEECHES  BY  GERRIT  SMITH: 
containing  his  Six  Sermons  ou  the  Religion  of  Reason, 
and  throe  of  bis  recent Speeches — oue    of  them   delivered 
lately,  on  tho  War.     Price  50  cents. 
For  sale  by  ROSS  &  TOUSEY, 

July  19.— 4t  No.  121  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 


$40  PARKEB, 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

THIS  is  a  now  stylo,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  A  Baker,  and  its 
construction  is  tho  best  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tents ownod  and  used  by  these  parties,  aud  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  tho  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso . 
ciatiou,  and  are  ihe  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 
|[^*  Sales  Room,  1SS  Washington  street, 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  IS,  ISCl.  3m. 


IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY. 
Report  of  the  Judyes  of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association.. 
"Form  Parker's  Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  embraces  tho  combinations  of  tho  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Klias  Howe,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  and  Grover  A  Baker,  lor  which  these  parties  pay 
tributo.  The  so,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  aro  sold  from  $-10  to 
$120  each.  They  are  very  perfect  in  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  such  a, 
manner  that  they  cannot  get  deranged.  The  feed,  wfaioh 
is  a  very  essential  point  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
it he  ami  complete.  Tho  apparatus  for  guaginglho  length. 
of  stitch  is  very  simple  ami  effective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature, 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  vis  :  there  is  no 
wheel  bolow  tho  table  between  the  standards,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  dress  of  the  operator,  ami  therefore  no,' 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  Tt\is  machine  makes  the  douUo 
loeli-slitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it.  lays  the  ridge  upon 
the  back  o.uile  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  the  objection  BQUwUmej  Wgefl  «u  IhtUue- 
count." 
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EOT    YET. 

BY    WILLIAM    CPI-LEM    URTAtfT. 

Oil  country,  ninryel  of  the  earth  ! 

0  realm,  to  sadden  greatness  grows  - 
Tho  ago  that  gtoriud  in  thy  birth, 

Shall  it  behold  thee  overthrawc? 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  greatness  low? 
So,  land  of  Hope  and  Blessing,  No  ! 
And  we  who  wear  thy  glorious  name, 

Shall  we,  like  cravens,  stand  apart, 
TYlion  those  whom  then  hast  trusted  aim 

The  death-blow  at  thy  generous  heart? 
Forth  goes  the  battle-cry,  and,  lo ! 
Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting,  No  ! 
And  they  who  fonnded,  in  our  land, 

Tho  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea, 
Bled  they  in  Tain,  or  vainly  planned 

To  leave  their  country  great  and  freo  ? 
Their  sleeping  ashes  from  below 
Send  up  the  thrilling  murmur,  No  ! 
Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 

These  sister  States  were  proud  to  wear, 
And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong 

For'Jdlo  hands  in  sport  to  tear — 
For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  1 
No,  by  our  fathers'  memory,  No  I 
Our  humming  marts,  onr  iron  wayf, 

Oar  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain  crest, 
Tho  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  his  bays, 

The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  tho  West, 
And  Mississippi's  torrent  flow, 
And  loud  Niagara,  answer,  No  ! 

Not  yet  the  hoar  is  nigh,  when  they 
"Who  deep  in  Eld's  "dim  twilight  sit, 

Earth's  ancient  kings  shall  rise  and  say, 
"  Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit ! 

So  soon  art  thou,  like  as,  brought  low  ! " 

No,  sullen  group  of  shadows,  No  ! 

For  now,  behold,  the  arm  that  gave 
The  victory  in  our  fathers'  days, 

Strong,  as  of  old,  to  guard  and  save — 
That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay — 

On  clouds  above  and  fields  below, 

"Writes,  in  men's  sight,  the  answer,  No  ! 


®ft*  Bfifrnato*. 


From  "Temple  Ear"   Magazine. 

THBEE   TIMES. 

First  time  I  saw  my  Love,  my  eyes 
Were  gladdened  with  a  sweet  surprise  ; 
There  woke  a  thought  that  never  dies, 

That  bright  Juno  morning. 
A  vision,  fairly  clad  in  white, 
Dawned  softly,  freshly  on  my  sight, 
And  iu  her  hand  wore  roses  bright — 
Juno  roses,  pure  from  speck  or  blight, 

My  Love's  adorning  ! 

Last  time  I  saw  my  Love,  she  lay 

All  pale,  all  silent,  cold  as  clay  ; 

The  light  of  life  had  died  away  ; 
0,  sad  and  sweet  last  time  1 

And  still  she  wore  a  robe  of  white, 
And  on  her  pillow,  lightly  presfc, 
And  in  the  hand  that  lay  at  rest, 
Solemnly  on  her  peaceful  breast, 

Were  roses — buds  not  opened  quite — 
Gathered  before  their  prime. 

A  tender  care  had  laid  them  there  ; 

But  my  dead  Love  was  far  more  fair. 

Next  time  I  see  my  Love,  I  know 
A  glorious  garment,  white  as  snow. 
On  which  no  stains  of  earth  can  show — 

A  garment  meet  for  heaven — 

Will  robe  the  form  I  love  to  see  ; 

My  angel-love,  who  waits  for  me, 

And  holds  a  palm  of  victory 

pfc         For  earth's  white  roses  given. 


OVEE    THE   WA*S 

Gone  in  her  childish  parity, 

Out  from  the  golden  day  ; 
Fading  away  in  the  light  so  sweet, 
Where  the  silver  stars  and  tho  s 
Paving  the  path  for  her  silent  feet, 

Over  the  silent  way. 

Over  her  bosom  tenderly 

The  pearl-white  hands  are  prest ; 
The  lashes  lie  on  her  cheeks  so  thin, 
Where  tho  softest  blush  of  the  rose  has  been, 
j  the  blue  of  her  eyes  within 

The  pure  lids  closed  in  rest. 

Over  the  sweet  brow  lovingly 

Twincth  her  sunny  hair  ; 
She  was  so  fragile  that  Love  sent  down 
From  his  heavenly  gems,  that  soft  bright  crown, 
To  shade  her  brow  with  its  waves  so  brown, 

Light  as  the  dimpling  air. 

Gone  to  sleep  with  a  tender  smilo 

Froze  on  her  tender  lips, 
By  the  farewell  kiss  of  her  dewy  breath, 
Cold  in  the  clasp  of  the  angel  Death — 
Like  the  last  fair  bud  of  the  fading  wreath 

Whose  bloom  the  white  frost  nips. 

Robin — hashed  in  your  downy  bod, 

Over  the  swinging  bough — 
Do  you  miss  her  voice  from  your  glad  duet, 
When  the  dew  in  the  heart  of  the  rose  is  set, 
Till  its  velvet  lips  with  the  essence  wet 

In  orient  crimson  glow  ? 

Rosebud — under  your  shady  leaf, 

Hid  from  the  sunny  day — 
Do  you  miss  the.  glance  of  the  eyes  so  bright, 
Whose  blue  was  heaven  in  your  timid  sight? 
It  is  beaming  now  in  the  world  of  light 

Over  tho  starry  way. 

Hearts — where  the  darling's  head  hath  lain, 

Held  by  love's  shining  ray — 
Do  you  know  that  the  touch  of  her  gentle  hand 
Doth  brighten  the  harp  in  the  unknown  land  ! 
Oh,  she  waits  for  us  with  the  angel  band 

Over  the  starry  way. 


From  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine. 

SAFETY    OF   THE    KIGHTEOUS. 

"Fear  not;  for  they  that  are  with  us  are  more  t 
they  that  aro  with  them." — 2  Kings,  6  :  16. 

Tho  wicked  and  tho  base  do  compass  round 

Tho  pure  and  humble  in  their  righteous  way, 
And  with  fierce  onset,  and  the  trumpet's  sound, 

They  seek  tho  servants  of  the  Lord  to  slay  ; 
They  trust  in  wealth,  or  in  tho  cruel  sword, — 

Vain  idols,  that  cannot  defend  or  save  ! 
They  fear  no  thrcatcnings  of  God's  holy  Word, 

But,  trusting  in  themselves  alone,  ate  brave. 
But  though  no  human  help  tho  righteous  know, 

They  fear  not  in  the  last,  tho  trying  hour  : 
God,  through  his  gracious  love  to  them,  doth  show 

The  unseen  hosts  and  ensigns  of  his  power, 
Which  compass  them  about  on  every  side, 
In  whose  protection  they  may  safe  confide.  j.  ' 


UNIVERSAL  EMAHOIPATIOH. 

Thy  hill-tops,  New  England,  shall  leap  at  tho  cry, 
And  the  prairie  and  far -distant  West  shall  reply  ; 
It  shall  roll  o'er  the  land,  till  the  farthercst  glen 
Gives  hack  the  glad  summons  again  and  again. 

Oppression  shall  hear  in  its  temple  of  blood, 
And  read  on  its  wall  tho  hand-writing  of  God  ; 
Niagara's  torrent  shall  thunder  it  forth. 
It  shall  burn  in  tho  sentinel  star  of  the  North. 

It  shall  blaze  in  the  lightning,  and  speak  in  tho  thunder, 

Till  Slavery's  fetters  are  riven  asunder, 

And  Freedom  her  rights  has  triumphantly  won, 

And  our  country  her  garments  of  beauty  put  on. 

Tho  forests  shall  hoar  it,  and  lift  up  their  voice, 
And  bid  the  grcon  prairies  and  valleys  rejoice  ; 
And  the  Father  of  Waters  join  Mexico's  aoa 
In  tho  anthem  of  Nature  for  millions  set  free. 


HENRY  0.  WHISHT  TO  JAMES  HAUGHTOH. 

On  which  rests  the. 'Responsibility  of  the- present  Warn/ 
Bullets  and  Bayonets  between  Liberty  ami  Slavery,  the 
North  or  the  South  f 

Monroe  Centre,  (Maine,)  July  20, 1861. 
To  James  IIaugiiton,  Dublin,  Ireland  : 

Dear  James — In  a  recent  letter  to  "Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  you  ask — "What  is  II.  C.  Wright  doing-  in 
this  crisis  ?  "  Doing  his  duty  to  his  God  and  his  kind, 
in  resisting  tyrants,  by  such  means  as  to  him  seem  just, 
um!  adapted  to  the  end. 

I  have  carefully  read  your  letter.  Two  prom- 
inent points  are  presented  in  it — (1)  that  tins  war  of 
bullets  was  begun  by  the  North;  (2)  that  Abolition- 
ists have  swerved  from  their  principles,  as  Abolition- 
ists and  as  Peace-men.  In  both  I  think  you  uninten- 
tionally misjudge  us.  Allow  me  to  narrate  the  simple 
facts  respecting  the  origin  and  object  of  the  over- 
whelming scourge  that  is  now  upon  us. 

Two  antagonistic  Ideas  have  been  embodied  in  our 
national  government,  as  it  has  been  administered  ever 
since  it  went  into  operation,  March  4,  1789 — LIBER- 
TY and  SLAVERY.  The  former  is  the  thought  of 
the  North;  the  latter,  of  the  South.  From  that  day 
to  this,  these  two  Ideas  have  been  contending  for  the 
mastery.  The  issue  has  been — Shalt  Liberty  or  Sla- 
very— Free  Labor  or  Slave  Labor — Free  Institutions 
or  Slave  Institutions — hold  dominion  over  the  nation 
and  over  the  continent? 

As  early  as  1820,  a  plan  was  formed  by  the  slave- 
holders to  subject  to  Slavery  the  entire  national  do- 
main, together  with  Mexico  and  all  Central  America, 
and  the  islands  adjacent.  The  Missouri  Compromise 
was  then  formed,  giving  overall  south  of  36  deg.  30 
min.  to  slavery,  and  nominally  excluding  it  from  all 
north  of  that  line.  In  the  discussions  in  Congress  at 
that  time,  this  plan  was  clearly  unfolded.  It  seemed 
so  wild  and  improbable  that  the  North  laughed  at  it; 
but  from  that  hour  the  Slave  Oligarchy  have  kept 
that  object  steadily  in  view.  It  was  then  determined 
that  slavery  should  be  made  to  triumph,  in  the  Union, 
or  out  of  it;  by  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  on  its  ruins.  They  expected  to  do  it  by  its  aid. 
It  had  wholly  subserved  the  slave  interest  thus  far. 
In  every  instance  where  the  two  Ideas  had  grappled 
for  mastery  in  the  Legislative,  Judicial,  or  Executive 
department  of  the  Government,  slavery  had  triumph- 
ed. Slaveholders,  having  forced  the  North  into  sub- 
jection in  the  Missouri  conflict,  were  emboldened  to 
think  that,  in  due  time,  they  could  compel  it  to  allow 
slaves  to  be  hold  and  protected  in  every  Northern 
State,  and  in  all  the  territories. 

From  1820,  slaveholders  bent  their  energies  to  have 
it  recognized  as  a  fact,  by  every  department  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  whole  people,  that  the  secu- 
rity, perpetuity  and  unlimited  extension  of  slavery 
were  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Slavery  inter- 
preted that  instrument  to  suit  itself,  and  compelled 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Executive, 
and,  through  them,  the  whole  people,  to  accept  its  in- 
terpretations. The  will  of  the  slaveholder  became 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  By  threats  of  dissolu- 
tion and  civil  war,  the  North  was  driven  to  admit  the 
Constitution  to  be  just  what  he  said  it  was.  la  fact, 
the  will  of  the  slaveholder  became  the  Constitution  of 
the  National  Government,  and  nearly  every  State  gov- 
ernment, North  as  well  as  South.  To  speak,  to  print, 
or  in  any  way  to  act,  or  even  to  think  or  feel  for  lib- 
erty and  against  slavery,  was  deemed  unconstitution- 
al— that  is,  against  the  will,  the  interests  and  designs  of 
slaveholders.  Slavery,  as  an  Idea,  or  an  abstract 
right,  must  be  acknowledged,  and  slave-labor,  slave- 
society,  and  slave-institutions,  as  actualities,  must  be 
protected  and  perpetuated  under  the  Constitution. 
-The— crrrirtr  nation"  seemed- to  be -prostrated  under 
the  feet  of  the  slaveholder,  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  domestic,  social,  commercial,  literary,  po- 
litical, religious,  or  military  resistance  to  his  insolent 
and  bloody  rule.  Governors  of  Northern  States,  and 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  their  annual 
messages,  recommended  that  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachments of  slavery  should  be  made  treason 
against  the  Constitution  and  Union,  and  punished  as 
felony. 

In  1830,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  inaugurated  a  war 
of  ideas  against  slavery,  and  in  defence  of  freedom 
and  free  institutions.  He  arraigned  slavery  before 
the  tribunal  of  Humanity,  as  a  wrong  which  no 
power  in  the  universe  could  make  right — as  "the 
sum  of  all  villanies."  He  called  for  its  immediate  and 
unconditional  abolition.  Earnest,  determined,  and 
philanthropic  souls  gathered  around  him,  to  prosecute 
that  holy  war  unto  death  or  victory.  To  understand 
this  war  of  Ideas  inaugurated  by  Garrison,  and  the 
work  which  he  and  his  coadjutors  found  before  them 
to  be  done,  I  would  revert  to  the  fact,  that  two 
Ideas  had  been  embodied  in  the  government — LIB- 
ERTY and  SLAVERY.  These  two  Ideas  had  taken 
possession — the  latter  of  the  South,  the  former  of 
the  North.  In  their  nature  they  were  antagonistic 
and  irreconcilable ;  and  a  truce  or  a  compromise  be- 
tween them  was  as  impossible  as  between  gunpow- 
der and  fire,  or  truth  and  falsehood.  The  family,  the 
church,  the  school,  the  college,  finance,  commerce, 
and  local  government;  the  entire  individual,  domes- 
tic, social,  ecclesiastical,  literary,  financial  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  South,  were  based  on  slavery;  the  en- 
tire circle  of  life  in  the  North  was  based  on  liberty. 
The  habits  of  thought,  feeling  and  action,  and  the  en- 
tire character  of  the  South,  were  the  natural  fruits  of 
an  Idea  that  turned  human  beings  into  brutes  and 
chattels  ;  that  ignored,  absolutely,  all  rights  of  proper- 
ty, person  and  family,  and  made  men,  women  and 
children  mere  articles  of  merchandise,  to  be  bought 
and  sold  in  the  shambles.  The  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  North  were,  iu  part,  the  natural  fruits 
of  an  Idea,  that  asserted  and  respected  these  rights, 
and  revolted  at  the  practice  of  holding  and  using  men 
as  property. 

Consequently,  the  entire  life  of  the  South  must,  of 
necessity,  be  as  hostile  to  the  life  of  the  North  as  is 
slavery  to  liberty.  There  could  be  no  more  harmo- 
ny between  the  life  and  character  of  the  North  and 
South,  than  between  the  two  moral  and  eternal  con- 
ditions on  which  they  are  founded.  Northern  life 
must  yield  to  slavery,  or  Southern  life  must  yield  to 
liberty.  Events  favored  slavery  ;  and  free  life,  froe 
society,  and  free  institutions  fell  prostrate  before  the 
piratical  tyrant.  The  North  became  the  mere  body- 
guard of  the  slave-breeding,  slave-driving,  stave-tra- 
ding South — the  mere  watch-dogs  of  its  slave-barra- 
coons.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  their  war  of 
Ideas,  by  the  Abolitionists,  was  to  rescue  Northern 
life,  in  alt  its  modes  of  manifestation,  from  the  do- 
minion of  slavery ;  especially  to  rescue  the  literature, 
the  press,  the  politics  and  religion  of  the  North  from 
that  debasing  and  insolent  rule.  Wo  said  to  the  peo- 
ple— "Wherever  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  live  and 
act,  whether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  State — whether 
in  a  political  or  religious  party — whether  in  the  pnl 
pit  or  on  the  platform — whether  at  the  ballot-box  or 
the  communion-table — there  live  and  act  for  liberty, 
and  against  slavery." 

It  was  supposed,  that  if  the  war  of  Ideas  could  be 
made  to  culminate  in  tho  North,  in  a  majority  in 
the  Church  and  State,  at  the  communion-table  and 
ballot-box,  against  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  freedom 
and  free  institutions,  the  South  would  submit  to  that 
decision,  and  allow  the  majority  to  rule  in  regard  to 
the  existence,  extension  and  perpetuity  of  slavery,  as 
in  all  other  questions  of  social,  religious  and  govern- 
mental polity.  Thus  it  was  hoped  by  Garrison  and 
big  associates  that  the  great  and  irrepressible  conflict 
between  Liberty  and  Slavery  might  be  settled  in  a 
bloodless  battle  of  Ideas.  How  faithfully,  how  ear- 
nestly, how  heroically  the  Abolitionists  have  labored 
to  work  out  this  bloodless  result  in  favor  of  freedom, 
the  history  of  the  past  thirty  years  will  attest. 

lint,  even  Abolitionists  had  not  fully  fathomed  the 
murderous  character  of  slavery,  and  the  bloody  designs 
of  slaveholders.     These    had  determined,  as   cveuls 


avc  proved,  that,  in  case  the  war  of  Ideas  should  eul- 
linate  in  their  defeat  at  the  communion-table  and  bal- 
lot-hox,  they  would  inaugurate  a  war  of  bullets,  and 
compel  the  North  to  meet  them  on  the  field  of  blood. 
They  have  appealed  from  the  field  of  Thought  to  the 
field  of  Death, 

Of  course,  in  arraigning  slavery,  and  calling  for 
its  overthrow,  the  Abolitionists  arraigned  and  con- 
demned every  thing  in  the  social,  religious,  political 
and  commercial  institutions  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try that  sanctioned  and  sustained  it.  Near  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  of  Ideas,  John  C.  Calhoun  declared 
that  such  a  war  against  slavery,  and  against  the  charac- 
ter of  slaveholders,  was  far  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
South  than  a  war  of  bullets  and  bayonets  against  their 
lives. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  tho  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  as  national  bodies, 
were  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern,  enslaving 
and  non-enslaving  divisions.  Slaveholders  could  find 
no  security  for  slavery  in  a  union  with  Northern 
churches.  They  seceded,  and  formed  Southern 
churches,  based  on  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  as 
their'  chief  corner-stone.  The  discussion  respecting 
the  Bible  and  Church  support  of  slavery  prepared  the 
minds  of  millions  in  the  North  for  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  a  Constitutional  and  Governmental  sup- 
port of  slavery.  A  political  party  arose  in  the  North, 
that  denied  the  constitutional  right  of  slavery  to  ex- 
tend itself  into  territory  beyond  that  which  it  now 
occupied.  A  majority  of  the  voters  seized  the  idea, 
and  carried  it  to  the  polls  in  several  successive  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections.  The  party  grew 
rapidly.  It  claimed  to  be  in  its  principles  and  ac- 
tion strictly  constitutional.  Its  object  was  not  the 
non-existence  of  slavery  where  it  now  is,  but  its  non- 
existence where  it  is  not.  "  No  further  extension  of 
slavery  "  was  its  motto.  On  this  issue,  its  final  tri- 
umph seemed  secure. 

The  slaveholders  took  the  alarm.  More  loudly  and 
menacingly  than  ever,  they  threatened  civil  war  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  should  the  Repub- 
lican party  get  possession  of  it.  True  to  their  pur- 
pose to  secure  the  lasting  empire  of  slavery  in  the 
Union,  or  out  of  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  government,  or 
on  its  ruins,  they  began  more  openly  and  earnestly 
to  prepare  for  the  final  struggle.  They  foresaw  that 
if  the  Republicans  got  control  of  the  Government, 
they  could  no  longer  use  it  as  a  means  to  further 
their  plans.  Hence,  they  matured  their  scheme  of 
Secession  in  all  its  details.  They  saw  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  hands  of  the  new  party,  must  have 
freedom  and  free  labor  for  its  basis  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, must  come  to  mean  the  non-existence  as,  well  as 
the  non-extension  of  slavery.  In  short,  as  they  view- 
ed it,  it  must  become  an  Abolition  Government;  the 
active,  deadly,  eternal  foe  to  the  existence,  prosperity, 
perpetuity  and  propagation  of  slavery. 

Under  these  circumstances,  "  the  peaceful,  quiet 
secession,"  of  which  you  speak,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Secession  with  them  meant  the  total  and  abso- 
lute destruction  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  Government;  an  exterminating  war  upon  a  free 
Constitution,  a  free  Government,  free  labor,  free  in- 
stitutions, free  schools,  and,  as  one  of  their  leading 
organs  expresses  it,  (the  Richmond  Examiner,)  "every 
thing  that  has  the  prefix  free  to  it." 

Secession — the  formation  of  a  Southern  Confede- 
racy, based  upon  slavery  and  slave-labor  as  its  "cor- 
ner-stone " — the  destruction  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  Government,  and  the  substitution  of 
their  slave  Constitution  and  Confederacy  in  its  stead, 
with  Washington  for  its  capital — this  was  their  pro- 
gramme. Leading  Abolitionists  penetrated  their  plan 
of  gigantic  wrong  and  outrage,  and  promptly  and  ear- 
nestly exposed  it.  But  the  Northern  mind,  generally, 
could  not  or  would  not  take  the  alarm.  The  villany 
seemed  too  vast,  the  crime  too  dark  and  horrible. 

Meantime,  the  slaveholders  proceeded  steadily  and 
atadthity-  to  -carry  out  their  plan  to  deatroy  the  old 
government — as  follows  : — To  run  it  in  debt — to  de- 
prive it  of  its  means  to  pay — to  ruin  its  credit — to 
seize  and  retain  its  forts,  arsenals,  custom-houses  and 
mints — to  send  its  navy  to  distant  seas,  beyond  its 
reach  for  immediate  use — to  rob  its  Northern  armories 
and  navy-yards,  and  place  their  contents  in  slave 
States,  and  within  ready  reach  of  slaveholders — to 
distribute  its  troops  into  slave  States — to  corrupt  the 
officers  in  its  army  and  navy,  and  get  them  to  resign 
when  the  time  for  action  came — to  have  all  foreign 
embassies  filled  by  slaveholders — to  call  conventions 
in  the  slave  States,  and  formally  declare  them  out  of 
the  Union — to  form  a  new  government,  professedly 
recoguizing  slavery  as  its  basis,  and  its  support  as 
their  only  object — to  repudiate  all  debts  due  the  North 
in  the  South — to  confiscate  all  stocks  and  bonds  held 
by  the  North  against  the  South — to  inaugurate  a  sys- 
tem of  privateering  (piracy)  against  commerce,  "the 
peculiar  institution  "  of  the  North — to  drive  all  North- 
ern men  and  women  out  of  the  South,  or  compel  them 
to  swear  allegiance  to  or  fight  for  the  slaveoeratic  con- 
federacy— to  get  that  confederacy  recognized  by  for- 
eign powers — to  prostrate  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures iu  the  North  by  withholding  cotton,  and  thus 
drive  it  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin — to  excite  mobs  in  all 
Northern  towns  and  cities  to  put  down  all  exposure 
and  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  plans  of  slave- 
holders— and,  finally,  to  expel  the  Administration  from 
Washington,  seize  the  capita!  and  the  archives  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  inaugurate  there  the 
slave  confederacy  as  the  only  actual  government  of 
the  country,  and  compel  the  entire  North  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  rule  of  slavery  and  slave  institutions. 

Such  is  the  plan  which  is  known  to  have  been  ma- 
turely formed  in  all  its  details,  previous  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  present  Administration  on  the  4th  of  last 
March.  In  most  of  its  details,  it  has  been  literally 
carried  out.  That  Administration,  on  its  assuming 
the  reins  of  the  government,  found  the  treasury  in 
debt  825,000,000;  its  resources  dried  up;  its  troops 
scattered  where  they  were  controlled  by  the  slave- 
holders, and  but  one  ship  of  war,  of  any  account,  at 
its  command;  its  Northern  arsenals  plundered,  and  its 
Southern  arsenals,  mints,  custom-houses,  and  forts 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  traitors,  and  the  principal 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy  resigned  and  resigning, 
and  gone  over  to  the  interests  of  the  slave-breeding 
conspirators.  Never  was  a  governmental  Administra- 
tion apparently  so  helpless.  The  prospect  was  that 
the  entire  North,  with  all  tier  free  institutions,  free 
labor,  and  free  homes,  must  fall  beneath  the  iron  and 
btoody  rule  of  slavery. 

Do  you  ask,  "What  saved  the  North  from  that 
doom?"  The  slaveholders  themselves.  Howl  Two 
forts  in  the  South — Sumter  and  Pickens — were  pre- 
vented by  the  government  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  In  their  hot  haste  and  madness,  they 
gathered  ten  thousand  armed  men  around  Fort  Sum- 
ter, in  Charleston  harbor,  to  annihilate  a  little  party 
of  seventy  under  Anderson,  and  opened  their  bat- 
teries upon  them,  simply  because  the  government 
sought  to  supply  them  with  food.  The  ten  thousand 
chivalrous  (?)  and  vutorous  (?)  Southrons  triumphed 
over  the  seventy.  Repudiation  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  due  from  the  South  to  tho  North ;  confisca- 
tion of  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  the  North  against 
the  South  ;  the  blockade  of  the  Mississippi  against  the 
produce  and  commerce  of  the  North- West ;  whipping, 
tarring  and  feathering,  and  hanging  all  suspected 
Northerners  found  in  the  South  ;  calling  on  the  pirates 
of  the  world  to  make  war  upon  Northern  commerce ; 
marching  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  upon  the  capital, 
and  the  murder  of  Northern  soldiers  in  Baltimore, 
who  were  hastening  to  the  defence  of  their  capital 
and  its  archives  ; — these  enormities  aroused  and  united 
the  North,  and  convinced  them  that  resistance,  or  un- 
conditional submission  to  the  Slave  Power,  was  the 
only  alternative  left  them.  Shall  liberty  or  slavery  rule 
the  North,  the  nation,  and  the  continent?  The  .South 
forced  this  great  issue  upon  the  North;  and  this  is 
now  the  sole  and  single  issue  in  this  conflict.  Politi- 
cians, office-seekers  and  compromisers  may  call  it  a 
war  for  the  Constitution  and  Union.  licit  so;  hut 
the  entire  slaveholding  Soulh,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  the  North,  enter  into  the  war  to  settle  tho 
question',  now  and  forever,  whether  free  institution^ 


or  slave  institutions  shall  have  abiding  and  exclusive 
empire  over  this  nation  and  the  western  continent. 

You  ask,  "Is  this  statement  of  facts  true?"  Yes, 
if  the  slaveholders  are  to  be  trusted  in  their  state- 
ments of  their  own  plans  and  purposes  ;  for  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  public  speeches  and  documents  of 
Davis,  Stephens,  Yancey,  Wigfall,  Cobb,  llhett,  Wise, 
and  many  other  living  actors  in  this  great  movement 
to  secure,  propngate  and  perpetuate  slavery  and  slave 
institutions;  from  the  organs  of  this  slave  confede- 
racy, and  from  the  speeches  and  action  of  the  South- 
ern plotters  and  perpetrators  of  treason  against  justice 
and  humanity  for  the  last  forty  years.  To  this  end, 
the  South  sought  the  abolition  of  a  government,  de- 
signed to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  and  to 
place  in  its  stead  and  in  its  capital  a  government  de- 
signed to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  theft,  robbery, 
concubinage,  murder,  piracy,  and  barbarism  of  sla- 
very. Slavery  could  not  be  secure  while  liberty  was 
allowed  to  exist  by  its  side.  Slave  labor  and  slave 
institutions  could  never  be  safe  while  free  labor  and 
free  institutions  were  tolerated  by  them.  A  govern- 
ment based  on  slavery  could  never  he  sustained, 
while  a  government  based  on  liberty  was  allowed  to 
exist  in  its  presence.  This,  Callioun  and  all  the  prom- 
inent men  in  this  movement  to  sustain  "the  sum  of 
all  villanies  "  well  knew. 

The  North,  so  far  a%  this  war  is  concerned,  stands 
precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  the  South  as  the 
traveller  holds  to  the  highway  robber,  the  victim  to 
the  midnight  assassin,  or  the  peaceful  merchantman 
to  the  pirate  on  the  high  seas.  The  highwayman 
iays,  "Your  money  or  your  life  "  ;  the  traveller  must 
fight,  yield  or  die.  The  midnight  assassin  says  to 
his  victim,  "I  shall  kill  you,  or  you  must  kill  me"; 
the  victim  must  kill  or  be  killed.  The  pirate  says  to 
the  merchantman,  "I  shall  slaughter  and  plunder 
you,  or  you  must  kill  and  plunder  me."  Shall  he. 
resist,  or  die  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  Northern  peo- 
ple are  prepared  to  die,  when  such  an  alternative  is 
presented,  rather  than  kill.  They  believe  in  an  armed 
defence  of  freedom  and  free  institutions,  and  in  armed 
resistance  to  slaveholders  in  their  plans  and  efforts  to 
enslave  them.  The  South  says  to  the  North,  "The 
decisive  hour  is  come.  I  appeal  from  the  battle  of 
ideas  to  the  battle  of  bullets;  from  the  field  of  thought  to 
the  field  of  death.  Slavery  and  liberty  can  no  longer 
exist,  each  in  the  presence  of  the  other;  the  grave  is 
dug,  and  one  or  the  other  must  be  buried  in  it  so  deep 
and  safe  that  no  resurrection  trump  can  awake  it." 

Such  is  the  issue  thrust  upon  the  North  by  the 
South.  Do  you'wonder  at  this  grcafuprising? — that 
the  North  has  sent  four  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
to  meet  their  enslavers  on  the  field  of  death  ?  and 
that  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated 
to  their  support"?  Tested  by  their  own  acknowledged 
law  of  life,  they  would  prove  themselves  to  be  what 
Davis,  Stephens,  Yancey,  Wigfall,  and  tho  slavehold- 
ers generally,  have  declared  them  to  be — "  the  most 
cowardly,  most  contemptible,  and  most  detestable  of 
God's  creation,"  were  they  to  do  otherwise. 

"  Quiet,  peaceful  secession  "  I  You  and  I  are  partners 
in  business.  We  differ  in  our  modes  of  conducting 
our  business.  I  insist  on  my  way.  You  will  not 
yield.  I  secede — i.  e.,  I  proceed  to  destroy  your  busi- 
ness ;  to  burn  your  shop,  your  stores,  your  goods,  and 
take  your  life.  You  rise  to  defend  yourself;  to  resist 
my  assaults,  and  place  me  in  a  position  where  I  can 
no  longer  endanger  your  existence.  I  cry  out  against 
you  as  a  coercionist,  and  say,  "  Why  not  allow  me 
quietly  and  peacefully  to  secede  ?  "  Exactly  thus  it  is 
between  the  North  and  South.  Slavery  says  to  liber- 
ty, "  Why  not  let  me  quietly  and  peacefully  secede  ?  " 
i.e.,  Why  not  lie  still,  and  let  me  cut  your  throat? 
When  liberty  starts  into  life  to  defend  itself,  and  place 
slavery  where  it  can  no  more  harm  any  one,  shall  her 
friends  say,  "Let  the  pirate  alone — you  cannot  sub- 
due him"? 

Be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  all  the  calamities  re- 
sulting from  this  war  of  bullets,  between  the  North 
and  South,  whether  they  be  felt  in  this  or  in  other 
lands,  will,  by  the  historian,  be  laid  solely  to  the  slave- 
holders' account.  The  North  would  gladly  have  de- 
cided 'the  question  of  slavery  and  slavery  extension, 
in  a  battle  of  ideas  culminating  in  ballots  rather  than 
in  bullets.  As  decided  by  the  ballot  of  last  fall,  the 
South  would  not  accept  it.  They  resolved  to  appeal  to 
a  battle  of  bullets,  and  to  compel  the  North  to  accept 
the  challenge,  or  be  slaves  1  Time  will  decide 
whether  a  bullet  can  do  more  to  sustain  and  perpetu- 
ate slavery  and  slave  institutions  than  an  idea  had 
done. 

In  view  of  my  narrative  of  facts,  I  ask  you,  and  all 
our  friends  across  the  sea,  to  judge  whether  the  North 
is  deserving  your  sympathy  and  support,  or  your  con- 
demnation. I  cannot  but  look  to  this  conflict  as  one 
that  must  surely  end  in  the  ultimate  abolition  of  sla- 
very. No  power,  as  it  looks  to  me,  can  stay  the  hand 
now  put  forth  to  strike  the  moustcr  dead. 

You  think  we  ignore  our  peace  principles,  in  our 
manner  of  treating  the  war.  I  would  like  to  make 
answer  to  that  at  another  time.     Meanwhile,    God 

SPEED  THE  RIGHT  ! 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 
REBEL  ATROCITIES  OH  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

SHOCKING   TREATMENT   OF   THE  WOUNDED. 

Almost  too  horrible  for  credence  is  the  statement 
of  the  bayoneting  of  men  who  were  disarmed  and 
wounded,  and  incapable  of  further  hostilities;  it  is 
humiliatingly  sad  to  have  to  believe  that  our  sur- 
geous  were  charged  on  and  cut  down  by  the  rebel 
cavalry,  while  engaged  in  their  professional  duties, 
and  while  under  the  shadow  of  their  surgeon's  orcen 
scarf  and  flag — to  believe  that  our  hurt  and  dying 
men  were  deliberately  stabbed  with  bayonets," and 
cut  to  pieces  with  sabres,  and  trampled  with  savage 
glee  and  malice  under  the  horses'  hoofs  of  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry — to  believe  that  ambulances,  filled 
with  wounded  men,  were  blown  up  by  skillfully 
projected  shells— -to  believe  that  every  group  of  four 
men,  seen  bearing  from  the  field  a  wounded  soldier 
was  made  the  target,  not  of  the  musket  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  not  of  a  single  piece  of  artillery 
which  might  be  thus  aimed  by  a  single  excited  and 
irresponsible  gunner,  but  of  whole  batteries  of  rifled 
cannon,  aimed,  elevated  and  fired  by  command  of 
the  officers  in  charge,  whose  field  glasses  were 
brought  into  constant  requisition  to  determine  I  he  ex- 
act distance,  and  insure  the  utmost  precision  of  aim  • 
but  when  to  these  atrocities  is  superadded  the  state- 
ment that  a  hospital,  filled  with  wounded  men  and 
attending  surgeons,  surrounded  by  ambulances,  and 
flying  the  hospital  flag,  was  shelled,  and  was  after- 
ward deliberately  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground,  broiling  alive  our  suffering  and  helpless 
wounded  men,  the  assertion  is  too  monstrous  to 
merit  belief,  until  established  by  evidence  of  a  na- 
ture that  cannot  be  controverted. 

To  give  the  statements  of  surgeons  and  other 
officers,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  these  things,  is 
the  object  of  this  letter. 

Be  it  understood  at  first  that  I  shall  give  no  irre- 
sponsible testimony.  I  shall  not  give  any  of  the 
thousand  rumors  flying  about  of  outrages'  said  to 
have  been  seen,  but  which  cannot  be  Traced  and 
pi-^itiv  lv  sstatliehed.  1  shall  gi?s  no  statement  ..f 
common  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are  willing  to  tes- 
tify to  numberless  butcheries,  but  who  were,  per- 
haps, excited,  and  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  see 
as  much  as  they  perhaps  supposed,  1  give  only  a. 
few  accounts,  taken  from  tho  lips  of  officers,  of 
things  which  they  themselves  saw,  and  part  of 
which  they  were. 

To  advance  backward,  and  give  the  conclusion 
i>;  l:-ro  si  tting  the  premises,  t  will  saytli  ;i  the  ptosis 
arc  overwhelming  and  incontrovertible,  that  our 
wounded  men  were  systematically  murdered :  that 
our  surgeons  Were  systematically'  shot,  down;  that 
our  ambulances  wore  systematically  blown  up  bv 
shells;  and  Hiatal,  the  hist,  our  hospital,  a  church 
building,  was  charged  on  by  cavalry,  who  rode  up 
and    fired    their  revolvers  through   the   windows   at 

the  wounded  men  as  they  lay  on  the  Boors,  and  at 

the  surgeons  who  were  attending  lo  their  wants, 
and  thai,  the  enemy  eventually  set  fire  lo  the  build- 
ing anil  burned  it,  and  iu  it.  scores  of  wounded  ami 
dying  men. 

Of  course,  in  the  excitement  of  a  baffle,  there 
will  occur  cases  of  individual  Cruelty  to  prisoners, 
and  perhaps  we    should  be  slow  to    believe    in;inv  of 


the  stories  that  are  told  of  even  this  sort  of  work — 
but  that  onr  wounded  men  were  systematically  mur- 
dered is  unquestionably  true,  for  the  same  hideous 
work  was  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  field  at  once; 
ami  the  murderolis  business  was  performed,  not  by 
isolated  soldiers,  but  by  bodies  of  men  under  the 
special  command  of  ofh'eers  of  high  rank,  and  evi- 
dently in  pursuance  of  a  pre-arranged  plan. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tiiat, 
if  not  all,  at  least  certain  divisions  of  the  rebel 
army  had  instructions  not  to  take  any  prisoners,  and 
not  to  let  our  wounded  men  be  carried  oil'  the  field. 
I  proceed  to  adduce  my  proofs. 

For  the  information  of  the  uninitiated,  let  me 
premise  certain  things  that  arc  so  simple  that  it  may 
seem  folly  on  my  part,  but  1  think  it  will  have  its 
use.  An  ambulance  is  a  spring  carnage  for  carry- 
ing off  wounded  men.  It  is  of  a  peculiar  build  and 
appearance — its  character  easily  recognizable  at  the 
longest  distance  at  which  it  can  be  seen  at  all ;  and 
let  me  say  that  it  can  no  more  bo  mistaken  for  any 
other  carriage  than  a  trotting  sulky  can  be  mistaken 
for  a  locomotive  engine. 

A  surgeon  always  wears  a  green  sash,  not  only  in 
onr  own  service,  but  in  every  army  of  every  civ- 
ilized nation.  The  trimmings  of  his  uniform  are 
green,  and  therein  they  differ  from  every  other  offi- 
cer. It  is  no  more  possible  to  mistake  a  surgeon  for 
an  officer  of  hostilities,  than  to  mistake  a  drummer- 
boy  for  a  major-general. 

When,  on  or  near  the  battle-field,  a  surgeon  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  temporary  arrangements  for 
the  care  of  the  wounded,  he  selects  a  place  as  much 
sheltered  as  may  be — generally  in  a  ravine  or  be- 
hind a  hill,  and,  if  possible,  under  a  tree.  When 
the  surgeon  goes  to  work,  he  generally  takes  off  his 
green  sash,  and  hangs  it  on  a  prominent  branch  of 
the  tree,  or  displays  it  on  a  musket  stuck  in  the 
ground — the  idea  being  to  fly  the  green  scarf  in  the 
manner  of  a  flag,  to  show  that  the  place  is  under 
the  immediate  care  of  a  surgeon,  and  is  to  be  re- 
spected accordingly.  Whether  the  surgeon  thus 
displays  his  flag  or  not,  his  position  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  else.  The  wounded  men  lying 
about,  the  cruel  instruments  in  view,  the  busy  doc- 
tors in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  all  the  surroundings, 
attest  the  nature  of  the  business  there  going  on, 
and  appeal,  in  the  name  of  our  common  human  na- 
ture, to  the  best  feelings,  and  the  safest  protection  of 
the  contending  armies,  both  sides  indiscriminately. 
Now  to  authenticated  facts. 

Lieut.  S.  R.  Elliott,  of  the  79th  Regiment  N.  T. 
V.  M.,  (Highlanders,)  was  standing  near  Col.  Cam- 
eron of  his  regiment,  when  the  latter  was  struck  by 
a  shot,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  lieutenant 
and  others  instantly  rushed  to  the  fallen  officer. 
Lieut.  Elliott,  with  twelve  men  of  the  fifth  and 
tenth  companies  of  his  regiment,  raised  the  Colonel, 
and  started  to  bear  him  off  the  field.  No  sooner 
was  this  group  of  men  discerned  by  the  field  tele- 
scopes of  the  enemy,  than  they  were  made  a  target 
for  an  entire  battery  of  rifled  cannon  and  a  number 
of  infantry.  The  shots  struck  on  every  side  of 
them,  being  aimed  with  great  precision,  and  they 
were  soon  covered  witii  dust  thrown  over  them  by 
the  flying  balls.  Finally,  a  shell  thrown  by  the 
rilled  cannon  battery  struck  in  the  centre  of  the 
group,  exploded,  and  killed  five  men  of  those  who 
were  bearing  the  dying  Colonel.  The  battery  con- 
tinued to  play  on  them  until  they  were  out  of 
range,  but  they  escaped  without  further  serious 
casualties. 

Lieut.  Elliott  says  that  the  shots  which  struck 
near  them  were  not  the  chance  shots  of  a  general 
engagement,  but  were  aimed  at  them  specially — 
they  were  discovered  by  the  field  glasses  of  the 
rebels,  and  then  the  guns  were  aimed  directly  at 
them,  and  played  on  them  till  they  were  out  of 
range — and  with  what  murderous  effect  has  been 
stated. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  nature 
of  this  group,  or  their  humane  errand.  The  rebels 
saw  a  number  of  men  bearing  from  the  field  a 
wounded  officer,  and  instead  of  withholding  their 
fire,  invariably  the  practice  of  a  civilized  foe,  they 
scientifically  took  the  exact  range  of  the  retreating 
group,  and  brought  a  whole  battery  to  bear  on 
them,  killing  nearly  half  of  them  before  they  had 
succeeded  in  placing  their  dying  Colonel  in  a  place 
of  safety. 

Col.  Wood,  of  the  14th  New  York  Regiment, 
(Brooklyn,)  being  wounded,  was  placed  in  an  am- 
bulance, and  was  being  carried  off  the  field.  The 
ambulance- was  fired  at  persistently  by  a  battery  of 
rifled  cannon.  A  projectile  from  one  of  these  guns 
at  last  took  off  the  top  of  the  ambulance,  passed  ou 
and  killed  three  men  of  the  Rhode  Island  Battery, 
and  dismounted  their  gun.  The  fire  was  kept  up 
so  unremittingly,  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  am- 
bulance were  forced  to  leave  it.  In  this  case,  also, 
the  ambulance  was  made  a  special  target,  and  was 
fired  at  until  it  was  probably  destroyed. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Joseph  J.  Chambers,  now  com- 
manding the  New  York  28th  Volunteers,  the  Colo- 
nel being  wounded  and  in  the  infirmary,  tells  the 
following  story: — 

Lieut.  Colonel  Chambers  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  while  he  himself  was  hastening  for  rein- 
forcements, saw  near  the  brook  (Bull  Run)  a  rebel 
deliberately  bayonet  one  of  our  wounded  men,  who 
was  lying  near  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Even  in 
the  exigency  of  the  moment,  Col.  Chambers  wheeled 
his  horse,  rode  up  to  the  rebel,  and  shot  him  dead. 

Surgeon  Barnes,  of  the  New  York  28th  Volun- 
teers, was  in  the  fight  all  through,  and  came  out  of 
it  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  having  lost  coat,  sash,  watch, 
and  all  his  surgical  instruments,  having  been  charged 
on  by  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  field,  being  driven  from  under  a  tree 
where  he  had  established  his  temporary  quarters, 
and  where  he  was  attending  to  the  wounds  of  about 
twenty-five  injured  men,  part  of  whom  were  seces- 
sionists. 

Surgeon  Barnes  went  up  to  the  battle-field  in  the 
rear  of  the  attacking  column,  and  as  soon  as  our 
men  began  to  fall,  he  took  a  position  with  his  assist- 
ants under  a  tree,  in  a  little  ravine.  The  wounded 
men  were  brought  to  him,  and  he  took  off  his  green 
sash  and  hung  it  on  the  tree,  to  signify  that  the 
place  was  under  the  charge  of  a  surgeon.  The  in- 
jured men  were  brought  in  rapidly,  and  iu  fifteen 
minutes  he  had  under  his  charge  nearly  thirty.  As 
fast  as  possible,  he  attended  to  their  hurts,  and  in  a 
short  lime  had  been  compelled  to  perform  a  number 
of  capital  operations.  He  amputated  four  legs, 
three  arms,  a  hand  and  a  foot,  and  attended  to  a 
number  of  minor  injuries.  By  this  time  the  enemy 
had  discovered  the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the 
business  of  the  men  in  charge,  and  began  to  pour  in 
musket  balls  and  projectiles  from  rifled  cannon. 
The  place  became  unsafe  for  the  wounded  men,  and 
it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to  remove  them.  The 
Surgeon's  assistants  and  servant  had  become  sepa- 
rated from  him,  and  he  had  no  one  to  send  for  am- 
bulances, and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  wounded  men 
and  go  himself. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  procure  ambulances 
enough,  and  it  .was  probably  thirty  minutes  before 
the  Surgeon  returned  with  the  necessary  assistance. 
When  he  returned,  he  found  that  every  one  of  these 
wounded  men  had  been  bayoneted  or  sabered,  and 
was  dead.     They  were  literally  cut  to  pieces. 

Sum  up  these  facts.  There  were  thirty  men,  all 
dangerously  hurt — they  had  all  been  cared  for  by 
the  Surgeon — they  were  lying  on  the  gr:iss  in  ago- 
nies of  pain  and  thirst,  with  bandaged  stumps  of 
limbs,  resting  on  the  little  hammocks — with  their 
severed  legs  and  arms  scattered  about— and,  if  more 
could  be  needed  to  show  the  nature  of  the  place, 
the  Surgeon's  green  sash  was  Hying  as  a  flag  iu  the 
tree,  and  the  Surgeon's  instruments  were  lying  in 
sight,  and  yet  these  thirty  helpless  men  were  there 
and  then  deliberately  butchered. 

The.  Surgeon  gathered  up  his  instruments,  and 
Started  to  retire  to  the  rear,  again  to  resume  his 
duties.  He  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and,  al- 
though the  boxes  of  instruments  under  his  arms 
designated  beyond  dispute  his  rank  and  office,  tho 
infantry  and  a  full  battery  of  rifled  cannon  played 
on  him  till  he  was  out.  of  their  reach — he  was  com- 
pelled to  drop  his  instruments,  and  retreat  as  best  he 
could. 

Col.  Slocum,  of  the  New  York  2d  fteglment,  was 
wounded  by  a  grapeshot.  through  the  thigh.  The 
Surgeon  went,  to- his  assistance,  lonnd  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  dress  his  wound;  but  the  rifle  cannon 
commenced  playiug  on   them,  and  drove   them  trom 

ihe  tield.    They  retreated,  four  men  bearing  the 

Colonel.  In  a  short  time,  a  halt  was  made,  and 
again  the  rifle  cannon  of  the  enemy  plaj  ad  on 
them  and  drove  them  away.  All  this  lime  the  Colo- 
nel was  bleeding  his  life  away.     From  six  several 

positions  was  Col.  Slocum  removed  before  his  wound 
COUW  be  properly  dressed,  although  a  tourniquet,  had 

al  tii'st  been  applied.     At  Last,  they  took  shelter  in 

the  Stone  Church,  (Sndley  Church,)' which  had 
been  occupied  as  a  hospital-  This  olniroh  was  soon 
shelled  by  the  enemy.  Col.  Slocum  WHS.  1>\  Order 
of  Ihe  BUl'geon,  removed  (u  flu-,  outside  of  lite  church 


behindjfor  supposed  greater  safety,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  continual  bursting  of  the  shells  made  it 
more  dangerous  outside  than  within,  ami  the  Colo- 
nel was  again  taken  inside  the  walls,  ilis  wounds 
were  dressed,  and  he  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  re- 
moved from  the  church  to  Fairfax,  and  thence  to 
Washington,  where  he  is  now  rapidly  recovering. 

The  shelling  and  ultimate  burning  of  this  church 
is  asserted  by  a  eloud  of  witnesses. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Elliott,  of  the  7!)th  (Highlander:-; 
N.  Y.,  saw  the  rebels  shelling  the,  building  while 
the  hospital  Hags  were  flying.  He  states  that  the 
hospital  was  made  a  Special  target,  and  that  the 
attempt  by  them  to  destroy  it,  and  slaughter  our 
wounded  men,  was  deliberate,  and  was  followed  up 
with  the  most  persistent  perseverance. 

The  surgeon  of  the  71st  New  York  Regiment 
Militia  was'  in  the  hospital,  and  saw  the  shelling, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  rebels  for  its  utter  destruc- 
tion. 

Lieut.  James  Wilson  of  company  G,  New  York 
2d  Militia,  had  charge,  of  the  wounded  men  of  his 
regiment,  whom  he  escorted  to  the  hospital  (Sudley 
Church)  aud  placed  them  in  care  of  the  surgeon,  he 
himself  remaining  to  render  assistance.  In  a  short 
time  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  charged  down  to  the 
church,  firing  in  through  the  windows  with  their 
revolvers  at  the  wounded  men  as  they  lay  on  the 
floors,  and  at  the  surgeons  in  attendance.  A  num- 
ber of  men  attempted  to  escape  through  the  doors, 
and  were  sabred  as  they  came  out. 

With  Lieut.  Wilson  was  a  young  man  named 
M'Cook,  who  was  a  son  of  Judge  M'Cook,  of  New 
York.  Wilson  and  M'Cook  ran  out  of  the  building 
to  escape,  when  they  were  met  by  the  Black  Horse 
Cavalry.  M'Cook  was  shot  through  the  spine,  dead, 
and  Wilson  was  taken  prisoner.  Wilson  afterwards 
escaped  ;  one  of  the  two  men  who  had  him  in  charge 
being  shot  by  our  men,  and  he  himself  then  shot 
the  other,  who  was  a  captain  of  the  Black  Horse 
Cavalry. 

Some  members  of  the  New  York  71st  discovered 
a  lieutenant-colonel  of  an  Alabama  regiment  wound- 
ed, and  lying  on  the  ground.  He  threw  up  his 
hands  and  begged  for  his  life,  to  which  response  was 
iade,  "  We  did  not  come  here  to  fight  wounded 
men."  They  took  him  to  the  hospital,  (Sudley 
Church,)  where  he  was  cared  for  by  our  surgeons. 
He  said,  his  wounds  having  been  dressed,  "  Boys,  I 
ive  you  my  word  of  honor  that  not  a  man  in  this 
hospital  shall  be  injured  while  I  have  a  breath  of 
life." 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  rebels  removed  their 
m  wounded  from  this  hospital ;  if  they  did  not  do 
,  then  this  Alabama  colonel  was  roasted  alive  with 
r  men  when  the  secession  army  afterward  burned 
the  building. 

Some  members  of  the  71st  also  found  a  wounded 
Georgian,  whom  they  cared  for,  and  took  to  one  of 
our  surgeons.  After  his  wounds  were  dressed,  he 
said,  "  This  is  more  than  we  would  have  done  for 
you."  He  added,  "  For  God's  sake,  get  out  of  this ; 
you  are  fighting  100,000  men."  This  man  was  so 
impressed  with  the  kindness  of  our  men  that  he 
gave  to  one  of  the  71st  his  pistol  as  a  keepsake. 

Color  Sergeant  Charles  Kent,  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Zouaves,  says  he  saw  the  death  of  Captain 
Downey,  of  company  D,  Fire  Zouaves,  a  member  of 
thirty-four  engine  company.  He  states  that  Downey 
was  overpowered  by  a  superior  force  ;.  that  he  threw 
down  his  sword,  and  tossed  his  arms  over  his  head  to 
show  that  he  was  unarmed,  and  as  if  begging  for 
mercy,  but  that  he  was  instantly  transfixed  Dy  a 
score  of  bayonets.  Downey  had  led  his  company 
in  a  gallant  charge  up  to  a  battery,  and  the  last 
words  he  is  known  to  have  said  to  his  men  were 
these :  "  Boys,  remember,  New  York  is  looking  at 
you." 

Sergeant  S.  G.  Goodwin,  of  company  H,  Fire 
Zouaves,  member  of  engine  30,  saw  one  of  our  men 
lying  on  his  back  near  his  horse;  the  man  was 
severely  wounded,  if  not  already  dead.  One  of  the 
enemy  rushed  up  to  him,  and  thrice  pierced  him 
through  with  his  bayonet. 

The  same  man  saw  a  rebel  strike  at  one  of  our 
wounded  men  with  a  sabre — the  blow  missing  the 
man's  head,  but  cut  off  his  hand.  One  of  the  Fire 
Zouaves,  who  saw  the  cowardly  act,  instant!}'  shot 
the  rebel  dead. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  2d  says  he  saw  one 
of  our  men  struck  by  the  fragments  of  a  bursting 
shell,  and  knocked  down.  Two  secessionists  rode 
up  to  him,  and  finding  that;  though  momentarily 
-stunned,  the  man  was  but  slightly  hurt,  one  of  them  _ 
rolled  the  man  over,  and  the  other  deliberately  Cut 
his  throat  with  his  sabre. 

Other  instances  of  the  rebel  manner  of  dealing 
with  our  wounded  men  I  could  cite,  but  the  stories 
I  have  told,  I  think,  will  establish  beyond  question 
the  truth  of  the  following  conclusion  :■ — - 

1st.  That  as  this  slaughter  of  our  wounded  was  not 
the  work  of  a  single  company,  or  regiment  of  the 
enemy,  but  was  going  on  in  alljparts  of  the  field  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  done  in  obedience  to  an  order 
from  rebel  head-quarters. 

2d.  That,  if  this  is  the  policy  of  the  enemy,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  our  own  men  will  retaliate  in 
kind,  for  their  officers  will  never  be  able  to  restrain 
them  in  another  action. 

Every  statement  in  this  communication  about  the 
treatment  of  our  wounded  men  by  the  enemy  was 
taken  by  me  from  the  lips  of  the  officers,  whose 
names  are  herein  mentioned,  and  who  themselves 
saw  the  occurrences.  Not  a  line  is  hearsay  evi- 
dence. 


STARTLING  BtfTCHEKY, 

Since  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  I  have  conversed 
with  many  officers  and  soldiers  that  participated  in 
the  contest,  and  of  these,  scores  have  testified  to  the 
most  shocking  acts  of  torture  and  barbarity  practised 
upon  our  wounded  by  the  rebel  soldiers.  Two  fine 
appearing  young  men  of  the  Massachusetts  Fifth 
told  me  of  the  inhuman  butchery  of  one  of  their  own 
comrades  —  a  lieutenant  in  the  company  in  wdiich 
they  belong.  He  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  after  crawling 
some  rods  in  his  attempt  to  escape.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  squad  of  rebels,  one  of  whom  de- 
manded of  the  wounded  loyalist  his  name  and  place 
of  residence. 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Frank  Smith,"  replied  the  pros- 
trate and  bleeding  soldier,  "  and  I  belong  to  the 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers." 

"  Win  don't  you  say  at  once  that  you're  a  G — d 
d— d  Yankee  V"  retorted  one  of  the  rebel  assassins, 
at  the  same  time  displaying  a  long,  murderous-look- 
ing knife,  and  with  it  making  such  demonstrations 
to  show  bis  bloody  intentions. 

The  young  lieutenant  made  no  cowardly  appeals 
for  mercy,  yet  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  treat- 
ment, thus  extended  to  a  wounded  prisoner  of  war. 
"  You  understand,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  surrender- 
ed, and  you  certainly  cannot,  mean  to  kill    me!" 

The  immediate  response  to  this  was  not  heard  by 
our  informants,  but.  they  heard  several  of  the  rebels 
cry  out,  "Kill  him!  He's  a  d — d  bluc-bcHicd  Yankct,  ! 
Knife  him!" 

"  And  where  were  you  that  you  did  not  shoot  the 
villains  ?  "  1  inquired. 

"  We  were  cut  oil'  from  onr  regiment."  replied 
one  of  my  informants,  "and  were  hiding  in  a  thick 
clump  of  bushes,  within  a  few  yards  of  straggling 
bands  of  the  enemy,  ami  were  watching  a  chance 
to  make  our  escape.  The  least  noise  would  have 
cost  us  our  lives.  Indeed,  we  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  be  discovered,  and  share  the  late  of  our 
comrade.  Besides,  one  of  our  muskets  was  broken, 
so  that  we  could  have  fired  but  a  single  shot.  We 
staid  till  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Frank,     He  did 

his  best  to  defend  himself;   but  his  anus  ivnr  held  bif 
the  cotvardty  devils,  while  thr  infrnal  butclar  irith  the 

bowie  knife  cut  his  throaty  as  war  us  ur  can  judge, 

almast  stririnii  his  land  fn   ■.'.-■ 
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The  United   States  Constitution   is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 

!I3?-"  What  order  of  men  under  the  most  absolute  of 
monarchic*,  or  the  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  lose  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  ono 
Bpeeies  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-aix  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  the  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  .  .  .  It  ia  doubly  tainted  with  tho 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  ia 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  defino  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation— a  representation  of  property  under  tho 
name  of  persons.  "Little  did  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quincv  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Editor. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PRESS  ON  THE  "WAR. 

We  commend  the  following  extracts  from  South- 
ern papers  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
clamor  for  peace,  if  they  had  sufficient  confidence 
that  they  could  make  their  influence  felt.  The 
Richmond  Whig,  assuming  that  the  North  is  in  fear 
of  losing  Washington,  says  : — 

"  They  arc  alarmed  for  Washington,  hut  they 
have  not  yet  begun  to  tremble  for  New  York  and 
Boston.  As  England  and  France  knew  that  there 
would  be  no  stable  peace  with  the  treacherous, 
knavish,  cowardly  and  cruel  Chinese,  short  of  Pekin, 
so  we  know  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  with 
the  Chinese  counterparts  on  this  continent  until 
Confederate  cannon  overawe  New  York,  and  Con- 
federate legions  bivouac  on  Boston  Common.  Boston 
is  the  Pekin  of  the  Western  China;  and  'On  to 
Pekin '  is  the  watchword  of  Southern  armies.  Wash- 
ington is  a  mere  circumstance.  We  don't  want  it, 
any  further  than  to  dislodge  the  obscene  birds  that 
now  infest  it.  Baltimore,  too,  which  inspires  the 
tyrants  with  so  much  terror,  is  not  worth  a  moment's 
consideration — beyond  breaking  the  fetters  (in  pass- 
ing) of  that  outraged  people.  Our  true  goal  is 
Pekin — the  headquarters  of  the  genuine  Tartar  horde, 
with  their  gangs  and  stint-guns.  The  military  occu- 
pation of  the  Yankee  capital  can  alone  give  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future. 
Then  up  with  the  universal  shout,  On  to  Pekin!" 

The  Richmond  Dispatch,  grown  haughty  and  self- 
reliant  since  the  Bull  Hun  affair,  thus  repudiates  the 
idea  of  foreign  intervention,  and  advocates  entire 
non-intercourse  with  the  North,  even  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Southern  Confederacy  should  be 
established : — 

"  The  experiment  of  republican  institutions  is 
lost  at  the  North,  and  it  can  only  be  saved  at  the 
South  by  maintaining  a  strict  non-intercourse  with 
the  moral  Sodom  and.  political-  Pandemonium  on  our 
borders  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit.  We 
are  wdling  to  agree  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities; 
but  if  any  foreign  mediation  shall  exact  con  cessions 
of  intercourse,  and  commercial  and  political  privi- 
lege, as  a  bargain  and  stipulation,  it  will  exact  what 
cannot  be  granted  without  destruction  to  our  social, 
political  and  commercial  integrity. 

The  case,  therefore^  is  not  one  for  arbitration. 
The  South  cannot  refer  so  grave  a  question  as  that 
of  ner  independence  to  any  arbitration,  much  less 
to  that  of  a  foreign  potentate.  Did  ever  two  liti- 
gants refer  to  arbitration  the  question  of  either  one's 
slavery  ?  Independence  is  a  question  that  cannot 
he  referred  by  the  South,  and  that  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  question  really  involved  in  the  present  contest. 
The  Yankee  may  become  sick  of  the  war,  and  is 
capable  of  descending  from  a  demand  of  our  ser- 
vice and  fealty  to  begging  the  privilege  of  peddling 
his  wooden  nutmegs  and  bark  clocks  through  our 
country ;  but  neither  of  these  demands  are  proper 
for  mediation,  and  we  should  be  very  wary  of  grant- 
ing treaty  privileges  of  trade.  Despairing  of  con- 
quering the  South  by  open  hostilities,  they  will  try 
the  artifice  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  and  attempt 
to  introduce,  by  means  of  trade  privileges,  the 
wooden  horse  into  our  midst.  It  is  only  some  pur- 
pose of  this  sort  that  mediation  can  accomplish; 
and  we  should  distrust  and  eschew  such  schemes,  as 
the  Trojans  learned  to  distrust  their  enemies,  eveu 
when  bearing  pretended  gifts." 


military  should  constitute  a  leading  part  of  every 
white  man's  education.  The  right  of  voting  should 
be  a  high  privilege,  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  only 
who  are  worthy  to  exercise  it.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  South  should  be  brought  into 
,a  high-toned  aristocracy,  duly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  its  own  functions,  and  its  obligations  to 
freedom  and  civilization." 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OP  WALD0B0R0'  ON  THE 
WAR. 

At  a  Democratic  caucus  held  in  Waldoboro', 
Maine,  on  Saturday,  17th  inst.,  at  which  delegates 
were  chosen  to  attend  the  State  Convention,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted.  They  are  curi- 
osities in  a  literary  point  of  view.  Ignorance,  men- 
dacity and  malignity  struggle  to  find  appropriate 
expression,  and  the  result  will  excite  nothing  but 
contempt  :— 

"  1st.  Resolved,  That  the  present  civil  war  was 
brought  upon  the  country  against  the  solemn  admo- 
nitions of  the  Democrats,  by  a  combination  of  reck- 
less, ambitious  and  fanatical  men,  priests,  abolition- 
ists and  disunionists,  calling  themselves  Republicans. 
That  the  so-called  Republican  party  has  furnished  a 
precedent  for  the  Southern  Rebellion  in  its  own  re- 
fusal to  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  the  expounder  of  the  Constitution. 
The  active  orators  of  that  party  in  the  late  Presi- 
dential campaign  outraged  brotherly  feeling,  and 
violated  the  truth  in  speeches  on  the  stump,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating,  as  they  did  create  at  the  North, 
hatred  and  hostility  to  the  South  and  Southern 
rights..  That  at  all  times,  since  the  so-called  Repub- 
lican party  came  into  power,  their  aim  has  been  to 
preserve  their  party  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
power  and  plunder,  rather  than  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  present  war  might 
have  been  prevented,  had  the  party  in  power  been 
as  anxious  to  save  the  country  as  to  save  the  party. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  managers  of  the  party  in 
power  are  anxious  to  protract  the  present  war,  not 
from  desire  or  hope  of  restoring  the  Union  to  its 
former  glory,  but  solely  as  a  means  of  enriching 
themselves  by  plunder,  and  gratifying  their  ambition 
for  place  and  power;  that  their  new-born  profes- 
sions of  love  for  the  Union  are  not  the  honest  ex- 
pressions of  change  in  opinions,  but  are  prompted 
by  fear  of  losing  a  large  share  of  public  patronage; 
and  their  unwillingness  to  adhere  to  their  cherished 
mottoes,  '  Let  the  South  go  and  the  Union  slide,'  is 
checked  for  the  present  by  the  possession  of  national 
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HON.   D.   S.   DICKINSON'S   SPEECH. 

This  veteran  Democrat  has  been  making  a  power- 
ful speech  in  AVyoming  county,  Penn.  His  idea  of 
meeting  the  crisis  is  as  far  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  Breckinridge  school  of  Democracy.  Speaking 
of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  he 
said:  "If  I  had  possession  of  a  traitor,  and  no  other 
remedy  would  arrest  treachery,  I  would  suspend  the 
writ,  and  the  individual,  too." 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  earnest  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  speech  : — 

"  But  what  is  the  true  way  of  putting  down  what 
I  shall  term  a  rebellion  V  And  we  can  all  agree  in 
one  thing:  that  that  rebellion  is  either  right  or 
wrong,  justifiable  or  unjustifiable — to  be  approved 
or  condemned,  as  a  whole.  If  it  is  right  for  a  por- 
tion of  this  country  to  take  up  arms  against  -this 
Government,  it  is  right  to  sustain  such  action;  and 
if  they  are  wrong,  they  should  be  put  down  by  the 
power  of  the  people.  (Applause.)  There  is  no 
half-way  house  in  this  matter — no  tarrying-place  be- 
tween sustaining  the  Government  and  attempting  its 
overthrow.  There  is  no  peace  proposition  that  will 
suit  the  case  until  the  rebellion  is  first  put  down. 
(Applause.)  And  were  I  in  favor  of,  or  disposed  to 
tamper  with  this  rebellion,  or  aid  or  countenance  it, 
I  woald  go  and  take  up  arms  with  them.  Because, 
if  it  is  right  for  them  to"  take  up  arms,  it  is  right  for 
them  to  have  armed  aid  and  assistance.  If  they  are 
wrong,  if  they  are  guilty  of  treason,  and  murder, 
and  arson,  then  they  should  be  overthrown  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  (applause,  and 
cries  of  '  good ')  ;  and  put  down  so  that  no  resurrec- 
tion day  will  ever  find  rebellion  again.  (Renewed 
applause.) 

"  When  my  Democratic  or  Republican  friends, '  or 
any  other  man,'  are  disposed  to  call  the  President  to 
account,  (and  I  am  not  his  defender,)  I  merely  beg 
when  they  get  through  with  him,  they  will  merely 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  &  Co.  have 
gone  strictly  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States'?  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  have 
the  impression  that  instituting  a  pretended  govern- 
ment within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States; 
that  stealing  the  treasures  of  our  government,  its 
ships;  betraying  its  commands;  firing  upon  its  forti- 
fications; organizing  piracy  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
a  long  list  of  other  and  kindred  acts — I  have  theim- 
I  say,  that  these  are  slight  infringements 


THE  RULING   RACE. 

The  following  article,  from  the  Richmond  Whig, 
discloses  the  purpose  of  the  South  to  overthrow  our 
republican  government,  and  establish  in  its  stead  a 
pro-slavery  aristocracy.  As  an  authoritative  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment  of  the  Southern  rebels, 
and  the  principles  upon  which,  if  successful,  they 
intend  to  govern  the  whole  American  continent,  it 
deserves  serious  consideration  : — 

"  We  are  too  close  pressed  and  too  much  influ- 
enced by  the  great  events  which  are  passing,  to  in- 
dulge much  in  philosophizing.  But  the  rout  and 
dispersion,  at  the  great  pitched  battle  near  Manassas, 
bring  into  bold  relief  the  great  fact,  that  the  Yan- 
kees are  humbugs,  and  that  the  white  people  of  the 
slaveholding  Stales  are  the  true  masters — the  real 
rulers  of  this  continent.  Under  every  disadvantage 
on  our  side,  the  preparations  for  the  combat  were 
made.  The  Northern  States  had  seized  upon  all 
the  common  property  of  the  partnership,  had  mo- 
nopolized the  whole  navy  and  army,  and  all  the 
material,  with  the  entire  machinery  of  government 
in  full  operation ;  and  boasted  that  they  had  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  men  and  money  to  wage  an 
interminable  war.  For  months,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, they  have  been  diligently  engaged  in 
organizing  their  forces. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  most  vaunted  military 
character  of  the  age — not  of  their  creation,  though, 
for  they  never  produced  a  genius  capable  of  any- 
thing beyond  arranging  a  hotel  or  working  a  steam 
engine,  or  directing  some  mechanical  contrivance, — 
'they  expended  millions  of  money  and  drilled  armies 
of  three  hundred  thousand,  and  equipped  them  in 
a  style  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  war.  They  met 
the  rude  and  poorly  equipped  volunteers  of  the 
Southern  States,  drawn  from  their  peaceful  voca- 
tions for  the  first  time,  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
they  are  routed  and  slain  by  the  thousand,  and 
driven  like  chaff  before  a  high  wind.  Though 
guided  by  the  highest  military  talent,  (of  Virginia 
short-grass  growth,)  they  have  nothing  to  rely  upon 
but  their  numbers,  and  that,  in  the  fight,  proves  an 
element  of  weakness. 

The  fact  is,  the  Yankees  are  very  little  better 
than  the  Chinese.  They  lay  the  same  stress  on  the 
jingle  of  their  dollars  that  the  Celestials  do  on  the 
'noise  of  their  gongs.  Originally  endowed  with  no 
single  amiable  "trait,  they  have  cultivated  the  arts 
of  money-getting  and  cheating,  until  gain  has  be- 
come their  God,  and  they  imagine  it  to  be  omnipo- 
tent. With  money  in  their  pockets,  won  from  a 
generous  and  chivalrous  race — and  multitudinous  as 
Norway  rats,  they  are  swollen  with  conceit,  and  fan- 
cied that  they  were  fit  for  empire.  And  yet  they 
do  not  possess  one  gentlemanly  attribute,  nor  a 
single  talent  that  qualifies  them  for  war.  Of  the 
very  first  element  they  are  destitute.  They  don't 
even  know  how  to  ride  a  horse — a  talent  only  to  be 
acquired  in  youth,  amid  gentle  avocations.  And  as 
to  arms,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  never  shot  a 
gun  ;  and  we  have  it  on  very  good  authority  that 
Old  Seott  lost  all  patience  in  attempting  to  teach 
them  how  to  load  a  gun.  The  vile  old  wretch! 
he  reaps  a  just  reward  for  his  treason  and  his  tal- 
ents misapplied. 

The  break-down  of  the  Yankees,  their  utter  un. 
fitness  for  empire,  forces  dominion  upon  us  of  the 
South.  We  are  compelled  to  take  the  sceptre,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  prepare  ourselves  to  our  destinies. 
We  must  elevate  our  race,  every  man  of  if  -breed 
them  up  to  arms,  to  command — to  empire.     The  art 


that  our  Southern  brethren  are 
not  justified  by  us  in  withdrawing  from  Congress, 
and  taking  up  arms  to  protect  themselves  in  their 
rights,  thus  leaving  the  country  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Abolitionist's,  and  their  friends  in  the  North; 
at  the  mercy  of  a  party  whose  history  is  a  record  of 
misrule  and  corruption,  distinguished  for  its  mob- 
spirit,  and  its  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  free 
speech ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  Southern  rights  would 
have  been  fully  sustained  had  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  House  remained  in  their 
places. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  we  do  not  admit  the  consti- 
tutional'right  of  a  State,  or  a  number  of  States,  to 
secede,  but  do  consider  that  secession  is  revolution 
and  should  be  treated  as  such;  and  as  all  hopes  of 
saving  the  Union  by  compromise  are  lost,  wdiile  the 
Abolitionists  have  control  of  the  State  and  nation, 
men  that  will  not  yield  an  inch  to  save  the  Union, 
but  are  determined  to  abolish  slavery  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  country  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  that  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  people  united,  as  our  Southern 
brethren  now  are,  by  the  late  illegal  acts  of  the 
Administration*  cannot  be  conquered,  and  if  con- 
quered, could  not  be  held  m  subjugation,  without 
converting  our  government  into  a  military  despot- 
ism ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  method  of  ad- 
justing this  unhappy  controversy,  without  more  seri- 
ous consequences,  is  to  let  the  seceded  States  depart 
in  peace,  reclaiming  as  many  of  the  border  States 
as  a  true  spirit  of  compromise  will  allow  on  our 
part,  with  an  eye  to  the  mutual  benefits  and  inter- 
ests and  happiness  of  the  whole  people,  would  be 
better  served  by  two  separate  friendly  governments 
than  by  a"  continuation  of  a  Union  only  in  name, 
and  a  government  daily  breaking  and  evading  the 
Constitution  in  its  misrule  of  the  country  drenched 
in  fraternal  blood. 

5th.  Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  by  adopting 
the   principles   of  the  foregoing    resolutions,    with 

Sriesteraft  and  Abolitionism  crushed  out  in  the 
'orth,  and  the  follies  of  the  past  for  a  guide,  there 
will  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  a  more 
permanent  basis,  and  the  United  States  restored  to 
its  former  greatness  and  prosperity. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  our  system  of  government 
was  formed  by  compromise  and  concession,  and  can 
only  exist  in  its  purity  by  the  same;  that  civil  war 
is  disunion,  and  if  persisted  in  must  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  with  ruin,  and  the  persons 
or  parties  that  commend  or  sustain  the  war,  North 
or  South,  are  dlsunionists  in  practice,  and  are  only 
hastening  its  destruction,  and,  besides,  burdening 
the  country  with  an  enormous  national  debt,  but 
believe  that  many  such  arc  honest  in  their  opinions, 
but  are  induced  to  pursue  that  course  with  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  Union  can  he  preserved  by 
coercive  measures,  therefore  cordially  inviting  all 
thinking  and  discriminating  men  that  are  for  pur- 
suing that  course,  that  it  will  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  whole  people  to  take  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, and  if  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  resolutions 
are  correct,  to  cooperate  with  us  m  accomplishing 
our  objects  and  save  the  country  from  further  blood- 
shed, bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  we  are  for  the  whole  Union 
— East,  West,  North  and  South  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  sorrow  and  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to 
favor  the  separation  of  this  once  great  and  happy 
family  of  States  ;  but  believing  it  to  be  our  best  and 
only  hope  of  saving  our  part  of  the  wreck  from 
utter  rum  and  destruction,  and  furthermore,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Abo- 
lition party  now  in  power  should  be  replaced  by  a 
party  whose  sentiments  would  be  respected  hy  the 
people  of  the  South,  in  order  fo  make  such  compro- 
mises and  mutual  agreements  as  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  North,  we  therefore  instruct  our  del- 
egates to  vote  for  such  men  as  will  sustain  the  prln- 
Ciples  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

"  A  Douglas  Democrat,"  who  communicates  these 
resolutions,  says  that,  they  embody  the  sentiments  of 
the  Breckinridge  Democracy  of  the  county. 


f^r1  A  traitorous  correspondent  of  the  Philadel- 

fihia  Christian  Observer  writes — "  The  Peace  party  in 
Delaware,  which  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  par- 
ty, are  unable  to  comprehend  how  war  is  to  recon- 
struct our  Union,  or  how  our  Government  is  to  be 
sustained  by  trampling  underfoot  our  Constitution 
and  Laws;  or  how  the  dignity  of  that   Constitution 

is  to  be  maintained  by  the.  Eolation  of  its  most  sa- 
cred obligations,  by  those  who  have  sworn  to  protect 
and  defend  it." 


pre 

upon  the  Constitution,  and  may  require  examination. 
(Laughter.)  But  I  want  to  have  my  Constitution 
friends  come  alon<r  with  me,  and  when  they  get  the 
Administration  all  regulated  and  on  the  constitution- 
al track,  to  look  at  this  matter  a  little  ;  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  requires  attention.  I  know  not  wheth- 
er Mr.  Lincoln  has  observed  the  Constitution ;  in- 
deed, for  all  the  purposes  of  resisting  the  rebellion, 
I  care  not.  It  is  due  to  him  to  sayr,  however,  that  he 
has  seemed  to  be  in  good  faith  attempting  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  He  has  not  done  all  things  as 
I  would  have  done  them,  because  I  would  have  mul- 
tiplied his  men  by  about  four,  and  where  he  has 
struck  one  blow,  I  would  have  struck  a  dozen. 
(Laughter  and  cheering.)  Therefore  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  that  respect.  When  the  day  comes,  we 
can  have  a  settlement  with  him,  for  he  is  to  be  held, 
with  all  other  officers,  to  a  strict  account.  But  1 
would  not  do  even  that  under  the  smoke  of  an  ene- 
my's guns." 

SPEECH  OF  GOT.  0.  P.  MORTON,  AT  R0CK- 
VILLE,  INDIANA. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  Union  meeting  was  held 
in  Parke  county,  on  which  occasion,  by  invitation, 
Gov.  Morton,  R.  J.  Ryan  and  Judge  Williams  ad- 
dressed the  people.  We  make  the  following,  ex- 
tracts from  Governor  Morton's  speech: — 

All  republican  government  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  when  the  will  of  the  people  has  been 
expressed  through  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  all 
parties  and  all  men  must  submit.  Unless  this  prin- 
ciple be  unconditionally  admitted,  republican  gov- 
ernment cannot  exist  for  a  day.  For  illustration  of 
this  truth,  I  might  refer  to  the  history  of  Mexico, 
where  each  election  is  followed  by  a  revolution ; 
where  the  minority  refuse  to  submit  to  the  majority, 
and  fly  to  arms  for  the  redress  of  every  fancied 
grievance.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  republi- 
can governments  in  France  and  other  countries  in 
Europe-  Every  officer  of  the  government,  when 
properly  elected,  becomes  the  officer  and  agent  of 
the  people,  whether  they  favored  his  election  or  not, 
and  all  loyal  citizens  recognize  him  as  such. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  when  elected,  although  I  did  not 
favor  his  election,  became  my  President,  and  any 
insult  offered  to  him  by  a  foreign,  power,  or  any  re- 
sistance to  his  lawful  authority  by  domestic  foes, 
was  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  me  and  every  citi- 
zen of  the.  United  States.  Some  people  there  are 
who  are  so  incredibly  stupid  as  to  be  unable  to 
any  difference  between  the  government  and  the 
mere  agents  who  carry  it  on  for  the  time.  ,  Govern- 
ment is  intended  to  be  permanent,  while  the  officers 
by  whom  it  is  administered  are  ever  changiii: 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Jackson  have  passe 
away,  but  the  government  they  administered  still 
lasts,  and  I  trust  will  last  forever.  The  men  who 
now  control  public  affairs  will,  m  a  few  short  years, 
have  passed  from  the  stage  of  action;  but  we  trust 
the  government  will  survive  them.  The  man  who 
would  refuse  to  protect  the  government  merely  be- 
cause he  did  not  like  the  men  who  carried  it  on, 
would  display  as  little  sense  as  the  inebriate  who 
should  refuse  to  protect  his  dwelling  from  the  flames 
because  he  did  not  like  the  agency  of  water. 

This  is  not  a  war  of  parties,  but  of  the  whole 
people.  The  interests  involved  rise  as  far  above 
mere  party  considerations  as  the  heavens  are  above 
the  earth.  The  man  who  stands  aloof  from  the 
great  contest,  higgling  about  his  party,  is  shorts 
sighted,  and  fails  to  comprehend  the  time  in  which 
he  lives.  Parties  can  only  exist  in  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  when  tho  government  falls,  they  fall  along 
with  it.  The  Democratic,  Whig  and  Republican 
parlies  have  each  sought  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment.   Rut  if  the  government  should  pass  away, 

there  would  be  nothing  left  to  administer.  If  there 
is  any  poor  partisan  here,  to-day,  who  believes  that, 
after  the  government  has  been  destroyed,  he  will 
have  his  party  left  and  may  enjoy  it,  I  yield  him  up 
in  despair.  The  Almighty  has  enveloped  Ins  intel- 
lect in  eternal  night,  and  foreordained  that  he  should 
be  a  fool  forever  and  ever. 

The  charge  is  made  in  this  county  that  this  war 
w;is  begun  by  Lincoln  to  bring  about  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  man  who  utters  this  charge  is  at- 
tempting to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  and 
treason  against  the  government.  Every  intelligent 
man  knows  that,  before  Lincoln  wax  inaugurated, 
the  rebels  hail  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  in 
the-  field;  had  laid  siege  to  Fort  Pickens  imd  Sum- 
ter; had  robbed  tin'  mint  at  New  Orleans  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars;  and  plundered  various  forts  and 


arsenals  of  two  hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms' 
and  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery;  had  confis- 
cated the  debts  due  from  citizens  of  seceded  States 
to  the  people  of  the  North,  thus  robbing  them  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  had  murdered  or 
driven  from  the  seceded  States  every  man  of  North- 
ern birth,  or  that  entertained  a  lingering  attach- 
ment for  the  Constitution  of  his  country. 

The  object  of  a  falsehood  so  foul  and  monstrous 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  to  distract  the  people 
of  the  North  and  palsy  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  it  may  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  scoun- 
drels who  are  seeking  its  destruction.  This  would 
be  its  effect,  if  any  it  had,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
its  aim. 

But  it  is  said  we  must  have  peace,  and  could  have 
peace  if  we  would.  I  love  peace  as  much  as  any 
man.  Its  sweets  are  as  delicious  to  my  taste  as  to 
that  of  any  human  being.  But  when  I  say  this,  1 
mean  peace  that  is  safe,  peace  that  is  crowned  with 
liberty  and  the  blessings  of  an  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion. 1  do  not  mean  that  peace  which  is  the  sleep 
of  death ;  which  is  purchased  by  foul  dishonor  ;  nor 
that  peace  which  is  but  another  name  for  submission 
to  tyrants  and  traitors.  It  is  utter  folly  to  talk 
about  peace,  without  pointing  out  some  method  by 
which  it  may  be  obtained.  1  know  of  but  two  con- 
ditions now  upon  which  peace  can  be  had.  The 
first  is  by  submitting  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union 
and  the  "destruction  of  the  government.  The  second 
is,  by  the  submission  of  the  traitors  now  in  arms. 
And  I  'appeal  to  you,  to-day,  to  answer  the  question 
in  your  hearts,  upon  which  of  these  conditions  do 
you  demand  peace  ?  Who  are  the  men  that  are 
thus  clamoring  for  peace  upon  any  terms  ?  They 
are  not  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky,  of  Missouri, 
of  Tennessee,  of  Maryland,  or  of  Virginia.  But 
they  are  small  clans  scattered  throughout  the  North- 
ern States,  who  are  violently  suspected  by  their 
neighbors  of  not  being  Union  men,  but  men  who 
would  flourish  most  and  rejoice  most  in  a  period  of 
general  anarchy,  and  social  and  political  dissolution. 
But  we  are  told  that,  unless  we  at  once'suspend 
hostilities,  and  secure  peace  upon  any  other  terms, 
an  enormous  public  debt  will  be  contracted,  which 
will  oppress  the  people  for  generations  to  come.  A 
large  public  debt  is,  undoubtedly,  a  calamity;  but 
there  are  greater  calamities.  What  will  it  profit  a 
people  if  they  should  gain  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
world,  but  lose  their  government,  and  with  it  their 
liberty  ?  In  my  judgment,  the  man  who  can  de- 
liberately weigh  gold  in  the  scale  against  the  ex- 
istence of  this  government,  and  the  liberties  of  this 
people,  is  either  an  idiot  or  a  traitor.  If  there  is 
such  a  man  in  Parke  county,  may  God  forgive  him, 
for  I  cannot.  What  matters  it  whether  this  war 
shall  cost  au  hundred  millions  or  a  hundred  thousand, 
if  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  maintain  the  Union, 
and  transmit  this  government  to  our  children  ? 
Considered  in  a  merely  financial  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  the  best  investment  the  American  people 
ever  made.  If  the  government  falls,  what  becomes 
of  the  value  of  property  ?  What  becomes  of  com- 
merce ?  of  public  and  private  institutions  ?  of  pros- 
perity of  every  kind? 

The  folly  of  the  man  who  refuses  to  sustain  the 
government,  because  it  will  cost  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  do  so,  is  only  equalled  by  him  who  should 
refuse  to  purchase  necessary  food  because  it  is  ex- 
pensive, and  voluntarily  starves  himself  to  death  in 
order  that  he  may  live  to  enjoy  a  large  fortune. 
Financially  considered,  secession  is  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  befal  the  nation,  and  especially 
the  people  of  these  Western  States.  The  Missis- 
sippi river  would  become  the  property  of  a  foreign 
government,  and  we  should  be  cut  off  from  any  out- 
let to  the  Gulf,  except  upon  such  terms  as  should 
be  graciously  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  traitors  now 
in  arms.  The  manufactures  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  Indiana  would  not  be  allowed  to  float 
down  the  Mississippi  river  to  find  a  market,  except 
on  compliance  with  the  conditions  and  payment  of 
the  duties  prescribed  by  the  dictatorship  at  Rich- 
mond. The  Revolutionary  War  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  How 
much  easier  would  it  have  been  to  have  paid  the 
little  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  upon  tea  !  And 
can  you  doubt  that  the  men  who  now  urge  the  cost 
of  this  war  as  an  objection  to  it  would,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  objected  to  the  Revolution  had  they 
lived  during  that  period  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  this  war  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  compromise,  and  could  now  be  settled 
by  a  compromise.  While  we  were  babbling  of  a 
compromise  last  winter,  the  traitors  were  stealing 
arms,  plundering  mints,  investing  fortresses,  and 
marshaling  armies  into  the  field.  What  Is  there  to 
compromise  now,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  the  existence  of  the  government?  Do  the 
traitors  offer  us  any  compromise?  No.  On  the 
contrary,  their  ultimatum  is  the  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  But  how  would  these 
men  go  about  proposing  a  compromise  to  an  enemy 
who  has  an  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  and 
who  spits  in  the  nation's  face  whenever  the  word  is 
mentioned;  who  declares  that  secession  and  dis- 
union are  the  glorious  consummation  of  the  toil  and 
travail  of  more  than  thirty  years;  who  affirms  that 
the  free  institutions  at  the  North  are  a  failure,  that 
tho  only  true  foundation  for  government  is  African 
slavery,  and  that  the  laboring  classes  of  tho  North 
arc  serfs  and  vassals,  beneath  the  mental  and  moral 
dignity  of  the  slave  upon  the  plantation  ? 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  secession  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  as  early  as  1829.  Its  first 
effort  at  the  destruction  of  the  government  was 
made  in  1833,  -in  the  nullification  movement  in 
South  Carolina,  based  ostensibly  upon  the  tariff 
question.  Gen.  Jackson  then  predicted  that  the 
next  effort  would  be  predicated  upon  the  slavery 
question,  and  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  From 
that  time  forward,  secession  has  been  kept  alive 
under  the  deceitful  and  specious  title  of  "  State's 
Rights";  and  yet  these  constitutional  doctors  pro- 
pose to  cure  this  chronic  secession  cancer  by  'lie 
application  of  a  mild  compromise  plaster.  But  I 
tell  you,  No!  The  only  cure  for  the  canceristbe 
knife.  We  must  cut  out  the  gangrened  and  rotten 
parts,  and  extract  the  very  roots  of  the  devouring 
ulcer.  Coufpromise  roots  und  herbs  are  of  no  avail 
in  a  case  like  this.  The  Southern  Commissioners, 
sent  to  Washington  last  Spring,  offered,  no  compro- 
mise, and  would  listen  to  none.  Their  haughty  and 
traitorous  demand  was,  thai,  we  should  consent  lo 
the  dissolution  of  the  Unh.:»,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  government.  They  sal*  if  this  govern- 
ment, would  write  lis  name  upon  a  blank  piece  of 
paper,  and  allow  them  to  write  over  it  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  would  compromise  this  diffi- 
culty and  return  to  the  Union,  they  had  none  to 
write. 

A    proposition    to   com    remise    now   is   simply    a 

proposition  to  surrender,  and  the  man  who  makes 

it,  disguise   it  as  ho   may,  means  that.,  and   nothing 
else. 

We  are  fighting  now  to  preserve  what  our  fathers 
fought  to  win.  They  established  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  we  will  uphold  it.      If  their  eause  was 

sacred,  then  is  ours  sanctified  by  their  blood,  and 
should,  if  necessary,  he  sealed  with  our  own. 


To  concede  practically  or  theoretically  the  doc- 
trine of  secession,  upon  which  this  rebellion  is 
based,  is  lo  concede  the  destruction  of  our  social  and 
political  institutions.  That  doctrine  is,  that  any 
State  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  at 
pleasure,  without  consulting  the  National  Govern- 
ment or  the  other  States.  This  being  admitted,  it 
requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  we  have  no 

ivernment,  but  a  mere  voluntary  association,  with 
no  higher  sanctions  than  a  pleasure  party,  from 
which  any  guest  may  retire  at  his  own  convenience. 
Carried  to  its  consequences,  it  does  not  stop  with  the 
destruction  of  the  National  Government,  but  is 
equally  fatal  to  State  and  local  institutions.  Com- 
merce must  perish  when  one  party  can  withdraw 
from  a  contract,  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
No  other  war  ever  involved  such  mighty  interests, 
comprehending,  as  it  does,  the  political  and  social 
existence  of  the  nation  ;  and  if,  while  everything  is 
thus  at  stake,  we  shall  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
tracted and  conquered  by  old  prejudices  and  jeal- 
ousies, false  views  of  selfish  demagogues,  the  world 
may  well  pronounce  final  judgment,  that  the  experi- 
ment of  self-government  has  failed,  and  that  men 
can  be  successfully  governed  only  by  an  aristocracy 
or  a  monarchy. 

Much  is  being  said  in  certain  quarters  now  about 
the  right  of  free  speech.  I  allow  no  man  to  be  a 
more  firm  and  consistent  advocate  of  that  right  than 
myself.  I  have  battled  for  it  many  years,  and  shall 
ever  uphold  it  as  the  very  touchstone  of  liberty.  It 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  those  who  are 
now  making  the  clamor,  mean,  by  the  "freedom  of 
speech,"  the  right  to  ■weaken  our  hands,  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  enemy,  by  distracting  our  councils, 
by  reviling  our  cause,  by  ignominious  proposition1;  to 
lay  down  our  ar?ns,  and  by  assailing  the  purity  of  all 
men  who  are  laboring  to  uphold  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  nation.  If  any  man  in  the  rebellious 
States  should  utter,  in  defence  of  the  North,  a  tithe 
of  what  men  in  Indiana  are  daily  saying  in  defence 
of  the  South,  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  live 
long  enough  to  sayr  his  prayers.  This  freedom  of 
speech  is  exercised  in  behalf  of  those  who  deny  the 
right  to  all  others,  and  who  punish  its  exercise  with 
death.  The  men  who  thus  abuse  the  right  of  free 
speech  are  living  monuments  of  the  forbearance  of 
our  laws,  and  of  the  liberty  and  security  of  persons, 
guaranteed  by  our  institutions.  While  I  admit  and 
will  uphold  the  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  not  improper 
to  state  that  there  are  State  and  national  laws  de- 
fining and  punishing  the  crime  of  treason,  and  that 
infractions  of  these  laws  will  be  searched  out  and 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigor. 


leaders  of  the  opposition,  sinking  the  partisan  in  the 
patriot,  rushed  to  the  support  of  the  government,  and 
became  its  ablest  and  bravest  defenders  against  all 
assailants  until  the  conspiracy  was  crushed  and  aban- 
doned, when  they  resumed  their  former  positions  as 
party  leaders  upon  political  issues. 

These  acta  of  patriotic  devotion  have  never  been 
deemed  evidences  of  infidelity  or  political  treachery, 
on  the  part  of  Clay  and  Webster,  to  the  principles 
and  organization  of  the  old  Whig  party.  Nor  have 
I  any  apprehension  that  the  firm  and  unanimous 
support  which  the  Democratic  leaders  and  masses 
are  now  giving  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
will  ever  be  deemed  evidences  of  infidelity  to  Demo- 
cratic principles,  or  a  want  of  loyalty  to  the  organ- 
ization and  creed  of  the  Democratic  party.  If  we 
hope  to  regain  and  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  our 
party,  ice  should  never  forget  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
true  Democrat  unless  he  is  a  loyal  patriot. 

With  the  sincere  hope  that  these  my  conscientious 
convictions  may  coincide  with  those  of  my  friends, 
I  am,  very  truly,  vours, 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 
To  Virgil  Hickox,  Esq.,  Chairman  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 


THE   DYING-   TESTIMONY   OP   SENATOR 
DOUGLAS. 

The  National  Intelligencer  has  received  from  a 
friend  of  the  late  Senator  Douglas,  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  from  him  on  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, written  a  short  time  before  his  death  : — 

Chicago,  Friday,  May  10, 1861. 
My  Deak  Sir, — Being  deprived  of  the  use  of  my 
arms  for  the  present  by  a  severe  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism, I  am  compelled  to  avail  myself  of  the  services 
of  an  amanuensis  in  reply  to  your  two  letters. 

It  seems  that  some  of  my  friends  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  arguments  used  in  favor 
of  an  equitable  compi-omise,  with  the  hope  of  averting 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  those  urged  in  support  of  the 
government  and  the  flag  of  our  country,  when  war 
is  beinq  waged  against  the  United  States  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  producing  a  permanent  disruption 
of  the  Union  and  a  total  destruction  of  its  government. 
All  hope  of  compromise  with  the  cotton  States 
was  abandoned  when  they  assumed  the  position  that 
the  separation  of  the  Union  was  complete  and  final, 
and  that  they  would  never  consent  to  a  reconstruc- 
tion in  any  contingency — not  even  if  ice  would  furn- 
ish them  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  permit  them 
to  inscrii)e  their  own  terms. 

Still  the  hope  was  cherished  that  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  terms  of  adjustment  could  be  agreed 
upon  with  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  the  bor- 
der States,  and  that  whatever  terms  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  these  loyal  States  would  create  a 
Union  party  in  the  cotton  '  States,  which  would  be 
powerful  enough  at  the  ballot-box  to  destroy  the 
revolutionary  government,  and  bring  those  States 
back  into  the  Union  by  the  voice  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. This  hope  was  cherished  by  Union  men  North 
and  South,  and  was  never  abandoned  until  war  was 
levied  at  Charleston,  and  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment made  by  the  revolutionary  government  at 
Montgomery,  that  the  secession  flag  should  be  plant- 
ed upon  the  walls  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  and 
a  proclamation  issued  inviting  the  pirates  of  the  world 
to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

These  startling  facts,  in  connection  with  the  boast- 
ful announcement  that  the  ravages  of  war  and  car- 
nage should  be  quickly  transferred  from  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  South  to  the  wheat  fields  and  corn  fields 
of  tho  North,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  it  w; 
the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Secessionish  utterly  to  destroy 
the  government  of  our  fathers,  and  obliterate  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  the  map  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  facts,  there  teas  hut  one  path 
of  duty  left  to  patriotic  men.  It  was  not  a  party 
question,  nor  a  question  involving  partisan  policy ; 
('(  was  a  question  of  government  or  no  government; 
country  or  no  country ;  and  hence  it  became  the  im- 
perative duty  of  every  Union  man,  every  friend  of 
constitutional  liberty,  to  rally  to  the  support,  of  our 
common  country,  its  government  and  flag,  as  the  only- 
means  of  checking  tho  progress  of  revolution,  and 
of  preserving  the  Union  of  States. 

1  am  unable  to  answer  your  questions  in  respect 
to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Cabinet.  I  am  not 
in  their  confidence,  as  you  and  the  whole  country 
ought  to  be  aware.  I  am  neither  the  supporter  of 
the  partisan  policy  nor  the  apologist  of  the  adminis- 
tration. My  previous  relations  to  them  remain  un- 
changed ;  but  /  trust  the  time.  u-i/l  never  come  when  I 
shall  not  be  willing  to  make  any  needful  saerijiee  of 
personal  feeling  and  party  policy  far  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  my  country. 

1  know  of  no  mode  In  which  a  loyal  citizen  may 
so  well  demonstrate  his  devotion  to  his  country  as  by 
sustaining  the  Hag,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  under  every  adminis- 
tration, regardless  of  party  polities,  against  all  assail- 
ants, a!  home  and  abroad.  The  course  of  Clay  and 
Webster  inwards  the  administration  of  Jackson,  in 

the  days  of  nullification,  presents  a  noble  and  mirth] 
example  for  all  true  patriots.     At  the  very  moment 

when  that  fearful  crisis  w;is  precipitated  upon  the 

Country,  partisan  strife  between   Whigs   and    lVnio- 
erats  was  quite  as  bitter  and   relentless  as  now  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans. 
The  gulf  which  separated  party  leaders  in  those 

flays  was  quite  as  broad  and  deep  as  that  which  now 

separates  the   Democracy   from  the    Republicans. 

Hut  the  moment  an  enemy   rose    in    our   midst,  plotting 

the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  and  the  destruction 

op  the  government,  the  void  Of  partisan  strife  reus 
hushed  in  patriotic  silence.  One  of  the  brightest 
Chapters  in  the  history  ol  our  country  will  record 
tho  fact  that,  during  this  eventful   period,  the  great 


WE  WANT  PEACE. 

The  National  Intelligencer  thus  ably  and  earnestly 
and  fairly  discusses  the  "  peace "  question,  as  we 
occasionally  hear  it  put  iu  issue  by  certain  men  and 
papers : — 

"  As  early  as  the  6th  of  March  last,  the  '  Southern 
Congress,'  sitting  at  Montgomery,  authorized  Gen. 
.Jeflerson  Davis,  as  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  to  raise  a  military  force  of  100,000  men.  It 
was  not  until  the  following  15th  of  April,  and  after 
the  war  '  had  been  commenced'  by  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Sumter,  that  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
call  for  75,000  volunteers.  To  what  ultimate  pur- 
poses the  '  war '  might  be  conducted  by  its  origi- 
nators was  at  the  same  time  publicly  intimated  by 
Mr.  Walker,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War, 
when,  splaking  on  the  eve  of  Sumter's  fall,  he  held 
the  following  language : — 

'No  man  could  tell  where  the  war  this  day  com- 
menced would  end ;  but  he  would  prophesy  that  the 
flag  which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here  would  float 
over  the  dome  of  the  old  capitol  at  Washington  before 
the  1st  of  May.  Let  them  try  Southern  chivalry,  and 
test  the  strength  of  Southern  resources,  and  it  might 
float  eventualty  over  Faneuil  Hall  itself.' 

It  is  in  the  presence  of  such  facts,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  such  threats,  sustained,  moreover,  as  the 
latter  were,  by  the  consenting  voice  o$  the  more 
violent  and  inflammatory  of  the  secession  press,  that 
we  are  doomed  to  hear  from  certain  disloyal  parties 
and  prints  incessant  tributes  to   the  'blessings  of 


from  which  they  proceed  does  not  always  inspire  us 
with  entire  confidence  in  their  sincerity,  and  their 
very  utterance  on  the  part  of  some  implies  a  rare 
degree  of  effrontery.  They  who  were  the  first  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation  are  not  well  selected 
as  the  oracles  of  this  divine  evangel.  We  hear 
much  said  at  the  present  day  by  these  -sam^-^Titvo1"" 
cal '  peace-makers '  in  deprecation  of  '  invasion,'  but 
it  is  instructive  to  remark  that  by  this  term  they 
mean  only  the  southward  march  of  the  national 
army  in  support  of  the  national  authority.  The 
hundred-fold  'invasions'  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  witnessed  (long  before  that  government 
had  raised  its  finger)  in  the  seizure  of  United  States 
forts,  the  rifling  of  United  States  mints,  the  firing 
on  the  United'  States  flag,  the  capture  of  United 
States  soldiers,  the  pillage  of  United  States  arse- 
nals, and  the  appropriation  of  United  States  ships 
and  revenue  cutters,  all  pass  for  no  account  with 
these  sturdy  and  vehement  denouncers  of  federal 
'  invasion.'  And,  reduced  to  the  mere  aspect  of  its 
territorial  relations,  and  apart  from  all  considera- 
tions of  relative  rightfulness,  on  which  side  has  the 
'invasion'  been  more  'ruthless'  since  the  war  began 
by  the  act  of  the  Confederate  Government  ?  The 
events  passing  before  our  eyes  afford  au  easy  an- 
swer. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 'invading'  Virginia  only  for  the  sake  of  de- 
fending the  National  Capital  against  menaced  at- 
tack, and  of  dispersing  a  hostile  force  congregated 
in  its  neighborhood.  On  the  other,  we  have  seen 
the  loyal  State  of  Maryland  '  invaded  '  by  au  insur- 
rectionary body  of  men,  and  her  property  '  wan- 
tonly '  destroyed ;  we  have  seen  Kentucky  '  in- 
vaded'and  an  arsenal  within  her  borders  stripped 
of  its  cannon  and  muskets;  and  while  we  write, 
Missouri  is  'invaded'  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
upon  her  people  a  deposed  and  self-exiled  Governor, 
and  of  driving  out  of  the  Union  a  State  which  pre- 
fers to  maintain  unimpaired  her  federal  relations. 

When,  therefore,  we  listen  to  fervent  adjuration 
in  favor  of  '  peace,'  we  are  constrained  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  a  peace  it  is  meant  to  commend  to  our 
acceptance ;  for  if  it  be  a  plea  in  behalf  of  that 
'  peaceable  secession  '  which  vindicates  its  claim  to 
recognition  by  a  rash  appeal  to  arms,  we  can  have 
nothing  to  say  in  behalf  of  any  such  political  sole- 
cism. Among  the  last  to  abandon  the  hope  or  to 
remit  unceasing  labors  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  its  return, 
provided  it  be  such  a  peace  as  consists  with  the 
safetv,  honor  and  integrity  of  the  loyal  States  and 
the  Union.  But  for  a  peace  which  consults  only  the 
interests,  convenience  and  caprices  of  a  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  which  leaves  to  that  es- 
tablished by  Washington  in  the  field  and  Madison* 
in  the  council  only  the  poor  privilege  of  accepting 
the  terms  created  by  insurrectionary  schism,  we 
have  no  such  preference  as  leads  us  to  espouse  with 
forwardness  the  cause  of  political  right,  as  we  un- 
derstand their  relations." 


S0ENE 


APTER    THE   BATTLE    OP    CHEAT 
RIVER. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  correspondence 
of  a  letter-writer  in  the  Cincinnati  (JawWe.   JWost 

graphically  does  it  depict  the  horrors  c-i'  the  strife  in 
which  we  are  involved,  and  in  thunder  tones  it  calls 
fhr  speedy  and  condign  retribution  on  those  who 
have,  bv  their  unholy  ambition  and  love  of  DOWOT, 
incited  these  rebellious  movements.  In  speaking  of 
Gen.  Ganiett,  the  writer  says: — 

Not  :i  Virginian  stood  by  him  when  he  fell.  Tho 
Whole  cowardly  erow  had  lied  :  and  of  all  that  army 
of  four  thousand,  but  one  was  with  his  General— a 
slight  boyish  figure,  with  scarcely  the  down  of  ap- 
proaching manhood  on  his  fare,  and  wearing  the 
Georgia  uniform  and  button.  Bravely  he  had  stood 
bv  his  General  to  the  last,  and  «hen  Garnet)  fell. 
he  fell  too.    There  they  lay,  in  that  wild  region,  on 

the  banks  of  the  Cheat,  with  "  back  to  the  Gold  and 

thee  to  the  foe."  The  one  was  the  representative 
oi'  Virginia  aristocraoy  and  Virginia  treason,  edu- 
cated, honored,  accomplished,  and    now    fighting 

against    the    Bag   under  whieh  lie   had   been  reared. 
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and  which  he  bad  followed  to  many  a  field  o^glory ; 
the  other,  his  deluded  follower  from  another  State, 
evidently  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  with 
only  a  brave  heart  ami  a  stern  determination  to 

Stand  by  the  cause  he  hail  espoused  to  the  bitter 
cml.  Anil  there,  on  that  rugged  bank,  hail  come 
the  solemn  issue.  They  met  it  courageously,  and 
fell  as  brave  men  fall. 

Returning  from  the  bluff  where  Garnoft  lay,  1 
*  went  up  to  the  bluff  on  which  the  enemy  had  been 
posted.  The  first  object  that,  caught  the  eye  was  a 
large  iron  ritled-eannon,  (a,  six-pounder,")  which 
they  had  left  in  their  precipitate  Bight.  The  star- 
spangled  banner  of  one  of  our  regiments  floated 
over  it.  Around  was  a  sickening  sight.  Along  the 
brink  of  the  bluff  lay  ten  bodies,  stiffening  in  their 
own  gore,  in  every  contortion  which  their  death 
anguish  had  produced.  Others  were  gasping  in  the 
last  agonies,  and  still  others  were  writhing  with 
horrible  but  not  mortal  wounds,  surrounded  by  the 
soldiers  whom  they  really  believed  were  about  to 
plunge  the  bayonet  to  their  hearts.  Never  before 
had  I  so  ghastly  a  realization  of  the  horrid  nature 
of  this  fraternal  struggle.  These  men  were  all 
Americans— men  whom  we  had  once  been  proud  to 
claim  as  countrymen — some  of  them  natives  of  our 
own  Northern  States.  One  poor  fellow  was  shot 
through  the  bowels.  The  ground  was  soaked  with 
his  blood.  I  stooped,  and  asked  if  anything  could 
bo  done  to  make  him  more  comfortable;  he.  only 
whispered,  "  I'm  so  cold .' "  He  lingered  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  terrible  agony.  Another— just  develop- 
ing into  vigorous  manhood— had  been  shot  through 
the  head  by  a  large  mime  ball.  The  skull  was 
shockingly  fractured},  his  brains  were  protruding 
from,  the  bullet  hole,  and  lay  spread  on  the  grass  by 
his  head;  and  he  was  still  living!  I  knelt  by  his 
side,  and  moistened  his  lips  with  water  from  my  can- 
teen, and  an  officer  who  came  up  a  moment  after- 
ward poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy  from  his  pocket 
flask  into  his  mouth.  God  help  us!  what  more 
could  we  do?  A  surgeon  rapidly  examined  the 
wound,  sadly  shook  his  head,  saying  it  were  better 
for  him  if  he  were  dead  already,  and  passed  on  to 
the  next.  And  there  that  poor  Georgian  lay,  gasp- 
ing in  the  untold  and  unimaginable  agonies  of  that 
fearful  death,  for  more  than  an  hour  ! 

Near  him  lay  a  Virginian,  shot  through  the 
mouth,  and  already  stiffening.  He  appeared  to 
have  been  stooping  wdicn  he  was  shot;  the  ball 
struck  the  tip  of  his  nose,  cutting  that  off,  cut  his 
upper  Up,  knocked  out  his  teeth,  passed  through  the 
head,  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
expression  of  his  ghastly  face  was  awful  beyond  de- 
scription. And  near  him  lay  another,  with  a  ball 
through  the  right  eye,  which  had  passed  out  through 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  glassy  eyes  were  all 
open  ;  some  seemed  still  gasping  w  ith  opened 
mouths ;  all  were  smeared  in  their  own  blood,  and 
eold  and  clammy,  with  the  dews  of  death  upon 
them. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  sickening  details?  May  I 
never  see  another  field  like  that!  There  were  on 
one  spot  ten  corpses;  two  more  died  before  they 
could  be  removed  to  the  hospital ;  three  died  during 
the  night ;  another  was  dying  when  1  left. 

All  around  the  field  lay  men  with  wounds  in  the 
leg,  or  arm,  or  face,  groaning  with  pain,  and  tremb- 
ling lest  the  barbarous  foes  they  expected  to  find  in 
our  troops  should  commence  mangling  and  tortur- 
ing them  at  once.  Words  can  hardly  express  their 
astonishment  when  our  men  gently  removed  them 
to  a  little  knoll,  laid  them  all  together,  and  formed 
a  circle  of  bayonets  around  them,  to  keep  off  the 
curious  crowd,  till  they  could  be  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  cared  for  by  our  surgeons. 

There,  was  a  terrible  moral  in  that  group  on  the 
knell:  the  dead^the  dying,  the  wounded,  protected 
by  the  very  men  they  had  been  fighting,  and  who 
were  as  ready  then  as  they  had  ever  been  to  defend, 
by  their  strong  arms,  every  light  these  self-made 
enemies  of  theirs  had  ever  enjoyed. 

Every  attention  was  shown  the  enemy's  wounded 
by  our  surgeons.  Limbs  were  amputated,  wounds 
were  dressed  with  the  same  care  with  whiebjour  own 
brave  volunteers  were  treated.  The  wounds  on  the 
battle-field  removed  all  differences.  In  the  hospital 
all  were,  alike,  the  objects  of  a  common  humanity 
that  left  none  beyond  its  limits. 

Among  the  enemy's  wounded  was  a  young  Massa- 
chusetts boy,  who  had  received  a  severe  -wound  in 
the  leg.  He  had  been  visiting  in  the  South,  and 
had  been  impressed  into  the  ranks.  As  soon  as  the 
"—— battle  began,  he  broke  from  the  rebel  ranks,  and 
attempted  to  run  down  the  Kill,  and  cross  over  to 
our  side.  _  His  own  lieutenant  saw  him  in  the  act, 
and  shot  ?iim  with  a  revolver !  Listen  to  such  a 
tale  as  that,  as  I  did,  by  the  side  of  the  sad  young 
sufferer,  and  tell  me  if  your  blood  docs  not  boil 
warmer  than  ever  before,  as  you  think,  not  of  the 
poor  deluded  followers,  but  of  the  leaders,  who,  for 
personal  ambition  and  personal  spite,  began  this 
infernal  rebellion. 


HEVEK   GIVE   "WAT   TO   BUGBEARS. 

BY   LIEUT.   GENERAL   T.  PERROXET   THOMPSON. 

Such  was  the  advice  of  the  greatest  man  in  Cam- 
bridge when  George  the  Third  was  King, — and  who 
was  not  a  bishop,  because  he  was  supposed  to  have 
too  strong  a  head  upon  his  shoulders. 

A  "  bugbear  "  is  a  terriculum,  or  hobgoblin,  put 
forth  by  simple  or  interested  people,  to  lead  astray 
silly  men  or  women  who  are  open  to  be  made 
game  of. 

The  bugbear  of  the  present  day  is,  that  if  the 
men  whose  ancestors  landed  from  the  Mayflower 
touch  the  hellish  "institution"  which  threatens  to 
cut  their  throats,  there  must  be  deeds  and  suffer- 
ings, in  comparison  with  which  the  "  pigs  of  Lord 
Somerville's  breed,  running  wild  about  the  coun- 
try," and  "  the  clerk  of  the  parish  sore  wounded  in 
the  hinder  parts,"  (which  arc  what  a  clerical  wit 
threatened  as  the  consequence  of  a  fortnight's  war 
in  England,)  are  less  than  dust  in  the  balance. 

Nobody  denies  the  evils  of  war;  but  war  begun 
azainst  us  is  not  to  be  put  down  by  behaving  sillily. 
When  it  has  been  worth  while  to  raise  five  hundred 
thous-ind  men  and  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
to  p'lt  down  a  rebellion,  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
sm-h  a  use  of  them  as  shall  prevent  the  like  rebel- 
lious forever,  by  cutting  off  their  source.  And 
that,  not  by  acts  of  severity  against  the  defeated 
rebels,  but  by  doing  the  only  thing  which  can  pre- 
vent their  being,  at  no  long  time  hence,  the  sufferers 
from  their  own  iniquity,  which  the  good  men  and 
true  have  now  the  power  to  hinder,  if  they  like. 
What  excuse  shall  the  true  men  make,  if  they 
cocker  up  the  evil  by  refusing  to  apply  the  high- 
handed remedy,  which  God  and  the  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral's muster-roll  have  placed  at  their  command  ? 

Women,  it  seems,  are  to  be  the  cheval  de  balaille 
of  the  bugbear-makers.  In  entering  the  stronghold 
of  the  blackest  pirate  that  ever  deformed  his  face 
with  beard,  there  is  nobody  that  would  not  desire 
to  take,  care  of  the  women.  But  we  must  not  be 
made  fools  of  on  this  point,  by  the  colleagues  of 
the  pirate  out  of  doors.  Recur  we,  therefore,  to 
the  comparison  already  once  put  forward. 

Suppose  the  British  West  India  Islands  had 
broken  into  rebellion  on  the  first  apprehension  of 
a  design  to  put  an  end  to  slavery;  and  this  not 
passively  but  actively,  by  privateering  against  the 
commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  storming 
the  forts  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign.  And  when  a  force,  to  all  appearance 
competent,  is  preparing  to  put  down  the  outbreak, 
etand'forth  the  anti-slavery  men,  (for  so,  no  doubt, 
they  would  call  themselves,)  and  cry,  "Above  all 
things,  take  care  you  give  no  encouragement  to  the 
slaves  to  assist  you  !  Do  not  invite  them  to  join 
you,  either  to  make  muskets  or  to  do  the  heavy 
work  in  the  sunshine  which  sends  white  men  to  hos- 
pital. If  you  do,  remember  you  will  be  responsible 
for  all  that  can  come  under  the  four  pleas  of  the 
law,  against  every  resident,  male  and  female,  of 
English  blood." 

How  the  world  would  laugh  at  such  a  threat! 
It  hardly  needs  proving,  that  those  who  could  be 
the  dupes  of  such  a  miserable  bugbear  would  show 
folly  only  to  be  equalled  in  bulk  by  the  knavery  of 
the  promoters. 

Suppose  the  English  General,  in  charge  of  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion,  to  issue  in  General  Orders, 
"  Slavery  is  non-existent  in  all  parts  occupied  by 
the  British  forces.  In  the  parts  not  yet  occupied, 
the  slaves  are  invited  to  make  no  movement  before 
the  liberating  force  arrives  in  their  own  parish. 
Any  attempt  at  major  violences,  on  the  part  of 
white  or  colored,  will  be  put  down  by  military  e 
cution  as  soon  as  it  can  be  reached.  As  last,  as  any 
district  is  occupied,  volunteers  from  the  colored  peo- 
ple will  be  invited  to  join  the  three  West  India 
regiment*  and  tin;  Land  Transport  Corps,  on  terms 
which  will  be  notified.  Planters  willing  to  continue 
their  works,  by  giving  present  support  to  the  lal. 

ers  on  them,  will  receive  immunity  for  the  past  on 
entering  the  British  camp,  and  military  protection 
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for  the  future.  Vagrants  found  committing  depre- 
dations will  be  sent  to  a  punishment  gang." 

Suppose  an  English  Commander-in-Chief  to  havo 

the  genius  to  issue  such  an  order, — as  why  should 
he  not? — and  what  becomes  of  the  pretended  ter- 
rorists at  home,  who  affect  to  be  alarmed  for  the  con- 
dition of  every  while  female  in  the  Antilles?  The 
whole  is  plainly  a  fraud,  a  delusion, — it  may  be  of 
weakness  of  head,  or  it  may  be  of  obliquity  of  heart. 
The  world  is  not  destined  to  be  finally  ruled  by 
either. 

One  point_  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  everything 
connected  with  these  transactions, — a  thing  to  be 
written  on  the  bells  of  the  horses,  and  inscribed  on 
every  pot  or  bowl,  lay  or  clerical,  in  Jerusalem  and 
Jndah, — is,  that  the  defeated  rebels  have  no  right  to 
claim  compensation  for  the  suppression  of  their 
nuisance,  when  they  are  offered  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  their  works  from  this  moment  in  a 
cheaper  manner  than  before.  It  is  as  if  the  Irish- 
men, prohibited  from  ploughing  their  horses  by  the 
tail,  set  up  a  demand  to  be  paid  for  the  horse.  The 
answer  would  be,  "  Strange  mixture  of  rogue  and 
fool  —  the  harness  way  is  cheapest!" — -Bradford 
(Eng.)   Advertker. 


STARTLING   DISCLOSURES. 

Southern  Secret  Service  Money  in  New  Jersey — 
Press  and  People  to  be  Suborned — Southern  Agents 
distributing  Secret  Service  Money  to  New  Jersey 
Newspapers— The  Rebels  paying  the  Expenses  of 
the  Peace  Demonstrations  in  New  Jersey — $5,000 
Blood  Money  left  in  Newark  to  Aid  Treason  there 
— Their  Agents  in  Our  Midst. 

The  rebels  and  destroyers  of  the  Union  are  at 
work  in  the  Middle  States.  During  the  last  fort- 
night, agents  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  have 
been  visiting  various  sections  of  New  Jersey,  inau- 
gurating movements  for  systematic  peace  meetings 
throughout  the  State.  Individuals  have  been  guar- 
anteed against  all  expense,  and  these  treason  move- 
ments have  been  organized  with  diabolical  shrewd- 
ness through  dupes  or  willing  tools  in  the  late  Breck- 
inridge party,  who,  to  gratify  their  hate,  would  help 
to  crumble  our  free  institutions  for  the  sake  of  es- 
tablishing a  Southern  monarchy. 

The  leading  Breckinridge  Democratic  newspapers 
of  New  Jersey  have  commenced  a  systematic  war- 
fare against  all  the  measures  of  the  government  to 
sustain  the  Union.  We  liavc  been  informed,  on 
what  we  consider  good  authority,  that  $5,000  was 
received  in  Newark  recently,  from  the  Montgomery 
Secret  Service  Fund,  to  be  applied  in  supporting 
secession  papers  in  our  State,  and  to  be  expended 
in  getting  up  peace  meetings. 

This  accounts  for  the  treasonable  sentiments  of 
those  hypocritical  papers  which  are  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  at  the  North,  and  by  advo- 
cating peace  and  compromise  with  armed  rebels, 
endeavoring  to  dishearten  the  people  and  to  em- 
barrass the  government. 

The  Newark  Evening  Journal  predicts  certain 
defeat  for  the  North.  The  editor  of  that  menda- 
cious sheet  proclaimed  that  an  army  of  "  300,000 
men  had  been  defeated  at  Manassas,"  and  now 
traitorously  declares  that  "  our  enemies  are  fighting 
for  their  liberties."  The  Hunterdon  Democrat  con- 
tains a  long  communication,  evidently  written  at  the 
South)  in  which  President  Lincoln  is  alluded  to  as 
"  an  old  Northern  mud-sill."  The  True  American 
teems  with  Southern  ideas  and  rebel  sentiments. 

Southern  blood  money  is  being  expended  in  New 
Jersey  for  peace  meetings  and  treason  newspapers. 
These  agents  are  now  traversing  our  State  under 
the  advisement  of  certain  Breckinridge  politicians, 
polluting  the  people  with  gold  stolen  from  the  fede- 
ral treasury,  or  wrung  from  their  helpless  victims  at 
the  South. 

Beware  of  these  emissaries  of  the  Southern  foe  ! 
Beware  of  these  agents  of  treason  from  abroad  and 
their  tory  sympathizers  here !  Mark  them  well, 
and  remember  each  one  for  all  time  to  come.  Let 
the  stain  of  his  treachery  rest  on  him  as  did  God's 
mark  of  infamy  upon  the  murderer  Cain.  Know 
that  wherever  these  peace  meetings  are  held,  they 
are  the  infernal  machines  of  an  unscrupulous  foe, 
and  that  the  secession  newspapers  of  New  Jersey 
are  receiving  pay  from  the  Montgomery  Secret 
Service  Fund— the  blood-money  circulated  by  the 
rebels  to  seduce  weak  men  and  weak  presses  from 
their  duty  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of  peril.— 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Guardian. 

The  City  Council  of  Paterson,  on  Monday  night, 
passed  the  following  resolution,  withdrawing  all  offi- 
cial connection  from  the  Register,  an  anti-war  or 
secession  paper  whose  articles  lately  have  outraged 
the  community  by  their  treasonable  sentiments : — 

Whereas,  the  present  crisis  of  our  country  demands 
that  every  friend  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
should  rally  for  its  support;  and 

Whereas,  the  Daily  Register  of  this  city  is  evidently 
a  friend  of  the  deadly 'foes  of  this  government, — 
therefore, 

Eesolved,  That  the  Daily  Register  he  no  longer 
authorized  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  tins  Board, 
or  its  ordinances;  and  that  all  persons  acting  by  au- 
thority of  this  Board,  be  directed  not  to  procure  print- 
ing or  advertising  to  be  done  in  that  establishment. 

The  City  Council  is  so  equally  divided,  politically, 
that  the  Democrats,  at  its  organization,  elected 
most  of  the  officers.  No  division  was  called  on  the 
above  resolutions,  and  they  were  passed  as  the  ex- 
pression of  all  parties  in  the  Board. — Ibid. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Atlas.  _After  alluding  to  the  destruction  of  the 
presses  in  Concord  and  Bangor,  the  editor  says, — 

"  '  Hard  usage ' !  say  the  ultra  advocates  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press.  Hard  usage,  certainly  I 
But  it  is  hard  usage  to  a  burglar  to  put  irons  on  his 
wrists  and  ankles,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  dark  prison 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  And  if  it  be 
considered  a  rough  way  of  dealing  with  sneakim 
traitors,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Union  papers 
have  all  been  suppressed  at  the  South.  '  Slop  them 
all!'  cries  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  and  the  ad- 
vice is  followed.  Here,  there  is  an  immense  outcry 
about  the  'freedom  of  the  press'  if  even  the  worst 
of  them  are  touched  ! 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  traitor  papers, 
contemptible  as  they  are,  are  not  powerless.  '  One 
sinner  destroyeth  much  good.'  One  evil  word  may 
have  endless  consequences.  The  few  demands  for 
dishonorable  'peace  I '  made  upon  the  government, 
have  originated  in  the  insidious  treason  of  these 
newspapers.  Traitors  only  half  resolved  have  been 
made  wholly  so  by  the  same  evil  influence.  If  there 
lias  been  any  pause  in  recruiting  for  the  army,  these 
barking  dogs  are.  likewise  responsible;  and  no  one 
doubts  that  the  continual  attempts  at  embarrassing 
the  national  authority  by  one-horse  judges  have  the 
same  origin.  Still  more,  what  little'  there  has  been 
of  disaffection  in  the  army  may  be  traced  to  this 
Upas  tree.  Are  we  called  upon  to  allow  it  to  grow 
and  flourish,  and  throw  out  its  black  poison  in  our 
midst  V  or  shall  we  be  justified  in  abating  the  nui- 
sance at  any  hazard  ?  Once  more  we  remark,  that 
these  papers  must  stop  their  treason,  or  stop  them- 
selves; and  the  easiest  way  will  be  found  the  best 
way,  for  them  as  well  as  for  others." 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  mobs  have  violently  sup- 

Eressed  several  secession  papers  in  New  England  ; 
ut  it  is  more  to  be  deplored  that  there  were  found 
men  so  mean  and  degraded  as  to  sell  themselves  to 
the  Southern  traitors,  and  to  pursue  a  course  which 
rendered  necessary  the  suppression  of  their,  incen- 
diary papers. 

It  is  said  that  sums  of  money  have  been  furnished 
from  the  Southern  rebels  in  aid  of  their  Northern 
defenders,  if  such  funds  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  Northern  newspapers  which 
have  been  violently  suppressed,  it  will  account  for, 
if  not  excuse,  the  harsh  remedy  which  has  been  ap- 
plied. While  a  respectable,  candid  and  truth-telling 
newspaper  would  not  be  allowed  to  exist  a  single 
day  where  Jeff.  Davis's  authority  is  enforced,  is  it 
strange  that  his  own  agents  sliould  experience  diffi- 
culties among  the  people  whose  government  these 
infatuated  traitors  are  endeavoring  to  destroy? — 
Lynn  News. 

Tom:  PapkrS  Suppressed.    On  Thurday  last, 

U.  S.  Marshal  Millward,  of  Philadelphia,  seized  that 
vile  tory  sheet,  the  New  York  Daily  News,  as  it  ar- 
rived on  the  boat  to  be  sold  about  the.  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  also  the  packages  destined  to  points 
further  South.  I  It-  also  seized  the  type  and  print- 
ing materials  of  the  Christian  "//server,  a  tory  paper 
under  die.  guise  of  religion.  This  is  a  move  m  the 
right  right  direction,  and  we  trust,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  prompt  proceedings  against  every  tory 
sheet  in  the  State. —  Chester  <  'ounty  (  fa.)  Times. 


®Ju  Hihn'tttin. 


No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1801. 


THE   ABOLITIONISTS   AND   THE   WAK, 

In  the  Liberator  of  June  21st,  we  copied  an  editorial 
article  from  the  London  Herald  of  Peace,  in  which  a 
violent  and  most  extraordinary  attack  was  made  upon 
the  American  government  for  not  allowing  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  traitorous  conclave  to  have  their  own 
way,  sever  the  Union  through  violence  and  blood, 
steal  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  be- 
longing to  the  government,  and  do  whatever  might 
seem  good  in  their  own  eyes,  without  resistance  or 
molestation.  The  American  Abolitionists,  also,  were 
hotly  assailed  as  recreant  to  their  professions  of  peace, 
and  to  the  Anti- Shivery  cause  for  which  they  have 
suffered  and  sacrificed  so  much,  and  toiled  so  long, 
because  they  were  giving  their  sympathies  to  the 
government  on  the  issue  presented  by  the  Southern 
rebels,  whose  desperate  conduct  and  devilish  purpose 
as  against  all  frW  institutions  elicited  not  a  syllable  of 
reproof  from  tins  "peaceful"  (!)  London  Aristarclius. 
To  that  article  we  made  reply,  showing  its  allegations 
to  he  false,  and  its  position  virtually  a  pro-war  and  a 
pro-slavery  one. 

In  our  present  number,  we  copy  in  full  the  rejoinder 
of  the  Herald  of  Peace  to  our  animadversions, — though 
that  periodical  has  not  the  fairness  to  imitate  our  ex- 
ample, and  allow  our  reply  to  appear  in  its  pages. 
Though  guilty  of  gross  injustice,  it  takes  nothing  back, 
hut  exhibits  the  same  perverse  state  of  mind  as  in  its 
first  attack — claiming,  indeed,  to  be  as  innocent  as  a 
Iamb,  and  the  object  of  a  gratuitous  assault  on  our 
part!  "  We,  also,"  it  says,  "have  come  in  for  our 
share  of  that  pitiless  storm  of  ireful  invective  which 
is  now  pouring  from  the  American  heavens  upon  all 
mankind  "  !  How  adroitly  the  assailant  here  assumes 
the  attitude  of  a  defendant !  But  the  dodge  will  not 
answer.  "Our  good  friends  in  America,"  he  adds, 
"  insist  upon  it  that  they  do  well  to  be  angry  with  us, 
just  because  we  cannot  run  into  the  same  excess  of 
warlike  riot  with  themselves."  This  is  gross  exagger- 
ation and  shameful  carieature.  What  does  the  writer 
mean  by  "excess  of  warlike  riot"?  Has  the  Ameri- 
can government  done  any  thing  in  excess?  On  the 
contrary,  has  it  not  exhibited  unparalleled  long-suffer- 
ing and  forbearance  towards  the  conspirators  against 
its  life  ?  Before  moving  a  finger  in  self-defence,  did  it 
not  wait  until  its  forts,  arsenals,  mints,  custom-houses, 
post-offices,  &e.,  &e.,  in  the  seceding  States,  had  all 
been  perfidiously  seized,  and  used  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses, and  a  new  confederacy  formed  within  its  limits 
for  its  ultimate  overthrow  ?  In  its  great  extremity  of 
danger,  has  it  summoned  too  many  troops,  or  put  forth 
needless  energy,  or  resorted  to  a  single  unjustifiable 
measure, — judging  it  from  a  governmental  plane  of  ac- 
tion ?  Or  has  it  not,  rather,  exhibited  an  almost  crim- 
inal moderation — an  absence  of  thorough  earnestness 
of  purpose — a  preposterous  leniency  of  treatment  of 
its  murderous  foes — and  a  strong  disinclination  to  push 
them  to  the  wall,  by  an  active  and  energetic  employ- 
ment of  all  the  means  at  its  command  ?  The  *'  excess 
of  warlike  riot"  is  language  applicable  only  to  the 
Southern  conspirators;  and  with  what  regard  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  peace,  or  the  claims  of  the  oppressed, 
or  the  free  institutions  of  the  North,  the  London  cen- 
sor can  allow  them  to  go  "unwhipt  of  justice,"  and 
bestow  all  his  censures  upon  the  other  side,  which  now 
embodies  all  that  is  left  of  true  manhood  and  personal 
freedom  in  the  land,  is  to  us  inexplicable.  It  is  the 
strangest  manifestation  of  "  peace  "  that  we  have  ever 
heard  or  read  of.  It  is  the  ancient  deceptive  cry  of 
"Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace."  We  also  be- 
lieve in  peace,  as  radically  and  earnestly  as  the  London 
writer ;  but  bow  that  is  to  be  promoted  by  a  cowardly 
truckling  of  the  government  to  the  enemies  of  every 
thing  that  makes  for  peace,  and  by  granting  Ihgm  all 
their  impious  demands,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
cessation  of  conflict,  we  are  unable  to  see.  Other 
things  being  equal,  in  any  issue  where  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  side,  we  cannot  but  desire  the  triumph  of 
the  right. 

But,  says  our  reprover,  "  They  won't  allow  us  even 
to  say  we  are  sorry  that  they  arc  about  to  be  involved 
in  the  miseries  of  civil  war."  Indeed !  Won't  they  ? 
Is  this  a  truthful  statement?  Who  objects  to  it? 
Who  at  the  North,  whether  of  one  party  or  another, 
is  not  equally  sorry?  But  sorrow,  in  itself,  is  no 
remedy,  and  a  lugubrious  countenance  no  help.  The 
war  has  been  forced  upon  the  government,  e 
against  the  most  humiliating  concessions  on  its  part  to 
avert  it;  and  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close,  in  a  right 
manner  and  on  a  true  basis,  is  now  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral solicitude.  It  is  not  British  "sorrow"  that  gives 
offence  or  creates  surprise — far  from  it;  but  it  is  the 
disposition  to  confound  all  distinctions  between  the 
belligerent  parties— to  throw  the  blame  upon  those 
who  are  contending  for  their  homes  and  firesides,  for 
all  that  pertains  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
liberty  of  speech — and  to  allow  the  traitors  to  escape 
without  condemnation  or  arraignment. 

"Among  our  assailants,"  says  the  editor  of  the 
Herald  of  Peace,  "is  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Liberator.  Mr.  Garrison  is  very 
angry,  and,  therefore,  not  very  logical" — &c.  An 
assailant  is  one  who  commences  an  attack,  not  he  who 
repels  it.  All  that  we  did  was  simply  to  deny  the 
justice  of  certain  charges  brought  by  this  editor 
against  the  American  Abolitionists  in  special,  and  the 
people  of  the  North  in  general,  in  relation  to  the  war. 
Whether  we  were  logical  or  not,  angry  or  not,  his 
readers  could  form  no  judgment,  because  what  we 
wrote  was  carefully  kept  from  their  eyes ;  while,  on 
the  other  band,  (in  accordance  with  our  uniform  prac- 
tice ever  since  we  occupied  an  editorial  chair,)  we 
printed  bis  long  objurgatory  article  without  abridg 
ment — thus  allowing  the  readers  of  the  Liberator  to  see 
and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
reasoning  used,  and  the  quality  of  spirit  evinced, 
either  side.  He  pays  us  a  very  high  compliment  for 
our  past  fidelity,  for  which  we  would  return  a  proper 
acknowledgment;  but  what  inducement  he  finds  for 
us  to  stain  our  past  career  by  compromising  our  prin- 
ciples now, — as,  inferentially,  lie  seems  to  imply, — wo 
cannot  imagine,  and  be  does  not  even  hint.  He  sums 
up  the  issue  between  us  as  follows  : — 

"Tho  two  points  in  our  article  that  have  given  tlio  great, 
est  offence  are,  first,  our  assertion  that  this  is  not  an  anil 
slavery  war  ;  and,  secondly,  our  la.mentaf.ion  over  what  we 
deemed  a  departure  from  principle  on  tho  part  of  thosi 
anti-slavery  men,  who,  up  to  this  time,  having  empliatieal 
ly  disclaimed  the  use  of  any  hut  moral  mca.na  in  thoir  con 
iiict  with  slavery,  havo  gone  in  for  this  war  with  undis- 
guised exultation  and  violence." 

Let  us  see.  "  This  is  not  an  anti-slavery  war." 
When  or  where  have  we  declared  it  to  be  an  anti 
slavery  war?  Have  we  not  been  painfully  conscious 
of  the  repulsive  incongruities  with  which  the  war  is 
disfigured  on  the  part  of  the  government,  so  far  as 
slavery  is  concerned?  Have  we  not  promptly  and 
strongly  censured  those  Generals  who  have  volun- 
teered to  put  down  slave  insurrections  and  restore 
fijgitive  slaves?  Are  we  not  constantly  endeavoring 
to  slmw  the  government,  and  all  who  are  for  preserv- 
ing the  government,  that  in  no  other  way  can  South 
ern  treason  he  extirpated,  and  permanent  ponce  se- 
cured, than  by  abolishing  slavery  under  the  war 
power?  And,  undeniably,  all  the  signs  of  the  times 
indicate  that  tips  great  act  of  justice  and  humanity — 
this  master-stroke  of  public  policy — is  approving  itself 
to  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  of  the  people, 
Without  distinction  of  party.  Sinec  our  first  reply  to 
the  ll<r<dd  ofPeace,tbs  slaves  of  all  disloyal  slave- 
holders have  hecn  freed  as  soon  as  they  could  place 
themselves  under  the  national  flag ;  and  such  fugitives 
as  belong  to  loyal  masters  are  also  to  be  retained, 
leaving  the  question  of  compensation  to  bo  settled 
hereafter.  This  is  a  momentous  stride;  and  an  offi- 
cial proclamation  of  the  government  to  the  cfleel,  Hint 
slavery  iB  abolished  throughout  the  land,  must, 
long,  neeivc  [he  public  :  a  action.  There  is  no  other 
alternative,  except  national  destruction. 


SPEECH  OP  WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  ESQ., 

Delivered  at  Alls/on  Hall,  Boston,  on  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Birthday  of  Theodore  Pakhek,  August  528. 

Mit.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— The 
anniversary  which  calls  us  together,  to-night,  is  the 
birthday  of  our  friend  Theodore  1'akker.  If  there 
was  any  one  feature  of  his  character  more  prominent 
than  another,  it  was  that  he  never  looked  back,  ex- 
cept for  instruction.  The  true  bent  of  his  mind  was 
to  look  forward  to  what  he  considered  his  duty.  I  do 
not  like  to  look  back,  and  sketch  his  character  or  life. 
If  I  wanted  a  monument,  I  should  bid  you  look  round 
upon  this  nation,  shattered  by  the  sceptre  of  Justice, 
and  ask  you  to  see  the  effect  of  that  long  life  of  his, 
devoted  to  the  prayer  that  God  would  execute  justice 
between  man  and  man.  I  think  if  he  were  here  to- 
night, his  keen  eye  would  glisten  at  the  sight  of  what 
he  would  see  about  hini._  Every  plan  of  his  life  suc- 
cessful, every  prophecy  fulfilled,  every  hope  gratified. 

He  belonged  to  that  class  which,  without  office,  has 
been  able,  by  simple  weight  of  character  and  thought, 
to  revolutionize  this  country.  He  died  just  at  the 
daybreak  of  the  success  of  those  efforts,  and  to-day 
the  nation  reels  under  the  blows  of  his  mighty  right 
hand.  I  thank  God  for  it!  .For  us  who  sympathise 
.with  him,  we  may  lift  up  our  heads;  for  the  day  of 
our  deliverance  is  come.  The  sky  is  all  bright,  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  with  gleams  of  hope. 
God  has  broken  up  the  foundations  of  the  Union,  and 
He  will  not  renew  it. 

Theodore  Parker,  I  think,  would  look  upon  to-day 
as  the  trial-day  of  democracy  in  this  country.  He 
prophesied  this  day — what  use  shall  we  make  of  it? 
What  would  he  bid  us  do?  What  is  the  lesson  that 
his  lips,  if  they  could  break  into  sound  to-day,  would 
give  us  ?  Each  one  must  guess  for  himself.  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  passing  through  the  trial-day  of  democ- 
racy. We  may  perceive,  if  we  don't  guarantee  that 
the  people  are  equal  to  the  crisis, — that,  while  the 
masses  grope  more  or  less  blindly,  they  love  justice, 
they  mean  liberty.  (Applause.)  They  mean  to  hold 
the  girdle  of  this  country  together,  and  consecrate  it 
to  liberty.  (Renewed  applause.)  As  we  read  history, 
the  democracy  of  Greece  fell  because  leaders  and  peo- 
ple were  both  rotten.  There  was  never  a  voice  raised 
against  it,  except  that  of  Demosthenes.  There  was 
no  person  in  the  front  rank  or  in  the  rear,  who  had  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  liberty.  Now,  the  uprising 
to-day — the  purpose  of  the  million — seems  to  me  to 
indicate  that  the  people  are  equal  to  the  emergency. 
We  know  what  we  want,  and  we  want  it  with  a  will; 
and  unless  the  popular  wish  is  cheated,  this  Republic 
willjjc  preserved  in  its  integrity.  It  will  be  pre- 
served, as  it  can  only  be  preserved,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  To-day  the  Adminis- 
tration has  been  six  mojiths  in  office,  and  what  has  it 
done  ?  Six  months  !  The  weapons  which  our  people 
have  had  placed  in  its  hands,  how  has  it  used  them? 
Give  two  months  to  root  out  the  public  offices,  and 
what  has  it  done?  Europe  looks  across  the  water, 
and  sees  twenty  millions  of  people — their  bonds  at  96 
in  the  market,  their  harvest  in  their  barns,  and  their 
prosperity  on  a  substantial  basis.  Europe  also  looks 
across  the  water,  and  sees  eight  millions  without 
credit,  without  food,  and  without  munitions  of  war. 
The  Congress  of  the  one  sits  guarded  by  100,000  sol- 
diers, and  the  Congress  of  the  other  unassailed. 
Europe  sees  the  North  acting  constantly  on  the  de- 
fensive, except  when  she  has  been  twice  beaten,  back 
like  a  stricken  hound.  It  sees  the  weaker  portion 
aggressive  at  every  point.  I  ask,  then,  in  these  four 
months,  what  has  the  Administration  done  in  response 
to  the  people?  It  has  done  nothing  with  that  im- 
mense military  array.  Has  it  done  anything  in  re- 
sponse to  popular  sentiment?  Has  it  set  forth  any 
principle,  or  any  avowal  of  purpose,  or  any  great 
public  opinion  which  they  are  to  use?  Not  aline — 
not  a  word  !  The  world  speculates  upon  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  so  far, — and  six 
months  is  not  a  very  short  time,  at  a  crisis  like  this, — 
that  the  hour  has  come,  but  not  the  man.  (Applause.) 
No  man  with  purpose  indicated — no  gallant  spirit  to 
gather  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people— that  indis- 
pensable requisite,  personal  loyalty,  which  has  carried 
all  nations  through  like  emergencies  —  none.  My 
view  is,  that  the  trial  of  democracy  shows  the  masses 
equal  to  the  emergency;  hut  the  Administration  not 
equal  to  it,  either  iu  courage,  capacity,  or  statesman- 
ship. 

Everything  is  possible.  Even  this  Administration 
may  be  outspoken  and  energetic ;  but  what  fair  ground 
have  we  to  expect  it?  The  commander-in-chief  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  the  President  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  no  man  gets  over  his  birth-place.  The 
fact  is,  they  look  upon  the  question  with  State  pride 
and  State  sympathy,  whereas  no  one  should  attempt 
to  re-build  a  nation  but  upon  the  corner-stone  of  eternal 
justice.  Time  is  slipping  away,  and  how  long  it  may 
be  necessary  to  educate  the  President  up  to  the  level 
of  efficient  leadership,  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  it  takes 
much  longer  to  move  those  halting  limbs  and  open 
those  eyes,  Europe  will  take  her  own  course.  Whether 
Treason  shall  be  called  Revolution,  is  only  a  question 
of  time. 

If,  on  the  1st  of  March  next,  this  country  stands  as 
it  does  now— the  North  defensive  and  the  South  offen- 
sive— Washington  threatened  and  the  Southern  cities 
free — every  one  will  expect  Europe  to  stretch  hei 
hands  across  the  ocean,  and  acknowledge  the  Confed 
eracy.  Every  month,  therefore,  is  vastly  important 
for  the  conquest  of  the  South  is  not  the  business  of  a 
day.  The  question  lies  between  secession  and  hasty 
recognition.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a  Union 
man  at  the  South  worth  minding,  except  the  blacks. 
There  are  hundreds,  aye,  thousands  of  men  who  have 
Union  sympathies,  but  they  are  like  men  carved  in 
marble — they  have  not  the  courage  to  make  thei 
selves  felt.  The  only  men  to  count  on  the  checker 
board,  to-day,  are  the  blacks.  Two  hundred  years  of 
slavery  and  the  violation  of  every  right  man  holds 
dear,  the  hoarded  vengeance  of  six  generations,  make 
the  blacks  inevitably  and  irrevocably  loyal.  Whoever 
fails,  they  remain  true  to  the  banner  that  promises 
liberty  and  justice,  if  not  revenge.  Let  our  regiments 
penetrate  the  South  with  that  message.  Let  Fremont 
descend  the  Mississippi,  and  when  he  falls  on  New 
Orleans,  he  will  have  half  a  million  of  men  under  his 
flag.  On  the  contrary,  what  voice  is  it  that  comes 
from  Washington  ?  Why,  the  inevitable  statute  of 
confiscation  was  wrung  from  the  President  by  half 
the  Senate  on  their  knees.  Bull  Run  might  have 
taught  him  what  was  to  be  done.  And  the  New  York 
Herald,  which  is  always  well  posted,  says,  "One  vic- 
tory, and  then  offer  such  terms  as  the  South  never 
dreamed  of  asking."  Now  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  hour  to  show  unmistakably,  by  every. channel  by 
which  public  opinion  makes  itself  felt,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Northern  States,  if  such  purpose  exists,  is 
to  conquer — and  conquer  in  the  service  of  freedom. 
(Cheers.)  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  One  is, 
should  the  South  dream  of  compromise — that  she  may 
see  that  the  Constitution  of  '87  is  at  an  end,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  other,  except  one  based  upon  equal 
liberty  or  manhood. 

We  arc  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  now  made  to 
us— a  Union  for  slavery,  or  a  Union  without  it;  and 
wo  abide  the  issue,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  fire,  and 
blood,  and  treasure.  We  will  make  no  peace  but  the 
peace  of  justice.     (Applause.) 

Men  Complain  of  the  London  rimes.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  writers  of  that  paper  took  their  cue  from 
reporters  in  these  States  ?  Why,  they  obtain  their  in- 
formation from  their  own  Government;  and  when  they 
say  that  in  this  war  our  Government  ignores  slavery, 
they  only  speak  the  intelligence  they  receive  from 
■Washington.  Lancashire  and  the  Hank  of  England 
never  base  their  Information  upon  the  speculations  of 
a  vagabond  reporter.  (Laughter.)  They  base  their 
action  upon  the  best  Information  which  the  mini-dors 

give  them.    And  we  receive  hack  from  the  press  of 

London  and  Paris,  the  news  of  what  our  Ouvernmeiit 
means. 

'.I'he  Cabinet;  talk  of  re-construeting  this  country  as 
it  was,  hut  we  mean  to  tell  them  that  it  can't  he  done. 
(Cheers.)     We  are  lo  te^ich  them  that  this  war  is  the 


most  intolerable  abuse  of  the  10th  century,  the  match- 
teas  crime  of  this  (feneration,  unless  it  means  the 
emancipation  of  four  millions  of  victims.  We  are  to 
teach  the  Administration  that  thirty  millions  of  people 
are  not  to  be  hurled  into  the  bell  of  civil  war,  unless 
they  have  such  a  purpose  as  will  make  it  the  holiest 
crusade  which  the  annals  of  the  world  has  ever  shown. 
It  shall  be  a  war  to  cut  out  the  eating  cancer  which  is 
destroying  our  leading  men,  and  for  which  tho  people 
are  ready,  needing  nothing  but  leaders.     (Cheers.) 

Yon  and  I  do  not  often  see  such  a  production  as  Gen. 
Butler's  last  letter  from  Fortress  Monroe.  It  is  the 
noblest  document  I  have  seen  in  this  war.  Coming 
from  you  or  me,  it  would  have  been  called  impractica- 
ble, fanatic;  but  the  moment  it  came  from  a  Demo- 
cratic general — from  a  general  who  had  led  the  troops 
of  the  North  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia— the  whole 
North  cried  out,  Amen  !  It  crystallizes  the  sentiment 
of  the  North  into  one  purpose.     It  was  a  speech  and 

act.  What  we  want  of  the  Administration  ia  an 
indication  of  a  purpose — not  an  argument,  hut  a  propo- 
sition. Why,  the  ideas  of  the  gunner  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  his  cannon.  Yon  and  I  are  to 
load  the  muskets  which  we  saw  pass  through  our 
streets  to-day  with  the  purpose  of  liberty,  otherwise 
their  charge  is  empty  powder. 

Now,  if  the  Administration  takes  another  six  months 
for  the  education  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  raising 
regiments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  rais- 
ing notes,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  blocking  the 
wheels,  why,  theu,  one  or  two  things  happen.  For- 
eign states  will  no  longer  leave  it  a  domestic  question. 
They  will  start  to  their  feet,  and  make  certain  de- 
mands. What  course  will  the  nation  take  then  ?  Will 
she  yield?  Perhaps  so  —  perhaps  not.  You  and  I 
think  that  the  spirit  of  Cromwellian  Republicanism 
still  exists  among  us,  and  that  spirit,  inscribing  Eman- 
cipation upon  its  banner,  will  carry  it  to  the  Gulf,  in 
defiance  of  all  opposition,  abroad  or  at  home.  (Cheers.) 
But  with  such  changing  elements,  no  man  can  be  sure 
of  this. 

I  understand  that  the  Minister  to  Vienna  tells  Eng- 
land that  if  she  moves  but  one  step  forward  from  her 
present  position,  it  would  free  every  slave,  and  destroy 
every  cotton  crop  for  the  next  three  years.  I  almost 
believe  it ;  but,  by  that  time,  the  American  people  will 
have  had  twelve  months  of  war — defeats  as  well  as 
victories — and  may  possibly  admit  that  it  would  be 
better  to  acknowledge  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
try  to  settle  down  into  two  States.  I  believe  that  the 
Union  is  the  Gibraltar  of  slavery— that  the  Union  out 
of  the  way,  slavery  cannot  exist  for  ten  years.  Sorry 
should  I  he  to  see  that  the  leaders  were  wanting,  and 
that  the  masses  were  baulked  of  their  purpose.  I 
should  acknowledge  it  as  the  most  precious  boon  of  the 
present  generation  if  the  four  million  of  slaves  would 
come  before  you  daily — yon  who  love  the  Union — and 
thus  induce  you  to  compel  the  Administration  to  do  its 
duty. 

I  know  that  there  is  not  the  first  germ  of  a  purpose 
in  the  Cabinet  at  Washington — that  you  have  to  create 
it — that  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  wants  some  one 
to  relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  of  action, — some 
even  asking  God  to  create  an  insurrection  which  would 
compel  them  to  do  what  they  dare  not  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Now,  one  of  the  most  triumphant,  use- 
ful journals  has  closed  its  lips.  All  over  the  free 
States,  the  men  who  should  have  led  their  party  are 
silent.  I  do  not  arraign  them ;  hut  when  this  dead 
weight  of  silence  settles  down  upon  a  people,  while  we 
are  to  be  whipped  into  liberty — that  every  free  press 
sliould  be  silent,  while  Washington  is  to  be  shelled 
into  liberty — are  there  no  men  to  utter  their  senti- 
ments boldly,  in  order  that  there  may  be  one  agglom- 
erate purpose  to  hurl  it  on  the  head  of  the  Cabinet? 

You  may  say  that  I  arraign  the  Cabinet.  I  do. 
Those  six  months  should  have  witnessed  the  capture 
of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  landing  of 
6,000  men  on  Sullivan's  Island.  Sixty  days  after, 
there  would  have  been  a  jubilee  in  every  hovel  in 
Carolina.  Instead  of  that,  I  defy  the  most  sanguine 
Republican  to  tell  me  what  his  President  means — to 
tell  me  when  this  war  shall  be  conducted  with  any- 
thing like  that  vigor  which  a  bankrupt  public  demands. 
A  milUon  a  day  !  Our  best  blood  shed  in  ineffectual 
forays  I  Gen.  Lyon — a  man  worth  half-a-dozen  vic- 
tories— sacrificed  to  the  War  Department ! 

It  is  time  that  every  press  should  cry  out  that  this 
inhuman  butchery  should  cease,  or  vindicate  itself  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  In  six  months,  England  and 
France — the  only  powers  that  can  force  your  Cabinet 
to  anything  like  vigorous  prosecution  of  policy — will 
interfere.  There  is  one  gleam,  that  this  youDg  general 
summoned,  it  may  be,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  gcu- 
eral-in-chief — General  McClellan — (loud  cheers) — may 
possess  the  military  vigor  that  will  carry  us  beyond 
this  danger.  There  may  be  another,  whose  name  is 
dear  to  the  people — I  mean  Fremont.  (Cheers.)  With 
Lane  on  his  right  and  Montgomery  on  his  left,  be  may 
pass  down  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  may 
launch  "a  thunderbolt  to  announce  to  the  Government 
that  he  has  freed  the  slaves  of  the  South- West.  (Con- 
tinued cheering.)  Or  it  may  be  that  the  people  will 
take  it  out  of  the  Government's  hands,  and  deal  with 
it  in  its  own  way. 

It  lies  with  the  masses  whether  this  war  is  to  be 
made  anything  but  the  assertion  of  empire.  The 
South  has  cut  her  own  throat.  She  has  gone  into  the 
swine — (laughter) — and  is  rushing  down  into  the  sea. 
(Renewed  laughter  and  applause.)  She  has  consum- 
mated her  own  suicide.  But,  assembled  here  as  we 
are  to-tfay — on  the  anniversary  of  such  a  birthday — 
we  remember  bis  deep  interest  in  democracy  itself. 
How  proudly  be  counted  always  the  millions  of  his 
countrymen  !  how  grandly  he  predicted  their  future  I 
To-day,  therefore,  we  may  well  ask  for  such  vigor  of 
purpose  as  will  save  the  empire  unbroken,  and  true  to 
its  normal  idea,  Freedom — as  will  allow  the  masses  to 
to  carry  out  their  purpose,  hold  all  North  America, 
and  consecrate  it  to  equal  liberty.  If  the  press  is 
silent,  where  arc  our  Senators  ?  Where  are  our  Re- 
publican leaders  ?  Are  there  no  gatherings  of  North- 
ern men,  that  Washington  may  yet  know  it?  There 
is  a  better  thing  that  a  Senator  can  do  than  drill  a 
brigade.  He  can  instruct  a  Commonwealth.  He  can 
teach  the  North.  You  should  demand  this  of  him. 
These  leaders  ought  to  speak  to  the  millions.  Would 
to  (Sod  we  had  one  man  willing  to  take  an  ounce  of 
responsibility!  who  would  speak  to  twenty  millions 
of  the  North,  and  guide  them  through  this  crisis  I 

What  made  Stephen  A.  Douglas  wield  such  a  power 
over  the  people?  It  was  the  pluck  which  he  dis- 
played. They  were  glad  to  see  a  man  once  risk  an 
opinion,  and  not  stop  to  cipher  it  out  on  the  slate. 
We  want  a  Curtius  who  will  leap  into  the  chasm — we 
want  one  who  will  look  down  from  his  height  of  lead- 
ership, anil  see  that  the  people  receive  no  injury — to 
carry  to  the  President  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and 
this  work  must  be  done  in  the  next  three  months. 
(Loud  applause.) 


BIKTH-DAY    OF   THE0D0EE  PAKKER. 

The  Birth-Day  of  Theodore  Parker  was  com- 
memorated at  Allston  Hall,  iu  this  city,  on  Friday 
evening  last,  by  the  "Fraternity  Association,"  and 
a  numerous  and  choice  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
that  much  lamented  Champion  of  mental  indepen- 
dence, free  inquiry,  universal  progress,  and  impartial 
liberty.  The  platform  presented  an  embankment  of 
the  choicest  plants  and  flowers,  profusely  contributed 
and  taslel'uily  arranged,  as  if  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  lively  appreciation  of  those  .wonderful  sped 
mens  of  the  Divine  workmanship  in  creation.  The 
exercises  consisted  iu  singing  Mr.  Parifer'a  favorite 
hymn,  "While  thee  1  seek,  protecting  Power,"— the 

reading  of  a  prayer  made  by  him  at  Music  Hal)  seven 
years  ago,  and  written  down  at  the  time  by  a  member 

of  the  Society,  with  some  brief  appropriate,  prefa- 
tory remarks  by  John  it.  Mauley,  Esa,.— and  speeches 

by  Dr.  Wellington,  Wendell  Phillips,  Esq..  h\v     \\  il 

Ham  It.  Alger,  Charles  11.  Brainenl,  Esq.,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Charles  w.  Slack,  Esq..  These, 
(excepting  Mr.  Phillips's,  which  had  apeclal  reference 

to  the  present  state  of  our  national  allhirs  and  llie  pur- 
poseless action  of  the  Cabinet,  mid  which  we  give  in 


another  column  as  reported  expressly  for  the  Pine  amd 
Palm)  were  mainly  devoted  to  grateful  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  feelingly  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed, and  to  the  recital  of  interesting  personal  re- 
miniscences. Those  charming  singers,  .John  W. 
Hutchinson  and  family,  were  present,  and  sang  in 
their  usual  spirited  and  effective  style.  An  excel- 
lent ode,  written  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Keq.,  of  Con- 
cord, was  also  sung.  Such  was  the  interest  of  the 
meeting,  that  tho  proceedings  did  not  terminate  till 
near  midnight.  It  will  be  an  occasion  long  to  be  re 
memhered  with  pleasure  and  profit.  We  regret  that 
c  have  not  a  phonographic  report  of  all  that  was  said 
and  done  to  lay  before  our  readers. 


THE    CASE   OP   AETHUB   E0BIKS0N- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  20,  1861 
When  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  from  New  Orleans 
in  November  laet,  the  people  of  that  city  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  excitement.  The  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict" was  then  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  the  conspirators  and 
their  dupes  held  a  meeting  in  Armory  Hall.  An  ob- 
ject of  that  meeting  was  to  denounce  Abolitionists 
residing  in  the  city.  Your  correspondent  received  a 
full  share  of  abuse,  and  the  excitement  against  him  in 
that  crowded  hall  was  intense.  An  employee  in  the 
post-office  brought  to  the  meeting  copies  of  the  Libera- 
tor, addressed  to  me,  and  extracts  from  the  paper  were 
read,  much  to  the  edification  of  the  hearers,  I  hope. 
Imagine  the  excitement  which  existed,  as  the  speaker 
read  the  paragraph  headed,  "  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  hell."  Such  wholesome  truths  were  never 
before  or  sinec,  I  imagine,  read  in  a  public  meeting  at 
New  Orleans.  Several  persons  were  appointed,  on 
this  occasion,  to  inquire  into  my  case  and  advise 
proper  action.  I  was  closely  watched:  the  "chiv- 
alry "  going  so  far  as  to  introduce  spies  into  my  bouse, 
concealing  themselves  at  night  between  the  roof  and 
ceiling,  peeping  through  a  hole  made  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  my  actions  at  home.  To  what  depths  of 
meanness  does  not  slavery  reduce  men!  Finally,  on 
November  29th,  I  was  arrested  by  two  or  three  of  the 
Mayor's  police,  assisted  by  some  of  the  vigilants,  and 
brought  before  his  "honor."  The  Picayune,  of  the 
same  date,  contained  the  following: — 

"More  Abolition  Excitement.  This  morning, 
Arthur  liobinson,  a  man  of  genteel  appearance  and 
education,  was  arrested  by  Corporal  Dean  and  the 
Mayor's  special  officer,  T.  H.  Dryden,  at  the  request 
of  two  citizens,  and  brought  to  the  Mayor's  office,  on 
the  charge  of  entertaining  Abolitionist  sentiments, 
and  expressing  the  same  in  public. 

The  accused  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1854.  He  remained  in  New  York 
until  1856,  and  has  since  been  living  in  this  city.  He 
stated  to  the  Mayor  that  he  was  decidedly  adverse  to 
slavery,  and  wanted  to  see  it  abolished  at  as  early  a 
day  as  practicable,  by  lawful  means ;  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  anything  wrong,  but  he  could  not  help 
giving  utterance  to  his  feelings.  In  reply  to  the 
Mayor's  questions,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  con- 
versed on  the  subject  with  free  negroes,  but  would  not 
state  positively  whether  or  not  he  had  spoken  to  slaves. 

The  Mayor  committed  him  for  further  examination 
before  the  Recorder." 

The  reporter^erred  in  stating  that  I  had  been  in 
New  Orleans  only  from  1856.  During  the  eleven 
years  and  upwards  I  have  spent  in  the  United  States, 
ten  have  been  spent  in  four  different  slave  States,  and 
in  them  I  imbibed  anti-slavery  opinions,  and  became 
"  rooted  and  grounded  "  in  abobtionism.  During  my 
imprisonment  of  nearly  four  months,  I  experienced 
what  I  had  previously  witnessed,  that  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  slaveholders  is  cruelty. 

A  few  individuals,  natives  of  the  South,  and  zealous 
advocates  of  the  rebellion,  were  faithful  to  their  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  for  me.  One,  Thos.  C.  Camp- 
bell, is  now  in  the  rebel  army  in  Virginia;  he  visited 
me  in  prison,  and  otherwise  rendered  important  ser- 
vices, notwithstanding  the  warnings  he  received. 
Another,  Alfred  Bourge,  a  Creole  of  New  Orleans, 
went  so  far  as  to  be  on  hand  aftlie  Recorder's  (or  com- 
mitting magistrate's)  Court,  with  friends,  to  assis^in 
protecting  me  from  the  mob.  I  was  Dot,  howe'ver, 
brought  out  of  prison  on  that  occasion ;  threats  of 
lynching  having  been  freely  made,  and  of  the  crowd 
assembled  around  the  Recorder's  office  on  the  occa- 
sion, many  w^ere  bent  on  mischief. 

The  Grand  Jury,  however,  took  the  case  out  of  the 
Recorder's  hands,  and  indicted  me,  finding  a  "true 
bill,"  comprising  five  counts, — 1.  Using  "  incendiary  " 
language;  2.  Bringing  into  the  State  "incendiary" 
newspapers  (referring  principally  to  two  copies  of  the 
Liberator  received  by  me) ;  3.  Bringing  into  the  State 
a  scrap-book  of  an  "incendiary"  character — (it  con- 
tained several  anti-slavery  extracts,  some  of  which, 
taken  from  the  Liberator,  were  laudatory  of  John 
Brown  ;  the  puritanical  character  of  the  compiler,  as 
exhibited  by  the  extracts,  was  also  very  distasteful  to 
the  authorities) ;  4.  Bringing  into  the  State  a  copy  of 
"  Barnes's  Scriptural  Views  of  Slavery."  The  search- 
ing of  my  house,  by  the  vigilants,  and  consent  of  the 
Mayor,  resulted  in  obtaining  these  books,  though 
several  other  publications,  of  an  anti-slavery  and  a 
pro-slavery  character,  were  passed  by.  The  penalties 
attached  to  these  counts  is  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labor,  from  five  to  twenty-one  years,  or  hanging. 
That  infamous  enactment,  the  "Black  Code"  of 
Louisiana,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  in  1832,  at  a  period  of  great  alarm,  resulting  from 
rumors  of  a  slave  insurrection  in  the  vicinity  of  Don- 
aldsonville,  near  New  Orleans,  where  the  Legislature 
were  sitting.  The  penalties  attached  to  violations  of 
its  provisions  are  very  unequal, — one  year's  impris- 
onment or  death,  at  the  option  of  the  judge,  in  some 
cases.  Last  winter,  a  free  colored  man  was  convicted 
under  this  act,  of  using  "incendiary"  language  in 
the  presence  of  slaves,  and  sentenced  to  twenty-one 
years'  imprisonment. 

I  was  finally  liberated  without  a  trial.  To  this  for- 
tunate escape  I  am  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  friends. 
The  fact  of  my  being  a  Pree-mason  proved  of  great 
service  to  me  with  a  few  influential  individuals, — 
although  the  body  of  Free-masons  in  New  Orleans 
are  just  as  willing  to  hang  one  of  their  number  who  is 
denounced  as  an  Abolitionist,  as  coffee-house  keepers 
Would  one  of  their  class.  The  result  of  my  observa- 
tions, in  this  connection,  is,  that  slaveholders,  every- 
where, are  incapable  of  respect  to  obligations,  unless 
the.  protection  of  their  accursed  system  is  involved. 
Said  a  physician  named  Hunter  to  me,  while  in  prison, 
"  If  you  were  my  brother,  I  would  assist  in  hanging 
you."  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  spoke 
without  manifesting  any  excitement,  and  meant  what 
he  said.  If  the  influence  of  slaveholding  will  not 
make  bad  men  worse,  nothing  can. 

I  may  be  indebted  solely  lo  the  interference  of  the 
British  Government  for  my  release.  On  the  23d  of 
February,  Mr.  Charles  Tottenham,  member  of  Par- 
liament for  New  Ross,  Ireland,  (in  which  town  I 
served  my  apprenticeship,)  called  at  the  foreign  office, 
London,  with  reference  to  my  ease,  and  on  the  Hth 
of  March  following  1  was  liberated,— just  lime  enough 
for  a  communication  from  the  foreign  office  to  be 
available  iu  my  ease.  William  Mure,  the  Consul  in 
New  Orleans,  declined  interfering  in  my  behalf,  al- 
though he  knew  1  was  a  British  Bubjcct ;  alleging  that 
"the   whole  squad   would  be  down  upon   us,"   it'  lie 

should. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  iu  this  city,  I  addressed 
my  complain!  to  Lord  Lyons,  demanding  damages  m 
the  extent  of  $5,000,  to  Which  the  fallowing  reply  was 
returned : — 

"  Hici  i  imi  l.i:t;  vno\.  \V  (sni\,,  ru\.  O.  C.    ) 
April  8Ul,  1861,  ) 

Sut.— I  have  received  your  letter  of  the   Ith  in- 

skint.      Your   case    has   already     been    brought    to    the 

notice  other  Majesty's  Government.  I  will,  never- 
theless, forward  a  cop)  of  your  letter  without  delaj  (0 
bet*  Majesty's  principal  for  foreign  alliiirs.  In  doing 
so,  however,  1  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  observe  to  bis 
lordship   that   I  have  reason  to  believe   that   vou   have 

not  boon  oorreetly  informed  with  regard  to'  the  eon 
duel  and  motives  of  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  New 

Orleans. 

1  am,  sir,  j  our  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

LYONS, 
Mi;.    Ai;  rui  n    RoniNSOS." 

Having  waited  a  reasonable  time  to  hear  further,  of 


AUGUST   SO. 
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Hie  matter  from  the  Minister  at  Washington,  I  ad- 
dressed him  another  letter,  and  received  the  following 
reply  Scorn  liim  : — 

"Bbitxbh  Lbqatios,  Washington,  D.  C,  I 
duly  23d,  1861.  _  f 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant, 
1  have  to  say  that  I  forwarded  to  lier  Majesty's  (.Jov- 
erniueut  a  copy  of  your  tetter  of  the  4th  April  last; 
that  1  have  not  reeeived  any  histruotion  to  make  to 
jiiu  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lated ;  and  that  1  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  such 
instruction, 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

LYONS. 
Mr.  Author  Robinson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio." 
Thus  the  matter  rests  at  present. 

ARTHUR  ROBINSON. 


SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  P.  POWELL, 

.4*  the  Celebration  of  British  West  India  Emancipation, 
at  New  Betljord,  August  1st,  1861. 

Ma.  CHAIRMAN,  Ladies  and  Gentlemex  : 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  in  addition 
to  what  biis  been  already  said  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  in  admiration  of  British  West  India  Eman- 
cipation. The  act  of  tlic  British  Parliament  which 
proclaimed  the  boon  of  freedom  to  800,000  slaves  was 
one  of  long-withheld  justice,  and  not  an  experiment. 
It  was  the  rwjdB  of  the  enslaved,  and  not  a  privilege. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  imperial  government,  and  not 
one  of  magnanimity.  What  a  contrast  this  stupendous 
iniquity  presents  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  tiie 
■world's  redemption  3  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  years 
ago,  England  joined  hands  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  Holland,  Denmark  and  all  civilized  Europe, — 
Russia  excepted, — and,  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Je- 
sus, robbed  Africa  of  20,000,000  of  her  children.  Less 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  as  a  nation  that  had  griev- 
ously sinned  before  high  heaven  and  the  world's  hu- 
manity, England  humbled  herself,  as  it  were  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  and  abolished  the  infamous  Afri- 
can slave  trade.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  order  to 
make  her  *'  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of"  doubly 
sure,  England,  at  a  sacrifice  of  §100,000,000,  set 
another  example  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  our  most 
guilty  country,  which  adds  another  bright  page  in  the 
imperishable  book  of  fame,  preeminently  glorious, 
by  emancipating  800,000  British  West  India  slaves. 

Sir,  this  act  of  British  national  repentance,  with- 
out bloodshed,  is  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history. 
It  has  renovated,  given  a  new  impulse,  and  opened 
wide  the  floodgates  of  England's  commercial  great- 
ness all  over  the  world,  beyond  the  calculation  of 
tlie  most  asUite  political  economist.  It  has  recon- 
structed, on  a  permanent  basis,  the  free  industry  of 
that  little  circumscribed  gem  of  the  ocean,  upon  whose 
imperial  dominion  the  sun  never  sets.  The  glory  of 
England,  the  only  safe  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
every  nation,  -(Africa  not  excepted,)  whose  proud  flag 
has  floated  over  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame, 
and  withstood  the  surging  waves  of  time  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  grows  higher  and  brighter  in  the 
glorious  sunlight  of  her  progressive  free  institutions. 
What  has  made  that  speck  of  earth,  that  sea-girt  isle, 
great,  glorious,  and  free,  and  secured  for  her  the 
constant  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world  % 
I  answer,  her  free  men,  free  labor,  free  "thought,  free 
speech,  free  press — her  free  Constitution,  and  her  free 
Christian  civilization.  Sir,  England's  success,  pros- 
perity, and  indomitable  prowess,  need  no  encomiums 
from  your  humble  speaker.  I  have  seen  it  in  her 
.thousand  stupendous  manufactories,  and  smoke-chim- 
neys towering  up  to  the  heavens,  belching  forth  their 
lurid  light  at  midnight  as  signals,  remunerating  free 
industry.  I  have  seen  her  millions  of  free  operatives, 
agriculturists,  mechanics  and  artisans,  (aliases,  "greasy 
mechanics,  small-fisted  farmers,  and  mud-sills,"  so  to 
speak  in  South  Carolina  parlance,)  on  their  holiday 
excursions,  dressed  in  English  broadcloths,  calicoes, 
satins  and  silks.  It  is  seen  in  her  mercantile  marine 
service,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  ships  and  millions  of 
mariners.  It  is  seen  in  her  mammoth  floating  batte- 
ries of  wood  and  iron,  part  propelled  by  steam,  and 
manned  by  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  tars.  It  is  seen 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  invincible  soldiers  and  vol- 
unteer corps,  who  dare  to  do  and  die  in  defence  of 
their  country's  honor.  All,  all  speak  out  in  thunder 
tones  the  irresistible  genius  of  British  freedom. 

As  with  individuals',  so  with  nations  ;  national  pros- 
perity is  always  sure  to  follow  sincere,  humble  repen- 
tance. National  greatness  is  always  characteristic  of 
a  righteous  civil  government.  Hence,  "righteous- 
ness exalte tli  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  "  If  thou  take  away  from  the  midst  of  thee 
the  yoke,  then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily, 
and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee.  And  they 
that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste 
places  ;  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many 
generations;  and  thou  shalt  be  called,  The  repairer  of 
the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in.  And 
I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 
Thus  we  see  Great  Britain,  taking  advantage  of  God's 
promises,  and  wholly  relying  upon  his  sure  mercies, 
is  now  reaping  the  golden  fruits  of  a  nation's  obedi- 
ence to  God. 

"  Send  the  glad  tidings  o'er  the  sea — 
His  chains  are  broke,  the  slave  is  free  ! 
Britannia's  justice,  wealth  and  might, 
Have  gained  the  negro's  long- lost  right! 
His  ehaius  are  broke,  the  slave  is  free — 
This  is  the  negro's  jubilee." 

If,  sir,  we  place  our  hand  upon  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, so  to  speak,  we  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  suffer- 
ing heart  of  classic  Italy  at  every  vibration.  Another 
touch,  and  the  electric  current  sends  a  thrill  of  joy 
throughout  the  civilized  world; — Italy  is  free!  We 
again  manipulate,  and  the  answer  comes  back  that 
40,000,000  Russian  serfs,  who  for  centuries  ray  crush- 
ed under  the  hoof  of  despotism,  are  now  by  God's 
blessing  redeemed  and  disenthralled.  Hungary,  and 
in  fact  all  Europe,  are  beginning  to  show  unmistaka- 
ble symptoms  of  emancipation  from  the  ultra-monta- 
nisms  of  a  rotten  and  an  effete  mediaeval  age.  Every 
where  on  the  American  continent,  civil  and  religious 
liberty  obtains,  except  in  these  disunited  States.  Even 
in  Brazil,  where  negro  slavery  exists,  (but  soon  to  be 
abolished,  if  not  neutralized  by  our  "  manifest  desti- 
ny" slavery-propagandists,)  there  I  have  seen  no  in- 
vidious religious  distinctions  made  on  account  of  color 
or  condition.  There  I  have  seen  at  the  altar  the  un- 
bleached African,  celebrating  high  mass,  surrounded 
by  white  priests,  serving  as  acolytes.  There,  too,  I 
have  seen  master  and  slave,  white  and  black,  rich 
and  poor,  lazaroniand  Mary  Magdalenes,  all  kneeling 
down,  side  by  side,  doing  penance — worshipping  at 
the  same  altar — eating  and  drinking  the  transubstan- 
tiated emblems  of  a  crucified  Jesus.  There  I  have 
seen  the  judicial  and  civil  officers  of  government, 
navy  and  army,  composed  of  white  and  black  free- 
men. There  the  slave  can  have  his  value  appraised  by 
government,  and  redeem  himself.  It  is  the  same  cus- 
tom in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions. 

But  how  stands  the  record  in  our  own  unfortunate, 
distracted  country?  Alas!  tell  it  not-  in  heathen 
lands,  publish  it  not  in  the  highway  of  the  world's 
civilization,  that  Cotton  is  still  king — the  lords  of  the 
lash  are  still  suffered  to  live  as  a  terrible  power  !  Sir, 
it  is  for  this  purpose  we  are  here  to-day — to  plead  the 
cause  of  4,000,000  American  negro  slaves,  because  we 
believe  that  liberty,  in  its  broadest  signification,  is  the 
birthright  of  ail  mankind;  because  "  right  is  of  no 
sect,  truth  of  no  color,  God  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  and 
alLwc  are  brethren  "  ;  because,  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  progress,  the  time  has  passed  away  when 
men  shall,  at  the  behest  of  ruthless  despots  and  of 
sickly  sentimentalists,  suppress  their  free  "  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  and  Bpeak  with 
bated  breath  and  whispering  tones  against  tins  iniqui- 
tous, gigantic,  atrocious  system  of  all  villanies ;  be- 
cause we  would  not  be  faithful  to  our  own  convictions 
of  duty,  if  we  did  not  bear  a  faithful,  consistent  testi- 
mony against  its  enormities  and  farther  continuance 
because  we  are  utterly  and  forever  opposed  to  the  un- 
holy, unchristian  principles  upon  which  this  vile  sys- 
tem is  founded  and  upheld  ;  and  because,  on  the  broad 
ground  of  our  common  humanity,  we  can  do  no  less 


than    "  cry  aloud,  spare   not,    lift   up  thy  voice  like 
a  trumpet,  and  show  this  nation  her  sins." 

What  is  American  slavery  1  It  is  a  system  of  untold 
wrongs — a  violation  of  every  moral  principle,  of  truth 
and  justice,  mercy  and  love,  purity  and  honesty,  and 
of  social,  civil,  and  religious  liberty.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Breckinridge,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  not 
under  the  influence  of  a  pro-slavery  clerical  anodyne, 
also  asks : — 

"  What,  then,  is  slavery  1  for  the  question  relates  to 
the  action  of  certain  principles  on  it,  and  to  its  proba- 
ble anfl  proper  results;  what  is  slavery  as  it  exists 
among  us  '!  We  reply,  it  is  that  condition  enforced  by 
the  laws  of  one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy, 
in  which  one  portion  of  the  community,  called  mas- 
ters, is  allowed  such  power  over  another  portion  called 
slaves ;  as 

"  1.  To  deprive  them  of  the  entire  earnings  of  their 
own  labor,. except  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue labor  itself,  by  continuing  hoallliful  existence, 
thus  committing  CLEAR  ROBBERY. 

"  2.  To  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  UNIVER- 
SAL CONCUBINAGE,  by  denying  to  them  the  civil 
rights  of  marriage  ;  thus  breaking  up  the  dearest  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  encouraging  UNIVERSAL  PROS- 
TITUTION. 

"3.  To  deprive  them  of  the  means  and  opportuni- 
ties of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  in  many  States 
making  it  a  high  penal  ofrence  to  teach  them  to  read  ; 
perpetuating  whatever  of  evil  there  is  that  proceeds 
from  ignorance. 

"4.  To  set  up  between  parents  and  their  children 
an  authority  higher  than  the  impulse  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  God;  which  breaks  up  the  authority  of  the 
father  over  his  own  offspring,  and,  at  pleasure,  sepa- 
rates the  mother  at  a  returnless  distance  from  her 
child  ;  thus  abrogating  the  clearest  law  of  nature  ;  thus 
outraging  all  decency  and  justice,  and  degrading  and 
oppressing  thousands  upon  thousands  of  beings,  crea- 
ted like  themselves,  in  the  image  of  the  most  high 
God  !  This  is  slavery  as  it  is  daily  exhibited  in  every 
slave  Slate." 

Such  is  American  slavery  in  its  mildest  form,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  barbarism  and  monstrous  cruelties,  as  it 
existed  more  than  twenty  years  ago,fcwitbout  one  re- 
deeming trait  in  its  character  in  the  year  of  grace  1S61. 

And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  digress.  Certain  liv- 
ing philosophers,  in  order  to  justify  the  enslavement  of 
our  race — for  instance,  Professor  Agassiz — have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  plurality  of  the  races, 
and -contend  that  there  is  an  insuperable  geological, 
geographical,  and  ethnological  barrier  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  African  race.  Professor  Grant,  (said 
to  be  an  Englishman,)  according  to  his  unsupported 
theory  and  bare  assertions,  insists  that  we  are  but  one 
remove  from  the  ourang-outang.  Iconoclast,  the  noto- 
rious disputant  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  contends  that  it 
is  impossible  the  various  types  of  mankind  could  have 
been  produced  by  one  pair,  and  that  we,  together  with 
all  creation,  are  the  spontaneous  growth  of- — come-by- 
chance.  The  Hon.  John  Randolph,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  his  speech  at  the  convention  to  a  frame  a  Con- 
stitution for  struggling  Kansas,  now  a  free  State,  de- 
livers himself  of  this  disgusting  philippic  against  our 
prostrate  race,  as  follows: — 

"  Mr.  President, — What  does  the  gentleman  mean 
by  talking  about  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  ?  Does  he 
(Henderson)  think  that  niggers  are  human,  that  they 
are  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves  1  Why,  if  John 
Randolph  believed  that  niggers  were  human,  no  mat- 
ter in  however  slight  a  degree,  this  Convention  would 
not  find  John  Randolph  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  advo- 
cating slavery.  No!  if  he  thought  that  niggers  were 
human  flesh  and  blood,  possessed  of  human  feelings, 
affections  and  thoughts,  having  an  immortal  soul,  John 
Randolph  would  be  an  Abolitionist.  What !  buy  and 
sell  our  own  flesh  and  blood  !  Trade  in  human  souls  ! 
No !  no  !  He  believed  in  no  such  sickly  stuff  as  that ; 
and  for  gentlemen  affecting  to  hold  that  slavery  was 
abstractly  right,  and  who  put  themselves  forward  as 
advocates  of  Southern  rights,  to  talk  about  the  'traffic 
in  human  flesh  and  blood,'  was  simply  balderdash. 
He  didn't  believe  niggers  to  be  human  any  more  than 
a  horse  or  a  dog.  If  he  did,  he  should  advocate  their 
right  to  freedom. 

"  A  nigger,  he  held,  was  an  animal — a  cross  between 
the  baboon  and  the  man;  and  he  could  prove  his  doc- 
trine by  chapter  and  verse,  and  by  the  niggers  them- 
selves. Did  they  look  like  wdiite  men  ri  Was  not 
their  hair  woolly,  lips  thick,  nose  flat,  skull  thick — and 
couldn't  any  anatomist  tell  the  bones  of  a  nigger  from 
those  of  any  human  beings  1  He  held  that  niggers 
were  animals,  but  little  more  intelligent  than  a  dog, 
and  but  one  remove  from  the  baboon,  and  he  hoped 
gentlemen  would  not  talk  such  nonsense  as  '  the  traffic 
in  human  flesh  disgracing  our  fair  soil'  again.  He 
should  vote  against  the  amendment,  because  he  did 
not  want  nigger- traders  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  here  all  the  vicious  and  diseased  niggers  with 
which  the  South  was  overrun." 

Such,  sir,  are  a  few  of  the  many  disgusting,  un- 
scientific subterfuges  resorted  to  in  order  to  transform 
God's  image,  cut  out  in  ebony,  into  four-footed  beasts. 
On  the  contrary,  in  his  scientific  thesis,  entitled  'An- 
thropomorphous of  Animals,"  read  at  the  opening  of 
St.  George's  Hall  in  Liverpool,  September  18th,  1854, 
Professor  Owen  asks  this  significant  question  :  "  Who 
knows  but  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Chimpanzee  are 
second  cousins?"  Also,  Charles  Dickens,  describing 
the  famous  Gorilla,  (now  said  to  be  extinct,)  in  his  in- 
imitable Ouce-a-Weck,  calls  them  our  near  relations. 
Well,  sir,  if  we  are  to  believe  these  savans,  then 
the  link  is  complete  :  we  are  not  only  their  cousins 
germain,  but  bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their 
flesh.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  these 
various  opinions,  even  with  that  of  common  sense, 
common  honesty,  and  common  decency,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Holy  Writ,  whose  inspiration  explicitly  de- 
clares that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
Upon  this  rock  of  truth  we  take  our  stand,  and  claim 
for  our  race  the  undivided  and  inseparable  identity  of 
the  whole  human  family. 

But  why  should  we  waste  time  to  disprove  the 
thousand-andone  miserable  subterfuges  of  an  already 
discomforted  foe  ?  The  hand-writing  of  God's  re- 
tributive judgment,  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
country,  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  walls  of 
our  slaveholding  republican  edifice,  "Mene,  Mene, 
Tulcel,  Upharsin."  The  destruction  of  negro  slavery, 
which  has  grown  with  the  nation's  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength,  and  interwoven  itself 
into  all  this  wicked  nation's  activities,  must  be  adjudi- 
cated by  God's  instrumentalities,  "Gog"  North,  and 
"Magog"  South.  And  may  God  defend  the  right! 
A  word  or  two  as  to  the  African  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, with  its  malignant  free  negro  bate — a  Society  that 
never  even  so  much  as  pretended  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slave,  but,  if  anything,  rendered  his 
emancipation  entirely  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption. 
For  example — from  1816  up  to  1861,  a  period  of  forty- 
five  years,  only  5,770  slaves  have  been  colonized  to 
Liberia,  within  a  fraction  of  just  two  weeks  of  this 
year's  increase  ;  and  less  than  two  and  a  half  slaves, 
who  have  been  emancipated  per  week,  for  the  last 
forty-five  years,  under  the  auspices  of  this  slow-go- 
motive  Society,  whose  computed  receipts  from  all 
sources  for  the  same  period  cannot  be  less  than 
$3,600,000.  Now,  sir,  let  us  calculate  the  number  of 
slaves  who  have  escaped  into  British  North  America 
at  45,000,  into  the  Eree  States  95,000,  into  the  West 
Indies  5,000,  and  into  Europe  5,000 — being  a  total  of 
150,000,  averaging  sixty-four  and  a  fraction  of  stupid, 
improvident  negro  slaves  who  have  escaped  every  week 
since  1816,  without  the  aid  of  organized  benevolence, 
and  who  could  not  await  the  slow  process  to  transport 
them  to  the  burning  sands  of  Africa. 

Again,  in  order  to  accommodate  rigid  compensation- 
ists,  computing  the  number  of  slaves  in  1816  to  be 
1,500,000,  and  taking  their  value,  per  capita,  the  same 
then  as  the  800,000  British  West  India  slaves  in  1834 
—say  one  hundred  million  dollars  ($100,000,000)— it 
would  give  us  one  hundred  and  eighty  million,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  (§180,750,000). 
Now,  if  the  sum  of  three  million,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ($".,600,000),  which  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety expended  in  colonizing  5,770  slaves  during  a 
period  of  forty-five  years,  had  been  hypothecated  in 
1810,  as  an  emancipation  fund— the  African  and  inter- 
State  slave  trade  prohibited  by  stringent  laws — and  all 
the  slaves  then  living,  and  born  on  or  after  that  date 
declared  free,  the  adults  in  ten  years,  their  children  at 
twenty-seven  years  of  ago,  and  in  the  mean  time  edu- 
cated-, the  principal,  three  million,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ($8,800,000),  and  compound  interest  doub- 
ling itself  every  eleven  years,  would  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  million,  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  (9280,400,000).     Deducting 


therefrom  one  hundred  and  eighty  million,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  ($180,750,000,)  the 
value  of  1,500,000  slaves  in  1816,  would  leave  a  clear 
balance  in  the  national  coffers  of  forty-nine  million, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($49,650,000) 
in  1871,  with  the  curse  of  slavery  entirely  abolished. 
The  way  of  duty  is  always  the  way  of  safety. 
These  calculations  being  true,  wdiat  is  the  true  state 
of  the  question  as  it  presents  itself  this  day  to  the 
gaze  of  the  civilized  world?  Why,  instead  of  our 
model  Republic  marching  on  the  high  road  of  national 
prosperity,  liberty  and  happiness,  like  the  mother 
country,— oh !  what  a  chapter  is  written  in  horrible 
letters  of  blood,— disintegration,  disunion,  revolution, 
and  grim  visaged  internecine  war!  And  for  what 
object?  Is  it  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves"? 
This  war,  as  now  maintained  by  the  confederate  rebel 
traitors,  is  carried  on,  and  thus  far  with  partial  suc- 
cess, for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  slaveholding 
government.  It  is  not  a  war  for  personal  liberty.  It 
is  not  a  war  to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  to  break  every  yoke,  and  let  the 
oppressed  go  free.  But  it  is  a  war — a  shameful,  out- 
rageous war,  to  perpetuate  the  damnable  institution  of 
concubinage,  cradle-robbing,  and  women-whipping — a 
war  to  obliterate  from  the  statute-books  of  every 
nominally  free  State,  all  laws  granting  our  people  the 
least  protection  and  political  rights— a  war  to  reestab- 
lish the  accursed  African  slave-trade  !  What  say  the 
traitors  at  Montgomery  ? 

"Though  last,  not  least,  the  new  Constitution  has 
put  at  rest  forever  all  the  agitating  questions  relating 
to  our  peculiar  institutions- — African  slavery,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  is  the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form 
of  civilization.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
late  rupture,  and  of  the  present  revolution-  Jefferson,  in 
his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this  as  the  rock  upon 
which  the  old  Union  would  split.  He  was  right.  What 
was  conjecture  with  him  is  now  a  realized  fact.  But 
whether  he  fully  comprehended  the  great  truth  upon 
Inch  that  rock  stood,  and  stands,  may  be  doubted. 
The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him,  and  most  of 
the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  old  Constitution,  were  that  the  enslavement  of  the 
African  race  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature : 
that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally  and 
politically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to 
deal  with;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that 
day  was,  that  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Prov- 
idence, the  institution  would  be  evanescent,  and  pass 
away.  *  *  *  Those,  ideas,  hmverer,  were  fundamentally 
wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality 
of  races.  This  was  an  error.  It  teas  a  sandy  founda- 
tion, and  the  idea  of  a  government  built  upon  it,  when  the 
storm  came,  and  wind  blew,  it  fell. 

Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the 
opposite  ideas ;  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone 
•ests,  on  the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the 
white  man;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  superior 
race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This,  our 
new  government,  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world 
based  upon  this  great  philosophical  and  moral  truth. 

The  negro,  by  nature  or  the  curse  of  Canaan,  is  fit- 
ted for  the  condition  which  he  occupies  in  our  system. 
The  architect,  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  lays 
the  foundation  with  the  proper  material — the  granite — 
then  comes  the  brick  or  the  marble.  The  substratum 
of  our  society  is  made  of  the  material  by  nature  best 
fitted  for  it,  and  by  experience  we  know  it  is  best,  not 
inly  for  the  superior  but  the  inferior  race,  that  it 
should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity  with  the 
Creator.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom 
of  his  ordinances  or  to  question  them.     *     *     * 

The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best  attained 
when  conformed  to  his  laws  and  decrees  in  the  forma- 
tion of  governments,  as  welt  as  in  all  things  else. 
Our  Confederacy  is  founded  on  principles  in  strict 
conformity   with   these   laws.      This   stone   which 

i    REJECTED    BY    THE    BUILDERS    IS    BECOME    THE 
CHIEF  STONE  OF  THE  CORNEll  OF  OUR  NEW  EDIFICE." 

But  what  will  the  North  do  %  Will  the  government 
prosecute  this  war  of  subjugation,  and  bring  the  rebel 
States, — slavery  and  all, — back  to  their  allegiance? 
Ah  !  sir,  if  that  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  government  of 
President  Lincoln  and  the  federal  army,  they  will  be 
surely  and  shamefully  beaten.  This  war,  disguise  it  as 
they  may,  is  virtually  nothing  more  nor  less  than  per- 
petual slavery  against  universal  freedom,  and  to  this 

d  the  free  States  will  have  to  come.  If  the  North 
should  lose  this  last  modern  Arehimedian  lever,  liberty 
for  all  God's  children,  every  retrograde  step  that  they 
may  take  will  be  followed  by  consequences  too  vast, 
too  momentous  to  be  grasped  at  by  any  finite  being. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  opportunity  for  the 
American  nation  to  put  an  ^everlasting  end  to  negro 
slavery  than  now — never  a  greater  opportunity  for 
Northern  men  to  make  inquisition  for  the  thousand 
and  one  Southern  outrages  committed  upon  thousands 
of  defenceless  Northern  men  and  women,  in  open 
violation  of  constitutional  guaranties,  than  now.  I  do 
not  counsel  bloody  revenge  for  social,  commercial  and 
political  wrongs.  By  no  means ;  but  I  do  counsel  the 
people  of  the  free  States  to  instantly  retaliate  upon 
Southern  aggression,  by  forever  withholding  their 
support  to  keep  alive  any  longer  the  cancerous  tumor 
of  negro  slavery,  now  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
nation's  body  politic. 

Without  going  into  detail,  I  propose  that  Congress, 
at  its  next  session,  instantly  abolish  slavery  by  procla- 
mation, without  compensation,  in  all  the  rebel  States, 
which  will  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  their  value  con- 
fiscated to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war — repeal  the 
Pngitive  Slave  Law — form  a  new  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  to  effectually  break  up  the  African  slave- 
trade — abolish  slavery  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  by 
compensation,  and  thereby  make  the  capital  free  ter- 
ritory, as  it  should  have  been  at  the  foundation  of  the 
government. 

In  fact,  sir,  to  make  the  whole  scheme  short  and 
comprehensive,  let  the  national  and  State  govern- 
ments go  to  work,  and  reconstruct  a  righteous  civil 
government;  then  shall  we  exclaim,  in  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless 
us,  and  show  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  and  be 
merciful  unto  us  ;  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Let  the 
people  praise  thee,  O  God;  yea,  let  all  the  people 
praise  thee,  O  let  the  nations  rejoice,  and  be  glad ; 
for  thou  shalt  judge  the  folk  righteously,  and  govern 
the  narrons  upon  earth.  Let  the  people  praise  thee. 
Then  shall  the  earth  bring  forth  her  increase,  and 
God,  our  own  God,  shall  give  us  his  blessing.  God 
shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  world  fear  him." 


OOKKEGTION   OF    "J.  W." 

New  Bedford,  Aug.  27, 1861. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  correspondent  "  J*.  W.,"  in  his  let- 
ter published  in  the  Liberator  of  Aug.  23d,  professes 
to  quote  from  arf  extract  from  a  sermon  of  mine  pub- 
lished in  the  Liberator  of  August  2d  ;  but,  evidently 
attempting  to  quote  from  memory,  he  changes  my 
language,  and  gives  an  entirely  incorrect  representa- 
tion of  my  idea.  lie  quotes  me  as  saying,  (at  least  so 
it  is  printed,)  "it  is  not  possible,  nor  desirable,  to  fix 
any  details  of  any  scheme  of  emancipation,  because  we 
want  that  the  scheme  shoifld  be  fixed  by  the  South 
itself."  On  turning  to  the  extract  in  question,  I 
find  it  correctly  printed  as  I  wrote,  "it  is  not  possi- 
ble, nor  desirable,  perhaps,  to  fix  at  this  time  the  de- 
tails of  any  scheme  of  emancipation,  because  we  want, 
if  possible,  that  the  scheme  should  be  fixed  in  the  South 
itself."  I  have  only  italicized  certain  words,  not  done 
in  the  original,  in  order  to  note  the  difference.  Again 
"J.  W."  says,  "If,  as  Mr.  Potter  says,  the  South 
only  can  justly  emancipate,"  &e.  So  far  from  saying 
anything  like  this,  I  attempted  to  show  in  the  sermon, 
as  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  published  extract, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pederal  Government,  both 
on  grounds  of  moral  and  of  constitutional  law,  now 
that  slavery  has  developed  itself  to  its  legitimate  issuo 
of  war,  to  take  measures  for  abolishing  it  forever; 
and  the  sentence  quoted  above,  with  regard  to 
schemes  of  emancipation,  was  continued  thus:  "the 
government  only  taking  the  ground  that  emancipa- 
tion there  muni,  he,  but  willing  to  cooperate  with  thu 
South,  or  any  part  of  the  South,  in  determining  tin 
best  way  to  bring  it  about." 

"J.  W."  quotes  mo  again  as  saying,  "Thesam; 
humanity  that  bids  us  give  freedom  to  the  slave,  hid 
us  do  so  without  anarchy  and  violence,  but  with  it  | 


proper  blessings  of  order,  prosperity,  and  peace 
What  I  actually  said,  and  what  you  printed,  wa 
"  The  same  humanity  that  bids  us  give  freedom  to 
the  slave,  bids  us  also  provide  that  freedom  bo  given 
to  him,  not  with  anarchy  and  violence,  but  with  its 
proper  blessings  of  order,  and  prosperity,  and  peace,"— 
and  this  was  said,  as  the  context  shows,  not  as  bearing 
on  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  emanci- 
pate the  slaves,  but  on  its  duty  to  care  for  aryl  protect 
them  against  anarchy  and  violence  after  it  has  decreed 
their  emancipation. 

These  convictions  doubtless  seem  of  more  impor- 
tance to  me  than  they  will    to  any  one  else  ;  but,  as  I 
do  not  agree  with  "J.  W's"  position,  I  cannot  claim 
the  credit  of  being  used  for  its  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  POTTER. 


MEETING-  OP  THE  COLORED  EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE. 

A  large  and  respectable  body  of  the  colored  citizens 
of  Toronto,  Canada  West,  assembled  on  Monday  even- 
ing, August  12th,  in  the  Sayer  Street  Church,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association 
which  bears  the  above  title,  and  which  was  established 
about  two  years  ago.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  N.  II. 
Turpin,  and  the  usual  business  of  the  Society, 

Mr.  W.  J.  Watkins,  who  was  present  by  invitation, 
proceeded  to  address  them  upon  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  colored  men.  These  he  presented  in  a 
strong  and  forcible  manner.  He  was  not  present,  the 
lecturer  remarked,  to  deal  in  intangible  abstractions, 
but  concrete  realities.  One  reason  why  the  colored 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Canadas  occu- 
pied no  higher  position  than  at  present  is,  said  he,  be- 
cause they  do  not  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  rest  upon  them,  and  which  must 
be  discharged  by  them,  if  at  all*  We  have  been  more 
intent  upon  projecting  new  theories  than  in  reducing 
old  ones  to  practice.  A  theory  may  be  as  bright  and 
as  beautiful  as  the  wing  of  an  archangel,  but  it  will  be 
of  but  little  advantage  to  the  world  unless  it  is  made 
to  sweep  the  circle  of  human  activities.  It  must  be 
crystalized  into  practical  life.  It  does  no  good  to  form 
good  societies,  and  there  let  the  professed  object  of 
their  formation  evaporate  into  windy  speeches  and 
flaming  resolutions  and  pic-nic  excursions.  Hannibal 
said  to  his  army  when  the  battle  trembled  to  begin, 
It  is  not  words  that  are  now*  wanted,  but  action." 
His  men  leaped  into  battle,  and  by  united,  determined 
action  routed  the  enemy.  Let  this  be  our  motto,  said 
Mr.  Watkins,  if  we  would  rise  superior  to  the  crush- 

g  circumstances  which  affect  us.  The  startling 
events  which  crimson  the  wing  of  the  present  hour 
bid  us  "awake,  arise,  or  be  forever  fallen!"  Our 
long-tried  friends,  the  Abolitionists,  can  no  more  act 
for  us  and  do  our  duty,  than  they  can  breathe  and  eat 
and  die  for  us.  We  must  act  well  our  part  by  the  as- 
sumption and  performance,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
of  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  fully  developed 
manhood.  Too  long  already  have  we  slumbered. 
What!  sleep  amid  the  thunder  and  smoke  of  battle, 
when  the  events  of  the  next  hour  may  seal  our  des- 
tiny ?  Are  we  so  infatuated,  when  white  men  are 
sacrificing  their  earthly  all  ?  The  man  among  us  who 
can  sleep  now,  would  sleep,  if  possible,  amid  the  thrill- 
ing clangor  of  the  resurrection  trumpet.  Recently, 
all  Europe  shook  beneath  the  majestic  tread  of  Gari- 
baldi. He  comes  across  the  ocean  to  fling  his  ponder- 
ous weight  against  the  Bastile  of  American  despotism. 
Let  not  our  inertia,  our  indifference  to  the  tragic  reali- 
ties of  the  hour  fill  bis  throbbing  heart  with  sorrow, 
and  chill  his  noble  nature  with  the  apathy  of  despair. 

After  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  colored  people  of  the  United  States,  and  some  in 
the  Canadas,  are  seriously  contemplating  emigration 
to  Hayti.  He  had  a  word  to  say  on  this  subject.  It 
is  useless  to  emigrate  anywhere  until  we  emigrate 
from  the  gross  faults  which  have  characterised  us. 
Hayti  needs  men  of  the  right  stamp — those  who  feel 
the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  act  accordingly.  Those 
who  go  thither  should  not  be  deceived.  Hayti  wants 
no  one  who  will  be  an  incubus  upon  her  energies. 
Those  who,  in  the  States  or  in  the  Canadas,  have  been 
like  driftwood  washed  down  the  stream,  will  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  nowhere,  and  it  is  well  for  the  strug- 
gling and  noble  people  of  Hayti  if  they  remain  where 
they  are.  Some  are  going  there  to  be  generals,  judges, 
and  legislators ;  some  to  marry '  their  daughters  to 
"  Haytian  noblemen."  Mirabile  dictu  I  But  all  such, 
if  they  go,  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  disappointed.  Let 
solid  men,  who  will  help  Hayti  as  well  as  themselves, 
go  thither  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
thus  conduce  to  its  prosperity,  and  the  government 
and  the  people  will  receive  them  with  open  arms.  Re- 
member that  we  go  there  to  continue  the  warfare 
against  that  monstrous  abomination,  American  slavery 
— not  to  get  rid  of  the  conflict.  The  interests  of  Hayti, 
and  of  colored  America,  cannot  be  dissociated.  We 
go  to  help  to  promote  those  interests,  and  therefore 
help  the  millions  of  our  race  who  will  continue  in  the 
United  States  until  Gabriel  shall  sing  the  requiem  of 
the  world's  departed  spirit.  The  speaker  still  held  to 
the  views  he  had  always  advocated  concerning  the  ex- 
patriation of  the  race.  It  could  not  be  effected.  Presi- 
dent Geffrard  did  not  contemplate  it.  We  remain, 
then,  on  this  continent  in  close  proximity  with  our  op- 
pressed brethren,  who  may  yet  summon  us  from  the 
land  of  the  pine  and  palm,  to  help  strike  down  the 
haughty  Assyrian.  Onward,  then,  and  upward ! 
Never  dream  of  peace  until  the  last  slave  shall  clank 
the  last  chain,  and  from  among  brutes  and  creeping 
things  leap  upon  the  broad  and  enduring  platform  of 
humanity,  and  swell  the  grand  hallelujah  of  redeemed 
millions  ! 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Watkins  for 
his  instructive  and  able  lecture,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

THE  IABIAN  POLICY. 

In  reply  to  the  frequently  expressed  desire  to  have 
the  rebellion  speedily  crushed  by  vigorous  measures, 
it  has  been  urged  that  the  Pabian  policy  has  been 
adopted,  and  an  Anaconda-like  net  was  to  be  spread 
all  around  the  rebels,  and  crush  them  all  at  once. 
Another  reply  is  that  Gen.  Scott  intends  to  achieve  a 
bloodless  victory  by  tiring,  starving,  and  exhausting 
them,  without  much  loss  of  life  on  either  side.  But 
we  doubt  whether  any  one  knows  his  policy.  No 
crushing  has  been  effected,  and  that  alleged  plan  has 
almost  faded  from  popular  memory;  and  a  constant 
loss  of  life  has  been  going  on,  all  the  time,  with  both 
sides. 

As  to  the  first,  it  was  an  ancient  policy  in  an  ancient 
war  between  two  nations.  Pabius  was  a  Roman,  made 
a  general  to  fight  Carthaginian  Hannibal.  Ours  is  a 
rebellion,  or  a  demand  for  authorized  divorce.  When 
Gen.  Washington  practised  the  Pabian  policy,  his  cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  it.  His  army  was  by  no 
means  well  equipped  in  all  the  stages  of  the  struggle. 
Besides,  he  was  pronounced  a  rebel,  and  Britain  was 
the  mother  government.  Now,  Davis  is  the  rebel,  and 
the  United  States  are  the  mother.  If  the  Pederal 
forces  are  pursuing  this  policy,  the  rebels  are  playing 
at  the  same  game.  Our  position  is  different  from  that 
of  Washington  when  ho  strove  for  independence, 
And  if  the  Pabian  policy  was  adapted  to  Ins  condition, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  applies  to  ours.  With  Pabius 
Maximus  it  might  have  been  proper,  and  with  Gen. 
Washington.  It  may  also  be  good  for  Davis.  But,  it 
strikes  us  that  if  slow  work  is  the  proper  course  for 
the  success  of  a  rebellion,  quick  work  is  the  best 
course  for  its  arrest.  At  any  rate,  they  are  acting  on 
the  defensive,  and  seem  to  be  gaining  ahead  of  us  in 
skirmishes,  stratagems,  and  battles.  Unless  some  suc- 
cessful great  and  decisive  achievement,  or  a  series  of 
successful  battles,  be  won  by  us,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence will  be  against  us,  discourage  our  men,  injure 
the  cause,  and  strengthen  the  rebellion. 

Believing  that  neither  Anaconda  not-  Kubius  is  the 
fixed  policy  of  our  experienced  and  wise  General,— the 
Oireumspaot  Nestor  of  the  battle-field— and  having  full 
confidence  in  his  skill,  we  must,  await  the  practical 
maturity  of  his  well-weighed  plans.  Z. 


Hon.  IIknry  Wilson.  The  Washington  Slar,of 
Tuesday,  pays  Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  the 
following  well  deserved  compliment: — 

"Senator  Wilson  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate's  Military 
Committee,  during  the  recently  called  session  of  Con- 
gress. Never  before  have  they  been  so  arduous.  He 
has  had  devolved  on  him  the  task  of  arranging  the  de- 
tails of  and  maturing  nearly  every  bill  bearing  on  the 
military  service  of  the  Government,  which  he  has  dis- 
charged with  remarkable  energy,  perspicacity,  tact  and 
industry,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  not  only  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  (with  whom  it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to 
be  in  constant  communication  with  reference  to  them,) 
but  also  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Congress;  a  rare 
achievement  indeed.  He  has  thus  fairly  already 
earned  an  enviable  legislative  reputation.  Heretofore 
his  position  with  the  minority  prevented  his  remark- 
able business  talents,  as  thus  evinced,  from  becoming 
known  to  his  fellow  Senators  and  the  country  at  large." 


CoMniKED  Efforts  to  Bheak   up  the   Slave 

Trade.  The  U.  S.  Marshals  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  met 
on  Thursday  at  the  office  of  Marshal  Murray,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  confer 
upon  the  adoption  of  some  plan  to  prevent  the  fitting- 
out  of  slavers  in  Northern  ports.  After  a  brief  discus- 
sion, and  a  mutual  exchange  of  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  Marshals  from  abroad  accepted  Marshal  Mur- 
ray's invitation  to  visit  a  lot  of  captured  slavers  in  At- 
lantic Dock,  Brooklyn,  and  learn  what  that  famous 
style  of  craft  looked  like,  so  that  they  would  know  it 
;ain.  The  Marshal  acted  the  part  of  a  guide  and  in- 
structor very  successfully,  and  explained  to  his  less- 
informed  brethren  the  numerous  "dodges"  of  the 
business,  and  the  resorts  and  habits  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  it.  To-day  the  party  will  take  a  look  at  the 
slaver  captains  and  officers  confined  in  the  Tombs ; 
and,  at  some  subsequent  day,  will  be  treated  to  a  sight 
of  the  haunts  most  frequented  by  that  cunning  class 
of  fellows  and  their  aiders  and  abettors. — New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


Banbury,  Ct.,  Aug.  24.  At  the  raising  of  a  peace 
flag  at  New  Fairfield,  to-day,  about  400  were  present. 
An  attempt  to  run  up  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  and  resulted  in  a  fight.  Two  peace 
men,  named  Wildman  and  Gorham,  were  seriously 
wounded,  one,  it  is  thought,  fatally.  Shovels,  pick- 
axes, clubs  and  stones  were  freely  used,  but  no  fire- 
arms. There  were  but  seventy  Unionists  present. 
The  peace  flag  is  flying.     There  is  great  excitement. 

BitiDGEi'onT,  Ct.,  Aug.  24.  A  secession  flag,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  peace  flag,  was  hoisted  at  Stepney 
this  afternoon.  A  secession  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  speeches  were  made  by  one  Schnable,  a  broken 
down  Pennsylvania  politician,  and  others.  Union 
men  from  here  took  the  flag  down,  and  tore  it  into  five 
hundred  pieces,  and  held  a  Union  meeting  on  the 
ground. 

The  Farmer,  (a  secession  newspaper)  office,  was  gut- 
ted by  volunteers  to-night,  in  the  presence  of  from 
3000  to  5000  citizens.  The  windows  were  smashed, 
the  type  distributed  in  the  street,  and  the  presses  de- 
stroyed. 

Sunday,  25.  In  cleaning  out  The  Farmer  office,  last 
night,  a  U.  S.  mail  bag  was  found,  filled  with  papers 
addressed  to  leading  secessionists  in  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  other  Southern  States ;  also  200  billies.  Some 
curious  letters  were  also  found,  exposing  the  treason 
of  politicians  in  Hartford  and  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
editors  of  The  Farmer  has  gone  to  New  Haven,  and 
threatens  to  issue  his  paper  from  the  Register  office 
to-morrow. 


_3J^=The  troubles  of  the  secession  press  increase 
rapidly.  Yesterday,  orders  were  received  at  the  post- 
office  forbidding  the  transmission  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  Daily  News,  the  Day-Booh,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  through  the  mails  of  the  United  States. 
News  dealers  will  not  send  them  with  other  dailies, 
and  the  marshals  seize  them  wherever  found.  The 
•ghanian,  a  Western  Virginia  secession  sheet,  was 
extinguished  on  Thursday  night,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  upon  a  meeting  at  which  Gov.  Thomas  was 
speaking.  The  Bridgeport  Farmer  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed last  night  by  a  party  of  returned  volunteers. 
This  paper  was  the  most  abusive  of  any  of  its  kind  in 
the  Northern  States.  The  proceeding  last  night  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  people,  who  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  interfere.  The  True  American  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  succumbed  to  popular  opinion  and 
suspended  publication,  remarking  that  as  it  cannot  be 
circulated,  it  might  as  well  save  the  expense  of  print* 
ing.  The  press  fever  has  also  broken  out  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  where  last  night  the  Gazette  office  was  beset 
by  an  excited  crowd,  in  consequence  of  certain  re- 
marks about  the  Delaware  soldiers. — N.  Y.  rTribune, 
25th  inst. 


$^"  The  Sussex  (New  Jersey)  Herald  is  one  of  the 
papers  which  sympathizes  with  secession,  terming  our 
army  a  "God  forsaken  abolition"  horde,  &c.  The 
following  notice  from  the  two  Sussex  companies  now 
in  Virginia,  show  how  the  paper  is  appreciated: — 
Cloud's  Mills,  Va.,  August  8th. 

J.  J.  McNallt — Editor  of  New  Jersey  Herald:  By 
the  request,  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  companies, 
we  ask  you  to  send  no  more  copies  of  your  seditious 
sheet  to  our  camp.  While  we  have  left  our  native 
State  to  sacrifice  our  comforts,  and,  if  need  be,  our 
lives,  for  the  Union  which  we  love,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  insulted  by  your  paper,  which  comes  weekly,  filled 
with  treason  to  our  Government,  and  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  rebels  seeking  to  destroy  it. 

H.  P.  COOK,  Co.  B.,  2d  Regiment. 
IL.  S.  LINN,  Co.  D.,  3d  Regiment. 


Secession  Outrage.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Delano, 
a  conductor  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad, 
that  the  passenger  train  was  fired  into  when  about  four 
miles  west  of  Palmyra.  The  Secessionists  were  un- 
der cover,  and  fired  "  at  rest,"  yet,  strange  to  say, 
though  the  impress  of  jifty-nine  shots  were  left  on  the 
cars,  no  one  was  hurt! 

When  we  consider  that  the  train  was  loaded  with 
women  and  children — even  with  some  Secessionists 
beyond  doubt — the  act  is  fiendish  to  the  last  degree. 
But,  then,  this  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  the  cowardly 
barbarism  of  these  pro-slavery  miscreants,  to  the  per- 
petration of  which  they  have  been  encouraged  by  a 
mistaken  leniency. 


Efjf=  Minister  Pike,  in  his  dispatch  from  the  Hague, 
referring  to  the  Bull  Run  affair,  says  that  in  his  judg- 
ment tins  reverse  will  not  especially  prejudice  our 
cause,  or  lead  to  adverse  action  in  Europe.  A  public 
sentiment  has  gradually  been  developed  on  that  side 
of  the  water  in  regard  to  our  affairs,  which  is  inclined 
to  await  a  fair  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  government 
without  prejudging  its  ability  to  overcome  its  misfor- 
tune. "If,"  he  remarks  in  conclusion,  "it  shall  be 
shown  to  the  country  that  simply  huddling  masses  of 
men  together  does  not  make  an  army,  and  shall  de- 
velop some  kind  of  defence  for  the  judgment  and  wis- 
dom of  experienced  men,  and  for  those  who  have 
charge  of  affairs,  then  the  disaster  may  prove  to  be 
wholesome  experience,  and  not  unmitigated  calamity." 


S^=  Intelligence  from  the  other  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac shows  that  the  rebels  have  drawn  to  Leesburg 
all  their  regular  force  from  Charlestown,  Winchester, 
and  other  points  above,  and  concentrated  them  at 
Leesburg,  where  their  army  numbers  from  11  to  12,000 
men.  Capt.  Henderson's  Homo  Guard  aloue  remain 
in  Jefferson  county. 

The  rebels  have  taken  to  pieces  at  Martinsburg  five 
locomotives  belonging  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  were  to  make  the  attempt  yesterday  to 
transport  them  to  Strasburg,  or  some  other  point  on 
the  Manassas  road. 


John  Brtoht  upon  the  War.    John  Bright,  in  a 

recent  speech  at  Koehdale,    England,  alluded  to  the 
war  in  this  country,  and,  among  other  things,  said  : 

"I  say  that  the  war,  be  it  successful  or  not,  be 
it  Christian  or  not,  be  it  wise  or  not,  is  a  war  to  sus- 
tain the  authority  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  that  the  people 
of  Fui//<iud,  if  they  are  true  to  their  own  sympathies, 
to  their  own  great  act  of  18;,4,  to  which  reference  lias 
already  been  made,  will  hare  no  sympathy  for  those  who 
wish  to  build  up  a  great  empire  on  /he  perpetual  bondage  of 
millions  of  their  jiihir-mvii."     (Loud  cheers.) 

Important  News  prom  Hayti.  By  the  arrival 
of  the  brig  Echo,  we  have  dates  from  Port  an  Prince 
to  the  5th  inst.  The  Spanish  difficulty  has  been  am- 
icably arranged,  and  all  but  one  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
had  left  the  harbor. 

The  island  was  again  quite  tranquil,  and  commer- 
cial matters  were  generally  quiet.  The  llaytien  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  Spaniards  $200,000  for  insulting 
their  flag,  but  the  boundary  question  was  left  open  for 
future  adjustment.  The  foreign  merchants  on  the 
island  eame  to  the  assistance  of  the  government,  and 
loaned  them  part  of  the  money  to  pay  (he  Spanish 
indemnity. 

Awful  Slaughter  in  China.  We  learn  from 
the  late  China  papers,  that  the  insurgents  have' taken 
an  Important  city,  called  Scw-chang  yueu,  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Ningpo.  At  Chapoo,  which  place  was 
also  conquered,  the  carnage  was  awful,  and  those  who 
escaped  were  obliged  to  bide  themselves  among  (he 
caves  and  roeks,  ninny  dying  of  privation.-  and  starva- 
tion. 


%3f  The  President,  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
attended  Gen.  McClellan's  review  of  several  brigades 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  a  few  days  since. 
The  perfection  of  the  discipline  of  the  troops  surpassed 
anything  that  has  been  seen  in  tiie  military  line  in 
this  country  since  the  war  of  1812.  The  volunteers 
have  already  become  soldiers. 

Gen,  McClellan  declares  his  perfect  satisfaction  with 
his  army,  and  his  army,  the  greatest  ever  seen  on  this 
continent,  is  equally  satisfied  with  him. 

j3n$?=*  Capt.  Judest,  one  of  Gen.  Sigel's  skirmish- 
ers, wounded  in  the  battle,  reports  that  Sigel's  attack 
on  the  rear  of  the  rebels'  camp  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise ;  that  they  were  driven  back  toward  Gen.  Lyon's 
command  in  front  witli  great slaughter,tbeir  dead  being 
in  heaps  on  the  field  ;  and  for  the  first  half  hour  Sigel 
did  not  lose  a  man.  Subsequently,  our  troops  were 
subjected  to  a  murderous  cross  fire  from  a  number 
of  the  enemy's  cannon,  throwing  a  perfect  shower  of 
shells  and  grape  into  our  rankg. 

After  driving  the  enemy  back  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  Sigel  drew  off  his  force,  and  fell  back  on  Spring- 
field. 

jJJ^  According  to  careful  computation  from  the 
complete  official  reports,  the  St.  Louis  papers  make 
the  loss  of  Gen.  Lyon's  army  in  the  Springfield  fight 
'J.2'-',  killed,  721  wounded,  and  201  missing;  nearly  all 
the  missing,  however,  have  come  in,  so  that  the  actual 
loss  may  be  fixed  at  about  950.  That  the  rebels  lost 
at  least  double  that  number  is  entirely  certain  from 
their  own  dispatches  and  admissions. 

2^="  The  Baltimore  Exchange  publishes  the  follow- 
ing  paragraph,  winch  appears  italicised: — "  Lyon  is 
a  dead  cock  in  the  pit  this  lime,  beyond  all  perudventure, 
having  been  shot  in  'the  small  of  the  back,  while 
gloriously  leading  his  column  on  to'  defeat." 

ft^F*  The  Memphis  Avalanche  humanely  says  as 
"  we  would  hang  any  one  for  preaching  the  damnable 
creed  of  lust  and  equality,  so  will  we  show  no  quarter 
to  any  prisoner,  but  all  such  shall  die  upon  the  gal- 
lows." The  editor  prefaces  his  comments  by  stating 
that  he  is  "neither  sanguinary  nor  blood-thirsty." 

jj^3"  The  Mobile  News  heads  its  intelligence  from 
the  North,  "News  from  the  Knemy's  Country,"  and 
speaks  of  the  Union  troops  as  "  Hessians." 

Ef^*  A  bold  attempt  was  made  by  the  secessionists, 
near  Cumberland,  Va.,  to  capture  Gov.  Thomas,  the 
Governor  of  Western  Virginia.  They  placed  heavy 
obstructions  on  the  railroad  track,  to  throw  off  the 
train,  but  the  engineer  boldly  pushed  on.  threw  aside 
the  barricade,  and  left  the  would-be  murderers  howl- 
ing with  disappointment.  To  murder  a  whole  train 
of  passengers  is  a  style  of  warfare  peculiar  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

2^=  A  letter  from  Richmond,  Va.,  says  the  city 
was  filled  with  men  and  women  from  the  more  distant 
Southern  States,  hunting  information  of  relatives, 
which  they  could  not  obtain.  No  report  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  at  Bull  Run  had  been  made  up,  nor  was 
it  likely  that  any  ever  would  be.  The  greatest  distress 
prevailed. 

^^  Among  the  several  women  recently  taken  un- 
der surveillance  is  Mrs.  Greenhow,  well  known  in  fash- 
ionable circles.  She,  as  well  as  others  just  arrested,  is 
accused  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels.  The 
Provost  Marshal's  docket  of  such  cases  is  not  yet  filled. 

Bangor,  Me.,   August  25. — The   Bangor  Democrat 

Extra,  a  secession  paper,  was  deposited  in  the  Post 
Office  on  Friday  night.  The  Postmaster  notified  the 
Department,  and  retains  the  papers  until  he  receives 
orders.  The  Democrat  was  suppressed  by  the  people 
a  week  or  two  since,  and  the  office  destroyed.  The 
extra  was  printed  out  of  the  city,  although  purporting 
to  be  printed  here. 

Philadelphia,  August  25. — Wm.  S.  Johnston, 
nephew  of  the  rebel  General,  was  arrested  at  the  de- 
pot, after  purchasing  a  ticket  for  Louisville.  His  trunk 
contained  a  number  of  letters  for  the  South. 

Samuel  E.  Aiken,  arrested  as  a  Southern  agent 
yesterday,  is  connected  with  Sloat,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged in  Richmond  altering  arms  for  the  rebels.  His 
papers  show  his  participation  with  the  rebels.  A  coil 
of  wire  for  a  field  telegraph  was  found  among  his 
baggage,  and  over  §1000  in  specie. 

j^lf^  There  are  said  to  be  nine  hundred  colored 
contrabands  now  in  Portress  Monroe,  of  the  following 
classes  and  value  : — Able-bodied  men,  300;  old  men, 
30  ;  women,  175  ;  children,  395.  Total  900.  Value, 
$506,000. 

S^=  Humphrey  Marshal  was  asked  in  Louisville, 
recently,  what  he  thought  of  Breckinridge.  "He  is 
the  deadest  man  alive,  except  myself,"  responded 
Humpln-ey. 

OrjR  Affairs  in  Russia.    Privale  letters  from  Min- 
ister Clay  announce  that  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  Court, 
in  Government  circles,  as  well  as  in  the  public,  the 
most  ardent  sympathy  prevail&^'ith  the  Union,-  -aaeV 
against  the  slaveholders. 

Anthony  Burns  has  just  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
colored  Baptist  Church  in  St.  Catharines,  Canada 
West.  Since  his  redemption  from  slavery,  he  has 
been  preparing  for  present  duties  at  Oberlin  and  Fair- 
mount  Institutions. 

2t^=*  B.  Rush  Plumley,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of 
Gen.  Premont's  staff. 

The  only  Freedom  of  Speech,  Just  Now — The 

Speech  of  Freedom. 

Galignani  announces  that  both  Mdlle.  Scheller  and 
her  companion,  Mdlle.  Fossali,  were  burned  to  death 
by  the  recent  terrible  accidental  the  theatre  in  Strata. 
sund.  -  -  — 

g^=  Mrs.  Broadhurst,  a  lady  eminent  in  London 
select  circles,  was  burned  to  death  a  short  time  since 
in  her  own  drawing-room.  Her  hoops  prevented 
succor. 

SJf^*  London  is  ecstatic  over  the  discovery  of  a  new- 
vegetable,  which  seems  from  a  description  to  be  a  cross 
between  a  potato  and  an  artichoke. 


W  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  NATIONAL  ANTI- 
SLAVERY  SUBSCRIPTION  ANNIVERSARY— The  ex- 
igencies of  the  cause  having  this  year  occasioned  an  ear- 
lier call  for  funds  than  usual,  friends  at  home  and  abroad 
aro  entreated  to  advance  and  increase  their  subscriptions 
as  far  as  practicable, — addressing  them  to  William  I. 
Bowjhtch,  Esq.,  Tress.  Am.  A.  S.  Society,  Boston. 

MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 

Whenever  more  convenient,  transmit  to  either  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  are  both  financial  officers  of  tha 
Society  : — J.  M.  McKim,  Esq.,  North  Tenth  Street,  Phihw 
delphia  ;  S.  U.  Gay,  Esq.,  5  Eeekman  Street,  New  York. 


J^-  A.  T.  FOSS,  an  Agent  of  the  Mass.  A.  S.  Society, 
will  speak  in  Buxton  Hall,  in  South  Weare,  N.  H.,  on. 
Sunday,  Sept.  1st ;  and  in  that  vicinity  on  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  evenings  following. 


EF"  MIDDLESEX  A.  S.  SOCIETY.— A  meeting  of  the 

Middlesex   County  A.  S.  Society  will  be  held  at  Reading, 
Sunday,  Sept.   15.     Charles  L.    Reniond,  E.  H.    Hey  wood 
and  others  will  speak.     The  public  aro  cordially  invited. 
SAMUEL  BARRETT,  President. 
Andrew  Wellington,  Secretary. 


|^  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  HonwopiUhie  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D.;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D.; 
John  M.  Taiball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Mo. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfmch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
4,  P.  M. 


English  and  Classical   School. 

r  UK  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept   1,  1S6L 
Both  sexes  Are  received  as  family  or  day  pupils. 
J''or  particulars,  addross 

NATHANIEL  T.  ALLEN. 
West  Newton,  Attg.  15. 


HOME    SCHOOL. 

THE   next.   Term  o(  this-    Kot'ormatory   and    Progressive 
Institution  will  commence  on  iVednrs'ltiy,  Sept.  I.  am! 
continue    Fifteen    weeks.     For  full  particulars,   please  ad- 
dress WM.  S.  HAYWOOD,  frtMpa*. 
Milford,  Mass.,  Aug.  (1,  1861. 


ftjj  ■  It;  is  said  that  there  was  a  collision,  ivivnlly, 
Ml  Norfolk,  between  an  Alabama  and  a  Virginia  regi- 
ment, growing  out  of  the  taunts  of  tin-  former  against 
tin'  courage  w  Uk-  latter-JpTire  or  six  wore  killed, 


TRANSIENT  BOARDERS. 

rill  IK  subscriber  has  just  opened  house  No.  77  .Myrtle  st., 
JL  tor  the  accommodation  of  transient  Boarders.  The  lo- 
cation is  :i  pleamnl  one.  within  *  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 
most  central  portions  of  the  city.  Every  exertion  will  ho 
made  tor  the  comfort,  of  those  who  may  favor  the  house 
with  a  call.  Rooms  famished  with  or  without  board. 
Terms  moderate, 
boston.  Jan.  7.  S.   NEWELL. 


JUST   PUBLISHED, 

And  for  sale  at  tin-    A  nti-  Shu-try    Of  fee.    221    Washing- 
ton Street, 
4    x  elaborate  "Work,  entitled  "  Relation  of  the  Inert-. 

,  V  onn  |; "d  of  Commissioners  u>  Slavery^     By  Charles 

h.  Wlii|-|.lo,"-:i  volume    of  nearly    gfi0    jvigos.      In  cloth, 

SI  sonta    in  paptt  oovers,  Mowfe 
Aug.  SO,  if. 
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BE    JUST,   AND    FEAE  HOT. 

Rebels  against  wrong,  not  right] 
Did  our  bravo  old  fathers  fight. 
But  tho  tyrant  eyed  their  bondmen  ! 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  said  he, 
"  The  game  you  play  on  mo 
Tour  own  subjects  shall  set  free. 

Bo  it  in  white  hands  or  black, 
I  welcome  every  gnu  more." 

And  so  he  told  every  lack- 
Laud  serf  and  slave  through  Dutrmore. 

Then  with  a  wrath  and  fear  sublime 
Shook  the  first  men  of  that  olden  time  ; 
Shocked  were  they,  in  their  honest  son  Is, 
And  kindled,  as  the  blast  kindles  coals. 
"  Too  trne,  0  king,  but  the  truth 
Is  not  true  from  thy  month  ! 
Shall  this  sin  of  ours  at  our  heads  be  hurled 
By  the  satan  who  brought  it  into  tlio  world? 
"Who  but  he  freights  the  slave  ships? 
"Who  but  be  cracks  the  slave  whips? 
"What  we  'd  make  bettor,  he  makes  worse, 
Grasps  the  coin,  and  leaves  us  tho  curse  ! 

Thanks  to  thee  for  a  worthy  vow, 
Greedy  old  George  the  blind, 

Wo  swear  that  our  quarrel  with  thee  now 
Shall  be  as  broad  as  all  mankind." 

Then  the  big,  trustful  eyes  of  Sambo, 
Mild  and  bright  as  a  pitch-pine  flambeau, 
Saw  in  Jefferson's  face  Hope's  sun  more 
Than  in  the  crafty  old  seonco  of  Dunmore. 
"  All  right.     If  not  to  die  in  slavery  fated, 
I'll  wait,  master."    And  he  waited. 

Soon  then,  at  Washington's  godlike  nod, 

Drilling  white  and  black  men  on  Cambridge  sod, 

It  was,  one  May  day  on  Virginia's  shore, 

That  a  mason,  full  of  Solomon's  lore, 

And  just  this  much  of  wisdom  more. 

His  plumb-level  and  trowel  bore, 

And  there  laid  the  first  true  foundation 

For  an  upright,  happy,  human  nation. 

Rock-crystal  that  stone  was,  clear  and  flawless, 

Showing  that  lawgivers  are  not  lawless, 

But  bound  firmly,  when  they  strike, 

To  hit  all  born  men  alike. 

"When  the  mother  of  States  had  laid  that  stone, 

Joyfully  met,  under  a  July  sun, 

Her  sisters  kissed  it  and  blessed  it — every  one. 

"  On  sack  a  rock  we're  independent." 

And  the  swords  leaped  forth  resplendent ; 

Bells  set  the  air  in  ecstatic  motion, 

Like  a  frantic,  storm-quaked  ocean, 

And,  to  make  the  hail  real,  tempest  louder, 

Every  cellar's  dirt  was  leached  for  powder. 

Again  the  big,  trustful  eyes  of  Sambo, 
Mild  and  bright  as  a  pine-knot  flambeau, 
Saw  in  that  just  decree  Hope's  sun  more 
Than  in  the  crafty  words  of  Dunmore. 
"  All  right.     If  not  to  die  in  slavery  fated, 
I'll  wait,  master."    And  he  waited. 
And  be  waited.     And  at  first  tho  chain 
So  slackened  it  scarce  gave  pain  ; 
And  he  helped  with  the  tyrant's  might  to  cope, 
With  his  big,  mild  eyes  all  full  of  hope. 
Ah  !  woe  to  tell  it,  not  sic  semper, 

Not  after  the  tyrant  fell, 

Mot  after  the  jubilee  bell, 
For  the  freed  master  took  the  tyrant's  temper. 

Tighter  the  links  coiled  round  and  round  him, 

As  if  an  iron  anaconda  bound  him, 

Which  broke — hounds  stood  by  to  hound  him  ! 
"  Death  to  their  bodies,  hell  to  their  souls,  who  see 
Through  that  crystal  rock  my  bondmen  free." 
So  the  mother  of  States  spake,  spite  of  her  crest, 
Spite  of  the  true  stone  her  sisters  had  blessed, 
Stealthily  aiming  to  knock  the  nation 
Off  hers  and  its  own  rock  foundation. 
v       Struck  at  thus,  where  doth  tin-  nation  stand? 
~'        Ba  :uken  vow, 

Planting  its  feet  on  the  crystal  base  now — 

Or  timidly  talk  of  "contraband," 
Hold  black  manhood's  title  from  its  Creator 
Good,  only  if  tho  white  tyrant  turn  traitor, 
Treat  Bills  of  Right  as  pure  figments, 
Freedom  chiefly  a  question  of  pigments, 
Holding  out  to  wicked  States  protection 
'Gainst  the  most  righteous  of  all  insurrection  ? 

One  sledge-hammer  blow  from  its  puissant  arm, 
Doing  a  mo         fear,  but  no  mortal  harm, 
Had  left  the  slave's  prison-house  no  lock. 
heavenly  blow  is  not  stricken, 
But  the  red  battle  thicken. 

And  our  sons,  crying,  "  Boys,  never  falter, 
Let  us  lay  our  young  lives  on  Liberty's  altar," 
Pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  ! 

Blest  their  pure  souls,  though,  as  they  look  from  the  skies, 
But  shame  to  the  priosts  who  order  the  sacrifice, 
Shame  and  a  curse  to  the  power  that  does  not  say, 
Before  the  battle  is  set  in  array, 
"In  the  land  we  add  these  glorious  graves  to, 
There  shall  be  no  slavery  for  men  to  be  slaves  to." 

In  the  good  God's  name,  I  say,  civilians, 

(For  ye  know  well  enough  by  your  statistical  beverage, 
How  freedom  shows  far  the  blessedcst  average, — 

How  what 's  best  for  one  is  best  for  a  thousand  millions,) 
Te  do  but  murder  on  both  sides  in  every  battle, 
Till  ye  proclaim  our  black  brothers  men,  and  not  cattle. 
Fighting  for  law,  ye'll  forever  blunder  it, 
Till  ye  knock  the  traitors'  lie  from  under  it. 
Spurn  to  hell,  then,  that  claim  satanio, 
And  our  hearts  shall  know  never  a  panio. 

Boston,  August,  1861.  E.  W. 


fW  We  have  received,  (says  the  Boston  Transcript,')  tho 
following  noble,  fervid,  and  patriotic  lyric  for  publication, 
from  its  author,  Rev.  Jons  Pieupont.  It  proves  that  tho 
unwearied  fire  of  genius  still  glows,  undimmed  by  age,  in 
the  soul  of  an  honored  American  poet,  whose  first  produc- 
;  tion  was  published  half  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Pierpont  is  7(3 
years  old,  and  his  poem  has  the  "spirit  of  '76."  As  re- 
gards mere  age,  however,  time  practises  on  us  a  deception 
in  regard  to  him,  for  his  form  soems  to  grow  more  erect,  his 
gait  more  vigorous,  his  mind  more  vivid  and  creative,  as  he 
advances  in  years. 

"E  PLUEIBUS  UNUM." 


The  harp  of  the  minstrel  with  melody  rings, 

When  the  muses  have  taught  him  to  touch  and  to  tune  it; 
But  though  it  may  have  a  full  octave  of  strings, 
To  both  maker  and  minstrel  the  harp  is  a  unit. 
So  the  power  that  creates 
Our  republic  of  States, 
Into  harmony  brings  them  at  different  dates  ; 
And  tho  thirteen  or  thirty,  the  Union  once  done, 
Are  "  B  Pluribus  Unnm  " — of  many  made  one. 


Tho  science  that  weighs  in  her  balance  tho  spheres, 

And  has  watched  them  since  first  tin;  Chaldean  began  it, 
Now  and  then,  as  she  counts  them  and  measures  their  years, 
Brings  into  our  system  and  names  a  new  planet. 
Yet  the  old  and  new  stars — 
Venus,  Neptune  and  Mars, 
As  they  drive  round  the  sun  their  invisible  cars, 
Whether  faster  or  slower  their  races  they  run, 
Are  "  E  Pluribus  Unuin" — of  many  mado  ono. 

Hi. 
Of  that  system  of  spheres,  should  but  one  fly  tho  track, 

Or  with  others  conspire  for  a  general  dispersion, 
By  tbe  great  central  orb  they  would  all  be  brought  back, 
And  held,  each  in  her  place,  by  a  wholesome  coercion. 
Should  one  daughter  of  light 
Bo  indulged  in  her  flight, 
They  would  all  be  oiigulnbed  by  old  Chaos  and  Night : 
So  must  none  of  our  sisters  be  suffered  to  run, 
For,  "  E  Pluribus  L'num  " — we  all  go  if  one. 

IV. 

Let  the  demon  of  discord  our  melody  mar, 

Or  treason's  red  hand  rend  our  Union  asunder, 
Break  ono  string  from  our  harp,  or  extinguish  one  star, 
Tho  whole  system's  ablaze  with   lightning  and  thunder. 
Let  tho  discord  he  hushed  ! 
Let  tbe  traitors  he  crushed, 
Though  "  Legion  "  their  name,  all  with  victory  Hushed  ! 
For  aye  must  our  motto  stand,  fronting  tho  sun  ; 
"  E  Pluribus  Uiiuui  " — Though  many,  we're  own. 


LETTER  FROM  0.  S.  MURRAY. 

Foster's  CROSSINGS,  Warren  Co.,  O.,  1 
July  7,  18(51.  J 

"Be  not  deceived" — Be  not  "mocked." 
BttoTiiKit  Garrison  :  Two  months  ago,  you 
thought  me  too  "  lugubrious."  Well,  I  have  been 
waiting,  with  all  possible  patience,  and  watching  with 
all  possible  diligence  and  vigilance  ;  and  I  have  been 
able  to  find  nothing  to  make  me  more  hopeful.  I  will 
rejoice  in  having  been  a  false  prophet,  and  will  be  ex- 
ceeding glad  in  having  been  no  discerner  of  the 
times,  touching  this  war.the  government  and  slavery,  if 
we  can  come  out  "  emancipated  and  disenthralled" — 
will  die  content  and  happy,  when  I  can  see  the  ac- 
cursed conspiracy  against  humanity  defeated  that  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  our  Federal  Government 
throughout  ils  entire  existence — whether  the  defeat 
be  accomplished  by  the  conspirators,  taking  heed  of 
their  ways  under  the  solicitations  and  warnings  of 
philanthropists,  or  by  their  own  overt  acts  of  folly 
and  madness,  dashing  blindly  and  plunging  headlong 
to  ruin. 

The  people  of  the  North,  with  whom  is  the  control 
of  the  case,  are  not  prepared  for  a  rational,  peaceful, 
humane  emancipation,  under  the  dictates  of  philan- 
thropy. They  prefer  waiting  for  gods  to  do  the  work 
bloodily.  They  have  been  most  unfortunately  educated 
in  this  regard.  Having  been  always  told  that  if  they 
could  not  themselves  do  the  work,  gods  would  do  it, 
they  delay,  and  shrink  from  the  responsibility.  They 
trust  in  such  gods  as  Washington  and  Lincoln — at 
least  in  gods  who  are  the  inspirers  of  such  men ;  and 
this  is  no  bettcft  He  who  was  honored  in  standing 
in  Theodore  Parker's  place  recently,  and  reported  in 
the  Liberator  for  July  5,  by  implication  made  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  to  be  nobler  and  truer  Presidents 
than  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  words  reported  were, 
that  Lincoln  is  "  the  noblest  and  truest  President  since 
Washington.  (Applause. )"  Not  thirty  lines  afterwards 
he  says:  "  If  Mr,  Lincoln  had  been  allowed  to  car- 
ry on  this  government,  he  would  now  be  returning  fu- 
gitives, putting  down  insurrections,  and  hanging  John 
Browns.  He  promised  to  do  it,  and  he  is  a  man  of  his 
word."  It  is  preaching,  mixed  up  like  this,  that  mud- 
dles the  beads  of  the  hearers  until  they  have  no  dis- 
cernment of  genuine  morality  and  humanity.  What- 
ever comes  from  gods  they  are  taught  is  good,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  breaking  of  chains  and  slavery,  or  the 
making  of  chains  and  slavery.  Now,  Washington 
was  at  one  end  of  this  governmental  slaveholding 
process,  and  Lincoln  is  at  the  other;  and  gods  have 
been  in  it  all  the  way  through,  preached  from  pulpits 
North  as  well  as  pulpits  South.  It  has  been  preaching 
and  overreaching,  exhorting  and  extorting,  praying 
and  preying,  kneeling  and  stealing,  saving  souls,  rob- 
bing and  ravishing  bodies,  and  ruining  intellects. 

Another,  among  the  greatest  hindrances  to  practical 
righteousness  at  the  present  time,  is  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. This  is  more  in  the  way  now  than  the  Bi- 
ble. All  who  defend  slavery  by  the  Bible,  defend  it 
more  by  the  Constitution ;  and  many  with  whom  the 
Bible  is  no  authority  make  the  Constitution  authority 
all-sufficient  for  the  iniquitous  work.  In  the  same 
number  of  the  Liberator  already  alluded  to,  in  an 
article  containing  very  many  very  good  things,  copied 
from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  the  question  is  asked : 
"  Is  the  Government  which  we  are  supporting  a  legit- 
imate, constitutional  and  just  Government?"  The 
Gazette  of  course  would  answer  yes  to  its  own  ques- 
tion thus  put  in  the  case.  But  I  answer,  No — unless 
the  legitimacy  and  constitutionality  mean  any  thing 
else  and  all  else  than  justice.  A  more  flagrantly  un- 
just Government  exists  not  on  earth.  This  needs  no 
proving  now  to  the  readers  of  the  Liberator.  For  the 
support  of  this  Government,  the  call  now  is  for  four 
hundred  thousand  men  and  four  hundred  millions  of 
money  ;  and  the  response  increases  it  twenty  per  cent_ 
The  object  is  to  have  men  and  money  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  Government  as  it  is — to  protract  and  per- 
petuate the  chronic  anarchy — to  prevent  emancipa- 
tion, keep  labor  in  the  control  of  capital — laborers  in 
the  hands  of  capitalists.  A  "just"  government  would 
need  none  of  this  sacrifice  of  life,  squandering  of 
treasure,  and  dissipation  of  morals.  The  North,  by 
itself,  would  need  nothing  of  the  kind.  Any  number 
of  States,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  without 
slavery,  and  with  the  intelligence  and  sense  of  propri- 
ety boasted  of  by  our  people,  would  need  nothing  of 
the  kind.  If  the  object  of  this  war  were  to  abolish 
slavery  and  establish  a  just  government,  one  half  of 
this  amount  of  money  and  men  would  do  it.  The  ob- 
ject of  using  this  enormous  amount  of  men  and  money, 
I  repeat,  is,  to  prevent  emancipation,  and  reestablish 
the  same  unjust  government. 

Capitalists  have  a  common,  mutual  sympathy, 
North  and  South.  Capital  everywhere  aspires  to  con- 
trol labor — to  own  it.  Capitalists  everywhere  coope- 
rate for  the  ownership  of  labor — of  laborers.  Northern 
capitalists  are  as  eager  for  it  as  Southern  ;  and  will  do 
baser  things  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  They  are 
only  restrained  by  the  intelligence  of  laborers.  They 
take  every  advantage  of  ignorance  they  dare  to.  They 
restrain  intelligence — perverting  truth  and  reason — by- 
ail  the  ways  and  means  they  dare  employ.  The  gov- 
ernment, the  ruling  power  in  this  nation,  is  not  at  Wash- 
ington. The  government  is  not  in  the  Capitol — nor 
yet  at  the  Capital,  so-called — it  is  in  capital.  Gold 
governs.  Commerce — that  preeminent  corrupter  of 
morals  and  breeder  of  pirates — governs.  Trade  gov- 
erns. The  ablest  political  writer  among  the  public 
journalists  of  the  West  boasts  that  "  trade  can  beat  phi- 
lanthropy, no  matter  how  long  a  start  it  may  have." 
If  Horace  Greeley  was  truthfully  reported  of,  while 
his  name  was  before  the  caucus  at  Albany  for  pre- 
senting candidates  to  succeed  Win.  H.  Seward  in  the 
IT.  S.  Senate,  he  found  it  necessary  to  protest  against 
his  friends  making  a  corrupting  use  of  money  in  his 
behalf.  Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  money  is 
the  power  reliction  for  elections;  and  that  they  who 
pay  out  money  and  elect  their  men  expect  pay  in  re- 
turn for  value  received — the  pay  to  be  iu  the  honors  or 
emoluments  of  other  offices,  or  the  advantages  of 
trade.  Witness  the  doings  under  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration in  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  award- 
ing of  contracts.  And  our  present  administration  bids 
fair  to  outdo  its  predecessor  in  the  same  direction. 
The  N.  Y.  Tribune,  for  June  20,  1861,  says— 

"  We  learn  from  a  source  not  likely  to  be  misin- 
formed, that  Mr.  James  E,  Harvey  has  not  been  re- 
called from  the  Portuguese  mission,  although  there  is 
ample  and  unquestionable  evidence  of  bis  complicity 
with  the  traitors  of  South  Carolina.  If  any  unchari- 
table persons  should  suppose  that  Harvey  has  some 
strong  though  mysterious  bold,  not  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  on  prominent  friends  of  his,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  contracts,  and  that  President  Lincoln  is  not 
aware  of  the  facts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that 
appearances  were  in  favor  of  their  hypothesis." 

This  same  "Secretary  of  State,"  whose  "promi- 
nent friends  "  are  here  implicated  by  intimation,  said, 
on  the  18th  of  September  last,  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota : 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  no  man  in  a  free  State  can  be  bribed  to  vote 
for  slavery.  *  *  *  For  the  first  thnein  the  history  of  the, 
republic,  the  Since.  Power  has  not  even  the  power  to  terri- 
fy or  alarm  lite  freeman  so  OS  to  make,  him.  submit,  and 
scheme,  and  coincide,  and  compromise.  *  *  *  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  one  day  since  1787  until  now 
when  slavery  had  any  power  in  this  government,  ex- 
cept what  it  derived  from  buying  up  men  of  weak  vir- 
tue, DO  principle  and  great  cupidity,  and  terrifying 
men  of  weak  nerve  in  the  free  States." 

The  wonder  is,  that  Win.  II.  Seward  should  have 
made  such  an  utterance  of  conviction  and  such  a  con- 
fession. If  a  philanthropist  had  said  as  much  in  the 
way  of  accusing  and  convicting  politicians  and  their  vic- 
tims, it  would  have  been  deemed  "  uncharitable* — de- 
nounced as  "  malicious."  The  probability  is,  that  if  he 
did  notjust  then  think  and  feel  that  bo  would  himself  re- 
form and  do  differently  in  future,  and  endeavor  to  have 
others  do  likewise,  in  what  he  was  dwelling  upon,  he 
intended  at  least  to  make  the  impression  that  such 
was  his  purpose  and  exhortation,  But  the  confession, 
under  all  the  circumstances,   involves  the  confessor. 


No  such  time  has  yet  arrived  as  ho  was  calling  atten- 
tion to  and  fixing  on  for  such  a  turning  point  in  politi- 
cal conduct.  What  has  taken  place,  and  been  mani- 
fested, to  make  us  believe  that  all  at  once  j  ust  then  our 
politicians  were  converted  to  virtue  and  honesty — he 
among  the  rest'?  His  12th  of  January  speech,  and  all 
his  measures  for  the  pacification  and  perpetuation  of 
slavery,  do  not  indicate  that  Win.  H.  Seward  is  more 
above  bribes  now  than  before.  On  the  contrary,  all  bis 
acts  in  tbe  ease,  taken  together,  rather  make  it  plain 
that  this  virtual  confession  to  former  guiltiness  and  in- 
equity, made  at  St.  Paul,  was  the  trick  of  all  his 
tricks,  the  humbug  of  all  his  humbugs,  imposed  upon 
the  honest  and  credulous,  to  blind  them  to  the  great- 
er villany  he  had  in  contemplation — out-Barnuming 
Barnum,  who,  when  lie  wants  to  humbug  the  people 
most  unconscionably,  impudently  tells  them,  with  af- 
fected frankness,  he  is  going  to  do  it. 

In  "  Gov.  Seward's  speech  at  Auburn,  the  night  be- 
fore [6th  of  November]  the  battle,"  after  taking  his 
hearers  round  the  course  he  bad  just  been  on  through 
New  England,  the  Middle  and  the  Western  States,  he 
speaks  of  his  getting  "  back  again  with  an  eager  re- 
turning spirit  to  tbe  metropolis,  [New  York  city,] 
where  sits  the  soul  that  sends  forth  the  mighty  energy  of 
that  civilization."  From  New  York  primarily  and  pre- 
eminently goes  forth  the  governing  inspiration;  and 
it  starts  through  the  hands  and  pockets  of  such  men 
as  Thurlow  Weed  and  Win.  H.  Seward,  the  consti- 
tuted regency  of  New  York  capitalists. 

The  crowning  act  of  this  Northern  conspiracy  for 
enslaving  the  producing  classes  to  the  corrupt  govern- 
ment— that  would  subjugate  them,  and  make  and  hold 
them  subservient  to  its  own  interests — is  the  measure 
copied  from  Louis  Napoleon,  that  most  infamous  de- 
ceiver and  betrayer  of  the  people.  The  measure  was 
introduced  into  the  House  by  John  Sherman,  recom- 
mended in  the  Senate  by  Charles  Sumner,  and  in  the 
Cabinet  by  Secretary  Chase  of  the  Treasury.  It  per- 
suades the  people  of  small  means  everywhere  to  in- 
vest their  little  all  at  disposal,  as  creditors  of  the  gov- 
ernment— thus  seducing  them  into  sympathy  with 
it,  and  support  of  it,  in  its  conspiracies  and  inhumani- 
ties. Better,  far  better,  to  use  their  earnings  for  ed- 
ucating and  enlightening  children,  that  they  may  be 
kept  above  and  out  of  the  bribery  and  corruption. 

Perhaps — probably — the  New  York  Tribune  comes 
nearer  being  philanthropic  than  any  other  leading  po- 
litical paper  in  the*  nation;  and  exerts  a  wider 
and  more,  powerful  influence.  Now,  the  Tri- 
bune's standing  leading  column-head  over  this  mat- 
ter is — "  The  War  for  the  Union."  It  declares — 
"  This  war  is  in  truth  a  war  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  not  for  the  destruction  of  slavery."  In 
a  late  issue,  it  assumes  to  say  for  the  people — "  In  the 
view  of  the  people,  the  only  purpose  of  the  war  is  to 
crush  the  rebellion,  and  preserve  tbe  integrity  of  the 
republic."     The  day  before  this  it  said — 

"  The  rebellion  having  been  commenced  tinder 
false  pretences,  no  truce  or  treaty  can  in  honor  he  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  to  the  insurgents,  until  they 
restore  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  Let  them  give  up 
Sumter  and  the  other  fortresses  they  have  seized ; 
bring  back  the  arms  and  munitions  they  have  stolen 
at  Norfolk,  Harper's  Ferry  and  otiier  depots;  surren- 
der the  ships  and  revenue  cutters  they  have  pirated; 
make  restitution  of  the  money  and  bullion  they  have 
pilfered  from  the  New  Orleans  mint  and  elsewhere. 
Let  them  disband  their  troops,  cancel  their  letters  of 
marque,  and  cease  making  war  upon  the  United  States. 
In  a  word,  let  them  dissolve  their  so-called  confede- 
racy, and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  National  Government  cannot  en- 
tertain even  the  thought  of  negotiating  with  traitors 
till  they  ground  their  arms,  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  sue  for  pardon." 

AH  this  they  will  soon  be  ready  enough  to  do.  And 
what  then  ?  The  North  will  be  with  slavery  on  its 
hands  still  as  before,  with  the  expenses  and  demorali- 
zation of  war  added,  and  increasing  misrule  and  bar- 
barity and  chronic  anarchy  for  the  future.  If  the 
Tribune  would  be  glad  of  emancipation  to  come  out  of 
the  conflict,  it  is  afraid  to  call  for  it  as  a  governmental 
measure,  lest  the  North  be  divided  on  it — thus  confes- 
sing that  all  this  sham  pretension  of  the  North  being 
a  unit  is  only  a  pitching-in  for  a  political  squabble,  to 
see  who  shall  out-do  in  preserving  the  old  Compro- 
mise— that  is,  preventing  emancipation.  Not  that 
the  Tribune  willingly,  voluntarily  acts  for  the  preven- 
tion of  emancipation;  but  it  is  afraid  to  do  otherwise. 
So  of  Henry  Ward  Beccher.  He  says,  "  This  is  not 
to  be  a  crusade  of  emancipation."  According  to  both, 
it  is  to  see  who  shall  "whip"  or  be  "whipped,"  "in 
a  fair,  stand-up  fight."  This  is  the  dignified  language 
of  Beecher  and  the  Tribune.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  prize-ring — the  language  of  a  dog-fight.  The  lan- 
guage is  worthy  the  enterprise.  What  is  to  be  done 
is  to  settle  a  political  animosity.  The  Tribune  would 
"  Thrash  the  secessionists  into  good  behavior."  If, 
while  this  is  going  on,  the  gods  take  interest  enough 
in  the  case  to  madden  and  confuse  the  belligerents 
till  humanity  can  do  something  at  righting  itself,  all 
right.  If  otherwise,  why — the  will  of  the  gods  be 
done.  Five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  money — a  thousand  or  two  or  three, 
more  or  less,  in  a  battle,  with  brains  scattered,  hearts 
and  lungs  pierced,  bowels  torn  out,  limbs  severed — 
sisters  and  mothers  in  anguish — and  all  to  know 
whether  slavery  is  to  be  protected,  nourished,  cherish- 
ed and  cared  for,  under  stripes  and  stars,  or  under  a 
rattlesnake. 

ORSON  S.  MURRAY. 

P.  S.  Since  a  great  part  of  this  was  written,  I  have 
waited  on  s'till  twenty  days  longer,  to  see  what  en- 
couragement I  could  find.  All  I  perceive  more  en- 
couraging is,  that  the  South,  in  their  extremity,  are 
manifesting  somewhat  more  of  earnestness.  But  to 
have  to  base  a  hope  for  humanity  on  such  prospects, 
such  ways  and  means,  is  quite  too  barbarizing. 

July  27.  O.  S.  M. 

P.  S.  2d.  I  have  just  read  Crittenden's  resolu- 
tions. The  sly  old  serpent,  the  veteran  deceiver,  is 
to  succeed,  after  all.  Slavery  is  to  out-general  liber- 
ty. The  South  are  to  come  out  ahead  by  accepting 
what  they  can  get.  The  calling  for  the  obliteration  of 
party  lines  is  only  a  call  for  obliteration  of  oppo- 
sition to  slavery — Union  for  slavery's  salvation. 
Probably  Crittenden  {if  not  too  old)  will  be  the 
next  President,  and  be  supported  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Louisville  Journal,  and  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury. 

The  falsity,  villanous  and  atrocious,  of  Critten- 
den's position,  consists  of  his  exonerating  slavery, 
and  placing  all  the  responsibility  on  tho  children  of 
that  iniquitous  parent.  Slavery  is  not  to  be  warred 
upon,  because  the  legitimate  children  of  slavery,  in 
tbe  lap  of  their  mother,  are  doing  their  mother's 
deeds.  It  is  sufficient  to  cuff  the  children's  ears,  and 
let  the  old  harlot  go  unscathed,  entirely  excused, 
with  "established  rights"  to  raise  up  another  like 
progeny,  and  as  much  worse  as  she  can.  A  Congress 
that  can  be  thus  handled  and  humbugged  are  fit  to  be 
hurled  from  their  places.  A  people  who  will  submit 
to  such  indignity  and  ignominy  are  fit  to  be  ridden 
by  unconscionable  priests  and  politicians,  and  crushed 
under  the  iron  hoofs  of  remorseless  money-mongers 
and  oppressors. 

July  28.  0.  S.  M. 


EXCHANGE    OF    PRISONERS. 

2^=  Government  is  puzzled  what  to  do  about  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  It  cannot  make  an  arrange- 
ment that  is  dictated  by  considerations  of  humanity 
without  so  fiir  admitting  the  nationality  of  the  rebels. 
This  would  have  been  all  well  enough  to  think  of 
three  or  four  months  ago,  but  it  is  altogether  out  of 
place  now.  Since  the  middle  of  March,  the  Southern 
movement  has  proceeded  with  strides  so  giganlic  that 
it  has  passed  completely  out  of  the  narrow  domain  of 
Rebellion,  and  entered  upon  the  broad,  limitless  field 
of  Revolution.  There  is  no  sense  in  treating  the  evil 
as  if  it  were  something  which  it  is  not.  To  do  that 
would  be  as  wise  as  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  phy- 
sician who  should  call  a  case  of  confluent  small-pox  a 
case  of  common  cold,  and  administer  accordingly. 
The  time  has  departed  when  it  was  possible  to  treat 
tin-  rebels  merely  as  rebels.  They  cannot  he  handled 
municipally,  but  must  be  handled  internationally. 
This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  our  having  been   unable   lo  do  any  thing 

toward  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.    The  rebel  is 

the  man  who  is  hanged,  not  the  man  who  hangs  other 
men. — 'Traveller. 


PEACE  AND  ANTI-SLAVERY  IN  AMERICA. 

Our  brethren  in  America  are  in  such  a  state  of 
preternatural  excitement  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  say  anything  to  them,  or  of  them,  that  shall  not 
be  construed  into  an  allront.  The  intense,  wrath 
into  which  they  have  worked  themselves  towards  the 
British  Government  and  nation,  appears  to  us  ono 
of  the  most,  inexplicable  phenomena  in  the  whole 
range  of  political  history.  Wc  havo  not  been  slow, 
as  our  readers  can  testify,  to  condemn  the  proneness 
which  our  countrymen  have  sometimes  shown,  to  in- 
dulge a  meddlesome  and  choleric  temper  towards 
other  nations.  But  in  the  present  case,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  the  spirit  displayed  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  has  been  on  the  whole  a  kind  and  gen- 
erous one  towards  our  American  kindred.  Tlie  feel- 
ing with  which  our  people  have  watched  the  rising 
troubles  in  tbe  great  republic,  has  been  neither  ex- 
ultation nor  indifference,  but  sorrow  Tlnd  sympathy 
of  the  most  genuine  description,  and  that  springing, 
we  are  convinced,  not  merely  or  mainly,  from  any 
apprehension  of  the  injury  which  we  must  sustain  in 
consequence  of  those  troubles,  but  from  the  deep  in- 
terest we  have  always  cherished  in  the  prosperity  of 
a  nation  sprung  from  our  own  loins,  and  destined,  as 
wc  had  hoped,  to  give  to  the  world  the  most  perfect 
illustration  ever  yet  witnessed  of  the  development 
and  triumph  of  free  institutions.  Our  Government, 
as  we  showed  in  our  last,  have  done  nothing  but 
what  they  were  imperatively  bound  to  do,  in  order 
to  preserve  their  neutrality  in  this  unhappy  contest. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  far  too  insignificant  to 
merit  notice,  nothing  could  be  more  considerate  than 
the  tone  in  which  our  public  men  have  alluded  to 
this  subject.  The  House  of  Commons  positively  re- 
fused permission  to  one  of  its  members,  otherwise 
much  respected,  to  make  a  statement  on  the  question 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  because,  from  his 
known  disposition  in  favor  of  the.  South,  it  was 
thought  he  might  utter  sentiments  that  would  offend 
and  irritate  our  brethren  in  the  North,  at  a  moment 
so  critical  in  their  history.  And  even  our  press, 
amid  the  unbounded  license  of  remark  which  it 
claims  and  exercises  on  all  conceivable  topics,  has  in 
this  instance  shown  more  forbearance  and  self-re- 
straint than  on  any  exciting  question  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, that  we  remember  discussed  for  many  years. 
That  a  person  ingeniously  bent  upon  finding  such 
things  may  cull  here  and  there  a  spiteful  or  insolent 
remark,  scattered  over  the  innumerable  publica- 
tions issued  in  this  country,  is  true  enough,  we  dare 
say.  But  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  we  con- 
tend, our  press  has  spoken  in  a  generous  and  sym- 
pathizing spirit.  And  so  has  it  been,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  all  other  directions.  We  can  go  into  no 
place  of  worship  where  free  prayer  is  used,  without 
hearing  petitions  the  most  earnest  and  devout  pre- 
sented to  Heaven  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  our  good  friends  in 
America  insist  upon  it  that  they  do  well  to  be  angry 
with  us,  just  because  we  cannot  run  into  the  same 
excess  of  warlike  riot  with  themselves.  They  won't 
allow  us  even  to  say  we  are  sorry  that  they  are 
about  to  be  involved  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 
They  repel  as  an  insult  the  expression  of  regret, 
most  genuine  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  on  the  part  of 
their  best  friends,  at  seeing  their  country  drifting 
into  that  bottomless  gull*  of  debts,  standing  armies, 
and  ruinous  military  expenditure,  in  which  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  are  struggling  for  very  lite. 
We,  also,  have  come  in  for  our  share  of  that  pitiless 
storm  of  ireful  invective  which  is  now  pouring  from 
the  American  heavens  upon  all  mankind.  Our  of- 
fence was  the  article  which  appeared  in  our  June 
number,  bewailing  the  civil  war  brooding  so  ominous- 
ly in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  especially  deplor- 
ing the  countenance  which  that  portion  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party  who  had  hitherto  professed  the  princi- 
ples of  peace,  were  giving  to  the  war.  For  this  we 
have  been  called  to  task  with  great  severity  by  more 
■than  one  American  journal.  Among  our  assailants, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  Mr.  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Liberator.  Mr.  Garrison  is  very  an- 
gry, and,  therefore,  not  very  logical.  He  uses  ex- 
tremely strong  language,  appearing  to  imagine,  More 
Americano,  that  mere  vehemence  and  audacity  of 
expression  may  pass  as  a  substitute  for  argument. 
But  nothing  that  he  can  say  of  us,  will  alter  our  es- 
timate of  his  character,  or  diminish  the  profound  re- 
spect wc  have  long  cherished  tor  him  in  our  heart  of 
hearts,  as  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  now  liv- 
ing on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  The  two  points  in 
our  article  that  have  given  the  greatest  offence  are, 
first,  our  assertion  that  this  is  not  an  anti-slavery 
war;  and,  secondly,  our  lamentation  over  what  we 
deemed  a  departure  from  principle  on  the  part  of 
those  anti-slavery  men,  who,  having  up  to  this  time 
emphatically  disclaimed  the  use  of  any  but  moral 
means  in  their  conflict  with  slavery,  have  gone  in  for 
this  war  with  undisguised  exultation  and  viotence. 

We  are  obliged  to  say  that  nothing  has  occurred 
since  that  article  was  written  to  induce  us  to  recall 
or  qualify  the  words  we  then  employed.  We  believe 
still,  as  we  believed  then,  that  it  is  not  an  anti-slave- 
ry war.  There  was  no  sort  of  ambiguity  about  the 
language  we  used.  "We  admitted  that,  beyond  all 
doubt,  slavery  was  remotely  the  cause  of  the  war. 
But  what  we  affirmed  then,  and  what  we  re-affirm 
now,  is  this, — that  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove, 
but  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  disprove  the  assump- 
tion, tliat  the  Government  of  the  Unitefl  States,  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Northern  people,  are 
going  to  war  with  any  intention  or  wish  to  abolish 
slavery.  What  we  say  is,  that  the  moving  impulse 
which  has  heaved  the  mass  of  tlievcommunity  into 
such  violent  agitation  is  not  the  question  of  slavery 
at  all,  but  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  the  insult  offered  to  the  American 
flag.  There  may  or  may  not  be  justifying  causes  of 
civil  war.  That  is  a  question  we  do  not  now  enter 
upon.  But  to  say  that  a  war  waged  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  motives  is  an  anti-slavery  war,  is 
only  wilfully  to  practise  a  delusion  upon  ourselves. 
Our  anti-slavery  friends  in  America  are  in  a  position 
very  much  resembling  that  occupied  by  the  friends 
of  the  nationalities  in  England  during  tlie  Russian 
war.  These  latter  tried,  in  the  face  of  all  fact,  rea- 
son, and  probability,  to  persuade  themselves  that 
that  war  was  to  be  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  They  asserted  this  loudly  and 
persistently  on  the  platforms  and  through  tlie  press. 
They  snapped  angrily  at  anybody  who  denied  or 
doubted  it.  It  was  vain  to  cite  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  Western  Governments  as  expounded  in  their 
own  proclamations.  It  was  vain  to  remind  them  of 
the  whole  past  policy  of  the  Powers  most  immediate- 
ly concerned,  as  rendering  their  expectation  utterly 
unlikely  of  accomplishment.  It  was  vain  to  point  out 
the  enormous  difficulties  and  complies  lions  Ttivolved 
in  such  an  enterprise.  It  mattered  not.  They  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  might,  and  must,  and 
should  be  a  war  for  the  emancipation  of  tlie  nation- 
alities, and  whosoever  did  not  join  in  their  sanguine 
hopes  was  a  friend  of  despotism,  and  an  enemy  of 
human  freedom.  Well,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  result  was,  as  we  had  ventured  to  foretell,  that 
tlie  allies  took  especial  care  to  do  nothing  that  would 
tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  provoke  or  encourage 
a  rising  of*  the  nationalities,  and  when  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries met  at  Paris,  in  1856,  to  arrange  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  Poland  and  Hungary  were  never 
once  mentioned,  nor  was  the  smallest,  thought  given 
to  their  sufferings  and  claims.  In  like  manner  we 
greatly  fear  our  anti-slavery  friends  in  America  are 
mistaking  their  own  passionate  wish  for  the  fact,  and 
that  some  of  them  will  awake  out  of  their  day-dream 
to  find  that  though,  in  their  eagerness  to  abolish  sla- 
very, they  have,  been  content  to  sacrifice  their  peace 
principles,  they  will  have  made  that  sacrifice  wholly 
in  vain.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  conflict  may, 
by  tremendous  social  convulsion,  overthrow  the 
abominable  thing  which  is  the.  curse  of  the  Western 
world.  But  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  bo  done  in 
a  manner  that  shall  be  honorable  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, or  that  might  not  have  been  done  as  effectually 
and  far  more  guiltlessly  by  a  peaceable  separation. 
But  wc  must  try  to  justify  to  our  own  readers  the 
opinion  we  have  ventured  to  repeat  above,  that  this 
war — -whatever  consequences  may  accidentally  How 
from  it — is  not  in  the  intention  of  the  great  body  of 
its  promoters  an  ant.i-slaverv  war,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, on  that  around  entitled  to  Ihc  sympathy  of  the 

friends  of  freedom  on  this  sid,-  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  last  message  of  President  Lincoln  is  now  be- 
fore us.  It  is  full  of  the  war  from  its  first.  BOntentte 
to  its  last.  And  what  does  it  say  V  To  borrow  the 
language,  of  the  Economist,  "  It  does  not  suggest,  or 
hint  that  the  cessation  of  negro  slavery  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  war ;  it  does  not.  say  that  the  abo- 
lition of  that  slavery  is  the  object  of  the  war;  it.  says, 
as  distinctly  as  words  can  say  it,  that  Lincoln  is 
lighting  to  bring  bark  the  South  the  South  as  it 
stands,  with  its  angry  population  and  with  ils  slaves 
--into  union  with  tiio  North  ;  it  says  I  .lull  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  desirous  of  conquering  certain  seceding  com- 
munities; it.  implies  that  having  conquered  them  he  is 

willing  lo  continue  the  old  federal  Union  with  l.liem  ; 


but  it  does  not  say  that  he  intends  to  set  free  the 
slaves.  Unquestionably  lie  docs  not  intend  it.  Tho 
war  is  a  war  of  conquest,  not  of  philanthropy." 
This  appears  to  us,  we  own,  a  perfectly  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  message. 

But  what  do  the  journals  say  ?  The  New  York 
Tribune  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  influential  of  all 
the  papers  that  advocate  what  are  called  Republi- 
can principles,  that  is  the  principles  on  which  the 
last  presidential  election  was  carried,  the  principles 
on  which  the  actual  government  of  the  States  is  con- 
structed. Well,  in  a  recent  copy  of  that  journal 
now  before  us,  the  editor  says  in  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent:— 

"Our  correspondent,  and  many  others,  insist  that 
we  shall  make  this  war  for  the  Union  a  war  to  abolish 
slavery.  We  cannot  assent  to  tin's.  Wc  believe  our  as- 
sent to  the  project  would  prejudice  and  put  back  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  For  do  but  consider  these 
facts  : — In  the  war  for  the  Union  men  of  all  parties  are 
heartily  enlisted.  Democrats,  old  and  live  Whigs, 
Hunkers  of  every  grade  and  school,  are  lighting  in  tbe 
ranks,  raising  regiments,  paying  money,  just  as  freely 
and  heartily  as  Republicans.  Por  the  Union,  they 
stand  ready  to  lavish  their  treasure  and  blood,  but  not 
for  abolition,  or  anything  of  the  sort." 

Then,  again,  we  find  large  religious  bodies  passing 
resolutions  ardently  pledging  themselves  to  support 
the  war,  without  the  smallest  allusion  to  slavery,  but 
simply  and  exclusively  with  a  view  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union,  and  the  honor  of  the  American 
flag.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  leading  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  States.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Kight  Itcv.  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania, addressed  to  some  in  the  South,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Observer  of  June  the  6th, 
we  find  the  following  language: — 

"I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  North  one  man  in  fifty 
desires  an  invasion  of  your  soil,  or  the  destruction  of 

your  social  system Only  the  smallest  number 

of  fanatics  think,  or  talk  of  slavery.  The  whole  question 
is  one  of  self-defence,  and  of  Government  or  no  Gov- 
ernment.1' 

Mr.  C.  K.  Whipple,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
unflinching  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  tlie 
States,  commenting  ou  the  above  opinion  of  the 
Bishop,  says: — 

"Here  we  have  the  result  of  the  Bishop's  observa- 
tions, and  also  his  own  feeling  in  regard  to  the  slavery 
question.  His  feeling  is  directly  opposite  to  ours,  since 
he  esteems  those  '  fanatics '  who  care  for  the  rights  or 
the  interests  of  tbe  slaves.  But  his  observation  pre- 
cisely agrees  with  ours,  when  he  says  that  the  great 
majority  of  Northern  men  are  not  even  disposed  to  in- 
terfere with  slavery.  They  are  fighting  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tbe  country,  and  for  nothing  else;  and  so 
unspeakably  besotted  are  they  by  their  long  tolerance 
of  slavery  and  fraternization  with  slaveholders,  that  if, 
even  now,  the  rebellion  were  abandoned,  a  vast  major- 
ity of  Northern  men  would  agree  that  the  slaveltolding 
might  continue  undisturbed." 

For  it  is  curious  enough,  that  while  our  anti-slave- 
ry friends  in  America  seem  exceeding  wroth  when 
we  deny  that  this  is  a  war  undertaken  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  slave,  they  allow  members  of  their  own 
body  to  say  so  without  rebuke.  Thus  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Friends  of  Progress,  a  very  thorough  anti- 
slavery  body,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  on 
the  2nd  of  June  last: — 

"  While  we  regard  with  sympathy  and  a  measure  of 
gratification  the  spirit  of  indignation  and  resistance 
now  roused  in  the  North  to  the  insatiate  demands  and 
atrocious  insolences  of  slavery  and  the  slaveholders'  re- 
bellion, we  still  see  that  the  North  is  yet  far  from  stand- 
ing equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  hour,  or  loyal  to 
tbe  claims  of  sovereign  justice,  in  that  it  persists  in  ig- 
noring the  slave,  proclaiming  from  executive  chair  and  from 
soldier  camp  ils  readiness  and  determination  to  maintain, 
and,  with  all  the  power  of  its  bayonets  enforce,  his  subjuga- 
tion, and  protect  to  the  slaveholder  his  'institution'  of  rob- 
bery and  murder,  intact  and  inviolate ;  and  we  hereby 
bear  our  emphatic  testimony  against  this  attitude  as 
base,  dastardly,  and  cruelly  inhuman,  and  sure,  if  con- 
tinued, to  brand  this  nation  as  a  nation  of  rebels  and 
traitors,  North  as  well  as  South,  to  smite  it  with  the 
blight  of  bankruptcy  and  death,  making  its  every  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  its  liberties  futile  and  a  mockery, 
its  very  successes  defeats,  and  its  victories  over- 
throws." 

Hear  again  the  language  of  several  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Church  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  at  Boston.  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan  said : 
"  He  feared  that  the  action  of  the  North  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  insult  to  our  flag,  not  by  love  to  the 
slave  and  the  spirit  of  tho  gospel."  Ue-V;  Mr.  Smith 
of  Gloucester  said  :  "  The  people  were  hurrahing 
for  the  Union,  but  they  cared  little  for  the  slaves. 
He  was  never  so  disheartened  as  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostility  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  to  genu- 
ine Abolitionism.  If  the  slaves  are  freed  in  the 
present  war,  it  will  be  in  spite  of  the  present  inter- 
est of  the  government  and  the  churches." 

Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child  says :-— "  What  do  you  think 
of  the  times  ?  I  am  often  despondent,  still  more 
often  I  am  impatient  to  a  point  of  fiery  indignation, 
and  I  am  seldom  very  hopeful.  I  told  our  noble 
friend  Wendell,  that  I  thought  he  began  to  hurrah 
long  before  wo  could  see  our  way  out  of  the  wood. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Government  mean  no  good  to  the 
slaves." 

It  is  true  that  some  members  of  the  anti-slavery 
party  are  more  sanguine.  But  even  they  hardly 
dare  go  further  than  to  hope  that  the  Government 
and  the  Northern  majority  may  be  pushed  by  the 
force  of  events  beyond  their  own  present  purpose 
and  policy. 

Mr.  Garrison's  reply  to  our  —  we  will  not  say 
charge,  but  — -  lamentation  over  the  apostacy  of  those 
anti-slavery  men  who,  having  formerly  professed 
peace  principles,  have  now  become  ardent  advocates 
of  the  war,  is  a  very  curious  illustration  of  the  maze 
of  embarrassment  in  which  a  good  and  able  man 
may  become  involved,  when  he  has  got  himself  into 
a  false  position.  He  first  says  that  many  of  the 
American  anti-slavery  men  never  did  profess  peace 
principles.  Well ;  the  reply  to  that  is  obvious 
enough, — that  our  remarks  did  not  apply,  and  were 
never  meant  to  apply,  to  that  class.  lie  next  gives 
a  very  faint  and  vague  denial  to  the  allegation  that 
those  who  did  make  that  profession  have  abandoned 
it,  and  then,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  denial,  he 
proceeds  to  argue  very  strenuously  in  defence  of  the 
war^-he  himself  having  been,  as  we  always  under- 
stood, one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  emphatic  in 
his  advocacy,  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  absolute  non- 
resistance.  And  it  is  curious  enough  to  find  how 
quietly  and  complacently  Mr.  Garrison  now  adopts 
the  old  stock  arguments  against  the  views  he  has 
hitherto  professed.  He  seems  to  think  that  by  ex- 
patiating upon  the  turpitude  of  the  South,  their 
hatred  of  freedom,  the  violence  of  their  language, 
their  ferocity  of  spirit,  and  their  cruelties  in  act,  ho 
has  settled  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  invad- 
ing their  country  with  fire  and  sword.  But  the 
Christian  principles  of  peace,  if  they  have  any  value 
at  all,  are  of  value  precisely  Mi  reference  to  such 
characters  as  he  has  described  the  Southerners  to  be. 
They  teach  us  how  we  are  to  act,  not  towards  those 
who  are  kind,  moderate,  and  submissive  to  our  will, 
but  towards  our  enemies,  towards  those  who  curse 
us,  and  hate  us,  and  despitofutly  use  us  and  perse- 
cute us.  No  amount  of  invective  against  our  oppo- 
nents, no  amount  of  actual  demerit  on  their  part, 
will  suffice  to  absolve  us  from  the  obligations  of  the 
law  of  love.  Nor  does  it  at  all  avail  to  Mr.  Garrison 
to  put  cases  to  us,  as  to  how  we  have  acted,  or  may 
act,  in  certain  supposed  emergencies,  similar  to  those 
in  which  the  American  Abolitionists  arc  now  placed. 
We  hope  we  have  proved  faithful  to  our  convictions, 
even  when,  as  has  been  frequently  the  ease  of  late 
years,  that  has  obliged  us  to  place  ourselves  in  op- 
position to  the  Government  of  our  own  country. 
No  better  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  in  the  un- 
bounded opprobrium  that  has  been  hurled  against. 
us,  as  disloyal,  unpatriotic,  &e.  But  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  not  what  we  have  done,  or  would  do,  but 
what  wo  ought  to  do.  And  it.  always  seems  lo  us  an 
indication  of  conscious  argumentative  weakness, 
when  instead  of"  grappling  with  and  refuting  princi- 
ples, we  find  persons  imagining  hypothetical  eases  in 
which  they  try  to  shake  our  faith  by  pitting  our  in- 
terests against  our  principles. 

The  simple  tact  is,  with  regard  to  our  ardent  anti- 
slavery  friends  in  America,  they  can  only  see  one 
evil  in  the  universe,  and  that  is  slavery.  Surely,  it 
does  not.  behove  us  to  censure  them  harshly  on  this 
account.  It  presses  upon  them  so  closely,  they  have 
been  gazing  upon  it  so  long,  and  battling  with  il  so 


man,  and  dishonors  God,  which  is  an  outrage  on  rca- 
a  scandal  to  humanity,  and  especially  an  insult 
and  an  affront  to  the  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
gospel.  But  then  we  say  precisely  the  saiue  thing, 
with  yet  deeper  emphasis  of  war.  Wc  believe  that 
also  is  an  abominable  and  accursed  thing,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  evils  that  are  in  slavery,  and  adds 
some  others  of  its  own,  if  possible,  still  more  malig- 
nant and  terrible.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
wc  can  look  on  with  pleasure,  when  we  sec  men 
whom  wc  honor  and  love,  so  blinded  by  their  hatred 
of  one  sort  of  wiekeduess,  as  to  rush  with  open  arms 
into  the  embrace  of  another  equally  atrocious?  We 
believe  they  don't  perceive  the  full  significance  of 
their  own  conduct,  when  they  join  hands  with  the 
war  power  for  the  contest  with  slavery.  It  is  to  de- 
spair of  truth.  It  is  to  acknowledge  the  impotence 
of  moral  force  in  its  conflict  with  evil.  It  is  to  pro- 
claim aloud,  that  Christianity,  which  in  its  first  vigor- 
ous childhood,  vent  forth,  and,  by  sheer  dint  of  the 
spiritual  energies  inherent  in  it,  grappled  with  and 
overthrew  the  ancient  paganism,  backed  though  it 
was  with  all  the  military  pomp  and  power  of  im- 
perial Home,  has  now  become  so  effete  and  feeble  a 
thing,  that  it  cannot  hold  its  own,  except  by  invok- 
ing the  aid  of  the  legions  of  darkness,  Fraud,  Feroc- 
ity and  Lust,  Pride,  Malignity  and  Revenge,  Slaugh- 
ter, Rapine  and  Violation,  and  "all  the  grisly  host 
of  Acheron,"  which  muster  and  marshal  under  the 
banners  of  war.  Don't  let  our  friends  deceive  them- 
selves. Tiiese  are  the  auxiliaries  with  whom  they 
are  about  to  enter  into  alliance,  for  no  war  ever  was 
waged,  or  can  be  waged,  or  will  be  waged  to  the 
end  of  time,  in  which  these  demons  have  not  borne 
the  principal  share. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  more  afFecting  proof  of  the 
false  position  in  which  the  peace  portion  of  the  anti- 
slavery  body  have  become  involved,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  fact,  that  having  staked  their  hopes  for  the 
slave  upon  the  issues  of  this  war,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  striving  to  tho  utmost  of  their 
ability  to  make  the  war  as  prolonged,  desperate,  and 
deadly  as  possible.  And  to  secure  that  it  should  be 
so,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  most  earnest  and 
passionate  wishes,  that  the  South  may  continue,  and 
be  driven  still  deeper  into  all  those  evil  passions  and 
practices  which  in  the  same  breath  they  denounce 
in  the  strongest  language  they  can  command  as  "  un- 
godly," "atheistical,"  "diabolical,"  &c.  That  is  to 
say,  that  of  all  other  people,  they,  the  avowed  friends 
of  peace,  are  obliged  to  long  and  pray  that  their 
enemies,  who  were  but  a  few  months  ago  their  fel- 
low-countrymen and  fellow-Christians,  should  be- 
come more  wicked,  more  morally  vile  and  abomin- 
able, than  they  are.  That  we  are  guilty  of  no  ex- 
aggeration in  this  statement  will  appear  from  the 
following  quotations. 

Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church 
Anti-Slavery  Society  said  : — "  The  insults  which  the 
South  heaps  upon  the  North  are  the  most  pleasing 
items  of  news  that  one  reads  in  these  days.  These 
insults  will  spur  up  the  North  to  their  duty.  He 
hoped  the  rebels  would  not  back  down,  till  the  work  of 

liberating  the  slaves  was  done He  received 

every  insult  and  aggression  of  the  South  upon  the 
North  with  joy,  because  it  gave  strength  to  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment.  When  20,000  of  our  young  men 
have  been  slain,  the  North  will  understand  what  they 
arc  fighting  for,  and  his  prayer  was  that  war  may 
continue  till  the  North  is  converted." 

Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child  says:  —  "Even  those  slaves 
now  allowed  to  remain  in  Fort  Monroe,  are  to  be 
protected  by  the  United  States,  so  long  as  their  mas- 
ters are  in  rebellion  against  ihe  Government.  God 
grant  they  may  all  rebel,  and  remain  in  rebellion, 
and  practise  upon  us  the  barbarism  of  slavery,  till 
we  are  goaded  to  do  from  policy  and  revenge  what 
we  ought  to  do  from  justice  and  humanity." 

We  have  no  heart  to  make  any  comments  on  such 
words  coming  from  such  a  quarter.  Can  any  one 
now  doubt  that  the  policy  must  be  utterly  bad,  that 
can  have  so  far  demoralized  such  men  as  Lewis  Tap- 
pan,  and  such  women  as  Maria  Child,  as  to  make 
them  thus  rejoice  in  iniquity,-  and  make  it  their 
prayer  to  God  that  it  should  become  yet  more  in- 
tense and  malignant.  If  this  is  not  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come,  we  cannot  conceive  how  such  an 
offence  is  possible.  Our  profound  reverence  and  af- 
fection for  Mr.  Tappan  have  undergone  no  change. 
But  if  we  needed  anything  further  to  induce  us  to 
abhor  and  execrate  this  unnatural  war,  it  would  be 
to  find  its  maleficent  influence  clouding  the  judgment 
and  conscience  of  a  man  like  'him,  to  so  fearful  an 
extent  as  is  indicated  by  the  words  above  cited.  j£fe- 
is,  however,  only  a  temporary  eclipse  ;  and  this  good 
and  great  man  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  ere  long 
emerge  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  prejudice  and 
passion  have  enveloped  him,  to  a  clearer  vision  of 
those  "  primal  duties  "  springing  from  Christian  truth 
and  love,  which  "  shine  aloft"  like  stars." — London 
Herald  of  Peace,  A  ugust  1st. 


I  i'e; 


Still, 


bravely,   that   wc   need   not  wonder  ■•the 

tore"  should  have  swelled  into  such  . 

Sions  as  to  (ill  their  whole  sphere  of  ' 

is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  when  a  body  of  good  men 

in  their  anxiety  lo  secure  Ihe  defeat  of  one  evil,  ;ire 

prepared  to  invoke  the  aid  and  to  lend  their  conse- 
crating sanction  to  other  evils  as  great,  or  perhaps 

greater.  Heaven  forbid,  that,  in  saying  this,  we 
should  seem  to  try  lo  extenuate  the  enormities  of 
slavery.  It'  any  one  wants  OUr  confession  id'  faith 
on  that  subject,  here  it.  is.  We  believe  slavery  to  be 
an  abominable  and  accursed   thing,  winch  degrades 


PARKER  $40 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

THIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  &,  Wilson,  and  Grover  <fc  Baker,  and  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  and  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  ihe  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Jlaohines  now  in  the  market. 
OP  Sales  Room,  188  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1861.  3m. 

IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY. 

Report  of  the  Judges  of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Sfassachuseita 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
"Foua  Parker's  Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  is 
bo  constructed  that  it  embraces  tbe  combinations  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  nscd  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
A  W  lson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
tribute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  sold  from  $49  to 
$120  each.  They  are  very  perfect  iu  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  maun  factory,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  get  deranged.  The  feed,  which 
is  a  very  essential  point  in  a  good  Machiue,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  The  apparatus  for  guaging  the  length 
of  stitch  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  viz  :  there  is  no 
wheel  below  tbe  table  between  the  standards,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  dross  of  the  operator,  and  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  This  machine  makes  tbe  doublo 
look-stitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridge  upon 
tbe  back  quite  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  tbe  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ac- 
count." 


IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Champooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 

"  WITHOUT     SMUTTING." 

MADAME    CARTEAUX    BANNISTER 

WOTTLD  inform  the  public  that  she  lias  removed  from 
2'Jo  Washington  Street,  t" 

No.   31  W1NTEB    STREET, 
whore  she  will  attend  to  nil  diseases  of  tie  Hair. 
She  is  sure  to  dure  in  nine  oases  out  of  tea, 

\\n-  many  years  made  the  hair  her  study,   mill  is  SOW  there 
are  none  to  excel  her  in  producing  :i  DOW  growth  Of   hair. 
Her  Restorative  differs  from  that  of  any  one  eiso,  being 
made  from  the  roots  and  herbs  of  tlie  forest 

She  Chani|ioos-wit!i  a  bark  whioh  does  net  grow  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  highly  honolieial  to  the  hair  before 
lielng  tho  Restorative,  and  will  prevent  tlie  hail  from 
turning  grey. 

She  also  Itas  another  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natu- 
ral color  in  nearly  alt  eases.  She  is  not  afraid  lo  speak  of 
hoc  lu'sloni  lives  in  any  navl  of  llio  WOl'ld,  a.-  thoy  ftrO  Used 

in  every  city  in  the  country.  Xbny  are  also  paoked  Pot  hoi 
customers  to  take  to  Europe  with  them,  enough  to  last  two 
or  throe  years,  a.-,  i  hoy  often  say  bhoy  oas  got  nothing 
abroad  like  them. 

Call  and  see  svuuo  of  the  best  references  in  tlie  country. 
No  charge  for  Information. 

MADAME    CARTEAUX   BANNISTER. 
No.  31  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
Juno  u.  tf 
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3NTO-W    MS-A-Ii^K-, 

EHMONS    AND  SPEECHES   Bl    GERJUT  SMITH : 
containing  \>\>  Sfa  Sermons  on  fchd  Religion  of  Reason, 


nt  throe  ot  his  recent    Speeches— mie    of   Hum  dot 

latelj  ,  "I,  the  War.    Price  6U  oenta. 
fcoreaie  bj  ROSS  .1  TOTJSKT, 

.tub  m.— it  BTo.  I  ,;  ETaawa  bum*,  n.  I 


BHE~  L  I  B\E  BATOR 

— IS    PUBLISHER  — 

EVERY  ERIDAY  MORNING, 


221    WASHINGTON    STREET,   BOOM   Wo.   6. 


ROBERT  F.  WALLCUT,  General  Agent. 


|3?~  TERMS  —  Two  dollars  ami  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
in  tut  y  an  go. 

|]§p'Pivo  copies  will  bo  sent  to  ono  address  for  TttX 
dollars,  if  payment  bo  made  in  advance. 

[^"  All  remittances  are  to  bo  mude,  and  all  lottcrs  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  tho  paper  aro  to  bo 
dircoted  (i'ost  1'aid)  to  the  General  Agent. 

Q5?~  Advertisements  inserted  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per 
line. 

jj^*  Tho  Agents  of  tho  American,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Michigan  Anti-Slavery  Societios  aro 
authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  Tile  Liberator. 

Q^"The  following  gentlemen  constitute  tho  Financial 
Committee,  but  aro  not  responsible  for  any  debts  of  tho 
paper,  viz  : — Francis  Jacksox,  Eiimuxd  Quincv,  Edmund 
Jackson,  and  Wendell   Phillips. 


The  United  States  Constitution  is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 


||^" "  What  order  of  men  under  tho  most  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  most  aristoeratio  of  republics,  was  over 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilogo  as  that 
of  tho  separato  and  exclusive  representation  of  loss  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  tho  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  the  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  in  tho  Presidential  man- 
lion?  This  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  ono 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  tho  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tho  community,  moro  adverse  to  tho  right* 
of  all,  and  moro  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  ibo  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  tho 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  namo  is 
tho  language  of  national  juris prudenco  that  can  define  it— - 
no  model  in  tho  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  State! 
by  an  ecuii  vocation — a  representation  of  property  under  tho 
namo  of  persons.  Little  did  tho  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  Freo  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  tho  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quincv  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Editor. 
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THE  SLAVERY  POLICY  OP  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—OPPOSITION OP  THE  ABOLI- 
TION INCENDIARY  PRESS. 
It  needs  no  argument  at  this  time  to  prove  that 
to  the  operations  of  the  abolition  agitators  of  the 
North  can  be  traced  the  cause  of  the  present  war, 
and  all  the  evils,  sufferings  and  loss  of  life  attend- 
ing it.  Their  continued  and  systematic  agitation, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  through  their  conven- 
tions, pulpit  orations,  stump  speeches,  fascinating 
novels,  communications  and  editorials,  in  such  organs 
as  the  Tribune,  Times,  Boston  Liberator,  and  that 
class  of  journals,  has,  from  time  to  time,  furnished 
the  revolutionists  of  the  South  with  their  material 
to  inflame  the  Southern  mind,  prepare  it  for  seces- 
sion, and  unite  the  entire  South  in  their  policy  for 
a  separate  confederacy.  In  attempting  to  build  up 
a  party  in  the  North,  based  exclusively  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  they  have  palmed  off  upon  their 
followers  imaginary  statements  of  hardships,  false- 
hoods and  misrepresentations,  which,  coming  to  the 
attention  of  their  antipodes  of  the  South,  furnished 
the  basis  for  a  revolutionary  party  and  their  entire 
political  food,  in  the  absence  of  which,  they  would 
have  been  without  power  or  influence.  Going  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  South — by  nature,  habits  and 
education  an  excitable  race — with  these  statements 
and  misrepresentations  started  at  the  North,  they 
have  increased  in  power  and  influence  just  as  the 
agitators  of  the  North  grew  more  noisy  and  arro- 
gant. Leading  the  Southern  mind  step  by  step,- 
through  its  several  stage?,  they  finally  succeeded  in 
infusing  the  belief  that  the  election  of  Lincoln  was 
only  another  name  for  the  immediate  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  that  their  only  salvation  was  in 
immediate  secession  and  a  separate  confederacy. 
Thus  we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  election  of  Lincoln 
was  made  known,  several  of  the  Southern  States 
declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union,  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  extensive  warlike  prepara- 
tions; the  leaders,  daily  strengthened  among  their 
own  people  by  the  domineering  attitude  of  the  agi- 
tators of  the  North,  found  also  willing  hands  in  Bu- 
chanan's Cabinet  to  place  at  convenient  points  the 
latest  style  and  most  approved  weapons  of  warfare 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

"With  the  revolutionary  material  furnished  them 
by  the  abolition  agitators,  they  continued  to  strength- 
en themselves,  untiiv  soon  after  the  inauguration  of 
Lincoln,  eleven  States  adopted  this  heresy,  and 
miited  their  fortunes  with  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy. Continuing  the  same  system  of  appeals,  and 
declaring  to  their  followers  that  the  entire  North 
were  abolitionists,  bent  upon  emancipating  the 
slaves,  and  that  President  Lincoln  was  but  their 
mouthpiece  and  tool  in  this  work,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  the  South,  and  working  them  to 
the  pitch  that  we  now  find  them— in  arms  against 
the  regular  constitutional  government,  and  menac- 
ing the  national  capital.  They  are  to-day  enabled 
to  keep  their  army  together,  amidst  privations  and 
sufferings,  by  reiterating  to  the  rank  and  file  the 
very  words  of  the  agitators  of  the  North,  holding 
those  views  to  be  that  of  the  entire  North,  and  that 
which  the  President  is  pledged  to  carry  out.  "We 
regret  to  say  that  to  the  latter  statement  the  course 
of  the  Tribune  and  Times  furnishes  the  appearance 
of  plausibility.  The  columns  of  those  and  kindred 
journals  are  still  filled  with  articles  attempting  to 
force  upon  the  Administration  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  as  the  war-cry.  Thus,  in  the  Times  of 
Monday,  we  find  two  or  three  communications,  ap- 
parently meeting  the  approval  of  the  conductors  of 
that  journal,  arguing  the  importance  of  making  the 
war  a  war  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  which  we 
find  such  sentences  as,  "  we  need  a  war-cry,  a  pro- 
fessed object ; "  "besides,  we  must  proclaim  emanci- 
pation if  we  would  conquer."  Another  writer  adds, 
after  admitting  that  the  issue  which  the  Administra- 
tion is  carrying  on  is  not  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
"  that  a  more  radical  cure  would  be  to  proclaim  sla- 
very incompatible  with  our  national  safety,  and  the 
end  of  slavery  the  only  end  of  the  war."  "  Sla- 
very and  freedom,  the  one  or  the  other  must  go 
down," 

Now,  we  know  that  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net are  not  gathering  armies,  nor  are  our  generals 
drilling  and  perfecting  them,  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  but  to  restore  the  Union  to  its  former 
prosperous  condition,  through  such  constitutional 
means  as  that  instrument  and  Congress  have  placed 
at  his  disposal.  "  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,"  writes  Secretary 
Cameron,  in  his  letter  to  General  Butler,  "  is  a  war 
for  the  Union,  for  the  preservation  of  all  constitu- 
tional rights  of  States,  and  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union."  Again,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  constitutional 
adviser  of  the  President,  in  a  recent  speech  deliv- 
ered at  Providence,  states  unequivocally  that  "  this 
war  is  not  a  war  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  but 
a  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  pro- 
tection of  all  citizens,  in  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North,  in  their  constitutional  rights."  The  lai 
passed  by  Congress,  confiscating  the  property  of 
rebels,  affects  that  of  slavery  only  the  same  as  other 
property.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  now  conducting  a 
war  having  for  its  object  the  abolishment  of  slavery. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  an  accumulation  .of  evi- 
dence that  it  is  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  and  the  protection  of  all  citizens  in  their 
constitutional  rights,  slavery  not  excepted. 

This  being  the  real  object  of  the  war,  as  the  let- 
ter of  Cameron,  the  speech  of  Smith  and  action  of 
Congress  declare  it  to  be,  the  course  pursued  by 
those  organs  of  this  city  that  labored  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln — and  which  are  consequently 
believed  by  the  South  to  be  the  organs  of  the  Presi- 
dent, now  that  he  is  in  power — is  manifestly  doing 
ten-fold  more  damage  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
than  all  the  so-called  peace  organs  combined.  Their 
systematice  appeals  to  adopt  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very as  the  war-crj',  and  thus  attempting  to  force 
the  government  to  adopt  that  policy,  arc  not  only 
strengthening  the  rebels  at  home,  but  dividing  the 
North,  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Administration, 
and  obstructing  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  just  causes  that  ever  a  nation 
went  to  war  upon.  Those  journals  that  have  re- 
cently been  visited  with  a  mob,  and  others  which 
the  government  has  attempted  to  prevent  their  cir- 
culation, by  seizing  copies  in  Philadelphia,  are  harm- 
less as  doves,  compared  to  the  Tribune  and  Times, 
engaged  as  they  arc  in  hounding  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  adopting  the  policy  and  inscribing  upon 
the  banner  of  the  armies  the  emancipation  of  sla- 
very. The  aid  and  comfort  given  by  the  so-called 
Eeace  organs  to  the  rebels  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
ucket,  compared  with  the  incendiary  appeals  of  the 
agitating  press;  and  the  sooner  the  Administration 
puts  a  stop  to  their  incendiary  appeals,  the  earlier 
will  it  receive  the  united  and  Undivided  support  of 
the  North,  and  completely  disarm  the  rebels  and 
their  allies  in  the  South.— N.  Y.  Herald. 


HISTORY   SUITED   TO   THE  TIMES. 

I.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  number  of  able 
but  mistaken  men  in  Boston  raised  a  cry  against 
both  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  They  met  in 
private  council,  they  gathered  in  public  meetings, 
and  everywhere,  with  eloquence  and  ardor,  they 
proclaimed  the  Constitution  a  covenant  with  death, 
and  sought  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  It 
was  considered  a  time  of  public  danger.  They  were 
mobbed,  and  all  good  citizens  from  that  day  have 
condemned  the  act.  That  same  faction,  in  the  reve- 
lation of  the  present  year,  recognizes  its  handiwork. 

II.  Some  years  later  upon  the  floor  of  Congress, 
an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  presented  a 
petition  for  the  dissolution  of  "the  United  States,  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country, 
for  the  disorganization  of  the  Government  itself. 
The  act  met  not  only  with  a  tame  approval  from  the 
North  ;  it  was  greeted  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Press  of  New  York  with  loud  hallelujahs;  and  the 
successful  defence  then  of  the  right  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  to  assail  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Government  in  speech  and  in  petition, 
is  the  chief  historical  fact  that  hallows  the  name  of 
John  Quiney  Adams,  since  his  descent  to  the  grave. 

III.  During  the  Administration  of  President 
Pierce,  the  legally  established  Territorial  Govern- 
ment of  Kansas  was  attacked  by  enemies  at  home 
and  enemies  abroad.  A  systematic  and  well-organ- 
ized conspiracy  existed  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  in 
the  Government  of  the  Territory.  An  independent 
and  unauthorized  Government  was  set  up,  without 
the  pretence  of  legal  authority.  It  was  a  case  of  re- 
bellion, and  of  armed  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  newspaper  which  principally 
advocated  and  principally  instigated  that  rebellion 
was  published  in  New  York  ;  and  although  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  considered  it  a  time 
of  public  danger,  the  publication  of  that  paper  was 
neither  suppressed  for  its  advocacy  of  treason,  nor 
was  any  violence  suggested. 

IV.  During  the  autumn  of  185G,  a  resident  of  the 
North,  a  confident  and  counsellor  of  the  Northern 
Anti-Slavery  organization,  with  Northern  money, 
organized  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurat- 
ing the  horrors  of  a  San  Domingo  insurrection  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  of  overturning  State  and  Na- 
tional Government  in  a  war  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  The  man  was  honored  as 
a  hero  and  a  martyr.  At  his  death,  printing-offices 
and  pulpits  were  draped  in  mourning,  and  sympathy 
with  his  treason  was  proclaimed  by  at  least  one  of 
the  principal  presses  of  New  York.  That,  in  the 
view  of  tlie  then  Government  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  time  of  public  danger ;  yet  sympathy  with  the 
author  of  that  treason  was  expressed  and  promul- 
gated without  restraint,  and  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  congratulate  a  Marshal  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  suppression  of  that  sympathy,  or  of 
a  treasonable  Press. 

V.  Less  than  a  year  since,  when  the  public  dan- 
gers had  culminated  in  dissolution  and  prospective 
civil  war,  the  people  of  Boston,  maddened  by  a  sense 
of  the  deep  injury  which  the  Government  had  sus- 
tained from  the  assaults  of  treasonable  orators  and  a 
hostile  press,  mobbed  the  most  finished  orator  of  their 
city,  and  with  paving  stones  drove  him  from  the 
streets.  It  was  then  a  time  of  public  danger.  Yet 
the  assault  upon  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  country,  was  declared  an  outrage 
upon  free  speech  and  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
land. 

VI.  A  few  months  since,  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  North,  fired  with  resentment  at  the  calamities 
induced  by  the  treasonable  teachings  of  one  of  the 
New  York  presses,  hung  its  editor  in  effigy,  heaped 
ignominy  and  reproach  upon  his  name,  believing  him 
guilty  of  the  highest  of  crimes  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  time  of  public  danger.  No  one  congratu- 
lated that  mob  upon  having  done  its  duty. 

VII.  A  few  days  since,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  at  which  one  of  the  principal  advisers 
and  office-holders  of  the  present  National  Adminis- 
tration was  the  principal  speaker.  At  that  meeting, 
resolutions  were  passed,  advising  the  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slave  throughout  the  land,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  of  the  usages  of 
civilized  nations.  The  purposes  of  the  meeting  were 
applauded  by  press  and  people,  and  though  a  time 
of  public  danger,  no  man  has  questioned  the  right  of 
that  meeting,  under  the  Constitution,  to  promulgate 
its  barbarous  sentiments  to  the  world. 

VIII.  There  is  a  newspaper  published  in  the  city 
of  Boston  every  week,  advocating  with  as  much  per- 
sistence as  ability  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  present  form  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  its  columns,  moreover,  are  found  many  of 
the  most  able  articles  which  see  the  light  of  day, 
showing  the  utter  folly  and  fruitlcssncss  of  the  pres- 
ent war  to  accomplish  the  results  proposed.  It  is  a 
time  of  public  danger — yet  the  Boston  Liberator  is 
an  honored  and  respected  press  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party,  (!)  and  no  United  States  Marshal 
suppresses  its  editions,  nor  are  mobs  daily  incited  to 
attack  the  office  in  which  it  is  printed. 

IX.  There  are  presses  in  New  York  which  daily 
proclaim  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sus- 
pended ;  that  there  is  and  ought  to  be  now  no  pro- 
tection for  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  Press ;  which 
virulently  assail  the  Ministers  of  the  Government, 
dictate  its  poliey,  and  embarrass  its  operations  by 
virulent  dissensions  over  party  spoils,  and  which 
have  confessedly  brought  disaster  upon  our  country 
and  Government.  It  is  a  time  of  public  danger, 
when,  teachings  like  these  are  likely  to  plunge  our 
people  into  anarchy,  or  chain  them  down  beneath  a 
despotism  which  shall  expel  all  liberty  from  our  land. 
Yet  a  patriotic  people  permit  this  teaching  without 
violence,  and  no  Marshal  of  the  Government  inter- 
feres with  the  promulgation  of  their  dangerous  and 
vitiating  counsel. — New  York  News,  August  27th. 


ONE  WEIGHT  AND  ONE  MEASURE. 

If  the  President  may,  in  such  times  as  these,  go 
beyond  the  written  Constitution  ami  the  laws,  with- 
out imputation,  it  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  a  pa- 
triotic people  should  feel  themselves  warranted  in 
suppressing,  as  in  New  England  at  least  they  do, 
with  as  little  violence  as  possible,  the  promulgation 
of  sentiments  calculated  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Government.  Formally,  such  a  course  is  illegal ; 
but  the  spirit  which  inspires  it  may,  nevertheless,  be 
engaged  m  vindication  of  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  we  must  have  one  weight  and  one  mea- 
sure. Let  Secessionists  be  quieted,  but  let  not  Abo- 
litionists be  allowed  to  vilify  and  denounce  all  that 
we  hold  dear,  with  impunity.  Indict  traitors,  but 
indict  them  all.  Let  Pierce  Butler  and  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner be  put  upon  their  trial,  but  let  not  Owen  Love- 
joy  and  Mr.  Phillips  be  forgotten.  If  the  New  York 
News  is  seditious,  make  it  hang  out  the  stars  and 
stripes,  but  do  not  forget  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard 
and  the  Boston  Liberator.  If  treason  is  to  be  talked, 
leave  every  traitor  the  use  of  his  tongue, — if  it  is  to 
he  suppressed,  let  all  be  silenced.  Let  not  the  small 
flies  be  snared,  and  the  big  ones  spared. — Boston 
Courier. 
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EDWAKD  EYEEETT  ON  SECESSION  NEWS- 
PAPEES   IN   THE  NOETH. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  the  laws  are  silent  amidst 
arms.  The  laws  are,  for  tho  most  part,  made  for  a 
state  of  peace,  excepting  those  which  expressly  refer 
to  war,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  When  a 
state  of  war  arises,  the  community  necessarily  un- 
dergoes a  great,  and  sometimes  a  rapid  change;  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  society  are,  to  some  extent,  checked, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  war 
suspended,  and  with  them  the  laws,  which  regulate 
those  pursuits,  must  for  the  time  give  way  to  the 
stern  necessities  of  the  new  state  of  things.  It 
should,  however,  be,  and  it  is,  the  great  effort  of  an 
enlightened  Government  in  civilized  countries,  to 
keep  this  disturbance  of  the  peaceful  order  of  things 
within  the  narrowest  limits  ;  and  allow  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  law  to  be  interfered  with  by  military  au- 
thority as  little  as  possible.  It  is  in  particular  a  car- 
dinal maxim  of  free  governments,  that  the  military 
commander  should  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate. There  are  undoubtedly  cases,  when  war 
exists,  in  which  the  public  safety  absolutely  requires 
that  the  operation  of  the  laws  and  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate  should  yield  to  the  paramount 
considerations  which  require  summary  measures. 
The  patriotic  magistrate,  of  whatever  rank,  must  in 
such  cases  exert  that  moral  courage — quite  equal  to 
the  courage  required  for  the  risks  of  the  field— which 
is  needed  for  the  discharge  of  the  unpopular  duty  of 
suspending  the  laws.  He  must  not  shrink  before  the 
reproaches  which  his  conduct  is  sure  to  bring  upon 
him  from  the  timid,  the  perverse,  and  the  disaffected, 
cloaking  their  disloyalty  under  an  assumed  zeal  for 
constitutional  principles.  He  must  take  the  risk 
even  of  subsequent  disavowal,  for  poor  humanity  is 
very  prone  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  brave  af- 
ter the  danger.  But  he  will  confine  his  interference, 
with  the  regular  march  of  law  to  the  narrowest 
limits  and  fewest  occasions,  and  be  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  restoration  of  its  authority. 

These  arc  the  general  maxims  which  apply  to  the 
conflict  of  civil  and  military  authority,  and  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  will  naturally  be,  not  in  their  general 
soundness,  but  in  their  application  to  particular 
cases.  This  difficulty  will  of  course  be  much  great- 
er in  the  commencement  of  a  state  of  war,  than  af- 
ter it  has  lasted  some  time,  and  the  community  has 
been  obliged  to  conform  itself  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  contest.  At  the  present  time,  those  citizens -in 
some  of  the  Border  States,  who  sympathize  with  the 
Confederates,  think  it  hard  that  they  cannot  be  at 
peace  and  at  war,  in  the  Union  and  out  of  it,  at  the 
same  time.  They  claim  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  univer- 
sal obedience  to  the  laws,  while  they  render  secret, 
and,  when  circumstances  admit,  open  aid  to  those 
arrayed  in  arms  against  them.  They  assault  the 
forces  moving  to  the  defence  of  the  Capital;  they 
convey  supplies  and  arms  to  the  enemy ;  they  recruit 
his  ranks  openly  and  by  stealth ;  and  to  effect  these 
objects,  they  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  official 
position  and  authority  derived  from  the  Government 
which  they  assail ;  and  when  that  Government,  in 
self-defence,  interferes  to  arrest  these  treasonable 
movements  and  machinations,  they  clamor  that  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens  are  invaded. 

There  are  presses,  for  the  most  part  in  the  Border 
States,  though  some  of  them  are  found  in  cities  more 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  which  are  daily 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  misrepresenting 
and  vilifying  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
exaggerating  every  article  of  unfavorable  intelli- 
gence, and  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  dis- 
hearten the  friends  and  defenders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.  But  such  is  the  all  but  supersti- 
tious devotion  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  that  these 
pernicious  journals  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  St.  Louis,  never  been  interfered  with. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  better  by  those  in  au- 
thority to  tolerate  the  mischief  of  these  unpatriotic 
presses,  than  to  elevate  them  to  greater  importance 
by  prosecution,  or  to  encroach  in  the  slightest  degree 
upon  that  freedom  of  public  discussion  which  in  or- 
dinary times  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  of  liberty.  But  it  is  preposterous  to  sacri- 
fice the  end  to  the  means.  We  should  in  this  respect 
learn  wisdom  from  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  While 
we  regard  as  unbecoming  our  Christian  civilization 
that  resort  to  lynch  law,  by  which  every  expression 
of  opinion  adverse  to  the  popular  sentiment  is  sup- 
pressed in  the  seceding  States,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that,  in  tolerating  a  traitorous  Press  among  our- 
selves, we  practise  a  liberality  which  awakens  no 
gratitude  at  home,  and  never  is  reciprocated  by  the 
opposing  party.  It  is  in  fact  an  absurdity  in  terms, 
under  the  venerable  name  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
to  permit  the  systematic  and  licentious  abuse  of  a 
Government  which  is  tasked  to  the  utmost  in  defend- 
ing the  country  from  general  disintegration  and  po- 
litical chaos.  The  Governor  of  Malta  was  once  cen- 
sured in  Parliament  for  some  alleged  severity  toward 
the  editor  of  a  journal  in  that  island,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  was  declared  to  be  in  danger.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  he  was  as  friendly  as  any- 
body to  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  London,  but  a 
free  Press  in  the  Island  of  Malta  was  as  much  out  of 
place  as  it  would  be  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man- 
of-war.  We  suppose  the  most  enthusiastic  champion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  would  hardly  think  it 
right  to  publish  a  journal  within  the  walls  of  Fort 
McIIenry,  in  which  the  officers  of  that  garrison 
should  bo  daily  advised  to  desert,  and  the  men  con- 
stantly exhorted  to  mutiny;  and  whose  columns 
should  be  filled  with  persistent  abuse  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  all  engaged  in  its  defence.  Why  should 
journals  of  that  description  be  allowed  to  diffuse  their 
poison  beneath  its  walls,  amidst  the  excitable  popula- 
tion of  a  large  city  ? 

So  too  with  reference  to  the  freedom  of  speech  in 
debate,  one  of  the  vital  conditions  of  republican  lib- 
erty. The  late  session  in  Congress  has  witnessed  a 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  tho  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  a  truly  romantic  cast.  Tlie  acts  and  the 
motives  of  the  Government,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection,  (admitted  by  ono  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished chiefs  to  proceed  mainly  from  the  disap- 
pointment of  leading  aspirants  to  office,)  have  been 
assailed  from  day  to  day  with  a  virulence  and  a  per- 
sistence, which  would  be  harmless  in  time  of  peace, 
but  which  in  time  of  war  can  have  no  other  effect 
upon  the  popular  mind  than  to  perplex  and  dis- 
hearten those  who  are  staking  life  arid  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  the  country.  This  generosity  excites  no 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  those  toward  whom  it  is 
practised;  and  so  far  from  being  reciprocated,  the 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Montgom- 
ery or  Richmond,  who  should  assail  the  conduct  or 
policy  of  that  body,  as  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  assailed  by  the  sympathisers  with 
secession  at  Washington,  would  not  reach  his  hotel 
in  safely,  lie  would  swing  from  the  next,  [amp-post. 
Not  merely  is  all  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
Press  prohibited  in  the  seceding  States,  but  the  most. 

quiet  and  the  humblest  rights  of  citizenship  arc  in- 


terdicted. When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  a  distinguished  Senator  of  that  State  in 
Congress,  and  who  in  that  capacity  was  under  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
published  a  letter,  signed  with  his  name,  in  which  he 
declared  that  such  citizens  of  Virginia  as  did  not 
approve  the  ordinance  must  leave  the  State;  a 
summary  sentence  of  banishment  and  confiscation 
against  about  a  third  part  of  the  people  of  that  an- 
cient Commonwealth;  a  sentence  which  the  seced- 
ing majority  arc  now  attemping  to  enforce  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  to  illustrate  the  principle  that 
"  the  right  of  government  rests  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed." 

The  necessity  which,  in  time  of  war,  partially  sus- 
pends the  operation  of  the  laws,  transfers  the  gov- 
erning power  to  the  military  authority,  not  absolute- 
ly and  without  conditions;  far  from  it;  but  under 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  laws 
enacted  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things.  The  power 
which  existed  in  the  Roman  Republic  of  creating  a 
Dictator,  in  seasons  of  imminent  danger,  who  was 
clothed  with  absolute  authority  for  a  limited  period 
—  a  power  which  was  substantially,  though  not 
avowedly,  assumed  by  Congress  in  the  Revolutionary 
war — is  unknown  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  devoutly  hoped  will  never  be  called  into  exercise 
by  perils  too  formidable  to  be  otherwise  averted. 

For  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  war,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  clothed  with  the  re- 
quisite power  as  "  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  when  called  into  active  ser- 
vice." The  laws  of  the  land  provide  the  means  for 
exercising  the  great  powers  which  he  possesses  in 
this  character.  The  present  is  not  the  first  occasion 
on  which  they  have  been  called  into  action.  The 
proclamation  of  the  President  calling  for  seventy-five 
thousand  volunteers,  although  not  issued  till  the  war 
had  actually  commenced  by  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumter,  by  the  general  armament  of  the  South,  with 
ordinance  and  munitions  treasonably  prepared  be- 
forehand by  the  sworn  officers  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  an  official  threat  of  a  movement  on  Wash- 
ington, has  been  denounced  by  President  Davis  as 
an  unprovoked  measure,  whose  magnitude  tran- 
scends all  constitutional  limits,  and  can  aim  only  at 
"the  subjugation"  of  the  South.  At  a  time  when 
the  population  of  the  United  States  did  not  exceed 
four  and  a  half  millions,  General  Washington  called 
out  fifteen  thousand  troops  to  suppress  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Our 
population  is  now  thirty  millions,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion has  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war.  The 
only  reasonable  objection  to  the  military  preparations 
of  the  United  States  is,  that  they  did  not  at  once  pro- 
ceed on  that  gigantic  scale,  which  -wisdom  and  human- 
ity alike  dictate,  as  the.  only  -means  of  bringing  the  aus- 
picious conflict  to  a  speedy  close.  To  let  it  drag  on 
by  inadequate  means  is  to  prolong  the  sufferings 
which  it  inflicts  on  both  parts  of  the  Union  ;  to  pro- 
tract the  perilous  duress  imposed  upon  the  friends 
of  the  Union  at  the  South,  who  look  with  aching 
eyes  for  the  hour  of  deliverance ;  and  to  augment  all 
the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  overcome  before  peace 
is  restored  to  the  country. — New  York  Ledger. 


GOVEENMENT  AND  THE  PEESS. 

The  determined  action  of  government  toward  a 
few  secession  presses,  which  is  but  the  reflection  of 
that  public  opinion  which  is  known  to  exist  from 
the  fact  of  the  violent  destruction  of  similar  presses 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  has  called 
forth  considerable  comment  and  criticism  from  some 
journals  that  may  be  regarded  as  cousins  of  the  as- 
sailed secessionists,  and  as  feeling  that  they  deserve, 
and  may  possibly  receive,  treatment  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  befallen  their  relatives. 
These  critics  are  much  concerned  because  of  the 
muzzling  of  traitorous  papers,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member that  they  ever  had  anything  to  say  against 
the  muzzling  of  journals  of  a  liberal  tone.  They 
bore  with  philosophic  composure  the  suppression  of 
papers  in  the  South  that  were  believed  to  be  heret- 
ical in  that  excitable  section ;  and  some  of  them 
even  justified  that  suppression,  on  the  ground  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  South,  they  said, 
would  not  tolerate  "  incendiary  publications,"  the 
circulation  of  which  was  sure  to  excite  the  slaves  to 
revolt.  Well,  let  them  apply  the  arguments  that 
were  then  used  to  the  circumstances  of  tho  present 
case.  Without  questioning  the  right  of  slaveholders 
to  suppress  abolition  journals,  (i.  e.,  any  journals 
that  it  pleased  them  to  consider  abolition  in  charac- 
ter,) we  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
American  Union  is  of  as  much  value  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  slavery  can  be  to  slaveholders ;  and  if 
the  slaveholders  were  allowed  to  use  vigorous  mea- 
sures in  order  to  preserve  their  Ebony  Idol,  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  be  firmly  supported 
when  it  has  resort  to  vigorous  measures  to  promote 
the  preservation  of  the  Republic.  If  incendiaries  of 
the  abolition  school  were  promptly  punished,  let  not 
incendiaries  of  the  slavery  school  escape. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  more  valued  than  it  is  in  England.  The 
English  say  it  is  their  air,  and  without  it  they  die. 
But  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  allow  a  score  of  papers  to  advocate  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  banishment  of 
the  royal  family,  the  violent  abolition  of  the  peerage, 
the  overthrow  of  the  church,  the  seizure  of  the  public 
property,  and  the  establishment  of  a  democratieal 
republican  polity  ?  Such  papers  would  be  sup- 
pressed on  the  very  day  of  their  appearance.  Yet 
they  would  have  done  nothing  more  than  .is  done  by 
our  secession  journals,  which  advocate  the  success 
of  thieves,  and  support  the  subversion  of  govern- 
ment. If  papers  published  here  were  to  advocate 
the  right  of  ever)'  man  to  commit  murder,  to  perpe- 
trate rape,  and  to  steal  and  set  fire  to  his  neigh- 
bor's property  at  any  moment  he  might  feel  inclined 
to  take  a  little  pleasure  of  the  Roman  imperial 
character,  they  would  be  promptly  suppressed,  and 
with  the  general  approbation  oi  even  gentlemen  of 
the  secession  persuasion  in  politics.  Now,  men  ob- 
ject to  rebellions  because  they  cause  murder,  rape, 
theft,  and  fire-raising,  and  misery  generally.  -If  a 
rebellion  could  be  got  up,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  should  be  no  bloodshed,  no  violence  of  any 
kind,  no  personal  outrages,  no  conflagrations,  and 
not.  tho  least  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  or  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  it  might  safely  be  allowed 
to  go  on  and  spend  itself,  without  there  being  any 
expenditure  of  money  and  of  men  by  government 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  But.  a  rebellion  of  that  kind  is 
not  possible.  Not  even  the  Dorr  rebellion  was 
quite  so  harmless  as  that-,  though  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  fire  and  blood,  or  with  powder  or  steel. 
The  trouble  with  rebellion  is,  that  it  includes  al- 
most every  other  crime  that  can  be  named,  and  is 
so  much  the  more  intolerable  than  any  other  crime. 
Those  papers  which  support  the  rebels  here  do.  so 
far,   advocate   the   burning   of  Northern  cities,    the 

ravishing  of  Northern  women,  the  seizure  or  de- 
preciation of  Northern  property,  and  the.  conquest 

of  the   whole    North    by    the   slaveholding   interest. 
The  Southrons  have  threatened  us  with  lire   and 


sword,  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  keeping  the  war 
in  their  country ;  and  all  who  adhere  to  them,  "  giv- 
ing them  aid  an  comfort,"  do  just  so  much  toward 
bringing  destruction  upon  us  as  individuals,  as 
States,  as  a  nation.  Those  presses  that  advise  and 
urge  men  not  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  to  enter  the 
navy,  which  stigmatize  as  "unholy"  a  war  waged 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  nation  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  its  obligations,  which  advocate  the  right  of 
the  disaffected  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes 
legally  levied,  which  predict  the  repudiation  of  the 
debt  contracted  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
which  urge  the  rebels  to  continue  in  their  lawless 
course, — such  papers,  we  contend,  are  not  entitled 
to  plead  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  their  behalf  as 
against  the  legal  action  of  the  authorities  to  sup- 
press them.  They  are  the  enemies  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  are  published;  and,  under  the 
general  law  of  seif-prescrvation,  these  communities 
have  the  right  to  suppress  them — the  same  right 
that  they  have  to  exterminate  bears  and  wolves. 
Beholding  what  are  the  objects  of  the  secessionists, 
and  how  those  objects  are  to  be  accomplished,  if  at 
all,  a  secession  editor  at  the  North  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  caput  lupinum,  to  be  hunted  down  until 
destroyed.  He  is  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  country 
as  a  wolf  could  be,  aud  far  more  dangerous  than  a 
whole  pack  of  wolves.  There  arc  lines  beyond 
which  no  individual  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  in  every  country.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  field  of  discussion  is  very  broad  indeed, 
and  suffices  for  the  exercise  of  every  man's  talents, 
except  those  few  men  who  belong  to  the  class  of 
destructives.  The  field  is  thus  broad  in  the  North- 
ern States  of  this  country.  In  the  South,  they  limit 
the  field.  There  you  can  say  nothing  against  the 
institution  of  slavery,  or  in  support  of  its  abolition. 
Here  we  are  not  so  stringent.  If  any  man  has  "  a 
call"  in  New  England  to  say  anything  in  behalf  of 
slavery,  he  is  at  liberty  to  say  it  in  any  language 
that  he  may  think  best  adapted  to  his  purpose;  but 
we  cannot  permit  him  to  argue,  day  after  day,  in 
support  of  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  cut  our 
throats,  to  destroy  our  freedom,  to  overthrow  our 
government,  and  to  play  the  mischief  generally 
with  us.  If  Mr.  Kimball,  late  of  the  Essex  County 
Democrat,  chose  to  apologize  for  inadvertently  hav- 
ing called  slavery  a  sin,  we  do  not  see  that  that  was 
the  business  of  anybody  but  the  persons  who  chose 
to  support  his  silly  paper;  but  when  the  Essex 
County  Democrat  supported  the  rebellious  secession- 
ists, the  men  who  are  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  who  are  seeking  the  destruction  of  social 
order,  it  was  high  time  that  it  should  be  suppressed. 
Our  only  regret  is,  that  that  was  done  by  a  mob 
which  should  have  been  done  by  the  agents  of  the 
law.  But  even  when  a  mob  destroys  a  secession 
press,  it  does  no  more  than  the  conductors  of  such 
press  have  held  to  be  right  in  the  case  of  editors 
who  may  have  offended  against  the  majesty  of  sla- 
very. We  know  that  the  action  of  one  band  of 
violent  men  is  no  justification  for  the  action  of 
another  band  of  violent  men  ;  but  nevertheless  there 
is  a  sort  of  satisfaction,  poor  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  when  persons  who  have  done  all  that 
they  could  to  make  mob  law  prevalent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  get  hoisted  by  it  themselves.  A 
man  may  not  be  a  lover  of  indiscriminate  hanging, 
nor  a  very  warm  worshipper  of  the  gallows,  and  yet 
think  the  gallows  an  attractive  spectacle  when  the 
hangman  is  to  be  seen  firmly  tied  to  it,  and  swing- 
ing in  tho  wind. — Boston  Traveller. 


THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  WAR. 

The  cause  of  the  civil  war  which  distracts  our 
country  is  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  may  see  it.  Says  a  driveling  sheet,  "  This  is  a 
war  neither  for  nor  against  slavery,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  country.  This  contest  has  no 
reference  to  the  institution.  The  irritating  and  dis- 
tracting question  of  slavery  must  be  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight." 

Self-deception  is  a  chronic  disease  in  a  doughface. 
The  crooked  way  is  ever  preferred  to  the  straight. 
He  will  cling  to  a  self-evident  falsehood,  and  reject 
a  palpable  reality.  Every  man  with  a  spoonful  of 
sense  knows  that  the  revolt  is  a  slaveholders'  revolt. 
Slavery  alone  is  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  It 
has  no  other  parentage.  No  good  is  accomplished 
by  denying  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  and  em- 
ploying quacks  to  prescribe  ointment  for  the  itch, 
when  cancer  is  the  malady  preying  on  the  body 
politic.  The  object  of  the  insurrection  is,  to  estab- 
lish Slave  Despotism  on  the  ruins  of  American 
Liberty. 

They  have  no  disguise  as  to  their  purpose  down 
in  Dixie.  They  proclaim  from  the  house-tops  that 
they  are  waging  war  to  enlarge  the  privileges  and 
boundaries  of  slavery.  They  demand  more  terri- 
tory for  the  slaves  and  more  slaves,  for  the  territory. 
They  insist  on  the  right  to  rule  this  nation  in  the 
interest  of  their  system  of  bondage ;  and  that  being 
refused,  they  proceed  to  destroy  it. 

Vice-President  Stephens,  the  great  orator  among 
the  Confederates,  is  sent  forth  to  proclaim  the  object 
of  the  rebellion.  He  declares  in  the  face  of  man- 
kind, that  tho  purpose  is  to  found  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Union,  a  government  whose  corner-stone  shall 
be  slavery.  He  pronounces  the  ideas  of  freedom 
held  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madison, 
Henry  and  the  other  founders  of  the  Union,  to  be 
heresies,  that  must  be  discarded  and  repudiated,  and 
the  new  gospel,  taught  by  Calhoun,  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  tho  true  faith,  viz:  that  capital  should 
own  labor. 

Were  it  not  for  slavery,  the  ocean  bound  Repub- 
lic would  be  profoundly  at  peace  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth.  There  are  no  geographical  nor 
climatic  reasons  for  discord  and  civil  war.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  productions  or  local  industries  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  country,  calculated  to  breed 
treason,  or  cause  rebellion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
three  great  sections  are  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other.  The  manufacturers  of  the  East,  the  farmers 
of  the  West,  and  the  planters  of  the  South,  each 
produce  what  is  essential  to  the  comfort  aud  welfare 
of  the  whole.  Take  slavery  away,  anil  as  cordial  a 
friendship  would  subsist  between  the  South  and  the 
North  as  we  behold  between  the  West  and  the 
East.  The  "sum  oi1  all  viltanies,"  as  Wesley  called 
it,  is  the  slimy  serpent  which  has  crawled  into  our 
happy  Garden  of  Eden,  and  turned  our  joys  into 
sorrows,  our  bliss  into  misery.  But,  says  shallow 
pate,  "If  you  impress  this  fact  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  government  will  be  deprived  of  much 
support  in  the   North,  and   the  loyal  slaveholders  of 

the  bonier  States  will  fly  from  us  xnttanter." 

The  "  loyal  slaveholders"  (ihey  arc  precious  few) 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  war.  Thev 
know  that  it  is  a  slaveholders'  rebellion,  and  noth- 
ing else.  Some  of  them  are  loyal  because,  though 
Ihey  love  slavery  much,  they  love  the  Union  more. 
Others  are  loyal  from  having  the  sagaeitv  lo  per- 
ceive   that    the    rebel   slaveholders    are    rushing    the 

"institution"  upon  its  doom,  in  their  mad  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Republic,  and  convert  ihe  continent 
into  a  Slave  Despotism.  They  Know  that,  their 
loyalty  to  the  Union  will  secure  them  exemptions 


and  indemnity  not  accorded  to  rebels  when  the 
cause  of  the  war  shall  be  swept  away. 

This  general  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that  wher- 
ever a  man  is  claimed  as  the  property  of  another, 
the  claimant  is  a  traitor  and  a  rebel.  The  few  hon- 
orable exceptions  do  not  invalidate  the  rule.  The 
proof  of  this  proposition  is  perfectly  overwhelming. 
Show  us  a  State  filled  with  slaves,  and  we  will  show  . 
you  a  State  putrid  with  treason.  This  rule  holds 
good  when  applied  even  to  districts  and  counties. 
Take  a  few  examples.  Delaware  is  more  loyal  than 
any  other  slave  State,  because  she  has  the  small- 
est proportion  of  slaves.  Northern  Delaware  has 
scarcely  a  slave  and  scarcely  a  disuniomst,  while 
Southern  has  many  disunionists  because  of  consid- 
erable slaves.  Southern  and  Eastern  Maryland  are 
full  of  slaves,  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  sections 
are  full  of  traitors.  Western  Maryland,  where  a 
slave  can  hardly  be  seen  in  a  day's  ride,  is  almost  a 
unit  for  the  Union.  The  6,000  slaves  in  Baltimore 
are  owned  by  the  aristocracy,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  aristocracy  of  that  city  are  hitter  seces- 
sionists. The  slaves  of  Eastern  Virginia  are  as 
numerous  as  the  whites,  and  that  country  is  pesti- 
lent with  secession.  Western  Virginia  is  cursed 
with  but  few  slaves,  and  the  resiHt  is,  that  the  Union 
has  many  friends.  Western  Tennessee  is  foul  with 
slavery  and  rotten  with  treason.  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee is  afflicted  with  but  few  bondmen,  and  there 
the  Union  lamp  burns  brightly,  and  freedom  has  yet 
a  strong  foothold  among  the  mountains,  where  the 
air  is  untainted  by  slavery. 

Kentucky  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  counties,  where  there  are 
few  slaves,  there  are  few  secessionists;  and  in  those 
counties  where  slaves  are  numerous,  those  who  are 
not  secessionists  are  "  neutrals."  The  line  of  de- 
marcation in  Missouri  is  clearly  drawn,  between  the 
free  and  the  slave-labor  counties  and  sections.  Tho 
Germans  hate  slavery,  and  they  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  loyalty  in  that  State.  The  other  professing 
Unionists  are  generally  of  the  "neutral"  stamp, 
while  the  slaveholders  and  those  under  their  in- 
fluence are  rabid  secessionists.  There  are  some 
remaining  sparks  of  Unionism  in  Western  Texas, 
because  there  are  but  few  slaves,  and  many  Ger- 
mans. 

Ask  the  question,  which  is  the  worst  secession 
State  ?  and  the  spontaneous  answer  is,  South  Caro- 
lina, which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  slaves 
than  any  other  State.  And  so  we  may  travel  over 
the  whole  Republic,  and  wherever  a  slave  can  be 
pointed  out,  we  will  find  you  a  secessionist  not  far 
off.     Show  the  baneful 

presence  of  bq^'uug. .  ■         it  t&~ 

be  loyal  to  tne  Uniori.  As  well  dispute  that.i^r 
sun  gives  light  as  deny  that  slavery  is  the  cri  6f 
the  rebellion.  The  truth,  of  the  statemjfm  that 
slaveholders  are  traitors,  is  iioi-in.  the  lqa^mipaired 
by  the  fact,  that  the  slaveholders'  treasonable  stand- 
ard is  followed  by  many  persons  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  system.  The  aristocracy  of  the  South 
keep  about  them  large  numbers  of  dependents,  who 
are  always  ready  to  support  the  owners  of  wealth, 
who  feed  or  patronize  them.  The  rich,  in  all  a^es, 
have  been  able  to  wield  an  influence  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  The  rebel  slaveholders 
are  hostile  to  popular  freedom,  and,  like  the  deadly 
Upas,  poison  the  atmosphere  all  around  them.  The 
supreme  folly  of  the  attempt  to  put  down  the  slave- 
holders' revolt,  and  to  preserve  as  sacred  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion,  is  apparent  to  all  who  reflect,  and  is 
confessed  by  all  who  honestly  avow  their  convic- 
tions.— Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  LESSONS   OP   THE  REVERSE. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Southerners — A  War-Cry  Needed — 
Our  Armies  the  Armies  of  Liberty. 

Washington,  Tuesday,  July  30,  1S6I. 

There  is  still  something  wanting  to  the  Northern 
side  in  this  struggle  with  the  rebels.  These  men 
fight  with  desperation,  for  they  believe  they  strike 
for  the  chastity  of  wives,  the  safety  of  children  and 
homes.  Their  war-cry  is,  "  Death,  rather  than  sub- 
jection!" To  the  masses  who  do  not  think,  this 
watch-word  is  the  most  exciting  appeal.  Time  may 
indeed  lessen  its  force,  as  the  enemy  behold  the  good 
order  and  humanity  of  our  armies  towards  the  con- 
quered; still,  there  will  always  be,  in  the  march  of 
a  large  invading  body,  enough  exceptional  deeds  of 
violence  and  plunder  to  give  rise  to  the  most  exag- 
gerated stories,  and  it  may  need  many  valuable 
months  before  the  Southern  armies  learn  that  our 
war-ery  is  not  "Beauty  and  Booty."  Our  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  profess  to  fight  for  "  Government!" 
and  for  "Union!"  while  every  one  knows  that  the 
deepest  impulse  which  actuates  the  Northern  masses, 
though  but  little  expressed,  is  hostility  to  slavery. 
We  need  a  war-cry,  a  professed  object,  which  shall 
answer  to  the  greatness  of  our  cause.  "  The 
Union!"  particularly  when  forced  i:*xra  your  part- 
ners at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  is'nbw.  stirriug 
enough  appeal  to  rouse  our  Northern  farmers  and 
mechanics  to  the  highest  deeds  of  valor.  "  To  exe- 
cute the  laws"  is  a  high  and  just  object,  but  net 
one  ou  which  the  multitude  can  spend  lives  and 
means  for  a  long  course  of  time.  Tho  New  Eng- 
lamlcr,  aud  Ins  descendant  or  kinsman  in  the  Weft* 
needs  a  profound  moral  object  before  he  can  face 
comfortably  a  discharge  of  grape  or  a  fire  o(  mus- 
ketry. He  values  his  life  ;  he  believes  in  a  hereafter, 
and  he  must  be  fully  assured  that  the  cause  for 
which  he  exposes  himself  is  worthy  of  his  religious 
faith,  before  he  can  die  indifferently.  When  as- 
sured of  tins,  the  Puritan  is  the  best  of  soldiers. 

AVhat  we  need  is  a  war-cry  that  shall  touch  the 
deepest  springs  of  conscience,  that  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  highest  purposes  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  most  noble  causes  of  History.  Why  have 
we  not  this  lying  back  in  the  instincts  of  the'  multi- 
tude, in  the  very  cause  which  has  produced  this 
war?  What  has  brought  on  the  insurrection? 
What  has  split  a  happy  people  into  two  warring 
parts,  and  well-nigh  wrecked  a  beneficent  iroveni- 
nion!.?  W  hat  h<a3  sown  tin.-  WOf  ,  f  villain'- s.  per- 
juries and  cruellies  among  Southern  gentlemen? 
Why  should  an  American  from  Alabama  be  so  dif- 
ferent from  one  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  one  de- 
liberately bayonets  his  wounded  prisoner,  and  tho 
other  gives  him  medicine?  We  all  see,  each  dav, 
more  elearlv.  There  is  but  one  answer  now.  and 
the  most  stupid  road  it—Slavery! 

Why  not,  then,  give  it  out  to  tlie  world  that  wo 
go  forth  lo  give  freedom  to  the  oppressed  and  liberty 
to  the  captive? 

Our  armies  are  there;  the  armies  of  Liberty. 
They  carry  the  inspiring  words  ou  their  banners,  ot' 
freedom  lo  all  men  of  all  countries  and  races.  Thev 
are  the  vanguard  of  the  hosts  of  civilization  and 
humanity  in  all  lands.  They  offer  to  their  mis- 
guided Southern  brethren,  something  bettor  than 
the  Union  cemented  with  the  blood  ol   battle — even 
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freedom  to  others,  not  freedom  to  ourselves.  All 
frnr  of  an  interference  of  England  (now  an  inmii- 
inant  danger)  would  pass  away,  for  the  English  peo- 
ple and  the  popular  sympathies  would  be  with  us  so 

strongly  as  to  overpower  the  action  of  government. 

Besides,  we  must  proclaim  emancipation  if  we 
would  conquer. 

It  is,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  perfectly  useless  to 
attempt  to  conquer  the  South,  unless  we  attack 
them  on  their  weakest  point.  After  four  months' 
preparation,  we  are  beaten  back  in  disgrace  from 
the  first  twenty-five  miles  of  Southern  territory. 

Suppose  that  every  ravine,  from  the  Potomac  to 
Charleston,  from  Charleston  to  New  Orleans,  is  de- 
fended like  this  little  pass  near  Manassas  I  Why 
should  it  not  be  ?  Is  there  the  least,  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  South  Carolinians  or  Louisianiuns  will  not 
fight  as  well  on  their  own  soil  as  in  Virginia  ? 

We  may,  indeed,  accumulate  vast  arni'of,  attack 
their  ports  with  navies,  pour  expeditions  over  their 
wide  territory,  but  it  should  bo  remembered  that 
battles  are  greatly  determined  by  chances,  or  by 
powers  which  we  do  not  see.  A  single  accident 
may  ruin  a  whole  expedition,  or  a  panic  destroy  a 
halt-won  victory.  All  foreign  observers  consider  it 
nonsense  to  believe  that  we  can  subjugate  the 
South,  or  hold  it  with  our  armies.  Our  only  chance, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  in  weakening  the 
enemy  by  proclaiming  emancipation.  With  such  a 
purpose  blazoned  abroad  to  the  world,  and  pub- 
lished wherever  the  armies  advanced,  we  have  at 
once  an  ally  in  every  county  and  by  every  hearth- 
stone. 

The  enemy's  eight  millions  are  weakened  by  the 
necessity  of  guarding  and  providing  against  the 
four  millions  of  slaves. 

A  moral  terror,  a  panic  would  pervade  every 
Southern  State.  By  landing  expeditions  on  their 
coasts,  their  army  in  Virginia  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely broken  up.  Each  regiment  must  retire  to 
guard  its  own  State  or  county. 

What  the  precise  move  should  be  of  proclaiming 
and  limiting  emancipation,  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  lay  down.  The  resolution  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  is  too  retaliatory,  and  has  not  the  greatness 
of  a  broad  promise  of  freedom. 

We  should  lose  nothing  anywhere  by  such  a 
.  proclamation, — nothing  at  the  North,  for  there  it  is 
seen  more  clearly  every  day  that  this  is  the  only 
key  to  victory;  nothing  at  the  South,  for  there  it  is 
war  a  I'outrance;  nothing  before  the  world,  nothing 
before  history. 

And  may  not  the  religious  mind  look  upon  this 
mysterious  and  sudden  panic,  just  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  as  a  warning  to  us  to  make  our  cause  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  even  the  eause  of 
the  slave?  C.  L.  B. 


GRAND  SCHEME  OF  THE  REBELS. 

Correspondence  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  24,  1861. 
I  have  just  this  day  returned  from  a  long,  tedious, 
and  dangerous,  but  thorough  ramble  over  the  South- 
ern Confederal;}-,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
timating the  full  extent  of  the  strength,  fatalities, 
preparation,  and  disposition  of  the  Rebels,  as  well  as 
of  ascertaining  their  intentions  and  prospects,  and 
what  degree  of  cohesion  they  possess.  My  tour  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  successful.  And  I  hasten 
at  this,  my  first  opportunity,  and  with  all  possibe  dis- 
patch, to  apprise  you  of  a  scheme,  detected  by  the 
utmost  vigilance,  and  discovered  from  the  most  au- 
thentic and  unmistakable  source,  which,  in  excel- 
lence of  conception  and  magnitude  and  grandeur  of 
execution,  if  capable  of  success,  exceeds  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  devised.  Omitting  all  allusion  to  all 
minor  circumstances  that  may  have,  met  my  observa- 
tion, I  shall  confine  my  remarks  briefly  to  a  sketch 
of  the  outlines  of  this  grand  machination — for  it  is 
truly  a  daring  and  splendid  plot.  Day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  I  have  toiled  to  learn  it.  I  watched, 
and  waited,  and  listened,  and  prowled.  There  must 
be  a  plan,  a  great  and  decided  plan,  of  operations 
under  discussion.  I  knew  it,  and  I  must  have  it. 
Publish  it — spread  it  broadcast  over  Ike  ickole  North — 
circulate  it  from  print  to  print — let  it  be  sounded  hud 
in  the  ears  of  the  Cabinet,  and  let  every  man  know  it 
and  prepare  speedily  for  the  mighty  struggle. 

The  Administration  at  Washington,  and  all  its 
officials,  both  military  and  civil,  have  confined  their 
attention  altogether  too  strictly  to  matters  and  move- 
ments of  trivial  value,  and  to  strategies  covering  but 
■gj^S-Tjfrr.":.'.1  arcs,- of  territory.  They  are  not  comprehen- 
sive enough.  Not  so  with  the  Rebels.  They  must 
g-.r  die.'V^And  from  the  very  start  they  have  <-ou- 
cOi_d<jLand  matured  a  definite,  tangible,  extensive, 
and  n^^rate  project.  'While  our  Government  is 
pursuing^TdesuVluiT  system  of  tactics,  molesting  the 
enemy  With  insignificant  damage,  penetrating  his 
territory  at  scattered  and  unimportant  points,  and  dif- 
fusing its  forces  over  untenable  spots,  thereby  weak- 
ening the  efficacy  of  the  army,  and  exhausting  its 
spirit,  the  Rebel  leaders  are  engaged  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  design  deep-laid,  wide-spread,  long-cher- 
ished, steadily  adhered  to,  and  which  shall  sweep  at 
one  signal  from  the  Atlantic  to  Kansas.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  thus  plainly,  however  disagreeable  it 
may  be.  The  Government  is  not  fully  aroused  to  its 
highest  interests  and  impending  peril ;  it  is  not  vigi- 
lant and  expeditious  enough,  nor  broad  enough  in 
the  range  of  its  visions  and  operations.  Hence,  this 
gigantic  scheme  for  its  destruction  has  escaped  its 
suspicion.  It  is  the  united  invention  of  Johnston, 
Davis,  Beauregard  and  Lee.  Prior  to  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  it  was  only  meditated ;  now  it  is  bein^ 
vigorously  acted  upon.  Had  they  been  defeated,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  their 
course.  They  had  no  alternative  for  a  disaster.  All 
was  staked  upon  victory;  and  upon  that  issue  alone 
they  calculated.  The  struggle  occurred  just  at  the 
precise  time  they  desired  most  to  have  it.  All  their 
exertions,  advances,  counter-marches,  retreats  and 
artifices  were  employed  to  bring  it  on  just  then. 
The  services  of  the  three-months'  volunteers  was  just 
expiring;  and  they  hoped,  by  defeating  them,  so 
completely  to  demoralize  them  as  to  render  them 
useless,  or  to  make  it  necessary  to  return  them  home 
to  reorganize  or  recuperate.  Now  follows  the  criti- 
cal juncture.  Washington,  by  the  departure  of  these 
troops,  would  be  left  in  a  much  more  exposed  con- 
dition than  ever  before.  The  plan  is  to  threaten  an 
attack  on  that  city — not  really  with  the  view  of  as- 
saulting it  immediately,  but  with  the  intention  of 
hurrying  on  incomplete  and  undisciplined  regiments 
and  skeletons  of  hastily  raised  companies  to  its  de- 
fence, and  then,  before  they  can  be  properly  solidi- 
fied and  systematized  by  McClellan,  to  fall  upon 
tthem  in  their  unorganized  state,  in  hopes  to  scat- 
ter tbe  army  and  again  achieve  another  Manassas 
triumph.  They  will  not  attack  the  capital  now  ;  for 
that  would  bring  upon  them  two  battles — one  with 
that  force  which  is  already  there,  and  one  with  the 
balance  qfjth,.;  three-years'  troops  which  arc  destined 
thithcr'wnen  they  are  concentrated.  They  want  to 
have  but  a  single  struggle,  of  it,  and  hence  will  post- 
pone it  until  all  the  forces  intended  for  Washington 
-''are  gathered  there,  and  when,  as  they  imagine,  they 
will  be  poorly  prepared  to  resist.  A  month  will 
elapse  before  they  want  this  engagement  to  occur; 
^tnd  probably  it  will  be  lunger,  for  additional  and  re- 
moter reasons,  which  I  will  proceed  to  state.  The 
design  is  to  have  a  united  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment from  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  In 
Virginia  they  only  wait  the  congregation  of  troops 
at  Washington,  as  stated  above.  In  Arkansas  and 
the  southern  edge  of  Missouri,  they  only  require  an 
additional  complement  of  men  and  arms,  which  arc 
rapidly  being  accumulated,  and  which  will  be  all  pre- 
pared by  the  time  the  advance  is  made  from  Vir- 
ginia. In  Tennessee  alone  their  circumstances  are 
such  as  not  to  give  them  full  assurance  of  being  able 
to  execute  their  design  in  its  full  extent;  or,  rather, 
the  discontented  stale  of  Kast  Tennessee  will  not  yet 
allow  them  to  subduct  their  entire  force  from  the 
State,  and  the  peaceful  attitude  of  Kentucky  has* 
not  as  yet  given  them  a  sufficient  pretext  to  advance 
their  troops  beyond  her  borders.  These  two  difficul- 
ties they  are  now  toiling  to  obviate.  Hence  their 
endeavors  to  crush  out  .the  Union  feeling  in  East 
Tennessee,  to  suppress  the  loud  clamors  of  patriot- 
ism, and  propitiate  the.  favor  of  their  loyal  population. 
Hence,  too,  the  establishment  of  camps  just  in  sight 
of  Kentucky  soil,  to  exasperate  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. Hence  the  habitual  annoyance  and  provoca- 
tion given  to  Union  men  in  Kentucky,  by  sending 
recruiting  emissaries  throughout  the  State,  to  enlist 
her  young  men,  insult  her  neutrality,  and  ascertain 
the  strength  of  her  Union  force.  Hence  the  con- 
stant threat  of  an  invasion  of  her  soil  to  assist  the 
Secessionists,  and  wrench  the  State  from  the  Union. 
AH  this  5s  in  promotion  of  one  great  end.  Ken- 
tucky, like  Missouri,  must  be  embroiled  in  the  con- 
flict before  the  great  battle  is  fought  at  Washington. 
When  that  is  done,  all  things  will  be  ready.  And 
rf.lie  |,sl^bJjjflyjny||-[  r.f  Union  camps  upon  her  soil,  with 
.nd  arms  for  the  re- 
ng-soughl;  op- 
pljfid  to  the  fuse 
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which  will  flash  and  blaze  from  Washington  to  St. 
Louis,  and  the  armed  hordes  of  the  South  will  pour 
their  combined  volume  northward  with  simultaneous 
tread  toward  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  ami  the.  Mis- 
souri. This  is  the  entire  design  exposed  in  all  its 
expansive  proportions.  Their  success  in  Virginia, 
with  the  death  of  Lyon  in  Missouri,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  his  forces  from  the  south-western  portion 
of  that  State,  has  raised  their  hopes  of  triumph  high  ; 
and  do  not  imagine  those  hopes  arc  groundless,  but 
let  the  whole  vast  North  awake,  and  rally  with  an 
ocean  of  power  to  resist  and  hurl  back  the  might}' 
deluge  of  invasion  that  threatens  it.  I  must  talk 
seriously;  for  it  becomes  men  encompassed  with 
peril,  or  in  apprehension  of  it,  to  speak  candidly, 
and  counsel  and  advise  each  other  of  what  the  dan- 
ger really  is.  It  is  lolly  to  do  otherwise.  The  Con- 
Federates  are  strong  in  purpose,  united  in  motive, 
expeditious  in  action,  terrible  in  their  fiendish  hate, 
and  far  more  numerous  than  the  North  has  ever 
dreamed  of.  We  under-cstimate  their  strength  in 
Virginia,  wc  have  so  in  Tennessee  and  in  Arkansas. 
Now  I  say  that  the  forces  assembled  in  each  one  of 
these  States  far  exceeded  my  utmost  calculation  ; 
and,  besides,  there  are  thousands  of  reserved  troops 
in  all  the  Cotton  States,  who  are  constantly  but  si- 
lently tramping  northward  to  re-inforcc  their  com- 
rades. The  force  in  Virginia  cannot  be  less  than 
210,000  men,  enlisted  not  for  three  months,  nor  for 
any  other  fixed  time,  but  for  the  war ;  hence  they  suf- 
fer no  diminution  in  numbers,  nor  loss  of  time  in  col- 
lecting a  new  force.  In  Tennessee  I  was  amazed  at 
their  numbers.  They  must  amount  to  75,000  in  that. 
State.  I  saw  them  in  towns,  in  cities,  in  the  coun- 
try, in  camps,  on  the  mai-ch,  on  railroad  trains,  in 
squads,  in  companies,  in  regiments,  in  armies.  I 
want  Kentucky  saved  from  the  invasion  of  these 
men,  and  kept  free  from  the  great  strife  if  possible. 
But  she  must  be  involved  in  it,  and  these  are  the 
troops  intended  to  be  used  upon  her  when  the  great 
movement  in  Virginia  begins,  when,  as  in  Missouri, 
they  expect  to  be  augmented  by  volunteers  here,  and 
march  on  to  the  Ohio.  Should  they  ever  reach  that 
stream,  the  fate  of  Cincinnati  cannot  be  doubted. 
Washington,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville  will  be  spared, 
because  situated  in  slave  States  which  may  one  day 
become  part  of  their  Confederacy.  They  can  never 
hope  to  possess  Cincinnati,  hence  it  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  their  direst  vengeance.  Where  now  stands 
that  proud  collection  of  beautiful  and  gorgeous  archi- 
tecture will,  if  they  succeed,  be  but  a  blackened, 
blasted,  and  smoking  mass  of  ruing. 

The  same  policy  as  heretofore  will  continue  to  be 
pursued  in  Missouri.  They  will  press  on  their  divis- 
ions toward  St.  Louis,  joined  by  the  State  forces,  and 
endeavor  to  expel  the  Unionists  from  the  State. 

Therefore  let  the  Government  exert  its  utmost 
energy  and  expedition.  Let  the  best  and  greatest 
number  of  men  be  speedily  transported  to  Washing- 
ton. Defeat  the  grand  movement  at  its  most  impor- 
tant point,  where  the  Eastern  cities  are  in  danger, 
and  where  the  project  has  its  birth.  Let  the  balance 
of  the  troops  not  wanted  at  Washington  be  deposi- 
ted at  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  or  at  points  conven- 
ient to  those  places.  And  in  order  to  procure  more 
time,  do  not  at  present  send  troops  into  Kentucky, 
but  let  the  Union  men  in  that  State  prepare  them- 
selves by  arming  and  drilling  in  camps.  This  will 
avoid  giving  cause  for  Tennessee  to  invade  that 
State,  which,  as  a  part  of  their  programme,  is  the 
very  thing  that  the  Confederates  most  desire. 

The  Rebels  intend  to  make  this  whole  movement 
co-incident  from  East  to  West,  and  they  will  strain 
every  muscle  to  succeed  in  it;  and  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful, they  trust  as  a  part  or  rather  result  of  the 
project,  that  it  will  give  encouragement  to  England 
to  insist  on  an  opening  of  the  blockade.  Thus  by 
one  grand  master-stroke  of  policy  they  hope  to  lib- 
erate themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  the  legitimate 
Government  completely  anil  forever.  I  have  thus 
given  you  a  hasty  and  cursory  statement  of  the 
Rebels'  grand  project.  Do  you  make  it  known  to 
the  world.  L.  W. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

The  Americans  were  always  accessible  to  "  Com- 
mon Sense ;"  and  if  one  party  in  England  is  justi- 
fiable in  trying  to  appeal  to  it,  another  is. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that 
every  man's  "  common  sense"  is  his  own  "common 
sense,"  or  what  the  ordinary  faculties  of  mankind,  if 
they  were  in  his  place,  would  point  out  as  for  the 
advantage  of  his  particular  cause  or  interest.  The 
common  sense  of  the  burglar  directs  him  to  try  his 
hand  where  careless  house-maids  have  left  a  bolt  un- 
closed, and  the  common  sense  of  the  policeman  di- 
rects to  catch  him  when  he  can.  So  that  one  man's 
common  sense  may  be  directly  hostile  to  another's; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  general  term  is  to  appeal  to 
that  overwhelming  mass  which  feels  an  interest  in 
the  question  of  policeman  versus  burglar. 

It  is  wonderful  how  men  can  reason,  on  their  own 
side.  Hear  to  the  reasons,  why  Northern  America 
should  abstain  from  uttering  the  word  which  would 
quash  the  mischief,  like  Virgil's  handful  of  dust 
among  a  swarm  of  bees.  Besides,  it  would  be  so 
unfair;  it  would  be  such  a  shabby  evasion  of  what 
everybody  wants  to  see,  a  stout  stand-up  fight  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  with  back- 
ers to  keep  the  ring,  and  all  due  ceremonies  to  pre- 
vent a  blow  being  hindered. 

"  The  instant  a  servile  war  broke  out,  or  became  im- 
minent, the  frenzy  of  alarm  would  seize  one  race,  and 
the  frenzy  of  vengeance  would  seize  the  other." 

Why  should  a  servile  war  be  allowed  to  break 
out  ?  Who  wants  a  servile  war  to  break  out,  but 
those  who  are  for  passing  by  the  opportunity  of  put- 
ting down  the  danger  of  it  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and 
are  for  nursing  the  certainty  of  its  occurrence  a  few 
years  hence  ?  Why  should  either  alarm  or  ven- 
geance be  allowed  to  play  their  freaks,  when  there 
was  an  overpowering  force  of  honest  men  to  keep 
all  to  their  good  behavior  ? 

"  The  barbarism  of  savage  life  and  the  barbarism  of 
civilized  life  would  be  let  loose  upon  each  other. 
Where  the  blacks  decidedly  preponderated,  they  would 
massacre  the  whites.  Where  the  whites  decidedly 
preponderated,  they  would  massacre  the  blacks." 

What  would  General  Scott  be  doing  all  this  time, 
who  did  not  let  the  barbarisms  of  all  colors  under- 
stand there  was  a  third  party  in  the  field,  and  the 
sooner  they  made  themselves  invisible,  the  better  ? 

"  This  would  not  be  the  worst;  much  would  go  he- 
fore  massacre,  and  much  would  accompany  it.  We 
have  already  from  time  to  time  had  glimpses  and  warn- 
ings of  what  would  happen.  The  women  would  be 
outraged;  the  men  would  be  tortured;  both  victims 
and  criminals  would  be  burnt  alive.  What  has  hap- 
pened on  a  small  scale  before  now,  would  happen  on 
a  great  scale  then.  It  would  speedily  become  a  war  of 
extermination;  and  who  can  doubt  which  race  would 
succumb  1 " 

What  would  General  Scott  he  doing  all  this  time  ? 
It  is  true  that  where  a  generation  of  men  have  seen 
their  women  habitually  sold  to  the  brothel  to  the  best 
bidder,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  what  is  known 
of  human  nature,  that  there  should  be  danger  of  re- 
venge. But  a  picquet  of  the  1st  New  Englanders, 
with  the  provost-marshal  on  horseback,  would  be  a 
hint  that  would  be  taken.  It  is  simply  unmilitary 
babble,  that  would  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  what 
is  wanted,  when  once  the  military  superiority  is  de- 
cided. Enormities  like  those  threatened  are  asserted 
to  have  occurred  where  there  was  no  third  party  to 
interfere;  (though  it  is  not  so  certain  that  anybody 
believes  it.)  But  the  bumps  of  civil  and  military 
talent  must  be  absent  in  Northern  brains,  if  any- 
thing o?Mie  kind  was  allowed  to  happen  now.  Ask 
no  man  to  rise,  till  you  have  military  possession  of 
his  arrond'issemenl ;  then  regiment  him. 

"  But  before  this  point  was  reached — at  the  first  ru- 
mor of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Northerners  to 
emancipate  and  raise  the  slaves,  every  fetter  would  be 
doubled,  every  stripe  would  be  multiplied  by  ten.  Mis- 
trust and  terror  would  goad  the  slave-owners  and  their 
overseers  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  severity,  and  might 
thus  even  expedite  the  menaced  outbreak  and  the  fear- 
ful retribution.  Words  cannot  paint  the  state  of  affaire 
that  would  prevail  throughout  the  entire  South,  the 
moment  slaves  and  slaveholders  became  aware  that  the 
negro  population  were  to  be  summoned  to  the  field  as 
combatants  and  arbiters  in  the  strife." 

Arguing  for  the  peril  of  putting  down  highway- 
men, lest  they  should  be  obstreperous  in  the  process  ! 
On  the  contrary,  youi*- defeated  felon  has  generally 
a  clear  eye  to  the  fact  that  he  is  beaten,  and  deports 
himself  accordingly.  No  man  who  ever  saw  the 
world  has  the  least  belief  that  any  of  these  conse- 
quences would  take  place.  Either  they  are  sham 
terrors,  or  real.  The  probability  is,  there  is  a  little 
of  both. 

"We  only  ask  two  questions  to  those  who  cither 
suggest  or  contemplate  such  a  proceeding.  Could  any 
object,  or  any  result,  justify  tbose  who  brought  about 
siieb  a  hideous  saturnalia  of  atrocity  and  crime  '!  And 
COUld  those  whose  friends  and  fellow-citizens  bail  Buf- 
fered such  outrages  as  wc  have  hinted  at.  ever,  for 
generation!  to  come,  forgive  those  who  had  let  loose 


the  nameless  horrors  upon  them  and  theirs  ?  On  what 
terms  could  those  who  bad  called  out  four  millions  of 
slaves  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  former  mas- 
ters, and  those  who  had  undergone  that  vengeance, 
ever  again  unite  in  one  commonwealth,  or  become  citi- 
zens even  of  one  empire  ?  '  There  are  injuries  which 
nature  cannot  forgive;  she  would  cease  io  be  nature 
if  she  did.'  " 

They  made  the  giants  first,  and  then  they  killed 
them.  Could  anything  justify  those  who  threw  up 
the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  such  a  mass  of 
atrocity  for  ever,  through  terror  of  a  feeble  bugbear 
put  forward  without  likelihood  and  without  support  ? 
Must_  there  not  be  a  fools' ward  built  for  their  special 
use,  in  that  debatable  climate  of  the  other  world, 
winch  contains  those  who  do  their  evil  negatively  by 
preventing  all  the  good  they  can  ? 

One  further  consideration,  a  military  one,  for  the 
contemplation  of  those  who  are  not  at  home  in  mili- 
tary calculations.  Operations  in  the  South  are  dif- 
ficult by  reason  of  the  climate.  The  enemy  has 
brought  out  the  Indian  tomahawk,  as  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  thermometer.  What  a  judicial  blind- 
ness must  be  on  the  general  or  statesman,  who  does 
not  meet  it  by  calling  on  the  four  millions  of  ap- 
proved salamanders,  who  are  bound,  not  in  the  great 
river  Euphrates,  but  in  the  dry  places  where  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man  has  taken  post ! 

One  word  in  another  direction.  Is  Manchester 
such  a  dullard  as  not  to  see  the  way  out  of  its  cotton 
difficulties,  and  put  its  shoulder  to  tho  wheel  to  help 
so  far  as  able  ? 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON, 
Lieut.  General. 

Eliot  Vale,  Blackheath,  Aug.  1,  1861. 
— Bradford  (England)  Advertiser. 
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No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  JTKIDAY,  SEPT.  6,  1861. 


"  WHO  WILL  CAEET  THE  PROCLAMATION?" 

Under  this  head,  a  correspondent  of  the  Indepen- 
dent argues  against  the  proposal  that  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slaves  of 
those  who  are  now  in  armed  rebellion  against  his  gov- 
ernment. 

He  alleges  that — all  loyal  persons  within  the  rebel 
States  being  now  objects  of  suspicion  and  persecu- 
tion, and  often  of  violent  expulsion — the  official  bear- 
ers of  a  Proclamation  so  damaging  to  the  rebellion 
would  most  of  all  be  interfered  with,  and  would  find 
it  impossible  either  to  execute  their  mission  or  to  pre- 
serve their  lives.  So  far,  undoubtedly,  he  is  right. 
But,  in  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  plan 
is  therefore  useless,  that  because  a  loyal  messenger 
cannot  go  to  the  slaves,  and  because  the  slaves  are  re- 
strained from  such  combination  and  such  concert  of 
action  as  would  enable  them  to  act  together  as  a  body, 
and  because,  even  if  they  could  combine,  they  have 
neither  the  arms  nor  the  discipline  requisite  for  effi- 
cient military  cooperation  with  our  army— therefore 
no  such  Proclamation  should  be  issued — in  jumping, 
I  say,  from  such  premises  to  such  a  conclusion,  he 
seems  to  me  to  overlook- several  essential  features  of 
the  case,  and  to  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment. 

The  first  blunder  of  the  Independent's  correspondent 
is  his  assumption  that  the  movement  in  question  is 
suggested  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves,  or  as 
the  means  of  benefitting  them  by  accomplishing  their 
liberation.  How  much  soever  the  originators  of  this 
idea  desire  emancipation  for  the  slaves,  they  have 
seen,  as  yet,  not  the  slightest  reason  to  expect  success 
in  asking  Mr.  Lincoln  to  emancipate  them.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  never  shown  any  care  or  interest 
for  the  slaves ;  and  next,  he  is  directly  .pledged 
to  enforce  the  enslavement  of  those  whose  masters 
are  still  faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
He  could  not  be  expected  to  favor  such  a  purpose  as 
universal  emancipation  in  any  manner  or  degree  what- 
ever. Of  course,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  ask 
this  of  him,  except  as  a  means  to  some  end  which,  he 
recognizes  as  desirable. 

But  what  the  President  has  very  much  at  heart — what 
is  all-important  to  him,  both  as  a  man  and  as  the  head 
of  the  United  States  Government — is  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  And  it  is  as  an  important  instru- 
ment, as  the  very  most  effective  instrument  to  this 
end,  that  the  measure  in  question  is  proposed  to  him. 
We  ask  him  to  do^this,  because  he  is  the  only  person 
who  can  do  it,  and  because  it  would  manifestly  be  most 
efficacious  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
the  reestablish m en t  of  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
general  Government.  If,  in  addition,  the  same  move- 
ment will  partially  accomplish  our  object,  crippling  the 
Slave  Power,  and  restoring  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
slaves  to  freedom — so  much  the  better. 

Does  any  one  fail  to  see  how  this  movement  would 
help  towards  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  ?  To  me 
it  seems  plain  that  it  would  most  seriously  afreet  the 
rebels,  changing  their  whole  plan  of  operations,  and 
compelling  their  retreat  from  an  offensive  to  a  defen- 
sive position,  even  before  it  reached  the  ears  of  a  sin- 
gle slave. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  John  Brown,  the  slaveholders 
have  apprehended  a  renewal  of  such  an  attempt  as  his, 
in  every  quarter  accessible  to  his  surviving  friends  and 
sympathizers.  In  spite  of  the  disclaimers  of  the  Re- 
publicans, the  leaders  of  the  pro-slavery  party  have 
insisted  upon  stigmatizing  them  as  Abolitionists,  af- 
fecting to  believe  them  bent  not  merely  upon  resist- 
ing the  extension,  but  effecting  the  overthrow,  of  sla- 
very. This  lie  has  been  told  as  a  means  of  exciting 
odium  against  the  Republicans,  and  of  uniting  all 
slaveholders  in  determined  opposition  to  them  ;  but  so 
little  has  it  been  believed,  that  the  rebels  now  boast  of 
the  security  with  which  they  leave  their  slaves  to  labor 
in  the  accustomed  manner,  and  to  raise  the  customary 
provision  for  the  subsistence  of  both  parties,  while 
they,  the  superior,  non-laboring  class,  can  devote 
themselves  thoroughly  to  the  defence  of  their  rebel- 
lion, marching  the  whole  of  their  fighting  men  to 
Richmond,  Washington,  Cairo,  or  wherever  else  they 
may  be  wanted.  Of  course,  this  also  is  a  lie,  but  the 
fact  that  no  expedition  for  the  help  of  the  slaves  has 
been  attempted  since  John  Brown's  time  has  un- 
doubtedly caused  the  slaveholders  to  relax  their  vigi- 
lance against  incursions  of  this  sort,  and  to  send  their 
men  freely  to  Virginia  and  Missouri,  assuming  that 
these  will  be,  substantially,  the  only  battle-grounds, 
until  they  succeed  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  North. 
This  state  of  things  must,  of  course,  be  immediate- 
ly changed  by  a  Proclamation  of  the  President,  offer- 
ing freedom  to  the  slaves  of  all  rebels,  and  authorizing 
all  legal  citizens  to  aid  in  carrying  this  measure  into 
effect. 

Prom  that  moment,  the  fear  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Slave  Power  formerly  pretended  to  feel,  of  pre- 
datory incursion  from  the  North  against  them  as 
slaveholders,  becomes  a  reality.  Prom  that  moment, 
all  the  slaveholders  living  upon  the  long  border  line 
of  the  rebel  States  will  have  good  ground  to  expect 
expeditions,  little  and  great,  by  day  and  by  night, 
sometimes  of  private  parties  of  those  Northern  men 
whom  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  all  Abolition- 
ists, and  sometimes  of  military  or  naval  expeditions 
sent  by  the  Government,  for  tho  purpose  of  offering 
freedom  to  the  slaves  I  Of  course,  measures  of  de- 
fence must  be  taken  along  the  border  line  of  each 
State  in  question.  Of  course,  part  of  this  defence 
must  consist  in  the  instant  summoning  home  of  por- 
tions of  the  force  which  has  marched  from  each  of 
these  States  to  form  Jeff.  Davis's  army.  Prom  that 
moment,  they  must  protect  their  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion "  at  home,  instead  of  concentrating  themselves 
upon  the  capture  of  Washington  and  the  occupation  of 
Mary  laud. 

The  rebels  have  laughed  to  scorn  tho  proclama- 
tion of  a  blockade  on  our  part,  saying  that  the 
unerable  inlets  giving  entrance  to  their  Atlantic 
coast  would  enable  them  both  to  carry  on  their  com- 
merce, and  to  dispose  of  the  prizes  taken  by  their  pri- 
vateers. Just  as  far  as  this  boast  is  true,  there  exists 
opportunity  for  the  landing  of  anti-slavery  expedi- 
tious along  this  coast,  and  a  corresponding  necessity 


for  defensive  operations  on  their  part.  So  large,  how- 
ever, is  the  force  needful  to  defend  such  an  exten- 
sive region,  that  if  the  whole  of  Jeff.  Davis's  180,000 
men  could  be  distributed  along  this  border,  they  would 
form  a  very  inadequate  defence  of  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  line  of  coast  bordering  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  President  should  issue  his 
Proclamation,  that  the  slaves  of  the  rebels  everywhere 
are  henceforth  free,  and  that  all  loyal  citizens  may 
assist  them  in  taking  and  holding  their  freedom — and 
suppose  that  immediately  thereafter,  a  large  naval  ex- 
pedition should  sail  from  the  North  with  sealed  orders, 
no  intimation  being  given  of  the  point  at  which  they 
were  to  operate— how  much  of  the  force  which  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  sent  to  the 
support  of  Jeff.  Davis  would  be  suffered  to  remain 
hanging  around  Washington?  Would  not  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  bo  recalled  with  utmost 
speed?     Does  not-thc  thing  speak  for  itself? 

The  necessity  thus  imposed  upon  the  rebels  of 
guarding  their  rear — of  defending  slavery  itself,  thus 
directly  attacked,  instead  of  leisurely  carrying  forward 
a  war  of  invasion  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slave- 
ry— would  alone  operate  so  decidedly  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  against  the  rebellion  as  to  prove  its  expedi- 
ency, even  if  the  slaves  should  never  hear  of  it  till 
an  emancipating  army  brought  the  news.  But  they 
would  begin  to  hear  of  it  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  these  movements.  All  the  slaveholders  would 
be  informed,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  of  a  measure 
the  most  damaging  to  them  of  anything  that  has  yet 
occurred,  and  this  knowledge  must  cause  active  coun- 
teracting measures  on  their  part.  It  would  cause  the 
intensest  excitement,  debate,  energy  of  defensive  op- 
eration, among  all  the  slaveholders  of  the  assailable 
border.  Is  all  this  to  begin  and  go  on  without  notice 
or  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  slaves'?  The 
masters  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  precau- 
tions, would  let  this  knowledge  leak,  from  their 
words  and  acts,  into  the  possession  of  the  slaves;  and 
this  would  occur  simultaneously,  over  all  that  part  of 
the  slave  region.  The  laws  of  nature  will  spread  this 
news  from  slaveholders  to  slaves,  faster  than  any  ex- 
press from  the  President  could  carry  it  to  them. 

These  things  being  so,  why  should  not  tho  Presi- 
dent be  urged,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of-  the 
Northern  people,  immediately  to  take  a  step  combin- 
ing such  various  advantages  to  his  own  administration 
as  a  Proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  all 
rebels?  Nay,  why  should  not  the  more  comprehen- 
sive wish  of  a  large  and  increasing  portion  of  the 
Northern  people  be  made  known  to  him,  by  their  re- 
quest that  the  crisis  now  affecting  us  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  cause  of  all  our  troubles,  to  put  an  end  to  sla- 
very throughout  our  country,  and  provide  that,  in 
what  way  soever  the  existing  war  shall  close.  The 
United  States  may  then  commence  the  career  of  a 
Free  Nation  ? 

New  England   has  already  lost  the  opportunity  of 
commencing  this   movement.     Already,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  further  West,  they  are  circulating  for 
signatures  the  following  petition  : — 
To  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 

,  believing  Slavery  to  be  the  great  cause  of 
our  existing  national  calamities,  earnestly  desire  that 
it  be  immediately  abolished,  by  rresideiitial  Procla- 
mation, under  the  War  Power. 

Ought  not  this  to  be  the  request  of  Massachusetts 
also  ?  While  she  promptly  contributes  soldiers  and 
money  for  the  present  emergency,  should  not  her 
judgment  be  given  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing 
permanent  peace  and  welfare  out  of  the  existing 
troubles  ?  While  the  President  is  subject  to  so  many 
conflicting  influences,  is  it  not  just  to  him  as  well  as 
to  ourselves  to  show  him  who,  and  how  many,  prefer 
a  radical  cure,  rather  than  merely  palliative  treatment, 
for  our  well  nigh  fatal  disease  ?  Why  should  not  this 
very  petition  be  circulated  throughout  New  England, 
joining  her  voice  to  that  of  the  Western  friends  of 
liberty? — c.  k.  w. 

LETTEK  PK0M  LIEUT,  GENEKAL  THOMPSON. 

The  following  private  letter  is  from  one  of  the  old- 
est, bravest,  and  most  eminent  reformers  in  England — 
the  associate  and  efficient  coadjutor  of  Cobden,  Bright 
and  Wilson  in  the  Corn  Law  repeal  movement.  He 
is  a  veteran  essayist,  and  is  now  actively  wielding  his 
pen  in  the  service  of  Northern  freemen  versus  the 
Southern  traitors.  Duplicates  of  all  his  printed  articles 
have  been  received,  and  will  be  turned  to  good  account. 

Eliot  Vale,  Black  heath:,  London,  | 
July  20,  1861.  J 

Dear  Sir — I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  met ;  but 
we  have  been  in  positions  where  we  might  possibly 
have  been  acquainted  with  each  other's  names. 

I  was  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1808,  1809, 1810, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  put  a  block  on  a  plan 
which  was  on  foot  for  establishing  a  system  of  pur- 
chase of  negroes  from  the  interior,  under  coior  of  ap- 
prenticeship, on  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
i  might  he  expected,  at  the  expense  of  my  im- 
mediate prospects  in  life  ;  but  it  naturally  left  me  with 
a  strong  will  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  slavery  in  all 
shapes. 

I  have  since  been  Member  for  Hull  and  for  Bradford, 
and  trust  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  for  following  up 
my  early  impressions.  In  the  capacity  of  Member  of 
Parliament,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  a 
.weekly  communication  in  the  press  with  my  constitu- 
ents. And  I  have  continued  the  practice  with  my  old 
constituents  of  Bradford,  after  I  ceased  to  represent 
them. 

I  had  further  some  standing  and  reputation  with  the 
public,  as  being  the  earliest  mover  for  Free  Trade,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  the  "  Catechism  on  the 
Corn  Laws,"  which  was  considered  as  having  had  con- 
siderable effect  in  turning  the  public  mind  in  that  di- 
rection. 

My  object  in  now  troubling  you  is  to  forward  to  you 
some  articles  or  letters  published  in  the  Bradford  Ad- 
vertiser, and  published  on  the  same  day  in  The  Elector, 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  friends  of  the  Ballot  in  Eng- 
land, and  published  by  the  Ballot  Society  in  London. 
It  so  happens  that  I  have  only  copies  of  The  Elector  at 
hand,  which  are  forwarded  separately  by  post,  and  a 
list  of  references  here  inclosed  ;  but  having  now  pos- 
session of  your  address,  I  hope  you  will  be  supplied 
from  time  to  time  with  copies  of  the  Bradford  paper, 
or  with  slips  of  articles  prepared  for  publication, 
either  from  me  or  from  my  friends. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  major  part  of  the 
commercial  interest  is  unsound  on  this  subject.  As 
one  mark  of  which,  I  was  pointedly  excluded  from  the 
assemblage  of  the  professed  supporters  of  Free  Trade 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  17th  July.  In  fact,  I 
have  lost  all  my  parliamentary  supporters,  from  be- 
ing believed  unsound  in  devotion  to  Cotton. 

It  is  in  hopes  of  furnishing  the  means  of  proof  that 

erybody  in  England  is  not  tarred  widi  the  same 

ush,  that  I  trouble  you  as  I  have  done. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Esq. 


BUCKLE'S    SPAIN  AND   SCOTLAND. 

History  oe  Civilization  in  England.    By  Hen- 
ry Charles  Buckle.     Volume  II.    From  the  Second 
London  Edition.     To  which  is  added  an  Alphabeti- 
cal Index.    New  York.    D.  Appletou  &  Co.,  443 
and  445  Broadway.     1801.     pp.  47(5. 
The  first  volume  of  this  remarkable  work  exhibited 
such  powers  of  investigation,  intellectual  vigor,  men- 
tal independence,  breadth  of  observation,  boldness  of 
statement,  accumulative  evidence,  profound   reason- 
ing, masterly  generalization,  and  scholarly  range,  as 
to  challenge  immediate  and  wide-spread  attention,  like 
sudden  phenomenon  in  nature,  and   excite  emotions 
of  surprise  and  admiration,  even  where   its   startling 
theories  failed  to  secure  complete  assent.     By  narrow 
and  bigoted  theologians  it  was  hotly  assailed  for  its 
"materialistic"  character,   and   proscribed  as  danger- 
ously heretical;  but  by  the  believers  in  progress  and 
free  inquiry,  it  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  historic  and 


philosophic  production  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  antecedent  period.  It  occupied  077 
large  octavo  pages,  and  was  so  copiously  furnished 
with  notes  and  references,  that  even  the  mere  names 
of  the  various  authors  consulted  by  Mr.  Buckle  re- 
quired for  their  recital  and  classification  no  less  than 
fourteen  closely  printed  pages  !  Ever  since  its  publi- 
cation, though  three  years  have  elapsed,  an  intense 
interest  has  been  felt  to  see  the  second  volume,  which, 
happily,  is  now  within  the  public  reach.  Reserving 
what  criticisms  we  may  have  to  make  upon  it  for 
another  occasion,  we  give  below  those  which  an  able 
and  accomplished  correspondent  has  sent  us  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Liberator. 

Buckle's  second  representative  has  been  seasonably 
introduced  among  us  through  the  enterprising  firm  of 
its  American  publishers,. D.  Appletou  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  city.  This  volume  is  uniform  with  its  predeces- 
sor, and  is  quite  as  able,  philosophical,  and  attractive. 
It  treats  of  Spain  and  Scotland,  whose  initials  are  the 
two  crooked  sticks  of  the  alphabet,  as  their  people  are 
the  two  rigid  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  Should 
he'  sketch  Ireland  and  Italy,  the  two  blind  I's  of  super- 
stition, he  would  indicate  as  discouraging  aspects  as  he 
has  in  those  already  handled.  But,  for  his  next,  he 
has  decided  a  portraiture  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

His  is  not  merely  a  history  of  battles  and  carnage, 
of  courts  and  diplomacy,  an  enumeration  of  intrigues, 
or  a  census  of  the  population  which  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  tides;  but  a  philosophical  consideration  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  the  essence  of  thiDgs  and  con- 
trol events,  the  groundwork  of  history.  Principles 
are  his  materials  sought.  He  does  not  adopt  the  an- 
cient and  exploded  East  India  mode  of  supposing  a 
huge  tortoise  to  be  the  globe's  support ;  but  is  con- 
vinced that  invisible  forces  form  a  solid  floor,  upon 
which  rotate  and  revolve  the  spherical  planet  and  oth- 
er cosmical  bodies  whose  avoirdupois  weight  and  rapid 
motion  would  crush  and  pulverize  a  platform  con- 
structed of  matter.  It  is  a  survey  of  human  nature 
in  its  multifarious  phases,  or  with  variations,  a3  its  sub- 
jects happen  to  be  situated  in  different  countries,  under 
different  laws,  with  different  customs  and  institutions. 
Climate  also  and  physical  phenomena  influence  our 
physical  nature  as  well  as  our  conduct,  and  upon  a  peo- 
ple they  wield  much  power,  as  nations  are  com- 
posed of  individuals. 

It  is,  among  other  things,  a  candid  criticism  of 
the  World's  theology  for  ages ;  and  he  brings  it  before 
a  test  standard,  arraigns  its  deportment  and  actions  be- 
fore the  deliberate  and  impartial  tribunal  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  analyzes  its  ingredients,  and  demon- 
stratively ascertains  a  large  proportion  of  its  composi- 
tion to  be  superstition.  Wherever  this  corroding  and 
paralyzing  feature  predominates,  similar  sad  effects 
result  to  its  victim.  In  Spain,  the  love  of  creed  ever 
eclipsed  the  love  of  country  ;  and  her  history  blazons 
the  consequences.  That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion  has  long  been  a  proverb  among  liberals  ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  the  mother  of  superstition, 
as  Mr.  B.  remarks,  just  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  or  scepticism  is  the  mother  of  inquiry,  and 
leads  to  information.  He  demonstrates  his  remark. 
He  lays  it  down  as  a  principal  plank  in  the  platform 
which  observation  has  authorized  and  prompted  him 
to  construct.  He  nails  it  to  the  timbers  with  pointed 
facts,  whose  sources  he  cites.  If  a  critic  disputes 
one  of  his  well-weighed  assertions,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  appeals  to  his  three  or  four 
hundred  authorities  familiar  to  him  as  the  ivory  keys 
of  a  piano-forte  player,  and  showers  forth  a  formidable 
array  of  authentic  statements,  which  rivet  down  the 
plank  with  immovable  stability.  To  his  antagonist, 
he  is  like  a  whale  in  his  native  element,  attacked  by 
an  unarmed  and  inexpert  swimmer. 

The  austere  divines  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere 
may  wrangle  over  the  elaborate  magazine  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  they  may  pour  forth  their  bitter  invectives 
upon  his  model  performance,  but  it  will  he  unavailing. 
He  has  presented  a  bone  which  it  will  require  sharp 
and  strong  teeth  to  pick  clean,  and  will  baffle  their 
powers  to  annihilate  it.  Facts  are  too  stubborn,  and 
truth  is  too  mighty,  to  be  easily  hurled  out  of  their 
native  element  of  eternity  by  bigotry  or  theological 
ostracism.  "The  secret  has  been  promulgated,  the  plan 
has  been  made  known  to  the  public,  the  true  method 
of  sketching  history  has  been  revealed  to  the  race  ;  and 
they  will  tenaciously  preserve  them  for  future  applica- 
tion. An  example  of  moral  courage  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  historians  worthy  their  imitation.  Fulsome 
panegyrics  oh  gouty  Popes,  sycophantic  adulations 
on  dissolute  kings,  queens  and  princes,  hyperbolical 
eulogies  on  unprincipled  Presidents,  and  reverential 
flattery  on  licentious  and  selfish,  ante-celestial  and 
grossly  material  ecclesiastics,  when  compared  with 
the  style  of  Buckle,  will  disgust  readers  of  such  hypo- 
critical and  venal  histories.  His  is  a  permanent  pro- 
duction, based  on  eternal  principles  ;  not  ephemeral, 
and  resting  on  the  thin  curve  of  an  inflated  bubble. 
His  is  reality,  deduced  from  observation  ;  not  a  phan- 
tom, conjured  from  tbe  shadowy  domain  of  imagina- 
tion. His  is  sincere,  drawn  from  reliable  sources  ;  not 
dissimulation,  to  gain  some  private  end,  some  personal 
honor  or  emolument.  He  furnishes  you  with  the  out- 
lines of  a  nation,  by  delineating  its  prominent  features, 
and  generalizes  into  uuity,  as  some  master  artist,  with 
a  few  bold  but  natural  strokes,  imprints  upon  the 
canvass  the  speaking  eloquence  of  his  prototype. 
Historians  and  readers  of  history,  intelligent  laymen, 
do  not  countenance  the  sneers  of  illiberal  theologians 
on  such  a  chrfd'amvre  as  this.  Their  craft  is  in  dan- 
ger. Their  fluttering  is  that  of  the  shot  bird ;  like  the 
partridge  on  the  approach  of  one  to  its  home.  For 
their  shrines  and  altars,  and  the  concealment  of  their 
modus  operandi  of  preserving  them,  they  fight,  and  not 
for  the  truth.  If  a  disclosure  will  injure  their  inter- 
ests, they  often  oppose  it,  though  truth.  Buckle  has 
opened  the  hall-door  to  the  masses,  and  exposed  the 
gowns,  surplices,  bibs  and  white  cravats,  in  ludicrous 
masquerade,  and  not  in  devotion.  He  shows  how  they 
look  in  the  convex  mirror,  elliptical  and  horizontal. 
In  public,  the  mirror  is  vertical.  His  panorama  dis- 
tinguishes the  short  from  the  long  faces,  the  jovial 
from  the  austere.  They  will  never  forgive  him  for 
lifting  their  masks,  nor  for  describing  his  Asmodean 
visit  in  their  secluded  banquet  halls.  The  clergy 
shrink  from  the  reformer,  as  the  spider  shrinks  from 
the  broom.  Wherever  they  have  the  power,  all  histo- 
ry proclaims  that  they  strive  to  shape  edtjeation,  as 
sectarians  do  at  a  Sunday  school,  to  exclude  heresy, 
venerate  their  own  dogmas,  ano>  indoctrinate  the 
scholars  with  the  tenets  of  the  sect.  It  is  narrow  as  a 
hornpipe  in  a  keg,  and  about  as  progressive.  A  cat 
chasing  her  tail  symbolizes  their  style  of  progress. 
And  when  we  consider  their  stagnating  influence  on 
humanity,  we  cannot  say  the  historical  truth,  as  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Buckle,  is  too  severe  exposure ;  for, 
had  they  not  enacted  it,  no  one  could  have  exhibited 
the  same.  No  greater  proof  of  ecclesiastical  illibcrali- 
ty  diluted  can  well  be  instanced  than  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  London  Christian  Observer,  as  manifested 
by  that  periodical  in.  cautioning  people  against  pur- 
chasing the  work,  even  of  respectable  booksellers,  and 
in  citing  a  beautiful  passage  from  tho  last  page  but 
one  as  a  caveat  to  young  men,  learning  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  its  being  ready  for  sale  in  a  store.  That 
such  devout  sentiments,  couched  in  such  elegant  lan- 
guage, should  be  held  up  for  reprobation,  indicates 
how  bigoted  and  cloister-scented  must  he  the  views  of 
the  juvenile  and  priest-ridden  wards  to  whom  it  ap- 
peals. This  very  appeal  proves  the  actual  need  of  the 
production.  Un  the  contrary,  wo  recommend  a  uni- 
versal patronage  of  the  work,  not  only  as  a  eompli- 
ment  and  as  an  e neon ragen lent  to  the  laborious  au- 
thor, hut  out  of  sincere  respect  for  the  ennobling  views 
in  evolves,  and  for  the  inestimable  value  it  is  to  soci- 
ety, as  well  as  to  patronize  the  liberal  publishers  in 
America.     It  is  a  gem,  and  should  not  be  slighted  by 

a  discerning,  intelligent  and  refined  people;  for,  it  is 

a  history  ofoivUleation,  in  which  we  all  arc,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  families,  societies  and  nations,  deep- 
ly ami  unavoidably  Interested,    u.  is  a  history  of  the 

people,  for  the  people,  and  it  belongs  to  the  people. 

W. 


union,  govern- 


SECESSION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  theme  of  Secession,  —  a  theme  upon  which 
there  is  at  this  hour  a  violent  contrariety  of  opinion 
and  feeling  between  North  and  South,  also  measurably 
doubtless  between  persons  in  the  one  section  and  in 
the  other,— is  one  whereon  it  seems  Abolitionists  are 
not  fully  agreed.  That  it  should  occupy  and  engross 
their  thought  prominently  is  not  unnatural,  since  the 
right  and  duty  of  secession  in  the  relations  of  North 
to  South  have  in  former  years  been  much  discussed 
among  them,  and  for  most  part  strongly  insisted  upon. 
Now,  some  seem  to  suppose  that,  upon  the  very  eamo 
grounds  on  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Northern 
States  from  the  Federal  Union  was  urged,  and  would 
have  been  justified,  ie  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  her  sisterhood  of  confederates  also  justi- 
fied. To  deny  this,  they  deem,  would  be  to  deny  tbe 
sovereign  right  of  self-government,  the  right  of  a 
community  or  a  State  to  the  conduct  and  control  of  its 
own  affairs. 

Others  seem,  at  the  present  time,  to  regard  the 
Federal  Union  as,  in  itself,  a  sacred  affair,  an  organic 
whole,  bound  together  in  vital  bond,  one,  indivisible, 
perpetua'l,  wielding  in  its  own  right  prerogatives  sov- 
ereign and  inviolable,  a  thing  not  without  guilt  to  be 
denied  or  renounced.  The  seceding  States,  therefore, 
are  guilty  of  treason — treason  in  setting  at  naught  the 
Federal  Government,  casting  off  allegiance  tc>  the 
Union,  and  essaying  to  establish  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty and  nationality  of  their  own.  The  rebellion 
must,  therefore,  be  promptly  and  decisively  put  do«yi, 
or  all  things  go  to  pieces — society  is  broken  up — insttT'-- 
tutions  become  a  nullity — federation, 
ment  a  phantasm,  a  mockery, 

Are  not  both  these  views  partial  and  incomplete, 
and  so  in  a  measure  awry  and  misleading?  The 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  docs  remain  supremo 
and  inviolable,  transcending  in  sacred  worth  and  com- 
manding claim  all  possible  combinations  and  compacts 
among  men.  No  government,  no  federation,  called  of 
what  name  and  armed  of  what  prestige  soever,  may, 
without  murderous  guilt,  throttle  or  trample  it  under 
foot.  The  right  to  renounce  and  withstand  any  such 
attempt  as  a  rebellion,  a  conspiracy  against  the  su- 
preme authority — to  withdraw  from  it,  or  to  resist  and 
destroy  it,  as  the  relations  of  the  case  may  be — is  one 
of  the  indelible  and  all-sacred  rights  of  human  nature. 
But  this  sovereignty  is  a  sovereignty  not  without 
qualification.  It  is  a  sovereignty  for  truth  and  justice 
alone.  The  right  is  the  right  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  hu- 
man existence — to  honor  verity,  virtue — to  move  for- 
ward upon  the  pathway  of  human  duty,  growth,  wel- 
fare, as  above  and  before  all  social  institutions,  agree- 
ments and  enactments.  Here  it  is  sacred  and  supreme ; 
nowhere  else  does  it  even  exist.  To  secede  from  injus- 
tice, oppression,  wrong,  is  loyal, — a  sacred  duty;  to 
secede  or  attempt  secession  from  the  presence  and 
sway  of  truth,  justice,  integrity,  is  rebellion  and  trea- 
son evermore. 

The  renunciant  States  of  the  South  are  guilty  of 
treason,  not  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have  re- 
belled against  and  withdrawn  from  the  actuality  called 
the  Federal  Union,  but  that,  in  this,  they  have  re- 
belled against  and  attemptedly  withdrawm  from  tho 
felt  presence  of  justice,  from  the  authority  of  those 
ideas  and  truths  which  professedly,  however  falsely 
and  perjuriously,  that  Union  symbolizes  and  repre- 
sents. In  this,  the  essence  of  their  rebellion  and  trea- 
son consists,  and  not  in  the  renunciation  per  se  of  one 
or  another  federal  pact ;  certainly,  not  of  a  pact  of 
such  character  as  this  of  ours.  Not  unfrequently 
have  men  been  guilty  of  gross  and  glaring  wicked- 
ness in  just  this  way, — maligning  and  assailing  truth 
under  the  form  of  some  symbol  that,  for  the  time, 
might  stand  professedly,  however  unreally,  as  its  rep- 
resentative; scoffers,  for  instance,  bitterly  renouncing 
God,  religion,  the  humau  soul,  in  their  renunciation  of 
some  institution  of  church  or  worship,  which,  false, 
delusive  and  atheistic  as  it  might  be,  yet  ostensibly 
represented  the  sacred. 

And  all  this  of  the  Southern:  Confederacy  may  re- 
main true,  while  the  Federal  Government,  underwits 
thus  far  actual  character,  is  destitute  of  just  claim  for 
respect  and  allegiance  from  true  and  faithful  men. 
That  government,  with  all  its  professions  of  freedom, 
has  been  from  the  beginning  the  accomplice  and  will- 
ing instrument  of  slavery ;  up  to  within  recent  months, 
it  has  surrendered  itself,  unhesitatingly  and  shame- 
lessly, to  all  its  demands ;  and  to  this  hour  it  pusil- 
lanimously  consents  to  give  it  the  national  recognition 
and  protection.  It  bases  itself  at  the  bottom  for  the 
legitimacy  of  its  existence  and  claim;  not  upon  a 
moral  verity,  an  immutable  principle  in  the  sphere  of 
great  truth,  but  upon  an  incident,  a  caprice,  affirming 
the  foundation,  the  source,  seat,  soul  of  governmental 
authority  in  the  decisions  of  the  popular  will,  making 
the  voice  of  the  people  practically  the  voice  of  God. 
It  is  thus  in  its  elemental  theory  atheistic,  and  so, 
false  and  anarchic.  No  loyal  man  can,  for  a  moment, 
assent  to  a  dogma  stated  thus  baldly,  and  without  the 
all-vital  qualifications,  so  flagrantly  untrue,  so  preg- 
nant with  misrule  and  mischief.  And  the  actualiza- 
tion is  not  greatly  better  than  the  theory.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  popular  will  are  pretty  generally  far 
enough  from  being  the  utterance  of  the  supreme  law 
and  justice.  The  representatives  selected  to  wield 
the  sacred  prerogatives  of  government  are  far  enough 
from  having  embodied  the  divine  and  authoritative 
elements  in  their  character.  Pretty  generally,  the 
vassals  and  bondslaves  of  the  senses,  the  appetites 
and  the  passions,  their  wisdom  the  cunning  of  the 
hawk  and  fox,  in  playing  upon  the  multitude,  and 
these  in  turn  the  idolators  of  their  great  exploiterers, 
and  of  the  sovereign  statutes  their  hands  have  "  made." 
Nor  is  there  mystic  sacrcdness  in  any  pact  or  com- 
bination of  States,  in  a  Government  or  Federal  Union, 
to  impose  obligations  of  allegiance,  irrespective  of  tho 
intrinsic  character  of  such  organization,  and  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  requirements  of  men.  As  an  arrange- 
ment, it  is  relative, — relative  to  the  wants  and  needs 
of  human  creatures.  If  it  be  an  embodiment  of  wis- 
dom, ministering  encouragement,  guidance,  strength 
to  men  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  their  ex- 
istence, exerting  itself  for  their  elevation  and  welfare 
efficiently,  beneficently  and  continually,  —  if,  in  a 
word,  it  be  a  Government,  an  expression  in  character 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Eternal  Kingdom,  then  is  it  divine, 
of  sacred  prerogative,  and  may  not  be  renounced  or 
abjured,  except  with  deep  guilt  and  damning  treason. 
But,  apart  from  this  question  of  intrinsic  character, 
there  is  no  power  in  any  incident,  any  enactment  of  the 
sovereign  people,  baptized  into  the  name  Constitution, 
and  sanctified  through  long  years  of  subsequent  pros- 
perous history  as  it  may  be,  to  arm  a  federation  with 
authority  to  bind  inen  to  allegiance  to  it,  or  make  it 
treason  in  them  to  withdraw  from  it. 

All  this  furnishes  no  word  of  justification  or  apology 
for  the  Southern  Confederacy,  steeped  as  that  is  from 
its  inception  in  malignity  and  crime,— itself  an  atro- 
cious conspiracy  ;  but  it  does  involve  tbe  right,  sacred 
and  inviolable,  of  men  and  women,  whether  tew  or 
more,  intent  on  honoring  and  fulfilling  the  t rue  ends 
of  their  being,  to  withdraw  from  any  government,  so 
called,  which  stands  false  or  hostile  to  these,  and  to 
seek  to  set  up  and  maintain  institutions,  and  a  slate 
quite  other  than  their  own.  Such  are  no  rebels  ;  nor 
may  they  be  decried  or  assailed  as  disloyal  or  traitor- 
ous to  the  true  purposes  and  just  chums  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. They  stand  where  they  do  in  loyalty,  by 
(lie  indefeasible  rights  of  human  nature. 

In  our  own  country,  the  true  men  ami  women, 
scattered  sparsely  enough  all  abroad,  found  for  most 
part  one  here  and  another  ihere,  solitary  ami  alone, 
must  he  perpetually  seceding  from  the  Government, — 
from  its  falsehoods* in  theory,  its  misanthropies,  wrong* 
and  oppressions,  in  fact,— and  must  build  up  among 
themselves,  and  with  each  other,  an  impirittm  in  imy. 

seeking  through  mutual  cooperation  and  assistance  to 

help  each  other  forward  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
proper  destiny,  to  enrich  eaofa  other  with  ministra- 
tions of  that  quickening,  guidanoe,  strength,  which, 

what  assumes    [lie  name,  place  and  privileges   Ol    JOl 

eminent  among   us,   is   sacredly    bound,    yet    M-nalh- 

fniis  even  to  attempt  to  give. 

Suaeuse,  N.  Y.,  July  80)  1861,  M. 
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CONTRABAND   OP  WAR. 
v. — [conclusion.] 


PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 
Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  this  topic,  I  recur  for 
a  moment  to  the  crimes  of  the  slave  holding  traitors, 
not  proposing  now,  any  more  than  at  first,  to  furnish  a 
full  catalogue,  but  only  a  brief  list  of  the  most  violent 
ami  flagrant,  leaving  unnoticed  a  large  class  of  a 
stealthy  kind,  in  which  fraud,  deceit.,  treachery  and 
swindling  have  been  the  main  ingredients. 

14.  Violating  by  unheard  of  rules  of  parliamentary 
proceeding,  imposed  in  defiance  of  natural  and  divine 
law,  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  all 
the  venerated  charters  of  English  and  American  liber- 
ties— the  sacred  and  fundamental  rights  of  petition  and 
debate,  with  no  relaxation  during  ten  years,  except  for 
the  insulting  admission  of  memorials  from  slave  States 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  and  crowning  these 
strange  and  persistent  outrages  by  an  attempt  under 
the  charge  of  treason  to  expel  John  Quiucy  Adams 
for  presenting  a  respectful  petition,  praying  that  Con- 
gress would  "adopt  measures  for  the  peaceable  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,"  although  he  had  moved,  in 
the  same  breath,  that  the  petition  be  referred  to  a 
eelect  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  in  favor 
of  its  rejection,  and  the  reasons  thereof. 

15.  Systematic  and  incessant  rapine,  fraud,  corrup- 
tion and  cruelty  practised  upon  the  unfortunate  natives 
of  our  country,  by  Southern  States,  citizens  and  fed- 
eral agents, — selected  mostly  from  the  South, — and  by 
Administrations,  wielding  in  the  interest  of  the  slave- 
holders, and  in  obedience  to  their  behests,  the  whole 
power  of  the  Republic— treasury,  army  and  militia  of 
rapacious  borderers,  greedy  of  federal  pay,  greedy  of 
Indian  "  beauty  and  booty,"  greedy  of  pickings  and 
stealings  from  the  commissariat  and  quartermaster's 
department;  and  repeatedly  provoking  wars  of  exter- 
mination against  those  simple  and  upright  peoples  by 
disguising  themselves  as  Indians,  murdering  whole 
families  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  then  summon- 
ing, in  well  feigned  terror,  the  ready  ruffians  of  the 
frontier  and  the  nearest  garrisons  of  the  army  to  the 
harvest  of  death. 

1G.  Enacting  and  executing,  in  palpable  and  virtual- 
ly admitted  violation  of  the  Constitution,  State  laws 
for  the  seizure  and  enslavement  of  citizens  of  Free 
States,  coming  within  the  limits  of  Slave  States  on 
their  lawful  business ;  persisting  for  forty  years  in  this 
flagitious  viliany  in  the  face  of  a  judicial  decision 
against  the  validity  of  those  laws  by  a  natioual  court, 
composed  of  Southern  judges;  expelling,  with  igno- 
minious threats  and  demonstrations  of  personal  vio- 
lence, under  the  direction  of  Preston  S.  Brooks,  rep- 
resenting the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  envoy 
of  a  Free  State,  deputed  to  test  in  an  amicable  manner 
in  their  own  courts,  and  finally,  if  necessary,  in  the 
highest  of  the  nation,  the  constitutionality  of  those  in- 
human enactments;  and  consummating  this  unparal- 
leled audacity  and  defiance  of  all  taw,  divine  and  hu- 
man, by  ordering  that  it  shall  he  felony,  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  for  a  minister  of 
peace  to  come  within  the  borders  of  South  Carolina 
on  such  mission  of  justice  and  humanity  again  ! 

17.  Corrupting  and  subverting,  by  fraud  and  force, 
the  vital  prerogative  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
thereby  foisting  into  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Repub- 
lic, and,  as  we  have  proudly  boasted,  the  highest  upon 
earth,  two  false  and  usurping,  to  the  exclusion  of  two 
legally  elected  Presidents.  And  because  fraud  and 
violence,  striking  at  the  ballot-box,  will  no  longer  serve 
their  purpose  of  ruling  the  nation  with  despotic  sway, 
they  have  at  last  resorted  to  treason  to  ruin  it. 

:  presented  the  foregoing  as  supplementary  to 
the  preceding  part  of  this  disquisition,  I  proceed  to  the 
object  of  the  present  division. 

It  has  been  asked,  why  seek  to  explode  Gen.  But- 
ler's doctrine  of  "  contraband  of  war,"  when  you  your- 
self cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  result  of  its  application, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  means  of  rescuing  a  good- 
ly number  of  human' beings  from  wicked  thraldom  ? 
■*^£<>nceding  that  every  friend  of  justice,  liberty  and  hu- 
manity must  feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  immediate  and 
apparent  result,  I  am  still  constrained  to  reply  : — 

1.  That  the  assumption  of  Gen.  Butler  is  totally 
unfounded  and  false. 

2.  That  the  doctrine,  besides  being  false,  would  be 
narrow  and  impracticable  if  it  were  true;  narrow,  be- 
cause it  applies  to  property  only,  and  does  not  recog- 
nize slaves  as  persons ;  impracticable,  because  the 
seizure  or  reception  and  possession  of  property  as  con- 
traband does  not  divest  the  owner  of  his  right,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  possessor.  The  right  remains  in  the 
original  proprietor  until  the  property  has  been  con- 
demned by  a  court  of  prize,  duly  advertised  for  sale  at 
public  auction,  sold  accordingly,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
into  court ;  and  then,  after  deducting  the  costs  of  court, 
paid  over  to  the  treasurer  or  other  proper  officer  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  the  human  chattel  would  remain 
a  chattel,  with  only  a  change  of  masters,  the  cities  and 
tovvnB  of  Free  States  would  be  converted  into  slave 
marts,  and  the  United  States  into  a  regular  slave-trader, 

Mr.  Cameron,  in  reply  to  Butler's  firstletterin  May 
last,  directs  him  "to  employ  the  fugitives,  keep  an 
exact  account  of  the  labor  by  them  performed,  and  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance."  lie  evidently  under- 
stands that  the  property  is  not  changed  by  the  mere 
possession  of  the  captor,  but  must  await  subsequent 
proceedings.  He  evidently  means  that  the  fugitives 
shall  still  be  held  as  slaves,  subject  to  the  claim  of  their 
rebel  masters,  and  that  in  some  contingency  they  may 
be  restored  to  their  possession  ;  for  there  is  no  instruc- 
tion to  give  them  any  compensation  for  their  labor,  or 
the  promise  of  any.  Thus  they  have  been  working 
diligently  and  very  effectively,  it  is  said,  many  of  them 
for  months,  without  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of 
wages.  It  is  plain  that  their  wages  is  reserved  for  set> 
tling  day  with  those  amiable  people,  who  have  been 
robbing  their  servants  all  their  lives,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  to  do  it  with  impunity,  are  now 
striving  to  murder  us  and  destroy  the  nation.  With 
prodigious  assurance,  they  demand  that  we  send  back 
these  persons  to  help  them  do  these  things. 

If,  then,  we  correctly  understand  the  forecasting  and 
proposed  accounting  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  is 
making  the  United  States  the  agent  and  factor  of  slave- 
trading  pirates  and  enemies,  with  whom,  by  the  laws 
of  war  and  the  President's  proclamation  of  August 
16th,  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  the  government, 
any  more  than  a  simple  citizen,  can  lawfully  have  any 
contract,  intercourse  or  correspondence,  unless  it  he  to 
treat  of  peace,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  the  abandonment  of  barbarian  practices 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  reprisals  for  atrocities  per- 
petrated upon  Northern  and  Union  men,  and  other 
analogous  subjects. 

The  fugitives  thus  held  by  us  may  be  restored  by 
one  of  two  methods,  either  by  the  United  States  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  its  claim,  or  by  decree  of  a  prize 
court,  determining  the  property  not  to  be  condemnahle 
as  contraband  of  war,  as  any  decent  prize  court  would 
certainly  do. 

The  first  method  must  be  the  one  which  Mr.  Cam- 
eron has  in  view,  for  no  man  in  his  position  would 
ever  think  of  proceeding  to  adjudication  on  such  a 
claim  in  any  court  inside  of  Christendom.  If  such  be 
the  intention,  it  follows  that  the  government  is  still 
under  the  sorcery  of  the  Delilah  of  compromise,  and 
■will  continue  to  be  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  to  be  the 
aport  and  derision  of  its  foes ;  for  only  by  compromise 
with  traitors  can  such  restoration  take  place.  To  make 
it  under  any  other  circumstances  would  bo  to  incur 
mortal  guilt. 

By  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  enacted  in  180G, 
"  Whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  holding  correspondence 
with,  or  giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  cither  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  shall  suffer  death  ;  "  and  by  a  law  of 
1790,  "If  any  person  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  shall  levy  war  against  them,  or  shall  adhere  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  within  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  con- 
victed, shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,  and  shall  suffer  death." 

It  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  golden  days,  that  the  words,  "  owing  al- 


legiance," are  immaterial,  and  that  "  not  only  the  per- 
sons, who  bear  arms,  but  those  who  assist  otherwise, 
are  included  among  those  levying  war."  Every  slave, 
therefore,  who  performs  a  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  rebellious  faction,  is  a  traitor, 
and  all  slaves  might  well  be  warned  by  proclamation 
not  to  incur  the  penalty  of  treason  by»aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  treason  of  their  masters  I  Of  course,  slaves 
can  contract  no  guilt  when,  in  taking  such  part,  they 
yield  to  overruling  force,  and  act  under  duress;  hut 
though  they  do  thus  act,  the  mischief  may  be  the  Bame 
as  if  they  levied  war  against  the  United  States  with 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  will. 

He,  therefore,  who  from  our  side  sends  a  man  into 
the  ranks  or  trenches  of  the  traitors,  or  a  woman  into 
the  kitchen  or  laundry  of  a  rebel  regiment,  or  either 
of  them  into  the  potato,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton  or 
cane  fields  to  raise  provisions  for  their  armies,  or  bags 
and  hogsheads  of  merchandize  to  fill  the  parricides' 
loan,  is  a  traitor.  If  one  should  enlist  men  in  the 
North  or  in  Canada,  and  send  them  South  for  any  of 
those  purposes,  or  knowing  that  their  service  or  labor 
would  be  applied  to  any  of  those  purposes,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  of  the  highly  criminal  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, and  no  hesitation  in  seizing  and  arraigning  him 
for  treason;  because  he  could  hi  no  way  levy  war 
against  the  United  States  more  effectively.  It  was 
decided  by  the  same  Court  in  the  same  case,  [4  Cr. 
470,]  that  a  recruiting  officer,  sending  men  to  the  ranks 
of  traitors,  commits  treason,  though  he  never  go  to  a 
traitor  camp,  fort  or  field. 

What  mode  of  "corresponding  with  and  giving  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy  "  can  be  more  direct  and  cer- 
tain than  sending  back  a  fugitive  slave,  who  has  seen 
our  forces,  forts  and  lines  of  fortification  ?  We  have 
received  and  are  almost  daily  receiving  useful  informa- 
tion, little  as  we  have  profited  by  it,  and  little  as  we 
have  merited  it,  from  fugitive  slaves.  As  our  armies 
advance  under  competent  leaders — if  that  is  to  be — 
into  the  enemy's  territory,  their  topographical  knowl- 
edge, their  communications  and  guidance  will  be  of 
inestimable  value.  Already,  in  repeated  instances,  the 
lives  of  our  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  saved  by 
vigilant  and  patriotic  women  of  Frank  Pierce's  "  sub- 
ject race."  Subject!  just  as  if  he  himself,  when  he 
uttered  that  apostate  and  undemocratic  phrase,  was 
not  the  abject  subject  of  the  meanest  and  most  fero- 
cious despotism  on  the  face  of  the  fair  earth,  which  it 
contaminates !  Those  great-hearted  women,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  have  agaio  and  again  warned  our 
men  of  ambuscades,  which,  without  such  warning, 
would  have  been  fatal.  The  refugee  slave  sent  back 
to  torments,  sure  to  be  increased  by  his  escape  and  his 
efforts  to  be  loyal,  will  have  the  strongest  motive  to 
propitiate  the  tyrant,  who  holds  his  life  or  death  in  his 
hand,  by  imparting,  though  his  whole  heart  may  be 
with  us,  all  the  information  against  us  which  may  be 
in  his  power ! 

Not  a  single  fugitive  has  thus  far  been  set  free,  or 
obtained  an  assurance  of  ultimate  freedom.  A  great 
number,  how  many  none  can  tell,  have  been  thrust 
back,  against  law  and  without  mercy,  to  chains  and 
traitors  :  from  Fort  Pickens  by  Lieut.  Slemmer,  to  die 
under  tortures  as  a  terrible  example ;  from  Fortress 
Monroe  by  Col.  Diniiek;  from  the  steamer  Quaker 
City;  from  the  camps  and  columns  of  Gov.  Sprague 
and  Col.  Burnside,  of  Rhode  Island;  Col.  Jones,  Col. 
Cowdin  and  Gen.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts;  Pat- 
terson, of  Pennsylvania,  himself  a  slaveholder,  and 
strongly  suspected  of  Scccssionism ;  and  many  more. 
While  our  armies  have  thus  been  violating  law  and 
humanity,  and  in  effect  aiding  and  abetting  traitors  and 
enemies,  citizens  of  Free  States  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  endeavoring  to  take  on  board  the  steam- 
er, Star  of  the  West,  some  of  the  troops  betrayed  by 
the  black  traitor  Twiggs,  and  afterwards  captured  in 
their  unarmed  state,  contrary  to  capitulation,  and  their 
safeguard  violated  by  the  blacker  traitor,  Van  Dorn, — 
were  seized  by  the  rebels,  and  sold  at  public  auction 
as  slaves  !  These  unhappy  men — unhappy,  I  fear,  are 
all  who  trust  this  government  for  protection,  except 
Secessionists  and  spies — were  marched  off  by  their 
purchasers  to  life-long  servitude  in  the  interior,  nobody 
can  tell  where,  and  nobody  thus  far  seems  to  care  ! 
That  no  circumstance  of  aggravation  and  insult  might 
be  wanting,  they  were  carried  a  thousand  miles  from 
Indianola  to  Montgomery,  that  they  might  be  put  upon 
the  block,  and  knocked  off  under  the  nose  of  Jeff. 
Davis  !  Has  this  fellow  been  warned,  by  any  word  or 
deed  of  our  government,  of  the  consequences  which 
such  fiendish  acts  must  draw  upon  him  and  his  con- 
federate kidnappers  and  flesh-jobbers  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it !  These  living  martyrs  of  liberty,  more  to  be  com- 
miserated than  those  among  the  dead,  have  not  ob- 
tained from  the  government  even  so  slight  a  token  of 
recognition  and  sympathy  as  an  official  notice  of  their 
fate,  or  a  public  record  of  their  names  1 

Twice  has  our  country  engaged  in  foreign  wars  for 
the  single  object  of  punishing  this  stupendous  crime 
of  reducing  its  citizens  to  slavery.  In  1803,  under 
Commodore  Preble  ;  and  in  1815,  under  Decatur,  be- 
fore Tripoli  and  Algiers,  we  redeemed  our  countrymen 
at  the  cannon's  mouth  from  captivity,  barbarian  in 
name  and  nature,  but  far  less  inhuman  than  that  to 
which  these  traitors  have  doomed  the  citizens  and  ser- 
vants of  the  United  States  within  the  last  three  months 
on  our  own  shores. 

So  far  from  discerning  any  sign  of  a  determination 
to  redeem,  as  the  government  should  do  at  any  cost  or 
sacrifice,  the  victims  of  this  high-handed  viliany,  or  to 
deter,  by  a  just  and  necessary  retaliation  from  a  repe- 
tition of  it,  we  have  seen  new  enormities  of  the  same 
kind  committed  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Meantime, 
the  venomous  reptiles,  who  sting  us  thus,  are  threaten- 
ing, with  high  and  swollen  crest,  to  enslave  two  Yan- 
kees for  every  fugitive  slave  whom  we  shall  sell  to 
Cuba,  in  addition  to  the  250  we'  have  already  sold 
thither !  Thus  do  they  invent  calumnies  to  excuse 
the  crimes  they  have  committed,  and  new  ones  which 
they  meditate. 

I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity,  sagacity 
and  good  intentions  of  the  President,  but  I  wait  with 
deep  solicitude  for  proofs  of  decision,  firmness,  prompti- 
tude and  vigor,  corresponding  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
great  crisis  in  the  nation's  life.  That  this  intellectual, 
high-spirited,  industrious,  opulent  and  powerful  people 
will  demand,  and  speedily  at  any  price,  will  have,  a 
more  comprehensive,  searching,  cleansing,  trenchant, 
swift  and  formidable  conduct  and  sway  of  its  unequalled 
moral  and  material  forces,  and  a  more  complete  execu- 
tive mastery  of  the  magnificent  situation,  is  as  certain 
as  that  Hercules,  in  his  war  against  the  thievish, 
brutal  and  bloody  enemies  of  mankind,  had  a  club; 
and  grappled  them  not,  as  in  the  beginning,  with  naked 
hands.  "  He  cut  his  club  for  himself  in  the  woods  of 
Nemea." 

I  was  one  of  the  most  anxious  for  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and  by  suggesting  every  considerate  and 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
and  trammels  contrived  for  him  and  the  country  by 
his  mean  and  worthless  predecessor,  I  have  striven 
earnestly  to  repress  an  impatience  for  aggressive  ac- 
tion against  so  malignant  an  enemy,  already  making 
open  war  upon  us  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  ;  and 
another  impatience,  more  pronounced,  for  the  thorough 
expurgation, — if  nothing  more, — of  spies  and  Seces- 
sionists from  the  Executive  Departments,  and  traitors 
from  the  city  of  Washington.  But,  now,  every  true 
friend  of  the  administration  or  of  the  country  has  be- 
gun, however  reluctantly,  to  feel  that  time  and  the 
prodigious  popular  movement,  now  in  its  fifth  month, 
have  rendered  that  defence  as  stale  and  worthless  as 
the  name  of  Buchanan.  Some  time*- ago,  this  impa- 
tience found  a  little  indirect  vent  through  the  press  in 
referring  to  the  sudden  dismemberment  of  a  British 
Cabinet  at  the  bidding  of  the  people  of  England,  grown 
impatient  and  half  frantic  at  the  national  disgraces  and 
virtual  murders,  resulting  from  their  neglect,  blunder- 
ing and  imbecility ;  and  more  especially  from  the  un- 
happy management  of  the  War  Department, — in  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  a  war  of  remote  and 
slight  concern,  compared  with  burs  for  national  exist- 
ence. A  curt  and  pretty  severe  reply  was  flashed 
back  from  Washington,  to  the  effect  that  such  allusion 
betrayed  a  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  great  difference  of 
organic  structure  between  the  Executives  of  this  Re- 


public  and  that  Monarchy.  Shall  wc  take  tamely  this 
rebuff  of  red-tape,  and  subside  in  awful  silence  be- 
fore it'! 

Few  of  us  are  unfamiliar  with  that  difference.  We 
have  had  sorrowful  and  mortifying  occasions  to  con- 
sider it ;  and  I,  for  one,  venture  now,  through  this  un- 
shackled and  unshackling  press,  to  declare,  that  the 
sooner  the  feature  of  the  British  system,  whereby  the 
administration  of  it  is  rendered  flexible  to  the  will  of 
the  nation,  and  the  tools  at  all  times  transferable  from 
feeble,  infected  or  unskilful  hands,  to  those  which  are 
trusty  and  able  to  use  them,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
our  safety,  honor,  prosperity,  and  the  perpetuity  of  ail 
that  is  dear  and  valuable  in  our  noble  institutions. 

Things  have  changed  since  our  Constitution  was 
formed.  We  have  had  experience,  and  we  have  had 
trials  and  humiliations.  We  have  lost  some  prejudi- 
ces and  learned  some  new  truths.  We  have  ceased, 
most  of  us,  to  mix  in  one  hash — 

The  Pope,  the  Turks, 
The  King,  the  Devil,  and  all  their  works  ; 
and  we  have  painfully  learned  that,  in  its  most  impor- 
tant executive  feature,  our  Constitution  is  a  failure, 
and  executive  responsibility  to  the  law,  a  myth. 

When  John  Tyler  was  negotiating  with  filibusters 
for  dismembering  and  robbing  Mexico,  pledging  to 
them  the  protection  of  our  army  and  navy  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Mexican  government  to  destroy  or  whip 
them  from  its  borders,  and,— that  scheme  being  de- 
feated by  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  and  veto 
power  of  the  Senate,  —  was  intriguing  to  bring  in 
Texas  by  circumventing  the  treaty-making  of  the 
Senate  ;  when  Franklin  Pierce  was  backing  the  Bor- 
der Ruffians  in  their  murders,  rapes  and  arsons,  with 
the  aid,  and  whenever  they  got  into  trouble  and  dan- 
ger, with  the  protection  of  the  Federal  troops;  and 
when  James  Buchanan  was  found  to  have  been  playing 
into  the  hands  of  traitors  the  greatest  stake  in  our  land 
or  the  world — I  urged,  in  each  case,  upon  some  of  our 
most  faithful  members  of  Congress,  that  these  men 
should  be  impeached  by  the  House,  and  brought  to 
trial  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  The  unvarying  answer 
from  each  of  them  was  :  "  It  would  be  useless.  The 
effect,  if  any,  would  be  to  confirm  their  malversations, 
and  lend  them  the  appearance  of  a  legal  sanction." 
One  gentleman  said  :  "  As  well  impeach  Satan  before 
his  '  Synod  of  infernal  Gods,'  Moloch,  Belial,  Beelze- 
bub, Mammon  and  the  rest." 

Chancellor  Kent,  having  been  consulted  in  respect 
to  Tyler,  replied  that  his  course  had  been  unconstitu- 
tional, unprincipled,  and  "would  lead  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Union  " ;  and  that  he  ought  to  he  impeached. 

Yet  Tyler's  sins  were  white  as  snow,  compared 
with  the  crimson  dye  of  Buchauau's  and  Pierce's. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  as  an  established  result 
of  the  working  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Republi- 
can executive,  ordained  for  us  by  the  fathers,  is  practi- 
cally as  irresponsible  and  inviolable  as  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain.  A  vicious  President  can  do  hut  lit- 
tle harm,  if  majorities  of  both  houses  are  against  him; 
and  if  both  or  either  is  for  him,  it  will  always  be  im- 
possible to  impeach  and  punish  him,  and  consequently 
to  make  good  his  constitutional  responsibility. 

The  error  of  the  Constitution  consists  in  not  pro- 
viding a  tribunal,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
political  arena,  instead  of  the  Senate,  to  try  impeach- 
ments. • 

We,  therefore,  need,  and  if  we  love  our  country  or 
ourselves  we  shall  have,  some  new  political  arrange- 
ment to  remedy  this  capital  defect. 

The  English  have  for  ages  recognized  and  accepted 
the  law  and  the  fact  of  the  entire  irresponsibility  of 
their  sovereign.  "The  king  can  do  no  wrong."  But 
they  have  never  left  themselves  for  a  moment  in  the 
helpless  condition,  in  which  it  has  long  been  obvious 
that  we  are  lying. 

The  British  ministers  are  held  responsible  for  ex- 
ecutive offences;  and  the  ordinary  method  of  en- 
forcing this  responsibility  is  by  driving  them  from 
office,  either  by  voting  down  the  measures  they  pro- 
pose, or  by  a  direct  declaration  of  "want  of  confi- 
dence," 

This  is  the  point  of  difference  between  the  British 
and  American  Constitutions,  to  which  the  rescript 
from  Washington,  in  reproof  of  the  distant  muttering 
of  the  press,  referred. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  our  actual  position  on  this 
subject  is  precisely  that  of  Great  Britain,  why  should 
we  not  adopt  her  eminently  democratic  custom,  and 
pack  off  a  cabinet,  or  part  of  a  cabinet,  whenever  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  principles,  conduct  or  measures 
has  become  general,  or  "  want  of  confidence  "  has  been 
takably  pronounced  ?  If  our  American  Secre- 
taries value  office  more  than  they  do  the  approbation 
of  their  countrymen,  and  more  than  they  do  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country — for,  surely,  those  are  powerless 
for  good  who  have  lost  or  never  possessed  the  public 
confidence — so  much  the  worse,  and  the  President 
should  remove  them  forthwith.  If  he  refuse,  Con- 
should  withhold  from  him  the  means  of  exer- 
cising his  office  and  carrying  on  the  government.  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  continued  disagreement 
and  a  dead  lock  should  ever  ensue. 

That  our  government  has  freed  no  slave,  but  has  pre- 
vented many  from  passing  to  freedom,  and  is  treating 
as  slaves  all  the  fugitives  who  have  escaped  to  them, 
is  evident  not  only  from  their  being  worked  without 
wages,  payable  to  them,  but  also  from  their  being  con- 
fined to  our  camps  and  fortifications,  or  to  the  jail  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which,  according  to  ac- 
counts, many  have  long  been  languishing.  When  the 
Massachusetts  Third  and  Fourth  Regiments  (their 
term  of  service  having  expired)  were  about  to  leave 
Fortress  Monroe,  taking  with  them  some  of  the  ser- 
vants to  whom  they  had  become  attached  and  wished 
to  employ,  they  were  peremptorily  forbidden  by  Gen. 
Butler.  Fourteen  of  their  favorites  were  wrested  by- 
superior  authority  from  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves,  under 
similar  circumstances,  within  that  ancient  and  famous 
slave-pen,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  that  oc- 
currence, the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  District  has 
issued  orders,  interdicting  the  departure  of  any  refu- 
gee slave  for  the  North;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Gen.  McDowell  had  forbid  them  to  go  with  the  army 
South — a  superfluous  proceeding,  so  long  as  he  was  in 
command ! 

After  such  an  accumulation  of  merits  on  our  part 
toward  the  traitors  in  arms,  would  it  not  be  a  wise 
and  delicate  overture  of  conciliation  and  compromise, 
if  Gen.  Scott  were  to  write  a  letter,  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  the  chief  of  the  traitors,  enumerating  and  acknowl- 
edging the  little  amiabilities  practised  on  their  side 
toward  us;  toward  our  seamen  of  the  Star  of  the 
West;  toward  our  defenceless  prisoners  and  wounded 
heroes,  butchered  on  the  field  of  battle;  toward  our 
Northern  citizens,  tarred  and  burned  alive  at  Pensa- 
cola  and  other  places,  because  they  refused  to  take 
arms  against  their  country ;  toward  Northern  men 
and  Southern  unionists,  continually  hung  and  shot  all 
over  rcheldom  for  the  same  cause  I  And  when  these 
and  other  flowers  of  chivalry  shall  have  been  gathered 
for  the  traitor  into  one  huge  nosegay  of  overpowering 
sweetness,  tell  him  that  "for  these  courtesies  we  will 
lend"  them  our  soldiers  to  pen  and  to  guard  their 
slaves,  and  a  score  or  two  of  our  regiments  to  put 
down  the  risings  for  freedom,  if  so  dreadful  a  crime 
as  insurrection  should  bo  committed  by  them,  and 
their  masters  cannot  conveniently  quell  it  without 
weakening  too  much  the  grand  army  with  which  they 
are  preparing  to  take  Washington  1 

In  his  second  letter  dated  in  July  ordering  a  change 
in  the  imprisonment  of  fugitive  slaves  from  the  Alex- 
andria jail  to  our  fortifications  and  camps,  Mr.  Came- 
ron directs  that  their  labor  be  "paid  for,"  not  paid. 
Here  is  no  freedom  nor  justice  for  the  slave,  only  a 
change  of  masters. 

In  a  third  letter  of  "August,  1861,"  in  reply  to 
Butler's  of  July  30,  the  Secretary  marches  two  steps 
forward.  He  directs  that  fugitives  from  loyal  mus- 
ters be  no  longer  surrendered  or  sent  back,  but  em- 
ployed, and,  as  we  must  presume  from  former  instruc- 
tions, the  same  accounts  kept  as  in  the  ease  of  fugi- 
tives from  traitors.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  if  the  intimation  that  the 
loyal  masters  of  fugitives  thus  received  may  expect 
compensation  should  be  sanctioned  by  Congress,  this 


pr-" 

great  class  of  slaves  may  be  considered  to  be  free  as 
fast  as  they  may  please  'to  leave  their  masters,  and 
take  refuge  with  the  Union  forces.  TIub,  it  seems  lo 
is  the  plain  and  obvious  construction  of  the  Sec- 
retary's letter;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  feci  confi- 
dent about  it,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  writer 
since  interposed  directly  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  a  fugitive  to  a  master,  represented  to  be  loyal  I  If 
this  be  so,  the  Secretary  of  War  still  hangs  fire,  and 
must  be  too  infirm  of  purpose  to  admit  of  much  reli- 
ance upon  his  declarations  or  actions. 

No  positive  assurance  of  freedom  to  the  enthralled 
can  be  found  in  any  thing  emanating  from  the  govern- 
ment, except  in  the  confiscation  act,  passed  at  the  late 
session  of  Congress,  and  in  Gen.  Fremont's  recent 
proclamation.  The  confiscation  act  is  a  virtual  invita- 
tion to  all  slaves  employed,  or  intended  or  permitted, 
or  given  or  sold  by  their  owners  to  be  employed,  "in 
aiding,  abetting  or  promoting  insurrection  or  resistance 
to  the  laws,"  to  flee  and  take  refuge  with  us.  Of 
course,  such  slaves  can  never  he  restored.  The  act 
also  makes  the  same  class  liable  to  capture  and  con- 
fiscation as  prize,  and  enjoins  upon  the  President  to 
cause  them  "  to  be  seized,  confiscated  and  condemned." 
This  is  interposing  the  Bame  delays  and  embarrass- 
ments which  must  attend  the  operation  of  the  contra- 
band doctrine,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that 
the  judicial  process  in  the  former  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  the  enfranchisement  of  some  slaves,  but  in  the 
latter  of  none. 

The  proclamation  of  Gen.  Fremont,  a  name  of  good 
omen,  declaring  the  slaves  of  all  the  rebels  of  Mis- 
souri freemen,  is  the  first  word  touching  the  real 
cause  and  end  of  this  war,  which  has  had  the  right 
ring.  It  abolishes  instantly  and  absolutely  two-thirds 
of  the  slavery  Vf  that  State.  I  venture  this  assertion, 
not  because  there  is  an  equal  or  any  preponderance  of 
the  white  population  and  wealth  in  favor  of  treason, 
but  because  a  rebellion,  begun  and  waged  for  ex- 
tending and  eternizing  slavery,  necessarily  embraces 
in  its  folds  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  devotees 
of  that  basest  and  beastliest  form  of  Mammon  wor- 
ship ;  and  because  treason,  like  all  other  lawlessness, 
violence  and  crime  finds  congenial  nourishment  in  its 
rank  pollutions. 

The  residuum  of  slavery  in  Missouri  cannot  abide 
long  under  the  effects  of  this  brave  and  wide  sweep, 
but  will  be  speedily  drawn  into  the  vortex. 

Nor  will  the  effects  be  confined  to  one  great  State. 
The  key-note  is  struck,  which  wilt  awake  the  grand 
symphony,  and  usher  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee. 


"  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began  ; 
From  harmony  to  ha*j£.jy, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the-  notes  it  n 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.'1  I 


LETTER  FROM  A  WESTERN  "WOMAN. 

Another  breeze,  hot  with  battle,  heavy  with  sad 
news,  has  blown  from  the  West.  Lyon,  the  brave — 
the  lion  of  the  house  of  Judah — has  fallen;  and  the 
Germans  are  again  busy  in  the  midst  of  their  sadness, 
giving  honor  to  their  "tapfern  uud  braven  Sigel," 
whose  death  we  must  be  prepared  to  hear  in  the  next 
news  of  importance ;  for  the  enemy  loves  a  shining 
mark,  and  Sigel,  according  to  Atchison,  is  "the  best 
commander  in  America,  without  any  exception." 

How  many  such  will  even  the  faithful  Germans 
(God  bless  them!)  be  willing  to  give  to  slaughter,  if 
their  beloved  ideal,  Liberty,  is  not  to  he  realized  in 
the  land  watered  by  their  blood?  The  word  Democ- 
racy has  blinded  many  of  them,  but  they  are  too  sim- 
ple and  too  wise  long  to  be  deceived  into  .the  belief 
that  the  thing  they  mean  by  that  word  is  at  all  com- 
patible with  slavery. 

How  long  shall  we  play  the  sickening  game  of  fight- 
ing the  Northern  battle  with  one  hand,  and  building 
up  Southern  slavery  with  the  other,  while  our  best 
and  bravest  fall,  like  autumn  leaves,  around  us  ? 
Must  they  all  die  before  the  real  work  of  war  has 
begun  % 

We  all  know  that  the  Republic  of  America  has 
come  to  mean  the  North.  It  is  our  country,  with 
her  free  institutions,  her  civilization  and  industry  on 
one  side,  and — I  hardly  dare  to  say  what  on  the  other. 
All  of  an  aristocratic  government  that  can  he  made  to 
mean  proscription,  all  of  a  free  one  that  can  be  tor- 
tured into  license.  The  line  between  them  is  dis- 
tinctly drawn ;  there  is  no  need  of  confusion.  The 
choice  is  between  Slavery  with  its  horrors,  and  Lib- 
erty with  its  unspeakable  blessings. 

We  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  question  —  "we 
women."  Our  brothers,  sons,  nephews,  whom  we 
taught  to  "  speak  plain  the  word  country,"  are  in  this 
war,  and  we  mill  require  them  at  the.  hands  of  government. 
We  do  not  demand  that  they  shall  return  safe  as  to 
life  and  limb,  but  that,  if  they  lose  either,  it  shall  be 
in  the  service  of  that  which  is  better  and  dearer.  We 
can  see  them  fall,  hut  not  covered  with  dishonor. 

I  remember  long  ago  reading  or  hearing  a  song,  the 
gloomy  refrain  of  which  haunted  me  ever  as  the  most 
hideous  of  curses  : — 


Sikhs,  the  conquest  of  China  and  Russia,  but  whose 
iron  baud  it  was  that,  for  centuries,  crushed  the  life 
out  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I  have  the  blood  of  both 
nations  in  my  veins.  The  old  historic,  glorious  asso- 
ciations of  Scotland  live  in  my  heart.  1  have  pride 
in  them,  while  I  remember  who  bowed  the  neck  of 
this  proud  nation  to  the  yoke,  and  taught  her  the  les- 
son of  submission.  But  enough.  We  are  well  aware 
that  England  does  not  go  to  war  until  it  is  clearly  her 
interest  to  do  so,  and  then  she  does  not  spare  her  foe. 
Mr.  Richard  Webb  spoke  of  our  readiness  to  go  to 
war.  I  have  no  idea  to  what  he  can  refer.  He  must 
be  thinking  of  the  Indians  and  a  portion  of  the  South. 
Peace,  with  its  results  to  trade,  commerce,  agriculture, 
is  our  passion.  We  have  submitted  to  everything  but 
the  actual  overthrow  of  government,  rather  than  have 
our  dear  trade,  our  most  unparalleled  material  pros- 
perity interrupted.  War  is  generally  looked  upon  by 
our  people  as  the  greatest  of  calamities,  only  to  be  in- 
voked for  a  cause  like  ours.  Not  till  our  national  dif- 
ficulties culminated  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  President's  moderate  and  strictly  constitutional 
proclamation  was  met  by  the  impudent  defiance — 

"With  mortar,  Piiixlian  and  petard, 
Wo  tender  Old  Abo  our  Beauregard." 

Think  of  such  a  reply  from  an  English  mob  to  a  simi- 
lar order  from  Victoria  I  Did  we  know  that  we  had 
soldiers  amongst  us?  And  even  yet,  the  splendid 
regiments  that  go  by  seem  to  us  as  if  evoked  by  a 
magic  not  less  strange  than  that  of  the  "  Spectre 
Caravan."  Winthrop's  hit  of  the  "dragon's  teeth 
that  came  up  dragoons,"  no  doubt  seems  fantastic  to 
English  ears.  'To  us  it  has  a  wonderful  fitness  of 
illustration.  Our  nineteenth  regiment,  who  won  the 
reputation  of  regulars,  and  did  such  execution  in  Vir- 
ginia, were  quiet  mechanics,  many  of  whom  never 
saw  a  military  drill,  or  a  soldier  in  full  uniform,  pre- 
viously to  their  enlistment  for  this  war. 

In  Pittsburg,  which  has  sent  out  so  many  fine  regi- 
ments years  ago,  such  drill  was  brought  into  disre- 
pute by  men  appearing  on  parade  disguised  as  various 
animals,  braying,  earning,  squealing,  and  showing 
fight  according  to  the  fashion  of  beasts. 

A  standing  army  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  nui- 
sances. In  short,  we  have  no  idle,  savage  and  mu- 
tinous population  to  he  used  as  bullet-marks.  Our 
people  are  thoroughly  aware  that,  in  a  war  of  con- 
quest, they  have  little  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose;  and 
they  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  "  making  a  home  "  of 
the  160  acres  given  them  by  "Uncle  Sam"  for  the 
pretty  wife  and  six  children  God  is  to  give  them. 

While  travelling  in  Minnesota,  we  rested  for  a  few 
moments  on  one  of  the  boldest  bluffs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  take  a  view  of  Fort  Snelling,  as  it  lay  there 
on  the  river-side  like  a  great  ship  becalmed.  I  said 
to  my  friend,  "  Those  port-holes  are  dangerous-looking 
things:  what  do  you  suppose  they  are  used  for?" 
"If  I  might  guess,"  he  said,  "I  should  say  the  old 
folks  hid  their  pipes,  and  the  young  ones  their  mar- 
bles there ;  an  attack  is  probably  the  last  thing  any 
of  them  think  of.  I'll  bet,  now,  there  isn't  a  gun  fit 
for  service  in  the  concern;  and  what  nonsense  it  is  to 
keep  those  big  fellows  there,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out  on  the  prairies  at  work."  The  reveille  sounded, 
the  soldiers  left  play,  and  lounged  through  their  task. 
It  seemed  to  us  all  a  great  humbug. 

I  speak  of  these  thiugs,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that,  to  any  one  taking  the  view  your  friend  does, 
the  great  significance  of  the  present  vast  movement 
in  our  country  is  lost.  Mr.  Phillips  has  cause  to  fear 
a  compromise.  Suspension  of  business,  a  stand-still 
in  monied  affairs,  is  the  thing  that  shakes  the  nerves 
of  an  American.  The  Fabian  policy  did  well  for  Fa- 
bius,  hut  we  fear  it  will  be  disastrous  for  Scott.  What 
force  can  hold  our  men  to  "drill"  through  many  long 
months'?  To  them  it  is  idleness — waste  of  precious 
time — and  that  is  death. 

Ohio.  E. 


'■'  Shame  and  dishonor  sit  by  n 
lilessing  shall  hallow  it,  nei 


S^3  Laus  Deo  ! — "  the  beginning  of  the  end." 
GEN.  FREMONT'S  PROCLAMATION. 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  31.     The  following  proclamation 


;ion,  I 


;  no,  never  ! " 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  the  doom  of  those  who 
fight  for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  slavery; 
and  rather  than  it  should  fall  upon  those  dear  to  us, 
we  would  see  the  young  heads  only  yesterday,  as  it 
were,  hushed  to  sleep  upon  our  bosoms,  laid  too  low 
for  shame  to  touch  again. 

Letters  from  volunteers  in  Cox's  brigade  breathe 
ominous  indignation  at  the  shameful  tasks  they  are 
sometimes  set  to  do  since  the  capture  of  De  Villiers, 
their  gaflant  Colonel  and  real  general.  To  guard  the 
return  of  slaves,  they  had  brought  in  as  prizes — to  see 
prisoners  they  had  taken,  by  toilsome  marches  in  pur- 
suit of  an  ambushed  and  unscrupulous  foe,  a  danger- 
ous guerrilla  chief  amongst  them,  escorted  through 
the  camps,  introduced  to  officers  (!)  and  then  dis- 
missed "scot  free,"  and  loaded  with  presents!  The 
poor  fellows  say,  "  Here  we  are,  cooped  up  among 
mountains  that  hardlj'  allow  us  air  to  breathe,  fed  on 
poisonous  food,  and  unable  through  the  weakness  of 
our  General  to  accomplish  anything."  These  arc  the 
things  that  really  "  demoralize  "  a  soldier. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  sympathy  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Phillips  says  we  do  not  deserve  it.  We  do 
not,  but  our  causa  does;  and  it  is  that  for  which  we 
wish  to  be  heard,  and  that  which  will  compel  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  good  hearts. 

But  that  is  not  the  question,  after  all.  We  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  how  the  sympathies  of  foreign 
nations  tend ;  but  the  thing  of  importance  for  us  to 
know  is,  ivhat  they  arc  going  to  do. 

You  remember  the  story  of  Catharine  of  Russia 
saying  to  a  man,  who,  instead  of  shouting,  "Long 
live  the  Empress!"  muttered,  "It  is  too  bad."  We 
do  not  want  to  know  what  you  think,  but  what  course 
you  will  take. 

The  Queen  of  England's  proclamation  of  neutrality 
was  well  enough,  so  far  as  it  went;  and  if  it  shall  be 
obeyed  in  good  faith,  in  spirit  and  letter,  we  can  have 
no  just  cause  of  complaint;  but  the  people  need  not 
be  surprised  if  we  think  we  see  indications  that  it  will 
not  be.  I  think  no  nation  can  complain  of  her  inap- 
titude to  go  to  war;  certainly,  that  is  not  our  com- 
plaint. But  what  means  her  flirting  with  Southern 
Commissioners  ''.  What  means  the  present  course  of 
Lord  Lyons,  and  the  childish  demand  that  one  port  he 
kept  open?  That  eminently  cautious  and  sensible 
nation  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  things  that  are 
childish  and  unmeaning.  For  a  nation  so  old,  so  well 
versed  in  rebellious  and  the  way  to  meet  them,  to  call 
traitors  who  Bcize  the  arms  of  a  government,  am!  use 
them  for  the  subversion  of  the  same,  "  belligerents," 
seems  to  us  plain  people,  and  women  ignorant  of 
political  sinuosities,  a  little  queer. 

Why  should  England  studiously  ignore  the  point, 
that  certain  ambitious  men,  calling  themselves  by  the 
names  of  South  Carolina,  &C.,  are  in  arms  against 
their  government  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  it, 
and  building  upaSIavocracy  upon  its  ruins  1    Tiny 

know  it.     There  can  be  no  confusion  in  the  English 
mind  on  this  subject. 

Our  people  have  a  little  cause  for  indignant  appre- 
hension.    They  not  only  remember  the  murder  of  flic 


BRILLIANT   VICTORY  —  CAPTURE  OF  THE 
FORTS  AT  CAPE  JIATTKKAS. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  1.  The  following  General  Order 
has  been  issued  by  Gen.  Wool '. — ■ 

Heaijuuaktkhk  tW  Dei'Ahtmknt  of  VjiunurA,  Ac,  > 
FofltBMB  Mo.mioe,  Va.,  Aug.  Ul.  $ 

General  Order  No.  8. 

The  Commanding  General  has  great  satiHfaction  in 
announcing  the  glorious  victory  achieved  by  the  com- 
bined operation!  of  the  army  and  navy  at  Ilatleras 
Inlet,  North  Carolina,  under  command  of  Commodore 
Stringham  and  Major  General  Butler. 

The  result  of  this  gallant  affair  is  the  capture  of 
715  men,  including  the  commander,  Barren,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  cabinet,  M00 
stand  of  arms,  75  kegs  of  powder,  5  stand  of  colors, 
31  pieces  of  cannon,  ineluding_a  10-inch  columbiad,  a 
brig  loaded  with  cotton,  a  sloop  laden  with  provisions 
and  stores,  2  light-boats,  150  bags  of  coffee,  See.,  all  of 
which  was  achieved  by  the  army  and  navy  and  800 
volunteers  and  (50  regular  artillery  of  the  army. 

This  gallant  affair  will  not  fail  to  stimulate  regulars 
and  volunteers  to  greater  achievements.  Obedience 
under  discipline  and  instruction  are  indispensable  to 
maintain  the  interest,  honor  and  humane  institutions 
of  the  Union. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Wool. 

CHARLES  CHURCHILL, 
Capt.  3d  Artillery,  A.  A.  G. 

An  Account  Squared.  The  Federal  forces  took 
exactly  the  same  number  of  cannon  at  Cape  Hatteras, 
last  week,  that  the  rebels  captured  at  Bull  Run. 

Gen.  McClellan  sent  a  general  order,  giving  in  brief 
the  news  of  our  success  at  Hatteras  to  every  regiment, 
which  was  read  at  evening  parade,  and  received  by 
all  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Not  one  of  the  Federal  forces  was  hurt.  The  enemy 
lost  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded.  All  the  prisoners 
have  been  brought  to  New  York  for  safe  keeping. 
Among  them  are  Col.  Martin,  Col.  Thompson,  Major 
Anderson,  Lieut.  Sharpe,  late  of  the  Navy,  Col.  Brad- 
ford, and  other  important  officers. 

Loss  of  the  Privateer  Jeff.  Davis.  Our  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  need  have  no  more  anxiety  as 
respects  this  piratical  depredator  upon  our  commerce. 
She  was  totally  wrecked  on  the  Florida  coast  on  the 
17th  ultimo,  and  will  never  more  do  mischief.  The 
Charleston  Mercury  says — "  The  number  of  her  prizes 
and  the  amount  of  merchandize  which  Bhe  captured 
have  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  the  Saucy  Jack." 

New  York,  Sept.  4.  The  Herald's  Washington 
correspondent  reiterates  the  report  of  the  death  of 
Jeff.  Davis,  and  says  it  is  generally  believed  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Tribune  correspondent  says  that  Jeff. 
Davis  has  long  had  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerve, 
threatening  a  cancerous  result,  and  that  his  physician 
apprised  him  that  death  would  speedily  follow  the  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  to  the  brain. 

The  Confiscation  Act  put  in  Force.  New 
York,  Sept.  2.  Surveyor  Andrews,  yesterday,  seized 
twenty-five  vessels,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  reb- 
els, including  8  ships  and  7  barks.  The  value  ot  the 
vessels  seized  is  over  two  millions. 

Cincinnati,  Sept  2.  There  was  a  fight  yesterday 
at  Boone  Court  House,  Va.,  resulting  in  the  total  rout 
of  the  rebels.  Their  loss  was  35  killed  and  a  large 
number  wounded.  Forty  prisoners  were  also  taken. 
None  were  killed  on  our  side,  and  but  6  wounded. 
Our  men  burned  the  town. 


was  issued  this  morning 

Headq darter s,  Western  Div 
St.  Louis,  Aug.  30,  1861. 

Circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  are  of  sufficient 
urgency  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  Commanding 
General  of  this  Department  should  assume  adminis- 
trative powers  of  the  State.  Its  disorganized  condition, 
helplessness  of  civil  authority, and  the  to  tal  insecurity 
of  life  and  devastation  of  property  by  bands  of  mur- 
derers and  marauders,  who  invest  nearly  every  coun- 
ty in  the  State,  and  avail  themselves  of  public  misfor- 
tunes and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force  to  gratify  pri- 
vate and  neighborhood  vengeance, and  who  find  an  en- 
emy wdiercver  they  find  plunder,  finally  demand  the  se- 
verest measures  to  repress  the  daily  increasing  crimes 
and  outrages  which  are  driving  off  the  inhabitants 
and  ruining  the  State.  In  this  condition,  the  public 
safety  and  the  success  of  our  arms  require  unity  of 
purpose,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  the  prompt  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  sup- 
press disorder,  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  give  se- 
curity to  the  persons  and  property  of  loyal  citizens, 
I  do  hereby  extend  and  declare  martial  law  through- 
out the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  lines  of  the  army  occupation  in  this  State  are, 
for  the  present,  declared  to  extend  from  Leavenworth 
by  way  of  posts  to  Jefferson  City,  Rolla  and  Ironton, 
to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi  river.  AH  per- 
sons who  shall  he  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
within  these  lines,  shall  be  tried  by  court  martial,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  shall  be  shot. 

Real  and  personal  property,  owned  by  persons  who 
shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who 
shall  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  is  declared  confiscated  to 
public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  here- 
by declared  free  men.  All  persons  who  shall  be  pro- 
ven to  have  destroyed,  after  the  publication  of  this  or- 
der, railroad  tracts,  bridges  or  telegraph-lines,  shall 
suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  All  persons 
engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence,  in  giving  or 
procuring  aid  to  the  enemy,  in  fomenting  turmoils  and 
disturbing  public  tranquillity  by  creating  or  circulating 
false  reports  or  incendiary  documents,  are  warned  that 
they  are  exposing  themselves.  All  persons  who  have 
been  led  away  from  allegiance  are  requested  to  return 
to  their  homes  forthwith.  Any  such  absence,  without 
sufficient  cause,  will  be  held  to  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence against  them. 

The  object  of  this  declaration  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  military  authorities  power  to  give  instantaneous 
effect  to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  supply  such  deficien- 
cies as  the  conditions  of  the  war  demand  ;  but  it  is  not 
intended  to  suspend  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country  where  law  will  be  administered  by  civil  offi- 
cers in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  their  customary 
authority,  while  the  same  can  be  peaeenby  adminis- 
tered. 

The  commanding  General  will  labor  vigilantly  for 
the  public  welfare,  and,  by  his  efforts  for  their  safety, 
hopes  to  obtain  not  only  acquiescence,  but  the  active 
support  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

{Signed,}  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Major  General  Commanding. 


MASSACHUSETTS  A.  S.  SOCIETY. 
Collections  Ey  A.  T.  Foss  : 
At  Osterville,  40c  ;  Nathan  Colman,  gi  ;  Centreville, 
2  14;  East  Dennis,  7  30  ;  Harwich,  8  50. 
Collections  by  E.  H.  Heywood  : 
At  Rutland,  3  31;  Hubbardston,  3  26. 
Collections  at  Abington,  Aug.  1,  $89  75. 

EDMUND  JACKSON,  Treat 


^-ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS STATE  TEMPERANCE  ALLIANCE.— The  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Temperance  Alliance  will  hold  their  An- 
nual Meeting,  Thursday,  Sept.  12,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
in  the  Meionian  Hall,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  for  re- 
organization, and  for  such  other  business  as  may  properly 
come  before  them. 

All  members  of  the  Alliance,  and  all  Temperance  friends 
in  the  State,  are  urgently  requested  to  attend. 

EDWARD  OTHEMAN,  Sec'y. 


^  MIDDLESEX  A.  S.  SOCIETY.— A  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  County  A.  S.  Society  will  be  held  at  Reading, 
Sunday,    Sept.     15.     Andrew    T.    Foss,  E.  H.   Heywood 
and  others  will  speak.  ^  The  public  are  cordially  invited. 
_-    'SAMU.EL  BARRETT,  President. 

Andrew  Wellington,  Secretary*^ 


D^-  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  tho  Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Eliphalet_CIark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfineh  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
4,  P.M. 


S^=  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says  that  a  decree 
has  been  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
in  the  ease  of  the  schooner  Enchantress,  awarding  salv- 
age, in  the  sum  of  $1,600,  to  the  crew  of  the  U.  S. 
vessel  Albatross;  and  also  decreeing  that  the  negro 
cook,  Jacob  Garrison,  who,  by  jumping  overboard, 
gave  the  alarm,  thus  causing  the  recapture,  should 
come  in  the  same  as  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Albatross, 
for  proportionate  share  of  salvage.  Restitution  of  tho 
schooner  to  the  owners  was  likewise  decreed. 

S^=The  Ashtabula  Sentinel  says: — "  Wc  under- 
stand that  John  Brown,  Jr., — if,  as  it  is  expected,  he 
obtains  authority  from  the  War  Department  for  their 
equipment  and  transportation, — will  raise  a  company 
of  one  hundred  picked  men  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  rifle,  to  serve  the  United  Slates  during  the  war, 
with  Col.  Montgomery,  in  the  brigade  of  Gen.  James 
11.  Lane  of  Kansas." 

Maucu  Chunk,  Sept.  1.  A  Vidoyal  Pennsylvania 
Paper   "  Cleaned   Out."     The   Carbon   Democrat  office 

was  entered  last  night,  the  typo  destroyed,  and  stands 
and  cases  upset,  &c.     The  press  was  undisturbed. 

Ini>ianai'oi.is,  Sept.  1.  A  I'eaee  Convention  met 
at  the  Court-House  yesterday .      There   were  hut  few 

SarticipantS,  although  a  large  crowd  assembled.  Hon 
1.  S.  Walpole.  Chairman,  while  addressing  the  meet- 
ing, was  interrupted,  and  he  leftthe  stand  mm. 1  great 
confusion.  A  man  named  Mel. can  then  attempted  to 
address  ihe  crowd,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  pis- 
tol,  when  he  was  handled  ralher  roughly.  '  Nume- 
rous fights  occurred,  but  without  anv  serious  resull 
In  Ihe  evening,  the  crowd  visited  the  residences  of 
WalpolQ  nod  others  of  questionable  loyalv.  and  forced 

them  io  take  ihe  «>:itli  of  allegiance.   The  editor  of  ihe 

S,.,it,'ihl  was  among  the  latter. 

Gen.  Butler  was  serenaded  at  Washington  on  Sun- 
day night,  ami  responded  in  a  stirring  speech. 


MARRIED— In  this  city,  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  Sept. 
4th,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dcwoy,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hovey,  (eldest 
son  of  the  late  Charles  F.  Hovey,  Esq.)  to  Miss  Geobgiana 
Priest. 

DIED— At  Rome,  (Italy,)  July  22d,  Miss  Lucia  West- 
on, daughter  of  tho  late  Capt.  Warren  Weston,  of  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Exiled  from  her  native  home,  for  several  years  past,  by 
slow-wasting  disease  with  which  her  cheerful  and  serene 
spirit  bravely  struggled  to  the  last,  she  has  finally  yielded 
to  that  all-conquering  power,  before  which  nothing  of 
strength,  or  beauty,  or  worth,  or  purity  can  stand  ;  for 
never  was  there  exemption  known,  in  any  age  or  clime, 
from  its  decaying  touch,  in  that  all  are  mortal.  Anxious- 
ly, tenderly,  with  loving  and  tireless  assiduity,  was  sho 
watched  and  tended  by  those  who  were  the  nearest  and 
dearest  to  her,  and  upon  whom  this  bereavement  ninst  fall 
very  heavily.  She  was  endowed  with  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  strongly  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her. 
At  an  early  period  of  her  life,  her  sympathies  and  activi- 
ties were  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed 
and  outcast  slave,  and  sho  deemed  it  high  honor  to  be 
ranked  (even  though  opprohriously)  as  an  abolitionist  ; — 
never  abating  hor  iuterest  in  tho  struggle  to  save  the  life 
of  tho  nation  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  So  let  her  mem- 
ory bo  honored  and  blessed  ! 

"Over  her  bosom  tenderly 

The  pearl-white  hands  are  prest  j 
Tho  lashes  lie  on  her  chocks  so  thin, 
Whero  the  softest  blush  of  the  rose  has  been, 
Shutting  tho  blue  of  her  eyes  within 

The  pure  lids  closed  in  rest. 

Over  tho  sweet  brow  lovingly 

Twineth  her  sunny  hair  ; 
Sho  was  so  fragile  that  Love  sent  down, 
Prom  bis  heavenly  gems,  that  soft  bright  crown, 
To  shade  her  brow  with  its  waves  so  brown, 

Light  as  the  dimpling  air. 

Hearts— where  the  dear  one's  head  hath  lain, 

Held  by  Love's  shining  ray — 
Do  you  know  that  the  touch  of  her  "gentle  hand 
Doth  brighten  tho  harp  in  the  unknown  land? 
Oh  !  she  waits  for  us  with  the  angel  bund 

Over  tho  starry  way."  [Ed.  Lib. 


-VSTEST     KTE-WTOPiT 

English  and  Classical   School. 

THE  next  term  will  begin    Wednesday,    Sept.    1,    1861. 
Both  sexes  are  roecived  as  family  or  day  pupils. 
Eor  particulars,  address 

NATHANIEL  T.  ALLEN. 
West  Newton,  Aug.  15. 


HOME    SCHOOL. 

THE  next  Term  of  this  Reformatory  and    Progressive 
Institution  will  eomliu'iieo  on  IlWum/.rv,  Sr;>t.  4,  and 
continue    Fifteen   weeks.     For  full  particulars,  please  ad- 
dress WJI.  S.   HAYWOOD,  Pnnapol. 
Milford,  Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1861. 


TRANSIENT  BOARDERS. 

Til  K  siihsorihev  has  just  opened  house  No.  77  Myrtle  st.. 
tor  tho  aoeonuiiodjitinn  of  transient  Hoarders.     Tin'  lo- 
cation  is  a  ploaflanl  one,    within  a  tow  minutes'  walk  of  the 

moat  central  portions  of  the  city.    Brerj  exertion  will  ho 

made  (or  the  OOmtort  of  those  who  limy  favor  the  faoesa 
with  :\  call.  Rooms  furnished  with  or  without  board. 
'forms  moderate. 

Boston,  .Ian.  7.  S.    NEWK1.1.. 


JUST   PUBLISHED, 

AndJ&rsah  at  the  AntiStavmy  Qfftot,  281   Waakvw- 


ton   Street, 
N  elaborate  Work,  entitled  "  Rotation  of  Ibc 

Hoiiiil   of  Coiniuiv.iom'vs   foy  l\nvii;!i    Mi     ioni   to 

By  Charles  K.  Whipple,"    a  volume  ol  toarlj 

0  pages.     In  oloth,  117  cents— in  paper  oeTOtfl, 

Aug,  3Q,  if 
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MISSING.      ■ 

Not  among  tlio  suffering  Woaxwtad  ; 

Not  among  the  peaceful  dead  ; 
Not  among  tho  prisoners.     "  MisbiICq" — 

That  was  all  tho  message  said. 

Yet  his  mother  roads  it  over, 

Until,  through  her  painftil  toara, 

Fades  tho  dear  muuo  she  has  called  him 
For  thoso  two-ami-  twenty  years. 

Round  her,  all  is  peace  and  plenty  ; 

Bright  and  eloan  the  yellow  floor  J 
"While  tho  morning-glories  cluster 

All  aronnd  the  kitchen  door. 

Soherly,  tho  sleek  old  honse-cat 

Drowses  in  his  patch  of  sun  ; 
Neatly  shines  tho  oaken  dresser  ; 

All  the  morning's  work  is  done. 

Through  the  window  comes  the  fragrance 

Of  a  sunny  harvest  morn, 
Fragment  Jsongs  from  distant  reapers, 

And  the  rustling  of  the  corn  ; 

And  tho  rich  hreath  of  tho  garden, 

Where  tho  golden  melons  lie  ; 
"Where  the  blushing  pJnms  arc  turning 

All  their  red  checks  to  the  sky. 

Sitting  there  within  the  sunshine — 

Leaning  in  her  easy  chair  ; 
With  soft  lines  npon  her  forehead, 

And  the  silver  in  her  hair — 

Blind  to  sunshine — dead  to  fragrance — 
On  that  royal  harvest  morn  ; 

Thinking,  while  her  heart  is  weeping, 
Of  her  noble-hrowcd  first-born  : 

How  he  left  her  in  the  Springtime, 
"With  his  yonng".hcart  full  of  flame, 

With  his  clear  and  ringing  footstep. 
With  his  lithe  and  supple  frame  : 

How  with  tears  his  eyes  were  brimming, 
As  he  kissed  a  last  "  Good  bye," 

Tet  she  heard  him  whistling  gayly 
As  ho  went  across  the  rye. 

Missisg,    Why  should  he  be  missing  ? 
He  would  fight  until  he  fell  ; 

And  if  wounded,  killed,  or  prisoner, 
Some  ono  there  would  he  to  tell. 

Missing.     Still  a  hope  to  cheer  her  ! 
Safe,  triumphant,  he  may  come, 

With  the  victor-army  shouting, 

With  the  clamor  of  the  drum  ! 
Bo,  through  all  the  days  of  Autumn — 

In  the  eve  and  in  the  mom — 
She  wilt  hear  his  quickening  footsteps 

In  the  rustling  of  the  corn  ; 
Or,  she  will  hush  the  household, 

While  her  heart  goes  leaping  high, 
Thinking  that  sho  hears  him  whistling 

In  the  pathway  through  the  rye. 

Far  away,  through  all  the  Autumn, 

In  a  lonely,  lonely  glade, 
In  the  dreary  desolation 

That  the  Battle-Storm  has  made. 

With  the  rust  upon  his  musket — 
In  the  eve  and  in  the  morn — 

In  the  rank  gloom  of  the  fern  leaves 
Lies  her  noble-browed  first-born. 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Mb 


SECESSION. 

RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED   TO    GEtf.    BEAUREGARD. 

The  sun's  hot  rays  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  a  Southern  city  passed 
A  man  who  bore,  'midst  rowdies  low, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  motto— 
Secession ! 


Hi 


brow  was  sad--'his  mouth  beneath. 
eltsfipngw  fire  at  every  breath  : 


And  like  a  furious  madman  sung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue — 
Secession  ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  gallows  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan — 
Secession ! 

"Try  not  that  game  !''  Abe  Lincoln  said, 
"  Dark  lower  the  thunders  over  head  ; 
The  mighty  North  has  been  defied." 
But  still  that  drunken  voice  replied — 
Secession  ! 

"  0  !  pause  !  "  the  Quaker  said,  "  and  think 
Before  thee  leaps  from  off  the  brink  ! " 
Contempt  was  in  his  drunken  leer  j 
And  still  he  answered,  with  a  sneer — 
Secession  1 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  bristling  branch  ! 
Beware  the  Northern  avalanche  !" 
And  that  was  Scott's  restraining  voice  ; 
But  still  this  was  the  traitor's  choice — 
Secession ! 

At  close  of  war,  as  toward  their  homea 
Our  troops  as  victors  hurried  on, 
And  turned  to  God  a  thankful  prayer, 
A  voice  whined  through  tho  startled  air — 
Secession ! 

A  traitor  by  a  soldier  keen, 
Suspended  by  the  neck  was  seen. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ico 
That  banner,  with  this  strange  device — 


There,  to  the  mournful  gibbet  strung, 
Lifeless  and  horrible  ho  hung  ; 
And  from  the  sky  there  seemed  to  float 
A  voice,  like  angel's  warning  note — 
Secession  ! 


A    MODEST    CLAIM. 

"  All  we  ask  is  to  he  let  alone." — Jeff.  DAvrs. 

A  trifling  boon  for  traitor  hosts 
To  claim  at  loyal  patriots'  hands  ! 

A  meek  demand,  'mid  Southern  boasts, 
To  come  with  grace  from  rebel  hands  ! 

"  Let  us  alone  !  "  was  Arnold's  cry, 
When  foiled  in  treason's  lighter  deed  ; 

"  Lot-DC  in  peace  to  England  fly, 
Without  coercion  in  my  speed." 

"  Let  us  alone  ! "  was  echoed  wide 
In  Shay's  rebellion,  and  in  times 

Of  whiskey  riots,  that  defied 

The  arm  of  law  to  reach  their  crimes. 

"Let  us  alone!"  was  Burr's  demand, 

In  dark  conspiracy  of  yore  ; 
"  Why  interfere  for  foreign  land, 

And  guard  so  strict  an  alien  snore  ?  " 

"  Let  us  alone  !     was  Kidd's  own  prayer, 
When  coasting  wide  with  pirate  crew, 

And  dealing  death — a  slight  affair — 
To  every  prize  that  came  in  view, 

"  Let  uk  alone  !  why  art  thou  oome 
Us  to  torment  before  the  time?" 

The  evil  spirits — elsowhoro  dumb — 

Could  ask  of  Christ,  despite  their  orimo. 

"  Let  us  alone  ! "  was  sounded  far 

Through  Heaven's  vast  conclave,  in  alarm, 

By  rebel  angels,  when  at  war 

Against  the  power  of  God's  right  arm. 

"  Let  us  alone  !"  tho  South  now  olaim— 
When  every  flap  of  Freedom's  flag 

Points  to  that  "deed  without  a  name" 
That  dared  in  dust  our  banner  drag. 

"  Let  us  alone  ? "  No  !  never  !  no  1 

While  treason  stalks  o'er  land  and  aca  ; 
And  arms  proclaim  a  rebel  foe 
Stecp'd  in  such  hellish  treachery. 


THE  WAR,  AND  COLORED  AMERICAN  AUX- 
ILIARIES. 

The  recent  master-stroke  of  Gen.  Butler,  of  convert- 
ing slaves  into  contrabands,  since  mainly  endorsed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  is  destined,  under  God,  to  ma- 
terially weaken  the  rebel  power,  which  is  equivalent 
to  that  extent,  at  least,  to  abolishing  slavery. 

Among  the  various  motives  prompting  to  this  mili- 
tary order,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that 
one  most  potent  clement  helping  to  such  a  conclusion 
has  been  furnislied  by  the  colored  American  himself, 
who,  both  as  slave  and  nominally  free,  has  in  this  early 
stage  of  the  war  exhibited  that  prowess,  sagacity  and 
patriotism,  so  conspicuous  in  the  war  of  1776,  and 
which,  in  the  war  of  1812,  elicited  from  Gen.  Jackson, 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  memorable  tribute 
that  "he  found  among  them  (his  colored  soldiers)  a 
noble  enthusiasm,  which  leads  to  the  performance  of 
great  things." 

The  brilliant  and  daring  feat  of  William  Tillman. 
the  colored  steward,  in  which,  including  the  taking  the 
life  of  three  men,  he  executed  the  plan  of  mastership 
and  rescue  of  the  brig 'J.  S.  Waring  from  Southern 
pirates,  and  restoring  the  vessel  and  her  valuable  car- 
go to  her  owners  in  New  York,  won  from  the  Tribune 
the  merited  compliment  that  "  to  this  colored  man  was 
the  nation  indebted  for  the  first  vindication  of  its  hon- 
or on  the  sea."  Another  public  journal  spoke  of  that 
achievement  alone  as  an  offset  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Federal  arms  at  Bull  Hun.  Unstinted  praise  from  all 
parties,  even  those  who  are  usually  awkward  in  any 
other  vernacular  than  derision  of  the  colored  man,  has 
been  awarded  to  this  colored  hero.  At  Barnum's 
Museum  he  was  the  centre  of  attractive  gaze  to  daily 
increasing  thousands.  Pictorials  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  portraying  his  features,  and  in  graphic  delin- 
eations of  the  scene  on  board  the  brig;  while  in  one 
of  them  Tillman  has  been  sketched  as  an  embodiment 
of  black  action  on  the  sea  in  contrast  with  some  delin- 
quentFederal  officer  as  white  inaction  on  land. 

This  one  signal  act  of  colored  American  executive- 
ncss,  thus  exhibited  in  shop  windows  and  elsewhere 
to  the  masses,  outweighs  any  amount  of  argument  or 
rhetoric — for  here  is  a  palpable  fact,  directly  appeal- 
ing to  their  sense  of  justice,  and  invested,  let  us  hope, 
with  a  potent  and  magical  influence  towards  conquer' 
ing  that  offspring  of  slavery,  prejudice  against  color. 
Then  followed  immediately  after,  the  rescue  of  two 
other  vessels,  the  "Enchantress"  and  the  "Tropic 
Bird,"  both  through  the  exertions  of  coloredmen. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  suggests  that  contrabands 
who  know  the  localities  should  be  selected  to  lead  a 
few  enterprising  men  safely  into  the  swamps  and  in- 
lets on  the  Southern  coasts,  to  break  up  the  piracy 
now  harassing  our  Northern  commerce. 

The  Tribune's  account  of  the  Great  Bethel  fight 
makes  mention  of  a  colored  man  who  offered  to  show 
the  Federal  troops  a  road  by  which  they  might  avoid 
the  masked  batteries,  and  take  them  in  flank  and  rear ; 
but  he  was  not  heeded,  and  the  world  now  knows 
what  a  disaster  resulted. 

A  colored  man  with  Capt.  Reynold's  company,  from 
Rhode  Island,  filled  the  place  of  a  white  gunner, 
who  had  been  killed,  and  it  is  said  he  worked  most 
bravely. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  incidents  of  the 
war,  daily  suggesting  to  the  nation  the  propriety,  if 
not  indeed  the  necessity,  of  the  employment  of  col- 
ored soldiers  in  the  Federal  armies;  for,  remember,  it 
was  a  matter  of  unfeigned  surprise  to  Brigade  Quarter- 
master Pryor,  of  the  Mississippi  forces  at  the  Manassas 
battle,  that  the  Northern  regiments  had  no  colored 
allies ;  and  he  boasted  that  the  Southern  army  had 
them  in  large  numbers ;  and  the  latest  intelligence 
from  Missouri  is,  that  the  best  drilled  military  organ- 
ization at  New  Madrid  is  a  negro  cavalry  company. 
A  plain  lesson  is  thus  to  be  learned  from  our  enemies, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  now  generally  known  that  most  of 
the  formidable  and  effective  war  service  of  the  rebel 
army,  including  the  masked  batteries,  has  been  as- 
signed to  their  colored  men,  the  most  of  whom,  in- 
stead of  being  reluctant  auxiliaries  in  Slavery's  ar- 
my, could,  if  an  honest  attempt  were  made,  be  con- 
verted into  eager  and  efficient  soldiers  in  the  Northern 
army  of  Freedom.  And  at  the  North,  to-day,  there 
are  thousands  of  colored  men  ready  to  enlist  for  the 
war  the  moment  they  can  do  so  on  equal  terms  with 
other  men. 

We  know  one  young  colored  man  in  Rhode  Island, 
who,  being  urged  by  some  young  white  men  with 
whom  he  was  a  favorite,  to  accompany  them  to  the 
war,  replied  that  he  too  was  an  American,  and  claimed 
to  be  no  less  loyal  than  themselves  ;  but  though  ready 
to  share  with  them  all  dangers  consequent  upon  put- 
ting down  Southern  rebellion,  if  he  went  with  them, 
he  must  go  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  subordinate.  By 
this  manly  avowal,  he  struck  a  sympathetic  chord, 
which,  vibrating  through  their  breasts,  resulted  in  his 
being  duly  enlisted.  He  served  his  three  months  in 
the  Federal  army,  and  with  his  brave  companions 
stands  ready  to  recniist  for  three  years,  or  during  the 
war;  all  which  is  but  in  keeping  with  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island  colored  soldiery  in  colonial  times  ;  for 
Gov.  Eustis,  in  his  able  speech  against  admitting  sla- 
very into  Missouri,  (1820,)  speaking  of  colored  men's 
services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  says — "In  Rhode 
Island,  the  blacks  formed  an  entire  regiment,  and  they 
discharged  their  duty  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  The  gal- 
lant defence  of  Red  Bank  is  among  the  proofs  of  their 
valor ";  and  Dr.  Harris,  a  revolutionary  veteran, 
says,  "  Three  times  in  successioii  were  they  attacked, 
with  most  desperate  valor  and  fury,  hy  well-disci- 
plined and  veteran  troops,  and  three  times  did  they  suc- 
cessfully repel  the  assault,  aud  thus  preserve  our  army 
from  capture." 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  that  at  this  signally 
auspicious  moment  for  averting  the  evils  impending 
over  the  land,  by  peaceably  ridding  the  nation  of  sla- 
very, and  thus  preserving  the  republic,  there  would  be 
a  mighty  union  of  effort  to  abolish  at  the  North  all  the 
remaining  relics  of  slavery,  and,  hy  so  doing,  facili- 
tate the  entire  destruction  of  the  accursed  thing,  the 
prolific  source  of  all  the  nation's  trouble. 

But  how  humiliating  is  the  fact  that,  just  in  this 
crisis,  there  should  be  Northern  politicians,  who, 
nursing  the  hatred  they  bear  towards  the  colored 
man,  because  they  have  injured  him,  seem  determin- 
ed to  deny  him  every  right  to  which,  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  he  legitimately  aspires!  Witness  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  at  its  recent  Bession,  doing 
homage  to  Jefferson  Davis  by  voting,  after  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  by  yeas  221,  nays  32,  for  inserting 
the  word  white  in  the  Militia  Bill,  thereby  excluding 
the  colored  man  from  equal  participation  with  other 
citizens  in  military  service,  one  member  (Mr.  Brig- 
ham  of  Littleton)  quoting  Gov.  Banks's  veto  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  as  a  precedent. 

How  different  this  from  the  spirit  manifested  in  the 
Republic's  early  days ! — for  then,  as  testified  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  and  as  confirmed  in 
vol.7,  chap.  39,  of  Bancroft's  History,  "the  right  of 
free  negroes  to  bear  arms  in  the  public  defence,  in  1775, 
was  as  little  disputed  in  New  England  as  their  other 
rights.  They  took  their  place  not  in  a  separate  corps, 
but  in  the  ranks  with  the  white  man,  and  their  names 
may  be  read  on  the  pension  rolls  of  the  country,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution." 
One  colored  man,  Peter  Bartlett,  was  recorded  as  one 
of  the  quota  from  Kingstown,  and  was  enrolled  in 
Col.  Reed's  regiment,  and  another  colored  man, 
Wentworth  Cheswell,  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Mod- 
erator, and  one  of  the  Selectmen  for  the  town  of 
Newmarket,  from  171)0  up  to  181(3;  but  with  a  mark- 
ed and  most  lamentable  degeneracy  from  those  days, 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  of  1861  adjudges  the 
colored  American  but  as  a  fractional  man,  and  ruth- 
lessly consigns  him  to  the  negro  pew. 

Look  at  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  which  last  year 
voted  by  a  large  majority  to  amend  the  State  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  allow  colored  men  to  vote,  reversing 
their  decision  this  year,  and  shamefully  rejecting  the 
amendment,  hy  a  yoU)  of  130  to  44  !    And  yet  Connec 


ticut  had  a  colored  regiment  in  tho  revolutionary  war, 
which  was  noted  for  its  fidelity  and  efficiency.  One 
of  the  regiment,  Bristcr  Baker,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
was  presented  with  a  Badge  of  Merit,  and  a  certifi- 
cate for  six  years'  faithful  service,  signed  hy  George 
Washington.     (The  original  is  in  my  possession.) 

At  the  storming  of  Port  Griswold,  two  colored  men, 
Lambert  Latham  and  Jordan  Freeman,  performed 
feats  of  bravery  far  surpassing  any  recorded  of  their 
white  companions  in  arms.  When  Major  Montgom- 
ery, one  of  the  British  officers,  was  lifted  upon  the 
walls  of  the  fort  by  his  soldiers,  flourishing  his  sword, 
and  calling  on  them  to  follow  him,  Freeman  received 
him  on  tho  point  of  his  pike,  and  pinned  him  to  the 
earth ;  and  Lambert  being  near  Col.  Ledyard  when 
he  was  slain,  retaliated  upon  the  officer  hy  thrusting 
his  bayonet  through  his  body.  Lambert,  in  return, 
received  from  the  enemy  thirty-three  bayonet  wounds, 
and  thus  fell,  nobly  avenging  the  death  of  his  com- 
mander. In  that  Fort  (as  writes  one  of  iheir  de- 
scendants) there  was  no  negro  pew,  although  there 
was  some  praying  as  well  as  fighting.  But  there 
they  stood,  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  af- 
ter a  few  rounds  of  firing,  each  man's  visage  was  so 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  powder,  tiiat  Lambert  and 
Latham  had  little  to  boast  of  on  the  score  of  color. 
The  Connecticut  of  18G1  has  no  recognition  to  offer 
the  descendants  of  these  noble  and  patriotic  colored 
Americans  but  disfranchisement ! 

A  colored  man,  a  native  of  Virginia,  hut  for  many 
years  resident  in  Massachusetts,  was  comparing  notes 
few  days  since  with  a  Mend  on  the  signs  of  the 
times,  when,  in  reply  to  the  remark  that,  des- 
pite all  the  aid  of  Northern  sympathizers,  slavery 
had  received  its  death-blow,  he  said,  it  was  indeed 
true,  but  he  did  not  know,  however,  hut  that  the  mon- 
ster would  be  a  long  time  dying. 

Thousands  of  Northern  young  men  in  the  Federal 
armies,  having  for  the  first  time  seen  slavery  as  it  is, 
and  from  their  tablets  furnishing  copious  details  to 
newspapers  and  family  circles  of  their  experiences  with 
the  slaves,  confessing  their  former  skepticism  when 
listening  to  the  narratives  of  fugitive  slaves  who  have 
escaped  to  the  North,  and  that  the  half  had  not  been 
told  them — arc  thus  doing  an  effective  work  in  rousing 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  people,  who,  concen- 
trating as  did  the  populace  of  Paris  in  1789,  against  the 
Bastile,  even  to  its  overthrow,  will  not  stop  short  of 
the  utter  annihilation  of  America's  curse,  her  system 
of  negro  slavery.  Indeed,  the  page  of  history  is  em- 
phatic in  its  testimony,  that  civil  wars  have  always  re- 
sulted in  liberating  the  slave.  "  The  civil  war  of  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla  made  free  the  slaves  in  Italy  ;  and 
very  in  Mexico  and  the  South  American  Republic 
was  abolished  by  civil  war.  The  States  invaded  by 
Bolivar  offered  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who  would 
join  the  ranks  to  oppose  him.  Bolivar,  on  his  part,  pro 
claimed  universal  emancipation  to  recruit  his  ranks." 

This  summing  up  by  F.  P.  Blair  is  arresting  the  at- 
tention of  many  minds,  who  cannot  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  America  will  prove  an  exception,  and  the 
only  one,  to  the  logic  of  cause  'and  effect.  Let  the 
faithful  continue  to  labor,  and  await  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory! 
Boston,  Aug.  18,  1861.  W.  C.  N. 


CHRISTIAN  PEACE  AND   TEE  WAR. 

The  angels  that  heralded  the  birth  of  Christ  sang, 
"  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men  "  ;  and  when 
that  divinely  commissioned  and  anointed  One  entered 
upon  his  public  ministry,  he  preached  peace  to  all — 
"  to  them  that  were  near,  and  to  them  that  were  afar 
off."  He  appeared  among  men  as  "  the  Prince  of 
Peace,",  and  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  Peace.  The 
Apostle  Paul  represents  his  great  object  to  be  "to 
make  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross,  and  to 
reconcile  all  things  to  the  Father."  He  repudiated 
the  "eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth"  doctrine  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  taught  his  disciples  to  love  their 
enemies,  to  be  forgiving,  and  to  return  good  for  evil; 
and  this,  that  they  might  be  the  children  of  their 
Father  in  heaven,  who  is  impartially  good  to  all.' 

This  was,  too,  according  to  the  vision  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  reign,  which  the  Jewish  Seers  had  been 
inspired  with  centuries  before.  They  were  worn  and 
wearied  with  war,  and  nothing  seemed  so  desirable  to 
them  as  rest  from  the  terrible  scourge  and  calamity ; 
and  their  hearts  bounded  with  joy,  even  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  distant  peace  for  their  land.  According  to 
Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  coming  One's  reign,  he  was 
to  "judge  among  the  nations  ;  and  they  were  to  beat 
their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,  and  nation  no  longer  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  nor  learn  the  art  of  war  any  more." 

Such,  also,  is  the  Christian  Ideal  of  society,  to 
which  all  have  often  responded  with  the  most  joyful 
anticipations;  especially  as  it  has  been  paraphrased 
hy  our  best  modern  poets.  All  humane  persons 
who  comprehend  what  war  is  —  how  numerous  its 
evils,  both  physical  and  moral,  and  how  terrible  and 
permanent — gladly  join  in  spirit,  if  not  with  voice, 
in  singing  the  hymn  : — 

"  Years  are  coming — speed  them  onward  ! 

When  the  sword  shall  gather  rnst, 
And  the  helmet,  lance  and  falchion, 

Sleep  in  silent  dust. 
Earth  has  heard  too  long  of  battle, 

Heard  the  trumpet's  voice  too  long ; 
But  another  age  advances, 

Seers  foretold  in  song. 

Years  are  coming  when,  forever, 

War's  dread  Iwimei'  shall  be  furled, 
And  the  angel,  Peace,  be  welcomed, 
t  of  the  world. 


Hail  with  song  that  glorious  era, 
When  the  sword  shall  gather  rust ; 

And  the  helmet,  lance  and  falchion, 
Sleep  in  silent  dust." 

But  there  is  danger,  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  and 
din  of  war,  of  our  losing  that  fair  Christian  Ideal — at 
least,  of  its  becoming  dim  and  shadowy  to  us — and 
that  the  aspiration  will  die  out  of  us.  Against  this, 
it  is  needful  that  we  continually  guard,  and  not  forget 
that  we  are  Christians,  even  now.  However  much 
of  an  unavoidable  necessity  war  may  now,  or  ever, 
seem  to  he,  none  of  us  should  think  of  it  in  any  light 
and  frivolous  spirit.  I  cannot  but  think  of  it  with 
horror. 

"To  me  it  talks  of  ravished  plains, 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruined  swains, 
And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans, 
And  widow's  tears,  and  orphan's  moans, 
And  all  that  misery's  hand  bestows, 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes." 

A  few  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  though  the  time  had 
almost  come  in  our  community  when  the  people  would 
rise  up  in  a  regenerated  Christian  manhood,  and  for- 
ever put  an  end  to  war;  and  Peace  Societies  and 
Leagues  of  Universal  Brotherhood  sprung  up  all  over 
the  North,  and  greatly  prospered.  So  was  it  likewise 
in  parts  of  Europe.  English,  French,  and  American 
literature  seemed  to  he  newly  inspired  to  repeat  the 
song  the  angels  sang  at  the  Saviour's  birth — "Peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men" — and  great  and  en- 
thusiastic meetings  upon  the  subject  were  held  in 
many  places,  and  were  addressed  by  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  men  of  the  times. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  at  which  I  was 
present  in  Providence,   R.   I.,  that  Rev.  Elnathan 
Davis,  a  liberal  orthodox  minister  of  Massachusetts, 
was  inspired  to  write  the  following  hymn : — 
"Not  with  tho  flashing  steel, 
Nor  with  tho  cannon's  peal, 

Or  stir  of  drum  ; 

But  in  the  bonds  of  lovo, 

Our  white  Hag  Heats,  above  ; 

Her  emblem  is  tho  dove — • 

"lis  thus  wo  come. 

Tho  laws  of  Christian  light, 
These  are  our  weapons  bright, 

Our  mighty  shield  ; 
Christ  is  our  loader  high, 
And  tho  broad  plains  which  lie 
Beneath  tho  blessed  sky, 

Our  battle-field. 

What  is  that  great  intent, 
On  which  each  heart  is  bent, 

Our  hosts  among  'I 
lb  is  that  liato  may  die, 
That  war's  red  ouree  may  fly, 
And  war's  high  praise  for  ayo 

Wo  more  bo  sung. 


On,  then,  in  God's  grcn.fc  name  ! 
Let  eaob  pure  spirit's  Hame 

Burn  bright  and  cloar  ; 
Stand  firmly  in  your  lot, 
Cry  ye  aloud,  doubt  not, 
Bo  every  fear  forgot — 

Christ  leads  ua  hero  t 
So  shall  earth's  distant  lands, 
In  happy  holy  bands 

One  brotherhood, 
Together  rise  and  sing, 
Gifts  to  ono  altar  bring, 
And  heaven's  eternal  King 

Pronounce  it  good." 

And  my  memory  of  that  great  gathering  is  as  of  a 
Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  earth  and 
heaven  seemed,  for  the  time  being,  to  touch  each 
other.  Elihu  Burritt  was  also,  at  that  time,  scattering 
abroad  his  "Olive  Leaves,"  like  leaves  of  autumn, 
and  the  millenium  seemed  to  be  dawning.  We  shall 
have,  we  said,  few  more,  if  any,  international  wars ;  and 
all  the  difficulties  that  rise  between  the  great  Peoples 
of  the  earth  will  be  settled  by  "arbitration."  We 
were  also  thinking  that  slavery  might  be  done  away 
by  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  far  sooner  aud  more 
effectually  than  by  the  sword  of  steel;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  this  civil  war  did  not  rise  before  us.  O'Connell 
had  said  that  "  no  revolution  was  worth  a  single  drop 
of  human  blood,"  shed  by  the  hand  of  violence,  to 
secure  it;  and  many  were  his  disciples. 

But  this  Peace  Movement  turned  out  to  be  prema- 
ture, and  it  soon  waned.  There  is  now  no  efficient 
Peace  Society  in  all  the  country,  if  in  the  world.  The 
cry  of  to-day  is  that  of  the  prophet  Joel: — "Prepare 
for  war ;  wake  up  the  mighty  men  ;  let  the  men  of  war 
draw  near ;  let  them  come  up  :  beat  your  plough-shares 
into  swords,  and  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears  ;    let 

the  weak  say,  lam  strong Put  ye  in  the  sickle, 

for  the  harvest  is  ripe;  their  wickedness  is  great." 
And  hundreds  of  thousands,  moved  as  by  one  mighty 
impulse,  have  responded  to  the  cry,  and  put  ou  the 
panoply  of  war. 

It  is  the  Old  Dispensation  that  we  live  under  still, 
and  not  the  New ;  at  least,  the  Sun  of  Love  and  Peace 
has  not  yet  risen  to  our  meridian.  If  any  have  en- 
tered into  the  war  from  true  Christian  motives  and  in 
a  true  Christian  spirit — ready  to  offer  themselves  up 
as  sacrifices  to  universal  Liberty  and  Humanity — the 
masses  evidently  have  not.  It  is  the  best  war,  perhaps, 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  ever  waged ;  but  when  we  look 
at  its  immediate  fruits,  and  then  at  the  Cross,  can  it 
justly  be  called  a  Christian  war "?  Good  Christians  are 
engaged  in  it — unless  we  say  that  only  non-resistants 
are  Christians,  not  more  than  a  hundred,  perhaps,  in 
all  the  world.  But,  whether  the  war  is,  or  could  be 
made,  Christian  or  not,  I  here  leave  as  an  open  ques- 
tion for  others  to  settle.  It  needs  a  re-discussion ;  but 
now  is  not  the  time  for  it.  Still,  that  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
that,  upder  the  Messiah's  reign,  men  will  "beat  theii 
swords  into  plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  prum 
ing-hooks,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more,"  must 
wait  a  long  time  yet  for  its  fulfillment,  is  evident  to  all, 
Its  fulfillment  is  certain,  however,  though  distant. 

But  what  is  it  that  has  so  changed  the  spirit  of  our 
progressing  North  from  peace  to  war — creating  the 
seeming  but  terrible  necessity  of  an  armed  soldiery  1 
It  is  slavery — only  slavery;  the  rebels,  and  the 
traitors  of  the  South  being  the  legitimate  productions 
of  that  barbarous  institution.  No  other  institution  in 
America  could  have  produced  such  a  class  of  men — 
naturally  enough  thinking  that  they  were  born  to  rule 
in  the  general  government  as  on  their  own  plantations. 
No  sooner  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  passed,  and 
flying  bondmen  were  chased  over  our  soil,  than-many 
of  the  disciples  of  peace  began  to  say  :  "  We  can  be 
peace  men  no  longer.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
forbearance  seems  to  he  a  virtue ;  and  this  is  it."  And 
some  of  those  men  who  went  to  Kansas,  and  passed 
through  its  fiery  trials  with  "Border-Ruffianism," 
wrote  home:  "  We  can  carry  out  our  sacred  princi- 
ples of  peace  among  men,  but  not  among  wild  beasts ; 
and  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  and  must 
fight  to  defend  our  lives  aud  our  liberties."  The  South 
had  all  along,  in  the  years  before,  made  many  and  vio- 
lent aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  Northern  men,  tor- 
menting and  torturing  many  unto  the  most  cruel  and 
painful  death;  but  the  spirit  of  peace,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  increase  iu  the  ranks  of  the  Abolition- 
ists. The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  and  Kansas  barbarity 
triumphed  over  it.  Then  culminated  the  wide-spread 
reaction  from  the  peace  principle,  under  the  lead  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  (still  a  peace  man,)  into  the 
war  principle,  for  self-defence  and  liberty,  under  the 
lead  of  John  Brown.  And  many  Abolitionists  now, 
if  not  most  of  them,  are  with  the  Government  in  its 
life-and-death  struggle,  believing  that  to  break  the 
power  of  slaveholders  is  to  break  the  power  of  slavery 
itself.  If  it  shall  turn  out,  however,  that  slavery  does 
not  get  destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly  crippled,  by  this 
war,  these  once  peace  Abolitionists  will  probably  re- 
turn to  the  doctrine  that  "  Wisdom  is  better  (ban 
weapons  of  war."  But,  should  slavery  receive  its 
death-blow  from  the  war,  will  not  that  be  proof  that 
war  sometimes  helps  the  progress  of  the  race  ?  So  it 
would  seem.  But  the  answer  is  not  yet ;  though  when 
it  comes,  be  it  on  which  side  it  may,  it  will  be  impor- 
tant. If  it  only  establishes  a  genuine  Northern  Re- 
public, it  will  be  proof  that  it  is  not  wholly  evil  to  the 


I  see  in  this  war  a  necessity  of  the  present  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  our  country  and  countrymen — es- 
pecially at  the  South — and  do  not  see  how  it  could 
have  been  avoided,  without  a  miraculous  interposition 
and  prevention  by  Providence.  I  see,  of  course,  that 
if  North  and  South  had  all  along  been  thoroughly 
civilized,  humanized  and  christianized,  they  could  have 
avoided  it,  and  have  secured  permanent  peace  and 
prosperity  ;  or  if  North  and  South  had  been  blessed 
with  leaders  sufficiently  wise  and  Christian.  But  such 
was  not  the  case,  and  the  war  is  upon  us  as  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  slavery.  On  the  part  of  the  North,  it 
is  probably  as  purely  defensive  as  a  war  can  be;  and 
it  has  been  dragged  into  it  hy  the  Soutli  against  its 
long  and  constant  inclination  and  purpose*.  Jesus  fore- 
saw such  conflicts  when  he  said,  "  Offences  must  needs 
come,  but  woe  unto  him  by  whom  the  ofl'ence  corueth  !  " 

And  who  does  not  feel  like  hating  slavery  from 
foundation  to  top-stone,  when  he  thinks  what  woes  it 
has  brought,  and  is  still  bringing,  upon  its  victims,  and 
upon  the  whole  land !  Every  humane  person  must. 
But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  let  our  hatred  extend 
to  slaveholders.  We  should  remember  Jesus  rebuking 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  yet  weeping  over  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  endeavor  always  to  mingle  mercy  with  jus- 
tice. War  cannot  nullify  the  Beatitude:  "Blessed 
arc  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

When  our  country  shall  have  passed  through  this 
war,  begun  with  such  fearfully  ominous  signs,  we  shall 
probably  come  out  of  it,  even  though  triumphantly 
victorious,  with  even  more  horror  of  such  bloody  and 
destructive  feuds,  and  a  much  higher  appreciation  of 
Peace,  than  we  now  have.  God  grant  that  this  may 
be  one  of  the  good  results  of  it;  and  that  it  may  be 
the  last  great  war  that  shall  ever  be  carried  on  by  the 
Government!  May  the  nation  learn  wisdom  by  its 
bitter  and  sad  experience,  and  henceforth  "proclaim 
liberty,  every  one  to  his  neighbor,  aud  every  man  to 
his  brother,"  so  that  the  Lord  will  not  have  to  pro- 
claim liberty  for  us  through  the  retributive  laws  of  his 
often  terrible  Providence ! 


tee,  the  City  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly,  to 
give  this  ordinance  a  more  equitable  construction,  or 
repeal  it  altogether.  In  vain  before  Committees,  and 
Councils,  and  Legislatures,  have  the  colored  people 
demonstrated  their  absolute,  constitutional,  legal  right 
to  the  use  of  any  and  all  those  schools  which  their 
money  helps  to  ^unintain.  A  few  days  since,  a  pe- 
tition, signed  by  white  and  colored  citizens,  reite- 
rating the  request,  "so  to  amend  the  city  ordinance 
relating  to  the  public  schools  as  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  the  children,  irrespective  of  color,  into 
the  schools  for  which  their  qualifications  fit  them," 
was  presented  to  the  City  Council.  This  petition  was 
tabled  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  six.  Being  one  of  the 
aforesaid  petitioners,  and,  "  what  is  more,"  a  voter, 
and  wishing  to  make  a  record  somewhere  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  opposition,  I  forward  a  specimen  or  two 
from  the  speech  of  William  Binney,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  which  Committee 
it  had  been  moved  the  petition  be  referred.  Mr.  Bin- 
ney, who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Providence  lawyer,  with 
Philadelphia  antecedents,  made  a  speech  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  motion,  in  which  speech  he  embodied  the 
general  characteristics  which  mark  all  the  arguments 
hitherto  put  forth  by  the  enemies  of  equal  educa- 
tional rights.  His  speech  is  saturated  with  plantation 
odor,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  three  brief  extracts 
which  I  herewith  transmit,  with  a  few  short  com- 
ments : — 

"I  hope,"  said  lie,  "that  the  Council  will  not  re- 
ceive the  petition  ;  1  am  opposed  to  it,  right  or  wrong," 
:  as  frank  as  it  is  atrocious.  It  is,  perhaps, 
lucky  for  Mr.  Binney,  that  no  Providence  paper  will 
lay  before  his  constituents  his  own  avowal  that,  in  de- 
eding on  public  measures,  their  inherent  right  or 
wrong  is,  with  him,  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  If 
the  college-hill  voters  should,  hy  chance,  get  hold  of 
this,  I  conjecture  they  would  say  that  he  was  the 
wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place,  and  would  be  less 
mischievously  located  in  some  collection  of  Egyptian 
mummies  or  fossilized  curiosities.  The  least  they 
could  do  would  be  the  presentation  of  a  volume  of 
first  and  easy  lessons  in  Civil  Ethics,  with  a  suitable 
instructor  to  teach  him  the  rudiments. 

I  quote  again  : — "  I  have  yet  to  learn  whether  any 
person  has  a  constitutional  right  to  education  in  this 
State,  whether  white  or  black."  If  Mr.  Binney  has 
a  sharp  appetite  for  information  on  this  point,  I  refer 
him  to  any  of  the  pupils,  bright  or  stupid,  in  any  of 
our  intermediate  schools.  They  have  learned,  ifie 
has  not,  that  their  right  to  education  is  founded  on  the 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  accordance  there- 
with. There  is  not  a  school-boy  in  Providence,  ten 
years  old,  white  or  black,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
constitutional  argument  on  the  equal  right  of  all  the 
children  in  the  Commonwealth  to  education.  Some 
of  the  truant  ones  have  had  a  little  painful  experi- 
mental knowledge  added  to  their  a  priori  reasonings. 
Try  your  hand  with  them,  Mr.  Binney,  and  you  may 
rapidly  learn  what  you  say  you  are  ignorant  of.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  white  children  in  your  ward  will 
earnestly  protest  ;i gainst  your  destroying  the  rights  of 
negro  boys  by  assaulting  theirs. 

The  last  specimen  which  I  select  from  this  Chair- 
man's argument  reads  as  follows  : — "I  believe  that 
the  colored  children  arc  better  separate  from  the  white. 
In  my  judgment,  it  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  peti- 
tioners in  supposing  they  are  not."  In  previous  dis- 
cussions, some  of  the  opposition  have  frankly  admit- 
ted the  cogency  and  conclusiveness  of  the  abstract 
argument  on  the  side  of  educating  the  white  and  col- 
ored children  in  the  same  schools,  while '  maintaining, 
at  the  same  time,  its  impracticability.  While  con- 
ceding that  it  would  be  abstractly  right,  they  have 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  its  mischiefs  in  practice.  But 
Mr.  Binney  does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  opponents. 
He  does  not  stoop  to  the  discussion  of  principles. 
Indeed,  his  notions  on  the  intrinsic  right  or  wrong  in- 
volved in  a  proposed  public  measure  preclude  him 
from  all  such  debate.  Hence  he  deals  in  bald  asser- 
tions, and  assumes  his  facts.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  your  space  to  analyze  the  word  better  in  the 
above  extract,  and  show  in  detail  that  Mr.  Binney 
is  as  much  in  error  in  his  belief,  as  he  is  deficient,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  admission,  in  Rhode  Island  con- 
stitutional knowledge.  Unsophisticated  people  will 
deem  it  better  for  all  classes  to  act  rightly,  constitu- 
tionally and  legally,  in  all  practical  cases  which  these 
three  may  conjointly  sanction.  Any  measure  thus 
conditioned  must,  of  necessity,  be  beneficial.  And 
these  ignorant  petitioners  have,  with  surprising  suc- 
cess, collected  an  overwhelming  mass  of  facts,  confirm- 
atory of  the  safety  and  wisdom  of  adhering  to  well- 
settled  principles.  Allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Binney 
is  not  so  very  ignorant  nor  so  skeptical  as  he  professes 
to  be.  He  owes  most  of  his  knowledge  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  much  of  his  faith,  to  the  light  with  which 
the  colored  men  have  illuminated  his  understanding. 
It  is  to  them  he  is  indebted  for  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  wherever  the  experiment  of  educating  the  blacks 
and  whites  together  has  been  fairly  tried,  success  has 
crowned  the  effort.  He  knows,  as  well  as  we  do,  that, 
in  the  Bridgham-Street  School,  this  very  summer,  the 
experiment  tried  there  on  a  small  scale,  on  the  sole 
responsibility  of  a  humane  teacher,  worked  so  well 
that  the  Committee  peremptorily  put  a  stop  to  it,  and 
turned  the  two  colored  children  into  the  street.  He 
knows,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  only  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  from  that  same  school,  over  in  Elmwood,  just 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Binney's  Committee, 
there  are  in  one  school  eighteen  or  twenty  colored  chil- 
dren in  constant  attendance,  and  no  trouble.  He 
knows, — for  the  evidence  has  been  placed  in  his  hands 
by  these  ignorant  petitioners, — that,  in  every  school 
in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  other  States  where  the  same 
policy  is  pursued,  there  is  none  of  that  terrible  tumult 
between  white  and  colored  pupils  which  Mr.  Binney 
and  his  friends  are  so  often  asserting,  and  so  cxulting- 
ly  predicting. 

I  have  outrun  my  limits,  and  will  leave  Mr.  Binney 
with  his  constituents  and  the  readers  of  the  Liberator. 
D.  B.  H. 


COLORED  CHILDREN  AND  TEE  PROVI- 
DENCE SCHOOLS. 

Providence,  Aug.  20,  1861. 
The  only  legal  obstacle  to  an  equality  of  school  pri- 
vileges in  this  city  is  the  construction  authoritatively 
put  upon  section  second  of  the  "  Ordinance  in  rela- 
tion to  Public  Schools,"  which  reads  thus: — "There 
shall  he  three  Public  Schools  maintained  exclusively 
for  the  instruction  of  colored  children,  tho  grades 
thereof  to  be  determined,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
School  Committee."  In  this  brief  paragraph,  and 
this  alone,  the  School  Committee  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil profess  to  find  their  authority  for  closing  the  doors 
of  all  the  white  schools  in  the  city,  the  High  School 
included,  against  all  shades  of  colored  pupils.  Time 
and  again,  but  thus  far  in  vain,  have  the  colored  citi- 
zons  and  their  friends   petitioned  the  School  Commit- 


Subjects,  who  are  driven  by  a  despot  to  battle,  only 
need  for  enthusiasm  the  order  or  hope  of  favor  from 
their  master.  Men,  who  belong  to  themselves,  need, 
to  expose  their  life  to  bullets,  an  idea  which  warms 
and  fills  them,  in  opposition  to  another  which  excites 
their  hatred.  They  must  not  only,  on  their  side,  have 
a  cause  which  has  their  love,  but  also  an  enemy  op- 
posed to  them,  whom  they  hate  fiercely  with  his  cause. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  only  thing  which  converts  the 
barbarians  of  the  South  into  Boldiers :  they  hate  the 
men  of  the"  North.  They  feel  themselves  in  entire, 
unadulterated  opposition  to  everything  that  repre- 
sents the  North,  as  the  robber  feels  himself  in  entire 
opposition  to  moral  society;  and,  therefore,  their  mil- 
itary action  takes  that  character  of  decision  and  re- 
gardlessness,  which  alone  can  make  them  formidable. 
They  are  never  taught  that  they  are  fighting  against 
friends,  but  only  against  worthy  objects  of  their  mus- 
kets and  bow;e-knives.  They  are  enemies,  and  act  as 
enemies,  whose  aim  is  the  destruction  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

But  is  it  so  on  the  side  of  the  North  ?  This  ques- 
tion, the  eunuchs  and  old  women  may  answer,  who, 
until  now,  have  conducted  the  war  and  inspired  the 
soldiers.  Have  they  not  said  every  third  word,  that 
the  war  was  carried  ou  only  against  "brothers'"? 
Cannon,  cartridges,  bullets,  against  "  brothers " ! 
Slave-dealers,  assassins,  barbarians,  pirates,  brutes, 
your  "  brothers  "  ?  If  you  really  fight  against  "broth- 
ers," ye  Christian  souls,  take  prayer-books  instead  of 
guns  into  your  hands,  and  let  psalms  be  heard  instead 
of  the  roar  of  cannon  I  Is  not  the  official  nonsense 
about  "brotherhood"  the  best  means  to  pervert  all 
military  spirit  in  the  beginning,  and  to  paralyze  alt 
power  of  attack?  Must  not  the  hand  on  the  barrel 
and  the  finger  on  the  trigger  lose  their  firmness  when, 
behind  the  backs  of  the  soldiers,  is  heard  eternaUy 
the  official  cry,  "  You  are  fighting  and  shooting  broth- 
ers !  "  when  the  representatives  of  the  nation  should 
thunder,  instead,  in  their  ears,  "  You  are  fighting  and 
shooting  criminals,  knaves,  barbarians,  the  outcasts  of 
humanity !  "  Fill  the  soldiers  with  the  right  hatred, 
and  they  will  have  the  right  courage.  Bad  enough  is 
it  if  a  shameful  defeat,  instead  of  moral  repulsion, 
must  be  the  school  of  this  hatred ;  but  better,  even,  is 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  than  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
towards  the  representatives  of  shame  and  barbarism. 

But  then,  what  is  the  idea  that  urges  the  Northern 
soldier  to  battle?  What  is  he  to  think  of  the  mad 
cry  for  "  the  Union,"  which  can  only  appear  to  his 
eyes  as  a  rude  battle-field  of  eternal  confusion  and 
barbarism,  if  the  opposition  of  slavery  to  freedom 
continues  ?  And  what  is  he  to  think  of  a  war  for 
the  Constitution,  which  he  left  unmolested  at  home, 
and  which  was  as  little  esteemed  at  the  South  before 
it  is  during  the  conflict? 

All  the  watchwords  and  mottoes  which  have  been 
hitherto  used  to  inspire  the  Northern  army  do  not 
touch  its  very  heart,  and  do  not  give  it  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  opposition  towards  its  enemy.  The 
only  men  who  have  comprehended,  realized  the  na- 
ture of  this  opposition  have  been  the  Germans,  and, 
therefore,  they  have,  when  opportunity  has  been  given 
them,  been  effective  enemies  against  the  rebels- 
See  to  it  that  the  troops  of  the  North  represent  a 
whole,  like  those  of  the  South,  and  they  will  also  be- 
come whole  soldiers.  Let  freedom,  entire  free- 
dom, comprising  Union,  Constitution,  Civilization, 
and  all  else,  be  written  on  their  banner ;  then  will  they 
know  that  they  represent  the  opposition  to  slavery 
and  barbarism;  for  which  the  Southerners  make  war; 
then  will  they  say  to  themselves  that  they  must  never 
rest  uutil  they  have  destroyed  what  they  oppose.  _^—~- 

Physical  courage  Americans  do  not  lack,  but  higher 
moral  courage,  that  courage  which  does  not'iiesJtate  to 
speak  the  true  word,  and  to  stand  up  openly  and  frank- 
ly for  the  truth.  Over  the  whole  battle  of  the  North 
has  been  displayed,  till  now,  as  the  war  motto,  a  gr.:at 
lie — the  lie  that  this  is  no  war  against  slavery.  A  nd 
that  this  is  a  fie  is  better,  indeed,  than  if  it  were  tru;h. 
The  whole  North  has  been  branded,  hitherto,  with  the 
stamp  of  moral  cowardice,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
war,  does  not  dare  to  call  the  real  point  of  conflice»£j— ^-^ j,  _ 
its  true  name,  and  to  attack  it  directly.  So  long  as 
this  cowardice  rules,  and  gives  the  war  its  character, 
so  long  will  it  communicate  itself  to  the  soldiers,  and 
enervate  them  morally  ;  and  so  long  will  they  be  un- 
able to  go  into  battle  with  undivided  heart  and  real 
enthusiasm.  There  is  something  like  a  bad  conscience 
that  haunts  the  whole  Northern  conduct  of  this  war; 
and,  so  long  as  this  bad  conscience  shall  not  he  ban- 
ished by  open,  true,  entire  standing  forth  for  the  whole 
cause,  the  panic  remains  in  all  the  forests  of  the  South, 
and  awaits  a  new  occasion. 

Freedom,  entire  freedom,  destruction  of  slavery  and 
all  barbarism,  radical  purification  of  the  Republic  from 
all  the  filth  and  decay  which  defile  and  threaten  it — 
make  this  your  battle-cry,  then,  in  spite  of  masked 
batteries,  and  in  spite  of  the  despair  of  an  enemy  strug- 
gling for  his  life,  and  the  spirit  of  the  North  will  stand 
so  firmly,  and  will  penetrate  so  indomitably,  that  no 
paroxysm  of  panic  can  again  disturb  its  assurance  of 
victory,  or  stop  its  march. 

The  later  history  of  this  Republic  shows  you  a  man 
who,  standing  alone,  opposed  to  the  whole  South  thirst- 
ing for  revenge,  though  sure  of  death,  could  neverthe- 
less by  no  panic  be  made  untrue  to  himself.  But  this 
was  a  man  who  did  not  hide  his  designs  behind  a  false 
opposition  ;  he  had  the  courage  to  be  and  to  wish  for 
something  complete;  moreover,  he  called  his  enemies 
by  the  right  name,  as  "  robbers  and  murderers,"  nor 
did  he  degrade  his  reason  and  manhood  by  a  "  brother- 
ly "  obtrusion  upon  those  whom  he  hated  and  de- 
spised. How  high  does  this  man  stand  above  those 
who  are  now  carrying  on  a  war  for  the  so-called  ban- 
ner on  which  they  dare  not  write  the  word,  Freedom  ! 
So  long  as  you  dare  not  plant  the  banner  of  John 
Brown,  and  act  in  his  spirit,  so  long  do  you  lack  true 
courage  and  heroism.  Had  you  erected  a  monument 
of  honor  to  that  hero  at  Charlestown,  you  would  not 
have  left  behind  you  at  Manassas  a  monument  of 
shame. 


THE  COUKAQE  OP  THE  AMEEIOAHS. 

[Translated  from  the  Pionier  for  tho  Liberator.] 

A  reader  of  the  Pionier,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
finds  in  the  flight  of  the  Union  army  from  Manassas 
to  Washington,  and  in  the  simultaneous  retirement  of 
the  rebels  to  Richmond,  a  proof  that  Americans  lack 
courage.  He  means,  that -this  flight  was  so  entirely 
without  reason,  the  loss  being  only  a  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  that  it  can  only  he  explained  by  a  lack 
of  courage,  and  dwells , especially  upon  the  circum- 
stance that,  at  that  time,  the  Irish,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  battle,  were  for  the  most  part  worn  out, 
while  the  Germans  stood  in  reserve  at  Oentreville. 
According  to  this,  the  Americans,  when  reduced  to 
themselves,  fled  from  each  other;  the  one  to  Wash- 
ington, the  other  to  Richmond. 

We  cannot  agree  with  this  definition.  First,  the 
physical  courage,  in  rank  and  file,  is  always  the  hist 
which  we  doubt  in  a  people,  because  it  is  altogether 
too  common  and  cheap  a  virtue.  Then,  all  reports 
agree  that,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  panic,  the 
troops  in  general  bore  themselves  bravely  in  the  bat- 
tle, although  the  boastful  accounts  of  the  local  press, 
which  give  a  place  of  honor  in  the  telegraphic  dis- 
patches to  every  wounded  horse,  necessitate  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  estimate  of  the  deeds  ac- 
complished. But  the  principal  thing  is  thai,  except 
in  large  citiae  and  other  nurseries  of  elleininuey, 
Americans,  through  their  natural  disposition  and 
whole  training,  are  not  made  for  cowards.  Where 
they  are  or  appear  to  he  so,  their  nature,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  for  the  moment  misled  or  repressed  by  per- 
nicious influences;  for  instance,  by  the  spirit  of  hag- 
gling, or  legal  narrowness.  But,  in  general,  we  be- 
lieve that  nowhere  can  better  "  fighting  material  "  he 
found  than  among  Americans  ;  and  tills  will  certainly 
he  proved  true,  when  tliey  become  ue^iistomed  to  mil- 
itary discipline,  acquire  greater  M-lf-rcliance  through 
practice  of  anus,  and,  what  is  the  prinripal  thing,  are 
led  every  whero  by  able  officers,  and  set  in  motion  by 
right  motives. 


$±0  PARKER  $40 

Sewing   Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

THIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread.  Family 
Machine,  made  aud  licensed  under  tho  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  .t  Wilson,  nnd  Grover  A  Itakcr,  and  its 
eons t.r ne tiim  is  the  host  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  hy  these  parties,  and  the  patents  "l" 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  ut  the  last-  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  arc  tho  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made.  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 

EST  Sales  Hoom,  188  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1861.  3 in. 

IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY. 

Report   of  the  Jvihjrs   of  the  last  Fair  of  the   Massachusetts 

Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

"  Feru  Parker's  Saw-ntti  Machines.    This  Machine  is 

so  constructed  thai  It  embraces  tho  combinations  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Bll&a  Howe..  Jr.,  Wheeler 
,t  Wilson,  ami  Orover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
tribute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  arc  sold  from  $-10  to 
$120  each.  They  aro  very  perfect  In  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  get  deranged.  The  food,  which 
is  a  v«3  essential  point,  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  The  apparatus  for  guaging  the  length 
of  stitch  is  verv  simple  ami  elective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  la  well  arranged.  There  is  another  leatuio 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  vir.  :  there  is  no 
wheel  below  the  table  between  the  standards!,    to   eomo   in 

oontaot  "itii  the  dicss  of  the  opwfttor,  and  Ifaorafon  m 

danger  lYom  oil  or  dirt.  This  tmiehine  makes  the  double 
lock-stitch,  hot  is  so  aminiiod  that  it  hiys  the  ridge  upon 
tho  hack  qultd  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  in  a  great 
mniMiio.  n  id  the  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ao- 
count," 
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££?"  TERMS  —  Two  dollars  and  iifty  conts  por  annum, 
in  inlvanco. 

[15P  Five  copies  will  bo  sent  to  ono  address  for  ten 
dollars,  if  payment  bo  made  iu  advance, 

|3f"  All  remittances  aro  to  bo  made,  and  all  letters  re- 
lating to  tbo  pecuniary  concerns  of  tbo  paper  aro  to  be 
directed  (tost  paid)  to  tbo  General  Agent. 

[i2F*  Advertisements  inserted  at  Iho  rate  of  five  cents  per 
line. 

[g|F~  Tbo  Agents  of  tbo  American,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Michigan"  Anti-Slavery  Societies  aro 
authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  Tun  Liberator. 

Q5P  The  following  gentlemen  constitute  tbo  Financial 
Committee,  but  aro  not  responsible  for  any  debts  of  the 
paper,  viz  : — Francis  Jackson,  Edmund  Quincv,  Eumund 
Jackson,  and  Wendell   Phillips, 


The  United  States  Constitution  ia  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  helL" 

OT  "  What  order  of  men  under  the  mont  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  moat  aristocratic  of  republics,  wa8  ever 
invcBtod  with  Huch  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  aa  that 
of  tho  Beparato  and  exclusive  representation  of  lean  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  tho  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  tho  ehair  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
nion?  This  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  ono 
epecies  of  property  concentrated  In  tho  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  mon  in  the  community,  more  adverse  to  tho  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pcrnicioiM  to  tho  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  tho  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  U 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  tho  politl* 
cat  theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  bo  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tbo  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  tho 
name  of  persons.  'Little  did  tho  members  of  tbo  Conven- 
tion from  tho  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  bidden  under  tho  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."  JOUN   QUINCY  Al>AM3. 


WJI.  LLOYD  GAEEISOlf,  Editor. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND    THE    PUttl- 
TIVE  SLAVE  LAW. 

Some  time  since,  Marshal  McDowell  (United 
States  Marshal  for  Kansas,)  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  General,  stating  that  ho 
did  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  return  fugitives  to  Mis- 
souri, until  she  became  more  loyal,  and  asking  for 
advice  on  that  subject.  The  following  was  the  re- 
ply :— 

Attorney  General's  Office,  ) 
July  23,  18(31.      J 
J.  L.  McDowell,  U.  S.  Marshal,  Kansas  : 

Silt,— Your  letter  of  the  11th  of  July,  received  19th, 
(under  frank  of  Senator  Lane,  Kansas,)  asks  advice 
whether  or  no  you  should  give  your  official  services  in 
the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

It-  is  the  President's  constitutional  duty  to  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  That 
means  all  the  laws.  He  has  no  right  to  discriminate, 
no  right  to  execute  the  laws  he  likes,  and  leave  un- 
executed those  he  dislikes.  And,  of  course,  you  and 
I,  his  subordinates,  can  have  no  wider  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion than  he  has.  Missouri  is  a  State  in  the  Union. 
The  insurrectionary  disorders  in  Missouri  are  but  in- 
dividual crimes,  and  do  not  change  the  legal  status  of 
the  State,  nor  change  its  obligations  as  a  member  of 
the  Union. 

A  refusal,  by  a  ministerial  officer,  to  execute  any  law 
which  properly  belongs  to  his  office,  is  official  misde- 
meanor, of  which  I  do  not  doubt  the  President  would 
take  notice.  Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  BATES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  from  the  above  that  the  Ad- 
ministration mean  to  give  no  countenance  to  the 
views  and  machinations  of  what  used  to  be  familiar- 
ly called  "  the  Abolition  wing  of  the  Republican 
party,"  or  to  Wendell  Phillips,  Giddings,  Garrison, 
and  the  like. 

It  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  for  subordinates  to  be 
construing  the  Constitution  and  limiting  their  duties 
to  suit  their  prejudices  or  convenience.  Hence  Mar- 
shal McDowell  must  not  be  astonished  to  find  him- 
self rebuked  for  assuming  that  Missouri  is  not  in  the 
Union.  It  was  somewhat  approaching  the  height  of 
impudence  for  any  Marshal  to  decide  the  question 
for  Missouri,  as  Marshal  McDowell  decided  it,  in 
view  of  the  action  of  our  Convention. 

The  President,  as-will  be  perceived  by  Mr.  Bates's 
letter,  is  determined  that  the  laws  of  Congress  shall 
be  executed,  and  constitutional  obligations  faithfully 
complied  with.  He  has  assumed  that  where  no  law 
•exists,  and  the  Constitution  is  in  imminent  danger, 
he  may  proceed  to  seize  hold  of  the  most  obvious 
means  for  its  defence.  But  this  is  only  in  tremen- 
dous exigencies,  when  the  life  of  the  nation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  threatened,  and  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  republican  government  can  be  maintained 
in  strength  and  dignity  is  in  danger  of  being  instant- 
ly decided  in  the  negative.  At  such  times,  the  Presi- 
dent assumes  that,  in  the  implied  contemplation  of 
the  Constitution,  he  has  a  right  to  spring  to  its  de- 
fence in  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Dictator,  lest  the 
Republic  be  ruined  before  it  can  be  regularly  saved. 
But  such  action  supposes  a  crisis  which  will  not 
probably  be  the  experience  of  a  well-regulated  na- 
tion once  in  a  century.  But  beeause  a  President— 
the  Chief  Magistrate— may  disregard  the  directions 
of  a  statute  at  such  a  time,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  his  subordinates  may  do  it  at  any  time,  when  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  private  judgment  they  choose 
to  act  both  absurdly  and  disobediently. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Bates,  as  evincing  both  the  will- 
ingness and  determination  of  the  Administration  to 
give  all  parts  of  the  Union  the  benefits  of  the  guar- 
antees secured  by  the  Constitution,  so  that  the  rights, 
interests  and  property  of  all  good  and  true  citizens 
shall  be  protected  alike,  is  one  which  will  be  read 
with  great  pleasure  by  at  least  four-fifths,  if  not  five- 
sixths,  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. — St. 
Louis  Republican. 


Seditious  Radicalism.  The  United  States 
have  been  brought  into  the  present  straits  in  part 
by  the  seditious  radicalism  of  such  journals  as  the 
Liberator  and  the  Tribune.  All  men  now  see  the 
evil,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  abate  it  are  overstepping 
the  limits  of  reason  and  justice,  and  sometimes  not  un- 
naturally making  mistakes  in  their  objects.  Speak- 
ing for  ourselves  as  journalists,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  law  of  the  press  is  one  of 
the  imperative  exigencies  of  public  order  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  To  overawe,  or  to  crush  it  by  any  vio- 
lent or  arbitrary  means,  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfriend- 
ly to  public  and  private  liberty.  Bat  t»  put  on  trial 
for  deliberate  examination  and  conviction,  if  guilty, 
those  who  stir  up  sedition  and  disunion  in  the  Union, 
would  be  not  only  salutary  and  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  self-defence,  but,  we  believe,  has  become 
a  necessity.  We  might  for  a  time  have  a  good  many 
trials  of  this  sort.  But  the  excitement  would  be  a 
healthy  one.  The  careful  investigation  and  elucida- 
tion of  principles  essential  to  free  institutions  would 
be  extremely  useful.  The  public  taste  and  the 
standing  of  public  morals,  as  well  as  judgment,  would 
be  animated  and  elevated  by  it. — Boston  Courier. 
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fgg=  Wendell  Phillips  and  other  Abolitionists  urge 
incessantly  upon  the  Administration  a  proclamation 
of  emancipation  to  the  slaves.  They  can  see  noth- 
ing worth  gaining  in  a  war  to  uphold  the  best  of 
governments,  the  freest  of  constitutions,  the  hitherto 
unimpeded  authority  of  law,  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  unless  their  wretched  crotchets  can  also  get 
furtherance  in  its  conflicts. 

The  Secession  organs  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
by  a  different  road.  They  hope  the  government 
will  commit  itself  to  the  impolicy  of  wholesale  eman^ 
cipation,  because  in  that  event  they  know  that  we 
should  have  a  united  South  to  fight,  no  loyal  Union 
men  there  to  work  with  us,  a  divided  North,  an  in- 
terrupted, crippled,  and  ineffectual  war,  and  thus 
should  entail  upon  the  nation  inevitably  the  very 
disruption  to  prevent  which  the  North  has  risen  to 
arms.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Secessionists  and 
Abolitionists  have  fought  the  same  enemy. — New 
York  World. 


Our  Soldiers  in  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. 
— A  writer  in  the  Savannah  (Georgia')  Republican 
asks  the  question:  "How  shall  we  dispose  of  the 
prisoners?" — and  answers  it  as  follows:— 

"  Let  tho  Quartermaster- Gen  oral  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  issue  his  proclamation,  stating  that  the 
prisoners  will  be  hired  out  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
some  specified  time,  and  in  such  number  as  the  hirer 
may  desire.  I  know  of  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  a 
rice  planter,  who  would  gladly  take  two  hundred  of 
the  Yankees  on  his  plantation  to  build  up  and  mend 
the  dams  of  his  fields.  He  is  more  desirous  of  doing 
this,  he  says,  as  the  Northern  gazettes  have  long  as- 
serted that  we  can  do  without  negro  labor,  and  he 
is  anxious  of  testing  the  question.  One  good  black 
driver  to  every  forty  Yankees  would  insure  good  or- 
der and  lively  work  among  them." 


THE  SOUECE  OF  OUR  TROUBLES. 

We  have  received  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet, 
just  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  entitled 
"  The  Social  Significance  of  our  Institutions  : 
An  Oration  delivered  by  request  of  the  Citizens  at 
Newport,  E.  I.,  July  4th,  18G1,  by  Henry  James." 
We  give  below  its  instructive  and  telling  conclusion. 

It  is  idle  to  talk, — as  silly  people,  however,  will 
talk,  as  all  people  will  talk  whose  gross,  grovelling 
hearts  go  back  to  the  Jiesh-pots  of  Egypt,  when  they 
eat  bread  to  the  full, — it  is  idle  to  talk  of  our  politi- 
cal troubles  as  springing  up  out  of  the  ground,  as 
having  no  graver  origin  than  paity  fanaticism  or 
folly.  These  troubles,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  in- 
evitable fruit  of  our  very  best  growth,  the  sure  har- 
bingers, I  am  persuaded,  of  that  rising  Sun  of 
Righteousness  whose  beams  shall  never  again  know 
eclipse.  They  are  merely  an  evidence,  on  a  larger 
scale  and  in  a  public  sphere,  of  the  discord  which 
every  righteous  man  perceives  at  some  time  or  other 
to  exist  between  his  essential  human  spirit  and  his 
perishable  animal  flesh.  For  every  nation  is  in  hu- 
man form,  is  in  fact  but  an  aggregate  or  composite 
form  of  manhood,  greatly  grander  and  more  complex 
than  the  simple  forms  of  which  it  is  made  up,  but 
having  precisely  the  same  intense  unity  within  itself, 
and  claiming,  like  each  of  them,  a  quickening,  con- 
trolling spirit,  and  an  obedient  servile  body.  This 
animating,  controlling  spirit  of  our  national  polity, 
like  that  of  our  own  private  souls,  is  Divine,  comes 
from  God  exclusively,  and  is  only  revealed,  never  ex- 
hausted,  only  embodied  or  empowered,  never  be- 
littled or  enfeebled,  by  the  literal  symbols  in  which 
human  wisdom  contrives  to  house  it.  That  part  of 
the  letter  of  our  Constitution  which  best  reveals  the 
majestic  human  spirit  that  animates  our  polity  is  of 
course  its  preamble.  But  the  real  divinity  of  the  na- 
tion, its  vital,  imperishable  holiness,  resides  not  in 
any  dead  parchment,  but  only  in  the  righteous,  un- 
selfish lives  of  those  who  see  in  any  constitution  but 
the  luminous  letter  of  their  inward  spiritual  faith, 
but  the  visible  altar  of  their  invisible  worship,  and 
rally  around  it,  therefore,  with  the  joyous,  unshrink- 
ing devotion  not  of  slaves  but  of  men. 

Now,  such  being  the  undoubted  spirit  of  our  pol- 
ity, what  taint  was  there  in  its  material  constitution, 
in  our  literal  maternal  inheritance,  to  affront  this 
righteous  paternal  spirit  and  balk  its  rich  promise,  by 
turning  us  its  children  from  an  erect,  sincere,  hopeful 
and  loving  brotherhood  of  men  intent  upon  univer- 
sal aims,  into  a  herd  of  greedy,  luxurious  swine,  into 
a  band  of  unscrupulous  political  adventurers  and 
sharpers,  the  stink  of  whose  corruption  pervades  the 
blue  spaces  of  ocean,  penetrates  Europe,  and  sickens 
every  struggling  nascent  human  hope  with  despair  ? 
The  answer  leaps  at  the  ears;   it  is  Slavery,  and 
Slavery  only.     This  is  the  poison  which  lurked  al- 
most harmless  at  first  in  our  body  politic,  and  to 
which  its  righteous  soul  is  an  utter  stranger ;    this  is 
the  curse  we  inherited  from  the  maternal  English 
Eve,  out  of  whose  somewhat  loose,  lascivious  lap  we 
sprung.     But  of  late  years  the  poison  has  grown  so 
rank  and  pervasive,  making  its  citadel,  indeed,  the 
very  heart  of  the  commonwealth,  or  those  judicial 
and  legislative  chambers  whence  all  the  tides  of  its 
activity  proceed,  that  each  successive  political  admin- 
istration of  the  country  proves  more  recreant  to  hu- 
manity than  its  predecessor,  until  at  last  we  find 
shameless,  God-forsaken  men,  holding  high  place  in 
the  government,  become  so  rabid  with  its  virus  as  to 
mistake  its  slimy,  purulent  ooze  for  the  ruddy  tide  of 
life,  and  commend  its  foul  and  fetid  miasm  to  us  as 
the  fragrant  breath  of  assured  health.     It  is  easy 
enough  to  falsify  the  divinity  which  is  shaping  our 
constitutional  action,  wherever  a  will  exists  to  do  so. 
Men  whose  most  cherished  treasure  can  be  buttoned 
up  in  their  breeches  pocket,  and  whose  heart,  of 
course,  is  with  their  treasure,  are  doubtless  panting 
to  convince  the  country  that  we  have  already  done 
enough  for  honor,  and  the  sooner  a  sham  peace  is 
hurried  up,  the  better.     It  only  needs  a  wily  wolf  of 
this  sort  to  endue  himself  here  and  there  in  sheep's 
clothing,  and  bleat  forth  a  cunning,  pathetic  lament 
over  the  causeless  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 
our  bread-and-butter  interests,  to  see  dozens  of  stu- 
pid sheep  taking  up  in  their  turn  the  sneaking,  hypo- 
critical bleat,  and  preparing  their  innocent  fleece  for 
his  dishonest,  remorseless  shears.      The  friends  of 
Mammon  are  numerous  in  every  community ;   but, 
blessed  be  God,  they  nowhere  rule  in  the  long  run. 
They  are  numerous  enough  to  give  an  odious  flavor 
to  the  broth;  but  they  never  constitute  its  body.     It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  err  in  this  great  crisis  of 
our  destiny,  a  crisis  to  which  that  of  our  national 
birth  or  independence  yields  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, as  much  as  body  yields  to  soul,  flesh  to  spirit, 
childhood  to  manhood.     For  this  is  the  exact  crisis 
we  are  in ;    the  transition  from  youth  to  manhood, 
from  appearance  to  reality,  from  passing  shadow  to 
deathless  substance.     Every  man  and  every  nation 
of  men  encounters  somewhere  in  its  progress  a  criti- 
cal hour,  big  with  all  its  future  fate ;   and  woe  be  to 
the  man,  woe  be  to  the  nation,  who  believes  that  this 
sacred  responsibility  can  be  trifled  with  !     To  every 
man  and  to  every  nation  it  means  eternal  life  or 
eternal  death  ;   eternal  liberty  or  eternal  law  ;  the 
heaven  of  free,  spontaneous  order,  or  the  hell  of  en- 
forced prudential  obedience.     There  is  no  man  who 
hears  me  who  does  not  know  something  of  this  bit- 
ter sweat  and  agony  ;  whose  petty,  trivial  cares  have 
not  been  dignified  and  exalted  by  some  glimpse  of 
this  hidden  inward  fight ;  who  has  not  at  times  heard 
the  still  small  voice  of  truth  on  the  one  hand  coun- 
selling him  to  do  the  right  thing,  though  ruin  yawn 
upon  his  hopes, — counselling  him  to  force  himself  to 
do  the  honest  thing,  though  it  cost  him  tears  of  blood, 
— and  the  earthquake  voice  of  hell  on  the  other,  or 
the  fiery  breath  of  passion  infuriated  by  long  starva- 
tion, doing  its  best  to  drown  and  devour  it.     Our 
national  life,  believe  me,  is  at  that  exact  pass  in  this 
awful  moment,  and  nowhere  else.     It  is  tho  hour  of 
our  endless  rise  into  all  beautiful  human  proportions, 
into  all  celestial  vigor  and  beatitude,  or  of  our  end- 
less decline  into  all  infcrnality  and  uneleanness,  and 
into  the  inevitable  torments  which  alone  discipline 
such  uneleanness.     And  we  must  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  fight  it  manfully  out  to  its  smiling,  bliss- 
ful end,  feeling  that  it  is  not  our  own  battle  alone, 
that  we  are  not  fighting  for  our  own  country  only, 
for  our  own  altars  and  firesides  as  men  have  .fought 
hitherto,  but  for  the  altars  and  firesides  of  universal 
man,  for  the  ineradicable  rights  of  human  nature  it- 
self.    Let  bloated  European  aristocracies  rejoice  in 
our  calamities;    let  tho  mutton-headed  hereditary 
legislators  of  England  raise  a  shout  of  insult  and 
exultation  over  our  anticipated  downfall ;  the  honest, 
unsophisticated  masses  everywhere  will  do  us  justice, 
for  they  will  soon  see,  spite  of  all  efforts  to  blind 
them,  that  we  occupy  in  this  supreme  moment  no 
petty  Thermopylae  guarding  some  paltry  Greece,  but 
the  broad  majestic  pass  that  commands  the  deathless 
wealth  and  worth  of  human  nature  itself,  the  Ther- 
inopylie  of  the  human  mind;   they  will  soon  see,  in 
fact,  that  our  flags  aro  waving,  our  trumpets  sound- 


in",  our  cannon  showering  their  deathful  h.ail,4not:j 
merely  to  avenge  men's  outraged  political  faith  and 
honor,  but  to  vindicate  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the 
human  form  itself,  which  for  the  first  time  in  history 
is  Divinely  bound  up  with  that  faith  and  honor. 

This  is  the  exact  truth  of  the  case.'  The  political 
tumble-down  we  have  met  with  is  no  accident,  as 
unprincipled  politicians  would  represent  it.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  an  inevitable  expansion  of  the  human 
mind  itself,  of  an  advancing  social  consciousness  in 
the  race,  an  ever-widening  sense  of  human  unity, 
which  will  no  longer  be  content  with  the  old  chan- 
nels of  thought,  the  old  used-up  clothes  of  the  mind, 
but  irresistibly  demands  larger  fields  of  speculation, 
freer  bonds  of  intercourse  and  fellowship.  We  have 
only  frankly  to  acknowledge  this  great  truth,  in  or- 
der to  find  the  perturbation  and  anxiety  which  now 
invade  our  unbelieving  bosoms  dispelled ;  in  order 
to  hear  henceforth,  in  every  tone  of  the  swelling  tur- 
bulence that  fills  our  borders,  no  longer  forebodings 
of  disease,  despair,  and  death,  but  prophecies  of  the 
highest  health,  of  kindling  hope,  of  exuberant  right- 
eousness, and  endless  felicity  for  every  man  of  wo- 
man born.  "  I  was  once,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  I 
was  once  in  a  numerous  crowd  of  spirits,  in  which 
everything  appeared  at  sixes  and  sevens:  they  com- 
plained, saying  that  now  a  total  destruction  was  at 
hand,  for  in  that  crowd  nothing  appeared  in  conso- 
ciation, but  everything  loose  and  confused,  and  this 
made  them  fear  destruction,  which  they  supposed 
also  would  be  total.  But  in  the  midst  of  their  con- 
fusion and  disquiet,  I  perceived  a  soft  sound,  angeli- 
cally sweet,  in  which  was  nothing  but  what  was  or- 
derly. The  angelic  choirs  thus  present  were  within 
or  at  the  centre,  and  the  crowd  of  persons  to  whom 
appertained  what  was  disorderly  were  without  or  at 
the  circumference.  This  flowing  angelic  melody 
continued  a  long  time,  and  it  was  told  me  that  here- 
by was  signified  how  the  Lord  rules  confused  and 
disorderly  things  which  are  upon  the  surface,  name- 
ly, by  virtue  of  a  pacific  principle  in  the  depths  or  at 
the  centre;  zvhereby  the  disorderly  things  upon  the  sur- 
face are  reduced  to  order,  each  being  restored  from  the 
error  of  its  nature"  The  pacific  and  restorative 
principle  which  in  the  same  way  underlies  all  our 
political  confusion  and  disorder,  and  which  will  ir- 
resistibly shape  our  national  life  to  its  own  righteous 
and  orderly  issues,  is  the  rising  sentiment  of  human 
society  or  fellowship,  the  grand,  invincible  faith  of 
man's  essential  unity  and  brotherhood.  The  social 
conscience,  the  conscience  of  what  is  due  to  every 
man  as  man,  having  the  same  divine  origin  and  tho 
same  divine  destiny  with  all  other  men,  is  becoming 

Ereternaturally  quickened  in  our  bosoms  ;  and  woe 
etide  the  church,  woe  betide  the  state,  that  ven- 
tures to  say  to  that  conscience,  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  further  ! 

Slavery  has  this  incredible  audacity.  Slavery, 
which  is  the  only  institution  of  our  European  inheri- 
tance we  have  left  unmodified,  confronts  and  spits 
upon  this  rising  tide  of  God's  righteousness  in  the 
soul  of  man.  Slavery  boldly  denies  what  ail  our 
specific  culture  affirms,  namely,  the  inviolable  sancti- 
ty of  human  affection  in  every  form,  the  inviolable 
freedom  of  human  thought  in  every  direction.  The 
cultivated  intelligence  of  the  race  abhors  the  claim 
of  any  human  being  to  possess  an  absolute  property 
in  any  other  being,  that  is,  a  property  unvivified  by 
the  other's  unforced,  spontaneous  gift.  Slavery  af- 
firms this  diabolic  pretension, — affirms  the  unquali- 
fied title  of  the  master  to  outrage,  if  need  be,  the 
sacredest  instincts  of  natural  affection  in  the  slave, 
and  to  stifle  at  need  his  feeblest  intellectual  expan- 
sion. Accordingly,  the  heart  of  man,  inspired  by 
God  and  undepraved  by  Mammon,  pronounces  sla- 
very with  no  misgiving  an  unmitigated  infamy ;  and 
the  intelligence  of  man,  thence  enlightened,  declares 
that  its  empire  shall  not  be  extended.  We  have  no 
right  to  say  that  evil  shall  not  exist  where  it  already 
does  exist  without  our  privity  ;  but  we  have  not  only 
all  manner  of  right,  both  human  and  divine,  to  say 
that  its  existence  shall  not  be  promoted  by  our  ac- 
tive connivance ;  it  is  our  paramount  wisdom  as  men, 
and  our  paramount  obligation  as  citizens,  to  say  so. 
Such,  at  all  events,  is  our  exact  social  attitude  with 
respect  to  slavery.  Every  unsophisticated  soul  of 
man  feels  it  to  be  what  it  actually  is,  namely,  the 
ultimate  or  most  general  form,  and  hence  the  king 
of  all  the  evil  pent  up  in  human  nature;  so  that 
when  it  once  disappears  by  the  clear  indignant  re- 
fusal of  the  human  mind  any  longer  actively  to  co- 
operate with  it,  all  those  interior  and  subtler  shapes 
of  evil  which  now  infest  us,  and  are  held  together  by 
it  as  the  viscera  of  the  body  are  held  together  by 
the  skin,  will  be  dissipated  along  with  it.  We  know 
not  when  the  hour  of  this  great  salvation  shall  strike. 
We  only  know  that  as  God  is  just  and  sovereign,  it 
must  strike  ere  long,  and  that  when  it  does  strike,  the 
morning  stars  of  a  richer  creation  than  has  yet  been 
seen  on  earth  will  sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  in  every  subtlest,  ineffable  realm  of  his  domin- 
ion shout  for  joy.  Our  government  itself  is  waking 
up  from  its  iong  trance ;  is  beginning  to  perceive 
that  there  is  something  sacrcder  than  commerce  on 
earth, — that  the  interests  of  this  very  commerce,  in 
fact,  will  best  be  promoted  by  first  of  all  recognizing 
that  there  are  depths  in  the  human  soul,  demands  of 
immaculate  righteousness  and  assured  peace,  which 
all  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  world  can  never 
satisfy.  In  short,  the  government  is  fast  coming,  let 
us  hope,  to  a  consciousness  of  its  distinctively  social 
or  human  function,  by  practically  confessing  that  its 
supreme  responsibility  is  due  only  to  man,  and  no 
longer  to  persons,  or  infuriated  sectional  exactions. 
Of  course,  in  pursuing  this  career,  it  will  become 
gradually  converted  from  the  mere  tool  it  has  hither- 
to been  for  adroit  political  knaves  to  do  what  they 
plcase  with,  into  a  grandly  social  force,  reflecting 
every  honest  human  want,  fulfilling  every  human  as- 
piration. What  matters  it,  then,  if  we  forfeit  the 
empty  political  prestige  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
with  European  statesmen  ?  Let  us  only  go  on  overt- 
ly to  inaugurate  that  promised  perfect  society  on 
earth,  all  whose  officers  .shall  be  pmce,  and  its  sole 
exactors  righteousness,  by  practically  acknowledging 
on  all  occasions  the  infinite  Divine  Good  enshrined 
in  man's  heart,  tho  infinite  Divine  Truth  enthroned 
in  his  understanding,  and  we  shall  fast  attain  to  a 
social  standing  in  the  eyes  of  European  people*  which 
shall  grandly  compensate  our  mere  political  disasters, 
and  'do  more  to  modify  the  practice  of  European 
statesmen  themselves  than  anything  else  we  could 
possibly  do. 

In  this  state  of  things,  how  jealously  should  we 
watch  tho  Congress  to-day  assembling  at  Washing- 
ton I  How  clear  should  bo  the  watchword  we  tele- 
graph to  guide  their  deliberations  !  Have  we  indeed 
no  higher  monition  for  our  legislature  than  old  heath- 
en Rome  supplied  to  hers,  namely,  to  sec  that  the  Re- 
public suffer  no  damage.  ?  Tho  body  is  much,  but  it 
is  not  the  soul.  Tin:  Republic  is  much,  but  it  is  not 
all.  It  is  much  as  a  means,  but  nothing  as  an  end. 
It  is  much  as  a  means  to  human  advancement,  but 
nothing  as  its  consummation.  It  is  much  as  an  on- 
ward march  of  the  race,  it  is  nothing  whatever  as  its 
final  victory  and  rest.  Lot  us  bo  sure  that,  so  for  as 
we  aro  concerned,  our  legislators  understand  this. 
Let  them  know  that  we  value  the  Republic  so  much, 
only  because  wo  valuo  man  more ;  that  wo  value 
peace,  prosperity,  aud  wealth,  not  as  ends,  but  as 


means  to  an  end,  which  is  justice,  truth,  and  mercy, 
in  which  alone  man's  real  peace,  his  true  prosperity, 
and  his  abiding  wealth  reside,  and  which  will  be  ours 
only  so  long  as  we  are  faithful  to  the  gospel  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  equality.  For  my  part,  if  I 
thought  that  our  rulers  were  going  to  betray  in  this 
agonizing  hour  the  deathless  interest  confided  to 
them,— if  I  thought  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Sew- 
ard were  going  at  last  to  palter  with  the  sublime  in- 
stincts of  peace  aud  righteousness  that  elevated  them 
to  power,  and  give  them  all  their  personal  prestige, 
by  making  the  least  conceivable  further  concession 
to  the  obscene  demon  of  Slavery, — then  I  could  joy- 
fully see  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  scourged  from 
the  sacred  eminence  they  defile,  yea  more,  could  joy- 
fully see  our  boasted  political  house  itself  laid  low 
in  the  dust  forever,  because  in  that  case  its  stainless 
stars  and  stripes  would  have  sunk  from  a  banner  of 
freemen  into  a  dishonored  badge  of  the  most  con- 
temptible people  on  earth ;  a  people  that  bartered 
away  the  fairest  spiritual  birthright  any  people  ever 
yet  were  born  to,  for  the  foulest  mess  of  material 
pottage  ever  concocted  of  shameless  lust  and  tri- 
umphant fraud. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  SOUTH? 

BY  CHARLES  GODFREY  LELAND. 

Of  all  humbugs,  there  are  none  greater  than  so- 
called  unanswerable  arguments.  vVhenever  you 
hear  a  man  allude  to  such  logical  fortresses,  reader, 
as  being  under  his  command,  depend  upon  it  that 
they  have  never  been  attacked  by  a  vigorous  foe, 
aud  that  they  have  been  occupied  by  a  very  vain 
and  vapory  garrison.  No  old  campaigner  in  the 
wars  of  Truth  believes  in  the  existence  of  unan- 
swerable arguments. 

Our  Southern  foes  have  always  been  celebrated 
for  unanswerable  arguments,  and  we  have,  like 
good-natured  ninnies,  generally  conceded  all  and 
everything  to  them.  For  instance,  we  say,  "Yes, 
oh !  certainly,"  when  told  that  slavery  must  always 
exist  "  down  South,"  because  only  the  negro  can 
work  there.  "  Only  the  negro  can  endure  the  cli- 
mate, you  know."  Now  treat  this  specimen  of  the 
unanswerable  with  a  vigorous  denial,  and  see  how 
it  comes  out.  The  experience  of  the  whole  world 
shows  it  to  be  a  flat  lie.  You  cannot  point  me  out 
anything  within  the  whole  range  of  human  efforts 
which  a  negro  can  do,  but  that  a  white  man  can  do 
it  better.  Cotton  can  be  better  cultivated  by  white 
men  than  slaves;  if  a  black  only  lives  till  thirty  on 
a  rice  plantation,  a  white  can  labor  there  till  thirty- 
five  ;  or  if  Indo-Germanic  lives  be  too  expensive, 
the  Cooley,  who  is  a  white  man,  may  serve  at  a 
pinch.  But  this  everlasting  pestilential  rice-field 
business  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
It  is"  not  rice  but  cotton,  for  which  Cuffy  is  kept; 
and  cotton  is  just  as  susceptible  of  small  farm  cul- 
ture as  any  other  plantj  witness  the  German  cotton- 
farm  of  Texas.  As  for  the  intolerable  heat,  it  is 
briefly  an  intolerable  humbug.  There  are  very  few 
points  in  the  South  where  there  is  as  much  suffer- 
ing during  the  summer  months  from  heat  as  in 
Philadelphia,  or  where  the  nights  are  not  cooler 
from  being  relieved  either  by  sea  or  mountain- 
breezes.  Yet,  there  is  probably  more  hard  work 
done  in  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity,  during  the 
summer,  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  same  popula- 
tion, at  the  same  time*  in  the  world.  So  much  for 
an  unanswerable  argument.  Perhaps  there  are 
facts  modifying^  my  own  rebutter.  Yes,  "  and  per- 
haps again."  But  the  argument  is  not  unanswera- 
ble. 

Another  of  these  precious  impregnable  positions 
is  the  one  so  often  advanced  by  my  secession  friends 
in  a  modified  form  of  What  will  he  do  with  it? 
"  Sir,"  exclaims  a  secessionist,  (it  is  remarkable,  by 
the  way,  that  secessionists,  like  all  Southerners,  are 
given  to  what  poor  Winthrop  happily  described  as 
wearing  black  clothes  and  saying  Sir,')  "  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  with  the  South,  even  granting  that 
you  can  conquer  her?  Do  you  expect,  sir,  to  hold 
her  as  a  conquered  province?  And  if  not — what 
then,  sir?"  Just  at  present,  this  particular  unan- 
swerable is  in  high  favor  with  the  doughfaces,  com- 
promisers, and  all  other  varieties  of  that  moral 
mulatto  animal  who  flits,  bat-like,  between  the  con- 
tending armies  of  the  birds  and  beasts.  Suppose 
we  conquer  it,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  South  ? 

Before  attacking  this  fresh  unanswerable,  let  us 
turn  it  well  over.  The  fact  is,  that  the  war,  in  all 
its  relations,  is  as  yet  far  from  being  understood. 
It  takes  longer  to  learn  a  war  than  to  learn  a  lan- 
guage. Nay,  to  fully  comprehend  one,  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  be  born  in  a  war  and  grown  up  to  it, 
A  war  does  not  seriously  paralyze  manufactures, 
disorganize  exchanges  and  reverse  all  the  conditions 
of  business,  when  people  are  familiar  with  and  com- 
prehend it.  The  great  wealthy  towns  of  Europe, 
which  flourished  along  the  old  line  of  Oriental 
trade — Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Bruges,  Ghent  and 
the  rest,  grow  up  in  war.  The  weaver  sat  sword- 
girt  at  his  loom,  and  the  Fugger  drew  his  little  bill 
on  London  as  he  did  his  cross-bow  on  the  enemy. 
They  comprehended  war. 

Let  us,  then,  to  understand  this  war  of  ours,  be- 
gin by  observing  that  no  people  can  be  said  to  real- 
ize it,  who  intuitively  avoid  all  consideration  of  ex- 
treme measures  of  hostility.  To  win,  one  must  be 
Srepared  to  go  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  adversary. 
Ioderately  if  we  can,  fiercely  if  wo  must,  is  the 
rule  popularly  formalized  by  the  exhortation  to 
some  dallier  of  ancient  days  by  the  expression, 
"Shoot,  Luke,  or  give  up  the  gun!"  Here  the 
South  have  an  advantage  over  us;  they  know  their 
guilt,  and  knowing,  dare  more  than  we  do.  They 
have,  consequently,  had  no  scruple  in  adopting  ex- 
tremely severe  measures  from  the  beginning.  They 
have  struck  twelve  to  begin  with.  The  C.  S.  A. 
had  scarcely  entered  on  their  bastard  life,  ere  Jef- 
ferson Davis  promptly  proclaimed  the  adoption  of 
privateering.  Privateering  is,  in  reality,  very  nearly 
an  anagram  for  a  synonym.  Call  it  piratcering, 
and  you  have  what  it  amounts  to,  iu  reality,  since 
there  was  never  yet  a  prize  privateered  in  which 
some  injury  was  not  inflicted  in  some  way  on  neutral 
parties.  We,  however,  do  not  endure  the  sending 
of  vessels  to  "skin"  the  Southern  coast  and  plun- 
der the  sea-side  plantations.  We  have  not  got  so 
far  yet  as  to  retaliate.  Full  retaliation  is  as  yet 
only  a  future  possibility.  Stick  a  pin  there,  reader, 
and  remember  that  from  the  refusing  to  abide  by 
the  election  in  which  they  had  taken  chances,  down 
to  date,  the  Southrons  have,  in  every  instance,  ltd 
in  aggression,  in  impropriety,  in  dishonorable  and 
irritating  outrage. 

Since  long  time,  Northern  men  have  been  fre- 
quently hung,  robbed,  tarred  and  feathered,  or  forci- 
bly enlisted  iu  tho  South.  In  a  few  perfectly  au- 
thentic instances,  women — ladles — have  been  im- 
prisoned and  most  inhumanly  treated,  both  by 
Southern  mobs  and  Southern  magistrates,  l  lie  of- 
fence, in  some  cases,  being  that  of  expressing  Union 
sentiments,  but  more  frequently  the  mora  accident 
of  Northern  birth.  HeTfi,  with  us,  secessionists 
Haunt,  about  in  society,  act  Openly  as  spies,  nay,  as 
in  I'.i'eckiundgc's  case,  Utter  their  insolent  treason 
in  Congress,  and  arc  paid  by  us  for  so  doing,  with- 


out the  slightest  danger.  Here,  also,  we  have  not 
got  so  far  as  the  genial  and  fiery  Southrons.  They 
are,  again,  in  this  decidedly  ahead.  Observe,  reader, 
I  find  no  fault  with  the  North.  I  simply  say  that 
we  have  all  these  things  as  yet  off  our  consciences. 
We  have  not  swindled  the  South — millions  of  South- 
ern dollars  now  lie  in  New  York  banks — -we  might 
"  nip"  the  foe  in  a  thousand  ways,  were  we  as  nip- 
pingly  inclined  as  he. 

Again,  how  proper  has  been  our  conduct  as  re- 
gards the  negro?  On  this  subject  the  Southern 
alarm-clock  long  since  struck  twelve  in  its  loudest 
and  most  portentous  tones.  I  have  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable, advantage  of  perusing  in  editorial  sanc- 
tums a  fair  share  of  such  Southern  journals  as  have 
of  late  reached  the  North,  and  can  testify  that  on 
this  subject  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  goad 
their  readers  to  madness.  The  main  object  of  the 
whole  campaign,  they  say,  is  to  excite  black  revolt, 
and  urge  them  to  make  the  South  another  San 
Domingo  1  Our  white  troops  have,  they  assert,  been 
stimulated  by  official  assurances  of  unlimited  rav- 
ishing and  plunder,  among  the  first  families,  but  the 
negro  is  to  be  the  great  agent  in  all  this  hell-work. 
"  Lying,"  according  to  Napoleon  I.,  "  is  a  power," 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that,  from  this  point  of 
view,  our  Southern  cotemporaries  are  wonderfully 
powerful  men.  They  have  carried  this  tremendous 
and  dangerous  power  to  the  extreme  of  extrava- 
gance. Now,  how  is  it  here  in  the  North  ?  The 
United  States  Government — very  properly,  of  course 
— is  nervously  anxious  not  to  offend  anybody  con- 
cerned, by  indorsing  in  any  way  negro  emancipa- 
tion. Gen.  Butler  is  even  very  generally  and  popu- 
larly praised,  because  he,  with  jurisprudent  shrewd- 
iss,  solves  the  difficulty  by  pronouncing  tho  negro 
contraband.  As  a  contraband,  cuffy  is  allowed, 
in  very  limited  numbers,  to  sweep  up  the  camp,  and 
is  "returned"  to  any  negro  thief  from  over  the 
border,  who  chooses  to  swear  a  custom-house  oath  as 
to  the  property.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  contraband  from  escaping  North  with  Yankee 
regiments;  everything  is  done,  in  fact,  to  establish 
delicate  regard  for  pro-slavery  feeling.  "  Nothing 
is  allowed  in  this  exhibition  to  offend  the  feelings  of 
the  most  fastidious!"  So  that  it  is  not  to  be  much 
wondered  at,  that  John  Bull,  who  has  heard  so  much 
of  the  d — d  Abolitionists,  is  amazed  that  since  we 
have  the  name  so  thoroughly  and  completely,  we 
have  not  the  pluck  to  secure  a  little  of  the  game. 
John  don't  understand  us,  of  course  I  Meanwhile, 
our  Christian  forbearance  is  richly  rewarded  by  the 
most  stupendous,  overwhelming,  crushing  and  tear- 
ing slander  and  lies  conceivable.  That  is  what  we 
get  for  it. 

So  far  so  good.  But  the  war  is  a  terrible  and 
stupendous  truth,  which  must  come  to  a  head.  Sooner 
or  later,  it  will  get  to  extremes.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
a  very  great  pity,  but  extremes  is  the  word.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  no  man  who  has  had  his  eyes 
open  here  among  us  since  the  war  began,  can  doubt 
that  the  fever  of  Abolitionism  has  advanced  with 
tremendous  strides  since  the  South  has  plunged  into 
the  headlong  career  of  falsehood,  oppression  and 
fury,  which  characterized  her  conduct  in  the.  war. 
Our  leaders  and  diplomatists  and  parlor  politicians 
may  proceed  as  gingerly  as  they  please,  but  the 
multitude  are  taking  a  short-cut  at  the  difficulty. 
We„may  regret  it,  but  there  is  no  fooling  with  facts. 
The  crevasse  is  cracking,  deny  it  or  not,  just  as  you 
please ;  but  unless  the  South  yields,  the  days  of  slavery 
are  numbered.  And  not  a  very  long  number  either. 
Now  we  are  coming  to  the  preliminary  question  : 
*'  What  shall  we  do  with  our  South  ?  "  If  it  refuses 
to  conform  to  the  Constitution,  if  it  will  not  live 
amicably  with  us  under  the  mild  and  easy  bond 
which  is  essential  to  our  very  existence,  why,  the 
war  must  go  on.  On,  on,  on,  as  far  as  you  please. 
The  most  terrible  defeat  shall  not  daunt  us,  and  we 
can  bear  far  more  than  our  fiery  foe.  There  is  no 
Waterloo  for  a  Yankee.  But  every  step,  as  we  go 
on,  sees  all  the  delicate  scruples  of  which  I  have 
spoken  vanish ;  while  at  the  end  of  all  rises  the  ter- 
rible spectre  of  complete,  unanimous  abolition. 

You  men  of  the  South,  who  have  yelled,  gasped 
and  howled  "  abolition  "  for  so  many  years,  at  every 
fluttering  Northern  rag,  do  you  know  what  that  wolf 
will  look  like  when  he  really  comes?  You  have 
cried,  "  Wolf!  wolf!  "  and  the  doughfaces,  aye,  and 
true  Northern  shepherds,  too,  have  run  time  and 
again  to  help  you,  and  found  that  it  was  all  naught. 
God  help  you  when  he  comes,  for  you  will  see  him 
like  the  wolf  Fenris  of  Northern  fable,  whose  hell- 
flaming  jaws  are  to  swallow  a  world.  Keep  quiet, 
there  has  been  no  abolitionism  as  yet.  I  do  not 
think  that  even  in  the  Tribune  office  there  is  a 
thorough,  out-and-out  abolitionist;  that  is  to  say,  one 
of  those  intermediate  links  between  a  Red  Jacobin 
and  the  Devil,  who  would  literally  San  Domingo 
your  whole  country  with  blood  and  fire.  But  gave 
le  loup  !  beware  the  wolf  I  Put  fire  to  gun-powder, 
and  it  ivill  explode,  though  all  the  holy  ones  of  earth 
were  worshipping  about  it.  And  the  gun-powder  is 
all  here. 

An  abolitionized  North  would  be  a  belt  of  ruin 
to  a  slavehokling  South,  though  the  latter  had  ten 
times  its  present  power.  As  I.  said  of  the  war,  no- 
body has  as  yet  learned  it  in  all  its  fulness.  When 
a  man  becomes  an  out-and-out  abolitionist,  he  thinks 
that  to  free  a  negro,  and  if  need  be  kill  his  master, 
is  to  do  God  service.  He  becomes  a  fanatic  of  the 
most  terrible  type.  Keep  on  with  your  pirate  priva- 
teering, your  intolerable  lies,  robberies  and  murders, 
and  you  will  see  these  fanatics  springing  up  by  mil- 
lions. You  have  heard  of  the  late  great  military 
rising  in  the  North,  of  the  men  who  pour  in  to  be 
enlisted,  of  the  millions  subscribed.  Let  real  aboli- 
tionism go  on  at  the  present  rate,  and,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  there  will  be  a  rising,  compared  to  which  this 
excitement  will  be  as  a  lucifer  match  to  a  powder- 
mill  explosion.  For  then  your  last  active,  fearfully 
active  foe  will  be  the  last  living  man  of  the  North." 
The  not  very  scrupulous  multitude  will,  iu  time, 
weary  of  indecisive  strife,  and  begin  to  look  about 
for  means  to  effectually  smash  tho  South.  Beware 
of  a  man  who  has  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  while  his 
brain  is  seeking  an  argument  to  let  drive  at  you,  for 
there  is  groat  danger  that  he  will  speedily  find  one. 
When  the  abolition  revolver  begins  to  spin,  look  out. 
There  will  be.  little  dread  then  of  what  we  shall  do 
with  you  if  conquered.  A  South  without  negro 
slaves  cannot  be  imagined  as  existing.  You  can  bi 
reduced  to  territories,  or  whatever  we  please.  Theri 
is  nothing  but  the  negro  in  you ;  he  forms  your 
whole  character ! 

When  tho  North  ofic'udly  recognizes  the  freedom 
of  (he-  black,  the  jig  will  be  up.  How  long  will  it 
take  for  the  multitude  to  bo  ready  for  anything? 
There  are  not  many  widows  and  orphans  anil  bro'th- 
erless  brothers  and  fathers  without  sons,  as  yet, 
Only  here  and  there  1  hear  a  sad  wail,  lint  wait 
till  they  are  plentv  ;  wait  till  Southern  falsehood 
and  cruelty  and  treason  have  hung  erape  on  ten 
thousand   doors!     God   avert   that.   day.      Hut  it    is 

not  what  /  wish  or  what  you  wish,  but  die  inevita- 
ble mtat  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal. 

When    the    bereaved    multitude    clamor    for    the 

recognition  of  general  emancipation,  there  will  be 

very  little  I  rouble  as  to  what  w«  shall  do  with  our 
South  I — Knickerbocker. 


WE  MUST  FKjHT  r'I*K1,OE  FREE  THEM. 

As  this  rebellion  ripens,  and  the  fierce,  vindictive 
hatred  of  armed  traitors  toward  the  men  who  love 
the  Union  and  towards  the  institutions  of  freedom 
takes  shape  and  becomes  concrete,  the  feeling,  all 
over  the  free  States,  is  becoming  fixed  and  crystal- 
ized  into  conviction,  that  the  time  is  drawing  nigh 
when  we  must  "  fight  them,  or  free  them."  Let  us 
look  this  alternative  in  the  face  for  a  moment. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  unnatural;  indeed,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  is  logic  in  the  alternative,  which  will 
vindicate  itself?  The  Southern  rebel  has  educated 
his  slave  into  the  belief  that  the  people  opposed  to 
him  and  his  treason  are  the  bitterest  foes  that  the 
slave  can  have.  We  have  farther  to  believe  that, 
in  every  State,  there  are,  on  plantations  and  in 
cities,  many  men  who  are  in  bonds,  but  who  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  causes  which  underlie  seces- 
sion, and  which  have  developed  into  rebellion  and 
rank  treason  ;  but  the  great  body  of  slaves  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  so  far  trust  their  master  as  to  fear 
and  dread  what  they  call  the  "  Abolitionist."  If 
that  be  so,  then  we  must  anticipate  armed  opposi- 
tion from  the  slave,  unless  he  shall  be  undeceived,  as 
to  the  end  attainable  by  this  war.  Why  should  he 
not  oppose  us?  He  sees  no  good  to  himself  in  our 
march  through  the  South.  Indeed,  he  has  under- 
stood that  it  was  the  office  and  vocation  of  the 
"  Abolitionist "  to  worry  and  capture  the  black  race, 
and,  of  course,  he  is  prepared  to  fight  against  us. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have  armed  slaves 
against  us.  Our  people  are  conservative — right- 
fully so.  Law  and  loyalty  are  necessarily  conserva- 
tive, and  it  is  said  we  must  be  careful  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  all  guarantied  rights.  All  that  is 
well  enough.  But  we  need  not  stultify  ourselves. 
If  slaves  are  made  to  oppose  us  or  to  help  their 
masters  oppose  us !  If  these  millions  of  men  are 
compelled  to  work  to  our  injury  I  Then,  what? 
Why,  then  the  alternative  presents  itself !  We  must 
fight  them,  or  free  them  ! 

We  must  not  fight  them  !  Such  warfare  we  can- 
not engage  in.  We  are  men  for  their  masters  1 
Then  the  alternative  is  left,  and  we  must  free  them  1 
And  so  surely  as  these  blind  rebels  shall  strengthen 
themselves  by  slave  labor,  using  their  "  chattels"  to 
our  destruction,  so  surely  we  shall  vitalize  their 
property,  and  convert  it  into  men  and  women ! 
Why  not  ?  Why  shall  we  not  convert  the  slave 
whom  his  master  compels  to  be  hostile  into  the  free- 
man who  is  ready  to  be  friendly  ?  It  is  wholly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  this  rebellion  can  continue, 
and  that  slave  labor  can  be  tufned  against  us,  with- 
out a  proclamation  from  our  headquarters  ofdglij^ 
eranp-p.  and  fmedom  to  those  wlio  are  enslav^^^^^^^ 

And  we  say,  in  God's  name,  be  it  so  1  S'ft^^^ 
is  to  be  thus  turned  against  freedom,  slavery  had 
better  be  turned  into  freedom  quickly  1  If  the  own- 
ers of  men  and  women,  under  the  name  of  chattels, 
shall  madly  use  their  property  as  instruments  of  war, 
and  turn  it  to  our  destruction,  then  we  prefer  that 
those  men  and  women  shall  belong  to  themselves, 
and  give  us  the,  benefit  of  their  skill  and  their  expe- 
rience and  their  strength  and  their  new  freedom. 

There  are  other  and  higher  views  to  be  taken  of 
this  whole  question.  But  this  will  answer  for  now. 
And  when  the  time  comes  that  must  compel  us  to 
fight  them  or  free  them,  we  say — Let  them  go  free ! 
— New  Bedford  Mercury. 


REV.  GILBERT  HAYKM  ON  "THE  TIMES.1' 

Rev.  Gilbert  Haven,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment,  M.  V.  M.,  preached  an  able  sermon  in 
the  Hanover  Street  Church,  from  the  text,  "  Can  ye 
not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  "  Matt.  xvi.  3. 
He  said  that  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  in  speak- 
ing upon  the  subject  at  the  present  time,  for  be  felt 
that  the  theme  had  passed  beyond  talking,  and  that 
his  place  and  that  of  almost  every  young  man  in 
the  congregation  was  not  here  to-day. 

The  signs  of  the  times,  the  speaker  said,  were 
two-fold.  The  first  was  the  peril  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  the  second  the  emancipation  of  four  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-men  in  chains.  These  two  great 
duties  stand  out  amid  all  the  clouds  of  war  that 
have  gathered  around  us,  and  if  they  are  discharged, 
God  will  honor  us.  But  if  we  do  not  seek  to  carry 
them  out,  we  are  dishonored  and  destroyed  as  a  na- 
tion. War  is  a  terrible  thing,  but  there  are  things 
vastly  more  terrible — the  destruction  of  civil  gov- 
ernment and  civil  bondage.  The  destruction  of  our 
Constitution,  if  found  unequal  to  the  emergency, 
may  not  be  a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  not  this  alone 
which  should  make  us  contend  earnestly.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  peculiar  form  as  the  peculiar  fact  of 
civil  liberty,  resting  upon  the  rights  of  every  man, 
that  is  in  extreme  peril  to-day  in  America.  As 
Lord  John  Russell  said  recently,  so  the  despots  and 
aristocrats  of  Europe  believe — "  The  bubble  of  de- 
mocracy is  broken."  They  rejoice,  not  particularly 
at  the  triumph  of  the  Slave  Power,  but  because  of 
our  degradation— -because  the  nation  which  has  been 
such  a  mortification  and  peril  to  them  is  about  to 
cease.  The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
startled  the  masses  of  Europe  from  their  forced 
quiet,  and  it  is  not  so  much  from  pride  as  from  a  cer- 
tain idea  of  personal  safety  that  their  monarehs  re- 
joice at  our  downfall.  And  we  arc  contending  to- 
day, in  the  North,  not  only  for  our  own  liberties, 
but  for  the  liberties  of  the  whole  world,  who  will  bo 
inspired  by  our  example. 

The  war,  then,  in  which  we  arc  engaged,  is  a  war 
for  liberty  throughout  the  earth,  and  for  our  na- 
tional independence,  for  our  people  cannot  exist 
upon  this  continent  except  as  a  united  nation.  Men 
have  fancied  that  we  could  separate,  and  form  two 
great  nations  upon  this  continent  with  different  pur- 
poses and  principles.  It  is  utterly  impossible.  The 
petty  jealousies  of  States  and  minor  differences  are 
often  the  causes  of  war  between  neighboring  na- 
tions; and  how  much  greater  is  the  chance  of  war 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  supposed !  It  is 
neeessnrv.  therefore,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
government  and  one  nation  within  our  boundaries, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  South  has 
gone  so  far  that  if  we  now  make  terms  of  peace 
with  them,  we  should  become  their  serfs;  and  tho 
boast  of  their  Vice-President  would  prove  true,  that 
lie  could  drive  the  North  with  a  lady's  ridings whip ! 

Not  merely  our  pecuniary  and  commercial  chwat^ 

tcr  will  be  affected,  but  our  minds  will  bo  confined 
by  the  same  yoke.  The  reputation  we  have 
achieved  in  the  walks  of  science,  literature  and  art, 
ami  the  blessing  of  our  Christian  religion,  bave  only 

been  preserved  to  us  by  our  independent  position 

us  a  nation.  When  (hat  is  gone,  and  we  bow  at 
t  l,e  tee  I  ef  the  SlaVC  Tower,  our  social  fabric  will 
fall  also.  And  just  so  sure  as  this  question  is  set- 
tled with  any  consideration  for  tin   Slave  Power, 

the  Church  will  be  silenced  in  the  North.  They 
Will  not  allow  their  institutions  to  be  put  in  peril  by 
the  teachings  of  Northern  ministers.  Mid  over  these 
pulpits  aud  preachers  the  slave-whip  will  crack. 

There  are  four  millions  of  persons  to-day  in  tho 
South  WHO  are  somewhat  happy  while  wc  are  mis- 
erable. And  it  is  well  to  have  the  tallies  turned, 
tor  t  iuit  loves  them  as  well  as  he  docs  us.      We  have 
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neglected  them ;  ami  when  We  dared  to  pray  for 
thorn  or  mention  their  cause  in  our  sermons,  we 
liave  been  told  that  we  have  gone  beyond  the  rights 
of  the  pulpit.  We  talk  of  the  tyrannies  of  Europe, 
but  there  is  no  government  but  our  own  which 
makes  its  own  subjects  chattels  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

MrC  have  alt  lizard  of  these  things  a  great  many 
times,  but  now  God  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
this  terrible  iniquity.  Human  bondage  is  worse 
than  human  war,  and  our  sous  must  fall  in  this  enn- 
teM.  because  we  neglected  to  guard  against  it.  I  do 
not  wish  for  a  slave  insurrection  ;  but  1  would  not 
object  to  see  it,  for  if  a  man  cannot  obtain  his  lib- 
erty except  by  force,  he  lias  a  right  to  use  that. 
That  deliverance  must  come, -for  this  continent  can- 
not be  cursed  forever  by  human  slavery.  It  is  the 
desire  of  nearly  every  Union  man  in  the  border 
States,  as  I  know  from  observation,  that  Congress 
should  declare  all  the  slaves  free,  and  while  loyal 
citizens  might  be  recompensed  for  their  loss,  the 
disuiiionists  should  be  left  to  suffer  the  consequences. 
If  we  will  do  this,  all  Europe  will  rise  up  and  cry, 
"God  bless  you!"  If  we  see  and  recognize  this 
truth,  we  shall  gain  the  approval  of  the  world,  and 
victory  will  at  once  be  ours,  and  an  enfeebled  and 
■worthless  population  will  bu  replaced  by  a  vigorous 
and  valuable  one. 

The  services  were  closed  "by  singing  the  national 
anthem  "  America." — Boston  Journal, 
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LETTEE  TO  THE  PBESIDENT,  EEOM  GEE- 
BIT  SMITH. 

pETEuiiOKo',  August  31, 1861. 
President  Lincoln; 

Sit\ — The  much  speaking  and  writing  of  Abolition- 
ists on  the  war  should  not  be  set  down  to  their  con- 
ceit and  folly*  Were  it  a  wir  about  maritime  rights, 
or  tariffs,  or  diplomatic  civilities,  or  anything  else 
on  which  they  are  not  specially  informed,  others 
would  he  at  least  as  competent  as  themselves  to  dis- 
cuss it.  But  as  it  is  a  Mav-cry-begotten  war,  they 
have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  heard  upon  it,  who  have 
given  up  their  lives  fco  tbe  study  of  Slavery.  The 
conceit  and  folly  are  not  <m  the  part  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, who,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  offer  advice,  but 
on  the  part  of  those  who  turn  contemptuously  away 
from  it~  Prosperous  and  happy,  beyond  all  other 
nations,  would  -oars  now  be,  had  she  consented  to 
profit  by  the  foresight  of  the  Garrisons  and  Good- 
ells,  PbiUipses  and  Cbeevers.  But  she  contemned 
it;  and  the  penalty  of  her  contempt  she  is  suffering 
to-day  amidst  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Not  more 
obviously  was  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation  the  consequence,  of  her  disregard  of  the 
warnings  of  her  Prophets,  than  is  the  already  far- 
advanced  destruction  of  our  nation  the  consequence 
of  refusing  to  listen  to  our  Prophets. 

I. said  that  the  war  is  Slavery-begotten.  I  do  not 
Forget  that  there  are  persons  who  look  (wholly 
vain,  I  think)  for  other  causes  of  it.  But  even  they 
must  admit  that,  if  the  extension  and  perpetuation 
of  Slavery  were  not  its  sole  object,  nevertheless, 
nothing  short  of  the  maddening  power  of  the  Pro- 
Slavery  spirit  could  have  sufficed  to  impel  the  South 
to  begin  a  war,  which  to  all  sane  minds  was  so  full 
of  peril,  if  not  indeed  of  certain  destruction,  to  her 
most  cherished  interests.  This  much  is  certain — 
that,  whatever  her  objects,  the  South  would  never 
have  made  the  war,  had  not  Slavery  first  made  her 
mad. 

The  war  should,  by  this  time,  have  been  near  or 
quite  to  its  end.  Pardon  me  for  saying  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  errors  of  yourself  and  your  advisers 
that  it  is  not.  I  say  so,  not  because  I  doubt  your 
or  their  patriotism — for  I  do  not.  I  say  so,  not  be- 
cause you  or  they  are  not  intent  on  bringing  the 
war  to  the  speediest  close — for  1  believe  both  are. 
I  say  so,  not  because  I  believe  you  or  they  would 
■  encourage  the  rebels  to  protract  it  by  offering  them 
bribes  to  end  it — for  I  believe  that  neither  you  nor 
they  would  be  guilty  of  such  folly.  I  am  not  of 
those  who  find  pleasure  in  defaming  the  Cabinet. 
If  there  was  ever  a.  Cabinet  which  should  be  judged, 
not  only  justly  but  generously,  it  is  the  one  to  whose 
hands  was  committed  a  country  already  betrayed — 
a  country,  moreover,  large  portions  of  whose  peo- 
ple were  already  in  open  war  against  her,  and  large 
portions  of  the  remainder  in  craven  and  corrupt 
sympathy  with  them.  It  is  true,  that  I  wish  there 
were  a  couple  of  Democrats  in  the  Cabinet — such, 
for  instance,  as  Dickinson  and  Holt.  But  I  say  so, 
not  because  of  any  fault  in  any  of  its  members,  but 
solely  because  I  would  *have  it  enjoy  a  more  undi- 
yide^nublic  confidence  than  it  possibly  can  whilst 
?H!!!Pfcjs  are  all  of  the  same  political  complexion. 
..^tmmmB**  I  liese  errors  to  winch  J  refer  V  They 
are  but  two.  If  there  are  others,  they  are  included 
in  them,  because  growing  out  of  them.  One  of 
these  errors  is— — Overrating  the  Importance  of  consti- 
tutional action  in,  time  of  war.  The  other — Over- 
rating the  importance  of  cnncilkding  !o//<il  slaveholders. 

The  importance  of  adhering  to  the  Constitution 
in  time  of  peace  can  hardly  be  overrated — in  time 
of  war,  hardly  be  underrated.  The  popular  rev- 
erence for  the  instrument  will  insure  far  more  than 
all  necessary  adherence  to  it  in  time  of  war.  In- 
deed, at  such  a  time,  this  reverence  is  amongst  our 
greatest  perils.  The  Constitution  was  made  far 
i.  more  for  peace  than  for  war;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
\was  made  to  serve  the  nation  rather  than  its  ene- 
mies. I  add;  that  it  is  far  better  fei-  us  to  have  no 
constrfirtionat  scruples  at  all,  than  to  have  them  at 
such  a  time  and  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  enable 
our  enemies  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Suspicious 
strangers  enter  a  dwelling.  The  excited  sons  do 
not  govern  their  speech.  Their  aged  father  is  right 
in  reminding  them  that  the  family  rules  require 
civility  to  strangers.  But  he  is  a  fool  if,  after  the 
strangers  have  drawn  weapons,  he  keeps  on  talking 
of  "  the  family  rules."  So  is  it  folly  to  trammel  the 
freedom  of  the  national  family  in  time  of  war  with 
the  punctilious  observance  of  rules  which  were 
made  to  be  used  by  it  chiefly  in  time  of  peace. 

I  complain  not  that,  whilst  the  Bcbellion  has  as 
yet  not  grown  upon  your  view  into  the  dimensions 
and  character  of  war,  you  thought  it  your  office  to 
hold  up  the  Constitution  before  its  violators.  I  com- 
plain not  of  your  doing  so  at  that  stage  of  our  trou- 
bles, which  seemed  to  you  but  little,  if  any,  more 
than  a-riot  or  temporary  obstruction  of  the  laws. 
But  I  do  complain  that,  after  the  flames  of  war  had 
burst  out,  you  still  continued  to  busy  yourself  in  a 
way  which,  when  that  appalling  time  had  come, 
was  so  infinitely  below  the  demands  that  your  im- 
perilled and  distressed  country  had  upon  you.  Nay, 
I  must  insist,  that  it  had  then  become  too  late  to 
care  greatly  for  the  Constitution — too  late,  I  had 
almost  said,  even  to  make  mention  of  it.  My 
speeches,  writings,  life,  prove  my  regard  for  it. 
But,  since  the  bombarding  of  Sumter,  intense  con- 
cern for  the  country  has  shut  out  from  my  heart  all 
concern  for  the  Constitution.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  me  to  renew  my  interest  in  the  Constitution 
when  it  shall  be  settled  that  I  have  a  country  left 
for.it  to  govern.  When  my  dwelling  is  on  fire,  I 
have  something  else  to  think  of  than  its  eating  and 
sleeping  arrangements.  Will  you  bear  with  me  in 
saying  that  your  stress  on  observing  the  Constitu- 
tion, whilst  in  a  war  with  traitors  who  defy  it,  spit 
upon  it,  and  trample  it  under  foot,  is  not  only  very 
untimely,  but  very  farcical? 

I  complain  that  you  have  made  a  false  and  petty 
issue  when  you  should  have  accepted  and  proclaimed 
the  true  and  grand  one.  When  you  saw  the  nation 
falling  to  .pieces  under  the  blows  of  traitors,  you 
should,  instead  of  contracting  your  soul  and  the 
public  soul  to  the  narrow  purpose  of  saving  a  paper, 
nave  expanded  both  into  the  sublime  purpose  of 
saving  the  nation,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  paper. 
All  the  way  have  you  been  hampered  by  this  mis- 
taken policy.  Your  summons  to  the  people  to  save 
their  nation — to  save  it,  whatever  else  might  be  lost 
in  saving  it — was  the  one  thing  needed  to  electrify 
them-  Alas!  that  this  object,  so  spirit-stirring  and 
soul-absorbing,  had  it  been  left  uiicombined  with 
any  other,  should  have  been  degraded  to  an  identity 
with  the  scrupulous  observance  of  a  paper  I  You 
thus  hampered  and  the  people  thus  hampered,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  all  would  be  done  which 
could  be  done  to  save  the  nation  ?  Your  demand 
upon  your  countrymen  should  have  been  to  save 
theb^awfuEry — to  save  it  absolutely;  and  to  that 
~tneTr  bounding  blood  would  have  responded  glori- 
ously. You" should  never  have  come  down  to  crave 
them  to  save  it  conditionally — to  save  it,  if  they 
could,  canstilutUmaUy. 

An  immense  advantage  has  this  mistaken  policy 
given  our  enemies.  Since  you  led  the  way  in  this 
untimely  inculcation  of  regard  for  every  line  and 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not  strange  that  our 
enemies  followed.  And  as  they  followed  dishon- 
estly and  artfully,  where  you  led  honestly  and  art- 
lessly, it  is  not  strange  that  they  do  so  with  deeply 
injurious  effects  to  our  cause.  Under  cover  of  the 
paramount  importance  which  you  were  according 
to  that  paper,  Senator  Breckinridge  and  his  sort 
could  labor  to  divert  Congress  from  the  perishing 
nation   to   the   war-suspended    Constitution.      Our 


i  nemiesknow  that  idolatry  of  the  Constitution  is  not 
aly  your  weakness  and  that  of  Congress,  but  that  of 
'ie  nation  also.     Very  cunningly,  therefore,  do  they 
i  _'ize   upon  this  weakness,  and  make  it  the  line  of 
|  heir  most  effective  tactics  against  us.     They  well 
mow  that,  so  long  as  they  can  keep  us  caring  more 
■  iff  the  Constitution  than  for  the  country,  or,  in  other 
vords,  keep  us  confounding  the   Constitution  with 
ae  country,  and  making  conformity  to  its  require- 
ments the  supreme  purpose  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
atlle-liclil,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  so  long  they  will 
ave  but  little  to  fear  from  us.     They  feel  sure  that, 
owever  skillful  the  generals,  and  vast  the  armies, 
nd  boundless  the  resources  on  which  the  North 
eties,  nevertheless,  the  tree,  dashing,  reckless  enthu- 
iasm   of  the   South   will   easily   prevail   against  all 
hesc,  so  long  as  all  these  are  under  the  conslrain- 
ng  and  taming  power  of  this  constitutional  straight- 
jacket.     That  the  traitors  are  all  aware  of  this  na- 
■ional  weakness  of  blind  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and   know  how  to  turn  it  to  their  account,  is 
pianifest,   not   only  from    the 'criticisms   which   the 
matchlessly  impudent  hypocrites  of  the  South  make 
upon  the   constitutionality  of  your  measures,  but 
from  the  similar  criticisms  in  the  secession  prints  of 
the  North,  and  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  such 
misguided  men  as  are  endeavoring  (I  trust  in  vain) 
to  rally  the  Democratic  party  against  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country.     Your  unseasonable  and  ex- 
cessive emphasis  on  the  Constitution  has  gone  far  to 
help  these  traitors  and  hypocrites  get  the  ear  of  the 
people.     Whereas,  had  you  called  the  people  to  the 
country,  and  nothing  but  the  country,  you  would 
have  so  awakened  their  patriotism,  and  so  fired  them 
with  high  purposes,  as  to  shut  their  ear  to  this  cant 
about  the  Constitution. 

Even  in  time  of  peace,  we  sometimes  see  an  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  the  Constitution.  Such  devo- 
tion was  Daniel  Webster's,  when  all  he  would  have 
recorded  on  his  tomb  was,  that  he  had  rendered 
some  service  to  the  Constitution.  By  such  devotion 
was  Daniel  S.  Dickinson's  democracy  trammeled. 
Heaven  be  praised  that  it  is  now  free  !  and  that,  in 
this  sad  and  gloomy  day  of  his  country,  he  proves 
himself  capable  of  sinking  the  politician  and  parti- 
san in  the  patriot.  He  still  loves  that  Constitution; 
and  is  intent  on  going  for  it  as  far  as  he  can.  But 
infinitely  more  intent  is  he  to  go  for  the  country,  be 
it  at  whatever  expense  to  the  Constitution.  So 
would  it  be  with  Daniel  Webster,  were  he  now  alive 
— for  he,  too,  was  a  patriot.  He,  too,  like  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, would  be  found  forgetting  the  Constitution  in 
his  deeper  concern  for  the  country. 

I  know  that  you  magnify  the  Constitution,  not  to 
turn  men  from  saving  the  nation,  but  to  quicken 
their  zeal  to  save  it.  Nevertheless,  to  magnify  it  at 
this  time  is  to  favor  their  cry  of  the  Constitution, 
whose  object  in  the  cry  is  to  counteract  the  claims  of 
the  country,  and  to  accomplish  its  ruin  by  busying 
its  friends  with  something  else  than  its  salvation. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  country  if,  until  the  last 
rebel  against  it  had  laid  down  his  arms,  your  pen 
should  no  more  write,  and  your  lips  no  more 
the  word  Constitution. 

I  close,  under  this  head,  with  the  remark,  that 
even  if  the  Constitution  were  so  plain  as  to  compel 
the  reading  of  it  in  but  one  way,  nevertheless,  inas- 
much as  the  nation  can  be  saved  only  by  making  its 
salvation  the  absorbing  idea  of  the  nation,  the  less 
the  public  attention  is  called  to  the  Constitution 
the  better.  But  the  Constitution,  like  most  other 
books,  is  capable  of  being  read  several  ways,  not  only 
by  ingenuity  but  by  honesty.  How  very  unwise, 
then,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  to  multiply  divisions 
among  the  people  by  directing  them  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  Constitution !  In  a  word,  as  the  enemies 
of  the  nation  care  for  nothing  but  to  destroy  it,  so  let 
its  friends  care  for  nothing  but  to  save  it. 

Now  to  the  other  error, — Overrating  the  impor- 
tance of  conciliathifi  loyal  slaveholders.  Had  all  the 
slave  States  seceded  and  all  the  slaveholders  sanc- 
tioned the  secession,  the  war  would  have  been  over, 
ere  this  time.  Immediately  on  its  breaking  out, 
you  would  have  given  to  the  Rebellion  its  death- 
blow by  your  Proclamation  inviting  to  our  standard 
all  the  people  of  those  States.  Not  only  would  it 
have  been  in  your  heart  to  do  so,  but  it  would  have 
been  in  every  true  Northern  heart  to  have  you  do 
so.  Not  to  have  done  so,  would  have  shown  you  to 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  your  place.  But  the  seces- 
sion was  only  partial;  and  as  all  the  slaveholders 
were  not  drawn  into  it,  sympathy  with  such  of  them 
as  were  loyal,  desire  to  please  them  and  preserve 
their  loyalty,  operated  effectually  to  hold  you  back 
from  giving  such  ah  invitation  to  the  people  of  any 
of  the  slave  States.  I  do  not  forget  that  many  will 
argue  that  a  proclamation  so  bold  would  have  disaf- 
fected the  North.  Their  philosophy  is  unsound.  It 
would  have  lifted  up  and  rejoiced  the  North.  It 
would  have  left  scarce  patronage  enough  for  one 
secession  newspaper.  Boldness  for  the  right  is 
mighty  to  convert  men  to  the  right. 

That  all  the  slave  States  did  not  secede  is  what 
makes  the  war  so  expensive,  so  perilous,  and  per- 
haps, in  the  end,  so  ruinous  to  us.  But  *for  this, 
none  would  have  felt  the  need  of  summoning  half 
a  million,  nor  even  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  white 
men  to  arms.  But  for  .this,  none  would  have  felt 
the  need  of  draining  the  people  of  four  hundred; 
nor  half  of  four  hundred  millions  of  money.  But 
for  this,  the  flagrantly  unconstitutional  assumption 
by  military  men,  of  the  right  to  decide  who  are 
slaves,  would  never  have  been.  But  for  this,  such 
men  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  insult  humanity 
and  defy  God  by  thrusting  some  persons  into  Sla- 
very, and  by  threatening  to  prevent  others  from 
wetting  out  of  it.  But  for  this,  black  regiments 
irom  the  Northern  States  would  have  been  accepted, 
and  the  crime  of  denying  men  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  defence  of  their  country  have  been 
avoided.  [By  the  way,  have  you  ever  dwelt  upon 
the  enormity  of  this  crime?  Is  it  not  more  criminal 
to  restrain  a  man  from  defending  his  country  than 
to  restrain  him  from  defending  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ?  For,  not  only  is  country  more  than  family, 
but  the  fate  of  family  is  involved  in  the  fate  of  coun- 
try— and,  hence,  he  is  denied  the  defending  of  his 
family  also,  who  is  denied  the  defending  of  his 
country.]  But  that  only  a  part  of  the  slave  States 
seceded,  and  that  your  call  for  the  help  of  bond  as 
well  as  free,  black  as  well  as  white,  was  thereby 
kept  back,  the  white  men  of  each  slave  State  would 
have  had  quite  enough  to  do  within  their  own  State; 
and  none  could  have  gone  from  the  Southern  slave 
States  to  help  their  fellow -secessionists  in  the  North- 
ern slave  States.  Among  the  black  men  who  would 
have  sprung  forward  in  response  to  your  call,  hun- 
dreds would  have  exhibited  as  high  heroism  as  Wil- 
liam Tillman — the  black  sailor  who,  as  yet,  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  present  war.  In 
response  to  that  call,  many  a  black  man  would  have 
shown  himself  as  eager  to  be  early  in  this  war,  as 
was  Crispus  Attucks  to  be  early  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  For  it  was  in  one  of  the  very  first  skir- 
mishes in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  that  this  noble 
black  man  led  a  party  in  Boston,  and  sealed  his 
patriotism  with  his  blood.  In  response  to  your  call, 
many  a  black  regiment  would  have  come  forth,  and 
distinguished  itself  for  valor  and  power  as  highly  as 
did  the  famous  Rhode  Island  black  regiment  of  the 
Revolution.  Tristam  Burgess  says  of  this  regiment: 
"  No  braver  men  met  the  enemy  in  battle."  How 
sublime  an  instance  of  devotion  to  a  leader  was  the 
defending  by  his  guard  of  the  mortally  wounded 
colonel  of  this  regiment !  Not  one  of  them  would 
consent  to  leave  him.  Every  one  was  slain.  God 
alone  knows  how  far  our  success  in  the  Revolution 
was  owing  to  the  black  patriots;  and  He  alone  can 
fathom  the  deep  ingratitude  of  persecuting  and  op- 
pressing their  descendants.  In  response  to  your 
call,  there  would  have  been  black  troops,  whom 
their  commanders  would  have  eulogized  as  highly  as 
General  Jackson  did  the  black  troops  who  rendered 
him  so  essential  service  iu  saving  New  Orleans. 
That  great  General,  who  was  not  so  dainty  as  to  de- 
cline the  help  of  black  muscles,  said  to  his  black 
.  troops :  "  I  expected  much  from  you :  you  have 
done  more  than  I  expected." 

We  have  seen  that,  had  all  the  slaveholders  re- 
belled, you  would  have  been  in  no  doubt  of  your 
duty,  and  you  would  have  saved  the  country  quickly 
and  cheaply— with  no  wrong  to  God  nor  man — with 
no  defiance  to  the  One  nor  insult  to  the  other.  But 
the  case,  which  would  then  have  been  so  plain,  be- 
came, in  your  esteem,  greatly  complicated  by  the 
continued  fidelity  and  allegiance  of  a  very  small 
part  of  the  slaveholders.  Here  was  your  error, 
fhe  salvation  of  your  country  demanded  your  call 
for  the  help  or"  bond  and  free,  black  and  white,  no 
less  than  if  all  the  slaveholders  had  turned  traitors. 
As  a  war  measure — as  a  military  necessity — it  is 
justified  as  clearly  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
For  there  was  not  one  in  ten  of  the  slaveholders 
who  was  even  professedly  loyal;  and  why  should 
you  accommodate  your  policy  to  the  gratification  of 
so  small  a  share  of  the  slaveholders? — to  the  grati- 
fication of  so  exeedingly  small  a  fraction  of  the. 
American  people?  Again,  among  those  who  are 
determined  slaveholders,  and  who  insist,  as  all  such 


do,  on  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  at  whatever 
hazard  to  other  interests,  there  is  not  one  who  is 
loyal.  The  truly  loyal  man  goes  for  his  country,  at 
whatever  hazard  to  slavery  or  aught  else.  The  gov- 
ernment offered  a  command  to  that  wise  and  brave, 
as  well  as  rich  man,  James  S.  Wadsworth.  Did 
he,  ere  accepting  it,  stipulate  for  the  safety  from  the 
hands  of  government  of  his  hundreds  of  oxen  and 
thousands  of  sheep  ?  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  shown  his  want  of  loyalty,  and  would  not  have 
been  commissioned.  But  the  General  is  a  patriot; 
and  therefore  does  he  hold  his  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
all  his  great  estate,  subject  to  the  needs  of  his  coun- 
try. So,  too,  does  the  slaveholder,  who  is  a  patriot 
and  who  is  deserving  of  his  country's  favor,  recog- 
nize the  like  paramount  claim  to  bis  possessions,  his 
slaves  not  excepted.  No  slaveholder  has  a  particle 
of  loyalty  who,  when  traitors  are  striking  at  the  life 
of  his  country,  and  his  slaves  are  needed  to  save  it, 
is  not  willing,  nay,  is  not  glad,  to  surrender  them  to 
a  service  infinitely  more  sacred,  important  and  com- 
manding, than  his  own.  This  is  the  one  test  of  the 
loyalty  of  slaveholders ;  and  hence  you  may  be  sure 
that  all  those  slaveholders,  whose  loyalty  is  to  be 
secured  by  securing  slavery,  are  traitors.  As  Gen. 
Wadsworth  would  rejoice  to  see  the  government 
take  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  even  his  "  sacred 
home,"  when  the  necessities  of  his  beloved  country 
call  for  them,  so  will  the  truly  loyal  slaveholder, 
however  highly  he  may  prize  Slavery,  rejoice  to  see 
it  blotted  out,  if  the  salvation  of  his  country  shall 
require  the  sacrifice.  Is  it  said  that  the  govern- 
ment will  pay  General  Wadsworth?  I  answer,  that 
the  slaveholder,  as  well  as  General  Wadsworth, 
should  trust  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

But  this  whole  matter  is  in  the  compass  of  a  nut- 
shell. Are  the  slaves  property?  Then,  like  all 
other  property,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  bought 
and  sold,  and  held  subject  to  the  superior  claims  of 
the  government,  and  to  such  uses  as  the  govern- 
ment may  choose  to  put  them  to.  Are  they  not 
property,  but  men  ?  Then,  when  government  calls 
for  them,  neither  must  they  refuse  to  come,  nor 
must  others  hold  them  nor  hide  them. 

Why  is  it  that  our  government  may  not  have  the 
help  of  black  men  as  well  as  white,  when  it  is  in 
need  of  both  ?  Or  why  is  it  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  war  power,  it  may  take  this  man's  grain  and  that 
man's  horses,  these  men's  railroads  and  those  men's 
vessels,  and  all  simply  because  it  needs  them,  and 
whether  they  belong  to  friends  or  foes,  and  whether, 
too,  it  does  or  does  not  pay  for  them — and  yet  may 
not  take  the  property  of  slaveholders  ?  Is  their 
property  so  sacred  and  so  privileged  as  to  be  exempt 
from  the  liabilities  common  to  the  property  of  all 
others?  We  are  educated  into  a  deep  delusion  at 
this  point. 

I  add  that  nothing  so  much  as  this  insane  respect 
for  slave  property  has  contributed  to  overshadow  the 
claims  of  the  country  with  the  claims  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Constitutional  as  well  as  other  pleas  for 
the  absolute  and  unending  preservation  of  slavery 
in  the  Border  States  were  put  in,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  unwise  enough  to  listen  to  them,  and  to 
make  the  question  one  of  Constitution  rather  than 
of  country — of  the  construction  of  a  paper  rather 
than  of  the  rights  of  a  nation  struggling  for  life. 

AVe  find  then  that  there  has  not  been  the  least  oc- 
casion, in  point  of  fact,  for  all  the  fastidiousness  and 
all  the  fear  of  giving  offence  which  have  marked  the 
course  of  the  Administration  on  the  slave  question. 
To  no  degree  whatever  should  it  have  been  embar- 
rassed by  this  question.  It  should  have  acted  just  as 
freely  as  if  there  had  been  no  loyal  slaveholders  iu 
its  way — for  there  really  was  none,  and  there  really 
can  be  none,  since  a  truly  loyal  man  cannot  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  his  country.  Those  slaveholders, 
who  annoy  the  Government,  draw  it  from  the  line  of 
its  duties,  and  damage  its  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad  by  their  impudent  and  absurd  claims  upon  it 
for  persons  they  allege  to  be  fugitive  slaves,  and  by 
the  expression  of  their  fears  that  the  slaves  will  rise 
against  their  masters,  do  of  course  find  it  expedient 
to  put  on  the  guise  of  loyalty.  However,  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  Federal  troops,  and  the  fear 
of  eventual  Federal  success,  they  would  not  trouble 
thcmselvcs^to  profess  loyalty. 

It  is  all  for  nothing  then,  that  the  Administration 
has  forborne  to  bring  the  nearly  five  millions  of 
blacks,  counting  bond  and  free,  to  the  side  of  onr  dis- 
tressed and  deeply  endangered  country  :  all  for  noth- 
ing that  it  has  insulted  them,  and  let  its  armies  in- 
sult, threaten  and  outrage  such  of  them  as  were  try- 
ing to  get  their  own  freedom,  and  were  eager  to  help 
the  country  secure  hers:  all  ibr  nothing  that  it  is 
driving  these  five  millions  to  hate  the  North,  and 
make  the  best  terms  they  can  with  the  South :  all 
for  nothing  that  it  suffers  tens  of  thousands  of  black 
men  to  work  upon  Southern  fortifications,  instead  of 
their  building  ours,  and  thus  saving  the  strength  of 
our  troops  for  the  battle-field,  as  the  enemy  does 
hers:  all  for  nothing  that  it  suffers  the  traitors  to 
compel  black  men  to  produce  the  immense  quantities 
of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar  which  the  traitors 
are  putting  into  the  hands  of  their  government  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  make  the  rebellion 
successful :  all  for  nothing  that  it  is  draining  the 
country  of  men  and  money,  and  drenching  it  in 
tears  and  blood,  instead  of  letting  black  men  become 
its  chief  and  inexpensive  saviors:  all  for  nothing 
that  it  is  protracting  the  war  until  the  impatience 
and  interests  of  other  nations,  combined  with  their 
contempt  of  a  nation  too  foolish  and  fastidious  to  use 
whatever  means  for  its  salvation,  shall  impel  theni  to 
throw  their  weight  in  the  scale  against  us:  all  for 
nothing  that  it  prefers  years  of  civil  war,  when  by  a 
word  from  your  lips  it  could  suddenly  block  every 
war-wheel  in  the  South,  assure  the  land  of  a  speedy 
peace,  and  of  a  united,  prosperous  and  happy  people. 
It  is  true  that  I  am  an  Abolitionist — and  that  as 
such,  I  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  ways  for  meeting  a  pro-slavery 
war.  Nevertheless,  though  in  writing  you  I  have 
used  the  knowledge  of  an  Abolitionist,  it  is  not  as 
an  Abolitionist  that  I  have  written  you.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have,  as  a  mere  Abolitionist,  felt  no 
anxieties  since  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of 
Sumter  reached  me.  I  believed  it  to  be  the  bom- 
bardment of  slavery  as  well  as  of  Sumter;  and  that 
a  little  time  would  show  it  to  be  as  effectual  in  the 
one  case  as  it  was  in  the  other.  Slavery  n  ill  be  as 
completely  broken  up  by  the  convulsions  of  this  war 
as  was  ever  a  city  by  the  convulsions  of  an  earth- 
quake. As  Southern  cotton  has  now  become  quite 
too  precarious  a  dependence  for  the  manufacturers, 
they  will  supply  themselves  elsewhere,  and  thus 
leave  but  little  motive  for  continuing  slave  labor  in 
the  South.  Moreover,  after  the  present  repulsive 
exhibition  of  slavery,  civilization  will  recoil  further 
than  ever  from  it.  Religion  always  abhorred  it.  An 
advancing  civilization  will  not  spare  it. 

I  said  it  is  not  as  an  Abolitionist  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed you.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  dwelt 
upon  your  duty  to  know  no  law  for  slavery,  and  to 
declare  that  no  piracy,  much  less  that  superlative 
piracy,  is,  ever  was,  ever  will  be,  or  ever  can  be  em- 
bodied in  Law.  Had  I,  as  an  Abolitionist,  written 
to  you,  I  should  have  asked  you  to  "  proclaim  liber- 
ty throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  I  should  have  said  that  no  Proclamation 
for  Prayer  can  save  the  nation  ; — that  whilst  Prayer 
with  Justice  is  the  mightiest  of  all  combinations, 
Prayer  without  Justice  is  but  mockery  and  empti- 
ness. But  I  knew  that  you  were  not  prepared  for 
such  words;  and,  therefore,  I  took  lower  ground,  and 
spoke  to  you  as  even  a  pro-slavery  politician  might 
speak  to  you — as  I  might  speak  to  you  were  I  an 
anti-Abolitionist.  Perhaps  the  country  may  be 
saved,  even  on  this  lower  ground.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  saved,  if  you  will  but  consent  to  use  the  War 
Power  as  faithfully  as  you  can,  without  using  it  in 
the  spirit  of  an  Abolitionist.  I  have  not  asked  you 
to  abolish  slavery.  I  have  gone  no  farther  than  to 
ask  you  not  to  lose  the  country  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing slavery. 

In  one  of  my  unpublished  letters  from  that  far- 
seeing  statesman,  John  Qnincy  Adams,  ho  says  of  a 
pro-slavery  war  which  he  predicts  will,  in  a  certain 
event,  take  place  between  the  North  and  the  South  : 
"  It  would  be  more  terrible  than  the  thirty  years1 
war  which  followed  the  Wittemberg  Theses  of'Mar- 
tin  Luther,  and  I  shrink  from  it  wit.lf  horror."  This 
letter  was  written  as  far  back  as  the  year  1S39.  1 
bad  myself,  with  even  my  little  foresight,  been  pre- 
dicting for  more  than  twenty  years  a  war  iu  this 
country  on  slavery,  and  that  it  would  be  the  bloodi- 
est chapter  in  all  the  Book  of  Time.  But  I  confess 
that,  when  I  saw  the  shape  which  the  present  war 
was  taking,  and  that,  tiicrc  was  not  one.  redeeming 
nor  in  the  least  degree  mitigating  filature  in  the  en- 
tirely unprovoked  outrage  of  the  South  upon  the 
North,  I  did  suppose  that  there  could  be  no  consid- 
enibh-  division  at  the  North,  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration would  soon  be  willing  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  end  by  calling  to  its  help  the  black  race.  I 
believed  that  the  elo.se  of  the  War  would  come  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  But  Mr.  Adams  was  as  wise 
as  I  was  ignorant.     He  probably  judged  that  an 


American  War  on  Slavery  would  be  a  very  pro- 
tracted one,  because  he  foresaw  that  a  people  so 

cowed  and  corrupted  by  slavery  as  we  Northerners 
are,  would  not  have  the  courage  to  face  it,  so  far  as 
to  ask  its  victims  to  help  us.  Slavery  has  made  the 
whole  North  servile.  I  doubt  whether  even  a  single 
Abolitionist  has  entirely  recovered  from  the  servility 
to  slavery  in  which  we  were  all  educated.  Alas! 
that  there  should  bo  this  slavery-snaring,  slavery- 
honoring,  and  therefore  war-prolonging  policy  of  the 
Administration,  to  bo  added  to  the  many  proofs  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  Prophet  I 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Adams  says:  "  That  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South  should  flatter  themselves 
that,  by_  seceding  from  this  Union,  they  could  estab- 
lish their  peculiar  institutions  in  perpetuity,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  those  absurd  self-delusions  which 
would  be  surprising,  if  they  did  not  compose  the  first 
chapter   in   the   history   of  human    nature.      The 

SLAVEHOLDERS    DO      SO      FLATTER     THEMSELVES, 

and  will  act  accordingly."  HoW  wonderfully 
prophetic  is  this  language !  Never,  until  a  few 
months  before  actual  Secession  began,  could  I  be- 
lieve it  would  ever  begin.  But  I  had  never  studied, 
as  Mr.  Adams  had,  the  infatuating  power  of  slavery 
upon  its  worshippers.  His  confidence  that  Secession 
will  not  avail  to  perpetuate  slavery  cannot  exceed 
my  own.  Secession  is  its  death.  They,  who  have 
appointed  themselves  to  save  slavery,  will  find  that 
God  lias  appointed  them  to  destroy  it.  "  A  man's 
heart  deviseth. his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his 
steps."  "  He  made  a  pit  and  digged  it,  and  is  fallen 
into  the  ditch  which  he  made."  "  His  mischief  shall 
return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealing 
shall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate." 

1  had  written  thus  far,  when  the  news  of  General 
Fremont's  Proclamation  of  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Missouri  reached 
me.  "Are  hereuy  declared  free,"  it  says: 
1  need  write  no  farther.  I  lay  down,  my  pen  to  re- 
joice : — not  to  rejoice  in  this  indication  that  the  whole 
system  of  American  slavery  is  soon  to  pass  way — for 
that  it  is  to  do  so  was  my  conviction  and  my  joy,  as 
long  ago  as  when  I  heard  of  the  bombardment  of 
Sumter.  But  I  lay  it  down  to  rejoice  in  the  now 
greatly  brightened  prospect  of  the  speedy  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  I  assume  that  the  General  has 
acted  at  last  upon  a  settled  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion— the  policy  of  weakening  and  confounding  the 
enemy  whenever,  wherever,  however  we  can.  All 
the  same,  though,  will  be  my  rejoicing,  whether  it 
shall  turn  out  that  the  General  acted  simply  upon 
his.  own  responsibility,  (as  in  every  such  case  the 
commander  has  the  clear  right  to  do,)  or  whether  he 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  the  Administration.  For 
the  Administration  will  be  with  him,  if  he  was  not 
with  it.  The  North  too,  although  lacking  the  cour- 
age to  propose  the  measure,  will,  nevertheless,  sanc- 
tion it.  Oftentimes,  the  veriest  cowardice  is  glad  to 
follow  where  true  courage  leads.  The  North  will 
perceive  that  Fremont  has  done  the  right  thing,  and 
will  demand  that  it  be  done  elsewhere.  The  Slave 
Power  will,  of  course,  cry  out  against  it — only  faint- 
ly, however;  for  by  this  noble  deed  of  a  noble  man, 
a  breach  has  been  made  in  it,  which  can  never  be 
healed:  its  ranks  are  fatally  broken:  its  prestige 
clean  gone  forever.  Bemonstrate  against  this  mea- 
sure, it  doubtless  will.  Nevertheless,  the  tones  of  its 
remonstrance,  always  exepting  those  of  mere  blus- 
ter, will  be  reduced  from  their  former  boldness  and 
defiance  to  but  whining  and  deprecation. 

This  step  of  General  Fremont  is  the  first  imquali 
fiedly  and  purely  right  one,  in  regard  to  our  colored 
population,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  war. 
The  like  step  will  soon  be  taken  in  the  other  slave 
States.  Then  the  second  step  regarding  that  popu- 
lation will  be  to  accept  the  help  of  these1"  freed  slaves 
as  guides,  spies,  builders,  soldiers,  sailors.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  take  them  from  the  service  of  our 
foe.  We  must  go  farther,  and  take  them  into  our 
own.  _  And  the  third  and  last  step  will  be  to  proclaim 
the  right  and  obligation  of  the  slaves  of  the  loyal 
also,  to  afford  us  such  help.  Thanks  to  Fremont, 
and  I  trust  to  the  Administration  also,  a  common 
sense  way  (I  do  not  say  the  very  best  way)  of  carry- 
ing on  this  war  is  at  last  fairly  entered  upon.  Per- 
severance in  it  for  only  a  few  months,  or  if  with 
rapid  steps  for  only  a  few  weeks,  will  bring  us  to  vic- 
tory. May  "  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  "  be 
vouchsafed  to  you  and  your  Cabinet,  and  to  all  who 
are  working  with  you  and  them  for  the  salvation  of 
our  beloved  country  1 

Respectfully  yours, 

GERRIT  SMITH. 


No  Union  -with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FEIDAY,  SEPT.  13,  1861. 


"BEEAX   EVEBT  YOKE." 

In  another  column  we  give  a  very  eloquent  and 
freedom-breathing  speech  made  by  Gov.  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts,  last  week,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Its  tone  is  hopeful  and  strengthening ;  but,  unless  this 
war  terminate  the  existence  of  slavery  before  recon 
ciliation  is  effected,  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said,  "  This 
is  a  war  for  humanity  "—for,  in  that  case,  the  last 
state  of  things  will  be  incomparably  worse  than  the 
first.  We  trust  the  Governor  is  right  in  bis  opinion, 
that,  henceforth,  "when  any  man  comes  to  the  stand- 
ard, and  desires  to  defend  the  flag,  they  will  not  find 
it  important  to  light  a  candle,  and  see  what  bis  com- 
plexion is."  Certainly  lie  is  right  in  the  declaration, 
that  "a  perfect,  assured  peace  shall  come,  if  estab- 
lished upon  the  foundations  of  eternal  right,  upor, 
which  alone  can  any  victory  be  secured."  The  enthusi- 
astic manner  in  which  these  and  other  noble  senti- 
ments, uttered  by  him,  were  received  by  the  company 
is  highly  significant  of  the  increasing  public  percep- 
tion of  the  necessity,  as  well  as  rightfulness,  duty 
and  glory,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  under  the 
war  power,  of  giving  the  death-blow  to  that  terrible 
system,  to  which  all  our  national  troubles  and  divisions 
are  directly  traceable.  Then,  indeed,  there  will  be 
"  no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  no  South,"  in  any  be 
tile  sense — no  conflict  of  antagonistical  interests — ; 
sectional  jealousies  and  rivalries — but  all  hearts  and 
all  aspirations  shall  be  as  one,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific  ;  for  liberty  (once  more 
to  quote  the  felicitous  words  of  Gov.  A.)  "is  bounded 
by  no  land,  native  of  no  clime,  the  inheritance  of  no 
particular  people,  no  nation,  clime,  country,  kindred 
or  color  under  heaven." 

In  a  speech  made  by  Judge  Thomas,  at  the  Grand 
Union  War  Meeting  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Monday 
evening  last,  (as  reported  in  the  Journal,)  he  said- 

"  While  I  would  secure  to  every  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States  every  and  the  utmost  legal  right  under 
the  Constitution,  I  would  use  its  utmost  power  against 
treason  in  the  rebellious  States,  or  at  home.  If  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  existence  of  the  Government,  I 
would  emancipate  the  slave  of  every  traitor  between 
this  Hall  and  the  Gulf,  and  hold  every  inch  of  terri- 
tory under  martial  law,  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
held.  Of  the  power  of  the  National  Government  in 
a  civil  war  to  do  both  of  these  things,  I  entertain  n> 
doubt;  and  we  are  in  a  civil  war,  and  the  sooner  w 
fully  recognize  the  fact  the  better." 

Excellent  as  far  it  goes,  concerning  the  Southern 
traitors,  but  it  leaves  slavery  still  alive,  to  be  guarded 
and  protected  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  "loyal"  slaveholders;  whcreas.it  must 
be  exterminated,  root  and  branch,  making  such  dis- 
crimination between  the  two  classes  as  may  be  deemed 
warranted  by  the  circumstances.  Slavery  is  at  all 
times  high  treason  against  freedom  and  free  institu- 
tions, and  there  can  be  no  real  "loyalty"  about  it. 
u And  wcru't  not  madness  thon, 

To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  tho  laid  ? 

Who,  being  ELOouett  a  crafty  murderer, 

Ilia  guilt  should  bo  but  idly  posted  over, 

Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 

No  ;   tut  him  die,  in  that  bo  is  a  fox, 

By  nature  prov'd  an  onomy  to  tbe  Hook, 

I3ofore  his  chaps  bo  stain 'd  ivilh  human  blood. 

And  do  not  stand  on  <|iiilicts  how  to  slay  him  : 

lio  it  by  f;ins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty, 

Bleeping  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how, 

So  ho  ho  dead." 

All  the  more  culpable  will  the  government  be  for 
delaying  to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  seeing  that  it  will 
not  be  one  of  vengeance,  or  even  retribution,  but  only 
and  truly  an  act  that  will  save  the  republic,  preserve 
the  liberties  of  all  classes,  and  confer  upon  the  South 
the  greatest  boon  that  can  be  given  to  any  people, 
liail,  Liberty  and  Peace  !    Hail,  the  Jubilee  ! 


BEAM  DEMOCRACY. 

The  following  editorial  paragraph  in  the  Boston 
Post,  illustrates  the  democratic  cant  and  shallowness 
constantly  exhibited  in  the  columns  of  that  flippant, 
heartless,  totally  unprincipled  journal : — 

Tbe  authoress  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  Mrs. 
Stowe,  is  urgmg  upon  the  Government,  in  the  columns 
of  The  Independent,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  as 
the  only  way  to  terminate  the  war.  It,  is  to  Mrs. 
Stowe  and  her  class  of  fanatics  that  the  nation  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  this  war.  Petticoat  government 
is  entirely  too  costly,  at  this  rate,  and  a  little  too 
bloody." 

If  the  Post  had  one  •particle  of  genuine  democra- 
cy in  its  composition,  it  would  heartily  second  the  mo- 
tion of  Mrs.  Stowe,  not  only  as  indicating  the  true 
method  "to  terminate  the  war,"  and  thus  save  a  fear- 
ful expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  as  de- 
manded by  the  sacred  claims  of  human  nature  and 
the  divinely  bestowed  rights  of  man.  Democracy  and 
slavery  are  utterly  incongruous  terms,  and  eternal- 
ly antagonistical  elements.  He  who  professes  to  be  a 
democrat,  and  yet  sneers  at  those  who  desire  to  break 
the  galling  fetters  of  slavery,  and  to  save  fathers  and 
mothers,  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children 
from  the  auction-block,  is  a  brazen-faced  hypocrite,  to 
be  spnrned  by  every  decent  man.  The  state  of  so- 
ciety which  tolerates  his  presence  and  recognizes  him 
a  gentleman,  is  thoroughly  demoralized.  It  is  as 
if  one  claimed  to  be  a  devout  Christian,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  those  who  endeavored  to  abolish 
heathenism  the  target  of  his  raillery.  The  Post,  coiv- 
of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  it  by  the  present 
state  of  public  senthnent  in  regard  to  the  rebellion,  is 
constrained  to  stand  by  the  government ;  but  it  would 
much  more  readily  sustain  Jeff.  Davis  and  bis  trai- 
torous crew,  eould  they  gain  the  ascendency,  as 
all  its  antecedents  prove.  See  where  it  ridiculously 
and  impudently  places  the  responsibility  for  the  war  : 
"  It  is  to  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  class  of  fanatics  that  the 
nation  is  chiefly  indebted  for  this  war"!  Not  to 
those  Southern  desperadoes,  Davis,  Stephens,  Toombs, 
Mason,  Hunter,  Wise,  Yancey,  Keitt,  and  their  asso- 
ciate conspirators,  who  avow  their  inflexible  hostility 
to  all  free  institutions,  and  their  determination  to  ex- 
tend and  eternize  their  hellish  slave  system,  come 
what  may,  but  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the  will  of 
God  done  in  "proclaiming  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof"  !  The  guilty  par- 
ties are  not  those  who  scourge  their  slaves  to  unre- 
quited toil,  traffic  in  human  beings  as  in  swine,  and 
shed  innocent  blood  without  measure  to  maintain 
their  unhallowed  dominion,  and  lift  the  heel  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  government  for  its  overthrow, — O 
no ! — but  those  who  would  bring  such  crimes  to  an 
end,  and  such  criminals  to  justice!  This  war  is  not 
the  product  of  two  centuries  of  unsurpassed  despot- 
ism, exercised  upon  a  race  "peeled,  meted  out,  and 
trodden  under  foot" — the  retributive  judgment  of 
Heaven  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — but  "it  is  to  Mrs. 
.Stowe  and  her  class  of  fanatics  that  the  nation  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  it"!  Trnly,  "there  is  but  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous."  The  patrons 
of  the  Post  must  be  smitten  with  idiocy  to  swallow 
such  a  statement.  Its  editor  is  not  a  fool,  and  there- 
fore when  he  charges  so  philanthropic  and  gifted  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  genius  has  electrified 
the  civilized  world,  and  won  for  herself  imperishable 
fame,  with  being  a  fanatic  for  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  most  oppressed  of  suffering  mankind,  he  knows 
that  he  is  a  despicable  slanderer;  but  he  has  his  axe 
to  grind,  and  must  grind  it.  Let  him  quote,  if  he  can, 
from  any  of  the  writings  of  "Mrs.  Stowe  and  her 
class  of  fanatics,"  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  a  single 
sentence  or  word  that  is  in  opposition  to  genuine  de- 
mocracy. He  a  democrat !  Then  was  Judas  a  saint, 
and  Benedict  Arnold  a  patriot!  "Petticoat  govern- 
ment," be  says,  with  characteristic  contempt  for  wo- 
man, "is  entirely  too  costly,  at  this  rate,  and  a  little 
too  bloody."  Out  upon  such  mingled  folly  and 
knavery  !  A  "  slaveholders'  rebellion  "  is  costing  the 
government  a  million  of  dollars  a  day,  imperilling  its 
existence,  and  making  hecatombs  of  the  slain — at  this 
hour  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  even  the  Capital 
can  be  successfully  defended.  Is  not  that  "entirely 
too  costly,  at  this  rate,  and  a  little  too  bloody  "  ?  How 
will  emancipation,  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation 
under  the  war  power,  necessarily  cost  anything  ? 
Even  the  Post  applauds  the  proclamation  of  Col.  Pre- 
mont,  setting  free  unconditionally  all  the  slaves  be- 
longing to  tbe  rebels  in  Missouri;  and  why  should 
not  the  same  rule  hold  throughout  the  South?  In 
that  case,  how  many  slaves  would  be  left  unredeemed  ? 
And  why  should  not  some  amicable  arrangement  be 
made  for  their  liberation,  so  that  the  entire  slave  sys- 
tem might  be  extirpated,  and  the  bitter  root  of  dis- 
union and  civil  war  forever  extracted'?  Does  the 
democratic  Post  really  think  that  universal  freedom 
would  prove  "  a  little  too  bloody  "  1  Is  that  the  way 
it  reads  history  ?  Everywhere  the  cry  must  be, 
"Freedom  foh  allT'  If  we  would  stop  tbe  effu- 
sion of  blood,  save  thousands  of  lives  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  restore  trade  and  commerce  upon 
a  reliable  basis,  and  make  tbe  union  of  all  the  States 
possible  without  jealousy  or  heat,  there  must  •  be 
"freedom  for  all."  Anything  short  of  this  is  in- 
fatuation, failure,  defeat;  is  still  to  defy  God,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  new  and  more  terrible  visitation.  The  se- 
cession spirit  is  incapable  of  listening  to  any  overtures 
of  justice  and  humanity  :  infernalism  is  its  all-pervad- 
ing element.  This  is  what  the  Post  says  of  it,  in  the 
same  number  which  contains  the  fling  at  "Mrs.  Stowe 
and  her  class  of  fanatics"  : — 

"The  Crisis  in  Kentucky.  Secession,  the  mad 
ambition  for  empire,  which  has  made  a  bonfire  of 
Hampton,  which  has  made  Eastern  Virginia  a  place 
of  desolation,  which  has  made  a  hell  of  more  than  half 
of  Missouri,  has  now  presented  its  ultimatum,  sword 
in  hand,  to  the  land  of  Henry  Clay.  As  it-  stands 
about  tbe  Capital,  with  its  hand  at  the  throat  of  the  na- 
tional life,  and  jeelinn  for  the  vital  carotid  artery,  and  as 
it  advances  from  Tennessee  upon  Kentucky,  and  occu- 
pies Hickman,  and  would  on  to  Frankfort,  all  that  it 
asks  of  the  people  of  this  State  is  to  be  let  alone  ! 
Its  cool  request  of  them  is  for  peace,  for  quiet,  for  a 
condition  of  neutrality  ;  and  only  asks  their  old  govern- 
ment, their  jointure  in  the  Union  of  tbe  Fathers,  their 
part  and  lot  in  the  glory  of  tbe  National  flag,  their 
grand  inheritance  of  country.     That  is  all  it  asks  ! " 

But  Southern  Secession  and  Slavery  are  converti- 
ble terms ;  yet  the  Post  can  find  nothing  but  sneers 
and  defamation  for  those  who  would  abolish  the  one, 
in  order  that  the  other  may  be  rendered  impossible ! 
It  still  believes  in  the  expediency  and  advantage  of 
having  a  truce  effected  between  God  and  Mammon, 
Christ  and  Belial.  It  ventures  the  idiotic  opinion, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  "  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  class  of 
fanatics,"  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  in  the 
land  I  If  they  had  not  remembered  those  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them,  exposed  the  iniquity  of  robbing  tbe 
poor  and  needy,  called  for  the  breaking  of  every  yoke, 
and  warned  the  nation  of  judgments  to  come,  peace 
and  harmony  would  now  universally  prevail!  They 
ought  not  to  have  impeached  the  conduct,  nor  thwarted 
the  wishes  of  tbe  Southern  slave-mongers;  because  it 
inevitably  excited  sectional  hostility,  and  made  recon- 
ciliation impracticable  !  It  is  not  "the  multitude  who 
do  evil,"  who  deserve  censure,  but  those  who  will  not 
go  with  the  multitude  for  any  such  purpose !  If  tbe 
ancient  prophets  had  minded  their  own  business,  and 
not  accused  their  countrymen  of  smiting  with  the  fist 
of  wickedness,  making  haste  to  shed  innocent  blood, 

Ming  tbe  poor  anil  needy,  and  being  religious  hypo- 
crites, they  would  have  acted  the  part  of  sensible  men 
and  true  patriots,  and  saved  themselves  from  an  igno- 
minious fate !  If  Jesus  bad  let  the  chief  priests, 
scribes  and  pharisees  alone,  and  properly  observed 
(he  Sabbath  day,  and  said  nothing  about  blind  guides 
and  whiled  sepulchres,  and  called  none  of  the  godly 
of  his  day  serpents  and  vipers,  and  menaced  nobody 
with  Ihe  damnation  of  boll,  he  would  have  found  no 
cross,  and  the  Jewish  nation  no  overthrow  1     If  his 

apostles  had  notheon  thoroughly  fanatical,  they  would 

not  have  gone  about,  "  turning  the  world  upside 
down,"  and  exciting  tumult,  wherever  they  showed 
themselves!  And  so  of  Wioklillb  and  Luther,  Fox 
and  Wesley,  down  to  tbe  "fanatical"   Abolitionists! 

The  way  to  have  peace  is  to  cherish  oorruptlon.  Na- 
tional stability  is  to  be  found  in  trampling  upon  jus- 


tice and  right.  Nevertheless,  "  God  standeth  in  the 
congregation  of  the  mighty  :  he  judgeth  among  the 
gods.  How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly,  and  accept 
the  persons  of  the  wicked?  Defend  the  poor  and 
fatherless:  do  justice  to  the  afflicted  and  needy:  rid 
them  out  of  tbe  hand  of  the  wicked.  They  know 
not,  neither  will  they  understand  ;  lhey  walk  on  in 
darkness :  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of 
course.  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things?  saiih  the 
Lord.  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  Bueh  a  na- 
tion as  this '! " 


SCRIPTTJEAL  PERVERSION. 

The  New  York  Observer,  that  notorious  organ  of 
evangelical  phariseeism,  and  pro-slavery  to  the  core, 
at  the  close  of  a  characteristic  article,  entitled  "No 
Sabbath  Yet," — reflecting  upon  President  Lincoln  for 
reviewing  the  troops  at  Bladensburg  on  Sunday, — 
cays, 

"  We  assure  the  government  that  obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice  ;  that  He  whose  favor  we  are  to  seek  has 
given  us  the  express  conditions  on  which  *Thou  ehalt 
be  called  the  BEpajbEB  or  THE  hrkach,  the  restokee 
of  paths  to  dwell  in.'  The  conditions  are  these  :—' If 
thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,7  "  &<.-. 

Now  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  lie  will  see  that  the  Observer  has  detached  the 
promise,  in  regard  to  tbe  repairing  of  the  breach  and 
restoring  of  the  paths  to  dwell  in,  from  its  connection 
with  the  ulolaiwi  of  tlavery,  as  expressly  given  in  that 
chapter,  and  applied  it  to  the  observance  of  the  Sub- 
bath  I  The  Observer,  and  alt  other  enemies  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  wilt  do  well  to  read  and  inwardly 
digest  the  chapter  referred  to  from  the  1st  to  the  12th 
verse,  inclusive. 

Aside  from  this  perversion  of  certain  passages,  is  it 
not  exceedingly  cod,  on  the  part  of  the  Observer,  to 
give  a  homily  upon  Sabbath  desecration  to  the  Presi- 
dent, based  upon  a  passage  in  Isaiah  which  relates  to 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week — a  day  which  the  Obser- 
ver habitually  desecrates,  and  for  which  it  has  substitu- 
ted another,  even  the  first  day,  as  tbe  true  Sabbath, 
without  any  command  or  warrant  from  God,  or  Christ, 
or  his  Apostles  ? 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  refer  to  an 
order  recently  given  by  Major  General  McCIellan  to 
the  soldiers  under  his  command.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  he_  has  sufficiently  indicated  the  quality  of  his 
piety  by  promising  to  put  down  slave  insurrections 
"  with  an  iron  hand."  He  now  "  requests  that,  in 
future,  there  may  be  a  more  perfect  respect  for  the- 
Sabbath  on  the  part  of  his  command  " ;  and,  "  unless 
in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  or  some  other 
extreme  military  necessity,"  (query,  whether  all  the 
other  commandments  may  be  set  aside  in  a  pressing 
emergency?)  " it  is  commended  to  commanding  offi- 
cers that  all  work  shall  be  suspended  on  the  Sabbath." 
As  society  is  now  organized,  it  is  certainly  true,  as  the 
order  suggests,  that  "one  day's  rest  is  necessary  for 
man  and  beast " ;  but  it  is  an  unauthorized  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  iron-handed  General  to  add — "  More 
than  this,  the  observance  of  the  holy  day  of  tbe  God 
of  mercy  and  of  battles  is  our  sacred  duty."  Where 
does  he  find  his  authority  for  this  ?  And  what  right 
has  he  to  assume  for  those  under  bis  command,  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  "the  holy  day,"  any  more 
than  to  decide  for  them  what  shall  be  their  theological 
belief?  Suppose  he  were  a  Jew  or  a  Seventh-Day 
Baptist,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  sabbatize  on  Satur- 
day— what  then  1 


A    NATIONAL    PAST,   AND    HOW    TO    OB- 
SERVE IT. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed 
Thursday,  September  26,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
national  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer.  His  Procla- 
mation may  be  found  below.  As  there  is  not  a  word 
in  it  indicating  why  the  nation  is  in  such  an  evil  con- 
dition, nor  any  recommendation  to  observe  such  a 
fast  as  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  we  have  put  tbe 
needed  instruction  and  admonition  in  a  parallel  column, 
that  the  people  may  see  what  is  required  at  their 
hands. 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I 
have  ebosen?  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 
Then  shall  thy  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning,  and 
tbine  health  shall  spring  forth 
speedily  j  and  thy  righteous- 
ness shall  go  before  thee:  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy 
rereward.  .And  tbe  Lord  shall 
guide  thee  continually,  and 
satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought, 
and  make  fat  thy  bones  :  and 
thou  sbalt  be  like  a  watered 
garden,  and  like  a  spring  of 
water  whose  waters  fail  not. 
And  they  that  shall  be  of  thee 
shall  build  tbe  old  waste 
places  ;  thou  shalt  raise  up 
the  foundations  of  many  gen- 
erations ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
called,  The  repairer  of  the 
breach,  The  restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in. — Isaiah  5t> :  6, 
8,  11,  12. 

Speak  unto  the  people  of 
the  land,  and  to  the  priests, 
saying,  When  ye  fasted  and 
mourned  in  the  fifth  and  sev- 
enth month,  even  those  sev- 
enty years,  did  ye  at  all  fast 
unto  me,  even  to  me?  Exe- 
cute true  judgment,  and  show 
mercy  and  compassion  every 
man  to  his  brother  :  and  op- 
press not  the  widow,  nor  tha 
fatherless,  tbe  stranger,  nor 
the  poor  :  and  let  none  of 
yon  imagine  evil  against  his 
brother  in  your  heart.  But 
they  refused  to  hearken,  and 
putted  away  the  shoulder,  and 
stopped  their  ears,  that  they 
should  not  hear.  Tea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  ada- 
mant-stone, lest  they  snould 
hear  the  law,  and  the  words 
whioh  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
sent  in  his  spirit  by  the  for- 
mer prophets  :  therefore  camt 
a  great  wrath  from  the  Lord  of 
hosts. — /.i:ou  uu.\n  7;  5,  9,10, 
11,  12. 

Thus  saith  tbe  Lord  :  Ye 
have  net -hearkened  unto  me, 
in  proclaiming  liberty,  every 
one  to  his  brother,  and  every 
man  to  his  neighbor  :  behold, 
I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you, 
saitb  the  Lord,  to  the  sword, 
to  the  pestilence,  and  to  tlio 
famine. — Jeremiah  34  :  17. 
saitb  the  Lord  :  Exe- 
cute judgment  in  tbe  morn- 
ing, and  deliver  bim  that  is 
spoiled  out  of  the  band  of  tlio 
oppressor,  test  my  luiy  ga  eat 
like  five,  and  burn  that  none 
cnu  quench  it,  beoanra  of  the 
evil  of  vour  doings. — Jere- 
miah 2l":  12. 

Jerusalem  la  ruined,  and 
Judah  is  fallen;  because  their 
tongue  and  their  doings  are 
against  the  bold,  to  provoke 
the  eyes  of  his  glory.  Tho 
stu'iv  of  thi'ir  oftuntafianM 
doth  witness    agaiost  thou, 

and  lln>   dftolftre  their  sin   ns 

Sodom,  they  hide  it  not.  Woo 
unto  their  eoul  !  for  khsy  bttn 
rewarded  evil  unto  themselves 
.  .  .  The  Lord  atandeth  up  to 
ploadj  :md  to  judge  the  peo- 
ple. Tho  spoil  •>!  Urn  poor  is 
in  yoor  bouses.  What  motuk 
ye  that  ye  bo*t  my  people, 
and  grind  the  (sAoa  of  the 
poor  I  suirh  tho  Lord  God  of 
hosts.— Isaiah  3  :  S,  !>,  13, 
14,  15. 

At  the  time  1  visit  them, 

they  shall  I"-  oast  doWD,  .-nitli 
llle    Lord.— JEM)!)  in  (.  :    I,,. 


NATIONAL  FAST— A  PRO- 
CLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 

Whereas,  A  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
has  waited  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
quested bim  to  recommend  : 
day  of  Public  Humiliation 
Prayer,  and  Fasting,  to  be  ob 
served  by  the  People  of  the 
United  States  with  religious 
solemnities,  and  the  offering 
of  fervent  suppl  ications  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  these  States, 
His  blessings  on  their  arms, 
and  a  speedy  restoration  of 
peace  ; 

And  wkereas,  It  is  fit  and 
becoming  in  all  people  at  all 
times  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
vere tbe  Supreme  Govern- 
ment of  God,  to  bow  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  His  chas- 
tisements, to  confess  and  de- 
plore their  sins  and  transgres- 
sions, in  the  full  conviction 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
to  pray  with  all  fervency  and 
contrition  for  tho  pardon  of 
their  past  offences,  and  for  a 
blessing  upon  their  present 
and  prospective  action  ; 

And  whereas,  when  our  be- 
loved country,  once,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  united,  pros- 
perous and  happy,  is  now  af- 
flicted with  faction  and  civil 
war,  it  is  peculiarly  fit  for  us 
to  recognize  the  band  of  God 
in  tins  visitation,  and  in  sor- 
rowful remembrance  of  our 
own  faults  and  crimes  as  a  na- 
tion and  as  individuals,  to 
humble  ourselves  before  Him, 
and  to  pray  for  His  mercy — to 
pray  that  wo  \  may  bo  spared 
further  punishment,  though 
justly  deserved  ;  that  our 
anus  may  be  blessed  and  made 
effectual  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  law,  order  and  peace 
throughout  our  country,  and 
that  the  inestimable  boon  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty, 
earned,  under  His  guidance 
and  blessing,  by  tbe  labors 
and  sufferings  of  our  fathers, 
may  be  restored  in  all  its 
original  excellence  ; — There- 
fore, I,  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN, President  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  do  appoint  the 
last  Thursday  in  September 
next  as  a  day  of  Humiliation, 
Prayer  and  Fasting  for  all  tho 
people  of  the  Nation  ;  and  I 
do  earnestly  reoommeud  to  all 
tlio  people,  and  especially  to 
all  Ministers  and  teachers  of 
religion  of  all  denominations, 
and  to  all  heads  of  families— 
to  observe  and  keep  that  day 
according  to  their  several 
creeds  and  modes  of  worship 

in  nil  humility,   and  with    al' 

religious  solemnity,  to  th 
end  that  the  united  prayer  o 
tho  Nation  mayasoead  to  the 
Throne  of  (Iraee,  and  bring 
down  plentiful  blessings  upon 
our  own  oonntry. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I 
have  hereunto  set.  my  band] 
and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
tile  United  States  to 
Bxed,  this  mil  day  Of  Au- 
gust, A.  P.,  1861,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  tha  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty- 
sixth. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
Bj  the  President : 

Uii.i.iam  II.  SBfl  UtD, 
Secretory  tf  Statt. 


uCg***  Wo  iK'dde ti tally  omitted  to  Rttta  that  the  arti- 
cle in  our  last  Dumber,   on   tho   fourth  {Nkge,  entitled 

"Christian  Peace  and  the  War."  *%s  kindly  eommu* 
nioated  by  our  faithful  ami  esteemed  friend,  William 
ii.  Fish,  of  Cortland,  .v  IT,,  as  extracted  from  a  dis- 
course lvcontiy  preached  by  him  to  his  people, 
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THE  PAUEUIL  HALL  MEETING. 

On  Monday  evening  of  this  week  was  held  the 
gathering  to  Faiumil  Mall  which  had  been  extensively 
advertised  us  the  Great  Union   War  Meeting.     This 

double  epithet  no  doubt  was  needed,  in  the  advertise- 
ment, bo  distinguish  its  purpose  from  the  purpose  of 
those  traitorous  gatherings,  now  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which  call  themselves  Peace 
meetings,  and  which  make  a  great  show  of  loyalty  to 
the  Union,  while  they  propose  concession  to  the  reb- 
els who  are  now  making  war  against  it.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  people  in  Boston  who  wish  for  a  meet- 
tag  of  this  latter  sort;  but  not  one  of  them  gave  ex- 
pression to  such  a  wish  on  this  occasion.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  meeting  was  heartily  and  energetically 
unanimous  for  a  maintenance  of  Union  throughout 
the  whole  country,  under  the  present  Government  and 
the  present  Constitution,  and  for  the  upholding  of  it 
by  war  as  long  as  even  a  remnant  of  armed  rebellion 
continues  to  oppose  it.  It  was,  unmistakably,  a  Union 
War  Meeting. 

The  gathering  was  immensely  large.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  hall  was  densely  filled,  a  steady  stream 
of  new  comers  pressed  through  the  doors,  often  with 
violent  crowdings,  most  uncomfortably  compressing 
those  who  had  first  gained  admittance,  and  provoking 
retaliatory  crowding  on  their  part.  Thus,  for  ten 
jninutes  before  the  time  for  opening  the  meeting,  there 
was  a  constant  alternate  surging  to  and  fro,  among 
the  densely  packed  audience  on  the  floor  of  the  hall. 
The  confused  murmur  of  voices  which  accompanied 
this  movement,  instead  of  ceasing  when  the  hour  ar- 
rived aud  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  increased, 
and  for  two  hours,  those  who  attempted  to  speak  were 
heard  only  imperfectly  and  at  intervals ;  except  that 
Mr.  Frothingham  of  the  Post,  and  Mr.  Dennis  W 
O'Brien,  were  heard  quietly  during  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  occupied  by  their  speeches. 

This  disorder,  however,  was  manifestly  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  party  hostile  to  the  meeting,  nor  by 
any  opposition  of  feelings  or  interests  among  the  peo- 
ple composing  it.  The  frequent  applauses  were  unan- 
imous,  there  was  almost  no  hissing,  and  the  nearly 
continuous  clamor  was  bestowed  impartially  upon 
speakers  of  every  class,  party,  religion  and  nation. 
There  were  speakers  from  each  of  the  political  par- 
ties, and  they  all  counselled  disregard  of  party  while 
an  enemy  in  arms  rendered  it  necessary  to  combine 
in  defence  of  the  Union  ;  an  Union  which  they  all 
loved  with  equal  ardor,  and  would  defend  with  equal 
earnestness.  The  audience  showed  their  agreement 
in  this  sentiment  by  cheering  with  equal  heartiness 
the  expressions  of  patriotism  uttered  by  each,  and  by 
pursuing  their  own  noisy  merriment  with  nearly  equal 
disregard  of  the  attempts  of  each  speaker  to  gain 
their  quiet  attention,  at  least  for  the  first  two  hours  of 
the;  meeting;  the  addresses  of  the  third  hour  were 
heard  more  quietly,  partly  because  the  shouters  were 
tired,  and  partly  because  speakers  were  addressing 
two  additional  audiences  outside  the  hall,  thus  appeas- 
ing the  noisy  outskirts  of  the  meeting. 

Two  persons  were  absent,  whose  promised  ad- 
dresses had  evidently  been  looked  to  as  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  evening,  namely,  General  Butler 
and  Thos.  Francis  Meagher.  A  notice  in  the  Trans- 
script  had  already  informed  many  peo  pie  of  General 
Butler's  departure  for  Washington  that  morning,  in 
obedience  to  a  telegram  from  the  Commander-in-chief ; 
but  the  news  of  Mr.  Meagher's  absence  seemed  en- 
tirely unexpected,  and  occasioned  the  only  marked 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  that  occurred  during  the 
evening.  When,  later,  a  telegram  from  him  arrived, 
the  news  that  he  was  occupied  in  labors  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  New  York 
received  with  tumultuous  cheers. 

Though  the  audience  entirely  disregarded  the  call 
to  order  made  at  7  o'clock  by  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney A.  0.  Bn/wster,  his  stentorian  voice  made  itself 
partially  heard  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 'and  in 
the  reading  of  the  commencement  of  the  list  nomi- 
nated for  officers  of  the  meeting.  But  the  noise  was 
such  that  no  vote  was  taken,  and  the  nominated  Presi- 
dent, vflon.  B.  F.  Thomas  of  West  Roxbury,  on  com- 
ing forward,  found  it  impossible  to  make  himself 
heard  beyond  the  platform,  and,  after  a  few  repeti- 
tions of  the  attempt,  took  his  seat. 

Senator  Wilson,  Patrick  Donahoe,  Esq.,  editor  of 
the  Pilot,  and  Judge  Otis  P.  Lord,  then  successively 
came  to  the  platform,  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  be 
heard.  A  lull  occurred  while  Mr.  Frothingham  and 
Mr.  Dennis  O'Brien  spoke.  Then  Judge  Lord  re- 
sumed, and  succeeded  in  finishing  his  speech.  Then 
"  Rev.  C.  W.  Dennison,- Chaplain  with  the  Hatteras 
expedition,  contrived  to  amuse  the  audience  into  com- 
parative quietness  by  the  display  of  a  fragment  of  a 
secession  flag,  a  rebel  officer's  sash,  and  other  trophies 
of  that  victory.  Hon.  Chas.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  was  less  successful  in  keeping  down  the 
tumult,  though  he  amused  the  audience  greatly  by 
the  grave  acknowledgment  (after  an  allusion  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson)— "I  am  not  another  Jackson!"  Mr. 
"Williamson  then  read  four  resolutions,  insisting  on 
Union  and  strongly  repudiating  compromise,  which 
were  passed  by  acclamation  ;  and  the  remaining  speak- 
ers, Hon.  Erastus  Hopkins  of  Northampton,  Judge 
Kussell  of  Boston,  and  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  were 
heard  with  more  quietness  and  attention. 

The  substance  of  all  these  speeches  (which  appeared 
in  full,  and  as  if  delivered  without  interruption,  in  the 
next  morning's  papers,)  was  the  imperative  necessity 
of  maintainiug  the  Union,  of  vigorously  pressing  the 
war  in  its  support,  and  of  rejecting  all  idea  of  conces- 
sion to  those  who  are  in  arms  against  it.  There  ap- 
peared a  genuine  desire,  among  all  the  speakers,  to 
postpone  party  considerations,  and  all  other  considera- 
tions, until  victory  shall  have  crowned  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

No  allusion  whatever  was  made  to  slavery,  (either 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  rebellion  or  in  any  manner 
whatever,)  by  any  of  the  speakers  from  the  platform 
The  only  reference  to  that  subject  which  I  heard  in 
the  whole  evening  was  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the 
audience.  When  Judge  Lord  asked—"  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  Bwear  that  there  shall  be,  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Gulf,  but  one  country  "—some  one 
cried  out—"  No  slaves  in  it."  This  drew  forth  no 
marked  expression  of  feeling  from  the  audience, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  Speakers  and  hearers 
seemed  to  unite  in  ignoring  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
they  were  met  to  oppose.  How  long  must  such  blind- 
ness prevaiH 

Many  thousands  outside  the  hall  were  addressed  by 
other  speakers.  Tuesday  morning's  papers  contained 
an  extended  report  of  all  these  proceedings,  and  let- 
ters from  General  Butler  and  others  who  were  absent. 
Boston  speaks  with  one  voice  for  the  war.  The 
friends  of  secession  will  took  in  vain  for  demonstra- 
tions in  tbeir  favor  in  this  quarter.— c.  k.  w. 


g^=  The  Boston  Herald,  which  ostensibly  goes  for 
the  Union,  but  which  does  all  that  it  dares  to  make 
mischief  and  division  by  feeding  party  hate  and  assail- 
ing the  administration  of  Gov.  Andrew,  says  of  the 
Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  "it  did  no  good,  if  it  did  not 
do  harm,"  and  further  indicates  its  secession  procliv- 
ity by  making  a  wanton  and  gratuitous  thrust,  (seeing 
that  the  meeting  was  called,  organized  and  conducted 
without  any  reference  to  party  lines,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,)  as  follows  :— "  The  whole  North 
is  united  in  sustaining  the  integrity  of  the  government, 
but— the  people  are  not  a  unit  in  sustaining  Abolition- 
ism, by  any  means  "  I  What  had  Abolitionism  to  do 
with  that  meeting?  Nothing.  Who  but  a  traitor  at 
heart  would  think  of  raising  such  an  issue  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  meeting  ?  Fitly  and  scathingly  did 
Judge  Thomas  Bay,  in  the  course  of  his  speech—"  He 
who  goes  about,  crying  for  partisan  issues  now,  must 
have  one  of  those  narrow  souls  you  could  put  into  a 
nut-ahell,  and  which  would  then  creep  out  at  a  maggot- 
hole."  But  the  Herald  is  a  low,  dirty  sheet,  and  we 
notice  it  only  because  it  has  a  wide  circulation,  es- 
pecially among  a  class  whose  prejudices  and  passions 
are  easily  wrought  upon.  Nevertheless,  its  editor  as- 
sumes to  le  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot ! 


THE  WAR  EOR  THE  UNION  OF  LIEERTY 
WITH  SLAVERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator: 

Sin— If  the  North  be  successful  in  this  war,  so  as 
to  achieve  its  object  of  compelling  a  reunion  of  the  se- 
ceded Slave  States  with  the  Free  States,  the  former 
must  come  back  into  the  Union-on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  Free  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  slaveholders  will,  in  that  event, 
resume  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  and 
will  proceed,  as  usual,  to  propagate  slavery  in  adjoin- 
ing countries.  Cuba  will  be  annexed,  Mexico  subju- 
gated, and  slavery  planted  there,  and  all  the  available 
Territories  of  the  United  States  will  be  cursed  with 
that  villanous  system.  And  yet  anti-slavery  English- 
men are  called  upon  by  the  people  of  the  North  to 
sympathize  with  this  movement!  If,  happily,  the 
seceded  States  shall  be  allowed  to  establish  a  separate 
Government,  tb^re  will  be  no  more  slavery  propa- 
gandism,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Southern  States 
will  not  have  the  necessary  strength  for  the  purpose. 
Slavery  has  been  heretofore  extended  by  Northern 
blood  and  Northern  treasure.  The  Southern  Confed- 
eracy will  have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  its  domestic 
affairs,  and  will  have  no  power  to  subjugate  Mexico  or 
Cuba.  Moreover,  the  Southern  States  will.underthe 
influence  of  a  tariff  upon  Northern  manufactures,  be 
enabled  to  establish  many  manufactories  of  their  own, 
and,  their  industry  being  thus  diversified,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  planters  will  be  broken,  and  the  Southern 
people  will  return  to  the  faith  of  their  Fathers,  that 
emancipation  is  their  true  policy.  Military  reasons, 
too,  will  be  discovered  for  abating  the  hostility  to  the 
eolored  population :  the  laws  affecting  them  will,  con- 
sequently, be  deprived  of  much  of  their  severity,  and 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition  will  be  the  sure 
precursor  of  their  emancipation.  But,  so  long  as  the 
North  shall  remain  in  political  connection  with  the 
South,  the  status  of  the  slave  will  remain  just  as  it  is 
now  ;  for  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  North  ena- 
bles the  slave-owners  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  all  over  the  world. 

The  fact  is,  that  slavery  has  been  sustained  by  the 
union  of  the  free  with  the  slave  States.  The  men  of 
the  North  have  been  the  slave-keepers,  slave-dri- 
vers, and  slave-extensionists.  The  whole  power  of 
the  general  government  has  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  establishment  and  extension  of  slavery,  and  will 
be  so  again,  if  the  Union  with  slavery  be  restored. 

In  that  event,  the  liberties  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  be  subverted ;  whereas,  if  the  free  States 
be  relieved  from  the  incubus  which  has  hitherto  weigh- 
ed them  down,  the  power  and  influence  of  American 
Republicanism  will  be  felt  all  over  Europe,  and  des- 
potism there  will  soon  be  extinguished. 

Hitherto,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  potent  in  repressing  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  name  of  freedom  has  been  hateful  to  the 
representatives  of  the  slavocracy  in  the  different 
Courts  of  Europe  ;  and  their  influence  has  been  free- 
ly exercised  in  favor  of  despotism  everywhere. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  United  States  ever  to 
intervene  in  favor  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  of 
Europe,  if  the  Southern  States  be  brought  back  again 
into  the  Union.  How  can  slave-owners  be  expected  to 
favor  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe,  when,  by  so  do- 
ing, they  will  be  aiding  a  party  ready  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  ? 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  connection  of  the 
slave  States  with  the  free  States  makes  the  latter 
very  weak.  All  the  blood  and  treasure  which  the 
North  could  pour  out  would  be  insufficient  to  defend 
the  South  against  a  liberating  army.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  reunited  free  and  slave  States  must 
sympathize  with  despotism  in  Europe,  and  be  ready 
to  join  in  any  assaults  upon  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  in  any  way  recog- 
nized. 

In  a  word,  the  fate  of  liberty  all  over  the  world  depends 
upon  the.  separation  of  the  free  from  the  slave  States.  It 
is  simply  impossible  to  prevent  the  slave  oligarchy 
from  ruling  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  each  State  has  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  and 
tbat  body  is  the  fountain  of  federal  honors  and  emolu- 
ments. In  fact,  the  Senate  is  the  government,  and 
the  slavocracy  will  always  act  as  a  unit,  and  control 
the  dispensation  of  the  offices,  and  thereby  seduce  and 
corrupt  the  Northern  office-seekers. 

The  bitterest  enemies  of  England  are  the  American 
slave-owners,  and  they  have  always  incited  the 
American  people  against  that  great  anti-slavery  pow- 
er. Instead  of  aiding  England  in  any  struggle  that 
may  come  on  between  liberty  and  despotism,  the 
United  States  will,  doubtless,  if  the  Union  with  slavery 
be  restored,  be  found  among  England's  enemies. 

A  separation,  of  the  free  from  the  slave  States 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  Parlia- 
mentary governments  of  Europe,  because  it  would 
secure  to  them  an  active  and  invincible  ally  in  Ameri- 
ca—an ally  controlling  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  able  and  willing  to  sustain  the  causCof 
liberty  wherever  it  might  be  assailed. 

It  is"  true  that  this  separation  may  cost  England 
her  North  American  Colonies,  and  the  principal  part 
of  her  trade  with  the  free  States,  seeing  that  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies,  may  annex  themselves  to  the  great 
Northern  Republic  and  vast  manufactories  maybe  es- 
tablished here  under  productive  tariffs ;  but  all  this  is 
nothing,  in  comparison  with  England's  gain  by  the 
conversion  of  the  great  power  of  the  free  States  from 
the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  Europe.  In- 
stead of  desiring  to  see  the  reunion  of  freedom  with 
slavery  in  these  States,  the  lovers  of  freedom 
should  rejoice  at  the  separation,  and  seek  to  make 
it  a  peaceful  one.  '  That  separation  will  save  the 
poor  whites  of  the  South  from  destruction,  secure 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  relieve  the  neck  of 
the  free  States  from  a  millstone  which  was  dragging 
them  down  to  perdition. 

The  pro-slavery  democracy  of  the  North  are  anxious 
to  resume  the  business  of  slavery-extension ;  hence 
they  would  restore  the  Union  with  the  slave  States, 
even  by  force.  We  are  assured  by  the  New  York 
Herald  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  all  the  Abolition- 
ists will  be  hanged,  to  prevent  their  causing  another 
civil  war !  We  have  seen  the  commander,  even  of 
a  Massachusetts  regiment,  which  was  called  to  save 
Washington  from  an  invasion  by  the  forces  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  express  his  willingness  to  turn 
aside,  in  order  to  join  in  a  slave  hunt.  We  are  told 
by  the  New  York  Times,  and  other  Republican  news- 
papers, that  slavery  is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but 
that  this  is  simply  a  war  to  bring  the  slave  States  back 
into  the  Union ;  and  those  same  papers  make  a.  boast 
of  the  fact,  that  slavery  cannot  be  kept  up  without 
the  protection  and  influence  of  the  North  ! 

The  London  Times,  then,  is  right  in  asserting  that 
there  is  no  great  principle  involved  in  this  war.  The 
pretence,  that  some  of  the  free  States  might  leave  the 
Union  if  this  war  were  not  prosecuted,  is  a  manifest 
piece  of  sophistry  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  Convention  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  the 
free  States,  the  vote  would  be  unanimous  against  the 
right  of  secession. 

A  new  Constitution  will  he  necessary,  in  the  event 
of  a  formal  and  final  separation  of  the  free  from  the 
slave  States ;  and  the  occasion  should  be  improved 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  many  features  of  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
objectionable. 

The  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  union  with  the 
slave  States  is  popular  in  the  North,  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  indifferent  about  slavery,  and 
ignorant  of  its  dangerous  character  and  its  incompati- 
bility with  republican  institutions.  With  many,  the 
war  is  popular,  because  they  believe  that  it  is  a  great 
and  glorious  thing  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  vast  empire. 
This  is  just  as  if  an  Englishman  should  desire  a  polit- 
ical connection  of  England  with  Russia,  with  the  seat 
of  government  at  St.  Petersburg,  merely  because  he 
could  then  gloat  over  the  map,  and  boast  of  the  great 
extent  of  his  country.  Such  a  union  as  that  would  not 
he  half  as  bad  as  the  union  between  the  free  and  slave 
States,  with  the  seat  of  government  at  Washington. 


There  is  neither  honor,  nor  profit,  nor  safety  in  the 
connexion,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  a  separation 

soon  as  the   Southern   States   resolved  to   abandon 

the  faith  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
establish  and  extend  slavery,  instead  of  restricting  and 
abolishing  it. 

If  the  Southern  Confederacy  be  recognized,  the 
North  will  at  once  become  prosperous — new  enter- 
prises of  vast  magnitude  will  be  entered  upon — new 
markets  will  be  opened  with  countries  which  wilUhen 
cease  to  regard  the  United  States  as  an  enemy. 
There  wilt  be  no  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  North,  when 
thoroughly  prepared,  will  be  so  great  an  over-match 
for  the  South,  that  the  latter  will  never  indulge  a 
bellicose  disposition.  As  well  might  Holland  or 
Switzerland  declare  war  against  France. 

Besides,  a  foreign  war — a.  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South— would  not  be  very  injurious  to  the 
North  in  any  event;  it  would  not  paralyze  the  indus- 
try of  the  nation  as  this  domestic  strife  has  done. 

The  inconvenience  of  having  a  line  of  custom- 
houses along  the  Southern  borders  is  more  imaginary 
thau  real :  witness  the  same  thing  along  the  borders  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada.  The  loss  of  trade  with 
the  South  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  manufactures  under  a  protective  tariff, 
which  the  South  has  heretofore  refused  to  allow. 

In  fact,  the  two  sections  have  thwarted  each  other's 
policy,  and  the  misalliance  has  been  productive  of  a 
great  balance  of  evil.  The  mission  of  Republicanism 
h»s  been  baffled— the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  has  given  place  to  schemes  for  territori- 
al aggrandizement,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  the  establishment  of  the  political  power 
of  the  slave-owners. 

It  is  supposed,  by  some  ardent  friends  of  liberty, 
that  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  slave  States,  their 
power  will  be  so  broken  that,  on  their  re-admission 
into  the  Union,  they  will  not  be  able,  as  heretofore,  to 
control  the  appointments  to  federal  offices.  This  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  fatal  error.  Besides,  how  can  the  slave 
States  be  subjugated,  seeing  that  the  North  has  no 
standing  armies  1  The  main  reliance  is  upon  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  the  stoppage  of 
all  trade  with  neutral  nations  :  not  merely  trade  in 
those  articles  which,  as  between  foreign  nations  at 
war  with  each  other,  are  deemed  contraband  of  war, 
but  all  articles  whatsoever. 

But  will  neutral  nations  tolerate  the  blockade,  by 
the  United  States,  of  its  own  ports,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  export  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the 
importation  of  food,  clothing,  &c,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  at  large  ? 

The  right  of  blockade,  exercised  by  nations  at  war 
with  each  other,  is  not  applicable  to  such  a  case,  and 
there  is  no  tendency  in  these  modern  times  to  stretch 
the  exercise  of  that  obnoxious  right,  in  all  its  hideous 
deformity,  to  new  cases.  Rather  should  the  right  of 
neutral  nations  to  supply,  by  land,  to  the  belligerents, 
articles  not  contraband  of  war,  be  held  applicable  to 
this  emergency. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States 
would  not  hesitate  to  sustain  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  with  the  slave  States,  upon  the  condition  of  re- 
cognizing the  right  of  establishing  slavery  in  all  the 
States  and  territories  of  the  Union.  Plenty  of  soph- 
ists could  be  found  to  contend  that  it  would  make  no 
practicable  difference. 

In  fact,  so  great  is  the  corruption  of  the  public  mind, 
from  the  long  connexion  with  the  slave-owners  and 
the  submission  to  their  sway,  that  the  only  true  path 
of  safety  now  is  the  final  separation  of  the  two  sec- 
tions. There  is  now  a  glorious  opportunity  to  obtain 
this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Should 
the  people  of  the  free  States  fail  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  they  will  have  to  repent  their  folly  in  tears  of 
blood. 

Now  or  never  is  the  Republic  to  be  saved — now  or 
never  is  the  cause  of  liberty,  all  over  the  world,  to  be 
secured.  A  RADICAL  REPUBLICAN. 


ELOQUENT  SPEECH  OF  GOV.  ANDREW. 

The  20th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts — en  route  for 
Washington— numbering  000  men,  and  uniformed  like 
the  regular  army,  were  hospitably  entertained  in  New 
York  at  the  Park  Barracks,  last  week.  Gov.  Andrew, 
of  this  State,  happening  to  be  in  that  city  on  that 
occasion,  attended  the  breakfast  by  invitation  of  "  the 
Sons  of  Massachusetts,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which,— 
after  a  spirited  speech  by  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq., 
—Mr.  Howe  called  for  three  cheers  to  His  Excellency 
Governor  Andrew,  and  the  guests  responded  with  a 
will.  Governor  Andrew  then  rose,  amid  continued 
cheering,  and  said  ; — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,— This  occasion, 
in  no  sense  and  by  no  right,  is  mine.  No  part  of  its 
honors  pertain  to  me.  Here  present,  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  called  by  engagements  that  pertain  to  my 
duty,  I  had  the  happiness  of  finding  myself  ir 


STRANGE  "PROTECTION  OF  PROPERTY.' 

Newburyfort,  Sept.  4,  1861. 
Frienb  Garrison,— It  is  well  known  to  most  of 
your  readers,  that  the  schooner  Enchantress  of  this 
port,  on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  St.  Jago,  was  cap- 
tured in  July  by  the  privateer  Jeff  Davis.  Some  three 
weeks  after,  she  was  recaptured  by  the  U.  S.  gun-boat 
Albatross,  Capt.  Prentice,  and  taken  into  Philadelphia. 
A  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  owned  the  largest  inter- 
est in  her,  went  to  Philadelphia  to  take  his  property 
which  had  been  stolen  from  him  by  his  "  Southern 
brethren."  The  Captain  of  the  gun-boat  said  to  him, 
"  Take  her— I  have  only  done  my  duty ;  I,  myself  or 
officers,  do  not  claim  anything  for  our  services ;  we 
are  happy  to  restore  your  property  to  you  and  your  as- 
sociates." But  the  gentleman  finds  the  U.  S.  Marshal 
has  the  vessel  in  his  hands,  who  says  he  cannot  give 
her  up  without  au  order  from  the  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Philadelphia.  The  claimant  cannot 
approach  the  Judge,  except  through  counsel.  Able 
counsel  is  obtained,  (Morton  P.  Henry,  Esq.)  when,  af- 
ter devoting  some  two  weeks  to  the  case,  and  having 
some  three  adjournments  of  the  Court,"  his  Honor 
Judge  Cadwalader  decrees  that  salvage  is  due  Uncle 
Samuel's  gun-boat,  as  follows:— Five  hundred  dollars 
on  the  vessel,  and  one  thousand  on  the  cargo — fifteen 
hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  for  protecting  the  property  of  its 
citizens,  who  pay  for  the  U.  S.  vessels,  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  sailing  them,  and  then  have  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property  !  Truly,  this  is  being  hung, 
and  paying  forty  shillings  ! 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  salvage  the  Government 
claimed  from  the  owners  of  Anthony  Burns  for  recap- 
turing him  ?  It  paid  some  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  catch  him  !  Thomas  Simms  was  also  recaptured 
by  Government,  at  a  very  great  outlay,  but  I  have 
never  ascertained  the  amount  of  salvage  claimed ! 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  ?  I  have 
thought  the  Judge  made  a  great  mistake;  for,  now, 
the  property  of  Union  men  who  own  human  flesh  and 
bones  is  returned  to  them  without  any  cost  to  those  who 
say  they  own  them ;  but  other  property  has  to  be  assessed 
to  pay  for  its  "  protection  "  I  Such  a  proceeding  in  a 
country  like  ours  is  shameful;  but  I  trust  that  the 
ieaven  of  truth,  now  at  work  in  the  Government,  will 
induce  it  to  return  this  amount  claimed  and  paid  for 
protecting  this  vessel  and  cargo,  with  interest,  and  that 
slave-catching  in  the  free  States  has  seen  its  best  days. 
As  events  transpire  from  day  to  day,  I  feel  encour- 
aged, and  am  watching  for  the  proclamation  through- 
out the  land  of  liberty  to  the  captive.  This  nation 
will  then  be  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord :  we  shall  be  a 
free  and  happy  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord ;  and  a 
light  to  all  that  are  in  darkness. 

"Fly  Swifter  round,  yo  wheels  of  timo, 
And  bring  the  welcome  day  ! " 

Yours,  truly,  R.  PLUMER. 


The  War — its  Cause  and  Core.  Our  friends  in 
Vermont  will  be  glad  to  know  that  A.  T.  Foss  is  to 
make  a  lecturing  tour  of  six  weeks  in  that  State,  com- 
mencing at  West  Randolph,  September  22d.  His 
marked  ability,  long-continued,  self-sacrificing,  and  un- 
wearied devotion  to  the  cause  of  impartial  freedom, 
entitle  his  word  to  thoughtful  attention  in  a  crisis  like 
the  present.  Let  his  meetings  everywhere  be  crowd- 
ed, that  the  people  may  learn  the  cause  of  this  ac- 
cursed "  Slaveholders'  Rebellion,"  and  how  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  speedy,  final,  and  glorious  termination. 


Gbrrit  Smith  to  President  Lincoln.    We  have 

already  published  excellent,  pungent,  and  most  timely 
Letters  from  Gcrrit  Smith  to  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy, 
Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Committee,  on  the  war  and  its  connection 
with  slavery,  and  wc  have  now  the  pleasure  of  pub- 
lishing another,  from  the  same  able  and  philanthropic 
writer,  addressed  to  President  Lincoln.  We  are  sure 
it  will  be  perused  with  deep  interest  and  satisfaction 
by  our  readers,  All  tlie.se  Letters  give  sure  and  grat- 
ifying proofs  of  Mr.  Smith's  complete  restoration  to 
sound  mental  vigor  and  bodily  health. 


a  posi- 
tion to  he  enabled  to  unite  with  you  in  doing  honor  to 
the  20th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers.  (Ap- 
plause.)  To  my  old  friend,  Col.  Lee  (three  cheers  lor 
Col,  Lee),  who,  with  generous  devotion  and  patriotic 
alacrity,  without  a  moment's  delay  or  hesitation,  drew 
his  sword,  at  my  invitation,  to  lead  a  regiment  ot  Mas- 
sachusetts soldier  citizens  ;  and  to  his  accomplished 
officers  and  brave  men,  be  all  these  honors  due.  Upon 
the  heads  of  such  as  they,  Providence  will  pour  its  bc- 
nignest  benedictions,  and  upon  their  memories  the 
most  fragrant  gratitude  of  our  posterity  shall  rest. 
(Loud  applause.)  Whateverfortunes  may  befall  them 
in  the  field,  whether  they  shall  return  with  their  shields 
or  borne  upon  them,  forever  and  forever  be  those  brave 
men  remembered  as  among  the  earliest,  among  the 
best,  among  the  truest,  firmest,  and  most  patriotic,  who 
have  drawn  or  will  hereafter  draw  the  sword  for  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  constitutional  law.     (Applause.) 

And  now,  sirs,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  forget  that 
our  sister  New  England  State  of  Connecticut  is  at  this 
very  hour  resigning  to  the  dust  all  that  was  mortal 
of  one  New  England  man  whose  name  and  memory 
shall  be  as  immortal  as  the  stars— Lyon,  (applause,) 
the  great,  the  heroic,  the  accomplished  soldier,  the 
true-hearted  and  unflinching  patriot,  who  at  the  head 
of  his  column  fell,  beyond  the  distant  waters  of  the 
Mississippi;  New  England,  Connecticut,  reclaimed  his 
ashes  and  mingles  them  with  her  dust.  But  his  spirit, 
hovering  over  this  busy,  this  distracted  but  yet  hope- 
ful scene  of  care,  and  toil,  and  aspiration,  is  with  us 
now  and  always.  To  him,  and  to  such  as  he,  all  that 
grateful  hearts  can  pay,  of  solemn  and  yet  joyful  mem- 
ories, belongs.  He  sleeps  well  in  his  soldier's  grave. 
Others,  too,  have^iccompanied  him  to  the  silent  land, 
marching  through  the  Jordan  of  death  beneath  the 
American  flag  for  American  rights.  (Applause.)  And 
they -know  how  happy,  how  sweet  it  is  to  die  for  such 

(Cheers.)     To  such  as  he  and  his,  what 
we  say,  what  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  great 
poet  of  British  liberty  : — 

Flung  to  the  heedless  winds,  or  on  the  waters  cast, 
Their  aslics  shall  be  watched,  and  gathered  at  the  last  ; 
And  from  their  scattered  dust,  around  us  and  abroad, 
Shall  spring  a  precious  seed  of  witnesses  for  God. 
For,  sirs,  this  is  not  a  war  for  ourselves  alone,  for 
country  alone ;  it  is  a  war  for  humanity,  and  for  God. 
To  us  was  intrusted  this  ark  of  political  salvation — 
Democratic  Republican  Liberty,  conserved  under  con- 
stitutional forms.  By  our  fathers  to  us  was  it  trans- 
mitted. Into  our  present  charge  has  it  been  placed,  to 
be  saved  and  transmitted  to  our  posterity.  Democratic 
Republican  Liberty  is  the  political  gospel  of  our  time. 
(Cheers.)  To  us,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  people  of  this  Constitutional  Federal  Union,  was 
committed  this  precious  charge.  Not  for  us  alone,  but 
for  all  kumanki/,  that  beneath  the  shadow  of  our  tree  of 
liberty  the  children's  children  may  come,  not  only  of 
the  remotest  generations  of  our  own  posterity,  but  of 
the  wayworn  wanderers  of  all  lands  and  climes.  ( Cheers. ) 
And  as  the  infinite  Father  of  atr  men  and  all  spirits 
carries  in  the  bosom  of  his  embracing  love  nations 
and  peoples,  looking  down  through  the  vista  of  eternal 
years,  and  prophesying  and  preparing  good  for  us  all, 
so  did  He  commit  to  us,  as  the  priests  of  this  political 
gospel,  its  preservation  and  transmission,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 

This,  then,  is  a  war  for  humanity.     Challenged  by 
rebellion,  insulted  by  traitors,  stabbed  by  the  political 
assassins  of  liberty,  the  men  of  Massachusetts — whom 
you  have  so  generously  commended — marching  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  men  of  New  York  and  of  all 
other  loyal  States,  have  waked  up  to  the  trumpet-call 
of  their  country's  woe,  and  their  country's  hope,  to  re- 
establish upon  immutable  foundations  the  rights  thus 
challenged,  and  to  confirm  the  national  life,  thus  as- 
sailed by  men  whom  History  will  only  remember  to 
J  call  them  accursed.     This  war,  sirs,  is  in  no  just  sense 
j  a  sectional  one.     It  is  a  war  of  ideas,  I  grant  you  ;  but 
';  ideas  are  universal,  and  not  sectional.    (Applause.)    It 
i  is  even  American  only  in  the  sense  that  our  liberty  is 
;  American,   embracing  within  tiie  ample  folds  of  its 
'  care,  of  its  promises  and  its  hope,  all  those  who,  resid- 
1  ing  with  us,  and  denizened  among  us,  are  faithful  to 
our  cl^Ke.     (Cheers.) 
:     Nor  ct,uld  I  fail  to  call  to  your  recollection,  that  in 
the  recent  brilliant  exploit  of  our  naval  and  our  mili- 
tary arms  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  a  citizen  of 
New  York,   the   venerable   and   gallant   Commodore 
Stringham   (cheers),   united   his   well-earned   laurels 
with  those  that  garlaoded  the  younger  brow  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts General— Butler.     (Three  cheers  for  B.  F. 
Butler.)     When  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  forget 
that  among  the  heroes  of  that  day,  there  was  none 
more  deserving  of  their  country's  honor,  or  of  proud 
mention  on  the  brightest  p;ige  of  her  history,  than  the 
Colonel  and  men  of  the  New  York  Twentieth  Regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  an  adopted 
citizen,  from  the  German  Fatherland,   Colonel  Max 
Weber1?     (Three  cheers  for  Max  Weber.)     I  cannot 
describe  the  emotion  which  all  of  you  must  have  felt, 
and  in  sympathy  with  which  all  true  hearts  must  have 
beat,  as  they  read  the  record  of  the  exploits  of  that 
gallant  German  regiment  from  New  York,  who,  upon 
the  edge  of  the  darkness  of  night,  amid  the  rolling 
surf  upon  that,  to  them,  untried  shore,  launched  their 
frail  and  tossing  boats,  and  trusted  themselves  to  the 
guidance  of  God,  beneath  the  stars  and  the  sky,  cut  off 
during  all  that  long  night  of  exposure  and  peril  from 
all  human  sympathy  and  aid.    (Enthusiastic  applause.^ 
If  Massachusetts  deserves  to  be  remembered  to-day, 
so,  too,  do  the  countrymen  of  Col.  Weber,  two  com- 
panies of  whom  compose  a  portion  of  the  gallant  com- 
mand of  Col.  Lee,  now  marching  as  volunteers  from 
Massachusetts.    (Applause.)    Neither  sectional  in  any 
sense,  nor  national  in  any  narrow  sense  of  exclusive- 
ness,  but  universal  as  American  statesmanship,  broad, 
comprehensive  as  the  idea  of  liberty,  which  is  bounded 
by  no  land,  native  of  no  clime,  the  inheritance  of  no  par- 
ticular people,  ho  nation,  clime,  country,  kindred  or  color 
under  Heaven,  (tremendous  applause.)  this  cause  is  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  rights  of  univer- 
sal humanity.     (Cheers.)     I  am  no  prophet,  and  no 
prophet's  son.     I  dare  not  attempt  to  cast  a  horoscope 
of  the  future,  but  I  believe  in  the  guiding  providence 
of  Almighty  God.     I  know,  if  aught  resting  in  human 
belief  or  even  human  consciousness  can  be  spoken  of 
as  knowledge,  that  lie  who  guided  Columbus  over  the 
seas;    He  who  led  our  fathers  to  the  New  England 
shore;   He  who  preserved  them  from  the  dangers  of 
the  seas,  and  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
dangers  of  savage  tribes;   He  who  planted  the  seed  of 
the  great  tree  of  liberty  on  the  inhospitable  shore  of 
Plymouth,  and  has  watered  it,  and  blessed  it,  and  has 
led  us  up  till  now  through  the  storms  of  battle,  through 
all  the  trials  that  beset  a  nation's  childhood  and  youth, 
deserfthe  faithful,  the  true,  in  the  graver 
and  severer,  but  not  less  needful,  trials  of  manhood. 
(Cheers.)     And  whatever  others  may  think,  or  dream, 
or  fear,  over  this  poor  vision  of  mine,  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night,  since  the  first  triumphant  shout  rang 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  after  the  17th  of  April,  1801, 
is  there  cast  a  shadow  of  a  cloud. 

The  American  People,  inspired  by  confidence  in 
their  cause  and  doctrine,  trusting  in  -God,  have  taken 
up  the  arms  which  had  so  long  lain  unused  by  their 
sides,  and  almost  unbidden  have  gone  out  to  battle. 
From  the  hillsides,  the  valleys,  the  workshops,  from 
the  railroads,  from  the  seaside,  from  the  fishing  smacks 
of  our  own  dear  old  Commonweath  they  have  come, 
from  every  calling,  from  every  profession,  from  every 
sect,  whether  of  religion  or  polities,  whether  of  belief 
or  unbelief,  they  all  have  come,  under  the  movement  of 
a  new  inspiration  (applause) — and  whatever  misfor- 
tune, if  misfortune  should  come,  may  befall  our  flag  or 
our  arms,  either  at  Washington,  or  Baltimore,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  New  York,  the  men  of  New  England  will 
rally  behind  our  Berkshire  Hills,  and  make  the  Switzer- 
land of  Massachusetts  the  rampart  of  our  liberties. 
(Enthusiastic  and  repeated  cheers.)  But  neither  in 
New  York,  nor  Philadelphia,  nor  Washington,  will 
our  arms  suffer  defeat.  (Applause.)  We  went  down 
to  Bull  Run,  as  1  had  the  honor  to  remark  in  conver- 
sation this  morning  to  some  gentlemen  around  me,  an 
aggregation  of  town  meetings.  (Laughter.)  Where- 
soever we  march  again,  we  march — an  army,  (cheers — 
"that's  so!")  disciplined,  drilled,  thoroughly  equipped 
and  ably  commanded,  the  men  knowing  who  their  com- 
manders are.     (Cheers.) 

And  we  will  not  be  content  much  longer  with  de- 
fending Washington  under  the  walls  of  the  Capitol, 
nor  OH  the  banks  of  the  Botomac  (cheers);  but  Wash- 
ington shall  he  defended  at  Charleston,  South  Ci 
una  (applause) ;  at  Savannah,  Georgia;  at  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  and  all  the  way  up  the  Mississippi.  The 
Union  men  of  the  South  shall  be  liberated  by  the  arms 
of  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  West,  anil  all  men, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  capable  of  allegiance,  will  yet 
be  summoned,  unless  the  blight  aud  blast  shall  smite 
(he  head  of  every  statesman  and  general  in  America-  - 
shall  he  summoned  to  the  standard  wherever  that,  flag 
advances.  (Loud  applause.)  It  is  not  my  opinion 
that  our  generals,  when  any  man  cornea  to  the  stand- 
ard and  desires  to  defend  the  flag,  will  Imd  it  Important 
to  light  a  candle,  and  see  what,  his  comphxion  is,  or  to 
consult  the  family  llible  to  ascertain  whether  his  grand- 
father came  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  (Aa  banks 
of  i/i,:  S&ugal-     (Enthusiastic  appluucto.)     Andifthcy 


who  have  attempted  to  overthrow  the  National  Con- 
stitution, which  was  their  •'■//is  as  well  as  ours,  to  de- 
stroy their  American  liberty  as  well  afl  ours,  to  over- 
throw the  hopes  of  their  posterity  as  well  as  ours,  to 
destroy  civil  society,  social  life,  in  their  own  midst, 
shall  find  that  their  peculiar  patriarchal  institution,  ntny- 
gering,  shall  fall  beneath  their  own  patricidal  Uom, 
(cheers,)  whether  they  count  it  a  misfortune  or  not,  it 
will  be  their  own  chickens  coming  home  to  their  own 
roost, — their  own  fault. 

If  it  shall  follow,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  that 

'ier  men  beside  those  of  my  mm  peculiar  complexion  and 
blood  shall  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty,  then  Cod  be  praised. 
(Three  cheers  for  Gov.  Andrew.)  I  am  glad  that  this 
is  not  heresy  in  the  commercial  metropolis.  (Repeated 
cheers.)  I  suppose  that,  although  we  ought  not,  if 
peace  had  been  preserved,  either  to  invade,  or  counsel, 
or  promote  the  invasion  of  any  constitutional  right  re- 
served to  any  State;  yet,  when  a  State  and  people 
trample  the  Constitution  itself  beneath  their  feet,  en- 
deavoring to  crush  us  and  our  children  with  it,  we  may 
at  least  have  the  power  and  the  privilege  of  praying 
for  the  happiness  of  them  all,  bond  us  well  as  free. 
(Cheers.) 

I  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  assurance  of  confi- 
dent faith  for  an  early  restoration  of  entire  peace.  I 
have  no  idea,  not  the  slightest,  that  the  next  4th  of 
July  will  find  this  people  in  arms.  But  if  it  must  be 
that  we  shall  continue  to  pour  out  our  money  and  our 
blood,  to  spend  our  lives  in  waging  by  any  form  of  con- 
test this  unhappy  war,  let  it  come,  let  it  abide,  let  it 
stay  with  us,  let  the  sword  be  the  constant  emblem 
glittering  before  our  eyes,  let  the  flag  advance,  and 
armed  men  tread  beneath  its  folds,  until  in  Heaven's 
own  time  a  perfect,  assured  peace  shall  come,  established 
upon  the  foundations  of  eternal  right — upon  which  alone 
can  any  victory  be  secured.     (Loud  applause.) 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  thank,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  the  sons  of  New  England  resident 
in  New  York  for  the  kindness  of  this  reception  to  our 
20th  regiment,  and  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which 
my  name  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  it ; 
as  also  for  the  generous  hospitality  and  fraternal  love 
which  have  been  exhibited  by  you  and  all  of  you  from 
the  moment  the  Massachusetts  0th  displayed  the  en- 
sign of  our  Commonwealth  in  the  streets  of  New  York, 
when  marching  as  the  first  regiment  bound  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital.  (Applause.)  From  that  time  un- 
til now  we  have  continued,  by  a  stream  of  military  or- 
ganizations, almost  to  tire  your  hospitality  and  your 
patience.  (Voices — "No,  sir,  never  !")  If  you  were  not 
both  generous  as  well  as  faithful  and  patriotic,  we 
should  almost  begin  to  think  it  our  duty  to  take  some 
other  path  to  Philadelphia.  (Voice — "  Through  New 
York,  not  round  it ")  ;  but  so  long,  Mr.  President  and 
friends,  as  our  soldiers  of  Massachusetts  continue  to 
receive  such  friendly,  fraternal,  cordial  greetings,  such 
kind  sympathetic  aid,  as  they  have  from  the  first  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  through  New  York  they  will  al- 
ways come.  (Cheers.)  And  now,  Sir,  you  will  permit 
me,  thanking  you  also  for  the  kindness  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  these  discursive  remarks,  to  resume 
my  seat,  giving  as  a  sentiment : — 

"  The  Sons  of  Massachusetts  residing  in  New  York,  bone 
of  our  bone   flesh  of  our  tlcsh,  and  heart  of  our  heart." 


NkgroesBhrni':!).  Eire  negroes,  at  IheniHtigatirm 
of'two  white  men,  murdered  Mr.  Qtbtptii  ai)  overseer 
in  Munroe  County,  Alabama,  on  tlie  »th  nit.  They 
were  tried  before  Judge  Lynch,  who  rendered  a  ver- 
dict of  burning  at  the  stake,  which  was  put  into  execi£ 
tion.     What  diabolism ! 

$$f  Numerous  arrests  have  been  made  in  Franklin 
county,  Missouri,  under  Gen.  Fremont's  proclamation, 
of  citizens  found  with  arms  in  their  hands,  arrayed 
against  the  United  States  Government,  and  twen- 
ty of  them  will  be  brought  to  St.  Louis  to-morrow,  to 
be  tried  by  the  Military  Commission  now  in  session. 
Notice  has  also  been  given,  in  cases  of  suspected  dis- 
loyalty, that  their  property  will  be  confiscated. 

gg^"  A  stampede  of  families  took  place  from  Fer- 
nandinu,  Florida,  on  the  4th,  from  apprehension  of  a 
bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  Federal  fleet,  which 
now  holds  strict  blockade  of  that  point. 

The  Savannah  News  of  the  5th  states  that  the  whole 
coast  of  Florida  is  blockaded. 

$$="  Gen.  Lyon's  sword  and  chapeau  have  been 
presented  to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  They  will  bo 
deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  to  a- 
wait  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly. 


par  a.  t.  foss,  i 

ciety,  will  speak  on  ' 
West  Randolph,  Vt., 
Randolph  Centre, " 
Brain  tree,  « 

West  Brookfield,  " 
Northfield,  " 

Barre, 


a  Agent  of  the  American  A.  S,  So- 
The  War,"  at 

Sunday,  Sept.  22. 

Tuesday,     "    24. 

Thursday,  "    26. 

Sunday,      "    29. 

Tuesday,  Oct.    1. 

Wednesday  P.  M.  and  eve'g,  Oct.  2. 


[ST  STEPHEN7  S.  POSTER,  of  Worcester,  will  lecture 
in  Freedom  Hall  in  Feltonville,  next  Sunday,  at  half-past 
1,  and  5  o'clook,  P.  M.,  on  The  present  Rebellion,  its 
Cause  and  Remedy. 

E^-  MIDDLESEX  A.  S.  SOCIETY.— A  meeting-ef-Uje^ 
Middlesex  County  A.  S.  Society  will  bo  held  in  Lyceum 
Hall,  at  Reading,  Sunday,  Sept.  15.     Andrew  T.  Foss,  E. 
H.    Iloywood,  and  others  will  speak.     The  public  are  cor- 
dially invited. 

There  will  bo  a  re-election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 

SAMUEL  BARRETT,  President. 
Andrew  "Wellington,  Secretary. 


(Loud  and  repeated  cheers.) 


DIABOLICAL  OUTRAGE  IN  MISSOURI. 
Hudson,  Mo.,  Sept.  6,  1861. 
The  following  account  of  a  terrible  disaster  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  is  furnished  to  the 
St.  Louis  Republican: — 

The  catastrophe  occurred  at  Little  Platte  River 
bridge,  nine  miles  east  of  St.  Joseph.  The  bridge 
was  a  substantial  work  of  one  hundred  feet  span,  and 
about  thirty-five  feet  above  the  river.  The  timbers  of 
the  bridge  had  been  burned  underneath  the  track 
until  they  would  sustain  but  little  more  than  their 
own  weight,  and  the  fire  was  then  extinguished,  leav- 
ing the  bridge  a  mere  shell.  The  train,  bringing  from 
85  to  100  passengers,  including  women  and  children, 
reached  the  river  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  and,  the  bridge 
looking  secure,  passed  in ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  loco- 
motive measured  its  length  upon  the  bridge,  than 
some  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the  structure  gave  way, 
precipitating  the  entire  train  into  the  abyss  below. 
All  the  seats  in  the  passenger  ears  were  torn  and 
shoved  in  front,  carrying  men,  women  and  children  in 
a  promiscuous  heap  down  the  declivity,  and  burying 
them  beneath  the  crushed  timber,  or  throwing  them 
out  of  the  cars  through  the  broken  sides.  Some  were 
ngled  by  the  machinery  tearing  through  the  tim- 
bers; several  were  caught  between  planks,  pressing 
together  like  a  vice.  Others  were  struck  by  parts  of 
the  roof  as  it  came  down  with  mighty  force,  and  still 
others  were  cut  with  pieces  of  glass.  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion  the  two  last  cars  of  the  train  went  down, 
pitching  the  passengers  into  the  wreck,  or  throwing 
them  into  the  water,  which  at  this  point  is  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  depth.  Only  three  persons — J.  W.  Par- 
ker, Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Express,  Mr. 
Mars,  Mail  Agent,  and  Mr.  Hager — were  able  to  afford 
assistance  to  the  suffering — the  remainder  of  those 
who  were  not  killed  outright  being  so  disabled  as  to  bo 
helpless.  After  doing  all  that  was  possible  for  those 
requiring  immediate  attention,  Mr.  Hager  at  midnight 
left  the  wreck  to  go  to  St.  Joseph  for  medical  and 
other  assistance.  He  walked  five  miies  of  the  way, 
when  he  found  a  hand-car,  upon  which  he  proceeded 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Two  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  bridge,  he  discovered  a  heavy  oak  railroad 
tie  strongly  strapped  across  the  track,  aud  two  miles 
further  on,  he  found  the  trestle  work  over  a  small 
stream  on  fire,  which,  however,  had  not  as  yet  been  so 
badly  burned  that  trains  could  not  pass  over  or  could 
not  be  easily  extinguished. 

Arriving  at  St.  Joseph,  the  alarm  was  soon  spread 
throughout  the  city,  and,  although  it  was  one  o'clock: 
at  night,  75  men,  including  all  the  physicians  in  the 
neighborhood,  volunteered  their  services,  and,  at  3£ 
o'clock,  a  train  fully  equipped,  supplied  with  medical 
stores  and  other  necessaries,  was  at  the  scene  of  the 
disaster. 

The  wounded  had  emerged  from  the  wreck,  and 
were  lying  on  the  banks  and  upon  .a  sand  bar  in  the 
river.  Seventeen  dead  bodies  were  recovered,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  number  embraced  all  who  were 
killed  up  to  that  time.  Two  are  so  badly  mangled 
that  it  was  not  expected  they  would  survive  till  morn- 
ing, while  many  others  were  dangerously  wounded, 
and  would  have  to  be  well  taken  care  of  to  recover. 
Many  who  will  escape  with  their  lives,  will  be  maimed 
and  crippled. 

Mr.  Hager,  our  informant,  did  not  remain  to  finish 
the  embarkation  of  the  wounded  for  St.  Joseph,  but 
was  dispatched  to  Brookfield,  which  is  east  of  the 
bridge,  for  another  train  to  go  to  the  wreck.  When 
he  left,  the  names  of  the  wounded  were  being  taken 
down,  and  also  such  of  the  dead  as  had  papers  or 
other  articles  about  them  by  which  they  could  be 
identified. 

Fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Platte  River,  Mr.  Hager 
found  another  bridge  over  Smith's  Branch  almost  en- 
tirely burned,  having  been  fired  after  the  train  passed 
west,  thus  preventing  assistance  being  sent  from  the 
east. 

Lieut.  Shaw  of  the  8th  Kansas  regiment,  killed,  and 
Mr.  Lounsberry  and  Sidney  Clark,  wounded,  are  the 
only  additional  names  we  have  at  present. 

g^=  Some  secession  miscreants  recently  attempted 
a  crime  on  the  Louisville  anil  Nashville  Railroad  sim- 
ilar to  that  perpetrated  by  their  brethren  in  Missouri 
on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  road.  It  being  report- 
ed that  a  lot  of  Union  arms  and  soldiers  were  coining 
down  on  an  evening  train,  a  party  went  up  to  a  point 
between  Hadensville  and  Allensville,  where  there  is 
a  small  bridge,  took  up  the  raiis,  bored  the  sleepers 
full  of  holes,  and  then  carefully  replaced  the  rails,  in- 
tending to  precipitate  the  train  through,  and  kill  all  on 
board.  The  scoundrels  were  fortunately  seen  by 
good  Unionists,  who  gave  the  alarm  to  the  down 
train,  which  contained  five  passenger  cars  filled  with 
women  and  children,  and  thus  an  awful  disaster  was 
prevented. 


f  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Reference*.— David  Tliayor,  M.  D.;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D.; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D-,  Boston.  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Balfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
P.  M. 

$ff-  BESSIE  S.  LOCKWOOD,  M.  D.,  No.  34  Auburn 
Street,  Boston.  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  Diagno- 
sis and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Office  Hours  from  11,  A.  M.,  till  2,  P.  M.      Nov.  23. 


English  and  Classical   School. 

rpiIE  nexttertn  will  begin  "Wednesday,    Sept. 


X  Both  s 


For  particulars,  address 


e  received  as  family  or  day  pupils. 


NATHANIEL  T.   ALLEN. 


West  Newton,  Aug.  15 


HOME    SCHOOL. 

THE  next  Term  of  this  Reformatory  and    Progressive 
Institution  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  4,  and 
continue   Fifteen   weeks.     For  full  particulars,  please  ad- 
dress WM.  S.  HAYWOOD,  Principal. 
Milford,  Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1861. 


TRANSIENT  BOARDERS. 

THE  subscriber  has  just  opened  house  No.  77  Myrtle  st, , 
for  the  accommodation  of  transient  Boarders.  The  lo- 
cation is  a  pleasant  one,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  th  e 
most  central  portions  of  the  city.  Every  exertion  will  b  e 
made  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  may  favor  the  house 
i  a  call.  Hooms  furnished  with  or  without  hoard. 
Terms  moderate. 

Boston,  Jan.  7.  S.    NEWELL. 


JTJST   PUBLISHED, 

And  for  sale  at  the  Anti-S/aveTy   Office,    221   Washing- 
ton Street, 
N  elaborate  "Work,  entitled  "  Relation  of  the  Ameri- 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to 
Slavery.     By  Charles  K.  Whipple," — a  volume    of  nearly 
250  pages.     La  cloth,  37  cents — in  paper  covers,  25  cents. 
Aug.  30.  tf 


A^ 


$40  PARKER  $40 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

THIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker ,_  and  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  of  the  various  J2&-__^ 
tents  owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  and  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
tfedtU  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  the  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 
U^"  Sales  Room,  1S8  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent, 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

AU  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1SG1.  3m. 

IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY. 

Report  of  the  Judges  of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
"Foua  Parkeu's  Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  embraces  the  combinations  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  "Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
ribute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  sold  from  $10  to 
)  each.  They  are  very  perfect  in  their  mechanism, 
bein"  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  such  a 
manner  tbat  they  cannot  get  deranged.  The  feed,  which 
is  a  very  essential  point  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  The  apparatus  for  gnaging  tho  length 
of  stitoh  13  very  siuvplo  and  effeotive.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  viz  :  there  is  no 
wheel  below  tho  table  between  tho  standards,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  dress  of  tho  operator,  and  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  This  machine  makes  the  double 
look-stitoh,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridgo  upon 
tho  back  quito  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  iu  a  great 
measure,  with  tiie  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ac- 
count." 


3^=  The  North  Carolinians  are  proverbial  for  igno- 
re, but  one  of  the  company  muster  rolls  captured 
at  Fort  HsiUerus  presents  an  extent  of  ignorance  in- 
conceivable in  an  enlightened  country.  The  muster 
roll  of  the  Tar  River  Hangers  contains  the  names  ot 
sixty-four  men,  only  live  of  whom  were  able  to  write 
their  names;  the  rest  all  made  their  marks. 

$5^=*  A  steamboat  in  course  of  construction  at  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  for  Hon.  John  Bell  of  Tenn.,  lias  been 
seized  by  the  United  States  authorities  undertlie  Con- 
fiscation act.  Mr.  Bell  has  paid  about  five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  contract. 

J^=  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  Thursday,  res- 
olutions were  passed  renewing  its  pledge  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  earnest  sympathy  and  support. 

^=  A  letter  to  the  Baltimore  American  from  a  cit- 
izen of  Lecsbur^  says  that  a  whole  Mississippi  regi- 
ment stationed  there  revolted  on  Saturday,  broke  their 
muskets  to  pieces,  and  started  for  home. 

Jp^="The  Emperor,  of  Russia  has  addressed  our  Gov- 
ernment on  the  existing  state  of  afliiirs  here,  manifest- 
ing the  must  friendly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
Government,  and  hoping  for  a  restoration  of  its  unity. 
Secretary  Seward  has  appropriately  and  gracefully  re- 
sponded. 

ftj^The  New  York  Post's  "Washington  dispatch 
says  that  three  slaves,  while  atlcmpling  to  escape 
froth  Munaon'a  Gill,  were  shot. 

Jt^^  Belief  Committees,  composed  of  former  resi- 
dents of  New  York,  New  hi n gland  and  IVtichigan,  have 
been  organized  in  San  Kram-iseo  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions iu  aid  of  families  of  volunteers  for  their  dillerent 
States, 

jjy^5""  Cheny  B&rtlfitt,  a  colored  woman,  aged  one 
hundred  years,  died  in  St.  Louis  last  week.J 


IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Champooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 

"  WITHOUT     SMUTTING." 
MADAME    0ARTEATJX    BANNISTEE 

"YYTOULD  inform  tho  public  that  she  has  removed  from 
\ y     223  Washington  Street,  to 

Ho.   31   WINTER    STREET, 
whore  she  will  attend  to  all  diseases  of  the  Hair. 

She  is  sure  to  euro  in  nine  eases  out  of  ton,  as  she  has 
for  many  years  made  the  hair  her  study,  and  is  sun1  (horn 
arc  noue  t»  excel  her  in  producing  a  now  growth  of  hair. 

Hot  Restorative,  differs  from  that  of  any  one  else,  boiug 
made  from  tho  roots  and  herbs  of  tho  forest 

Sin'  Olmmpws  with  a  hark  which  docs  not  grow  in  this 
cimiih-v,  :uul  wliinh  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  hair  beforo 
using  the  Restorative,  aud  will  prevent,  the  h:tir  I'umi 
turning  grey. 

Slio  also  has  snothor  for  restoring  grey  hair  U<  i!-  natu- 
ral color  in  nearly  all  cas-'s.  Sho  is  not  afraid  to  s]u'ak  of 
l!,-r  Restoratives  in  any  part  of  tlio  world.  ;is  llirv  an  080(1 

in  orary  <-\i\  in  tha  ooaniry.  Thaj  aw  also  paokad  fur  her 
customers  to  take  to  Knvope  with  them,  enough  to  hist  iwo 
or  three  years,  as  the;  oftou  say  they  cau  get  nothing 
abroad  like  them. 

Call  and  see  some  of  tho  host  references  in  the  country. 
No  oharge  f"r  information. 

MADAME    CARTEATXX  BANNISTER, 
No.  31  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
Jane  It.  tf 


SBTRMON8  AM'  SPEECHES  M"  GfERREf  SMITH: 
containing  his  su  Sermons  on  tho  Religion  of  Reason, 
wad  three  ofhls  reeenl  Bpeeehee— ens  of  Eheht  falivaxtq 
Uvtely,  on  the  War.     Prioe  SO  oenta 


l'\u-  kiIo  hv 

July  18y 


ross  a  : 
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From  tho  Knickorbookor  for  September. 

TO    THE    EVIL    OP   ALL   TIME. 

BY   CHAKLES    0.    LELAND. 

"  Rasticn  gens,  optima  fl ens, pcsxiina  ridens." — Mediaeval 

PltOVERB. 

God  is  not  (load  yot,  yo  liars  of  the  South  ! 
I  will  bold  no  measured  words  with  niou  who  so  btas- 
phomo 
As  to  swear  that  saored  freedom  is  condemned  by  His  own 
mouth, 
And  tho  martyr  side  of  h  istory  was  all  a  bloody  dream. 
But  tho  last  sun  has  not  set, 

And  man  bus  not  toiled  for  ages 
To  be  fooled  out  of  his  wages 
Because  "  tho  South  "  has  said  it.     God  is  not  dead  yot ! 

Yo  never-dying  vampires,  still  in  old  Etrurian  graves 
Host  the  vases  with  the  ashes  of  tho  forms  which  oneo  ye 
wore, 
When  yo  strove  to  crush  the  people  back  into  dirt  as  slaves, 
And  said  :  "  We    are    patricians — be  ye  sold  for  ever- 
more ! " 
But  bowe'er  yo  spread  tho  net, 

There  wore  thoughts  which  would  break  through  it, 
And  they  live  to  mako  ye  rue  it 
Through  the  brigh  toning  path  of  ages.    God  is  not  dead  yet  ! 

How  ye  howled  in  indignation  when  a  Gospel  for  the  low 
Was  preached  to  poor  and  simple  men — untcmpled  and 
unpriced ! 
But  ye  dug  your  darkest  pitfall,  and  shaped  your  weariest 
W6e, 
When  yo  crucified  the  people  in  the  form  of  Jesus  Christ : 
And  you-fcfeought- Truth's  sun  had  set, 
But  it  dawned  upon  a  morrow 
Which  brought  you  endless  sorrow, 
And  sounded  your  vx  victis.     God  is  not  dead  yot  ! 

How   through   the    Middle  Ages  your  accursed  banners 
flaunted, 
And  with  biting  pride  yo  vaunted  tho  wild-beast  crests 
you  wore  ! 
"  The   serf  is  vilo  when  laughing  ;  good  when  weeping, 
crushed  and  daunted," 
Was  tho  precious  Christian  doctrine  of  your  feudal  Latin 
lore  ; 
While  with  blood  your  racks  wore  wet. 
So  ye  ever  used  your  power, 
While  fortune  was  iu  flower  ; 
But  now  comos  the  avenging  hour.     God  is  not  dead  yet ! 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  like  a  dagger  in  your  side, 
With  its  Luthors  and  Von  Hittens,  striking  error  to    its 

And   their  war-shouts,   onoe  in   heaven,  turned   to  holy 
hymns,  which  cried 
For  tho  sacred  rights  of  labor,  and  freedom  to  the  slave: 
And  wo  forced  from  you  the  debt ; 
liut  something  is  still  owing, 
There  is  compound  interest  growing, 
And  now  we'll  make  you  pay  it  !     God  is  not  dead  yet ! 
Ye  have  bid,  and  aro  outbidden.     Every  roaring  revolution 
Was  a  heavy  contribution  from  the   endless  wealth  of 
time  : 
Franco  and  England  sent  their  monarchs  to  the  block  of  ex- 
ecution, 
Italia  gave  her  sufferings,  and  all  a  faith  sublime  ; 
While  ye  held  tho  bayonet, 
Defying  and  decrying 
Every  truth  with  your  foul  lying  : 
Woo  to  your  wilful  blindness  !    God  is  not  dead  yet ! 

Ye  are  fighting  your  last  battle  ;  in  your  rattlesnake  alli- 

Of  lovo  for  negro  labor,  and  hatred  of  tho  white  ; 
Ye  stand  amid  your  marshes,  bidding  all  tho  world  defiance, 
Cursing  History  and  Scripture,  and  each  holy  human 
right. 
In  vain  the  curse  and  threat, 

For  your  evil  days  are  numbered, 
And  the  saored  power  which  slumbered 
Now  wakes  to  final  vengeance.     God  is  not  dead  yet ! 
Our  brothers'  blood  is  flowing,  but  a  storm  of  wrath  is  blow- 

engcanco  is  hot  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  sires  and 

And  the  seeds  which  yo  aro  sowing  will  never  ceaso  from 
growing, 
Till  the  scythe  of  Death  stops  mowing  lives  to  pay  for 
Northern  lives  ; 
When  ho  pauses,  'tis  to  whet 

The  blade  of  vengeance  brighter, 
And  his  blado  will  not  fall  lighter 
While  the  smallest  debt  is  owing.     God  is  not  dead  yet ! 


From  the  New  York  Independent. 

LET  US  HEAK  NO  MOEE  OF  SENDING  BACK 
THE  SLAVE, 

—  Stand  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  proclaim 
To  wondering  nations  the  fearful  game 
Which  the  soldiers  play  for  us,  North  and  South, 
At  the  bayonet's  point  and  the  cannon's  mouth — 
Count  up  the  stakes,  and  reckon  the  chances  ; 
Say,  as  each  bristling  column  advances, — 
"  So  we  contend  against  slavery, 
Lying  and  cheating  and  kna/ery" — 
And  then  send  back  tho  slave. 

North,  East  and  West  havo  poured  out  their  treasures, 
Doubled  their  tithes,  and  heaped  up  theirmeasures — 
Called  to  strong  men,  "  Now  arm  for  tho  fight, 
Crush  the  proud  traitor,  and  strike  for  the  Right  ! " 
Into  the  ranks  slip  young  men  and  bold  men — 
Into  the  ranks  step  wiso  men  and  old  men — 
And  the  mothers  kiss  and  caress  them, 
And  the  maidens  cheer  them  and  bless  them, 
And  you  send  hack  the  slave. 

"  Forward  ! "  they  march  at  the  President's  call 
Through  Baltimore's  streets  to  the  Capital. 
"  Forward  !  "  where  foes  are  entrenched  in  their  might, 
(Now  God  bo  with  them,  and  favor  the  Eight !) 
And  they  see  the  hard  battle  before  thom, 
And  they  think  of  the  mothers  who  bore  them, 
And  tho  maidens*  cheers  and  flatteries — 
March  up  to  the  murderous  batteries — ■ 
While  you  send  back  tho  slavo. 

Weary  and  thirsty,  they  strike  for  tho  Right — 
New  men,  but  true  men,  they  gallantly  fight ; 
Bravely  resisting,  they  stand  by  their  flags 
Till  their  gay  colors  are  torn  into  rags. 
They  are  falling,  the  young  men  and  bold  men, 
They  are  falling,  the  wise  men  and  old  men — 
And  the  cannon-ball  leaps  and  whistles, 
And  cuts  down  tho  shamrocks  and  thistles — 
And  you  send  back  the  slave. 

Ay,  weep  for  the  soldiers  who  lie  there  dead, 
And  weep  for  tho  soldiers  who  turned  and  fled  ! 
Send  to  the  Northland,  and  gather  a  host, 
Fill  up  the  plaees  of  those  you  havo  lost. 
Cry  to  the  nations,  "  Come  now  and  aid  us 
Crush  out  the  wrong  for  which  you  upbraid  us." 
Then  call  upon  (iod  for  assistance, 
For  strength  in  your  holy  resistance — 
And  then  send  back  tho  slavo. 

My  countrymen,  can  you  not  understand 
'Tisa  "holy  war,"  whieh  tho  Lord  hath  planned  ; 
That  Justice  and  Vengeance  shall  make  you  strong 
When  you  throw  in  the  scales  the  pond'rous  wrong  ? 
They  have  hated  you,  scorned  you,  scouted  you, 
And  now  from  the  field  they  havo  routed  you, 

Whilo  you  with  clinging  humility 

Kiss  their  soft  hands  in  servility  — 
And  you  send  back  tho  slavo. 


OUR    BEOTEEE! 

Call  him  not  "  Brother,"  whose  unhallowed  hand 

Hacks  down  tho  roof-tree  of  our  common  home  ! 
Call  him  not  "  Brother,"  who,  with  sword  and  brand, 

Lays  waste  the  heritage  of  our  fatherland  ! 
Call  him  not  "  Brother,"  who,  'mid  cannon  boom, 
Beats  down  old  land-marka,  shrouds  in  endless  gloom 

The  hapless  ones  his  greed  bath  barr*d  and  bann'd  ! 
Ho  is  a  Cain  !  Cain-liko  must  bo  his  doom. 
Tho  Prodigal,  repentant,  may  return  ; 

Repentant?    Yoh  !     Recusant — never!     No! 
Tho  renegade  from  freedom  all  men  spurn. 

Who  strikes  for  slavery  makes  tho  world  his  foo  : 
Who  draws  tho  sword  shall  by  tho  sword  bo  slain, ; 
And  whoso  "  raises  cane"  must  reap  tho  hurricano. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXEECISES 

Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education. 

The  first  Commencement  exercises  of  Dr.  Lewis's 
Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education,  which  was 
incorporated  last  spring,  took  place  at  the  Hall  of 
the  Institute,-  20  Essex  street,  Boston,  on  Thurs- 
day evening-,  Sept.  5th.  The  exercises  were  novel,  and 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  comprising  eight  ladies  and  five  gentle- 
men, presented  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
fidelity  and  thoroughness  with  which  they  had  been 
trained,  and  of  unremitting  attention,  on  their  part, 
to  the  arduous  duties  which  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction involves. 

The  Institute  Hall  is  one  admirably  adapted  to  its 
uses, — well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  sufficiently 
spacious,  if  not  to  accommodate  all  those  who  would 
desire  to  witness  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of  which 
we  write,  at  least,  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  for 
which  it  is  designed.  On  the  present  occasion,  there 
were  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  invited  guests  pres- 
ent, who  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  7  o'clock  by  the  President, 
C.  C.  Felton,  LL.D.,  (President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege,) and  the  exercises  commenced  with  a  prayer  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirk.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  Professor  of  Gym- 
nastics, then  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  President, — Members  of  the    Graduating   Class, — 

Lollies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  circumstances  call  for  a  brief  statement  of 
the  history  and  aims  of  this  Institution. 

Educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  min- 
gling for  many  years  principally  with  those  classes 
who  suffer  most  from  non-observance  of  the  laws  of 
health,  I  came,  many  years  ago,  to  think  somewhat 
seriously  of  that  ounce  of  prevention  which  is  worth 
tons  of  cure.  Want  of  muscular  exercise,  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  defects  in  our  physical  life.  It  was 
not  less  obvious  that  the  very  structure  of  town  and 
city  society  rendered  the  correction  of  the  evil  im- 
practicable, except  in  the  Gymnasium. 

I  examined  the  German  Gymnasium,  the  one  so 
much  in  vogue  throughout  the  United  States,  with 
great  care.  Entering  one  of  these  institutions,  as  a 
pupil,  I  studietl  the  anatomical  and  physiological  bear- 
ings of  its  many  exercises.  I  found  that  they  were  not 
well  adapted  to  children,  women,  fat  men  or  old  men, 
and  about  eight  years  ago,I  began  the  attempt  to  devise 
something  better.  During  this  time,  I  have  invented 
more  than  five  hundred  different  exercises,  of  which 
a  large  experience  has  fully  endorsed  nearly  three 
hundred.  Some  of  these,  of  the  more  simple  kinds, 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  show  you  to-night. 

A  word  of  our  purposes  :  In  this  hall  and  the  story 
below,  we  have  a  gymnasium  for  children,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  addition,  the  Institution  has  been  in- 
corporated as  a  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Twice  each  year,  a  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
will  gather  here,  as  this  class  has  done,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  prepare  themselves  to  act  as  guides 
in  Physical  Culture.  In  carrying  forward  this  impor- 
tant work,  I  have  asked  the  aid  of  gentlemen  of  the 
medical  profession  residing  in  this  city.  Dr.  Thomas 
II.  Hoskins  has  delivered  a  most  instructive  course 
of  lectures  upon  Anatomy.  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Physiology  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Institute,  hut  being  called  to  Washington,  Dr.  Hos- 
kins delivered,  most  acceptably  to  the  class,  the  lectures 
belonging  to  this  department.  Dr.  Walter  Chai- 
ning, known  to  all  the  world,  has  given  us  a  series  of 
conversational  lectures  upon  Hygeine,  which  we  es- 
teem as  invaluable.  He  has  given  us  the  results  of 
his  long  and  varied  experience. 

The  class  now  about  to  graduate,  composed  of  eight 
ladies  and  five  gentlemen,  is  one  of  which  we  feel  truly 
proud.  The  members  of  this  class  have  been  with  us 
during  the  prescribed  term,  and  such  faithful  pupils 
I  never  saw.  Six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  hours 
a  day  they  have  been  occupied  in  this  Institution,  and 
with  a  zeal  I  never  saw  equalled ;  and  we  who  have 
had  to  do  with  teaching  them,  think  them  prepared 
to  teach  gymnastics,  and  to  act  as  guides  in  all  such 
matters  as  ventilation,  dietetics,   dress,  bathing,  etc. 

The  graduating  class  then  went  through  a  series  of 
exercises  with  the  "clubs,"  exhibiting  a  wonderful 
degree  of  dexterity,  strength  and  skill.  Exercises 
with  "wands"  and  "dumb-bells"  followed,  which 
excited  great  interest  in  the  audience,  and  were  wit- 
nessed with  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Scott,  one  of  the  graduating  class, 
then  read  an  essay  on  "The  Importance  of  Physio- 
logical Culture  in  a  True  Education,"  treating  the 
subject  in  an  able  and  comprehensive  manner,  and 
presenting,  in  a  clear -and.  succinct  form,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  system  of  physical  cul- 
ture taught  in  the  Institute. 

The  essay  was  followed  by  exercises  with  "rings," 
which  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
ease  and  agility  of  motion,  and  gracefulness  of  posture. 
These  exercises  were  most  admirable — the  very  "  po- 
etry of  motion." 

The  concluding  exercises,  of  a  physical  character, 
were  some  very  amusing  as  well  as  exciting  feats 
with  the  "bean-bags,"  and  with  clubs  placed  at  equal 
distances  on  the  floor. 

These  exercises  were  agreeably  interspersed  with 
patriotic  songs  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  physical  exercises,  Presi- 
dent Felton  presented  the  diplomas,  and,  in  doing 
so,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Friends — I  have  very  cheerfully  acceded  to  the 
request  of  Dr.  Lewis,  to  act  as  Chairman  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  to  be  the  organ  of  the  presentation  of  the 
diplomas  to  which  you  are  entitled  on  completing 
your  course  in  this  Institution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. But  I  will  remark  that,  for  many  years,  this 
subject  of  physical  education  has  occupied  not  only 
my  thoughts,  but  my  practical  labor,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. I  see  in  this  assembly  a  respected  friend,  a 
classmate  of  mine.  I  think  he  will  remember  that 
we,  early  in  our  college  life,  were  members  of  the  first 
gymnastic  class,  I  think,  that  was  ever  formed  in  this 
country, — Dr.  Follen  being  at  the  head  of  it ;  a  very 
excellent  teacher,  and  a  very  learned  gentleman,  from 
Germany.  I  remember,  to  this  day,  with  pleasure, 
and  with  some  degree  of  amusement,  the  extraordina- 
ry performances  we  went  through.  I  think  my  class- 
mate Quincy  rather  beat  me ;  but  about  this  I  hardly 
remember.  The  class  succeeded  so  well,  that  great 
crowds,  together  with  large  numbers  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  were  accustomed  to  drive  out  of  Boston, 
and  station  themselves  around  the  college  delta,  which 
was  covered  with  various  machines, — some  of  them 
looking  marvellously  like  the  gallows, — with  which 
we  performed  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  those  times. 
You  will  hardly  believe,  I  suppose,  that  /  ever  climbed 
the  pole,  (laughter,)  or  performed  any  of  those  airy 
flights  which  we  were  trained  to  take  in  those  times, 
(laughter,)  and  yet  I  assure  you  that  both  Mr.  Quincy 
and  I  have  done  those  things;  though  some  of  us  bo- 
long  to  those  classes  of  society  which  Dr.  Lewis  enu- 
merated in  speaking  of  other  systems  of  gymnastics 
as  not  being  properly  suited  to  their  present  condition, 
(Renewed  merriment.)  And  I  confess  that  I  should 
be  reluctant,  myself,  at  the  present  day,  to  attempt 
some  of  tliose  exploits,  and  I  fear  it  would  be  a  spec- 
tacle more  amusing  than  profitable. 

But,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  gained  substantial 
benefits  from  a  system  of  gymnastic  exercises,  care- 
fully devised  by  scientific  persons  familiar  with  the 
human  frame,  as  medical  men,  and  as  anatomists. 
That  I  consider  quite  necessary;  for  many  exercises, 
if  entered  upon  with  the  zeal  of  youth,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  superior  age  to  direct  them,  arc  dan- 
gerous, and  sometimes  even  fatal.  We  have  all  of  us, 
probably,  known  instances  of  the  fatal  effects  even  of 
the  common  exercise  of  the  dumb-bells,  unless  that  is 
practised  with  great  discretion. 


This  present  system  of  Dr.  Lewis  has  appeared  to 
me  to  avoid  most  of  the  objections  of  some  other  sys- 
tems, inasmuch  as  tho  machinery  is  slight  and  light, 
easily  managed,  evidently, — I  think  even  I  could  man- 
age most  of  it, — and  may  be  continued,  I  should  think, 
for  long  periods,  without  any  danger  to  the  health — 
and  great  benefit,  In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all.  I  have 
not  seen  so  mueli  of  it  as  some  others  ;  there  arc  others 
present  who  are  familiar  with  it  in  all  its  details  ;  yet 
I  have  witnessed  (he  effects  of  this  system  in  some  of 
the  schools  in  which  Dr.  Lewis  has  introduced  it,  and 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  all  good,  without  exception. 

"Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  The  exhibi- 
tion of  this  evening,  I  think,  must  recommend  it  more 
than  anything  that  I  can  say ;  but,  as  the  time  allotted 
to  the  exercises  of  the  evening  has  now  nearly  expired, 
I  will  not  add  anything  further,  but  simply  hand  the 
diplomas,— expressing  the  gratification  I  feel  in  seeing 
this  system  introduced  into  our  schools. 

I  am  well  assured,  teachers,  that  you  will  carry  into 
your  schools  the  result  of  your  experience  here,  and 
that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  your  pupils. 

Let  me  add  one  thing  more,  however,  and  that  is, 
that  the  health  and  vigor  acquired  by  a  thorough 
course  of  exercises  such  as  you  have  had  here,  cannot 
be  preserved  if  hereafter  you  entirely  neglect  them. 
One  objection  to  former  systems  of  gymnastics,  which 
I  have  heard  pressed  by  gentlemen  who  took  part  in 
those  primitive  times,  is  that  their  health  broke  down 
when  they  gave  up  the  exercise.  The  reason  was, 
that  they  gave  up  the  exercises  altogether,  after  hav- 
ing been  in  the  habit  of  practising  them  six  or  eight 
or  ten  hours  a  day.  I  may  speak  on  this  subject  with 
some  degree  of  experience,  inasmuch  as  for  more  than 
thirty  years  I  have  daily  used  dumb-bells,  connected 
with  the  bath  ;  and  for  some  time  I  have  used,  every 
morning,  in  addition,  clubs  considerably  heavier  than 
any  that  I  have  seen  here  to-night, — but  for  a  very 
short  time  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  what  I  have  seen  in  the  experience  of  others, 
that  after  tho  constitution  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
veloped, and  the  health  and  vigor  thoroughly  estab- 
lished by  a  course  like  that  which  you  have- now  gone 
through,  you  may  retain  all  the  advantages  of  it — the 
great  result,  "mens  sana  in  corpora  sano,"  the  motto 
which  is  on  your  diploma, — by  giving  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  each  day  to  some  one  or  the  other  of  all  the 
exercises  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed  here. 

I  find,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  the  card,  that  re- 
marks are  expected  "by  several  well-known  gentle- 
men." It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman,  on  all  such 
occasions,  to  exercise  a  perfectly  arbitrary  power  in 
this  matter.  If  Dr.  Lewis  thinks  the  audience  would 
stand  a  few  minutes  speaking,  and  that  the  words 
upon  the  card  express  an  understood  invitation,  I  in- 
tend to  call  upon  four  or  five  gentlemen  to  say  a  few 
words  each;  and  first,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  need  any  more  speaking,  we  have  had  so 
much  acting  to-night;  but  I  willingly  add  my  testi- 
mony, I  have  long  been,  as  President  Felton  has 
expressed  himself  to  be,  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  physical  education  ;  and  to  me  it  is  surprising  that 
it  is  not  incorporated  now  iuto  every  system  of  edu- 
cation in  the  land. 

And  after  having  looked  on  this  evening,  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  before  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  judicious  training  and  supervision  in  gymnastic 
exercise.  I  know  that  I  once  overstrained  my  mus- 
cles by  too  violent  exercise  ia  the  gymnasium,  and 
suffered  an  actual  sickness  in  consequence.  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  Dr.  Lewis  has  found  the  true  sci- 
entific process  for  physical  development.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  welcome  Dr.  Lewis  at  his  very  first  ar- 
rival here,  and  everything,  since  then,  has  only  con- 
firmed my  confidence  in  his  ability  to  superintend  this 
system. 

Edmund  Quincy,  Esq.,  being  called  upon  by  the 
President,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President, — I  suppose,  after  the  gratification 
we  have  received  from  the  physical  exercise  we  have 
witnessed  this  evening,  that  we  can  do  nothing  less 
than  perform  our  share  of  vocal  exercise.  I  will  add 
to  your  recollections  of  our  gymnastic  education.  I 
remember  precisely  who  were  injured.  One  of  our 
class,  I  recollect,  who  is  now  a  Bishop  of  the  Church, 
broke  his  arm.  But  I  think  there  was  no  person  who 
went  through  those  exercises  who  would  not,  to  this 
day,  say  that  he  has  derived  advantage  from  the 
first  principles  of  physical  training  which  we  received 
from  the  mouth  and  the  example  of  Dr.  Follen, — how 
to  walk,  how  to  breathe.  I  learned  to  breathe  through 
the  nose  from  Dr.  Follen,  which  I  have  practised  ever 
since.  (Laughter.)  And  I  read  in  the  paper,  the 
other  day,  that  this  is  considered  a  specific  against 
infection;  that  people  can  go  into  the  most  malarious 
districts,  and  escape  harmless,  comparatively,  if  they 
can  only  breathe  through  the  nostrils.  Mr.  Catlin 
published  a  book  on  the  subject  of  breathing  through 
the  nose;  he  considered  that  all  the  calamities  of  the 
human  race  arose  from  breathing  through  the  mouth; 
that  if  people  would  always  breathe  through  their  nos- 
trils, they  would  live  forever,  without  disease.  That 
is  extravagant,  of  course;  but  I  have  no  question 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  in  it. 

I  have  myself  used  exercises,  for  about  fifteen  years, 
of  my  own  invention.  I  used  to  be  a  great  walker; 
but  finding  that  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  got  tired 
of  it,  and  substituted  these  exercises,  and  think  they 
have  answered  the  purpose  far  better — that  fifteen 
minutes'  well-chosen  gymnastic  exercise,  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  equivalent  to  two  hours'  walk.  I  can  also  give 
a  signal  example  of  the  benefit  of  this  species  of  treat- 
ment upon  the  human  frame.  My  father,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, most  of  you  know,  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants of  this  Commonwealth,  and  by  far  the  oldest 
graduate  of  the  College  -over  which  my  friend  presides 
now  so  worthily  as  his  successor,  has  for  a  space  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  adopted  the  system  of  using  these 
exercises  in  his  dressing-room,  mornings,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  bath,  about  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  and 
continues  it  to  this  day;  and  he  considers  that  he 
owes  his  extraordinary  longevity,  and  the  still  more 
remarkable  degree  of  health  which  has  blessed  his  long 
life,  to  that  fact,  in  connection  with  his  temperance, 
the  systematic  control  of  his  passions,  and  the  regular- 
ity of  his  habits.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  spoke 
to  him  on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been 
taking  this  exercise,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
he  owed  all  these  blessings  of  health  and  long  life  to 
that  practice.    (Applause.) 

President  Felton.  I  consider  this  testimony  of 
the  gentleman  very  valuable,  derived  from  his  own 
experience  and  the  example  of  his  illustrious  father, 
who  is  now,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  possessing  extraordi- 
nary vigor  of  body  for  a  man  of  that  age,  and  vigor  of 
mind  for  a  man  of  any  age.  At  the  last  Commence- 
ment in  Cambridge,  Mr.  Quincy  made  a  speech  that 
exhibited  a  vigor  of  mind,  and  a  play  of  imagination 
and  wit,  quite  equal — I  won't  say  to  his  best  days,  be- 
cause I  think  his  best  days  are  now — but  to  his  strong- 
est physical  days.  And  there  cannot^  be  a  more  strik- 
ing example  to  he  found  of  physical  exercise  con- 
ducted at  so  late  a  period  of  life.  Indeed,  all  the  vir- 
tues adorn  the  character  of  that  great  man,  and  I 
wish  that  his  example  might  be  set  forth,  in  all  its  de- 
tails, to  the  young  men  of  this  city  and  this  nation, 
now  and  hereafter. 

My  friend  Mr.  Hagar  is  present,  and,  by  authority, 
I  call  upon  him  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  tho 
authority.  Yesterday,  sir,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing a  ride  in  the  country  with  an  esteemed  friend  of 
mine,  who  I  suspect  must  be  a  distant  relation  of  Mrs. 
Partington.  As  we  passed  an  elegant  estate,  said  he 
to  me,  "  Bishop  So-aml-so  has  purchased  this  estate." 
"  Ah  !  "  said  I,  "  for  what  purpose  f  "  "  O,  he  is  going 
to  establish  a  school  here,  or  some  Bort  of  cemetery." 
(Laughter.) 

The  words  havo  been  running  through  my  mind 
ever  since.  As  I  went  home,  and  paused  my  school- 
house,  I  said  to  myself,  "A  school,  or  some  sort  of 
cemetery  I "  And  as  I  got  up  this  morning,  and  went 
to  my  school-room,  and  saw  the  seventy  or  eighty 
boys  around  me,  I  said  to  myself,  again,  "A  school, 


or  some  sort  of  cemetery  I  "  To-night,  as  I  left  my 
house,  in  order  to  come  to  this  pluco  to  witness  the 
exercises  which  have  so  delighted  ns,  I  was  met  by  a 
gentleman  whose  daughter  entered  my  school  as  a 
pupil  three  or  four  days  ago,— and  during  that  time 
has  learned  and  recited,  I  believe,  only  one  lesson. 
Said  this  gentleman  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"Mr.  Hagar,  my  daughter  is  a  very  nervous  girl; 
she  came  home,  to-day,  and  began  to  cry  about  her 
lessons."  "Why,"  I  replied,  "she  has  not  begun  to 
recite,  yet."  Said  he,  "  Yes,  but  she  is  afraid  she 
won't  recite  well,  and  is  crying  about  it."  I  said  to 
myself,  "Then  I  must  look  out,  or  my  school  will  be 
'some  sort  of  cemetery'  to  that  girl." 

As  I  came  up  the  stairway  to-night,  I  took  out  my 
card,  and  read,  "Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Edu- 
cation," "Ah!"  said  I,  "a  school,  or  some  sort  of 
cemetery  here ;"  and  then,  as"  I  looked  along  down, 
and  saw  the  names  of  four  M.  D.'s,  said  I,  "It  is  a 
cemetery,  sure  !  "  (Great  merriment.)  I  entered  the 
door,  and  I  must  confess  that  my  feelings  were  quite 
relieved  when  I  saw  a  very  jolly-looking  sexton  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  and  still  more  when  I  had  conversed 
with  him  only  five  minutes.  "Ah,"  said  I,  "there 
must  be  a  cemetery  there  ;  here  is  a  sudorific  to  begin 
with."  (Laughter.)  By-and-by,  out  came  the  clubs; 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  this  was  a  cemetery,  and 
the  sexton  was  playing  his  cards,  I  said  to  myself, 
"Clubs  are  trumps,  surely."  (Renewed  laughter.) 
When  the  wands  made  their  appearance,  I  began  to 
feel  better;  everything  was  graceful  and  magic-like; 
I  said,  "After  all,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  lot  to  be 
buried  in."  And  then,  as  we  passed  on,  too,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  wooden-headed  dumb-bells  spoke  to  me 
a  language  which  was  exceedingly  encouraging,  not 
only  to  myself,  who  might  perhaps  ..take  those  hard 
old  exercises  which  fat  men  can't, — not  only  encourg- 
ing  to  me,  but  the  rising  generation. 

Looking  at  this  matter  of  gymnastics,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  a  serious  way,  I  may  say  that,  for  some  years, 
the  subject  of  physical  education  has  commanded  my 
attention.  We  have  had  in  our  educational  associa- 
tions a  great  many  lectures  on  the  importance  of 
physical  education.  Every  teacher,  lady  or  gentle- 
man, has  always  been  ready  to  admit  the  importance 
of  physical  education.  The  great  question  has  been, 
how  will  you  accomplish  that  end  ?  We  admit  that 
the  body  should  be  educated;  we  admit  that  we  can- 
not have  full  mental  vigor  without  bodily  vigor;  the 
question  is,  how  .shall  we  get  this  physical  culture? 
Gymnastics  were  proposed, — the  old-fashioned  gym- 
nastics,— and  they  have  been  introduced  into  some 
schools — but  into  very  few,  on  account  of  the  expense 
attending  the  apparatus.  Teachers  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, very  generally,  that  it  was  impossible  to  in- 
troduce the  kind  of  gymnastics  that  have  been  already 
referred  to. 

Dr.  Lewis,  a  year  ago,  presented  his  gymnastics  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  ;  and  I  think  it  is  perfect- 
ly correct  for  me  to  say,  that  the  way  so  long  desired 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  course  has  been  marked  out, 
and  to-day  many  eminent  teachers  have  taken  that 
course,  and  are  pursuing  it  with  the  most  excellent  re- 
sults. I  say,  not  only  in  my  own  name,  but  in  behalf 
of  many  of  my  fellow-teachers,  that  we  recognize  the 
debt  due  to  Dr.  Lewis.  I  know,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, that  in  many  schools  in  this  city,  and  towns 
around  this  city,  this  system  of  Dr.  Lewis  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  results  have  been  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  any  system 
which  shall  be  adopted  in  our  schools  shall  be  such  as 
can  be  made  use  of  in  our  ordinary  school-rooms,  be- 
cause the  most  of  our  school  buildings  are  so  contract- 
ed as  to  afford  only  the  ordinary  study  and  recitation 
rooms,  not  affording  a  hall  in  which  exercises  of  a 
general  character  might  be  had,  not  more  difficult 
than  such  as  have  been  witnessed  to-night. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  word  of  endorsement  to  what 
the  Doctor  has  said ;  and  if  the  time  permitted,  I 
should  wish  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  physical  culture  in  our  schools. 

I  am  satisfied,  furthermore,  that  the  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  teachers,  that  they  have 
been  murdering  the  innocents,  are,  as  a  general  fact, 
without  foundation;  that  the  cause  of  the  illness  of 
school-children  lies  far  back  of  the  teacher;  it  arises, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  from  the  ill-health  of  parents ; 
it  arises,  in  many  more  cases,  from  the  injudicious 
course  of  treatment  received  at  home.  If  children 
are  allowed  to  eat  when  and  what  they  please,  to  go 
when  and  where  they  please,  and  to  study  as  little  or 
as  much  as  they  please,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  charge 
teachers  with  having  been  their  murderers,  if  they  go 
to  their  graves  early. 

I  hope  that  our  friend  Dr.  Lewis  will  feel  encouraged 
by  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  this  city ;  and  I  know 
that  he  has  been  the  means  of  doing  us  teachers  and 
our  pupils  a  vast  deal  of  good,  and  if  we  do  not  profit 
still  more  by  what  he  has  shown  to  us,  it  is  not  his 
fault. 

President  Felton.  What  Mr.  Hagar  has  said 
about  the  cemeteries  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote. 
Some  years  ago,  the  Turkish  minister  visited  this 
city,  and  among  others  of  our  institutions,  he  went 
to  see  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  entertained  with  a  magnificent  din- 
ner at  the  Revere  or  Tremont  House ;  and  one  gentle- 
man present  asked  him,  through  an  interpreter,  what 
he  thought  of  Mount  Auburn.  "  I  thought  it  a  very 
pleasant  place  for  a  short  visit."  (Laughter.)  Now, 
the  sort  of  cemeteries  that  Mr.  Hagar  referred  to  are 
very  pleasant  places  for  short  visits,  no  doubt;  but  I 
hope,  by  the  introduction  of  this  system,  or  some 
system  that  will  act  as  efficiently  on  our  muscles, 
that  remark  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  them. 

I  wish  to  add,  further,  some  very  important  ob- 
servations as  to  the  illness  of  children.  It  is  fre- 
quently supposed  that  hard  study  is  very  unhealthy, 
and  it  is  even  supposed,  by  some,  that  young  peo- 
ple kill  themselves  by  hard  study.  I  wish  to  say, 
emphatically,  that  all  those  stories  are  monstrous  fab- 
rications; that  no  child,  girl,  boy,  man  or  woman, 
ever  died  of  hard  study,  or  ever  injured  themselves 
by  hard  study  ;  and  that  all  the  complaints  made 
against  schools,  of  injuring  the  health  of  students  by 
hard  study,  are  utterly  calumnious  and  false;  and 
that  among  the  most  healthful  exercises,  the  exercises 
that  most  promote  vigor,  strength — physical  vigor, 
physical  strength — is  the  exercise  of  the  human  brain 
— which  is  itself  a  physical  organ — only  it  must  not 
be  exercised  alone.  But  the  pale  and  puny  student, 
who  flatters  his  self-conceit  that  he  is  suffering  dys- 
pepsia, and  all  the  ills  that  come  with  it,  because  he 
is  so  intellectual,  may  not. "lay  that  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul"  any  longer; — it  is  because  he  is  afoul,  it 
is  because  he  is  a  fanatic,  it  is  because  he  has  not  exer- 
cised his  brain,  and  neglected  the  other  parts  of  his 
system  also.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  With  a  sound 
system  of  physical  exercise,  and  healthy  modes  of 
living,  that  same  pale  and  self-fancying  intellectual 
being  would  accomplish  twice,  four  times  the  intel- 
lectual work  that  has  brought  him  to  death's  door — 
and  he  prides  himself  on  being  in  that  very  pleasant 
position. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  statistics,  that  among  the 
longest  livers,  as  a  general  rule,  aro  the  most  intellec- 
tual. It  is  not — "  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young  "  ; 
"Whom  the  gods  love,"  live  longest,  as  shown  by 
the  case  of  the  illustrious  friend  who  has  already  been 
spoken  of  here.  "  Whom  the  gods  love,"  live  longest : 
it  has  been  proved  by  the  statistics  of  universities. 
Professor  Pierce,  of  our  University,  examined  the 
subject,  and  he  found,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  a 
portion  of  the  community, — I  won't  say  what  por- 
tion,— that,  taking  classes  in  the  average,  those  that 
arc  the  first  to  die  aro  those  who  are  the  dullest  and 
stupidest  and  most  irregular  during  their  college  life; 
while,  as  a  general  rule, — of  course  there  arc  excep- 
tions, but  exceptions  prove  the  rule  in  this  as  all  other 
things, — the  good  scholars,  those  who  exercise  their 
brains  constantly,  thoroughly,  faithfully,  and  hive 
performed  all  their  duties  conscientiously,  aro  the 
longest  lived.  I  think  these  are  facts  really  worth 
being  impressed  upon  the  young. 

Miss  Amiv  W.  May,  (daughter  of  Samdhi.  May, 
Esq.,)  a  member  of  the   Graduating   ('lass,  then  read 


a  valedictory  address,  a  considerable  portion  of  whieh 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  dress,  as  affecting  the 
health  of  women,  and,  through  them,  the  race  univer- 
sally. The  address  was  admirably  written,  full  of 
vigorous  thought,  clearly  and  tersely  expressed.  In 
conclusion,  Miss  May  referred  to  the  teachers  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  in  the  following  terms  :— 
"Classmates,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  bid  farewell 
to  our  teachers,  and  to  one  another.  It  were  idle  to 
linger  over  the  word.  The  golden  hours  of  summer 
have  borne  forever  into  the  past  the  nine  weeks  of 
earnest  purpose  that  have  held  us  together  here.  They 
have  been  weeks  of  unbroken  harmony  ;  of  much  la- 
bor, of  a  kind  that  was  new  to  nearly  all  of  us;  but  of 
a  wholesome  and  increasing  satisfaction  that  I  think  I 
may  say  we  never  knew  before.  To  our  teachers,  we 
owe  our  hearty  and  respectful  thanks.  Where  each 
one  has  been  so  able  in  his  own  department  of  science, 
and  each  so  devoted  to  our  service,  it  were  invidious  to 
single  out  any  one  for  an  especial  thank-offering,  were 
it  not  that  he  who  is  the  founder  of  this  Institution  has, 
by  the  nature  of  his  relation  to  it,  been  called  upon  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  time  and  strength  for 
our  welfare  :  all  of  which  he  has  done  with  a  zeal  and 
patience  which  have  been  a  daily  surprise,  even  to 
those  of  us  who,  from  previous  acquaintance  with 
him,  had  been  led  to  expect  very  great  devotion. 
Henceforth,  wc  shall  delight  to  think  of  him  as  one 
who  holds  our  welfare  very  near  his  own ;  we  shall 
turn  to  him  for  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  our 
failures,  and  shall  love  to  bring  our  successes  to  him 
as  belonging  more  to  him  than  to  ourselves. 

We  part  to-night,  never,  in  all  probability,  to  meet 
again.  Our  country,  soon  we  trust  to  be  united  and 
free,  offers  a  wide  field  for  our  exertions.  In  our  own 
unaided  strength,  we  can  do  little ;  but  let  us  go  forth 
to  our  work  with  full  assurance,  that  He,  in  whose  ser- 
vice we  are  to  labor,  will  make  us  strong  unto  the  end, 
if  we  put  our  trust  in  Him." 

A  benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirk,  and  the  exercises  terminated.  It  will  not  be 
doubted,  by  any  who  were  present,  at  least,  that  this 
Institute  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  promoting 
the  physical  well-being  of  all  who  come  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  whether  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  it,  or  through  the  intelligent  and  well- 
instructed  teachers  which  it  shall  send  forth  into  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
this  new  system,  and  on  whose  steps  shall  tread  close, 
health,  purity,  and  happiness. 


TO    J.  P.    B. 

You  propose  a  compromise  for  the  government  and 
its  rebels;  and,  as  a  basis,  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  revolted  section;  on  condition  that 
"  travel,  residence,  domestic  and  social  engagements, 
commercial  transactions,  and  the  exercise  of  speech, 
writing  and  printing,"  shall  "be  free  to  the  citizens  of 
each  republic." 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  ?  Simply 
the  barbarism  that,  with  a  savage  gusto  for  blood, 
hunts  down  those  who,  under  the  aigis  of  the  Consti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  visit  or  sojourn,  have  the 
temerity  to  set  foot  on  the  slave-cursed  soil,  now  lord' 
ed  over  by  a  rebel  faction. 

While  this  cause  or  barbarism  exists,  your  com- 
promise, with  any  such  condition  as  you  propose,  is 
the  merest  vagary  ;  and  when  that  cause  is  removed, 
there  is  no  longer  any  rebellion.  The  difficulty  is, 
that  as  a  remedy  for  the  effect,  you  propose  something 
with  conditions  utterly  incompatible  with  the  cause  of 
that  effect. 

When  you  shall  so  change  the  character  and  moral 
influence  of  the  principle  of  human  chatteldom  as  to 
have  undemonized  the  social  condition  of  the  South, 
you  may  hope  for  peace  short  of  emancipation.  We 
may  suggest  remedies  taavert  bloodshed,  but  God  Al- 
mighty will  not  tamper  with  this  monster  abomination 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sheds  Corners,  N.  Y.  A.  HOGEBOOM. 

EET,  DE.   OHEEVEE. 

Dr.  Ckcever's  return  to  the  United  States  is 
greeted  with  gratulation  by  the  friends  of  freedom 
here.  Having  performed  a  great  work  in  Great 
Britain,  he  returns  at  a  time  when  his  important 
labors  and  councils  are  much  needed  in  this  country. 
At  present,  he  is  visiting  friends  in  New  England, 
but  is  expected  to  resume  his  pastoral  labors  in  New 
York  ere  long. 

Just  before  his  departure  from  London,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  to  present  him  with  an  address 
and  token  of  sympathy.  The  following  is  the  ad- 
dress presented  on  the  occasion  to  Dr.  Cheever  by 
Lord  hhaffcsbury : — 

To  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 

Church  of  the  Puritans,  New  York: 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  —  A  number  of  English 
gentlemen  desire  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  America,  by  testifying  to  your- 
self their  high  sense  of  the  services  you  have  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  humanity.*  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  you  have  with  admirable  con- 
sistency, both  by  speech  and  writing,  maintained  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  being  to  his  personal  lib- 
erty;  and  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  which  few 
would  have  had  the  firmness  to  withstand,  you  have 
boldly  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  crime  to  reduce  any 
man  to  the  condition  of  a  chattel. 

Your  published  works,  "  God  against  Slavery"  and 
the  "  Crime  of  Slavery,"  are  eminently  distinguished 
by  learning  and  zeal,  directed  by  the  purest  Chris- 
tian morality,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  endure  to  fu- 
ture generations  in  this  country,  and  in  your  own,  as 
an  irrefragable  defence  of  freedom.  We  desire  that 
in  leaving  our  shore  you  should  bear  with  you  some 
testimony  of  our  admiration  for  the  high  qualities 
both  of  head  and  heart  which  you  have  displayed, 
no  less  in  advocating  the  rights  of  the  oppressed, 
than  in  enduring  with  Christian  forbearance  and 
meekness  the  unrelenting  hostility  which  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  enslaved  have  .excited.  We  there- 
fore beg  your  acceptance  of  this  piece  of  plate,  on 

hich  you  will  find  engraven  some  names  not  un- 
known to  the  friends  of  the  oppressed,  with  this  copy 
of  the  works  of  Lord  Erskine,  the  great  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  and  advocate  of  personal  liberty  ;  and 
this  sum  of  money,  which  we  know  will  be  expended 
to  promote  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  AVc  take 
leave  of  you  with  fervent  wishes  for  your  health  and 
success,  and  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  we  append 
our  names.  Sitaftksbury,  Chairman. 

S.  Miiiti-ny,  Treasurer. 
M.  A.  Garvet,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  piece  of  plate  presented  was  a  silver  salver, 
weighing  eighty-four  ounces — very  handsome,  as  a 
personal  inspection  enables  us  to  testily.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription: — 

Presented  to  tho  Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever,  D.  P.,  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  New  York,  in 
token  of  the  honor  in  which  he  is  held  by  British 
Christians,  and  of  their  sympathy  with  him  in  tho 
noble  and  consistent  course  he  has  pursued  in  ex- 
hibiting slaveholding  as  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  rights  of  humanity. 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Shaflesburv,  Chairman. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird,  Edward  Bafces,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  Edward  Ball,  Esq^M.  P.,  Kev.  Thomas  Pin- 
ney,  Rev.  William  Brock,  Charles  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  T.  M.  Coombs,  Esq.,  Sir  Charles  Decimua 
Crosley,  Rev.  Robert  Eerguson,  L.  L.  P.,  Robert 
Hanbury,  Esq.,  M,  V.,  Rev.  Thomas  James,  James 
Kershaw,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnainl,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  Robert  Lush,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  Charles  Edward 
Mudic,  Esq.,  Rev.  James  Sherman,  Rev.  John 
Stoughton,  Edward  Swnine,  Esq.,  Rev.  James  II. 
Wilson,  Joshua  Wilson,  EsTjk,  Samuel  Mortey,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  M.  A.  Garvey,  Esq.,  Honorable  Secre- 
tary. 

ijf*  Slavery  is  consolidated  anarchy.  To  "  ron- 
quer  a  peace,"   we  must  abolish  slavery.     To  defeat 

the  South,  without  abolishing  slavery,  would  not  be 

to  conquer  a  peace,  but  to  perpetuate  insurrection. 
It.  is  folly  to  think  of  saving  a  city  by  confining  the 
fire  to  a  certain  number  of  blocks.  No  matter  how 
many  firemen  you  may   keep   employed,   there   will 

stfll  be  danger  of  a  conflagration;     Toe  only  wise 

way  is  to  piU  out  the  Jin:.  Now,  as  no  one  denies 
that,  slavery  is  the  cause,  and  (he  sole  cause  of  the, 
war,  as  it  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  nil  the  quarrels 
between  the  North  am)  South,  why  not  put  it  out  of 
existence,  once  for  all,  and  thus  establish  a  perpetual 
pcaco  ? — Erie  'I'rnc  American. 


HOW  THE  "  CONTRABANDS"  RUN. 

That  the  slaves  know  what  is  going  on  is  very  clear 
from  the  reports  thai  reach  uh  from  all  <juartern  of 
the  South.  The  Wellington  Intelligencer  publishes 
the  following  statement  from  a  correspondent  in  St. 
Mary's  county,  Maryland,  dated  August  15  : — 

"There  is  quite  a  rush  to  our  shore  of  the  Hacfci 
from  Virginia.  On  Tuesday  morning  last  a  bateau,  in 
which  were  ten  likely  negroes,  was  stranded  on  Corn- 
field Point  They  got  safe  to  land,  and  were  taken 
up  by  the  neighborhood  patrol,  and  last  nighi,  1  be- 
lieve, they  were  taken  back  to  Virginia.  Virginia, 
who  was  so  sensitive  about  losing  a  tingle  fugitive 
slave  that  she  joined  in  this  unnatual  rebellious  war, 
is  now  having  her  negroes  escaping  by  hundreds." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub- 
lican writes  from  Washington  : — 

"  Finally,  our  informant  reports  the  conduct  of  the 
slaves  brought  into  communion  with  our  army  as  ex- 
cellent. Wherever  opportunity  has  offered,  they  have 
deserted  en  masse,  and  have  rendered  valuable  service 
as  spies,  and  no  one  instance  is  known  of  their  having 
proved  faithless  to  their  trust;  it  mattered  little 
whether  their  owners  were  Union  men  or  secession- 
ists;  they  all  quit  service  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered.  A  Union  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria, 
whose  property  has  been  protected  by  the  army,  came 
into  camp  one  day  with  a  statement  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  try  to  keep  any  '  niggers '  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
army.  'Even  old  aunt  Elsie,'  said  he,  '  who  is  over 
seventy  years  old,  who  has  nursed  me  and  my  chil- 
dren, and  who  neither  does  nor  can  work  longer — 
even  she  left  me  this  morning.'" 

The  Providence  correspondent  of  the  New  Bedford 
Mercury  gives  the  following  : — 

"  Wade  Hampton  is  said  to  have  gone  to  battle  at- 
tended by  a  favorite  slave.  Reynolds  is  attended  by 
an  African  likewise — a  huge,  double-fisted,  brawny 
Ethiopian  stevedore,  known  by  the  familiar  cognomen 
of  Jim  Reeder.  Wherever  is  seen  the  form  of  the 
captain,  there  also  looms  the  dark  outline  of  the  still 
darker  and  redoubtable  Jim.  A  story  jb  related  of 
this  African,  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  When  the 
1st  regiment  went,  Reeder  went  as  servant  to  Rey- 
nolds, then  a  lieutenant.  Ab  the  steamer  neared  the 
Virginia  shore,  going  round  Cape  Charles,  a  wag 
asked  Jim  to  show  his  free  papers.  The  features  of 
the  swarthy  Hannibal  settled  into  an  unconquerable, 
stubborn  expression,  as  the  huge  knotted  hands  went 
into  the  secret  depths  of  his  regimentals  and  flashed 
out,  quick  as  lightning,  grasping  like  death  a  brace  of 
ugly  revolvers.  'Massa,  dem's  my  papers.'  The 
wag  was  demolished." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 
writing  from  Baltimore,  says  : — 

"While  tarrying  here,  a  little  incident  occurred, 
occasioning  some  excitement.  A  poor  specimen  of 
humanity  belonging  to  company  C,  went  down  town 
and  brought  up  a  policeman  to  arrest  some  fugitive 
slaves,  which  he  alleged  had  been  stolen  by  men  of 
the  regiment.  His  object  seemed  to  be  to  reenslave  a 
poor  fellow  who  had  run  away  from  Virginia,  and 
after  securing  his  liberty,  had  been  employed  as  a 
servant  in  company  C  ;  but  his  machinations  failed,  as 
the  policemen  were  unable  to  find  that  or  any  other 
negro.  A  storm  of  hisses  greeted  the  fellow  who  had 
made  this  attempt  at  recnslaving  a  negro,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  of  the  regiment  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  they  did  not  go  South,  either  to  steal  or 
hunt  negroes."  * 

Per  Contra. 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  Examiner  of  the  21st  inst, 
contains  the  following  : — 

"  One  day  last  week,  a  gentleman  of  Urbana  dis- 
trict visited  the  camp  of  General  Banks  at  Sandy 
Hook,  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  slave,  who  was  believed 
to  have  sought  concealment  there.  The  gentleman 
met  a  courteous  reception,  and  every  facility  to  prose- 
cute his  object  was  afforded  him.  At  length  his  search 
proved  successful,  and  he  was  permitted,  without  hin- 
drance or  molestation,  to  Teclaiui  the  fugitive  and  take 
him  back  to  his  master." 

The  Baltimore  Clipper  of  August  22,  says  :— 
"On  Tuesday  night,  Capt.  Nones,  of  the  cutter 
Forward,  now  anchored  off  Eort  Carroll,  captured 
two  negroes  in  a  canoe,  who  were  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape from  their  masters.  One  of  the  negroes  belongs 
to  Mr.  Dunnoek,  on  W'iggins's  Neck,  and  the  other  to 
Samuel  Knign,  of  the  same  place.  The  negroes  were 
placed  on  board  of  the  cutter,  and  will  be  returned  to 
their  masters  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit." 


Feah  of  Ixsurrectioxs.  The  North  Carolina 
troops  have  been  ordered  from  Virginia,  it  is  reported, 
to  guard  against  insurrections  at  borne.  Yet  South- 
ern papers  tell  us  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  that  the 
slaves,  to  a  man,  will  fight  for  their  masters.  A  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times '  has  the  following  on 
the  subject  of  insurrections  ; — 

"  It  will  be  generally  recollected  that,  shortly  after 
the  election  in  185G,  the  Tennessee  papers  gave  ac- 
counts of  threatened  insurrection  among  the  slaves  of 
a  portion  of  the  State,  and  that  the  insurrection  was 
induced  by  the  supposition,  prevalent  among  the 
blacks,  that  Fremont  was  coming  up  the  river,  backed 
by  a  large  army,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  all  the 
slaves.  The  exact  details  of  this  insurrectionary 
movement  were  never  fully  published,  but  it  is  known 
that  many  slaves  were  tried  and  found  guilty,  some 
being  executed  and  others  sent  farther  South.  From 
well  authenticated  sources,  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
superstition  of  1856  has  been  revived;  that  the  pres-  - 
ence  of  Fremont  at  the  head  of  the  Western  forces  is 
already  known  to  the  negroes,  and  that  his  re-appear- 
ance is  hailed  as  a  precursor  of  their  liberation.  This 
feeling  has  spread  rapidly  within  the  last  month,  and 
it  is  attracting  great  attention  and  exciting  much 
alarm  among  the  rebels.  My  informant  assures  me 
that  if  once  the  name  of  Fremont  is  connected  with 
any  victory  over  the  rebels,  or  that  he  is  known  to  be 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee  or  Mississippi,  the  negroes 
wiil  at  once  rise  in  rebellion.  It  is  said  that  the  fear 
of  this  danger  at  their  thresholds  induced  the  rebels 
to  take  the  offensive  in  Missouri,  and  to  keep  the 
battle-field  as  far  as  possible  from  the  eager  and  watch- 
ing negroes." 


Gen.  Lake  and  Slavery.     Gen.  Lane  answered 

at  Leavenworth  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  in  an  address  to 
the  citizens,  said, — 

"  Kansas  has  a  glorious  reputation  ;  it  must  be  sus- 
tained. We  will  not  refrain  from  marching  Union 
armies  into  slave  States  for  fear  of  injuring  their  insti- 
tution. He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  catch 
slaves  for  traitors.  The  institution  of  slavery  will 
perish  with  the  march  of  the  Union  army,  and  thank 
God  it  is  so!  He  wouldn't  march  into  Missouri  or 
Arkansas  to  destroy  slavery,  hut  he  wouldn't  object 
to  seeing  a  Union  army  marching  in,  and  an  army  of 
slaves  marching  out.  If  slavery  perishes,  the  fault  is 
with  its  friends.  We  have  to  choose  between  our 
government  and  a  military  despotism  based  on  sla- 
very." 

The  U.  S.  Marshals  and  the  Slave  Trade. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  Marshals 
of  all  the  Districts  embracing  ports  of  entry  in  the 
loyal  States  met  at  New  York,  a  few  days  since,  to 
devise  more  effectual  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  so  far  as  the  fitting  out  of 
slavers  at  ports  under  their  jurisdiction  is  concerned. 
The  New  York  Herald  says  that  the  scheme  adopted 
by  them  will  necessarily  not  be  made  public,  but  it  is 
understood  to  be  such  as  will,  in  a  very  short  time, 
put  a  complete  extinguisher  upon  this  nefarious  and 
inhuman  traffic — at  least,  so  far  as  the  citizens  of  our 
own  country  are  concerned. 

These  officers  have  entered  upon  the  subject  with 
great  zeal  and  determination,  and  should  they  realize 
their  expectations,  they  will  deserve  the  praise  and 
thanks  of  the  whole  country,  indeed,  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  general  system  which  they  have  adopted 
for  their  operations  is  of  the  most  ingenious  character, 
and  those  parties  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  lil- 
ting out  of  vessels,  and  secretly  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  and  amassing  large  fortunes  almost  with 
impunity,  will  now  find  that  their  occupation  is  gone. 

The  most  complete  system  has  been  instituted,  and 
if  properly  carried  out,  it  will  not  be  long  before  some 

portant  arrests  will  be  made.  Men  worth  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Northern  cities  are  to- 
day secretly  cooperating  with  notorious  characters 
engaged  in  the  slave  traffic,  and  some  bright  morning 
they  will  he  suddenly  aroused  from  their  quiet  slum- 
bers by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  their  elegant  inaii- 
,  by  one  of  these  guardians  of  the  public,  commu- 
nicating intelligence  which  will  probably  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 


A   NATIONAL  FAST. 


To  the  Editor tf  the  Nmo  York  Tribune; 

Silt, — As  Presidpnl  Lincoln  has  proclaimed  a  Nation- 
al Fast  Hay,  it  would  be  well  to  search  the  Hook  of  In* 
stmetiou  to  find  out  what  kind  of  fast  will  W-  accepts 
hie  to  the  Lord.  See  lifty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
sixth  verse  particularly : 

Is  net,  this  the  fust,  that  1  havo  chosen?  to  loose  tho 
bands  ol  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  &nd  to  let 
tho  OpprtBBed  so  free,  ami  Unit  yo  broth*  eveiv  j  ofce  .' " 

re  we  prepared  for  such  a  last  .'  n.  t.  v, 


Et^The   Cincinnati  Oamttt  of  the  2d  ult.  savs .— 

'The  colored  people  of  this  city  celebrated  the  twenty- 

•veuth  anniversary  of  West  India  Emancipation  ve's- 

tcnhiy,     In  the  morning,  a  meeting  of  the  colored 

Sabbath  schools  WAS  held  in    /ion's  Chmvli,  at  whfofl 
appropriate  addresses  were  made  by  several  persons. 

In    the   afternoon,  addresses  were   delivered    at    AlUu 

Chapel  by   Rev,  n.  H.White,  Rev.   Rufua  Conrad, 

and    Mr.  John  V.  Sampson  ;  ami    in   the  evening,  ser- 
vice was   held   iu   the   Baker  Street  Church,  Kev.  ij. 

Graham,  officiating." 
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The  United  States  Constitution  is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 

G""  "  What  order  of  men  under  tho  moft  absolute  of 
monarchic,  or  tho  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  evoi1 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  tea  than 
hall"  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  thi>:  House, 
in  the  chair  of  tho  Berate,  and  In  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  ono 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged" 
order  of  men  in  tho  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  inoro  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  tho  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  Blavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  reeords  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  bo  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Littlo  did  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  tho  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quincy  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  aAERISOH,  Editor. 
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GOVERNMENT    INGKATITUDE    TO    THE 
IRISH. 

It  is  in  the  essence  of  government  to  be  impartial 
to  those  that  live  under  it.  Being  paternal  by  na- 
ture, and  receiving  existence  tor  the  achievement 
of  the  common  good,  it  can  never,  with  justice,  draw 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  its  citizens.  All  that 
are  under  its  sway  have  an  equal  right  to  its  pro- 
tection, to  its  benevolence,  to  its  patronage.  In  re- 
turn, it  has  an  equal  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  A  partial  State  power  is  a  tyrannous  one, 
and  open  disaffection  to  it,  in  the  classes  injured,  is 
both  a  natural  consequence  and  very  legitimate  hos- 
tility. A  government  without  strict  impartial  jus- 
tice has  no  right  to  obedience,  and  we  hope  we  shall 
never  see  such  a  system  of  rule  entirely  submit- 
ted to. 

The  present  Administration  at  Washington  has 
more  than  one  blotch  on  it  for  partiality.  It  is  by 
no  means  entitled  to  all  our  support.  The  slave 
principles  of  the  men  constituting  it  arc,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  a  great  deal  of  the  cause  of  our  actual 
troubles.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  un- 
compromising Abolitionists,  and  that  their  elevation 
to  power  has  been  much  of  the  direct  practical 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  act  of  disunion.  A  legiti- 
mate dread  of  partial  government,  from  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  has  been  a  formidable  agent  in  secession. 
If  that  magistrate  had  not  been  elected,  the  coun- 
try would  not  now  be  disrupted.  Himself  and  his 
ministers  were  always  partizans. 

When  the  war  commenced,  the  Administration 
assumed  a  national  air,  which  had  the  effect  of 
uniting  in  its  support  the  whole  North.  The  native 
and  the  emigrant,  the  Whig,  the  Democrat,  and  the 
Abolitionist — all  flocked  together,  then,  like  true 
patriots,  around  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Government  cast  off — or  appeared  to  cast  off — every 
tincture  of  partizanship ;  and  the  people  became 
one  in  sentiment  to  preserve  the  nation.  No  one 
"wili  deny  that  the  foreign  citizens  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  splendidly  animated  with  this  just  and 
necessary  principle  of  unity.  They  constitute  more 
than  five  out  of  eight  of  the  national  army.  Had 
they  not  enlisted,  impressment  could  not  be  avoided. 
But  they  forgot  not  their  oaths  of  citizenship;  and 
when  a  national  proclamation  to  take  up  arms  was 
issued,  they  went  in  .tens  of  thousands  to  the  re- 
cruiting depots.  Germans  and  Irish — our  principal 
-  foi^ign  citizens — immediately  answered  that,  call- 
But  the  Irishmen  responded  to  it  with  amazing 
force.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  upwards 
of  fifteen  thousand  of  them  patriotically  obeyed  the 
summons.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  And  all  the  Ad- 
ministration papers  threw  out  baits  for  the  Irish  to 
enlist.  Journals  that  had  often  before  shamefully 
reviled  them  for  misfortunes  they  could  not  help, 
and  by  misrepresentations  no  man  of  honor  would 
think  of,  basely  turned  round  when  Sumter  fell,  and 
flattered,  with  fulsome  rhetoric,  every  feature  in 
their  national  vanity.  This  was  done  in  Boston,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  New  York-— in  every  city  in  the 
North.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  unprin- 
cipled subterfuge,  and  it  did  not  succeed;  Irish  mili- 
tary spirit  and  loyalty  to  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion are  not  the  effect  of  the  venal  praise  of  news- 
papers. The  two  principles  belong,  in  the  largest 
measure,  to  themselves.  The  Administration  papers 
did  not  induce  a  single  Irish  enlistment.  If  there 
were  no  papers  in  the  country,  that  people  would 
have  answered  the  President's  proclamation ;  and 
when  they  answered  it,  they  did  so  from  their  own 
nature  and  judgment.  The  importance  of  their 
reponse  appeared  at  the  battle  of  Manassas.  It 
was  evident  in  the  extravagant  flattery  employed  to 
cajole  them  into  the  army.  And  it  appears  now,  in 
the  common  acknowledgment  of  the  country,  that 
the  Irish  clement  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  national 
forces.  If  the  Irish  had  not  enlisted,  how  would  the 
army  have  been  made  up  ?  If  the  69th  had  not 
been  at  Manassas,  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  the  day?  If  the  Irish  should  now  withdraw  from 
the  war,  how  would  the  war  be  carried  on  ? — how 
could  the  rebellion  be  ever  suppressed?  We  shall 
wait  for  answers  to  these  questions,  but  we  fear  we 
must  wait  for  a  long  time.  The  whole  fact  is — with- 
out Irish  soldiers,  the  war  cannot  be  well  carried  on. 
From  these  numerous  facts,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Administration  at  Washington  should  not  treat  our 
Irish  fellow-citizens  in  an  exclusive  manner— —in  a 
partial  way — by  a  rule  exhibitive  of  decided  prefer- 
ence for  other  people ;  that  they  should  receive  a 
fair  amount  of  the  public  patronage.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the.  case.  On  the  29th  of 
July,  by  a  single  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
jWt'7/,  jiffy  Irishmen  were  dismissed  from  the  single 
Nauy  Yard  of  Charlestown,  because  they  were  for- 
eigners, and  their  places  given  to  an  equal  number  of 
fanatic  Abolitionists. 

We  submit  that  this  is  a  degenerate  act.  Had  it 
been  perpetrated  at  any  other  time,  we  might  pass 
it  over;  but  doing  it  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
Irish  element  is  the  most  important  feature  in  our 
army,  is  committing  an  enormous  violation  of  de- 
cency. It  is  an  act  of  deep  ingratitude  to  the  Irish 
themselves,  and  a  grievous  outrage  on  the  common 
sentiment  of  the  whole  North.  But  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet  were  always  partisans.  True  national 
men  they  can  never  be.  Our  satisfaction  is,  that 
they  will  not  be  always  in  office;  and  that  it  was 
not  their  influence  or  character,  but  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Constitution,  that  made  the 
North  unite,  and  the  Irish  to  enlist. 

In  the  meantime,  there  ought  to  be  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  on  this  shameful  partizan  act.  It,  is 
an  a<H  that  instills  the  common  Union  sentiment  of  the 
Northern  States.  The  community  especially  out- 
raged by  it,  is  under  an  obligation  to  make  a  spirited 
protest,  Faneuil  Hall  can  be  easily  obtained — if 
not,  some  other  hall  may  be.  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the  country,  to 
show  the  Administration  that  it  is  not  the  season  for 
Know-nothing  partizanship  to  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration. Partizan  governments  deserve  no  support, 
and  the  sooner  their  day  is  ended  the.  better.  Oh  ! 
that  America  were  never  infested  by  mere  politi- 
cians ! — Boston  Pilot. 


$t\tt\\*%%. 


DRIVE   THEM    OUT. 
The  New  Orleans  Delta  of  the  1 3th  rejoice  over 
the  contemplated  expulsion  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  "from  the  Confederated  States."     The  la' 
it  states,  is,  and  the  fact  is  confirmed  from  other 
sources,  that  all  owing  citizenship   to   this  Govern' 

merit  arc  to  be  banished  from  the  Confederated 
States.     The  Delta  advises  the  worst,  and  says : — 

"  We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  enemies  in  our 
midst,  because,  forsooth,  they  may  have  the  discre- 
tion to  keep  silent,  and  to  bear  no  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  man  of  Massachusetts,  or  tho  man  of 
Kentucky,  living,  and  perhaps  thriving  in  our  midst, 
has  no  business  at,  this  time  lo  In;  among  us,  if  he  al- 
lows a  reasonable  suspicion  to  exist  that  he  is  not 

also  cordially  with  us." 


DONE  CANNOT  BE  UNDONE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bradford  (Eng.)  Advertiser: 

Sir, — When  the  great  moral  institution  of  Sla- 
very is  trembling  in  the  balance,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  writing  on  those  subjects  of  local  and  limited 
interest,  which,  of  whatever  importance  to  some, 
must  for  the  moment  give  way.  Everything  in  its 
season  ;  apples  in  apple-harvest,  and  potatoes  in  po- 
tato time.  It  may  not  be  much  that  can  be  done, 
but  it  may  be  something.  Some  gasping  soul  may 
receive  a  hint  that  there  are  other  interests  in  the 
world  besides  keeping  the  negro  to  slavery  in  the 
cotton-field  ;  and  the  effect  may  be  felt,  as  has  been 
said  of  a  drop  of  water  at  London  Bridge,  though 
oceans  roll  between. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
English  government  and  public  have  made  a  hum- 
bling spectacle.  Various  causes  have  concurred. 
The  true,  real,  and  almost  only  honest  and  heart- 
felt enemies  of  slavery, — who  were  the  Society  of 
Friends, — have  been  in  some  sort  put  out  of  the 
field,  by  a  question  of  war  being  involved.  They 
did  not  object  to  slavery  in  the  West  Indian  Islands 
being  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  because  they 
saw  no  probability  of  troops  being  called  to  march ; 
but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  American  government  should 
move  upon  rebellion  by  declaring  slavery  non-exist- 
ent, or  confine  itself  to  the  defence  of  Washington. 
These,  then,  are  estimable  friends  prevented  by 
circumstances  from  showing  themselves  in  line.  And 
in  aid  of  this  misfortune,  come  two  grand  frauds. 
One,  the  fraud  of  those  who  stand  on  the  distinction 
between  slavery  and  the  slave  trade :  giving  up  the 
last  because  they  cannot  help  it ;  and  doing  their 
best  to  befriend  the  other.  And  the  way  they  do  it 
is  by  calling  it  a  "  domestic  institution," — and  Heaven 
forefend  we  should  touch  anybody's  "  domestic  insti- 
tution" 1  As  if  Holy  Writ  did  not  tell  of  "  domes- 
tic institutions,"  or  which,  at  all  events,  were  at- 
tempted to  be  thrust  into  honest  men's  houses  !  Or 
as  if  highwaymanhood  and  foot-padry  were  not 
domestic  institutions,  in  the  families  that  live  by 
them  !  It  is  of  a  piece  with  those  early  counsels, 
which  denounced  negro  liberty  in  St.  Domingo  as 
an  "unexampled  nuisance." 

The  second  engine  of  deception,  arising  in  some, 
no  doubt,  from  ignorance  of  the  steps  by  which  a 
national  mind  is  brought  to  the  sticking  point,  is 
that  which  throws  cold  water  on  any  display  of 
interest  by  the  English  public,  by  representing  that 
the  American  government  and  people  have  not,  up 
to  the  day  when  the  last  mail  left,  made  any  unani- 
mous and  point-blank  declaration  of  their  hostility 
to  slavery.  As  if  you  English  did  anything  of  the 
kind  at  once !  As  if  it  was  not  honest  men  strug- 
gling against  odds  here,  as  honest  men  are  strug- 
gling in  America,  cultivating  every  opening  for 
good,  and  nursing  every  chance  of  increased  ad- 
herence to  their  cause,  instead  of  ducking  it  in  the 
cold  water  bath  of  grumbling  that  it  is  not  more ! 
In  aid  of  these  come  the  "  nameless  horrors  "  alarm- 
ists, whose  foolish  and  indecent  outcry,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  replied  to  by  a  demand  for-  the  abolition  of 
slavery  from  the  women  of  the  South,  in  the  first 
portion  of  country  which  is  freed  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  force.  The  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness ; 
and  their  hearts  no  doubt  know  theirs,  if  they  had 
power  to  tell  it. 

The  upshot  is,  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  in  England  is  in  bad  hands. 
The  enemy  is  in  their  staff  and  head-quarters,  and 
American  friends  must  make  allowance  for  it.  To 
such  of  these  as  will  give  a  hearing  to  a  voice  from 
the  old  country,  the  real  English  Anti-Slavery  men 
would  say,  "  Either  go  a  sensible  way  to  work,  or 
let  it  all  alone.  But  do  not  make  what  the  Hindoos 
call  'monkey  business.'  Every  man  who  knows 
anything  of  East-Indian  war,  knows  that  an  army 
of  10,000  whites  cannot  stir  a  step  without  40,000 
natives,  military  and  non-military,  to  assist.  The 
necessity  springs  from  climate,  and  is  everywhere 
the  same.  Stay-at-home  people  have  strange  ideas 
about  the  'luxuries  of  the  East;'  but  they  may 
depend  on  it,  no  man  gets  more  of  these  than  what 
keeps  him  on  his  legs.  The  rebel  party  has  the 
natives  now,  and  sets  them  to  make  entrenchments 
you  are  expected  to  run  against.  These  aids  might 
just  as  well  be  yours,  if  common  sense  is  common 
enough  in  America  to  ask  for  it.  Be  persuaded,  this 
fishing  for  the  enemy's  fortified  positions  to  run 
against, — as  the  French  officer  said  of  the  cavalry 
charge  at  Balaclava, — '  may  be- very  fine,  but  it  is 
not  war.'  Your  generals  cannot  help  knowing  this, 
but  their  souls  are  not  their  own.  They  are  over- 
borne by  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  It  would  be 
highly  immoral  to  secure  a  native  army  and  follow- 
ers, for  service  in  the  Southern  States  ;  it  is  highly 
moral  to  turn  the  same  resources  over  to  the  en- 
emy, that  he  may  build  batteries  to  run  your  chil- 
dren's heads  against !  All  this  canuot  go  on  ;  it-is 
too  contrary  to  the  current  of  human  sense  and 
feelings.  It  is  not  likely  that  anything  said  here 
can  contribute  much  to  the  conclusion.  But  there 
is  an  English  interest  in  removing  the  impression, 
that  there  is  nobody  in  the  old  country  who  knows 
more  about  the  matter  than  those  who  appropriate 
the  title  of  Economist.  The  notion  of  campaigning 
in  the  Southern  States  without  three  or  four  black 
men  to  one  white, — and,  still  more,  of  keeping  four 
millions  of  black  allies  at  arm's  length,  and  sending 
them  to  work  in  the  enemy's  trenches,  —  is  too 
childish  to  be  entertained  by  anybody  of  man's  es- 
tate. But  take  your  choice  ;  this  is  a  world  of  trial. 
Give  up  your  sons  to  slaughter,  that  slave-auctioneers 
may  still  handle  female  flesh  as  carcase-butchers 
grope  horned  cattle  by  the  stern,  to  sec  how  they 
are  off  for  fat.  Sell  out  your  good  Pennsylvanias, 
to  pay  these  men  for  making  war  upon  you,  and  re- 
belling against  your  government!  Perhaps  if  you 
make  naste,  they  will  take  off  ten  percent.  Do  all 
this  if  you  like,  and  comfort  yourselves  that  you 
have  saved  a  '  domestic  institution.'  But  do  not  re- 
tire to  bed  under  the  idea  that  Anti-Slavery  men 
in  England  counselled  it." 

Since  "done  cannot  be  undone,"  tho  only  thing 
is  to  try  to  do  better.  The  advice  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,  that  "  if  we  had  done  everything  we  ought  to 
do,  and  had  been  unfortunate,  there  might  be  rea- 
son for  depression;  but  if  we  have  done  everything 
we  ought  not  to  do,  and  left  undone  everything  we 
ought  to  do,  there  may  be  lively  hope  thai.,  on  doing 
better,  things  will  mend."  There  must  be  no  more 
fighting  without  a  cause;  and  having  a  cause  which 
would  open  every  lock  before  them,  if  they  choose 
to  use  it,  they  must  not,  like  John  Banyan's  pil- 
grims, "  He  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  with  the  key 
called  Promise  in"  their  pocket.  And  when  they 
fight,  it  must  be  with  a  plan  connected  with  this 
cause.  There  must  be  no  more  of  the  battling  of 
kites  and  crows,  which  consists  in  every  one  scratch- 
ing where  scratch  can.  Their  generals,  too,  musl  con- 
trive uOt  lo.  'give  them  such  good  escape   backwards. 

It  is  nothing  but   what  look  place   with  the  first 
I'Vcncha/ruiies  under  Dumuurier;  and  it  was  not  many 


weeks  before  the  thing  was  mended.  Dumourier, 
like  a  gallant  soldier,  instead  of  grumbling,  wrote  to 
the  Convention,  "  Tout  est  repare."  In  the  mean- 
time, a  good  deal  is  to  be  done  by  leading;  there  is 
no  use  in  being  ill-humored  because  a  young  horse 
shies.  Make  much  of  him,  and  bring  him  up  again  ; 
and  by-and-by  he  will  go  through  fire  and  water. 
There  must  be  an  end,  by  the  way,  of  the  childish 
dread  of  cavalry.  Cavalry  has  its  uses,  and  one 
use  is  to  assist  in  ojniosing  the  movements  of  a  hos- 
tile cavalry.  But  the  first  discovery  of  tho  demo- 
cratic soldier,  in  all  ages,  has  been  that  cavalry  is  no 
match  for  infantry  that  have  their  wits  about  them. 
The  Roman  legion,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the 
English  archers,  the  Swiss  pikemen,  the  German, 
Swedish  and  French  musketeers,  though  feebly 
armed  in  comparison  with  modern  improvements,  all 
desired  no  better  than  that  cavalry  would  be  un- 
wise enough  to  throw  themselves  upon  their  ranks. 
A  few  hundred  French  grenadiers,  with  a  field- 

S'ece  or  two,  would  hold  their  own  against  all  the 
amelukes  in  the  world.  But  then  the  men  were 
disciplined;  they  were  a  military  machine.  Not 
that  cavalry,  either,  is  without  its  uses ;  and  there 
can  be  no  ignorance  on  this  head.  The  United 
States  dragoons  must  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience. As  regards  volunteer  forces,  an  officer  of 
dragoons  in  India,  an  American  by  birth,  and  who 
is  understood  to  have  afterwards  gone  into  the 
American  service,  used  to  celebrate  as  splendidly 
mounted,  a  corps  of  volunteer  cavalry"  formed  by 
the  butchers  of-  New-'YoTk-.-'To-'a- eerTSiivty,~flB" 
knew  what  mounting  was;  and  if  he  is  still  in 
serviceable  order,  he  might  give  information  on  the 
ways  of  using  native  followers  and  campaigning  in 
hot  countries.  His  name  was  Robinson  of  the  17th; 
and  if  he  is  to  the  fore,  I  beg  my  remembrances, 
and  the  sooner  he  is  a  major-general,  the  better. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 
Eliot  Vale,  Blackheath,  Aug.  29,  1861. 


broad,  generous,  humane  principles — the  liberty  and 
equality  secured  by  just  laws,  which  can  alone  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  secure  for  this 
country  its  glorious  destiny. — Boston  Transcript. 


IN   FOR  A  PINAL   SETTLEMENT. 

Advices  begin  to  come,  indicating  more  or  less  of 
discomfiture  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  more  or 
less  of  increasing  strength  and  success  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  a  turn  of  the  tide 
was  to  be  expected.  If  it  has  not  already  fairly  be- 
gun, there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  near  at 
hand.  This  change,  even  though  it  be  for  the  better, 
has  its  danger  as  well  as  promise.  It  may  lead  to 
premature  anxiety,  not  to  say  premature  movements, 
looking  to  too  speedy  and  too  hasty  adjustment  of 
affairs,  before  the  best  end  and  the  most  desirable 
end  is  fairly  and  squarely  reached. 

It  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  contest  now  is 
for  the  limited  purpose  for  which  it  was  begun  on 
our  side.  Then,  very  properly,  that  purpose  was 
confined  simply  to  holding  the  positions  still  retain- 
ed by  the  Government,  and  retaking  those  stolen  by 
treachery,  or  captured  by  force  and  treachery  com- 
bined. As  the  contest  has  proceeded,  the  aspect  of 
things  has  altered  very  decidedly.  The  formidable 
character,  the  immense  audacity,  and  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  the  long-concerted  and  widely-spread  treason 
have  become  more  evident ;  and  of  consequence  the 
peril  to  the  nation,  and  the  necessity  for  an  exertion 
of  the  whole  of  the  nation's  strength  and  resources 
to  annihilate  this  treason,  have  been  made  every  day 
clearer.  The  do-nothing  policy  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  the  wise  forbearance  and  concilia- 
tory temper  of  the  present,  at  the  outset  and  until 
the  rebellion  was  meanly  guilty  of  murderous  overt 
acts,  were  hardly  objected  to  by  the  people,  desirous 
of  peace,  at  any  cost,  save  the  loss  of  honor  and  all 
that  makes  peace  worth  having.  But  the  opposing 
parties  do  not  stand  to-day  where  they  stood  a  year 
or  six  months  ago.  The  patience  of  the  loyal  people, 
the  one  hand,  and  the  desperate  madness  of  the 
insurgent  leaders  on  the  other,  growing  more  daring 
by  a  misapprehension  of  that  patience,  have  brought 
the  country  to  a  crisis  most  momentous  in  itself  and 
in  its  consequences. 

The  people,  true  to  the  republic,  find  themselves 
summoned  to  consecrate  everything  to  its  defence 
and  preservation.  They  are  called  upon  for  men 
and  treasures,  for  sacrifices  of  business  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  peaceful  times,  to  an  extent  which  no 
foreign  war  would  have  required.  Everything  has 
given  way  and  is  subservient  to  the  exigency  of  the 
hour, — to  the  conduct  of  the  great  contest  which  is 
to  decide  what  power,  or  rather  what  principle,  shall 
rule  over  this  land. 

Now,  by  as  much  as  the  endeavor  has  been  to 
avoid,  ward  off,  and  postpone  this  contest,  by  just 
so  much,  since  it  has  come  upon  us,  should  it  be 
waged  to  a  finality  in  the  way  of  settlement.  Vir- 
tually we  are  undergoing  a  second  revolution,  fight- 
ing another  battle  for  freedom.  The  references  and 
appeals  made  to  the  spirit  of  '76  have  not  been 
meaningless — they  are  instinctive  perceptions  of  the 
truth  of  the  case.  We  are  in  arms  against  the  only 
remaining  foe  to  a  republican  government — no  less 
a  foe  because  of  domestic  origin.  We  are  meeting 
to-day,  on  the  battle-field,  the  wily  enemy  of  the 
country  we  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  bribe  into 
friendliness,  by  concessions  and  compromises,  which 
he  accepted  only  until  he  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  spurn  them.  To 
confront  him,  and  insure  a  victory  over  his  despotic 
machinations,  has  cost,  already,  a  heavy  draft  upon 
our  resources.  Summoned— against  our  wishes — to 
pay  this  great  price  for  freedom,  but  ready  to  pay  it, 
and  a  thousand  times  more,  if  need  be,  it  behooves 
us  to  be  sure  that  we  gain  all  we  contend  for, 'and 
that  we  cut  our  way  with  the  sword  to  a  final  ad- 
justment. 

Everybody  must  see  that  it  would  be  as  impolitic 
and  unwise,  as  it  would  be  cowardly  trifling  with 
sacred  interests,  to  pause  now  for  any  half-way  ne- 
gotiations, any  patched-up  and  temporary  treaties. 
The  Slave  Power,  as  a  political  power,  must  now 
be  buried  past  all  hope  of  resurrection.  It  has  car- 
ried on  its  selfish  and  exacting  intrigues  long  enough; 
and  since  it  has  insanely  invited  the  death-blow, 
it  should  have  it  up  to  the  hilt.  Then,  also,  now 
is  the  day  to  make  the  grossly  deceived  South 
know,  understand  and  respect  the  people  of  the 
free  States  for  just  what  they  arc;  and  to  learn 
the  secret  of  their  prosperity.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
necessity  that  the  North  must  vindicate  its  libelled 
character  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Let  not  the  can- 
non cease  to  speak  until  the  necessity  is  fully  met. 

In  a  word — leaving  the  peculiar  institution  to 
take  care  of  itself  as  it  best  may,  as  a  local  institu- 
tion, except  as  military  exigences  may  be  compelled 
to  interfere  with  it — the  hour  is  here  for  a  final  de- 
termination that,  these  States  shall  be  united  under 
a  strictly  republican  form  of  government,  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  the  letter,  that  the  Constitution  shall 
be  construed  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  that,  under 
such  construction  freemen  shall  be  undisturbed  and 
uuvcxed  in  the  budding  up  and  management  of  a 
pioneer  nation  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
future.     The  hour  is  here  for  this  work.     Let  it  In 

met,  and  let.  iis  high  behests  be  obeyed.  Let  tin 
pulling  down  of  the  rebellion  be  so  entire  that  tin 
result  shall  inaugurate,  beyond  the  power  of  an)1 
faction  or  section  to  hereafter  endanger  them,  thosi 


THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE   END. 

Wc  run  no  risk  in  stating  that,  in  decreeing  the 
emancipation  of  the  staves  owned  by  rebels  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  General  Fremont  has  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  relied  upon  the  recent  Act  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  confiscation,  nor,  on  the  other,  ex- 
ceeded the  proper  limits  of  his  authority  as  General 
commanding.  Under  his  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  all  State  and  municipal  laws  were  at  once  sus- 
pended, and  he,  as  commanding  General,  was  practi- 
cally invested  with  dictatorial  powers  over  persons 
and  property,  for  the  just  use  of  which  powers  he 
tacitly  undertook  to  render  aceount  when  martial 
law  ceased  to  exist  in  his  Department. 

The  direct  consequences  of  his  decree,  so  far  as 
slavery  in  Missouri  is  concerned,  canuot  be  of  much 
importance.  Missouri  does  not  contain  125,000 
slaves,  and  of  these  considerably  more  than  one  half 
are  believed  to  be  held  by  loyal  men.  Moreover, 
under  the  terms  of  Fremont's  proclamation,  no  slave 
can  be  emancipated  until  it  is  proved  that  his  owner 
has  been  actually  in  arms,  or  laboring  actively  in  aid 
of  those  who  are  in  arras  against  the  Government : 
a  large  number  of  slaves  may  thus  be  defrauded  of 
^l^^^i^ajjorj^th^eu-gli  the  want  of  evidence  to  estab- 
lish the  treason  of  their-masters.. .  It Js^doubtfhl 
whether  25,000  human  beings  will  exchange  slavery 
for  freedom  under  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Fremont. 

But  its  moral  effect  must  be  signal.  It  is  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rebel  States,  that 
wherever  the  armies  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
sisted in  the  interests  of  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  re- 
sistance will  be  removed.  It  is  a  pregnant  hint  that 
the  rebels  who  have  falsely  accused  us  of  being  Abo- 
litionists may,  if  they  choose,  make  their  accusation 
true.  It  is  a  notification  to  Kentucky,  which  seems 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  explosion,  that  open  treason  will 
necessarily  involve  the  extirpation  of  slavery.  This 
rebellion  has  more  than  once  recalled  the  old  adage, 
"  Those  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first 
render  mad":  we  shall  now  see  how  far  the  mad- 
ness extends.  The  cost  of  rebellion  is  abolition. 
Those  who  choose  may  purchase. 

Another  important  result  of  General  Fremont's 
proclamation  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  North  arc  much  more  solidly  united 
on  the  question  of  slavery  than  was  imagined.  It 
had  been  generally  supposed  that  the  first  utterance 
of  the  cry  of  emancipation  would  divide  the  North 
into  two  hostile  camps.  How  this  strange  delusion 
came  to  be  entertained,  it  is  difficult  to  discover ;  the 
least  reflection  should  have  satisfied  every  one  that 
it  was  impossible  to  build  up  at  the  North  a  party 
based  on  protection  to  slavery  anywhere.  But,  how- 
ever the  notion  originated,  there  is  no  doubt  it  did 
exist,  and  that,  leading  men  and  journals  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Administration  were  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  it,  that  they  indignantly  repudiated  the 
imputation  of  being  friendly  to  freedom  under  any 
circumstances.  It  seems,  from  the  temper  in  which 
the  public  receive  General  Fremont's  proclamation, 
that  they  are  not  so  tender  on  the  subject.  They 
seem  very  well  satisfied  with  the  prospect.  We  hear 
no  complaints,  no  lamentations  over  the  downfall  of 
slavery  in  Missouri.  The  respectable  Democrats  of 
this  part  of  the  country  express  themselves  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise.  Of  course,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  the  lottery-policy  dealers  and  the  profli- 
gate vagabonds  who  pretend  to  represent  the  Democ- 
racy in  convention  will  testify  their  sorrow  at  the 
event,  as  they  will  do  at  every  success  of  the  nation- 
al arms:  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  par- 
ticular do  they  express  the  sense  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Democracy.' 

What  people  want  now  is  decided,  startling,  effec- 
tive successes  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  If 
these  are  achieved,  no  one  will  complain  of  what 
they  may  cost.  Our  Generals  may  emancipate 
every  slave  in  the  country,  and  lay  waste  every  field 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande — the  people 
will  sustain  them,  provided  they  crush  out  the  enemy 
and  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Government.  But 
there  will  be  no  mercy  for  the  General  who,  for  fear 
of  breaking  a  law  or  dividing  a  party,  suffers  the 
rebels  to  progress  from  victory  to  victory,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  endure  defeat  after  defeat,  and 
disgrace  after  disgrace. — Harper's  Weekly,  Sept.  14. 


and  final  collision,  nothing  will  ever  check  that  strife, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Union.  The  cause  must  be 
eradicated.  Meanwhile,  our  own  position,  both  be- 
fore the  world  and  in  our  own  struggle  at  home,  is  a 
false  one,  so  long  as  we  blink  the  real  issue. 

Many  indications  are  hopeful.  Gen.  Butler's  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary's 
reply,  look  in  the  right  direction.  The  Confiscation 
Act  is  pregnant  with  great  consequences,  and  may 
yet  be  so  used  as  to  become  an  emancipation  act  in 
all  the  rebel  States.  It  is  high  time  it  were  so  used. 
We  have  serious  doubts  whether  the  rebellion  will 
ever  be  suppressed  till  that  trenchant  weapon  is 
wielded.  We  reverently  doubt  whether  the  Lord 
means  it  shall  be. 

The  quiet  passage  of  the  Confiscation  Act  was  an 
immense  step  of  governmental  progress.  Perhaps 
It  was  all  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  the  govern- 
ment were  ready  for.  It  may  answer  as  a  keen 
wedge.  But  we  trust  that,  in  December,  Congress 
will  make  a  clean  work  by  the  full  emancipation  of 
all  slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  and  by  provision  in 
some  way  for  the  speedy  and  certain  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  loyal  States.  To  accomplish  the  lat- 
ter event,  we  would  ourselves  willingly  submit  to  any 
proper  amount  of  pecuniary  burden,  provided  it 
could  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  recognize  a  right  of 
property  in  man. — Chicago  Congregational  Herald. 


MISSOURI. 

No  part  of  our  country  presents  greater  points  of 
interest" at "riiS_n resent  time  than  Missouri.  The  re- 
cent proclamation  of  G^Fremont  has  turned  all 
eyes  in  that  direction.  None  condemn  his  declaration 
of  martial  law.  It  was  not  a  day  too  sooifT  -Ilis  warn- 
ing that  all  traitors  in  arms  within  the  military, 
lines  would  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  if  found 
guilty,  shot,  is  the  only  mode  of  treating  this  piratical 
rebellion.  None  condemn  him  for  this  obvious,  wise 
and  humane  decision.  The  personal  and  real  proper- 
ty of  rebels  is  pronounced  confiscate.  This  is  also 
approved  by  the  loyal  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  approval,  comes  up  a 
faint  rumbling  cry  of  dissatisfaction,  because  the 
slaves  of  rebels  are  declared  to  be  free  men.  Why, 
in  the  name  of  our  country,  is  this  kind  of  property 
to  be  held  more  sacred  than  any  other?  Are  they 
not  laboring  to  raise  provisions  for  the  rebels  ?  Are 
they  not  employed  on  their  fortifications,  and  even 
in  a  military  capacity  ?  No  other  "property  "  can  be 
so  important  to  the  rebels.  Yet,  we  have  some  thin- 
skinned  individuals  who  demur  at  this  manifest  duty 
of  the  bold  mountaineer  commander  of  our  Western 
army.  They  want  the  same  thing  done,  but  they 
want  it  glossed  over  with  "  contraband  of  war,"  or 
some  other  circumlocution,  which  shall  not  say  that 
they  are  free  men.  Nonsense  !  Gen.  Fremont  is  not 
the  man  to  become  a  slave-dealer  or  a  slave-driver. 
This  is  a  slave-driver's  rebellion,  and  the  "  contraband 
of  war  "  plea  recognizes  a  kind  of  property  in  man 
as  in  horses  and  other  chattels.  Gen.  Fremont  will 
not  stultify  himself  by  admitting  as  right  what  these 
slave-drivers  are  fighting  for.  The  moment  he  holds 
slave  property  more  sacred  than  any  other,  he  admits 
just  what  the  rebels  say,  viz  :  that  slave  property 
should  have  the  protecting  care  of  the  government 
above  all  other.  But  the  "  department  of  the  west " 
is  not  involved  in  this  stupid,  timid — we  had  almost 
said — cowardly  nonsense.  All  property  of  rebels 
is  declared  confiscate,  and  no  civilized  law,  except 
that  of  States  enjoying  sovereignty  by  virtue  of  their 
loyalty,  can  recognize  property  in  man.  No  power 
exists  to  sell  or  dispose  of  slaves  by  virtue  of  civil- 
ized military  law,  and  they  become,  by  virtue  of 
the  act  of  confiscation,  absolutely,  what  Gen.  Fre- 
mont declares  them,  Fkee  Mex.  He  has  no  power, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise. 
If  he  should  sell  them,  he  would  deserve  to  be  con- 
demned with  the  barbarians  who  trade  on  the  Afri- 
can coast.  If  he  should  compel  them  to  labor  with- 
out compensation,  he  would  be  scorned  by  the  whole 
civilized  world.  He  has  done  just  what  honesty, 
frankness,  and  a  military  necessity  demanded— noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less.  The  country  and  the  world 
will  commend  him  for  it,  and  he  will  add  to  his 
fame  by  being  the  first  to  boldly  declare  such  entire 
confiscation.—  Chester  Count//  Times. 


BUT  ONE  WAY  OUT. 

To  our  apprehension,  God  is  fast  closing  every 
avenue  to  settled  peace  but  by  emancipation.  And 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  is  that  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  are  becoming  turned  in  that  direction 
quite  as  rapidly  as  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Some  men  of  conservative  antecedents,  like  Dickin- 
son of  New  York,  saw  this  necessity  from  the  first. 
But  it  takes  time  to  accustom  a  whole  people  to  the 
thought,  and  to  make  them  see  the  necessity.  It 
was  impossible  for  Northern  men  to  fathom  the  spirit 
and  the  desperate  exigencies  of  the  slave  system  and 
its  outbreak,  and  consequently  to  comprehend  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  struggle.  We  were  like  a 
policeman  endeavoring  to  arrest  a  boy-rullian,  and. 
for  the  sake  of  his  friends  and  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  doing  it  with  all  possible  tenderness  lor  his  per- 
son and  his  feelings — (ill  all  of  a  sudden  he  feels  the 
grip  on  his  throat  and  the  dagger's  point  at  his  breast, 
and  knows  that  it  is  a  life-and-death  grapple. 

Slaveholding  is  simply  piracy  continued.  Our 
people  arc  beginning  to  spell  out  that  short  and  easy 
lesson  in  the  light  of  perjury,  robbery,  assassination, 
poisoning,  and  all  the  more  than  Algeriue  atrocities 
of  this  rebellion.  It  cannot  require  many  more 
months  of  schooling  like  the  last  eight,  to  convince 
the  dullest  of  us  what  are  its  essence  and  spirit. 

Our  people  also  are  rapidly  finding  out  that  no 
peaceful  termination  of  this  war  will  be,  permitted 
now  by  the  Slave  Power,  except  by  its  thorough 
overthrow.  The  robber  has  thrown  off  the  mask, 
and  says  now  to  tbe  nation,  u  Your  life  or  mine." 
Even  the  compromising  Everett  has  boldly  told  the 
South,  "  To  be.  let  alone  is  not  all  you  ask — but  you 
demand  a  great  deal  more."  And  in  Ins  late  oration 
he  has  most  powerfully  portrayed  the  impossibility 
of  a  peaceful  disunion.  Many  men,  some  anti-slave- 
ry, were  at  first  inclined  to  yield  to  the  idea  of  a 
separation.  But,  every  day's  experience  is  scatter- 
ing chat  notion  to  the  winds.  The  ferocious  spirit 
exhibited  from  the  first  by  the  Secessionists  towards 
all  dissentients,  the  invasion  of  Western  Virginia  by 
Eastern,  the  threats  to  put  down  loyal   Kentucky, 

the  Foray  in  Missouri,  the  plan  fbr  Capturing  Wash- 
ington, which  was  pari,  of  the  original  scheme,  aro 
convincing  proofs  that  if  by  any  pacification  what- 
ever our  troops  were-  disbanded  to-day,  to-morrouv  a 
Southern  army  would  he  on  the  maivli  lor  Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia,  New  fork,  and  perhaps  Chicago. 

The  South  has  siiHieienlly    declared    ihe  cause'  of 

this  trouble  to  be  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between 
their  institutions  ami  the  fundamental  principles  of 

(his  government.  While  ihe  cause  remains  in  full 
strength,  and  after  it  has  once  burst  forth  in  bloody 


AN   EVENTFUL  WEEK. 

Our  columns,  to-day,  bear  witness  that  the  past 
week  has  been  fraught  with  grave  and  startling 
events,  of  more  than  usual  national  importance. 
The  brilliant  victory  at  Hatteras,  achieved  by  our 
gallaud  land  and  naval  lbrc.es  under  the  lead  of  Gen. 
Butler  and  Commodore  Striugham,  which  has  in- 
fused new  life  into  our  citizen  soldiers,  and  addition- 
al lustre  to  our  arms,  securing  for  the  Government  a 
foothold  in  the  rebel  States  of  immense  strategic  and 
commercial  value,  and  teaching  the  traitors  the  salu- 
tary and  important  lesson  that  their  madness  and 
folly  are  fast  bringing  upon  their  devoted  land  the 
terrible  doom  which  the  inexorable  fiat  of  retribu- 
tive justice,  sooner  or  later,  metes  out  to  every  peo- 
Elc  whose  material  prosperity  or  social  position  is 
ased  upon  slavery, — the  Proclamation  by  General 
Fremont,  declaring  Missouri  under  martial  law,  and 
offering  freedom  to  the  long-suffering,  down-trodden 
slave,  thus  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Hero 
Jackson,  and  accepting  the  leadership  of  the  grand 
and  glorious  emancipation  movement,  destined  soon 
to  bo  the  controlling  issue  of  the  war,  aud  the  speedi- 
est method  to  accomplish  a  lasting  and  honorable 
cessation  of  internecine  strife, — the  uprising  through- 
out Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  of 
the  Union  men,  and  their  determination  to  aid  the 
Federal  Government  iu  its,  attempt  to  crush  out  the 
traitors  who  have  belied  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
people,  and,  by  fraud  and  violence,  sought  to  drag 
down  to  the  bottomless  abyss  of  political/  and  moral 
perdition  three  of  the  brightest  stars  in  our  nalional 
galaxy, — the  disaffection,  sickness,  poverty,  hunger 
and  death,  stalking  hand  in  hand  over  the  doomed 
and  stricken  South,  and  scourging  it  with  terrific 
fury, — and  last,  not  least,  the  cheating  of  the  gallows 
by  the  death  from  disease  of  the  arch-traitor  and 
rebel,  Jeff.  Davis,  who  is  reported,  and  with  consid- 
erable probability,  to  have  died  at  Richmond,  Va., 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday,— all  unite  to  render  the 
past  few  days  epochs  of  unusual  significance.  [The 
report  of  the  death  of  .1.  Davis  proves  erroneous.] 

It  was  peculiarly  lining  ihat  Major  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  should  lead  the 
expedition  whose  signal  success  has  east  .such  refill- 
genl  glory  upon  our  arms, — the  man  who,  long  be- 
fore the  Administration  dared  to  grapple  with  the 

subject,  with  wonderful  legal  aeuteness  cut,  with  his 
sword,  the  Gordian  knot  of  shivery,  and,  by  a  dash 
of  his  pen,  showed  to  the  world  that  it  was  uot  only 
possible  to  melainorphose  slaves  in(o  freemen,  with- 
out interfering  with   musty   parchment  deeds  of 

wrong,  or  bringing  down  upon  Ihe  barbaric  masters 

ihe  vengeance  that  long  years  of  oppression  had 
awakened  in  (he  hearts  of  their  victims,  but,  that  it 
was  the  only  practicable  method  of  dealing  with  the 

question,-   and    it   needed    I  ml.    lliis    to    prove   (o  ihe 

country  that,  the  old  Hay  State  only  nurtures  brave 
and  loyal  hearts,  and  that  such  a  man  as  Butler 


brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
within  view  of  Faneuil  Hall,  could  not,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  giant  wickedness  of  our  coun- 
try, prove  false  to  the  teachings  of  her  past  history, 
and  turn  traitor  to  the  State  wherein  he  had  learned 
the  duty  and  responsibilities  of  a  free  son  of  New 
England.  It  was  right  and  just  that  the  gallant 
standard-bearer  of  Liberty  in  1856,  the  pioneer  of 
civilization  in  other  days  across  the  desert  wastes 
and  beyond  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  western  world  ; 
who  planted  in  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Pacific  our 
starry  banner,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Union  took 

Eossession  of  that  virgin  soil,  teeming  with  inexhausti- 
le  treasure  \  who,  but  him,  should  unfold  that  em- 
blem of  deliverance  upon  the  slave-cursed  lands  of 
the  South,  and  rally  around  him  the  bravest  and 
truest  men  of  our  country  in  this  new  crusade  of 
Freedom  ? 

All  hail,  then,  to  Butler  and  Fremont,  the  brave 
and  loyal  son  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  gallant  Path- 
finder, who  opens  a  way  for  Freedom  into  the  be- 
nighted regions  of  our  land,  and  who,  with  sword  in 
hand,  will  press  on,  undaunted,  until  rebellion  is 
crushed  forever,  and  the  chains  shall  be  stricken 
from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of  American  bond- 
men ! — Sandwich  Adoocate. 


SLAVEHOLDINa  UNIONISTS. 

Much  is  said  about  a  class  of  slaveholders  who 
are  supposed  to  be  Unionists,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  is  shaped 
very  much  with  a  view  of  conciliating  them.  For_ 
this  reason,  the  fugitive  slaves  of  Unionists  aiv 
turned.  For  this  reason,  the  Government^esitates 
to  declare  the  fugitive  slaves,  held  and/-gniploved  by 
-Gem_Butler  as  "  contraband^jfceeT^ For  this  rea- 
son, the  GovCJ^miejit^ruTn^if  it  does  not  instruct, 
its  generals  to  issue  proclamations,  declaring  their 
readiness  to  put  down  insurrections  of  slaves,  thus 
repelling  from  their  standard  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  loyal  men,  who  would  be  glad  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country  I 

But  who  are  these  slaveholding  Unionists,  and 
how  many  of  them  are  they,  for  the  sake  of  whose 
aid  the  aid  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
spurned  ? 

Every  slaveholder  who  desires  to  continue  being 
a  slaveholder — every  slaveholder  who  desires  the 
continuance  of  slavery — is  either  a  Secessionist,  or 
else  he  is  a  Unionist  conditionally — the  condition 
being  that,  in  his  opinion,  slavery  can  be  maintained 
more  certainly  within  the  Union  than  outside  of  it. 

There  is  not,  probably,  a  single  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  slaveholder,  wishing  to  retain  slaves,  and 
to  perpetuate  slavery,  holds  slavery  paramount  to 
the  Union,  and  will  abandon  the  Union  the  very 
first  moment  that  he  thinks  slavery  can  be  better 
secured  outside  of  the  Union  than  inside  of  it.  The 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  of  its  generals,  is 
evidently  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  this 
is  so.  They  dare  not  do  anything  to  disturb  sla- 
very, lest  they  should  lose  the  cooperation  of  such 
Unionists. 

The  first  question  is,  how  much  is  the  cooperation 
of  such  Unionists  worth,  if  we  could  have  never  so 
many  of  them  ? 

The  second  question  is,  how  many  such  slave- 
holding  Unionists  have  we  in  the  country — and  in  a 
position  to  render  us  any  assistance  ? 

I.  What  is  the  loyalty  worth  that  is  conditioned 
on  a  national  protection  of  slavery  ?  The  present 
condition  of  the  country  would  seem  to  furnish  an 
answer  to  that  question.  So  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment was  but  the  servile  tool  of  the  slaveholders, 
affording  them  its  pap  and  its  protection  of  slavery, 
so  long  they  remained  "  loyal,"  and  no  longer.  Just 
so  fast  as  they  have  given  up  the  hope  of  a  contin- 
uance of  the  old  state  of  things,  they  have  given 
up  their  allegiance  to  the  Union. 

The  difference  between  a  loyal  and  disloyal  slave- 
holder is  not  a  difference  of  principle  or  of  charac- 
ter, but  only  a  difference  of  calculations  and  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  probability  is,  that  the  country  has  more  to 
fear  from  the  treachery  of  Union  slaveholders  than 
from  the  open  opposition  of  the  Rebels. 

II.  How  many  of  these  slaveholding  Unionists 
are  there,  who  are  in  a  condition  to  render  us, 
assistance  ?  We  can  count  upon  none,  outuer  three 
or  four  border  States.  A  thousand  or  two  of  such 
would,  we  think,  be  a  large  estimate.  But  what  if 
they  were  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand?  If  un- 
reliable, as  we  hold  them  to  be,  the  more  of  them, 
the  worse. 

But  allowing  them  to  be  reliable,  and  to  number 
thirty  or  even  forty  thousand  men,  can  we  afford  to 
offset  these  against  ten  times  the  number  of  stal- 
wart, muscular  negroes,  inured  to  labor,  to  hard 
fare,  to  privation,  and  panting  for  freedom? 

The  able-bodied  male  slaves,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  may  be  put  down  at  700,000.  This  estimate 
is  based  upon  the  Evening  Post's  estimate  of  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
has  a  population  somewhat  short  of  that  of  the 
slaves.  But  we  will  take  the  Post's  statement  of 
enrolled  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York,  namely, 
400,000,  which,  it  says,  the  State  could  spare  for  the 
army,  without  danger  to  the  home  detenoe.  The 
slaves  could  as  easily  furnish  us  with  the  same  num- 
ber, as  our  readers  are  already  aware. 

For  the  sake  of  securing  the  help  of  30,000  slave- 
holding  Unionists,  then,  we  repel  the  help  of  -iOO.OOQ 
slaves ! 

The  proportion  is  as  80  to  400,  or  as  3  to  40,  or 
as  1  to  13  1-3! 

On  what  principle  of  military  science,  or  of  wise 
statesmanship,  can  we  afford  to  do  this? 

What  is  it  but  servility,  deep-seated,  habitual,  in- 
veterate servility,  that  causes  either  ihe  people  or 
the  Government  to  hold  back,  or  to  hesitate,  for  a 
moment,  in  a  case  so  perfectly  transparent? — ■ 
Principia. 

PLAIN  TALK  IN  KENTUCKY. 

Tins  is  the  way  Andrew  Johnson  talks  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky,  in  his  WJCent  speech  at  Newport, 
in  that  State: — 

"  Slavery  was  made  the  pretext  to  break  up  our 
glorious  Union.  There  was  no  right  violated,  aud 
never  could  be,  if  the  people  would  abide  by  the 
Constitution.  But,  thank  God!  the  poopfeofthfi 
United  States  did  not,  do  not,  sanction  this  unholy 
rebellion.  The  leaders  of  it  tell  you  here  in  Ken- 
tucky that  slavery  is  in  danger  ;  but  it  is  only  a  pre- 
text lo  terrify  yon.  and  draw  you  into  the  yawning 
gulf  of  secession.  I  am  a  Southern  man.  Sharing 
the  prejudices  of  my  section,  and  I  am  no  Abolition- 
ist, but  I  tell  you,  my  fellow-countrymen,  that  seces- 
sion has  done  more  harm  to-day  than  all  the  Abofi 
tionisls  in  llie  eonntry  put  together  sinee  we  were  a 

nation.    (Cheers.) 

Men  talk  about  their  rights ;  will  you  go  to  tho 
South  lege!  (linn  ?  Will  you  tell  (hem  in  lhe«S>uth 
(o  come  here  and  gel  them  "for  you  ?      (Cries  oi  •  V>  | 

mi!')      Your  distinguished  representative  in   the 

United  Slales  Sen. no      1  say  distinguished,  for  I  use 

term*  of  respect  lowanl  liiiu.  as  I  would  toward  any 
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other  Secessionist— 1  labored  lianl  for.  T  spent  my 
money  to  print  ami  circulate  bis  speeches,  anil  T 
stumped  the  State,  of  Tennessee  to  elect  liiin ;  but  1 
stand  here  to-day  to  disavow  those  acts.  I  disown 
him.  He  deceived  me.  The  fault  was  his;  if  lie 
deceives  me  again,  the  fault  will  be  mine.  1  desire 
to  express  my  mind  here,  which  1  cannot  do  in  Ten- 
nessee, from  which  1  am  an  exile.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge was  not  representing  Kentucky  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  her  people,  lie  was  helping 
to  break  up  (he  United  States.  (Shouts  of  '  Dowu 
with  the  traitor!') 

Talk  has  been  made  about  compromise  !  But 
there  is  no  sincerity  in  these  talkers  about  compro- 
mise. What,  compromise  with  traitors  armed  and 
witn  cannon  pointed  at  your  Capital!  Treat  with 
them  indeed  !  If  we  cannot  live  with  them  as  we 
have  lived,  think  you  we  can  live  peaceably  under  a 
treaty  ?     Never  !    Never  ! 

1  am  an  exile — a  fugitive,  not  from  but  for  justice, 
and  my  crime  is  my  feeble  efforts  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution ;  but  if  the  people  of  Tennessee  could  speak 
to-day,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  her  people 
would  shout  for  the  Union  !  We  want  Kentucky, 
who  fought  with  us  side  by  side,  at  New  Orleans,  to 
come  and  do  so  again,  and  under  the  same  flag  for 
the  same  cause — Liberty.  If  you  give  us  your  help, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  "will  float  over  every  Court 
House  in  the  State  in  a  very  brief  period.  (Cries 
of 'We  will,  we  willl')" 


LETTER  EEOM  EICHAED  D.  WEBB, 

Dublln',  August  24,  1861. 
To  the  Editor  of  Ike  Anti-Slavery  Standard: 

After  a  pleasant  and  busy  week  spent  in  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  which  has  just  con- 
cluded its  sittings,  I  turn  to  the  much  less  gratifying 
task  of  making  some  remarks  on  the  report  of  the 
First  of  August  celebration  at  Abington,  which  has 
just  reached  me  in  the  columns  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard.  The  portions  of  the  report  to  which  I 
specially  refer  are,  the  letter  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting  from  the  Hon.  N.  H.  Whiting,  with  whose 
name,  as  an  Abolitionist,  1  have  long  been  familiar, 
and  the  speech  of  Wendell  Phillips.  I  assure  you 
that,  when  I  read  the  letter  and  the  speech,  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  plunged  my  hand  into  a  bunch  of  nettles,  or 
like  a  child  when  his  breath  is  taken  away  by  a  sud- 
den dip  in  cold  water.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  those 
whom  I  have  long  known  as  the  ardent,  indefatiga- 
ble, zealous  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  the  ad- 
miring and  faithful  friends  of  the  Abolitionists  since 
their  claims  to  our  affection  and  respect  were  first 
known  to  us,  are  utterly  confounded  to  find  ourselves 
regarded  as  jealous,  envious,  -ignorant,  malignant,  in- 
excusable, arid  hateful,  by  the  Hon.  N.  H.  Whiting, 
who  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  us  whatever ;  and 
by  Wendell  Phillips  (who  knows  some  of  us  at  least, 
and  whom  we  all  greatly  venerate,)  as  the  citizens 
of  three  populous  kingdoms  (the  homes  of  his  own 
ancestors,)  who  are  ready  to  perpetrate  any  mean- 
ness and  any  crime,  any  violence  or  any  fraud,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  at  the  price  even  of  the  continued 
slavery  of  her  four  million  of  bondsmen  and  bonds- 
women. 

When  I  ask  the  honorable  men  and  honorable 
women  with  whom  I  have  been  so  long  united  by 
the  delightful  ties  of  anti-slavery  intimacy,  what  does 
'l^his  mean,  not  one  of  them  can  tell  me.  It  seems 
too  nUn$nl°us  that,  without  any  change  on  our  pa-+ 
of  condi«ir>jU<r.euilS'  lvc  and  all  belonging  to  US, 
and  the  SWa7m>!g-4nilii<™s  of  these  two  populou- 
islands,  should  be  set  dWtn_as_the  basest  antLsjEar.- 
est  of  mankind,  for  no  other  reasCtStfeS-^ve  can  dh- 
cover,  except  that  our  government  have  agreed  to 
treat  eight  or  nine  million  of  your  late  "  Southern 
brethren"  as  belligerents — that  is,  as  people  at  war 
(which  they  are),  and  that  they  refuse  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  treating  them  as  pirates,  in 
which  case  the  American  people  and  government 
(who  like  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us)  would  promptly 
protest  against' our  intermeddling  brutality. 

Really  and  truly,  I  do  not  think  that,  since  the 
world  began,  any  instance  has  ever  been  known  of  a 
civilized  nation  showing  such  hearty  readiness  to 
turn  against  another  on  grounds  so  utterly  frivolous. 
It  would  have  been  another  matter  if  we  had  shown 
sympathy,  or  encouragement,  or  good  will  to  the 
seeeders.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  shown. 
They  are  simply  regarded  with  disgust  by  as  many 
as  "know  anything  about  them.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  you  are  continually  exposed  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  tremendous  onset  of  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,  which  rolls  on  your  side  of  the  water,  with  a 
force  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea.  Here 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  ranks  and  classes,  cliques 
and  coteries— from  the  laborer  on  the  land  through 
all  the  gradations  of  artisans,  tradesmen,  shopkeepers, 
mere hants,bankers,  professional  men,  landholders  and 
noblemen,  up  to  the  queen  on  her  throne,  (on  which 
she  very  seldom  sits,)  and  all  these  classes  are  so  lit- 
tle influenced  by  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  any 
class  but  their  own,  that  I  suspect  we  have  much 
more  individual  liberty  of  thought  and  action  than  is 
enjoyed  by  you,  with  all  your  republican  privileges. 
You  are  the  sovereign  people,  and  when  you  are  mas- 
tered by  any  sovereign  impulse,  you  are  all  swept 
along  by  the  tide.  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  al- 
ways been  felt  by  us  who  know  you,  that  the  Aboli- 
tionists alone  have  stood  on  their  legs,  maintained 
their  own  opinions  and  held  on  their  own  course,  led 
by  the  Higher  Law  and  the  guiding  light  of  their  own 
heartfelt  humane  convictions.  This  present  crisis 
has  appeared  to  some  of  us  too  strong  for  some  of  you, 
and  that  you  have  been  hurried  by  your  national 
pride  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  into  a  vehemence  of 
indignation  against  the  slaveholders,  which  is  the  less 
accountable  from  those  who  knew  them  so  well,  than 
it  is  when  manifested  by  their  dupes  and  sycophants, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Northern  people.  The  hos- 
tile spirit  manifested  against  us  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as,  beyond  this  verba!  offence  of  calling  the 
rebels  belligerents,  we  have  really  been  as  quiet  as 
t  lambs  and  as  meek  as  mice,  and  have  evinced  a  ridic- 

nxiety  to  give  you  no  offence  whatever,  if  we 

could  byauy  possibility  keep  from  annoying  you,  and 
still  hold  theTjreath  in  our  bodies.  Why,  there  was 
Lord  Brougham,  so  anxious  to  keep  us  all  sitting  pret- 
ty, with  our  hands  folded  before  us,  like  four-year  old 
pupils  at  a  dame-school,  that  he  declared  he  would 
use  all  his  influence  to  keep  us  from  holding  any  anti- 
slavery  meetings,  lest,  perchance,  you  should  be  af- 
fronted. All  this  time  you  kept  on  returning  fugi- 
tive slaves,  sending  home  Southern  prisoners  on  their 
parole  of  honor  (!),  and  evincing  a  polite  tenderness 
for  rebel  editors,  a  courtesy  to  seceding  ladies,  and  a 
forbearance  to  traitorous  office-holders  at  your  seat  of 
government  that,  we  venture  to  think,  was  fully  as  de- 
serving of  the  Hon.  N.  II.  Whiting's  uncompliment- 
ary adjectives  as  our  unpardonable  crime  in  defining 
the  rebels  by  a  term  which  you  yourselves  fully  rec- 
ognize by  all  your  behavior  towards  them.  To  you. 
O  editor  1  I  have  no  objection  to  make.  Like  a  sen- 
sible man,  you  approved  of  my  poor  letters ;  and  like 
another  sensible  man,  I  heartily  endorsed  your  admi- 
rable leaders,  and,  accordingly,  when  you  come  to 
Dublin,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. As  to  the  Hon.  N.  II.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  I  shall  have  a  crow  to  piuek  with  them, 
for  I  am  sure  they  have  judged  us  ungenerously  and 
unjustly,  and  I  hope  to  hear  of  their  sitting  on  the 
stool  of  repentance.  R.  D.  WEBB. 


honor  to  Butler — for  while  ho  stooped  to  call  the 
slave  a  thing,  it  was  that  he  might  use  him  as  a  man. 
Ho  used  the  vvvy  terms  of  the  Southern  law  which 
had  stripped  the  negro  of  human  personality,  and  re- 
corded him  a  chattel  to  build  a  fortress  of  protec- 
tion around  him,  under  whose  shadow  his  human 
rights  might  be  once  more  restored ;  and  thousands 
of  liberated  slaves  will  bless  the  name  of  Butler  to 
their  latest  day ;  and  when  he  conies  to  a  dying  hour, 
we  question  whether  all  military  glory  will  weigh  so 
much  in  his  oyi'fi  as  the  thought,  of  the  human  beings 
he  has  restored  to  liberty  and  manhood.  But  it  is 
the  noble  prerogative  of  the  military  chieftain  to  de- 
clare law  without  subtlety  or  explanation.  Fremont 
does  not  call  the  slave  contraband  of  war.  That  posi- 
tion, advantageous  and  ingenious  in  its  day,  is  now 
aba  in  loiied  for  higher  vantage-ground.  Fremont, 
does  not  even  speak  of  the  slave  as  property :  the 
property  of  traitors  ho  declares  confiscated,  their 
slaves,  if  they  have  any — t'v^G.  There  we  have  it, 
lair  and  square.  Out  goes  his  banner!  down  goes 
his  glove  !  and  if  any  one  does  not  like  it,  let  him  try 
conclusions,  sword  with  sword — that  is  all ! 

Earth  shall  not  look  on  a  sublimer  sight  than  the 
army  of  the  South  and  West,  with  freedom  to  the 
slave  on  its  banner,  as  it  shall  roll  majestically  down 
the  Mississippi,  with  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  ris- 
ing like  many  waters  for  its  success,  and  the  songs 
of  redeemed  ones  wakening  like  birds  as  it  passes. 

The  hero  of  the  golden  gate,  who  opened  the  doors 
of  that  splendid  new  California  world,  has  long  been 
predestined  in  the  traditions  of  the  slave  as  their  com- 
ing liberator.  "Fremont  and  liberty"  are  words 
that  have  been  coupled  in  many  a  song  before  now, 
and  Fremont  has  made  good  the  augury.  So  far  as 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  this  proclamation  has  met 
that  universal  response  which  the  world  always  ac- 
cords to  a  fitting  deed  done  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

We  longed  for  a  bold  step— we  sighed  for  a  vic- 
tory— and  we  have  got  it ! 

It  was  something  to  take  the  shores  of  North  Car- 
olina. Well  and  gallantly  was  it  done.  But  this 
proclamation  is  a  greater  victory  than  that;  it  will 
carry  with  it  a  swing  and  impulse— a  moral  force, 
which  will  be  felt  through  all  nations. 

This  will  be  a  burning  test  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
in  foreign  lands  who  have  said,  All  our  sympathies 
are  with  this  war  when  we  shall  see  that  it  emanci- 
pates the  slave.  Let  us  see  if  it  proves  so.  Let  us 
see  if  they  who  carped  at  Butler,  though  he  freed 
thousands,  because  he  used  the  legal  technics  of  the 
slave-law  to  do  it,  will  now  respond  to  the  open 
trumpet-call  of  Fremont — declaring  liberty  at  a 
breath  to  sixty  thousand  slaves  I 

Will  they  meet  this  great  movement  with  generous 
sympathy  or  with  unworthy  detraction  '?  To  us,  now, 
the  question  matters  little — to  them  a  great  deal. 
It  will  show  to  all  the  world  what  manner  of  spirit 
they  are  of ! 

Let  us  pray  that  this  heroic  declaration  of  Fre- 
mont's find  its  echo  in  the  Eastern  army.  We  have 
freed  a  great  many  slaves,  and  got  very  little  credit 
for  it — we  have  freed  them,  as  it  were,  under  protest, 
by  pretext,  and  by  ingenious  subtleties— now,  let  us 
free  them  martially,  and  with  the  high  hand. 

We  have  had  a  good  lawyer  for  them,  now  let  us 
have  a  good  general.  The  heart  of  the  nation  longs 
to  hear  in  the  East  just  such  a  trumpet-call  as  we 
have  heard  from  the  West.— New  York  Independent. 


TEE   HOTJR  AUD   TEE  MAJT. 

BY     MR9.     HAKRIET     BEECHES     6TOWE. 

At  last,  a  blow  has  been  struck  which  finds  an  echo 
in  the  heart  of  a  whole  nation,  and  will  find  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  hour 
lias  come,  and  the  man  1 

Fremont's  proclamation  has  in  it  that  genuine  mil- 
itary ring,  that  martial  directness,  for  which  the 
heart  of  the  people  in  disturbed  times  always  longs. 
They  long  lor  the  man  without  fear— whose  sword 
divides  all  meshes  of  compromise,  all  fine-spun  legal 
doubts  and  hesitancies — who  is  not  afraid  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  a  thorough  movement  in  a  criti- 
cal hour,  and  who  does  something  splendid  and  deci- 
ded, while  the  rest  of  the  world  are  feebly  and  per- 
plexedly making  up  their  minds  what  to  do. 

Not  often  has  the  opportunity  of  so  splendid  a  deed 
been  given  to  any  one  mortal.  To  right  wrong- 
to  uphold  law — to  give  liberty  to  the  slave  by  one 
majestic  declaration,  is  the  privilege  of  one  in  centu- 
ries. Fremont  has  done  it — and  every  heart  through 
the  nation  leaps  up  at  the  news,  as  the  human  heart 
always  leaps  at  what  is  grand  and  heroic. 

It  is  true  that  we  did  welcome  even  the  acute,  law- 
yer-like subtlety,  which,  by  naming  the  slave  the  con- 
traband of  war*  took  him  ingeniously  from  the  grasp 
of  1  In'  oppressor.  We  forgave  the  fallacy  of  the  fig- 
tree  for  its  benevolent  ingenuity,  and  the  heart  oft.be 
N  >rth  warmed  toward  Butler  for  using  the  fine  wea- 
pons of  legal  diplomacy  on  the  side  of  humanity.     All 
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No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 
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PEEMONT'S  PKOCLAMATION. 

We  regard  the  proclamation  of  GenTTremont,  by 
which  sixty  thousand  chattels  are  virtually  converted 
into  freemen,-ef  greater  importance  than  the  capture 
of_tho-fbrts  at  Hatteras.  It  will  strengthen  our  cause 
incalculably  in  Missouri,  and  commeusurately  weak- 
en that  of  the  enemy,  besides  creating  much  sympa- 
thy in  our  favor  with  the  European  powers.  It  is 
cheering  to  see  that  many  Union  men,  who  are  slave- 
holders, highly  commend  the  action,  and  are  heartily 
sustaining  it,  not  only  in  Missouri  but  in  other  States 
also.  This  corroborates  a  fact  which  has  long  since 
become  apparent  to  all  who  have  closely  observed 
this  movement,  that  those  who  are  true  Union  men 
in  the  slave  States,  are  generally  men  who  have  lit- 
tle relish  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  though  many 
of  them  are  slaveholders.  Indeed,  this  war  having 
originated,  as  all  men  both  North  and  South  know 
it  did  originate,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  slavery, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  those  who  were 
fast  friends  of  the  institution  should  array  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  rebellion. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  predictions  of 
some  few  should  be  correct,  who  prophecy  that  the 
administration  will  disallow  of  the  proclamation.  It 
is  hardly  a  supposable  ease  that  our  government  will 
throw  away  the  advantage  this  measure  affords  it  in 
Missouri,  and  by  so  doing  give  aid  and.  countenance 
to  the  rebels,  and  perhaps  surrender  that  State  into 
the  hands  of  the  South.  Should  the,  same  course  be 
pursued  in  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  would  save  more 
blood  and  treasure  than  any  other  piece  of  policy 
which  could  be  adopted,  unless,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
that  of  liberating  all  the  slaves,  with  the  promise  of 
remuneration  to  those  loyal  men  who  might  lose  on 
that  account.  Let  either  of  these  measures  be 
adopted,-  and  the  troops  of  the  Confederates  could 
not  be  restrained  in  camp._  All  who  own  slave 
property  would  leave  the  army  at  once,  to  secure  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  policy  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  adopted  by  the  Government.  In  spite  of 
the  timidity  of  a  few  of  our  time-serving  contem- 
poraries, such  a  measure  would  receive  a  hearty  re- 
sponse from  all  true  patriots  of  the  North,  and  would 
show  a  commendable  fearlessness  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  which  would  be  honorable  among  men 
and  commendable  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  would 
awaken  a  new  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  many  in 
favor  of  the.  war,  who  now  fear  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  to  the  cause  of  freedom  or  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  country,  so  long  as  the  blows  are  not 
aimed  at  the  real  aggressor  —  the  institution  of  sla- 
very.— Dover  Morning  Star. 


APPEOVAL  OP  PEEMONT'S  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  come.  What  ?  The  beginning  of  the  end. 
Read  Fremont's  proclamation,  and  ponder  over  the 
words,  "The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  State  of  Missouri  who  shall  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  directly 
proven  to  have  taken  active  part  with  their  enemies 
m  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the  pub- 
lic use,  and  /heir  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free."  This  is  the  utterance  of  no  act  of 
Congress,  but  of  the  u-ar  power,  of  the  power  of  self- 
preservation.  Think  of  the  vast  consequences  locked 
up  in  these  few  words.  They  say  that  the  adminis- 
tion  is  prepared  to  take  "  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  and 
throw  him,  if  necessary,  to  save  the  country.  This 
is  no  empty  decree  of  emancipation,  but  an  enun- 
ciation backed  by  the  energy  and  military  force  of 
Gen.  Fremont,  so  far  as  the  State  of  Missouri  is  con- 
cerned. But  it  is  the  stretehed-out  forefinger  of  the 
administration  to  the  rebellious  States.  It  is  a  warn- 
ing to  slaveholders  that  if  they  will  make  slavery  the 
cause  for  destroying  the  government,  the  cause  will 
be  removed,  and  they  shall  "  hold  a  barren  sceptre  in 
their  grasp."  It  is  one  of  the  logical  results  to  which 
Providence  is  fast  bringing  us  by  the  exigencies  of 
events.  And,  thank  God  !  the  people  endorse  it. 
All  through  the  streets  of  conservative  merchants, 
wo  hear,  "  That's  it;  that's  the  way  to  do  it;  we've 
got  them  on  the  hip  now."  It  makes  one's  heart 
glad  to  see  the  unanimity  with  which  this  act  of 
Fremont  is  endorsed  by  all  classes.  Even  clergy 
men  who  have  taken  a  "  south-side  view  of  slavery  ' 
endorse  it.  Old  commentators  who  have  lost  then 
sight  in  poring  over  ancient  excursus  on  "  Cursed  be 
Canaan,"  endorse  it.  Men  who  have  prayed  for 
years  for  the  slave,  saying,  "  O,  Lord,  now  long! " 
thank  God  and  take  courage.  The  administration 
may  go  ahead  ;  the.  people  will  stand  by  them  if  they 
emancipate  every  slave  in  the  land,  provided  they 
finish  up  the  war  and  maintain  an  undivided  country. 
Messieurs  rebels  of  the  South,  our  next  weapon  is 
the  formation  of  black  regiments,  wherewith  to  in- 
vade your  sacred  soil.  Shall  it  bo  done  ?  We  know 
what  it  means,  and  so  do  you.  We  have  counted 
the  cost,  and  we  will  finish  this  war,  if  need  be,  by 
every  weapon  which  God  and  nature  place,  in  our 
hands.  Shall  it  be  done  ?  It  is  for  you  to  say.  May 
not  our  anti-slavery  friends  learn  patience  from  this 
new  illustration  of  the  text,  "  lie  still  and  see  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Lord?" — Army  correspondent,  of  the 

Willi:/,, iiini  mi'/   It'r./lectur. 


Paixfui.  Rumok.  It  has  been  currently  rumor- 
ed here  for  some  days  past,  (says  the  Columbia  He* 
publican,')  that  Mr.  Paul  Coleman,  formerly  a  resident 
uf  Gii 'ci  i  port,  and  more  recently  of  Canaan,  and  well 
known  to  most  of  our  citizens,  was  hung  a  few  weeks 
since  by  the  Rebels  of  Fairfax  county,  Virginia, 
where  he  lias  been  living  for  Bome  lime  past,  for  l  lie 
Crime  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
Such  is  the  murderous  spirit  of  the  South  ! 


TEE  GOVERNMENT  SUBVERTING  ITSELP, 

Since  the  present  civil  war  commenced  by  the  trai- 
tors of  the  South,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  National 
Government  and  the  subversion  of  all  free  institutions, 
nothing  has  transpired  to  give  such  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion and  wuie-spread  enthusiasm  as  the  Proclamation 
of  Gen.  Fremont,  emancipating  under  martial  law  all 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  rebel  slaveholders  in  Mis- 
souri. The  act  has  been  universally  sustained  by  the 
press,  without  distinction  of  party — both  the  New 
York  Herald  and  the  Boston  Post  concurring  in  its  ne- 
cessity and  importance.  But,  just  as  the  public  senti- 
ment is  reaching  a  white  beat  in  its  support,  out  comes 
a  letter  from  President  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Fremont,  vir- 
tually annulling  the  act  aforesaid,  by  making  it  con- 
form to  the  confiscation  act  adopted  by  Congress  in 
August,  which  requires  proof  that  slaves  have  been 
used  to  carry  on  the  rebellion  by  their  masters,  before 
they  can  be  set  free!  As  if  any  other  proof  were 
needed,  in  such  cases,  than  the  fact  that  the  slaves  are 
held  as  property— that  they  cannot  and  do  not  act  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  those  who  exercise  over  them 
unlimited  despotic  power — and  that  it  is  all  the  same 
whether  they  are  forced  to  dig  trenches,  raise  em- 
bankments, construct  barricades,  bear  arms,  or  work 
in  the  field  to  produce  the  food  necessary  to  keep  the 
rebels  alive  I  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  are 
compelled  to  do  all  in  their  power  in  support  of  the 
bastard  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. An  involuntary  rebel  slave,  with  bis  shovel 
and  hoe,  is  almost  as  formidable  as  his  rebel  owner, 
with  Ins  sword  and  gun.  Until  he  obtains  his  free- 
dom under  the  national  flag,  be  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  tool  for  the  furtherance  of  the  designs  of  the 
enemy.  Hence,  nothing  more  is  needed  to  be  known, 
to  justify  his  transformation  into  a  freeman,  than  that 
be  belongs  to  a  traitor.  Instead,  therefore,  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  attempting  to  annul  or  modify  Gen. 
Fremont's  wise,  beneficent  and  masterly  procedure  in 
this  respect,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  a  serious 
dereliction  of  duty  in  not  making  it  applicable  to  all 
the  other  slave  States  in  revolt.  Of  his  rightful 
power  to  do  this,  there  is  none  so  bold  or  foolish  as  to 
deny  it.  In  his  great  speech  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1842,  John  Quincy  Adams  said, 
while  treating  upon  the  war  power  : —  . 

"  I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that 
the  military  authority,  takes,  for  the  time,  the  place  of 
all  municipal  institutions,  slavery  among  the  rest. 
Under  that  state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  the  States  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  commander  of  the  army, 
has  power  to  order  the  universal  cjniujefoajiou^oLiiie_ 
slaves."  ,——■ "~~ 

If,  then,  to  preserve  the  government,  in  case  of  for- 
eign invasion,  "the  universal  emancipation  of  the 
slaves"  may  be  proclaimed,  " not  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  by  the  commander  of 
the  army,"  how  much  more  justifiably  in  case  of  a 
civil  war,  waged  by  the  great  body  of  the  slaveholders 
themselves,  for  the  most  treasonable  purpose  ! 

We  do  not  see  how  the  act  of  Congress,  referred  to 
by  the  President,  is  applicable  to  the  state  of  tilings  in 
Missouri.  It  is  clearly  outside  of  martial  law,  which, 
being  proclaimed  by  Gen.  Fremont  as  a  necessity  in 
that  State,  takes  precedence  of  that  act, — not  coun- 
teracting any  of  its  provisions,  but  making  it  more 
stringent,  in  order  that  the  rebellion  may  be  put  down, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Government  vindicated. 

To  all  those  who  are  wilfully  blind,  there  are  five 
propositions  manifestly  plain  : — 1.  That  slavery  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  present  struggle  which  rends  asun- 
der the  nation.  2.  That  its  extinction  is  essential  to 
the  triumph  of  the  government,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  an  all-embracing  Union  of  the  States.  3.  That  not 
to  strike  at  its  existence,  boldly  and  uncompromising- 
ly, is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists,  and 
to  give  them  "aid  and  comfort."  4,  That,  by  strik- 
ing an  effectual  blow  in  that  direction,  without  delay, 
the  war  will  be  speedily  terminated,  and  the  root  of 
national  disunion  extracted.  Hence,  5.  That,  so  long 
as  the  government  refuses  to  do  this,  it  is  playing 
fast-and- loose  with  Southern  treason  and  traitors — 
pulling  down  with  one  hand  what  it  seeks  to  build  up 
with  the  other — daubing  with  untempered  mortar,  at- 
tempting to  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook,  and  seek- 
ing to  drain  the  ocean  with  a  sieve.  It  is  time  for 
such  folly  and  fatuity  to  end.  Father  the  government 
must  abolish  slavery,or  the  independence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  must  be  recognized.  A  reunion 
upon  the  old  basis  is  alike  undesirable  and  impossible. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
untimely  and  unwise  interposition  of  the  President]; 
but  that  it  will  have  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  cause 
of  the  government,  by  depressing  the  moral  senti- 
ment and  popular  enthusiasm  inspired  by  Gen.  Fre- 
mont's proclamation,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 
It  may  gratify  the  malignant  prejudices  of  the  base 
despisers  and  vulgar  enemies  of  the  colored  race,  but 
it  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  appease  the  spirit  of 
treason  in  the  land,  whether  veiled  at  the  North,  or 
half  or  wholly  revealed  at  the  South.  It  will  serve  to 
subvert  rather  than  to  sustain  the  government;  it  will 
needlessly  prolong  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the 
expenses  of  the  war ;  it  will  discourage  the  true  friends 
of  freedom,  and  encourage  its  bitterest  foes.  Even 
the  Baltimore  Patriot  has  the  manliness  to  say; — 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  attempts  to  soothe,  to 
conciliate,  and  compromise  with  traitors  bearing  arms 
in  their  hands;  and  we  know  what  we  have  suffered 
therefrom.  They  most  be  pot  down.  We  rejoice 
at  and  heartily  approve  of  Gen.  Fremont's  action." 

And  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  significantly  adds  : — 

"The  men  from  whom  we  have  heard  the  loud- 
est praises  of  the  Fremont  proclamation  are  Democrats 
and  Kentuckians.  They  say  it  is  all  right.  //  don't 
free  anybody's  negroes  but  traitors ;  mid  an:  we  to  suppose 
that  a  General  is  to  take  care  of  an  enemy's  negroes  for 
him  ?  (ten.  Fremont  has  simply  refused  to  enter  into  the 
negro  trade.  As  the  shortest  way  of  managing  contra- 
band negroes,  he  turns  them  loose  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. He  don't  undertake  to  sell  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States,  or  to  feed  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  If  this  is  radical,  it  is  a  caso  of 
radical  common  sense." 

Once  more  to  quote  John  Quincy  Adams  : — 

"  If  civil  war  come,  if  insurrection  come,  is  this  be- 
leaguered capital,  is  this  besieged  government  to  see 
millions  of  its  subjects  in  arms,  and  have  no  right  to 
break  the  fetters  which  they  are  forging  into  swords? 
No!  The.  war  power  of  the  government  can  sweep  this 
institution  into  the   Gulf" 

Well,  the  time  lias  come  when  "  civil  war  "  rages, 
when  "  the  capital  is  beleaguered"  to  its  imminent 
peril  by  a  legion  of  deadly  foes,  when  the  govern- 
ment is  "  besieged  "  for  its  utter  overthrow  by  a  pi- 
ratical slave  oligarchy  ;  and  yet  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  is  disposed 
to  strike  the  only  blow  necessary  to  save  the  republic, 
and  suppress  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  rebellion  ! 
Are  they  not  deserving  of  Impeachment'! 

Now  see  what  is  the  temper  of  the  traitors!  Take 
the  following  item  from  the  Richmond  Whig  ■. — 

Won't  be  Rkcoonizep.  It  is  thought  that  no  ex- 
change of  prisoners  may  be  effected  without  recogniz- 
ing the  Southern  Confederacy.  Cubs  your  recogni- 
tion !  We  don't  want  it,  anil  won't  have  it.  Sou  may 
hang  away  as  fast  as  you  please — we  have  a  goodly 
number  oi  STankeee  here,  who  will  grace  the  gallows 
as  well  as  another  !  But  don't  distress  yourself  aboui 
recognition.  We  will  recognize  you  with  a  vengeance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  before 
many  moons  have  waned. 

The  New  Orleans  Delta  says — "  No  mediation  of  any 
Power  on  earth  will  be  entertained  by  the  South, 
which  looks  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  government  as 
it  existed  on  the  '1th  day  of  November  last,"  and  no 
scheme  of  any  party  or  faction  in  the  North  "can 
ever  again  bring  together  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  once  powerful  United  Slates."    Enough!  1 


OTJE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  PERIL. 

We  make  the  following  spirited  extract  from  a  hand- 
somely printed  pamphlet,  just  published  by  John  M. 
Hewes,  81  Cornhill,  Boston,  entitled  "  Our  Country  : 
Its  Pride  and  its  Peril :  A  Discourse  delivered  in  Har- 
vard Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  Aug.  11, 1861,  on 
the  return  of  the  Pastor  from  Syria,"  by  Itev.Dr.  Eddy. 
"  The  troubles  in  which  we  now  are,  are  the  results 
of  concessions  in  matters  of  principle,  which  should 
have  been  settled  by  the  infinite  standard  of  right, 
and  by  the  great  law  of  God.  We  had  a  monster  in 
our  midst,  and  we  thought  the  best  way  to  manage 
him  was  to  feed  him,  pat  him,  and  let  him  have  bis 
own  way.  So  every  time  he  roared,  we  threw  him  a 
bone  to  still  him,  and  all  the  time  ho  was  growing 
strong.  When  we  saw  his  glaring  eyes,  we  threw 
him  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  still  he  grew. 
When  he  growled,  we  threw  down  before  bim  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  yet  he  grew.  When  he  be- 
came more  terrible,  we  fixed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
to  please  him ;  and  when  we  had  nothing  more  to 
cast  to  him,  this  monster,  whom  we  had  fondled  and 
fed,  came  upon  us  and  tore  our  flag  to  pieces,  tram- 
pled our  Constitution  in  the  dust,  repudiated  honest 
contracts,  and,  seizing  with  his  infernal  claws  the 
pillars  of  the  fabric  of  our  freedom,  endeavored  to. 
pull  the  whole  structure  down  into  one  common  ruin. 
That  monster  is  Slavery — a  system  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  our  alienations,  the  source  of  our  misun- 
derstandings, and  the  plague  of  our  nation  from  the 
time  its  corner-stone  was  laid.  Some  men  seem  to 
have  an  evil  genius — a  bad  angel,  that  moves  them 
to  evil,  that  sweeps  away  their  good  intentions,  that 
spoils  every  honest  endeavor,  and  destroys  them  in 
spite  of  themselves.  Slavery  has  been  the  evil  genius 
of  our  nation  ;  the  blot  on  our  liberty  ;  the  stain  on  our 
banner;  the  millstone  in  our  ascent  to  a  glorious  des- 
tiny. And  yet  the  legislation  of  our  country,  for  half 
a  century,  has  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  com- 
promises with  this  evil  spirit,  and  the  result  we  have  in 
the  ruin  and  disgrace  which  stare  us  in  the  face  to'day. 
And  yet  we  shall  hear  of  compromise  again  ere 
long  ;  the  old  cheat  is  not  yet  dead,  and  the  moment 
the  enthusiasm  of  victory  is  over,  men  will  begin  to 
yield.  "  Feed  the  monster,"  they  will  begin  to  say. 
"  Throw  him  a  few  more  bones  ;  let  him  grow  a  little  ; 
give  him  more  life."  Politicians,  who  want  some- 
thing upon  which  to  climb  into  office;  business  men, 
who  feel  the  pressure  of  these  evil  times  ;  quiet  citi- 
zens, who  are  tired  of  war,  and  mistaken  theorizers, 
who  really  think  slavery  a  source  of  national  strength, 
will  begin  to  cry— "  Feed  the  monster ;  let  him  live, 
though  he  has  taught  our  senators  treason,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  our  soldiers — let  him  live." 

But,  unless  we  find  some  means  to  ensure  the  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  honest  extinction  of  slavery,  we 
keep  the  cause  of  all  our  woes.  Settle  this  evil  war 
by  compromise,  and  it  will  not  be  ten  years  before  this 
scene  will  be  repeated,  even  if  the  breach  be  now 
healed.  It  will  not  be  ten  years  before  slavery  will 
let  loose  upon  us  a  new  tide  of  blood. 

The  victory  wlTnecd  to  "gain  is  not  simply  to  crush 
out  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  to  set  up  the  flag  over  the 
bastions  of  a  dismantled  Sumter,  and  drive  traitors 
out  of  lliehmond  and  Charleston  !  Do  all  that,  mend 
the  breach,  heal  the  divisions,  hind  up  the  wounds, 
present  to  the  world  an  unstained  flag  and  an  undi- 
vided nationality,  and  if  slavery  has  not  received  its 
death-blow,  you  are  a  vanquished  people  ;  the  precious 
blood  you  have  shed  has  been  spilt  in  vain  ;  the  brave 
men  who  have  lost  their  lives  have  been  thrown 
away  ;  the  millions  of  money  you  have  expended  will 
be  worse  than  squandered,  and  you  will  come  out  of 
the  battle  with  the  heel  of  the  monster  on  your  neck. 
And  what  is  there  about  slavery  that  any  man  in 
the  North  should  want  to  keep  if?  Has  it  not  cor- 
rupted your  public  men,  perjured  your  judges  and  sen- 
ators, plundered  your  treasury,  murdered  your  citi- 
zens, soiled  your  flag,  trampled  on  your  Constitution, 
perverted  your  history,  and  sown  your  fields  with 
blood?  Has  it  not  done  all  this,  and  more  than  this? 
And  can  you  afford  to  give  it  anew  lease  of  life,  even 
though  you  pacify  it  now  1  Do  you  dare  to  lengthen 
its  cords,  and  allow  it  to  gather  strength,  that  it  may- 
rise  again  in  four,  eight,  or  twelve  years,  anew  to 
plunder  your  national  treasury,  destroy  your  national 
honor  and  credit,  blast  your  business  and  prosperity, 
butcher  your  wives  and  children,  and  again  overflow 
your  land  with  blood  1  Why,  how  many  civil  wars 
can  America  stand  ?  How  often  can  it  go  through  pe- 
riods like  this,  without  having  its  life  quenched  in 
blackness  and  blood?  Let  your  government  enter 
into  any  compromise  that  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
slavery,  and  you  rush  upon  your  doom.  You  take  up 
a  controversy  with  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  You  go 
with  your  eyes  open,  into  a  hopeless  war  with  omnip- 
otent God. 

Why,  what  is  God  teaching  us  now?  Don't  you 
hear  bis  voice  ?  Erom  Sumter's  dismantled  bastions 
don't  you  hear  it? — "Let  the  oppressed  go  free." 
From  the  blood-wet  pavements  of  Baltimore  don't 
you  hear  it? — "Let  the  oppressed  go  free."  From 
the  fearful  slaughter  of  Bull  Run,  from  that  brave  day 
that  mysteriously  lapsed  into  panic  and  fright,  don't 
you  hear  it? — "Let  the  oppressed  go  free."  From 
victory  and  defeat,  from  the  beleagured  and  the  mur- 
derous charge,  don't  you  hear  it  ? — "Let  the  oppress- 
ed go  free."  Every  slave  that  comes  to  us,  saying, 
"  Knock  offthesc  chains,"  is  a  plea  from  God.  Every 
drop  of  blood  shed,  and  every  unburied  body  left  on 
Southern  fields,  is  a  heaven-high  demand  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery. 

I  say,  then,  that  compromise  with  slavery  is  a  mad, 
ruinous,  hopeless  method  of  settlement.  You  who 
urge  it  are  the  scribes  who  would  write  in  gore  the 
doom  of  American  liberty,  and  quench  every  star  that 
now  shines  in  the  horizon  of  our  country's  future." 


GENERAL  T.  PERRONET  THOMPSON, 

84  Newington  Crescent,  Kcnnington*Koad,  | 
London,  August  '2.1,  1861.  J 
My  Dear  Sir, — My  friend,  Gen.  Perronet  Thomp- 
son, in  tonus  me  that,  although  personally  unacquainted 
with  you,  be  has  addressed  you  a  letter  and  enclosed 
several  communications  from  his  pen,  on  the  subject 
of  the  civil  war  in  America  in  its  relation  to  the  sla- 
very question,  which  have  been  published  in  various 
English  journals.  He  has  expressed  a  desire  that, 
when  1  wrote  to  you,  I  would  mention  who  he  was,  as 
an  additional  introduction  to  yourself  and  your  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  cause  of  emancipation.  This,  how- 
ever, is,  I  think,  scarcely  necessary.  You  certainly 
must  be  familiar  with  the  name  of  Perronet  Thomp- 
son as  "a  household  word," — a  name  which  must  be 
precious  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and  the  oppressed, 
for  all  time.  Considerably  more  than  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  General  Thompson  was  recalled  from 
the  Governorship  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  bis  activity  in 
adopting  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade; — so  that  he  was  an  early  sufferer,  as  well  as 
laborer,  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  At  a  later 
period  he  was,  I  believe,  the  first  man  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Arabs  of  the  sea-coast,  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  As  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Westminster  Review,  and  a  most 
terse  and  vigorous  writer,  as  well  as  speaker,  he  ren- 
dered substantial  service  to  the  cause  of  West  India 
Emancipation.  No  man  of  whom  I  possess  any  ac- 
quaintance, has  more  consistently  devoted  his  great 
powers  to  the  benefit  of  his  species.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Corn  Laws,"  the  publi- 
cation of  which  long  preceded  the  organized  agitation 
for  free  trade,  and  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
one  of  the  sublimest  events  of  English  history.  His 
scathing  exposure  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  Eng- 
land's policy  towards  native  races,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Indian  rebellion  and  the  war  with  China, 
cost  him  his  seat  as  member  for  Bradford.  So  that 
you  have  in  him,  I  think,  a  perfectly  clean-handed 
abolitionist, — a  man  wdio,  as  he  spares  not  the  crimes 
of  his  own  country,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  his  philanthropic  labors  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  I  can  testify  to  the  deep  and  unceasing 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  American  question.  No 
one  man  has  done  more  than  he  to  enlighten  the  Eng- 
lish public  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  which 
has  now  divided  your  great  country  into  two  hostile 
camps.  No  man  has,  with  greater  persistency  or  more 
intense  faith,  endeavored  to  imbue  the  popular  mind 
with  the  conviction  that,  despite  the  examples  of  North- 
ern subserviency  to  Southern  ideas  of  property, — with 
which  all  England  was  shocked,  and  which  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  alienate  foreign  sympathy  from 
the  Federal  cause, — the  true  apostolic  successors  of 
Washington,  the  honest  representatives  of  American 
republicanism  would  sooner  or  later  gain  the  upper 
hand,  and  make  the  war  one  not  only  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  rebellion,  but  for  the  extirpation  of  the  system 
which  has  borne  such  bitter  and  monstrous  fruits. 
You  have,  therefore,  in  General  Thompson,  a  true 
friend  and  co-worker,  —  one  steadfast  in  adversity, 
"faithful  among  the  faithless  found."  He  and  all  un- 
official, undiplomatic  men  like  bim,  are  well  fitted  to 
preserve  the  entente  cordials  betweeu  England  and  a 
free  North,  or,  better  still,  a  free  and  emancipated 
America.  Meanwhile,  believe  me  that,  however  cold 
you  may  think  the  English  people  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  instant  your  President  and  commander-in- 
chief  inscribes  "Emancipation"  on  the  Federal  ban- 
ner,' that  coldness  will  give  place  to  a  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm in  favor  of  your  cause  which  will  prove  to 
you  that,  while  we  cannot  sympathize  with  a  mere 
war  of  domination,  we  can  heartily  wish  "  God  speed  " 
to  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  four  millions  of  the  human 
race. 

Our  first  of  August  meeting,  this  year,  was  all  that 
we  could  have  desired — the  speeches  being  thoroughly 
up  to  the  mark,  and  the  audience  large  and  enthusiastic. 
With  true  respect,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  W.  CHESSON. 

W.  L.  Garrison. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

From  the  hand  of  the  Publisher,  my  esteemed 
friend,  R.  F.  Wallcut,  I  have  received  a  faithful  and 
timely  expose  of  the  pro-slavery  wickedness  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, by  Chas.  K.  Whipple. 

This  is  a  closely  printed  volume  of  247  pages, 
abounding  in  copious  extracts  from  official  records. 
The  industry  and  faithfulness  of  the  author  will  not 
fail  to  commend  itself,  especially  to  all  who  love  the 
Anti-Slavery  cause,  and  to  every  candid  mind.  It  is 
a  sad  mirror  for  those  to  look  into  wdio  are  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  colossal 
guilt  of  this  pampered  and  overgrown  society  stands 
out  in  bold  relief.  And  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  out  of 
their  own  mouths  they  stand  condemned.  If  any  one 
has  ever  had  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  their  guilt  by 
a  complicity  with  the  sin  of  slavery,  that  doubt  will 
he  forever  removed,  by  an  examination  of  Mr.  Whip- 
ple's work.  The  heart  of  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
be  moved  with  a  righteous  indignation  at  the  hypoc- 
risy of  such  a  "  Board,"  presuming  to  teach  the 
heathen  the  way  of  Christian  duty  ;  and  the  honest 
soul  must  inwardly  exclaim,  "Better  that  my  money 
be  cast  in  mid-ocean,  than  a  single  cent  find  its  way 
into  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  enslaved  millions." 

But  with  this  awful  revelation,  so  potent  to  the 
world,  thousands  are  annually  paying  tribute  to  this 
wicked  "  Board,"  flattered  with  the  idea  that  such  an 
Offering  is  acceptable  to  God!  Lctallsueh  persons 
lay  no  such  flattering  unction  to  their  soul.  God  is 
not  mocked.  The  accursed  wrong  thus  winked  at 
will  one  day  be  revealed  ;  and  when  the  cry  goes 
forth,  "Where  is  thy  brother  f  "  it,  will  be  more  tolera- 
ble for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  than  for  the  "American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions." 

Most  thankful  do  I  feel  to  our  indefatigable  brother 
Whipple,  for  his  valuable  labor  in  giving  this  work  to 
the  public;  and  I  am  sure  no  Anti-Slavery  man  or 
woman  will  fail  to  have  on  the  table  tills  potent  weapon, 
to  parry  off  every  earning  appeal  for  money  i"  save 
the  heathen,  through  such  nn  ally.     Circulate  this 

j  work  :  let  It  go  forth  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  blinded 
by  Interested  uealota,  Of  whom  it.  may  he  said,  in  their 
present  wicked  position,  "  I  know  you;  ye  have  not 
the  love  of  God  in  your  hearts."  G.  W.  S. 


THE   DECISIVE  COUP  D'ETAT, 

The  actual  problem  now  undergoing  solution  among 
us  as  a  nation  is  the  same  that  has  been  traversing  its 
various  stages  of  process  for  many  years.  Heretofore, 
it  lias  been  proceeding  politically,  and  at  times  socially. 
In  politics,  different  phases  have  appeared  at  different 
seasons;  pro-slavery  continually  heeomingmore  strin- 
gent in  its  demands,  till  it  finally  reached  a  pitch 
which,  if  carried  out  according  to  its  tendency,  would 
introduce  slaves,  temporarily  at  first,  all  over  the 
Union,  and  then  permanently  wherever  its  advocates 
deemed  them  profitable,  and  for  its  interest,  to  be  es- 
tablished, regardless  of  its  injury  to  others,  and  of 
their  right  to  protest  against  it.  In  the  social  sphere, 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  numerous  hearings  was 
not  to  be  tolerated;  but,  submission  was  required. 
Certain  citizens  were  not  safe  in  certain  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  were  watched,  in  their  deeds  and  words,  as 
pickpockets  are  watched  by  an  efficient  police. 

The  problem  is,  shall  we  have  a  free  or  a.  slave  Re- 
public? If  the  latter,  the  predominant  influence  will 
be  against  freedom.  One  section  will  have  powers  not 
enjoyed  by  the  other ;  and  there  will  be  inequality. 
The  standard  of  everything  will  be  slavery.  If  the 
former,  all  can  enjoy  equal  privileges,  and  the  standard 
will  be  freedom  to  each  and  every  one,  and  equality  to 
each  and  every  one,  in  the  nation.  There  will  be  no 
sectional  collision,  nor  any  occasion  for  such.  Peace 
and  prosperity,  unity  and  happiness,  valuable  desid- 
erata, will  be  the  result.  What  will  be  the  state  of 
things,  if  the  contrary  prevail,  our  present  unfortunate 
condition  declares  to  us.  Discord,  enmity,  and  war 
are  its  concomitant  and  disastrous  consequences. 

What  we  experience  now  will  continue  constantly 
or  at  intervals,  so  long  as  its  cause  exists;  and  the 
present  predicament  of  our  country  demonstrates  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind.  Indeed, 
no  other  charge  is  preferred  by  the  South  than  that 
they  cannot  do  with  their  slaves  as  they  please,  not- 
withstanding the  wishes  and  views  of  others  opposed 
to  them.  Their  asserted  rights  ignore  and  deny  the 
existence  of  any  opposite  rights,  and  the  right  of  any 
body  to  dispute  or  to  oppose  theirs. 

From  a  social  and  a  political  sphere,  they  have  seen 
fit  to  transfer  the  process  of  solution  to  the  battle-field. 
They  have  inaugurated  a  war.  They  have  appealed 
to  arms.  Their  previous  tactics  were  demands  :  now, 
they  employ  force.  The  conflict  has  been  waging  for 
months,  and  we  seem  no  nearer  to  an  end  of  fighting 
than  before.  Skirmishes  and  stratagems  are  continued 
with  tedious  prolixity.  Instead  of  heing  dislodged  from 
their  position,  their  martial  numbers  have  increased. 
The  conflagration  has  spread ;  and  it  assumes  inter- 
minahilily.  This  course  deranges  and  exhausts  the 
people. 

What  should  be  done  ?  President  Davis  orders  all 
friends  of  the  Union  away,  at  forty  days'  notice.  By 
that  act,  he  has  given  our  government  his  own  author- 
ity to  notify  him  and  his  fellow  rebels  to  quit  Virginia 
and  other  States  belonging  to  the  Union.  If  they  re- 
fuse, be  adds  the  authority  to  our  President  to  impose 
on  them  a  penalty,  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  if  he 
be  pleased  to  extend  such  leniency,  to  notify  them  of 
the  nature  of  the  penalty,  viz.,  that  unless  they  lay 
down  their  arms  and  depart,  he  shall  liberate  their 
slaves.  If  they  still  persist,  he  can  then?  notify  all 
the  women  and  children  and  nil  Union  men  in  the 
South,  that  he  is  about  to  proclaim  emancipation  at 
such  ii  lime,  and  advise  them  to  leave  (hut  region  be- 
fore the  stated  time.    Let  him  then  aoi  as  he  promises, 

by  issuing  his  proclamation  ;  and  if  that  oOup  (Petal  do 

not  give  the  rebels  enough  work  tocmploy  themselves 
01  home,  if  it  do  not  compel  their  departure  and  a  dis- 
handincnt  of  the  iirniy,  no  harm  is  done  except  the  in- 
auguration of  a  free  Republic  To  pay  the  Union  men 
the  full  value  of  their  BiftVes  liberated  would  require 
much  less  money,  toil,  and  violent  deaijli,  than  a  eon- 

limi.'iiion  i>\'  the  contest  will  require;  land  it  would 
effect fl  permanent  settlement  of  difficult&fl,  which,  it, 
is  by  no  meatu  certain,  the  contest  will  do\  Is  it  not 


a  duty  due  from  the  government  to  the  people,  to 
practise  economy  in  all  our  national  interests  '!  Lite, 
liberty,  happiness,  property,  business,  are  all  at  Blake  ; 
and  all  are  now  deeply  suffering.  Let  the  practice  of 
administrative  economy  retrench,  aye,  end  this  public 
and  private  suffering.  One  legitimate  act  energetical- 
ly applied  is  worth  more  than  all  the  successful  battle- 
fields within  our  reach.  Diplomatic  or  military  tem- 
porizing is  unequal  to  the  quelling  of  tyrannical  re- 
bellion. 

The  professed  object  of  the  volunteer  soldiery  k  not 
pecuniary  reward,  nor  promotion,  nor  fame  f-jr  the 
officers,  nor  discomfort,  nor  death ;  but,  to  sec  ire  the 
permanent  integrity  of  the  Union.  They  can  Wve  no 
pleasure  in  incurring  a  needless  risk  of  life  and  health, 
undergoing  the  privations  of  home  and  business,  nor 
any  desire  to  perpetuate  the  cause  of  rebellion.  They 
cannot  therefore  wish  for  a  continuance  of  slavery, 
which  is  the  cause.  What  then  f  The  sooner  that 
object  is  attained,  the  sooner  they  will  be  released  from 
martial  discipline  and  toil,  the  sooner  they  will  escape 
the  risk  of  loss  of  life,  limb,  and  health,  and  the  soon- 
er will  they  return  home  in  safety.  It  is  then  natural 
to  suppose  they  will  coincide  with  that  course  of  ac- 
tion which  will  produce  the  desired  result  in  the  most 
speedy  and  permanent  manner.  They  know  that  the 
rebels  have  really  forfeited  all  title  to  their  property 
by  the  violent  assault  upon  public  property,  and  upon 
the  structure  of  our  government;  all  title  to  our 
soldiery's  respect  by  the  insolent  calumnies  and  insults 
they  have  uttered  against  all  representatives  of  free 
labor;  and  all  title  to  protection  by  their  endeavoring 
to  undermine  the  national  protection.  What  sympa- 
thy, therefore,  can  the  rank  and  file  of  the  patriotic 
military  have  for  the  rebel,  or  for  the  security  of  his 
property,  be  it  slave  or  cotton  field  1  Their  very 
volunteering  in  such  immense  numbers  declares  them 
loyal  men,  and  not  ready  to  uphold  the  rebellion. 
They  could  not  and  would  not  breathe  an  objection  to 
an  emancipation  so  decisive  in  its  effect,  so  abundant- 
ly warranted  by  the  rebels'  course,  and  so  clearly  de- 
manded and  authorized  by  the  exigency.  Such  policy 
would  produce  no  disaffection  in  the  army. 

Try  then  the  decisive  coup  d'etat.  Were  it  in  their 
power,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  fry  it  upon  us. 
They  have  already  done  more  than  that.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  whole  Union  will  say  Amen, 
and  all  posterity  will  pronounce  it  a  blessing,  an  act  of 
justice,  and  its  author  a  benefactor;  nor  will  the  noble 
deed  of  Pkemont,  or  the  generous  sentiments  of  But- 
ler,— both  indicating  the  military  pulse, — ever  be  for- 
gotten by  the  tenacious  memory  of  history-  L. 


"WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OP  THE  NIGHT?" 

The  War  as  an  Anti-Slavery  Educational  Instrumen- 
tality. Slavery  or  the  Government  will  be  Abolished. 
Which   must  it  be  ? 

Livonia,  (Mich.,)  Sept.  5,  1861.- 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  : 

Dear  Friend — You  stand  on  the  watch-tower  of 
our  Anti-Slavery  Zion.  Allow  me  to  ask,  "Watch- 
man !  what  of  the  night  1 "  Can  you  say,  "  The  day 
cometh  ? — the  day  of  deliverance  to  the  captive  "  * 
Do  you  see  in  this  horrible  war,  liberty  for  the  slave'? 
I  do.     Why  1— How  ? 

I  ask — Who  are  the  combatants?  Not  the  enslavers 
and  enslaved — but  the  conflict  is  solely  between  the 
enslavers  themselves.  Hitherto,  slavery  has  ruled  the 
nation,  solely  through  the  North  cooperating  with  them 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The  North  was  not  wil- 
ling to  do  all  the  South  wished,  and  the  slaveholders 
have  waged  against  the  North  a  malignant  war,  to 
compel  them  to  do  their  bidding,  and  to  demolish  their 
National  Edifice,  if  they  refuse..  Though  the  cause 
of  the  war,  the  slave  is  allowed,  as  yet,  to  take  no  part 
in  it,  with  a  view  to  his  own  deliverance.  But  is  it 
possible  for  the  enslavers  thus  to  war  among  them- 
selves without  its  resulting  for  liberty,  and  against 
slavery?  No.  Every  day  this  war  continues,  and 
every  battle  fought,  whoever  wins,  the  power  of  the 
oppressor  is  diminished.  V 

What  effect  has  the  war  upon  the  slave  ?  It  deepens 
bis  desire  for  freedom,  intensifies  his  hatred  of  slave- 
ry, diminishes  his  servile  dread  of  his  enslavers,  buoys 
him  up  with  the  hope  that  the  day  of  his  redemption. 
is  near,  and  helps  to  vitalize  and  energize  his  whole 
being,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  man,  and  not  a 
chattel.  Even  when  compelled  to  fight  for  his  en- 
slavers, to  build  their  forts  and  man  their  batteries, 
the  slave  is  finding  his  manhood,  and  acquiring  the 
will,  the  skill,  and  the  power  to  assert  it.  Into  which- 
ever camp  the  slave  is  brought,  he  is  being  taught  the 
lesson  that  resistance  to  his  enslavers  is  obedience  to 
God,  and  that  slaveholders  have  no  rights  which  he 
is  bound  to  respect,  and  that  slaves  owe  no  duties  to 
their  enslavers.  This  war  is  rapidly  educating  and 
preparing  the  slave  for  freedom, — more  rapidly  than 
millions  of  compromising  teachers,  priests  and  politi- 
cians could  do.  A  bloody,  relentless  war  among  the 
enslavers  is  a  most  efficient  and  mighty  educational 
power  to  prepare  the  slave  to  strike  for  his  freedom. 
I  give  it  not  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  war,  but  state 
it  as  a  fact,  which,  though  not  a  result  intended  by 
the  belligerents,  at  least  on  one  side,  must  as  necessa- 
rily follow  as  strength  and  skill  of  muscle  follow  its 
exercise.  No  argument  can  reconcile  war  with  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  But  nearly  universal  Christendom 
recognizes  bullets  and  bayonets  as  just  and  Christian 
means  to  resist  all  piratical  enslavers  of  men  and  wo- 
men. The  South  slaughter  men  and  women  to  spread 
and  perpetuate  slavery.  Every  blow  struck  against 
the  slaveholder  by  the  North  must  tell  against  slave- 
ry, the  one  object  for  which  the  South  fights.  AYho- 
ever  wins,  the  condition  of  the  slave  will  be  improved. 
He  is  nearer  his  final  redemption. 

Then,  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  the  North.  It  is 
all  but  a  universal  feeling  at  the  North  that  slavery  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  war.  Every  ship  taken  by  the 
pirates,  every  battle  fought,  every  arsenal,  fort,  cus- 
tom-house, post-office  or  mint  plundered  or  stolen — 
every  debt  and  bond  repudiated  by  them,  every  man 
and  woman  whipped,  outraged,  tarred  and  feathered, 
imprisoned  or  hung  by  them,  but  deepens  and 
strengthens  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North. 
The  bullets  that  sent  death  to  the  hearts  of  Ellsworth 
and  Lyon,  sent  Anti-Slavery — Abolition,  to  the  hearts 
of  thousands  at  the  North.  The  feeling  against  sla- 
very was  never  so  intense  and  so  wide-spread  in  the 
non-slaveholding  States  as  at  this  hour.  As  the  sole 
cause  of  the  evils  that  are  upon  us.  slavery  was  never 
so  hated  as  now.  As  fast  and  as  clearly  as  it  is  seen 
and  felt  that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  our  national  atllie- 
tion,  so  intensely  and  practically  will  it  be  bated  by  the 
North,  and  its  abolition  be  imperatively  and  uncon- 
ditionally demanded. 

The  abolition  of  the  Federal  Government  is  essen- 
tial to  the  propagation  and  perpetuation  of  slavery.  So 
says  the  South.  So  the  man-stealing,  man-iinhrutiiig, 
woman-whipping,  eradle-plnudering  Confederacy  have 
decreed.  This  end  they  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  is  essential  to  the  support  and 
perpetuity  of  the  National  Government  us  a  means  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Does  the  North  see 
this  !  If  not  now,  they  soon  must,  ^i  ah:hy  b>R 
the  GoVBRNMENI  hist  BE  LBOE.IBHKD,  l'verv  day 
the  war  continues,  every  battle  and  skirmish,  only 
deepens  and  intensifies  this  conviction. 

No  event  of  (he  war  seems  so  satisfactory  to  tho 
masses,  and  thrills  their  hearts  with  more  hope  and 
joy,  than  the  Proclamation  of  Fremont,  published  tast 
Saturday,  Aug.  31st,  declaring  that  "the  slaves  of  .ill 
rebels  and  their  abettors  in  Missouri  are 
What  can  be  done  to  carry  ibis  news,  instantly, 
d>  the  slaves  of  the  Missouri  rebels!  Who  will 
carry  it  to  them  I  Who  will  say — "  Here  nm  I, 
God  of  Liberty,  send  me!"  Who  will  go  anyhow, 
whether  sent  or  pott  What  can  be  done  i. 
ler  and  Mct'lclhin  to  issue  this  decree  in  their  dis- 
tricts? What  tO  get  Lincoln  and  Neolt  to  proelaim 
freedom  to  every  slave  in  every  revolted  State  I 

Yours.  11KNKV    C.   WRIGB  C 

i*.  s,    Dear  Garrison,  Elofl  Boston  Monday,  tag 

LSth ;   was    at    a    I'ouvonlion    in    Oineca  three  d.i  v- 
UlQ  iilSQUSSion  turning  OH  our  duties  under  till 
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crisis  of  the  nation.  I  then  visited  Chenango  and  Ot- 
sego Counties,  and  held  man;  conversations  in  private 
circles  ;  ami  in  these  once  strong  holds  of  pro-slavery 
Democracy,  but  few  are  found  to  side  with  the  pirates, 
and  those  few  are  rapidly  being  silenced.  There  is  a 
loud  call  for  a  law  to  suppress  all  papers  and  assem- 
blies in  the  interests  of  the  pirates.  It  is  felt  that  their 
advocates  and  apologists  in  the  North  are  more  dan- 

nuis  to  liberty  and  free  institutions  than  the  pirates 
themselves.  this  has  ever  been  true.  The  Northern 
apologists,  in  Church  and  State,  of  Southern  marau- 
ders and  pirates,  have  been  more  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  ami  free  institutions,  than  the  most 
rampant  braggadocios  among  Southern  kidnappers. 

Sunday,  Aug.  25th. — I  lectured  three  times  in 
West  WinhVld,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Greens, 
the  Katons,  the  Backuses,  the  Browns,  and  other 
true  friends  of  freedom  in  that  place,  see  and  feel  that 
slavery  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  and  they  are  la- 
boring efficiently  to  get  all  around  them  to  see  and 
feel  the  same.  God  speed  them  !  say  I— for  as  the 
North  feels  this,  will  all  the  people  demand  its  aboli- 
tion as  the  only  way  to  preserve  their  National  Gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  securing  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Sunday,  Sept.  1st. — I  lectured  twice  in  Farmington, 
Michigan,  and  last  evening,  the  10th,  in  this  place.  My 
theme  is — The  Cause  and  the  Cure  of  the  Evils 
that  are  upon  us.  The  abolition  of  slavery  the  only 
means  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  institutions  of 
freedom.  Shall  Slavery  or  Liberty  rule  the  continent  ? 
These  are  my  subjects.  Never  were  so  many  pre- 
pared to  give  them  an  impartial  hearing.  They  are 
momentous  as  lite — while  men  seek  to  human  govern- 
ments for  protection  and  for  morality,  as  this  nation 
and  all  Christendom  do.  God,  as  a  governing  power 
over  man  in  evcry-day  life,  is  ignored  by  Church  and 
State;  the  dominion  of  man  over  mau,  sustained  by 
bullets  aud  bayonets,  is  their  standard  of  duty,  and 
the  measure  of  protection. 

Wonderful  is  the  change  going  on  in  the  public 
mind.  There  are  some  who  are  seeking  to  compel 
the  North  to  submit  to  all  the  demands  of  the  pirates  ; 
for  well  they  know  that  their  party  can  never  again 
come  into  power  but  through  their  votes.  So  they 
try  to  get  the  North  to  yield.  But,  Slavery  has  lost 
its  power  forever  over  the  Northern  mind.  It  can 
never  be  where  it  was  one  year  or  six  months  ago. 
God  speed  the  right!  H.  C.  W. 


A  VISIT   TEOM   HMRY   0.   "WEIGHT. 

Livonia,  Mich.,  Sept.  5,  1861. 

Editor  Liberator, — We  have  lately  been  favored 
■with  a  visit  from  Henry  C.  Wright;  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that  a  brief  account  of  his  labors  in  this  vicinity, 
and  of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  here  on  the  great 
issues  now  before  the  people,  may  not  be  entirely  un- 
interesting to  the  readers  of  the  Liberator.  The  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  addressed  the  people  here  last 
evening  was,  "  The  war,  or  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
present  crisis  in  America."  He  proceeded,  briefly 
but  clearly,  to  show  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the 
present  war;  that  the  slaveholders,  failing  to  secure 
the  perpetuity  and  ultimate  universality  of  their  in- 
stitution, under  the  government,  had  (seizing  upon 
the  incident  of  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
favorable  opportunity)  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
government ; — that  the  stake  for  which  they  played 
■was  the  ultimate  universal  reign  of  slavery  in  this 
nation,  failing  of  which,  liberty  must  rule — as  the  two 
principles,  being  directly  antagonistic,  could  not  exist 
in  co-partnership; — that  this  rebellion  had  been  the 
deliberate  design  of  leading  Southern  politicians  for 
the  last  thirty  years;  and  finally,  that  the  only  way 
of  securing  permanent  peace  was  by  the  abolition 
of  the  cause  op  the  war — American  slavery. 

He  held  that  our  government  was  originally  organ- 
ized upon  the  idea  of  liberty,  and  that  however  wide 
its  administration  may  have  been  of  the  true  intent  of 
its  framers,  it,  and  the  flag  which  represents  it,  were 
symbols  of  liberty, — particularly  as  opposed  to  the 
traitorous,  piratical,  slavebolding  oligarchy,  repre- 
sented by  the  stars  and  bars,  and  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  C.  S.  A. ;  and  that  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of 
every  true  lover  of  liberty  to  stand  by  the  old  flag  and 
the  government,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
administration  in  this  conflict  with  the  Slave  Power, 
which  must  ultimately  result  in  the  breaking  of  the 
slave's  fetters. 

He  demonstrated  that  the  rebels  had  .fortified  all 
constitutional  rights,  and  elai  ncd  that  he  who  talked 
of  our  constitutional  obligations  to  traitors  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  was  himself  a  traitor  and  a  spy  in  our 
camp.  He  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ment to  confiscate  all  rebel  property,  and  proclaim 
every  slave  free,  as  a  measure  of  common  defence 
and  retributive  justice,  as  had  Gen.  Fremont  in  Mis- 
souri, and  expressed  his  belief  that  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Executive,  as  manifested  by  the  initiatory 
Btep  of  Fremont. 

The  lecture  was  a  manly  and  forcible  exposition  of 
the  convictions  of  one  who  has  grown  old  in  a  war  of 
ideas  for  liberty,  and  was  attentively  listened  to  and 
applauded  by  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  audience. 
Public  opinion  here  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  point  of 
universal  emancipation,  and  such  lectures  are  pro- 
ductive of  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  provoking  discus- 
sion and  in  eliciting  an  expression,  of  the  anti-slavery 
proclivities  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  seems  to  me  that. now  is  no  time  to  stand 
upon  niceties  of  opinion,  but  rather  to  seize  upon  the 
present  opportunity  to  deal  our  heartiest  blows  against 
our  common  enemy,  the  Slave  Power,  leaving  to  some 
future  time,  when  we  have  more  leisure,  the  adjust- 
ment of  delicate  constitutional  questions;  and  I  ap- 
prehend that  no  anti-slavery  man  can  engage  in  a  bet- 
ter work  than  teaching  the  lesson,  that  resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,  either  by  his  tongue,  his 
pen,  or  his  own  eight  arm. 

Hastily,  yours,  R.  L.  ALEXANDER. 


TO  A.  E0GEB00M. 


would  be  a  stipulation  of  advantages  to  the  free  States 
they  have  never  yet  claimed. 

You  consider  such  a  plan  a  "  vngnry  "  :  to  me,  it  is 
the  only  possible  or  desirable  result  of  this  war ;  and 
so  great  a  curse  do  I  deem  our  union  with  the  slave- 
holding  States,  that,  if  they  would  not  consent  to  the 
conditions  we  should  impose  on  separation,  I  would 
compel  them  to  do  so — a  task  much  easier  performed 
than  the  attempt  to  force  them  into  the  Union  by  war. 
It  is  true  that  separation  will  not  effect  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  but  it  is  certain  to  do  so 
ultimately — a  result  which  never  can  be  accomplished 
by  war,  while  the  restoration  of  the  Union  is  insisted 
on;  and  the  forcible  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  with- 
out consent  of  the  masters,  can  only  be  achieved  by 
the  extermination  of  the  whites  of  the  South,  the  des- 
olation of  their  country,  and  the  burial  of  all  the 
liberty  of  the  nation  under  the  charge  of  a  military 
despotism.  J-  P-  B. 

TEE  NATIONAL   PAST. 

To  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the  United  States : 

This,  the  memorial  and  petition  of  the  undersigned, 
doth  most  respectfully  set  forth,  and  most  earnestly 
and  affectionately  ask,  as  follows  : 

1.  Our  beloved  Chief  Magistrate,  in  accordance  with 
a  recommendation  of  Congress,  has,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation,  prayer,  and 
fasting. 

2.  The  68th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  as  every  diligent 
Bible  reader  is  aware,  describes  very  clearly  the  kind 
of  fast  which  alone  is  acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

3.  Permit  me  now  to  ask  of  you  that,  in  your  cleri- 
cal ministrations  on  that  day,  you  read  the  above 
named  chapter  as  a  scripture  lesson. 

4.  And  in  your  addresses  on  that  day,  will  you  not 
instruct  your  auditors,  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  chapter  above  referred  to,  that,  for  those  in 
authority,  and  for  those  holding  the  rights  of  others  in 
their  hands,  the  proper  style  of  fasting  is,  "to  loose 
the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens, 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,"  &c. ;  and  that  for 
those  not  belonging  to  either  of  these  classes,  the  proper" 
course  is  to  deal  bread  to  the  hungry,  to  clothe  those 
who  suffer  for  lack  of  clothing,  to  invite  the  homeless 
to  their  houses,  &c.  1 

6.  Also  in  your  prayers  on  that  occasion,  will  you 
please  heed  the  scripture  injunction,  to  "remember 
them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them  "  ;  and  will 
you  not  also  enforce  upon  your  hearers  the  propriety 
and  duty  of  endeavoring,  in  thought  and  in  feeling,  to 
make  the  ease  of  the  bondmen  and  bondwomen  of  our 
country  their  own  ?  And,  especially,  in  reference  to 
such  of  these  as  manifestly  are  sincere  Christians,  will 
you  not  show  what  can  be  so  easily  shown,  that  to 
their  case  applies  the  principle  so  clearly  announced 
by  the  Savior  in  Matthew  25th,  that  whatever  is  done 
or  not  done  by  us  "  to  one  of  the  least "  of  His  "  breth- 
ren," is  accounted  by  Him  as  being  done  or  not  done 
to  Himself? 

6.  And,  finally,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  will  you 
not  pray,  and  pray  fervently,  not  only  that  war  may 
soon  cease  in  our  nation,  but  also  that,  by  some  suita- 
ble means,  this  most  flagrant  of  human  oppressions, 
chattel  slavery,  may  speedily  come  to  an  end  1 

7.  "And  your  memorialist  and  petitioner,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will,"  with  divine  assistance,  faithfully  perform 
his  part  of  the  duty  herein  asked  to  be  done,  whether 
this  appeal  shall  be  heeded  or  not. 

Fraternally,  JASON  LEWIS. 

Coudersport,  Potter  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1861. 


VOICES  OF   THE  PEOPLE. 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof." 

It  seems  as  though  the  time  had  fully  arrived  for 
our  Government  to  give  heed  to  this  very  emphatic 
command,  and  break  every  yoke,  that  the  oppressed 
may  go  free.  Until  this  is  done,  we  are  fighting  in 
vain,  and  never  can  conquer  while  we  assist  to  hold 
four  millions  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  bondage, 
"  one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  more  misery  than 
ages  of  that  which  our  fathers  rose  in  rebellion  to  op- 
pose." Let  us,  then,  instead  of  stopping  to  observe 
hypocritical  fasts,  go  to  work,  get  petitions  in  circula- 
tion, giving  every  man,  yea,  and  every  woman  too,  a 
chance  to  hear  their  testimony  against  this  whole  sys- 
tem, now  seeking  by  violence  and  blood  to  blot  us  out 
forever  as  a  free  people.  Let  the  united  voices  of  the 
freemen  of  the  North  proclaim,  in  tones  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  liberty  is  the  birthright  of  all.  Let  us  give 
expression  to — 

"  The  voice  of  Massachusetts — of  her  free  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; 

Deep  calling  unto  deep  aloud — the  sound  of  many  waters  ; 

Against  the  burden  of  that  voice  what  tyrant  power  shall 
stand  ? 

No  fetters  where  our  flag  doth  float — no  slave  throughout 
our  land." 
Feltonville,  Sept.  12, 1861.  H. 


LETTE11   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT  TO  GEN- 
ERAL FREMONT. 

Washington,  Sept.  14.  The  following  letter  from 
President  Lincoln  to  Major  General  Fremont,  was 
transmitted  to  the  latter  on  the  12th  inst. : — 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  11,  1861. 
Major  General  Fremont; 

Sin, — Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d 
inst.,  is  just  received.  Assuming  that  yon  upon  the 
ground  could  better  judge  of  the  necessities  of  your 
position  than  I  could  at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  80th,  I  perceived  no  general 
objection  to  it.  The  particular  clause,  however,  in  re- 
lation to  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation 
of  slaves,  appeared  to  mc  to  be  objectionable  in  its 
non-conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th 
of  last  August,  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  hence  I 
wrote  you  expressing  my  wish  that  that  clause  should 
bo  modified.  Accordingly,  your  answer,  just  received, 
expresses  the  preference  on  your  part,  that  I  should 
make  an  open  order  for  the  modification,  which  I  very 
cheerfully  do. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  said  clause  of  said 
proclamation  be  so  modified,  held  and  construed  as  to 
conform  with  and  not  to  transcend  the  provisions  on 
the  same  subject  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  and 
that  said  act  he  published  at  length  with  this  order. 
Your  obedient  scrvaut, 
(Signed)  A.  LINCOLN. 


I  Bee  in  the  Liberator  of  September  13,  a  communi- 
cation addressed  by  you  to  me,  which  you  commence 
by  saying  that  I  "propose  a  compromise  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  rebels."  I  propose  no  such  thing: 
no  person  is  more  averse  than  I  am  to  any  compromise 
with  a  community  of  barbarians,  who  have  made  such 
outrageous  violations  of  all  justice  and  humanity 
the  secessionists  of  the  South;  and  there  is  not  c 
of  the  compromises  which  were  offered  to  them  the 
last  winter,  even  by  leading  Republicans,  to  which  I 
would  have  assented.  It  is  true,  I  do  propose  "an 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  revolted 
section  " ;  hut  this  is  only  admitting  that  to  be  a  fact, 
which  all  the  world  sees  to  be  a  fact.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Southern  Confederacy  is  as  thoroughly 
organized,  as  unresisted  at  home,  and  as  uncontrolled 
by  the  Federal  Government,  as  are  the  Republics  of 
Mexico  or  Hayti ;  and  that  it  may  be  brought  into  the 
Union  at  the  end  of  the  war,  {if  the  war  ever  ends,) 
does  not  disprove  its  independence  now.  The  irra- 
tional denial  of  the  fact  of  this  independence  by  our 
Government,  and  by  the  people  of  tho  North,  will  be 
a  subject  of  ridicule  in  a  future  less  infatuated  age. 
Clearly,  such  an  acknowledgment  of  a  truth  would  be 
no  compromise. 

But  you  further  say,  that  this  "acknowledgment" 
by  me  is  to  be  on  condition  that  travel,  residence, 
domestic  and  social  engagements,  commercial  transac- 
tions, and  the  exercise  of  speech,  writing  and  printing, 
shall  "he  free  to  the  citizens  of  each  republic."  It 
is  true  I  propose  these  conditions,  but  these  are  not 
all;  and  your  subsequent  argument,  founded  on  the 
implication  that  these  are  all  I  ask,  misrepresents  me, 
and  misleads  your  readers.  In  the  plan  I  have  pro- 
posed, I  would  not  only  insist  on  these  conditions,  but 
1  would  so  hem  in  the  slave  States  by  the  Northern 
Republic,  that  the  further  extension  of  slavery  should 
be  made  impossible,  and  that  the  free  States  should  be 
exempted  from  the  obligation  to  return  fugitive  slaves, 
or  any  other  measure  by  which  slavery  should  be  pro- 
moted, or  its  rightfulness  admitted.  Such  conditions, 
instead  of  being  a  compromise  favorable  to  the  South, 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  14.  An  unfortunate  accident 
occurred  at  Wheatley's  Theatre  this  evening,  by  the 
dress  of  one  of  the  ballet  girls  catching  fire  in  the 
dressing-room.  Miss  C.  Gale,  Miss  Herman  and  sev- 
eral of  the  ballet  girls  were  badly  burned.  The  dis- 
aster created  some  alarm  among  the  audience,  but  all 
were  dismissed  without  accident.  No  damage  was 
done  to  the  theatre. 

It  appears  that  Miss  Cecilia  Gale,  one  of  four  tal- 
ented and  handsome  sisters,  was  about  robing  herself 
in  ballet  costumes.  She  stood  upon  a  settee  to  reach 
her  dress,  and  somehow  flirted  it  into  a  jet  of  gas, 
when  it  was  instantly  ignited.  Before  the  young  lady 
could  recover  from  her  fright,  her  clothes  were  all 
ablaze,  and  her  sisters  and  several  of  the  ballet  girls 
from  an  adjoining  dressing-room,  rushing  up  to  assist 
her,  were  in  turn  set  on  fire.  About  a  dozen  of  these 
helpless  girls  were  thus  burning  at  once,  and  the  fire 
run  over  their  gauze  and  among  their  underclothes, 
making  fast  to  their  close  leggins  of  "tights,"  and 
literally  burning  to  the  bone.  Their  screams  were 
thrilling;  and  no  scene  of  horrors  that  the  stage  ever 
witnessed  may  be  compared  to  the  terrible  picture  be- 
hind the  scenes,  where  the  fire  from  the  burning 
dresses  blazed  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  singed  the  lashes 
and  hair  of  the  affrighted  women. 

Miss  Cecilia  Gale,  writhing  and  still  in  flames, 
darted  down  the  stairs  as  stated,  and  was  caught  by 
Mr.  Bayard,  a  stage  carpenter,  who  at  once  tore  up 
the  sea  cloth,  (a  sheet  of  canvass  used  to  make  waves,) 
and  wrapped  it  around  her.  He  was  much  burned 
while  doing  this.  The  young  lady  was  removed  to 
the  hospital  soon  afterwards. 

Several  girls  leaped  into  the  street,  through  the 
second  story  windows,  and  Miss  Hannah  Gale,  already 
badly  burned,  fell  upon  the  pavement,  bruising  her 
back  and  head  so  that  her  case  is  considered  hopeless. 
Miss  Phcebe  Norden,  of  Bristol,  Penn.,  inhaled  the 
flames,  and  was  shockingly  burned.  She  was  at  the 
point  of  death  last  evening. 

Miss  Annie  Phillips  died  on  Sunday  morning. 
Miss  Anna  McBride  was  burned  in  the  breast,  arms 
and  legs,  and  taken  Jo  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
She  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pain  during  Satur- 
day night,  but  towards  morning  her  delirium  abated, 
and  she  died  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Wheatley. 

Miss  Annie  Nichols  was  somewhat  burned,  but  in 
the  panic  which  ensued  after  the  accident,  she  jumped 
from  the  head  of  the  flies  to  the  stage — twenty-five 
feet — and  breaking  through  a  lot  of  mirrors  and  plate 
glass  used  to  represent  a  lake,  her  hands  and  cheeks 
were  lacerated. 

Ruth  and  Adeline  Gale  were  burned  in  the  hands 
and  breast. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Herman  suffered  exceedingly. 
Abby  Carr,  Margaret  Conaway,  Thomas  Bayard, 
Kate  Harrison,  and  a  young  man,  name  unknown, 
were  more  or  less  badly  burned.  The  last  named  in- 
haled the  fire,  and  his  lungs  have  since  been  bleeding. 
Three  of  these  people,  it  is  believed,  will  die,  and 
all  will  linger  iu  acute  pain  for  days — perhaps  weeks 
and  months. 

PmLADKi.riiiA,  Sept.  15.  Hannah  and  Zela  Gale, 
and  Misses  Phillips,  McBridge  and  Forden,  who  were 
burned  at  Wheatley's  Continental  Theatre  last  night, 
died  to-day.  Three  more  will  probably  die.  Miss 
Annie  Nichols,  who  leaped  from  the  flies,  is  unharmed. 
Abhie  Carr,  reported  dead,  is  likely  to  recover. 


j^=  The  American  Tract  Society  of  Boston  has  is- 
sued a  tract  from  tho  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  in 
reference  to  the  coming  national  fast  day.  It  desig- 
nates some  of  our  national  errors  and  sins,  specifying 
practical  atheism,  reliance  upon  mere  intellectual  edu- 
cation to  the  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  training, 
recklessness  in  the  choice  of  officers,  devotion  to 
money,  indulgence  of  sensual  appetites,  and  worldli- 
ness  in  the  church.  What!  no  allusion  to,  no  con- 
demnation of  our  great  crowning  national  iniquity, 
slavery  ! 


Upon  this  timid,  depressing,  suicidal  letter  of 
President  Lincoln  to  Col.  Fremont,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, of  Tuesday  evening,  contains  the  following  sen- 
sible and  scathing  editorial  comments  :— 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  GEN.  FREMONT. 

In  a  time  like  this,  subordination  is  indispensable. 
Gen.  Fremont  must  obey  the  President.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  General's  duty  to  his  country  will  be 
paramount  to  what  he.  believes  was  a  most  unfortunate 
error  of  judgment  in  the  President.  The  country  can- 
iot  spare  the  General  from  its  service,  and  nothing 
but  bitter  necessity  will  ever  induce  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  President  who  might  have  been  elected  in 
1856,  and  the  President  who  was  elected  in  1800.  As 
a  matter  of  feeling  and  of  policy,  we  should  avoid  the 
discussion  of  this  unfortunate  difference,  were  this  cen- 
tral question  not  sure  to  arise  again  and  again  if  this 
war  goes  on. 

But  neither  the  direct  conflict  of  opinion  between 
the  two  to-day,  nor  the  immense  importance  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government  and  its  generals  on  the  great 
questions  involved,  will  allow  us  to  mince  this  matter. 
And  we  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  great  blunders  of 
this  administration  from  the  start  have  sprung  from 
the  policy,  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  adopted 
by  the  President,  of  "  What  will  the  border  States 
do  ?  "  instead  of  "  What  shall  the  border  States  do  ?  " 
This  policy,  weak,  hesitating,  mistaken,  was  inaugu- 
rated by  that  first  six  weeks  of  fatal  adoption  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  unmasterly  inactivity,  which  not  only 
banded  the  States  which  followed  the  original  seven 
to  the  conspirators,  but  for  fear  of  offence,  lost  its  own 
forts,  navy  yards,  arsenals  and  strategic  bases  of  opera- 
tion. 

What  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  all  parties  fore- 
saw, has  been  the  lesson  of  the  last  five  months;  so 
sad,  so  sure,  so  unmistakable,  that  we  had  hoped  the 
Government  were  at  last  fully  up  to  the  wisdom,  tem- 
per and  determination  of  the  people,  whose  war  this  is. 
We  mean  nothing  fanatical  or  unconstitutional.  We 
only  mean  the  dictates  of  plain  common  sense,  which 
proclaimed,  as  State  after  State  was  lost,  that  what  the 
traitors  and  neutrals  of  the  border  States  feared  and 
respected — and  what  their  Union  men  desired  for  pro- 
tection— was  military  power.  Tennessee  was  lost  for 
want  of  it.  Maryland  was  only  saved,  and  is  only 
held  through  it.  Even  Western  Virginia  was  only 
preserved  by  troops  from  without  its  borders.  Ken- 
tucky, starting  with  the  mean  denial  of  its  quota  of 
troops  through  a  Secession  Governor,  and  openly  fur- 
nishing soldiers  to  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  its  peo- 
ple divided  then  and  now  into  active  Secessionists, 
earnest  Unionists,  and  a  great  body  of  persons  occupy- 
ing the  intermediate,  unconstitutional  and  disgraceful 
position  of  "neutrals" — sure  to  join  whichever  party 
was  supported  by  the  largest  force  from  without;  Ken- 
tucky, the  home  of  Clay,  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln, 
with  her  immense  nominal  majority  for  Union,  is  ut- 
terly unable  (if  her  Holts  and  Prentices  know  her  po- 
sition) to  crush  her  own  traitors  and  defend  her  own 
borders  without  a  large  army  from  the  free  States. 

The  time  for  "  shilly-shallying"  with  any  Border 
State,  if  it  was  ever  wise,  passed  months  ago.  Mili- 
tary power  and  wholesome  fear  were  the  true  touch- 
stone of  Union.  To  prevent  just  such  military  neces- 
sities for  martial  law  and  its  consequences  as  have 
arisen  in  Missouri,  the  stern  announcement  of  the  ap- 
plication, when  necessary,  of  doctrines  like  those  of 
Fremont,  supported  by  sufficient  armies,  was  needed 
at  the  very  time  when  this  Government  was  rejecting 
the  500,000  armed  men  who  sprang  patriotically  to 
their  feet,  and  who  would,  if  then  accepted,  have  been 
an  army  sufficiently  drilled  for  past  and  immediate 
efficiency.  Can  it  be  that  still  "  What  will  Kentucky 
do  1 "  is  the  timid  cry  of  the  administration  ? 

And  now,  through  whose  fault  was  it  that  these  ter- 
rible military  necessities  have  arisen  in  Missouri? 
Heaven  knows  that  Fremont  did  not  wish  them, 
-though  he  rose,  imminent  in  this  great  emergency,  to 
meet  them.  We  owe  the  loss  and  devastation  of  a 
large  part  of  its  territory,  the  division  of  towns,  coun- 
ties, neighborhoods  and  families  against  themselves, 
the  threatening  of  Cairo  and  even  St.  Louis,  and, 
sadder  than  all,  the  loss  of  our  heroic  general  Lyon, 
to  the  failure  of  this  government  to  send  the  very  few 
regiments  and  arms  the  week  before  the  battle  of 
Springfield  which  it  waked  up  to  send  a  week  after. 

We  have  heretofore  shown,  that  if  the  emergency 
for  martial  law  could  come,  it  was  upon  Gen.  Fremont, 
dictating  his  imperative  duty.  And  now  Jetus  see  what 
he  had  the  power  to  do,  and  what  he  did.  He  was, 
the  President  admits,  the  judge  of  that  emergency. 
He  should  have  been  supported  in  his  acts  under  it, 
unless  he  clearly  transcended  his  powers.  No  public- 
ist or  lawyer  will,  for  a  moment,  pretend  that,  martial 
law  once  proclaimed,  he  was  to  find  its  interpretation 
and  its  limitation  in  the  act  of  Congress  relative  to  con- 
fiscation. Neither  that  act  nor  martial  law  can  be  nar- 
rowed to  any  such  absurd  limits.  This  act,  designed 
especially  for  such  circumstances  as  those  in  Mary- 
land, Kentucky  and  Missouri,  so  long  as  the  laws  of 
those  States  were  not  supplanted  by  martial  law,  does 
not  in  terms  or  by  implication  bind  a  General  in  the 
field  to  limit  martial  law  to  its  exact  methods,  but 
leaves  it  open  to  the  broad,  bold  and  indispensable  laws 
of  war  and  of  nations,  with  reference  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  government  in  an  emergency  of  which  he 
is  the  judge.  In  Siict,  that  act,  without  much  subtlety 
of  interpretation,  can  be  far  more  easily  found  to  sup- 
port and  justify  his  exact  action,  than  that  action 
can  be  condemned  because  it  had  no  other  support 
than  that  law.  When  the  municipal  laws  of  Missou- 
ri, and  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  are  annulled, 
what  or  who  is  the  slave?  What  do  confiscation 
and  forfeiture  mean  ? 

The  President  finds  no  difficulty  in  overriding  the 
Constitution  and  laws  where  martial  law  has  not  been 
proclaimed,  by  arresting  the  free  citizens  of  free  States, 
without  public  charges,  sometimes  entirely  in  mistake, 
always  without  legaL  proof;  sometimes  abandoning 
those  taken  when  threatened  with  habeas  corpus;  some- 
times defying  habeas  corpus  itself;  and  all.  loyal  citizens 
rejoice  to  see  such  decisiveness  in  this  great  crisis  in 
our  history.  But  compared  with  this  high-banded  ex- 
ercise of  power  in  the  loyal  States,  the  action  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  in  an  imminent  deadly  struggle  with  traitors 
from  within  and  without,  for  the  very  existence  of 
government  in  the  State  which  is  the  key  to  Kansas 
and  the  Pacific,  and  to  Cairo  and  Memphis,  is  as  sim- 
ple as  it  is  necessary  and  inevitable.  Why  this  ex- 
treme tenderness  for  the  rebel  owners  of  negroes, 
where  the  stern  decrees  of  martial  law  are  thrown 
over  a  death-grapple  for  mastery,  which  has  its  origin 
in  a  scheme  of  slavc-propagandism,  and  when  this  blow 
can  hit  a  vital  spot  in  the  foe, — and  at  the  same  time 
this  unhesitating  assault  upon  the  personal  freedom  of 
hitc  citizens  unindieted,  untried  and  unconvicted,  in 
the  loyal  States?  If  weakness  must  he  shown  in 
either  case,  the  free  States  can  much  more  easily  dis- 
pose of  their  suspected  traitors  through  their  courts 
of  law,  than  Fremont,  acting  on  the  defensive,  can  re- 
pel the  blows  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  his  power. 
If  the  Government  must  have  held  hack  any  hand,  it 
should  have  been  its  own. 

We  believe  in  the  constitutional  rights  of  loyal 
States  and  loyal  citizens.  So  does  General  Fremont. 
But  we  believe,  also,  in  martial  law  for  great  emer- 
gencies, and  that  when  we  are  at  war,  we  should  conquer 
'.r  enemies  by  the  application  •>/ million/  means  to  military 
\ds.  Of  what  earthly  use  is  the  strict  letter  of  the 
confiscation  act  to  General  Fremont  in  the  crisis  in 
Missouri?  In  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle,  can  he 
stop,  before  declaring  free  the  slaves  of  masters  who 
are  armed  to  kill  his  soldiers,  to  hear  proof  that  the 
slaves  dhl  or  did  not  help  build  entrenchments?  Mar- 
tial law  and  his  duly  as  a  General,  unlimited  by,  and 
not  conflicting  with  the  act  of  confiscation,  tell  him 
he  has  no  right,  when  lighting  for  life,  to  fail  Iu  strike 
any  and  every  blow  known  to  the  laws  of  war  and  of 
nations.  Though  not  at  war  with  n  foreign  power,  we 
are  in  actual  war,  and  martial  law  once  proclaimed, 
carries  witli  it  the  usages  of  war  and  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  laws  of  war. 

Some  loyal  men  may  possibly  suppose  that  the 
emergency  in  Missouri  was  not  sufficient.  Of  that 
question  they  may  have  an  opinion,  but  they  cannot 
he  the  judges.  But  is  there  an  honest  man  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that,  in  conceivable  cases  of  still 
more    terrible    necessity,    General     Fremont    and    the 

Preaidenf  cannot  apply  the  doctrines  of  the  late  procla- 
mation without  Bu oning  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress—Lo  meet,  perhaps,  when  tho  sword  has   been 


struck  from  the  General's  hand,  because  he  did  not 
deal  a  fair  military  blow  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  that  (he  proclamalinn  of  General 
Fremont  was  operating  as  a  wholesome  warning  to 
Kentucky.  Were  it.  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  in- 
stance of  such  a  military  necessity,  we  should  have 
avoided  all  discussion  of  it.  But  that  we  m;iy  lie  pre- 
pared for  the  right  action  in  the  uncertain  future,  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  to  discuss  boldly  and  fairly  the 
policy  for  which  this  great  and  pregnant  case  bids  us 
ho  ready.  ^ 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  REPLY  TO  GOVER- 
NOR MAGOFFIN. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  24,  1861. 
To  His  Excellency,  B.  Mwjojjin,   Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky: 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  in  which  you 
"  urge  the.  removal  from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  mili- 
tary force  now  organized  and  in  camp  within  said  State," 
is  received. 

I  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  accurate  knowl- 
edge upon  this  subject,  but  I  believe  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a  military  force  in  camp  within  Kentucky, 
acting  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  force 
is  not  very  large,  and  is  not  now  being  augmented. 

I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been  furnished 
to  this  force  by  the  United  States. 

I  also  believe  this  force  consists  exclusively  ofjum- 
tuckians,  having  their  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  own  homes,  and  not  assailing  or  menacing 
any  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 

In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I  have  acted 
upon  the  urgent  solicitations  of  many  Kentuekians, 
and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieve, to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union- 
loving  people  of  Kentucky. 

While  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  with  many 

ninent  men  of  Kentucky,  including  a  large  majority 
of  her  members  of  Congress,  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  one  of  them,  or  any  other  person  except  your  Ex- 
cellency and  the  bearers  of  your  Excellency's  letter, 
has  urged  me  to  remove  the  military  force  from  Ken- 
tucky, or  to  disband  it.  One  other  very  worthy  citi- 
zen of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have  the  augment- 
ing of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form  a 
judgment,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of 
Kentucky  that  this  force  shall  be  removed  beyond  her 
"ts  ;  and,  with  this  impression,  I  must  respectfully 
decline  so  to  remove  it. 

I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excellency 

the  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  native  State, 
Kentucky ;  but  it  is  with  regret  I  search,  and  cannot 
find,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or 
intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Federal  Union. 

Your  obedient  servant,         A.  LINCOLN. 


The  Administration  and  Slavery.  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  speech  a  few 
weeks  since,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  stated  the  position  of 
the  administration  in  relation  to  slavery  and  the  war  in 
the  following  clear  and  unmistakable  terms : — 

I  have  known  the  President  long  and  well.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  be  selected  as  one  of  his  constitu- 
tional advisers.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  con- 
nected with  this  administration  since  its  commence- 
ment, and  I  tell  you  to-night  that  you  cannot  find  in 
South  Carolina  a  man  more  anxious,  religiously  and 
scrupulously,  to  observe  all  the  features  of  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  slavery  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Had  the  people  of  the  South  been  willing  to  wait  and 
see  whether  he  would  regard  that  oath  which  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  nation  he  had  taken,  they 
oukl  have  found  that  no  administration  ever  organ- 
ized in  this  country  would  have  more  conscientiously 
regarded  and  protected  the  rights  of  the  South  than 
this  administration  would  have  done.  I  know  that  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  President  and  his  advisers 
— of  those  who  have  controlled  the  administration." 


Frankfort,  Ky.,  Sept.  11.  The  House  has  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  directing  the  Governor  to  issue  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  Confederate  troops  to  evac- 
uate Kentucky  soil,  by  a  vote  of  71  against  26. 

The  House  then  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to  al- 
low another  resolution,  to  be  presented,  directing  the 
Governor  to  issuea  proclamation  ordering  the  evacua- 
tion of  ICentuek^SSJl  by  both  the  Federal  and  rebel 
troops.  ~~  — _  _^_ 

Kentucky.  The  following  are  the  resolutions  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature,  calling  upon  Governor  Ma- 
goffin to  drive  the  rebel  forces  from  that  State,  and 

Inch  have  been  passed  over  the  Secession  Governor's 
veto.     They  are  of  the  true  stamp : — 

"Resolved,  That  Kentucky's  peace  and  neutrality 
have  been  wantonly  violated,  her  soil  has  been  invaded, 
the  rights  of  her  citizens  have  been  grossly  infringed 
by  the,  so-called  Southern  Confederate  forces.  This 
has  been  done  v  ithout  cause  ;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  that  the  Governor  be  re- 
quested to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  State,  to 
expel  and  drive  out  the  invaders. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  be  invoked  to 
give  that  aid  and  assistance,  that  protection  against  in- 
vasion, which  is  granted  to  each  one  of  the  States  by 
the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  General  Robert  Anderson  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  requested  to  enter  immediately  upon  the 
active  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  military  district. 

P-solved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, by  the  ties  of  patriotism  and  honor,  by  the  ties 
of  common  interest  and  common  defence,  by  the  re- 
membrances of  the  past  and  by  the  hopes  of  the  future 
national  existence,  to  assist  in  repelling  and  driving 
out  the  wanton  violators  of  our  peace  and  neutrality, 
the  lawless  invaders  of  our  soil." 

Gov.  Magoffin  of  Kentucky,  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Legislature,  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion informing  the  rebel  government  that  it  is  expect- 
ed to  withdraw  its  troops  from  that  State. 


Caruax  Ferry,  Va.,  Sept.  13.  The  battle  of  last 
Tuesday  at  this  place  was  by  far  the  greatest  and 
severest  yet  fought  in  Western  Virginia.  Ex-Secre- 
tary of  War  Floyd  commanded  the  rebels  in  person, 
and  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  during  the 
engagement. 

The  rebels  had  accurate  advice  of  our  approach  and 
exact  strength,  as  appears  from  the  papers  found  in 
their  camp,  and  had  made  every  preparation  to  resist 
an  attack.  They  had  six  regiments,  beside  their  in- 
trenehments,  with  artillery  sweeping  all  approaches. 

During  the  whole  engagement,  lasting  nearly  four 
hours,  we  brought  into  action  only  five  regiments,  and 
of  these,  but  parts  of  three  were  long  engaged.  The 
rebels  stationed  expert  riflemen  to  pick  off  officers, 
and  fired  spelter  from  their  cannon — a  missile  unknown 
to  civilized  warfare.  Experienced  military  men  say 
the  roar  of  cannonading  and  musketry  for  a  time  was 
the  heaviest  they  ever  heard,  but  the  rebels  fired 
mostly  too  high  with  their  artillery.  Their  squirrel 
rifles  did  the  most  execution.  Floyd  should  be  sur- 
rounded and  his  retreat  to  Lewinsburg  cut  off. 

An  immense  amount  of  personal  property  was  found 
in  the  rebel  camp,  but  only  some  fifty  wagon  loads 
were  thought  worthy  of  transportation,  and  in  this 
country  the  whole  amount  is  hardly  worth  §10,000. 


Chicago,  Sept.  16.  Particulars  of  the  Engaqement 
between  the  Rebels  and  Col.  Montgomery's  Kansas  forces. 
Leavenworth  papers  of  the  11th  inst.  give  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  late  engagement  between  Gen. 
Rains  and  Col.  Montgomery  on  the  2d  inst.  Gen. 
Bains  approached  Fort  Scott  with  600  rebels,  and 
seized  80  mules  belonging  to  the  Government  and  kill- 
ing a  teamster.  A  message  was  sent  to  Montgomery, 
who  had  500  men.  He  pursued  Rains  11  miles,  kill- 
ing several  of  his  men,  wlieu,  coming  on  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  the  battle  commenced,  the  rebels 
having  cannon  mid  Montgomery  one  howitzer  only. 
The  light  lasted  two  hours,  when  Montgomery  slowly 
retired,  keeping  up  a  running  fight  until  nightfall. 
The  enemy's  force  is  reported  by  prisoners  to  have 
been  from  2000  to  3000. 


^^  The  Charleston  Mercury  lias  the  following 
items  of  news  : — "  The  free  colored  men  of  Charles- 
ton have  contributed  $-\W  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the 
South.  The  zealous  and  unfailing  alacrity  with  which 
this  class  of  our  population  have  always  devoted  their 
labor  and  their  moans  to  promote  the  safety  of  the 
State,  is  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  gratifying 
to  the  community. 

The  business  of  citizen-making  has  been  going  on 
pretty  briskly  for  the  last  fortnight.  Several  residents 
of  foreign  birth,  anxious  to  place  themselves  'right 
upon  tlie  record,'  appear  daily  to  qualify  themselves  as 
citizens  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  Confederate  Congress  presented  Howell  Cobb 
with  a  banner,  on  his  resigning  his  seat  in  that  body 
to  take  command  of  a  Georgia  regiment." 


g^j^A  Northern  man  just  escaped  from  Georgia, 
where  he  has  been  in  business  for  several  years, 
forms  the  Rochester  Advertiser  that  there  is  a  reign  of 
terror  iu  Georgia — no  Union  man  dare  utter  his  .senti- 
ments, but  he  believes  I  hat  fully  one-third  would  re- 
joice to  see  the  Federal  troops  enter  the  Slate  in 
triumph,  The  Union  men  at  heart  taik  Che  loudest 
for  secession  in  the  streets- — and  do  it  for  safel  v  and  to 
avoid  BUspiciOHi  They  give  money,  and  even  go  into 
the  rebel  army,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  for  the 
Union,  anil  will  show  it  when  tlu.v  can  do  so  without 
an  absolute  cerluint.y  of  death  staring  at  them.  Salt 
is  hard  to  get  at  live  limes    its  value-  - haeou   21  cents 

per  pound,  coffee  46  cento,  common  satinet  $2.60  per 
yard,  boots  and  shoes  at  fabulous  prices,  and  difficult 
to  be  found  at  thai.  Trade  is  paralyzed,  and  distress 
the  order  of  the  day. 


iiy,s.  Cask  on  tuf.  Auoi.ition  of  SLAVERY.  Gen. 
Cass,  in  n  recent  conversation  with  President  Fair- 
ehild,  of  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  said  that  though 
he  had  always  been,  heretofore,  opposed  to  abolition, 
yet  this  was  now  the  only  way  to  successfully  and 
permanently  end  the  contest.  Without  abolition,  if 
we  had  peace  to-day,  we  should  have  war  to-morrow. 
This  is  saying  considerable  for  one  who  has  always 
been  so  conservative  as  tiie  great  Michigan  statesman. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  12.  The  Provost  Marshal 
will  issue  a  proclamation  tomorrow,  stating  that  the 
commanding  General  has  satisfactory  evidence  that 
Thomas  L.  Snead,  of  this  city,  having  taken  an  active 
part  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Military  Commission  now  in  session  at  the  arsenal 
having  reported  the  facte  at  headquarters,  as  a  result  of 
its  deliberations,  the  Major-General  commanding  has 
executed  and  published  deeds  of  manumission  in  favor 
of  Frank  Lewis  and  Hiram  Iteid,  heretofore  held  to 
service  or  labor  by  said  Snead  ;  and  they  are  free,  and 
forever  discharged  from  the  bond  of  servitude,  giving 
them  full  right  and  authority  to  have,  use  and  control 
their  own  labor  or  service  as  to  them  may  seem  proper, 
without  accountability  to  said  Snead. 

Delivering  dp  a  Fugitive  Slave  to  a  Rebel 

Officer.  The  Washington  Republican  is  justly  indig- 
nant at  an  act  of  Gen.  Rosseau,  commanding  the  Fed- 
eral forces  in  Indiana.  A  slave  named  Goree,  body 
servant  of  Col.  Robert  Johnson,  of  the  rebel  Camp 
Boone,  had  escaped,  and  reached  the  Ohio  river.  In 
swimming  that  river  he  became  exhausted,  and  wa3 
rescued  from  drowning  by  some  of  the  Federal  soldiers. 
Thereupon  Gen.  Rosseau  ordered  him  to  be  carried 
back,  by  a  file  of  men,  to  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
river.  This  is  stated  to  have  been  done  for  the  express 
purpose  of  his  re-delivery  to  his  former  master,  and, 
if  not  done  for  that  purpose,  will  doubtless  result  in 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

E@=  It  is  understood  that  several  army  officers  have 
been  engaged  in  returning  fugitives  to  their  masters. 

Fortress  Monroe,  Sept.  15.  A  party  of  fourteen 
contrabands  escaped  last  night  from  near  Sewall's 
Point  in  a  canoe,  and  have  arrived  here.  They  rep- 
resent provisions  in  Princess  Anne  county  as  scarce, 
that  there  are  some  500  rebel  troops  at  Sewall's  Point, 
and  that  the  force  there  is  constantly  changing, 

5^=  There  was  a  stampede  of  negroes,  14  in  num- 
ber,  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children,  in   the 

ighborhood  of  Lewinsville,  on  Monday.  They 
came  to  our  lines,  saying  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Ma- 
nassas this  morning.  Gen.  Smith  sent  them  to  Wash- 
ington. They  belonged  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Com- 
modore Jones.  They  stated  that  they  left  at  home 
only  a  daughter  of  the  Commodore,  her  mother  hav- 
ing departed  some  time  ago  for  Manassas  Junction. 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  14.  The  fight  at  Boonville,  yes- 
terday morning,  terminated  in  a  victory  to  the  Home 
Guards,  under  Major  Kppstein,  who  held  their  en- 
trenchments. The  rebels,  1000  strong,  were  driven 
back,  and  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Booneville 
when  the  Sioux  City  passed  there.  The  Home  Guards 
lost  one  man  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  rebels 
lost  12  killed  and  30  wounded.  Among  the  rebels 
killed  were  Col.  Brown  and  Capt.  Brown. 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  16.  Col.  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  or- 
dered, yesterday,  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  to  report 
himself  under  arrest,  on  the  general  charge  of  using 
disrespectful  language  with  reference  to  Gen.  Fremont. 

It  is  understood  that  the  precise  charge  upon  which 
Co!.  Blair  was  arrested  is  insubordination,  in  commu- 
nicating, while  a  militia  officer,  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  and  making  complaints  against,  and  using 
disrespectful  language  towards  Gen.  Fremont,  with  a 
view  to  affect  his  removal. 

It  is  stated  that  letters  written  by  Col.  Blair  are  now 
in  possession  of  Gen.  Fremont. 

Negroes  cannot  be  Enlisted.  When  Captain 
Hight  was  mustering  the  8th  Maine  Regiment  into 
the  U.  S.  service,  at  Augusta,  last  week,  in  one  of  the 
companies  he  noticed  a  negro.  He  ordered  him  from 
the  ranks,  but  the  man  made  his  appearance  in  another 
section  of  the  company,  and  his  captain  insisted  upon 
his  being  mustered  in,  as  he  was  a  strong  and  able- 
bodied  man.  Captain  Hight  remarked  that  he  came 
to  muster  in  white  citizens,  not  negroes.  He  then  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  negro,  and  struck  it  from  the 
company  roll.     Shame ! 

McCulloch's  Indians.  The  Helena  (Ark.)  Her- 
ald of  August  10th,  states  that  thirteen  hundred  Indian 
warr'ioTS-^^TnnjK^^.anies — had  crossed  the  Arkansas 
river  near  Fort  Smith,  wTs^fe  for  McCulloch's  camp. 
These  Indians  .were  armed  wi0i~t4££,_butcjier-knife 
and  tomahawk,  and  had  their  faces  painted  and  seemed 
eager  for  the  fray. 

S^=*The  rebels  nearLeesburg  have  torn  up  over 
nine  miles  of  the  newly-laid  track  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  removed  the  rails,  &c,  and  have 
commenced  to  lay  a  military  line  from  Winchester  to 
Strasburg,  thus  connecting  Harper's  Ferry  with  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad.  They  had  also  taken  forcible 
possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  rolling  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company. 

A  Large  Batch  of  First-Class  Criminals. 
There  are  forty-two  slave-traders  and  twenty  of  the 
Southern  pirates,  from  the  privateers  Savannah,  Sum- 
ter and  Jeff.  Davis,  who  are  to  be  tried  at  the  fall  term 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  New  York. 

3^=*  Jeff.  Thompson  has  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which,  as  a  retaliatory  measure  for  Gen.  Fremont's 
proclamation,  he  threatens  for  every  member  of  the 
Southern  forces  or  citizen  soldiers  of  Missouri  executed 
to  hang,  draw  and  quarter  a  minion  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

S^^On  Monday  night  last,  while  a  Government 
steamer,  name  unknown,  was  conveying  a  number  of 
prisoners  from  Lexington,  Mo.,  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
for  better  security,  she  broke  her  rudder  between  the 
Mill  and  Kansas  City,  and  was  obliged  to  haul  to  the 
land.  Shortly  after  reaching  the  shore,  a  company  of 
the  Jackson  county  secessionists  seized  the  boat,  re- 
leased the  prisoners,  and  secured  some  40  FederaL  sol- 
diers as  captives. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  16.  A  special  dispatch  to  the 
Gazette,  dated  Cassnix  Ferry,  11th,  says: — "Lee  re- 
sumed the  attack  along  our  whole  line  at  Cheat  Moun- 
tain, yesterday.  After  a  long  contest,  Gen.  Reynolds 
fairly  repulsed  him,  with  considerable  rebel  loss,  and 
little  or  no  loss  on  our  side,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our 
troops  fought  behind  entrenchments." 

S^^It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  enemy's  loss 
in  the  affair  at  Lewinsville,  on  Wednesday,  is  30 
killed,  and  between  60  and  70  wounded. 

Elk  Water,  Va.  Sept.  16.  The  body  of  Col.  John 
.  Washington  was  sent  over  to  the  enemy  yester- 
day, under  a  flag  of  trftce.  While  on  the  way,  it 
was  met  by  a  similar  flag  coming  from  the  enemy, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  his  con- 
dition.   He  was  shot  in  a  foray. 

fr^="  Among  the  killed  by  the  Little  Platte  bridge 
railroad  disaster  in  Missouri,  was  Barclay  Coppic,  of 
John  Brown  notoriety,  together  with  five  or  six  men 
who  were  en  route  with  him  to  join  Montgomery's 
Kansas  regiment. 

A  shell  thrown  from  one  of  Loomis's  guns,  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  two  miles  into  the  enemy's  camp,  killed 
ten  men,  aud  wounded  four. 

The  13th  Indiana  regiment  had  a  severe  skirmish 
with  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  on  the  12th,  and 
killed  ten  or  twelve  with  a  trifling  loss.  As.  the  ene- 
my advanced  on  the  Elk  Water,  the  column  was  hand- 
somely checked  by  a  detachment  of  the  17th  Indiana 
regiment/ 

Lieut.  Morrill,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, was 
taken  prisoner  on  his  way  to  Cheat  Mountain. 

On  the  Pith  inst.,  a  detachment  of  000  men  from 
the  14th  Indiana  and  24th  and  2oth  Ohio  regiments, 
dispersed  three  Tennessee  regiments  under  Gen.  An- 
derson, on  the  west  side  of  Cheat  Mountain,  complete- 
ly routing  them,  killing  eighty,  and  obtaining  most  of 
their  equipments.     Our  loss  was  eight  killed. 

jji^""- The  arrest  of  rebel  agents  in  New  York  has 
ledto  the  discovery  of  a  carrier  pigeon  communication 
from  the  suburbs  of  that  city  with  Richmond.  A. 
pigeon  was  shot  by  a  riffeman,  and  under  the  bird's 
wing  was  an  important  dispatch  on  its  way  South.  A 
shed  somewhere  on  Long  Island  was  used  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  pigeons. 

$3^=  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  writing 
from  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  says : — 

"  1  have  information  direct  that  ex-Presidont  Pierce 
has  been  forwarding  letters,  papers  and  various  docu- 
ments to  Vallandingham,  Powell,  and  others  of  that 
stamp,  from  the  Low,or  Village,  his  birthplace  in  this 
town.     1  saw  he  was  in  Louisville  the  other  day." 

5^=  The  Tribune  editorially  states  that  preparations 
for  two  important  movements  against  the  Southern 
coast  are  rapidly  going  forward;  in  one  of  which  the 
land  forces  will  be  under  Gen.  Butler,  and  the  other 
under  Gen.  Sherman.  The  number  of  troops  will  be 
about  ^0,000,  with  a  naval  force  of  proportionate 
strength.     The  points  to  be  assailed  are  unknown. 

5^=  Charleston  papers  say  that,  within  a  month, 
II  vessels  have  entered  Charleston,  and  22  in  Wil- 
mington harbor,  and  thai  in  the  same  time  $180,000 in 
duties  had  been  paid  to  collectors. 

jjTag5"  Tho  Richmond  shoe  merchants  urge  the  dis- 
charge of  all  shoemakers  from  the  army,  and  their 
employment  at  making  shoes  of  canvass. 

Dead.  Hen  Wood's  aeoeeston  newspaper,  the  New 
York  News,  has  given  up  the  ghost. 

.;.,:;■     fiie  New  York  Day^Book  baa  suspended,  and 

merged    itself  into  a  weekly,  to  be  called    the    \\\.U>/ 

Old  Mrs.  (inrnsev,  known  to  many  as  fhe  discover 
er  of  the  Flume  al  the  Kraneoniu  Notlill,  died  at  Lis- 
bon, N,  11.,  Sept.  11,  aged  76  yeai-B. 


Death  of  Ex-Govkrnor  Biiicgs".  Ex-Governor 
BriegS  'lied  at  his  residence  in  Pittsficld,  (Mfl's'S.)  last 
week,  most  widely  and  deeply  lamented  for  his  solid: 
worth  and  many  shining  virtues. 

The  accident  and  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Gov.  BriggS  are  painfully  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  will  be  recollected  that  on  Wednes- 
day, the  - 1 1 1 1  inst.,  while  in  the  act  of  taking  down  hit* 
coat  from  the  clothes-press,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  the  assistance  of  some  persons  iu  distress,  caused 
by  a  frightened  horse,  a  loaded  gun,  which  was  unob- 
served, in  the  haste  of  the  moment,  fell  and  discharged 
'ts  contents  into  his  face,  the  charge  passing  under 
me  jaw  and  a  portion  of  it  through  the  other  side. 
Twenty-eight  shot  were  extracted  from  the  wound  by 
Drs.  Chiids  and  Cady,  the  surgeons  in  attendance, 
anil  from  the  first  they  expressed  very  little  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  It  is  now  seen  how  fearfully  true  were 
their  apprehensions. 

From  18*20  to  1843,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  western  district  of  the  State,  serving  his 
constituents  with  great  acceptance.  From  1844  to 
1851,  he  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  annual 
election — a  great  favorite  with  the  people,  and  a  faith- 
ful and  most  unexceptionable  public  servant.  In  1854, 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  the 
courts  were  re-organized  under  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Banks. 


Awfdl  Massacre  of  Emigbants.  A  telegram 
from  Zretra  (California)  of  the  2'Jlh  ult.  states  the  re- 
ported massacre  by  Indians  of  an  emigrant  party  on 
the  Northern  route  is  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  only 
one  survivor,  who  reports  that  there  were  14  families, 
umbering  100  persons,  and  the  whole  company  of 
men,  women  and  children  were  inhumanly  butchered. 

Another  Tebeirle  Railroad  Disaster.  Cin- 
cinnati, Sept.  18. — Last  night,  at  half-past  8,  the  train 
on  the  Ohio  anil  Mississippi  railroad  containing  a  por- 
tion of  Col.  Forchin's  10th  Illinois  regiment,  while 
passing  over  the  bridge  at  Huron,  Ind.,  143  miles  west 
of  Cincinnati,  fell  through,  killing  and  wounding  over 
100  soldiers.  A  special  train  was  sent  from  here  late 
last  night  to  assist. 

It  let  four  cars  down  into  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and 
one  on  top  of  them.  The  engine  and  one  car  passed 
over  safely.     There  were  about  100  wounded,  and  10 

15  killed.  The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  says  there 
were  about  that  number  killed,  although  nearly  the 
whole  company  is  missing.  It  is  thought  the  bridge 
was  weakened  by  malicious  scoundrels. 

Frederick,  Md.,  Sept.  18.  The  Union  members 
of  both  Houses  refused  to  meet  this  morning.  The 
Legislature  is  virtually  dead ;  all  the  officers  being 
under  arrest  to  prevent  calling  the  roll. 

The  Union  members  will  leave  this  afternoon  for 
home,  and  the  secession  members  for  Fort  McHenry. 
The  city  is  quiet. 

The  arrest  of  the  clerks  will  prevent  them  from 
calling  the  roll,  and  so  the  Legislature  is  at  an  end. 
Several  of  the  most  noisy  and  active  secessionists  in 
town  have  also  been  arrested. 

ty^T*"  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever  has  prepared  an  address  en- 
titled "  The  Voice  of  Christian  England  for  the  Eman- 
cipation of  the  Slave."  He  delivered  this  discourse 
at  his  own  church  in  New  York  on  Sunday  last. 

Another  Colored  Lawyer.  In  the  Superior 
Court,  Sept.  14,  before  Judge  Russell,  John  S.  Rock, 
M.  D.,  was,  on  motion  of  T.  K.  Lothrop,  Esq.,  ex- 
amined and  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  Courts  of 
"  is  Commonwealth. 

The  Hartford  Courant  says  that  Gen.  Lyon  left,  by 
will,  all  his  property,  valued  at  §30,000,  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  h:is  thus  given  all  that  a  man  could  give 
to  his  country. 

fl^f  The  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  printed  at  Ports- 
mouth, after  one  hundred  years  of  existence,  has  gone 
by  the  board.  Its  title  has  been  purchased  by  the 
owners  of  the  Chronicle,  of  the  same  place,  and  will 
be  united  with  the  name  of  that  paper. 

Burning  of  the  Nahant  House.  The  celebra- 
ted Nahant  Hotel,  at  Nahant,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  on  Wednesday  night,  last  week,  at  11  o'clock, 
with  nearly  all  its  contents.  In  consequence  of  the 
prostration  of  business,  the  hotel  has  been  closed  tbis 
season,  excepting  a  small  portion,  which  was  kept 
open  by  Mr.  Learned.  He  closed  that  part  of  the 
house  on  Monday,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  un- 
occupied. The  fire  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an 
incendiary.  The  whole  cost  of  the  hotel,  from  first 
to  last,  was  not  much  less  than  $175,000.  * . 


«y  A.  T.  FOSS, 

an  Agent  of  the  American  A.  S-  So- 

ciety,  will  speak  on 

"The  War,"  at 

West  Randolph,  Vt 

,      Sunday,  Sept.  22. 

Randolph  Centre, " 

Tuesday,     "    24. 

Braintreo,              " 

Thursday,  "    26. 

West  Erookfield,  " 
Northfield,             " 

Sunday,      "    29. 

Bar  re,                   " 

Wednesdav,  P.M.  and  eve'g,  Oct.  2. 

Montpelier,          " 

Thursday.Oct.  3. 

Gaysville,              " 

Friday,       "     4. 

Peach  am,               " 

Sunday,      "     6. 

Danville,               " 

Tuesday,    "     8. 

St.  Johnsbury,     " 

Wednes.,    "     9. 

±i.  Watertord,      " 

Friday,       "  11. 

Mcludoes  Falls,  " 

Sat.  eve'g,  "  12,  and  Sunday,  13. 

JS*-  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homceopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
P.  M. 

^-  BESSIE  S.  L0CKW00D,  M.  'D.,  No.  34  Auburn 
Street,  Boston.  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  Diagno- 
sis and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Office  Hours  from  11,  A.  M.,  till  2,  P.  M.      Nov.  23. 


OBItuA&Y. 
death  of  nathan  winslow,  esq. 

In  tho  Liberator  of  the  9th  ultimo,  wo  recorded  tho 
death  of  Dr.  Amos  Farxsworth,  one  of  the  earliest  of  tho 
little  Anti-Slavery  band  in  Massachusetts.  This  week  wo 
are  called  to  record  the  departure  of  Nathan  Wixslow, 
of  Portland,  (Me.)  who  died  in  that  city,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  9th,  after  a  brief  illucss,  aged  76  years  and  5  mouths. 
His  hearty  aud  fearless  espousal  of  the  Abolition  move- 
ment covered  a  period  of  thirty  years.  In  the  early 
days  of  its  fiery  trials,  especially,  none  was  more  zealous, 
more  outspoken,  or  more  generous  with  his  means  "  to 
help  tho  cause  along,"  than  himself.  Although  by 
birth  aud  education  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
(whose  technical  and  outward  trammels  he  subsequently 
transcended,)  his  abhorrence  of  negro  slavery  was  innato 
and  uucompromisiug,  aud  not  tho  result  of  traditional 
traiuiug.  Upon  the  altar  of  impartial  freedom,  he  gene- 
rously offered  success  iu  business,  social  standing,  uud 
whatever  else  it  required  at  his  hands.  Always  frank  aud 
courageous,  he  improved  every  opportunity  to  advocate 
tho  claims  of  tho  suffering  bondman,  and  to  rebuke  tho 
all-ahoundiiig  pro-slavery  spirit  of  tho  age.  His  co-opera- 
tion was  of  groat  value  in  many  ways,  at  tho  vory  titno 
when  most  needed.  For  several  years,  the  elegant  hospi- 
tality of  his  homo  was  freely  extended  to  the  advocates  of 
tho  slave,  and  of  other  reforms  ;  and  many  a  fugitive 
slavo  found  safety  and  succor  under  his  roof. 

No  sooner  was  tho  first  number  of  tho  Librmtor  issued, 
ttma  he  became,  and  continued  to  tho  dose  of  life,  a  sub- 
scriber aud  patrou — more  than  once  preventing  its  suspen- 
sion  by  his  liberal  assistance,  and  authorizing  us  to  draw 
upon  him  at  iiuy  time,  in  e:iso  of  emergeuey,  for  the  means 
to  continue  it.  He  was  "a  friend  in  need" — a  fast  and 
truo  friend — and,  therefore,  "a  frioud  indeed."  Our  re- 
collections of  his  kiudiu-ss  and  hospitality  are  of  the  mosfc 
pleasurable  and  grateful  character.  His  removal,  at  a  ripo 
ago,  is  iu  tho  order  of  nature  ;  but  ive  feel  the  bereave- 
ment as  though  ho  had  been  our  equal  in  years. 

So — One  by  one — tho  early  and  long-tried  friend?  of  tho 
still  unpopular  cause  of  the  fettered  slavo  are  exchanging 
tho  perishable  for  the  enduring— the  trauMenl.  for  the  per- 
manent— tho  vestments  of  decay  for  tho  robes  of  immor- 
tality ;   ami,  at  no  disliiut.  day,  they  will  all  hnvo  finished 
their  earthly  ooutsoy— thanking  Hod,  if  not  perouUed  to 
siug  the  soug  of  jubilee  on  earth,  that   they   were  oiuibled 
lo  endure  auto  the  end  in  the  noblest  of  moral  eoufliets  aud 
most  raNeaahing  of  philanthropic  enterprises. 
"  Baptized  in  flood  i'ov  gloii.nrs  deed.". 
O'er  falling  thrones  mid  llaining  creeds. 
Tho  Marlyr-Angels  bhrOOS  ; 

Through  quickened  minds  and  heard  beWw, 


We  heai  their  golden  trumpets  blow, 
A  fiery  peal  and  long. 

divo  va,  o  Lord,  our  God,  to  he 
The  mediums  of  Divinity, 

hike  Angel,-;  >;reat  mid   \>  isc  j 

With  them  to  labor  and  to  trait 

Till  thou  dosl  ope  tho  i ■ 

■ 
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For  tho  Liberator. 

THE   JUDGE'S  DECISION. 
Away,  on  tho  hills  of  New  England, 

In  tho  old  heroic  time, 
Vhon  tho  Priest  and  the  Ilulor  wore  making 

A  thomo  lor  tho  pool's  rbyuio  ; 

When  ovory  man  was  in  earnest, 

And  meant  tho  thing  he  said — 
For  they'd  carved  tho  charter  of  Froodom 

With  thoir  bayonets,  sharp  and  red  ; 
There  stood,  at  a  Court  of  Justice, 

A  black  man,  huge  and  grim  ; 
The  bondman's  fetter  and  shackle 

"Were  clanking  on  wrist  and  limb. 
Then  Harrington  sat  in  judgment, 

As  thoy  led  the  prisoner  in, 
To  he  tried  for  tho  crime  of  condition, 

For  the  guilt  of  a  colored  skin  ! 
Soft  was  the  mien  of  tho  claimant, 

As  the  airs  of  the  balmy  South  ; 
Like  tho  musical  ripple  of  waters 

Were  the  words  that  fell  from  his  month  : — 
"  May  it  please  your  honor,  this  servant 

From  his  Christian  service  ran  ; 
And  so,  ho  hath  wronged  his  master, 

A  noble  and  chivalrous  man. 

"By  the  rule  of  the  Law  and  tho  Gospel, 

The  servant  that  runneth  away 
Shall  bo  sent,  by  the  Judge  or  Apostle, 

To  his  master,  without  delay." 

Just  then,  the  sun  in  the  heaven 

Broke  in,  like  a  golden  wavo  ; 
It  fell  on  the  Judge  and  the  claimant, 

It  foil  on  tho  chain  of  the  slave. 
It  streamed  through  tho  crowded  court-room, 

And  lighted  the  faces  of  all  ; 
Like  a  halo,  it  dwelt  on  the  pictures 

Of  the  worthies  that  hung  on  the  wall. 

It  seemed  like  an  Iris  of  Freedom, 

Golden -winged,  from  the  Just  and  the  Brave, 

Who  spake  through  the  Judge  as  he  questioned 
The  proof,  that  the  man  was  a  slave. 

They  gave  him  the  oath  of  the  master, 

And  the  oaths  of  more  of  that  sort, 
Bills  of  sale  from  trader  and  planter, 

And  records  of  county  and  court. 

The  Judge  ran  his  eye  o'er  the  papers, 
He  turned  them  around  and  around  ; 

He  looked  on  the  sun  in  the  heaven, 
He  looked  on  the  poor  and  the  bound. 

And  his  eye  eaught  a  glimpso  of  the  future, 

Of  the  Judgment  of  Judges  —  to  be ! 
And,  slowly  and  lowly,  he  uttered, 

"  These  papers  are  nothing  to  me. 

"  From  tho  font  of  our  own  Revolution, 
From  the  paths  that  our  martyrs  have  trod, 

Shall  I  render  a  man  to  a  master, 
When  tho  ownership  resteth  in  God? 

"  Nothing  less  than  a  warrant  from  Heaven 
In  the  case  shall  be  binding  on  me  : 

For  I  rule,  that  the  Law  and  tho  Gospel 
Command  that  all  men  shall  be  free." 

B.  HUSH  PLUMLY. 
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"Lift  up  your  heads 
nigh." — Chiust. 


For  the  Liberator. 

THE    PEOSPEOT. 

Ant  :  "  What  fairy  like  music." 
for  your  redemption  draweth 


Every  day  brings  some  tidings  your  spirits  to  cheer  ; 

Wh  ilo  men's  hearts  are  full  of  tho  spirit  of  fight, 

Out  of  all  this  gross  darkness  God  will  bring  to  you  light. 

Te  who've  toiled  long  as  bondmen,  in  sorrow  and  pain, 
T  rodden  down  by  your  masters — made  vassals  for  gain — 
S  hall  ere  long  he  delivered,  for  God  doth  decree 
~~Th~atr  the  black  and  the  white  shall  be  all  alike  free. 
Though  tho  great  men  of  earth  may  unite  all  their  skill 
To  cover  up  Justice,  and  Truth's  voice  to  still, 
In  a  moment  unlooked  for  shall  a  voice  come  from  heaven. 
Saying,  "  Strike  off  the  fetters—  lot  freedom  bo  given." 

How  cheering  tho  prospect  which  breaks  on  the  view, 
When  our  country  no  more  shall  be  ruled  by  tho  few  ; 
When  all  men  as  brothers  acknowledged  shall  he, 
A  nd  our  land  be  "  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free  "  ! 

Dry  your  tears,  thon,  ye  captives,  and  lift  up  your  head, 
Freedom's  hosts  are  uprising,  filling  tyrants  with  dread  ; 
Soon  your  chains  shall  be  riven,  your  shouts  rend  the  air 
And  God  bo  acknowledged  tho  hearer  of  prayer. 

A   "  good  time  is  coming  " — have  patience  to  wait — 
God  shall  raise  up  the  fallen,  and  humble  tho  great ; 
His  will  shall  on  earth  as  in  heaven  be  done, 
And  slavery  no  more  shall  bo  known  'neath  the  sun. 
Boston,  Sept.  6,  1861.  JuSTlTli. 


From  the  Boston  Transcript. 
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God,  to  the  human  soul, 
And  all  the  spheres,  that-rol!, 
di_by  Bis  spirit,  in  their  robes  of  light, 
Hath  said,  "  The  primal  plan 
Of  all  tho  worlds,  and  man, 
Is  forward  !    Progress  is  your  law, — your  right." 

The  despots  of  the  earth, 

Since  Freedom  had  her  birth, 
Have,  to  their  subject  nations,  said,  "  Stand  still  !  " 

So,  from  tho  polar  Bear, 

Comes  down  tho  freezing  air, 
And  stiffens  all  things  with  its  deadly  chill. 

Ho  who  doth  God  resist — 

God's  old  antagonist — 
Would  snap  the  chain  that  binds  all  things  to  nim  ; 

And,  in  bis  godless  pride, 

All  peoples  would  divide, 
And  scatter  even  tho  choirs  of  seraphim. 

God  all  the  orbs  that  roll 

Binds  to  one  common  goal — 
One  source  of  light  and  life — His  radiant  throne. 

In  one  fraternal  mind 

All  races  would  He  bind, 
Till  every  man,  in  man,  a  brother  own. 

Tyrants  with  tyrants  league  ; 

Corruption  and  Intrigue 
To  strangle  infant  Liberty  conspire. 

Around  her  cradle,  then, 

Let  self-devoted  men 
Gather,  and  keep  unqucuehed  her  vital  fire. 

When  Tyranny,  grown  bold, 

To  Freedom's  host  cries  "  Hold  ! 
Ye  toward  her  temple  at  your  peril  inarch" — 

"  Stop,"  that  great  host  replies, 

Raising  to  heaven  its  eyes, 
"  Stop,  first,  the  host  that  moves  across  yon  arch  ! 

When  Tyranny  commands, 

"Hold  thou  my  victim's  hands, 
While  I  more  firmly  rivet  on  bis  chains, 

Or,  with  my  Bowie  knife, 

I'll  take  your  craven  life, 
Or  show  my  streets  bespattered  with  your  brains  "- 

Freedom,  with  forward  tread, 

Unblcnching  turns  her  head, 
And  drawing  from  its  sheath  her  flashing  glavo, 

Calmly  makes  answer, — Dare 

Touch  of  my  head  one  hair, 
I'll   cut  the  cord  that  holds  your  ever//  slave  !  " 


THE  DEPAETED. 

Tho  outward  world  is  dark  and  drear 
When  friends  wo  lovo  are  soeu  no  more  ; 

But,  hark  !  their  happy  songs  wo  hear 
In  music  from  the  spirit  shore, 

Wo  wako  no  more  by  night  to  mourn  ; 

They  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before  ; 
flm)  still  their  loving  thoughts  are  borne 

In  miuiic  from  tho  spirit  shore. 


LETTEE 

To  a  Missionary  of  "  The  American  Board  "  now 

in  this  Country. 

Boston,  Sept.  8th,  1861. 
Risv.  Justin  Pehkins  : 

6m — Your  note  of  the  5th  inst.,  received  yesterday, 
designates  na  "  false  "  my  statement  respecting  you 
on  page  1216  of  tho  hook  entitled  "Relation  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  Slavery." 

This  statement  was  that,  instead  of  taking  "a 
decided  and  active  part  in  opposition  to  slavery,"  (in 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  in  1859,)  you  "re- 
mained silent"  while  Itev.  Henry  T.  Cheever  and 
Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever  were  urging  immediate 
and  energetic  measures  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade. 

I  added  to  this  that  you  "preserved  a  like  shame- 
ful silence,  though  present,  when  the  yet  worse  trans- 
actions of  the  next  Annual  Meeting  were  going  on." 
But  since  you  do  not  pretend  that  this  second  state- 
ment is  incorrect,  my  examination  of  authorities,  to 
see  whether  I  have  even  accidentally  misrepresented 
you,  may  be  confined  to  the  first. 

I  looked,  for  information  in  regard  to  your  de- 
meanor at  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1859,  first  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the. Prudential 
Committee  for  that  year,  and  next  to  the  extended  re- 
ports of  that  meeting  in  the  Recorder  and  the 
gationalist. 

The  Annual  Report  does  not  mention  you  a 
ing  at  all,  while  either  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  was 
under  discussion. 

The  C'ongregationalist  does  not  mention  you  as 
speaking  at  all  in  regard  to  the  very  important  motion 
made  by  Dr.  Cheever,  that  the  Board  declare  the 
holding  of  slaves  "an  immorality,  inconsistent  with 
membership  in  any  Christian  church,"  and  require 
that  the  Choctaw  mission  churches  "should  immedi- 
ately put  away  from  themselves  this  sin."  It  does 
not  mention  you  as  speaking  at  all  upon  the  very  im- 
portant motion  made  by  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever, 
"  that  the  Prudential  Committee  be  instructed  to  car- 
ry on  the  Choctaw  mission  try  the  appointment  and 
substitution  of  other  missionaries  than  the  present 
incumbents."  It  however  gives  the  following  as  the 
substance  of  your  remarks  on  Dr.  George  B.  Chee- 
ver's  proposition,  that  the  Board  address  to  Congress 
a  memorial  against  the  enlargement  and  legalization  of 
the  foreign  slave  trade  : — 

"Dr.  Perkins,  as  a  returned  Missionary,  said  he 
had  always  been  outspoken  on  this  general  subject, 
and  he  wished  to  bear  testimony  that  no  influence  had 
been  exerted  to  induce  him  to  keep  silence.  During 
his  twenty-five  years'  absence  from  the  country,  many 
things  had  transpired,  that  prophecy  would  have  been 
wild  to  predict;  and  the  re-opening  of  the  slave-trade 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  distant  of  all 
probabilities.  It  curdled  his  hlood,  almost,  to  think 
that,  for  a  moment,  the  idea  should  be  entertained. 
He  trusted  and  prayed  that  the  Board  might  not 
shrink  from  any  responsibility  that  God,  the  friend  oi 
the  slave,  had  put  upon  them  in  this  matter." 

The  Recorder  does  not  mention  you  as  speaking  at 
all  on  the  first  two  of  the  three  most  needful  and 
timely  propositions  above-mentioned.  Upon  the  third, 
it  gives  the  following,  as  the  substance  of  your  re- 
marks : — 

"Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Persia,  wished  to  testify  that 
he  had  never  been  pressed  by  the  Board  in  relation 
to  slavery  and  the  expression  of  his  views  upon  it. 
In  the  twenty-five  years  since  he  left,  nothing  more 
strange  had  happened  than  the jjyjmng -of  the-siave*" 
trade  ;  he  prayed  the  BoardjfljgEt  not  shrink  from  re- 
sponsibility^ ajtljoii-girtie"  would  not  urge  precipitate 
■  action? J 

Here,  then,  is  the  substance  of  your  remarks,  and 
the  whole  of  what  you  are  reported  to  have  said  in  re- 
gard to  siavery,  out  of  the  mouths  of  two  disinterest- 
ed witnesses.  Let  us  examine  what  ground  is  cover- 
ed, first  by  your  speech,  and  next  by  your  silence. 

You  are  shocked  at  the  idea  of  enlarging  and  le- 
galizing the  foreign  slave  trade.  So  is  Chancellor 
"Walworth,  one  of  the  strongest  defenders  of  the 
Board's  complicity  with  slavery  in  this  country ! 
You  pray  that  the  Board  may  not  shrink  from  respon- 
sibility. So  does  every  member  of  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course  !  In  the  Congregationalisms  report,  you  seem  to 
become  more  specific,  trusting  and  praying  that  the 
Board  may  not  shrink  from  any  "responsibility  that 
God,  the  friend  of  the  slave,  had  put  upon  them  in 
this  matter."  But  the  minuteness  of  specification  is 
only  seeming.  Dr.  South-side  Adams  trusts  and 
prays  the  same  thing ;  and  what  he  means  by  it  is,  that 
friendship  for  the  slave  requires  him  to  be  kept 
slavery,  and  that  the  Board's  "  responsibility " 
quires  it  not  to  interfere  with  that  relation !  What 
you  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Philadelphia, 
therefore,  docs  not  in  the  least  distinguish  you  from 
its  most  pro-slavery  members.  You  did  not  urge 
them  to  any  measure  whatever  of  opposition,  either 
to  slavery  or  the  slave  trade,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  your  two  Orthodox  "brethren"  ! 

Moreover,  hesides  failing  to  make  any  protest  on 
your  own  account  against  the  pro-slavery  position  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  (while  it  remained  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Board  would  authorize  that  position, 
and  while,  therefore,  faithfulness  on  your  part  might 
have  caused  a  different  result)  you  shrank  from  sup- 
porting either  of  three  special  movements  made  by 
others  in  that  direction.  Is  it  not  true,  and  is  it  not 
"  shameful,"  that  on  this  occasion  you  were  "  silent"? 
In  regard  to  the  advocacy  of  a  much-needed  reform, 
and  in  regard  to  exposure  and  rebuke  of  the  Board's 
aggravated  guilt,  certainly  you  were  "  silent." 

But  you  represent  it  as  an  important  point — and  as 
tending  to  counterbalance  the  proof  offered  hy  Dr. 
Cheever,  that  silence  in  regard  to  slavery  had  been 
"  enforced  "  upon  some  of  the  Board's  missionaries — 
that  no  influence  had  been  used  hy  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  induce  you  to  keep  silence !  What 
then1?  Why  should  they  wish  to  silence  you  7  You 
were  one  of  their  defenders.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  you  have  ever  attempted  to  rebuke  their  sin,  or 
to  speak  to  them  at  all  in  behalf  of  Christ's  little 
ones  whom  they  were  helping  their  Cherokee  and 
Choctaw  church-members  to  keep  in  slavery !  This 
very  forbearance  of  the  Prudential  Committee  to- 
wards you  strengthens  the  evidence  of  your  guilt! 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  in  accusing  you  only  of 
shameful  silence  on  the  occasion  in  question,  I  treated 
you  too  leniently ;  for  the  Recorder's  report  represents 
you  as  discouraging  the  reformation  urged  by  Dr. 
Cheever;  you  "  would  not  urge  precipitate  action." 
The  action  which  Dr.  Cheever  urged  was  immedi- 
ate remonstrance  against  a  most  pernicious  movement 
(one  so  bad  that  the  mere  thought  of  it  "  almost  cur- 
dled your  hlood")  which  was  at  that  moment  vigo- 
rously urged  forward  by  many  Southern  people,  and 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished  before 
another  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board.  This  imme- 
diate remonstrance  was  the  movement  in  question, 
and  this  you  implied  to  he  "  precipitate."  How  could 
the  policy  of  the  Prudential  Committee  have  been 
better' served  ?  Why  should  tliey  have  wished  to  stop 
your  mouth  ? 

For  some  time  past,  not  only  has  a  shameful  silence 
in  regard  to  the  pro-slavery  course  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  been  your  accustomed  policy,  but  you 
have  given  much  aid  in  persuading  the  people  of  this 
country  to  yield  them  renewed  confidence  and  sup- 
port. It  is  too  late,  now,  for  you  to  obey  the  in- 
spired precept  of  Jeremiah — "Execute  judgment  in 
the  morning,  and  deliver  him  that  is  spoiled  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor."  The  morning  is  past;  the 
eleventh  hour  is  alreudy  come;  but  the  lamp  still 
holds  out  to  burn,  and  you  may  yet,  if  you  will,  at 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Board,  make  earnest 
appeal  to  them  to  withdraw  their  shameful  concur- 
rence in  the  monstrous  declaration  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  that  "  The  Cherokces  are  a  Christian 
people";  even  if  a  union  of  that  nation  with  the 
rebels  now  waging  war  against  the  United  States 
shall  prevent  the  present  fulfilment  of  the  Board's 
further  duty,    namely,   to    send  to  that  slftrehaldlng 


people  missionaries  who  shall  really  preach  Christian- 
ity to  them. 

Trusting  that  you  may  have  courage  and   honesty 
enough  for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  I  am 
Your  friend  and  servant  for  the  truth, 

CHARLES  K.  WHIPPLE. 


ADDKESS, 

Delivered  tit  the  Commencement  Exercises  at  the.  Normal 
Institutejbr  Physical  Education,  Huston,  Sept.  5, 


MISS    ABJSY    W.    MAY. 


Gentlemen  and  Ladies — In  the  period  of  univer- 
sal reform,  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  it 
was  both  natural  and  proper  that  woman  should 
arouse  herself,  and  ask — Am  I  keeping  lime  to  the 
world's  great  onward  march  1  Am  I  in  possession 
of  all  my  rights  and  privileges?  Am  I  doing  my 
whole  duty?  To  these  important  questions,  the  an- 
swers have  been  as  varied  as  the  temperaments  and 
characters  of  those  who  made  reply.  Ignorant  and 
foolish  women  were  ready  with  a  flippant  retort; 
timid  conservatives  shrank  from  facing  the  obstacles 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  what  they  admitted  to  he  a 
needed  reform,  and  so  preferred  to  let  "pretty  well 
alone;  but  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  of  my  sex  have 
pondered  the  grave  question,  and,  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  have  con- 
fessed that  woman  is  not  fulfilling  her  destiny.  It  is 
not  my  purpose,  to-night,  to  enter  into  any  consider- 
ation of  the  great  question  of  woman's  sphere.  I 
shall  merely  make  one  affirmation  in  relation  to  it, 
to  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  accede ;  I  shall  then 
endeavor  to  trace  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
matter  that  especially  concerns  this  occasion ;  for 
the  interest  that  has  brought  us  together  to-night  is  of 
smalt  importance  to  woman.  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  its  great  value  to  the  other  sex.  Neither  man 
woman  is  complete  without  physical  culture 
adopted  for  its  own  sake,  and  only  discontinued  as  a 
special  branch  of  study  and  practice  when  the  occu- 
pation of  the  individual  is  proved  to  answer  every 
physical  need.  But  man's  education  and  ordinary 
habits  of  life  enable  him  to  do  without  it,  as  woman 
cannot. 

I  affirm,  then,  that  woman  was  created  for  a  lofty 
purpose, — that  a  great  work  has  been  given  her  to  do ; 
and  I  know  that  you  will  readily  admit  the  statement. 
How,  then,  is  she  fitted,  by  her  present  mode  of  lite, 
to  do  that  work? 

Look,  first  and  carefully,  at  her  style  of  dress.    I 
speak   of  no   particular  class  of  women.     Unhappily, 
our  hardest  workers  copy  the  follies  in  dress   of  our 
most    inactive   class.     Would   that  our  laboring  wo- 
men were  blessed,  as  those  of  the   old  world,  with  a 
peasant's  costume  !     Where  is  the  woman  who,  in  her 
usual  dress,   can  raise  her  arm  perpendicularly  above 
her    head,   or   thrust  it  forward,    backward,  or  side- 
ways to  its  full  length?     If,  in  the  circle  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, you  can  find  one  woman  able  to  do  thus, 
more  fortunate  than  I  have  been.     But  why 
the  nice  adjustment  of  shoulder  joint  and  muscle,  if 
not   for  these  very  uses  ?     Or  shall  we  ask  for  free 
motions  of  the  leg  ?     No  :  that  were  too  foolish  a  de- 
mand on  limbs  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  life, 
have  been  fettered  by  trailing  skirts  and  cumbersome 
drapery.     But  perhaps  you  will    say    this    freedom 
unnecessary  for  refined    and   cultivated   women; 
leave   it  for  the  "working  classes."     Putting  out  of 
the    question  the  responsibility  that  the   more  fortu- 
nate  ought    to  feel    for   those   less  wise  than   they, 
I  answer  to  this,  that  I  believe   God  knows  none 
other    than    "working    classes/' _.._Xhey-  who  'arc 
idle  are-SO  not  by  virtue  of  His  will,  but  by  their  own 
misfortunes  or  unfaithfulness.     Who   ever  framed  a 
delicate  and  elaborate  machine,  capable  of  mighty  and 
varied  uses,  for  ornament  merely  ?     Human  Economy 
forbids  us  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Divine  Power 
could  so  trifle.     But  for  an  instant  we  will  allow  our 
delicate  and  nobie  woman  to  be  crippled,  as  to  her 
limbs;  we  will  count  freedom  of  motion   vulgar,  fit 
only  for  those  who  do  our  most  menial  work;  and 
may  they  burst  off  the  buttons  to  secure  it !    And  we 
will  think  only  of  those  vital  organs  which  affect  the 
life    of    the    individual  alone-     What  of   the   lungs, 
whose  utmost  expansion  is  none  too  great  thoroughly 
to  purify  the   blood,  upon  which  this  delicate  beauty 
is  dependent,  not  only  for  life,  but  for  that  comeliness 
which  is  so  important  to  her  ?    Her  lungs  never  ex- 
pand, as  her  pale  checks,   and  feeble  breath,  and  low 
average  of  vitality  amply  testify.     Her  cramped  stom- 
ach labors  to  do'  its  duty,  and  fails,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases.     And  her  heart  is  so  misplaced,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  male  sex  would  fail  to  set  it  right. 
Nor  does  the  trouble  end  here.     This  imperfect  phys 
ical  life  makes  constant  and  fearful  calls  on  the  brain 
and,   in  multitudes  of  cases,  that  crowning  organ  of 
humanity   is  useful  principally  as  a  telegraph-operator, 
to  receive  messages  of  distress  pouring  into  it  from  the 
much-abused  dependents,  which  would  be  excused  if 
they  tried  to  secede.     I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  say, 
that  no  important  function  of  a  woman's  body  can  be 
sirried  on  in  perfection,  with  the  present  style  of  dress. 
And   if  the  physical  laws  are   all  broken,  we  cannot 
expect  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  life  to  be 
healthy  and  lofty.     It  is  true,  exceptional  cases  may 
be  found,  but  we  want  a   universal  rule  that  will  be 
better   than  any  exception.     I   believe  insanity   and 
morbid  spiritual   experiences  would  greatly  diminish 
in  this  generation,  if  woman  would  at  once  inaugurate 
a  reform  in  dress  ;  and,  in  generations   yet  to  come, 
the    gain   would   be  beyond  computation.     Nor  need 
the    changes    be    so    great    as    to   shock    the    most 
modest,   or  interfere    with    the    most  refined    taste. 
That  mantua-maker  must  be  a  poor  student  of  her  art 
indeed,   who,   with  the  endless  variety  of  ornament 
which   French   skill   is   constantly   devising,    cannot 
make  a  dress  handsome,  and  even  without  a  noticea- 
ble departure  from   the  prevailing  mode,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  gives  its  wearer  room    to   breathe   and 
to  digest.     A  woman  who  should  adapt  her  dress  to 
physiological  laws  would   lose   at  once,  it  is  true,  that 
graceful   outline  which   the   mantua-makcr's   idea  of 
beauty  of  form  has  made  current  among  us;  hut  she 
would  gain  within  fte  year  a  breadth,  and  solidity,  and 
vigor,    that  are   priceless ;  and  eventually    the   Arm 
muscle  and  the  delicate  tissue  would  bring  back  to 
earth  such  beauty  as  God  made,  and  set  in  Paradise. 
Oh  !  women  of  thought  and  conscience,  consider  well 
this  matter,  as  it  deserves.     Go   home;   consign  all 
bones  not  yours  by  birthright  to  the  comparative  anat- 
omist ;    leave   street-sweeping   to   our    city    fathers ; 
wrestle  with  the  tempter  until  you  slay  him  ;  and  go 
forth  from  the  combat,   resolved   no  longer  to    bow 
down  to  the  Demon  of  Fashion.   Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  him  ! 

I  would  not  have  occupied  so  much  of  your  time 
ith  this  matter  of  dress,  were  it  not  that  it  is  directly 
connected  with  the  new  gymnastics.  Dr.  Lewis  re- 
gards a  reform  in  this  direction  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  and  every  performer  of  his  series  of  exer- 
cises will,  I  believe,  find  that  a  dress  which  prevents 
all  the  motions, — at  least  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body, — from  being  freely  made,  must  he  wrong ;  since 
there  is  no  forced  use  of  limb  or  muscle  encouraged 
or  even  allowed  by  the  system. 

But  when  we  have  freed  woman  from  the  slavery  of 
dress,  we  have  only  taken  the  first  step.  How  shall  we 
bring  hack  the  lost  power  and  grace  to  the  enfeebled 
frame '(  I  will  not  speak  of  the  need  of  fresh  air, 
abundant  bathing,  and  a  rational  diet.  These  are 
equally  required  by  both  sexes ;  and,  too,  the  public 
mind  is  becoming  rapidly  enlightened  about  th 
But  I  wish  I  could  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  father  of 
this  new  system  of  physical  training.  I  believe  he 
has  given  fresh  life  to  many  ft  sufferer  J  and  by  the 
scheme  which  he  has  founded,  has  inaugurated  a  re- 
form not  second  in  importance  to  any  moral  or  intel- 
lectual reform.  The  noblest  achievement  for  the  hu 
man  race  is  a  perfect  body,  until  that  has  been  attained: 
afterward,  we  climb  may  from  sphere  to  sphere  of  glory. 
There  never  was  a  noble,  enduring  building  erected 
on  a  poor  foundation  :  there  never  will  be.  Hitherto, 
in  the  WOrld'a  history,  one  set  of  powers   has    usually 

bflon  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  another.    One  man 
treated  himself  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  brain; 


another  was  but  a  magnified  heart;  still  another  ex- 
aggerated his  muscular  powers,  by  forced  means,  un- 
til he  was  only  a  huge  body.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  for  all  this  is  past;  so  far  as  this  system 
goes,  it  surely  is.  Here  man  is  studied  as  a  complex 
being,  His  higher  nature  is  no  longer  to  be  sacrificed, 
because  the  more  material  part  is  suffered  to  run  to 
waBte.  A  system  of  gymnastics  is  no  new  thing ;  but 
the  peculiarity  and  crowning  excellence  of  this  system 
are  new ;  at  least,  so  far  as  Anglo-Saxon  experience  is 
concerned.  Its  novelty  consists  in  this,  that  every 
muscle,  every  limb,  every  organ,  has  been  studied 
with  a  view  to  its  relation  to  man  as  a  harmonious  and 
immortal  being.  Each  part  is  honored  for  its  own 
sake,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  soul,  whose  servant 
it  is.  Here,  each  enters  on  a  course  of  harmonious 
development,  that  ends  only  in  perfection.  It  is  no 
child's  play.  It  is  obedience  to  God's  will,  as  mani- 
fested in  Our  flesh.  It  contains,  too,  the  element  of 
constant  growth,  and  so  secures  to  itself  perpetual 
youth,  and  ever-widening  usefulness  and  fame.  It 
were  vain  for  me  to  seek  words  to  express  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  value  of  this  new  school  of  physical 
training,  to  woman  in  especial.  It  cannot  he  so  meas- 
ured. Its  power  has  begun  to  be  felt ;  it  will  not  cease 
until  all  physical  life  shall  be  supplanted  by  that  which 
never  dies. 

Friends,  I  ventured,  just  now,  to  presume  on  your 
assent  to  a  statement  I  then  made.  Permit  me  to  hope 
that  the  deductions  I  have  made  from  it,  or,  rather, 
the  great  truth  which  underlies  all  I  have  tried  to  say, 
may  strike  home  to  your  hearts,  and  spread,  by  its  own 
power,  from  one  to  many,  until  the  external  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  woman  may  become  such  as  to  fit  her 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  position  that  she  ought 
to  occupy. 

Classmates,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  bid  farewell 
to  our  teachers,  and  to  one  another.  It  were  idle  to 
linger  over  the  word.  The  golden  hours  of  summer 
have  borne  forever  into  the  past  the  nine  weeks  of 
earnest  purpose  that  have  held  us  together  here.  They 
have  been  weeks  of  unbroken  harmony ;  of  much  la- 
bor, of  a  kind  that  was  new  to  nearly  all  of  us ;  but  of 
a  wholesome  and  increasing  sutislhetiou  that  I  think  I 
may  say  we  never  knew  before.  To  our  teachers,  we 
owe  our  hearty  and  respectful  thanks.  Where  each 
one  has  been  so  able  in  his  own  department  of  science, 
and  each  so  devoted  to  our  service,  it  were  invidious  to 
single  out  any  one  for  an  especial  thank-offering,  were 
it  not  that  he  who  is  the  founder  of  this  Institution  has, 
by  the  nature  of  his  relation  to  it,  been  called  upon  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  time  and  strength  for 
our  welfare  :  all  of  which  he  has  done  with  a  zeal  and 
patience  which  have  been  a  daily  surprise,  even  to 
those  of  us  who,  from  previous  acquaintance  with 
him,  had  been  led  to  expect  very  great  devotion. 
Henceforth,  we  shall  delight  to  think  of  him  as  one 
who  holds  our  welfare  very  near  his  own ;  we  shall 
turn  to  him  for  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  our 
failures,  and  shall  love  to  bring  our  successes  to  him 
as  belonging  more  to  him  than  to  ourselves. 

We  part  to-night,  never,  in  all  probability,  to  meet 
again.  Our  country,  soon  we  trust  to  be  united  and 
free,  offers  a  wide  field  for  our  exertions.  In  our  own 
unaided  strength,  we  can  do  little  ;  but  let  us  go  forth 
to  our  work  with  full  assurance,  that  He,  in  whose  ser- 
vice we  are  to  labor,  will  make  us  strong  unto  the  end, 
if  we  put  our  trust  in  Him. 


been  so  long  and  so  violent,  that  recovery  must  be 
slow,  and  the  period  of  convalescence  long,  before 
health  is  restored.  All  now  depends  upon  the  skill, 
judgment  ami  courage  of  our  political  doctors  in  pre- 
scribing the  medicine  ;  and  if  the  chief  physician  acts 
wisely,  the  patient  may  not  only  live,  but  acquire  a 
condition  of  health  and  vigor  it  has  never  experienced  ; 
for  the  disease  being  congenital,  the  nation  has  never 
yet  enjoyed  a  healthy  existence.  I  hardly  think  the 
patient  is  yet  quite  sick  enough,  and  has  not  yet  suf- 
fered quite  enough  to  he  ready  for  die  medicine;  but 
when  the  moment  of  the  crisis  arrives,  the  doctor 
must  compel  him  to  swallow  it,  or  consent  to  see  him 
die.  But  to  drop  metaphor.  I  doubt  not  that  if  gov- 
ernment would  accept  the  services  of  colored  men, 
proclaim  liberty  to  all  the  slaves,  with  a  reasonable 
compensation  to  loyal  nniBters,  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  an  end  in  sixty  days — thus  saving  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  costing  no  more  money  than  it  will 
to  carry  on  the  war  for  two  years.  Every  rebel  would 
claim  loyalty  the  moment  their  case  appeared  hopeless. 
Some  men,  and  many  of  them,  even,  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  cannot  distinguish  between  an  act  of 
emancipation  and  organizing  the  slaves  into  the  army, 
and  the  exciting  of  insurrection;  but  it  is  necessary, 
although  extremely  trying,  to  labor  to  teach  stupidity, 
and  particularly  that  stupidity  which  is  the  result  of 
moral  obtusencss.  Still,  I  think  persevering  precept, 
and  one  or  two  more  Bull  Run  expeditions,  will  open 
the  understandings  of  some  seemingly  hopeless  cases. 
Had  I  twelve  sons  and  six  men  servants,  and  gov- 
nment  should  say  to  me,  "  We  want  your  twelve 
sons  to  die  for  the  country,"  I  would  answer,  "  Here 
are  six  of  my  sons  and  six  servants,  who  offer  their 
services.  Take  them,  and  then,  if  these  are  killed,  or 
if  they  be  not  enough,  you  shall  have  the  other  six, 
and  myself  with  them."  If  government  should  reply, 
"  We  want  your  sons,  but  your  servants  we  will  not 
have  under  any  conditions,"  I  would  answer,  "  Then, 
with  my  consent,  you  shall  not  have  one  of  them." 
When  the  people  come  to  look  at  the  subject  in  this 
light,  Slavery  will  go  out,  and  Liberty  triumph. 

"Dearly  beloved,  the  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night;  but  the  night  first." 

D.  S.  GRANDIN. 


TEAITOES  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 


STATE   OE  THE   OOUNTET. 

Mechanic  Palls,  Aug.  30,  1861. 
Dear  Friend  Garrison: 

I  have  written  several  letters  for  the  Liberator,  lately 
some  of  which  have  not  appeared,  unless  they  were  in 
numbers  which  I  have  happened  not  to  receive;  but 
it  is  no  manner  of  consequence,  for,  among  your  nu- 
merous contributors  and  voluminous  correspondence, 
it  cannot  he  expected  that  everything  can  And  a  place 
in  the  paper,  and  none  can  be  of  less  consequence 
than  the  contributions  that  I  occasionally  offer. 

Among  the  interesting  contents  of  the  Liberator,  I 
have  been  much  gratified  and  instructed  by  reading 
the  discourse  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  in  the  paper  of 
August  16th,  in  the  perusal  of  which  I  was  reminded 
of  James  Boyle's  letter,  published  in  1838 ;  and  I  have 
just  risen  from  a  re-perusal  of  that  letter,  so  prophetic 
of  the  events  which  have  transpired  since  the  period 
of  its  publication  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  refreshing  to 
the  readers  of  the  Liberator  to  ponder  the  following 
extract : — 

"  Now  look  at  our  own  country.  We  are  able  to  ex- 
ert no  more  than  a  moral  influence  on  the  slaveholder. 
We  can  affect  nothing,  unless  we  can  bring  him  to  see 
his  sin,  and  voluntarily  to  renounce  it.  But  to  me, 
insurmountable  difficulties  are  in  the  way,  so  far  as 
moral  suasion  is  concerned.  The  oppressor,  with  the 
obstinacy  and  desperation  of  a  demon,  has  closed  up 
every  avenue  of  access  to  his  understanding  and  con- 
science, so  far  as  this  has  been  in  his  power.  He  has 
transformed  the  pages  of  the  Bible  into  brazen  shields, 
to  ward  off'  every  arrow  of  truth.  He  has  thrown 
around  him  a  rampart  of  spungy  priests,  who,  like 
bales  of  cotton,  extract  the  momentum  from  the  halls 
that  are  levelled  at  his  callous  heart.  He  has  tram- 
pled under  his  impious  feet  the  rebukes  and  remon- 
strances of  the  civilized  world.  He  has  shown  a 
Corinthian  impudence  that  would  look  the  moral 
world  out  of  countenance.  He  has  perpetrated  the 
most  daring  and  unparalleled  piracy  to  give  unending 
perpetuity  to  his  crime.  He  has  sworn  eternal  alle- 
giance to  the  prince  of  murderers,  and  sold  himself, 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  to  perpetual  evil.  Every  sect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Quakers,  (and  they  dare  not 
bark,)  which  inhabits  his  territory — their  Judas-like 
priesthood,  who  teacli  for  hire  and  divine  for  money — 
the  great  body  of  the  equally  corrupt  clergy,  and  cor- 
pulent, gouty  sects  of  the  North — the  greater  influence 
of  a  psuedo  religious  press — the  worshippers  of  Mam- 
mon, a  mighty  host — a  widely-extended,  unprincipled 
political  press — the  two  great  political  parties,  which 
divide  the  country  in  their  sordid  strife  for  the  spoils 
of  office — the  vast  army  of  office-holders,  without  feel- 
ing and  without  honesty — the  governments  of  nearly 
all  the  States,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States — all  combine  to  justify,  to  protect,  and  defend 
him. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  the  Lord — that 
he  is  able  to  surmount  all  these  or  any  other  obstacles. 
But  what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  He  will  inter- 
pose His  all-conquering  arm  to  rescue  such  a  nation  as 
this? — a  nation  that  has  proved  recreant  to  every 
principle  upon  which  its  government  is  ostensibly 
based,  and  for  the  rectitude  of  which,  in  their  birth, 
they  most  solemnly  appealed  to  Heaven; — a  nation 
more  perfidious  than  Arabs  or  Algerines,  guilty  of  the 
blackest  perjury  before  all  the  world,  in  violating 
solemn  treaties  with  the  grievously-wronged  Indian, 
scattered  and  peeled  and  driven  with  force  and  cruelty 
from  his  rightful  home; — a  nation  guilty  of  the  most 
high-handed  anil  daring  robberies; — a  nation  dyed  in 
the  blood  of  stolen  Africans,  of  murdered  slaves  and 
murdered  Indians; — a  nation  which  weighs  every 
principle  and  every  interest  of  heaven  and  earth  in 
the  scales  of  avarice,  and  calculates  their  value  accord- 
ingly ; — a  nation  which  has  trampled  on  all  justice,  all 
law,  all  government,  all  truth  and  righteousness,  in 
efforts  to  crush  the  best  friends  of  our  common  hu- 
manity;— a  nation  which,  like  the  drunkard  or  the 
maniac,  has  lost  the  power  of  self-recovery,  and  is 
every  way  worthy  to  be  .  .  .  a  proverb  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  '  Were  they  ashamed  when  they 
had  committed  abomination'?  Nay,  they  were  not  at 
all  ashamed,  neither  could  they  blush!  Therefore, 
they  shall  fall  among  them  that  fall,  at  the  time  that  I 
visit  them;  they  shall  be  cast  down,  saitb  the  Lord. 
Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  tilings  '  saith  the  hold  ;  shall 
not  my  soul  he  avenged  on  such  u  nation  as  tins  ? ' 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  medicines,  powerful,  hut 
equally  valuable,  wliich,  when  administered  to  a  pa- 
tient in  whom  tlie  vital  stamina  is  not  materially  in- 
jured, invariably  effect  a  cure;  but  which,  when  ad- 
ministered to  one  whoso  constitution  is  imperceptibly, 
yet  Irrecoverably  impaired  or  undermined  by  a  com- 
plication of  diseases,  nave  no  other  tendency  than  to 
develop  tlie  most  frightful  symptoms,  such  as  deadly 
chills,  violent  convulsions,  and  raving  delirium — and 
hence,  hurries  him  to  the  tomb.  The  state  of  this 
latter  patient  I  consider  a  just  representation  of  the 
moral,  religious  and  political  condition  of  this  country 
generally.  Abolition  would  effect  a  cure,  if  there  was 
enough  of  vitality  to  sustain  its  operation  ;  hut  lieree 
diseases  having  pertinaciously  seized  on  every  (tart,  its 
only  tendency  is  to  develop  (not  create)  'appalling 
symptoms  of  deep  decay  anil  speedy  dissolution." 

What  has  become  of  .Tames  Hoylc  ?  lias  be  died 
in  retirement,  still  beloved  and  iinlbrgotlen  1  I  think 
hie  judgment  of  the  patient  was  QOl  quite  correct;  for, 
although  the  disease  was  deep  and  violent,  I  think 
that  abolition  may  still  effect  a  OUre.  I  think,  cer- 
tainly,   no  oilier    remedy    will;    and    the    disease    h;i.s 


The  following  extracts,  of  "  Newspapers  in  the 
Revolution,"  and  "  action  of  State  Legislatures," 
from  tlie  pen  of  B.  J.  Lossing,  the  Revolutionary 
historian,  will  be  read  with  interest  as  a  similarity  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country  :— 

In  all  colonies  there  were  only  thirty-seven 
newspapers,  and  of  these,  at  the  time  in  question, 
only  seven  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  government.  These  were  soon  stifled  by 
public  opinion  wherever  the  Whigs,  as  the  patriots 
were  called,  bore  rule,  while  five  of  the  remaining 
thirty  were  seduced  by  gold  or  frightened  by  innu- 
endoes into  the  support  of  the  Crown.  Rivington's 
Royal  Gazette,  published  in  New  York,  took  ground 
boldly  against  the  Revolutionary  movement ;  and  at 
noonday,  late  in  the  autumn  of  17  75,  it  was  'sur- 
prised'by  one  hundred  light  horsemen  from  Con- 
necticut, led  by  Capt.  Sears,  a  distinguished  '  Son 
of  Liberty,'  in  New  York.  They  destroyed  the 
press  and  other  apparatus,  put  the  type  into  bags, 
and,  without  one  word  of  complaint  from  the  peo- 
ple, returned  to  Connecticut,  carrying  with  them  a 
tory  clergyman  named  Seabury,  who  had  preached 
against  the  Whigs  and  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  type  they  east  into  bullets.  All  the  people, 
except  the  'peace  party'  of  that  day,  said,  Amen! 
After  that,  the  newspaper  press  ceased  to  be  trou- 
blesome to  the  Whigs,  and  pamphleteers  wrote 
anonymously. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  for  independence,  the  sev- 
eral State  Legislatures  passed  numerous  acts  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  enemies  of 
the  country.  In  Massachusetts,  they  could  be  ar- 
rested under  a  Magistrate's  warrant,  and  banished, 
they  would  take  the  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the 
Whig  cause.  The  selectmen  or  trustees  of  towns 
could  prefer  charges  of  political  treachery  in  town 
meetings,  and  the  accused,  if  convicted  by  a  jury, 
,ight  be  immediately  banished  into  the  region  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy.  Many  persons  were  sub- 
jected to  these  penalties  in  that  State. 

Rhode  Island  passed  laws  still  more  severe  against 
the  tories.  Any  person  who  should  communicate 
with  the  ministry,  or  their  representatives,  or  who 
should  pilot  armed  ships  of  the  King's,  or  who  af- 
forded supplies  to  the  enemy's  forces,  might,  by  law, 
be  punished  by  death  and  confiscation  of  estate. 
There  were,  also,  special  acts  passed  in  that  State, 
by  which  the  property  cf  certain  persons  named 
was  confiscated  and  sequestered. 

In  Connecticut,  speaking,  writing  or  acting  against 
the  doings  of  Congress,  or  the  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut, subjected  the  offender  to  the  penalties  of 
disqualification  for  office,  the  seizure  of  his  arms 
and  imprisonment.  For  furnishing  the  royal  troops 
with  supplies  or  personal  aid,  the  offender  might  be 
punished  by  the  confiscation  of  his  estate,  and  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

In  New  Hampshire,  similar  laws  were  passed,  and 
under  them  a  large  number  of  tories,  former  citi- 
zens of  that  commonwealth,  were  prohibited  from 
entering  within  her  borders;  and  the  estates  of 
about  thirty  residents  were  confiscated. 

In  New  York,  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  prohibited  from 

Eractising  law  in  the  courts,  and  their  estates  might 
e  confiscated.  A  parent  whose  sons  joined  the 
enemy  was  taxed  nine  pence  on  the  pound  of  his 
estate  for  each  and  every  such  son.  County  com- 
mittees were  authorized  to  apprehend  and  decide 
upon  the  guilt  of  all  persons  who  should  be  accused 
of  correspondence  with  the  enemy ;  and  they  had 
the  power  to  punish  them  with  imprisonment  or 
banishment. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  provided  by  law  that 
certain  tories  should  be  treated  as  aliens,  their 
property  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  the 
public  treasury.  They  also,  by  law,  forbade  certain 
persons  entering  the  bounds  of  that  commonwealth, 
and  subjected  them  to  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
the  command. 

New  Jersey  passed  several  acts  for  the  punish- 
ment of  tories,  subjecting  them  to  imprisonment  and 
forfeiture  of  estates." 


LETTER   FEOM   GEN.   B.  F.   BUTLEE. 

The.  Lowell  Advertiser  publishes  the  following  let- 
ter upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  coming 

election  in  Massachusetts: — 

U.  S.  Steam  Frigate  Minnesota,     > 
Off  Cape  Hatterasj  Aug.  27,  [861.  J 
Mv  Dear  Friend, — I  have  received  your  note, 

as  well  as  those,  of  many  others  of  my  true  friends 
in  Massachusetts,  asking  my  opinion  about  political"' 
questions,  and  some  kindly  suggesting  injuianit;  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  at  the  ensuing  election.  I 
reply  to  you  as  representing  them  all,  because  our 
intimacy   will   permit    more   frankness   than    would 

seem  meet  towards  those  less  closely  connected.  As 
I  have  stated  to  you,  and  as  J  have  publicly  repeat- 
ed, when  I  left  home  1  left  all  politics,  in  a  party 
sense  of  the  term,  behind  me,  and  I  now  know  no 
politics  in  any  sense,  save  as  represented  hy  the 
question— How  best  to  preserve  the  Union  and  re- 
store the  country  to  its  integrity  ?  Peace  is  desira- 
ble to  all,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  soldier 
who  lias  left  his  friends  and  his  home  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  country.  But  however  desirable,  it  is  not  to  / 
be  purchased  upon  any  terms,  save  the  recognition 
of  tlie  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
every  inch  of  territory  which  ever  belonged  to  it. 
Upon  no  condition  whatever,  other  than  this,  would 
I  consent  to  peace.  A  peace  involving  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Union,  or  until  the  supremacy  of  the 
Government  is  forever  established,  would  be  simply 
a  declaration  of  perpetual  war  of  sections.  Were 
the  Southern  Confederacy  to-day  acknowledged  in 
the  fullness  of  good  faith,  two  months  would  not 
elapse  before  causes  of  war  would  arise,  sufficient  not 
only  to  justify,  but  to  demand  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
flict. No  two  months  have  passed,  in  the  last  ten 
years  at  least,  in  which  outrages  have  not  been  com- 
mitted upon  Northern  men  in  the  South,  wliich,  had 
they  been  perpetrated  by  a  foreign  nation,  would 
have  demanded  a  redress  of  grievances,  under  pain 
of  a  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations.  But  we 
have  borne  these  outrages  because  there  was  no  tri- 
bunal to  the  arbitrament  of  which  we  could  submit 
them,  and  it  was  against  the  genius  of  our  people  to  - 
appeal  to  arms.  Therefore  I  see  with  pain,  upon  the 
part  of  some  of  those  with  whom  I  have  acted  in 
political  organizations,  a  disposition  to  advocate 
peaceful  settlements  wherein  there  can  be  no  peace. 
Therefore  tins  war  must  go  on,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  subjugation — but  if  those  who  have  commenced 
it  bring  upon  themselves  that  condition  as  an  inci- 
dent, it  will  only  be  another  illustration  of  the  fruit 
of  sowing  the  wind.  Besides  these,  there  are  no 
other  politics. 

On  the  matter  of  nomination,  I  cannot  consent 
that  my  name  shall  be  used  by  any  party.  While 
on  some  things,  as  you  are  aware,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  principles  upon  which  both  the  State  and 
the  National  administrations  were  inaugurated,  yet 
we  are  a  long  way  past  that.  The  Republican  par- 
ty, having  won  a  political  victory,  both  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Nation,  is  entitled  to  the  patriotic  en- 
deavor of  every  man  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  in  that,  it  should; 
as  it  does,  take  the  lead  in  official  positions.  And 
now  there  is  left  nothing  for  us  to  contend  against, 
save  any  corruption,  inefficiency  or  impropriety  *-f  . 
administration,  which  I  doubt  not  would  at  once  be 
rebuked  as  well  by  Republicans  as  by  Democrats. 
But  as  far  as  regards  the  personnel  of  administration, 
in  the  State,  I  believe  Gov.  Andrew  has  endeavored 
faithfully,  zealously  and  efficiently  to  put  our  Com- 
monwealth on  the  side  of  the  nation  and  to  sustain 
the  Union.  I,  therefore,  for  one,  would  not  desire 
to  see  a  change  in  the  Executive,  although,  I  doubt 
not,  people  will  demand  changes  in  some  of  the 
minor  officers.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  vote  for 
Gov.  Andrew,  but  were  I  at  home,  I  would  not  vote 
against  him.  Let  it  be  understood,  that  without 
distinction  of  party  and  without  raising  party  issues, 
all  men  who  love  the  Union  are  determined  to  stand 
by  it  and  the  country,  until  this  rebellion  shall  be 
quelled,  and  then  we  may  hereafter  divide  as  we 
please  upon  the  minor  differences  of  administration 
of  government. 

To  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  need  urge  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  course.  You  will  appreciate  it,  for  you 
are  aware  of  the  sacrifice,  both  of  feeling  and  of 
position,  I  made  a  year  ago,  in  the  earnest  endeavor 
to  save  the  country  from  this  calamity,  which  I  then 
partly  foresaw,  and,  acting  in  the  best  light  I  had, 
endeavored  to  prevent.  And  I  am  ready  to  make  a 
like  sacrifice  now  to  repel  that  which  I  then  sou^hc" 
to  avert.  I  need  to  thank  you  and  others  of  my 
friends  for  this,  among  many  other  kindnesses  you 
have  shown  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BENJ.  F.  BUTLER. 
F.  A.  Hildreth,  Esq. 


A  VISIT  TO   THE  HOSPITAL. 

In  company  with  Dr.  Curtis  of  Boston,  who  has 
recently  been  appointed  Brigade  Surgeon,  I  visited 
the  hospital  north  of  the  City  Hall,  at  the  Infirmary 
building,  this  afternoon.  Passing  through  the  lower 
ward  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  we  came  to  a  row 
of  tents,  in  one  of  which  was  a  soldier,  private  Bai- 
ley, Mass.  14th,  who  had  received  a  fracture  of  one 
of  his  legs  by  falling  into  the  trench  at  Fort  Albany. 
By  his  side  sat  the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barker,  Chaplain 
of  the  14th.  The  nature  of  the  wound  was  such  that 
he  was  compelled  to  ltc  in  one  position,  aud  the  poor 
fellow  was  nervous  and  restless;  but  the  affectionate 
words,  the  gentle  acts,  and  w.lnu  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Barker,  soothed  the  pain.  It  was  very  touching  to 
see  how  warmly  he  grasped  her  hand,  and  held  it  as 
if  it  were  his  mother's.  She  is  as  a  mother  to  him, 
and  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  in  the  hospital.  De- 
termined not,  to  be  behind  her  husband  in  doing 
good,  and  obeying  the  warm  impulses  of  her  heart, 
she  obtained  permission  in  visit  the  infirmary.  She 
found  that,  though  tlie  general  management  was  ex- 
cellent, almost,  every  patient  was  in  want  of  some- 
thing, not.  merely  to  make  them  comfortable,  but 
which  was  indispensable  to  their  speedy  restoration. 
She  systematized  her  investigation,  making  notes  of 
things  wauled  tin-  the  \niious  patients,  then  proceed- 
lilary  I 


LETTEE  FEOM  THOS.  FBANCIS  MEAGHER. 

Headquarters  Irish  Brigade,  > 
596  Broadway,  Sept.  11,  1861.      J 

My  Dear  Treanor, — I  have  this  moment  sent 
you  word  by  the  wires,  that,  very  probably,  I  shall 
send  you  the  name  of  a  Colonel  to-morrow.  In  the 
meanwhile,  work  away  like  a  trooper,  and  mind 
what  I  urged  upon  you— don't  enlist  any  but  de- 
cent, intelligent,  steady  and  brave  young  fellows — 
no  rowdies,  no  loafers,  no  broken-down  political 
hacks  and  hirelings,  for  God's  sake,  and  the  sake  of 
the  Country !  We  are  getting  on  gloriously  here. 
Within  a  fortnight  our  three  regiments — one  of 
them  being  a  regiment  of  Hying  artillery — will  be 
complete.  I  have  telegraphed  to  my  friend  Ser- 
geant Tom  O'Neill,  requesting  and  authorizing  him 
to  raise  a  squadron  of  100  men.  Should  he  do  so, 
if  he  has  no  objection,  we  shall  bring  him  along 
here,  for  we  shall  all  be  right  glad  to  have  the 
dashing  Irish  dragoon  protecting  our  guns.  I  pur- 
pose being  in  Boston  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  and  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  Na- 
tional Cause,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  Irish 
Brigade.  The  glorious  three  in  glorious  unitv  must 
win.  No  retreat,  next  time.  "  Stand  or  fall — vic- 
tory or  death — but  no  retreat- — no  retreat" — that's 
the  marching  and  rallying  cry  nest  fight  we  have. 
Heavens !  isn't  it  glorious  to  have  such  a  country, 
and  such  a  cause,  and  such  a  Hag  to  battle  for  ?  The 
Irishman  who  is  not  with  us  in  this  contest — ■with  us 
heart  and  soul — let  him  never  utter  another  syllable 
about  the  liberty  of  Ireland. 

If  he  will  not  stand  up  to  strike,  or  at  all  events 
to  cheer,  for  the  good  great  cause  which  is  now  in 
fierce  debate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  he 
will  never  have  the  heart  and  soul  to  face  the  red 
tempest  for  the  cause  that  is  still  more  desperately 
in  peril. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Treanor, 

Ever  faithfully  your  friend, 

THOS*  FRANCIS  MEAGHER. 

To  B.  S.  Tekanou,  Esq.,  Boston. 
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arm,  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  at  Bull  Run,  whose  education  was  not  ob 
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that  she  was  "  an  epistle  of  morcy  !  "  Tlie  mingling  of 
terms  can  well  be  pardoned,  iii  view  of  the  warmth 
of  his  gratitude,     Washington  cotr,  Boston  Journal, 
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A  DAY  OF  PBAYEB. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  President  Lincoln  has  issued  a 
proclamation,  recommending  Thursday,  September 
26th,  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 
He  states,  in  general  terms,  what,  it  is  desirable  tho 
people  should  pray  for. 

If  we  are  expected  to  join  in  that  day's  supplica- 
tions, we  shall  he  under  the  necessity  oi'  making 
our  prayer  more  specific. 

We  would  pray  that  effectual  means  might  be 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  William  II.  Seward  has 
forgotten  the  text  of  his  Rochester  speech,  and  if 
so,  that  he  be  provided  with  a  printed  copy— pasted 
in  his  hat— and  that  he  be  taught  to  repeat  the 
words,  "irrepressible  conflict,"  (ill  he  will  not:  be 
likely  so  soon  again  to  forget  their  significance. 

We  would  next  pray  tor  a  thorough  purging  of 
all  the  departments,  of  disloyal  and  unprincipled 
men.  filling  their  places  with  the  good  and  tine,  so 
far  as  dossiW 

g  thus  prayed   all  the  lories  and  rebels  out 
nip,  we  would  implore  the  best n wme nt  upon 

lining  officers,  from  President  to  the  least 
ale,  of  a  necessary  amount  of  Strength  in 
ines.  intelligence  'in  their  foreheads,'  well- 
directed  force  in  their  back  brain,  and  an  over- 
powering love  of  freedom  and  rfghl  to  crown  the 
whole. 

Lastly,  we  would  pray  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  might  cause  every  army  banner  to  be  inscribed 

with  "  Freedom  for  the  Slave."  and,  instead  of  a 
national  pray  day.  there  be  appointed  a  national 
Anv  of  deliverance  from  bondage. 

Even  the  prayer-hearing  God  of  the  Christians 
would  prefer  the  BODg  oi'  deliverance  from  (bur  mil- 
lions ot  boudmon,  to  the  grottna  and  tears,  humilia- 
tion and  prayers  of  thirty  millions  el'  freemen. 
And  if  not,  it  is  no  reason  why  every  sinner,  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  down  to  the  writer  of  this  para- 
lliOllld  not  forsake   his  sin  before  he  pi 
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Tho  United   States  Constitution   is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 


Ey  "  What  order  of  men  under  tbo  most  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tbo  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
Invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  the  chair  of  tbo  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  ma* 
sion?  This  investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  tho  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  tho  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  the  community,  moro  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobiiity  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  tho 
name  of  persons.  "Little  did  the  members  of  tho  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quincy  Adams. 


TO.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Editor. 
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IMPORTANT    CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR,    HOLT   ON    FBEMONT's   Pit  0  CLAM  ATI  ON. 

Washington,  Sept.  12,  1861. 

My  Dear  Sir,t-I  hasten  to  place  in  your  hands 
the  inclosed  correspondence  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  action  which  he  has  taken 
was  firm  and  decided,  and  must  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  the  Union  in  Kentucky. 

The  act  of  Congress  alluded  to  was  a  necessity 
under  the  circumstances,  and  was  fully  justified  by 
the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  The  Government 
has  the  same  right  to  confiscate  slaves  engaged  in 
digging  trenches  or  mounting  guns  for  the  Rebels, 
that  it  has  to  confiscate  their  arms  when  captured 
during  the  progress  of  the  war;  but,  having  con- 
fiscated tfaem,  Congress  goes  no  further.  Upon  this 
law  the  President  stands  firmly,  and  in  doing  so,  and 
in  disavowing  Gen.  Fremont's  proclamation,  he  gives 
another  of  the  ever-multiplying  proofs  that  the  war, 
which  is  one  for  national  existence,  does  not  seek  to 
extinguish  or  interfere  with  slavery  as  established  in 
the  States.  If  this  institution  suffers  detriment  from 
the  events  or  issues  of  the  rebellion,  the  blow  will 
come  from  those  who,  under  the  pretence  of  defend- 
ing it,  are  striking  at  the  life  of  a  Government  un- 
der whose  Constitution  it  has  enjoyed  complete  shel- 
ter and  protection  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
*.*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
Very  sincerely  yours,  J.  HOLT. 

Gen.  Jas.  Speed,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Washington,  Sept.  12,  1861. 

Dear  Sir, — The  late  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  persons  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  Government,  was  as  a  neces- 
sary war  measure  accepted  and  fully  approved  by 
the  loyal  men  of  the  country.  It  limited  the  penal- 
ty of  confiscation  to  property  actually  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  rebellion  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  its  owners,  and  instead  of  emancipating 
slave's  thus  employed,  left  their  status  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
subsequent  legislation. 

The  proclamation,  however,  of  Gen.  Fremont,  un- 
der date  of  the  30th  of  August,  transcends,  and  of 
course  violates  the  law  in  both  these  particulars,  and 
declares  that  the  property  of  rebels,  whether  used  in 
support  of  the  rebellion  or  not,  shall  be  confiscated, 

and  if  ocaiinutmg  la  sla> «,  fcl.at  thay  oliall  bo  at  onpo 

manumitted.  The,  act  of  Congress  referred  to  was 
ijSfelieved  to  embody  the  conservative  policy  of  your 
Administration  upon  this  delicate  and  perplexing 
question,  and  hence  the  loyal  men  of  the  border  slave 
States  have  felt  relieved  of  all  fears  of  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  liberate  suddenly  in  their  midst  a  population  un- 
prepared for  freedom,  and  whose  presence  could  not 
fail  to  prove  a  painful  apprehension  if  not  a  terror  to 
the  homes  and  families  of  all.  You  may,  therefore, 
well  judge  of  the  alarm  and  condemnation  with 
which  the  Union-loving  citizens  of  Kentucky — the 
State  with  whose  popular  sentiment  I  am  best  ac- 
quainted— have  read  this  proclamation. 

The  hope  is  earnestly  indulged  by  them  as  it  is  by 
myself,  that  this  paper  was  issued  under  the  pressure 
of  a  military  necessity  which  Gen.  Fremont  believed 
justified  the  step,  but  that  in  the  particulars  speci- 
fied it  has  not  your  approbation,  and  will  not  be  en- 
forced in  derogation  of  law.  The  magnitude  of  the 
interest  at  stake  and  my  extreme  desire  that  by 
no  misapprehension  of  your  sentiments  or  purposes 
shall  the  power  and  fervor  of  the  loyalty  of  Ken- 
tucky be  at  this  moment  abated  or  chilled,  must  be 
my  apology  for  the  frankness  with  which  i  have  ad- 
dressed you,  and  for  the  request  I  venture  to  make 
of  an  expression  of  your  views  upon  the  points  of 
Gen.  Fremont's  proclamation,  on  which  I  have  com- 
mented. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  HOLT. 

His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Executive  Mansion,  Sept.  12,  1861. 
The  Hon.  Joseph  Holt:  Dear  Sir, — Yours  of 
this  day,  in  relation  to  the  late  proclamation  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  is  received.  Yesterday  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  him  by  mail  on  the  same  subject,  and  which 
is  to  be  made  public  when  he  receives  it.  I  here- 
with send  you  a  copy  of  that  letter,  which,  perhaps, 
shows  my  position  as  distinctly  as  any  new  one  I 
could  write.  I  will  thank  you  not  to  make  it  pub- 
lic until  Gen.  Fremont  shall  have  had  time  to  re- 
ceive the  original. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LINCOLN. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  NOBLY  MEETING 
THE  CRISIS. 
While  contending,  in  battle  array,  with  the  in- 
sane nigger-drivers  at  the  South,  and  putting  down 
with  the  strong  hand  their  murderous  and  suicidal 
treason,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  equally  mindful  that 
the  original  cause  of  evil  began  with  the  machina- 
tions of  the  fanatical  nigger-worshippers  at  the 
North,  and  that  to  them  are  mainly  owing  our  pres- 
ent troubles.  The  moderate  and  effective  rebuke 
contained  in  his  letter  to  Major-General  Fremont  is 
eminently  worthy  of  admiration,  both  for  the  digni- 
fied and  courteous  language  in  which  it  is  couched, 
and  the  death-blow  it  strikes  at  all  attempts  of  badly 
advised  local  commanders  to  overstep  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  their  military  duties,  and  inaugurate  a 
governmental  policy,  concerning  a  matter  on  which 
the  gravest  results  may  hinge,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent alone  has  the  right  to  indicate. 

The  re-union  of  the  States,  temporarily  dissev- 
ered by  insurrectionary  treason,  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  force  of  arms  alone.  In  addition  to  the 
triumphant  advance  of  our  troops  by  sea  and  on 
land,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  good  and  glorious 
old  Constitution,  with  all  of  its  provisions  and  guar- 
antees, should  remain  embalmed  in  the  respect  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  should  be  the  pole  star 
towards  which  all  thoughts  will  point,  when  the  mo- 
ment shall  have  come  for  negotiating  a  cessation  of 
the  unfortunate  strife  that  now  rends  the  entrails  of 
the  republic.  As  it  came  down  to  us  from  Wash- 
ington,-JefTerson,  Madison,  and  their  contempora- 
ries, it  must  be  preserved  and  clearly  marked  as  the 
basis  of  the  peace  which  the  war  is  intended  to 
bring  about.  The  greatest  enemies  of  the  Union 
and  Constitution  are  the  secessionists  of  the  South 
and  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  —  the  political 
nigger-drivers  who  culminated  their  treasonable  in- 
trigues with  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  nigger-worBhfppera  who  have  endeavored  to 
make  the  struggle  that  has  commenced  a  crusade 
against  Southern  institutions,  in  which  oceans  of 
blood  should  be  shed  to  gratify  the  malice  and  folly 
of  the  school  of  which  Garrison,  Greeley,  Gerrit 
Smith,  Wendell  Phillips  and  others  are  the  promi 
nent  representatives.  The  recent  acts  and  letters 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  show  that  he 


and  his  advisers  are  equal  to  the  task  of  stretching 
out  the  hand  which  shall  effectually  crush  the  efforts 
of  both  of  these  classes  of  factionists,  and  that  they 
are  not  more  resolved  to  drive  the  armies  of  Beaure- 
gard, Lee  and  Johnston  out  of  Virginia,  than  to 
check  efforts  similar  to  those  into  which  General 
Fremont  was  lately  beguiled  by  perfidious  abolition 
counsellors. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  endorse  every 
one  of  the  recent  acts  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  well  in 
shutting  up  secession  newspaper  offices  as  in  de- 
priving active  sympathizers  with  rebellion  of  their 
liberty  by  enclosing  them  within  the  walls  of  Fede- 
ral fortresses.  When  the  proper  time,  however, 
shall  have  arrived,  popular  sentiment  will  demand 
another  step  forward,  and  insist  that  those  who 
originated  the  discord  that  prevails  between  the 
States ;  who,  for  years,  declared  that  "  the  Consti- 
tution was  a  league  with  hell  and  a  covenant  with 
death";  and  who  have  preached  a  division  of  the 
Union  into  two  confederacies  with  far  more  perti- 
nacity and  venom  than  any  of  the  school  of  Davis, 
Slidell,  Benjamin  and  Yancey,  should  be  meted  out 
their  deserts.  Such  journals  as  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,  the  Tribune,  Boston  Liberator,  Times,  In- 
dependent and  Post  have  done  more  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  this  patriotic  war,  than  all  other  instru- 
mentalities put  together.  They  have  not  only  stim- 
ulated their  readers  to  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slave  property,  but  have  en- 
deavored, by  every  possible  device,  to  foment  dis- 
content against  the  Administration  and  its  agents. 
They  ought  to  be  silenced  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  secession  newspapers  have  been  silenced,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  closing  up  of  their  offices 
will  be  the  ultimate  sequel  of  the  measures  which 
the  President  is  so  wisely  adopting  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  the  country.  He  is  meeting  the  crisis 
nobly,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  with  him  in 
his  determined  efforts  to  put  down  both 
and  anti-slavery  treason. — New  York  Herald, 


A  Question  of  Law.  Fremont  having  once  pro- 
claimed martial  law  in  Missouri,  as  it  is  admitted  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  and  having  also,  by  his  powers  as 
military  chief,  and  under  the  construction  of  the  law 
of  nations  given  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  speech 
in  1842,  liberated  the  slaves  of  rebels,  can  his  act  be 
annulled  by  himself,  or  even  modified  by  any  other 
authority^  In  other  words,  can  men  once  declared 
free  be  again  reduced  to  slavery  by  any  color  of  law  1 
The  question  is  profoundly  interesting,  as  it  affects 
the  condition  of  all  the  slaves  of  rebel  owners  now 
within  the  military  juris^notion  of  Gonial  Piemoute-  - 
FJvtuing  fosz. 

Nail  this  question  just  here.  The  proclamation 
of  General  Fremont  has  already  given  the  Admin- 
istration sufficient  trouble,  and,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  would,  if  its  principle  were  universally 
adopted,  make  the  war"  interminable.  There  is  no 
question  of  law  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  question  of 
no  law,  of  actual  revolution.  The  proclamation  of 
Fremont  gave  no  slave  his  freedom. 

We  have  printed  a  deed  of  manumission  made  by 
General  Fremont  to  a  slave,  under  his  own  procla- 
mation. The  deed  is  waste  paper,  so  far  as  any  law 
is  concerned.  If  the  slave  were  hereafter  to  plead 
it  in  any  court,  it  would  be  treated  as  a  nullity.  A 
captain  or  a  corporal  in  any  regiment  could  make 
as  good  a  deed  of  manumission,  for  any  legal  effect 
that  it  would  have. 

The  notion,  that  General  Fremont's  declaration 
of  martial  law  gives  him  the  power  as  military  chief 
to  do  what  seemeth  him  good,  would  present  a  curi- 
ous phase  if  he  should  happen  to  sell  a  free  negro 
or  a  free  white  man  into  slavery.  And  yet  he  could 
do  this  with  quite  as  much  authority  as  he  could  free 
a  slave.  Martial  Law  is  a  sounding  phrase,  but  it 
means  only  the  temporary  substitution  of  a  military 
power  for  the  operation  of  police  laws,  and  it  does 
not  suspend  the  great  principles  of  law  which  gov- 
ern property. 

In  this  question,  which  we  prophesied  on  Tues- 
day morning  would  be  raised,  if  the  proclamation  of 
General  Fremont  were  to  be  adopted  as  the  "  way 
to  carry  on  the  war,"  we  recognize  the  difficulty 
which  the  President  is  determined  to  avoid.  There 
is  a  party  at  the  North  who  would  prefer  to  see  the 
South  plunged  into  hopeless  destruction  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  expensive  war,  rather  thau  have  them 
lay  down  their  arms  to-day  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  the  party  which  continues  to  circulate 
weekly  in  Boston  its  motto,  that  "  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  a  covenant  with  death-  and  an  agree- 
ment with  hell."  These  gentry  would  gladly  have 
freedom  to  the  slaves  of  all  rebels  proclaimed  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  when  the  Constitution  was 
pleaded  as  the  protection  of  all  property  not  con- 
fiscated by  due  and  regular  process  of  law,  would 
appeal  to  this  motto,  which  they  have  flaunted  in 
our  faces  through  all  these  times  of  trial  and  battle 
for  the  Constitution,  and  tell  us  that  we  had  by  our 
own  acts  admitted  its  truth.  For  they  have  all 
along  contended  that  the  right  of  the  slave  to  his 
freedom  overrides  Constitution  and  law. 

General  Fremont  made  a  great  mistake  in  his 
proclamation.  It  was  not  so  much  his  own  error  as 
that  of  his  friends,  who  urged  him  to  this  declara- 
tion of  emancipation,  and  promised  him  the  united 
voice  of  a  great  party  in  the  North  to  sustain  him. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  more  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  Administration  than  any  event  since  the  battle 
of  Manassas;  and  those  persons  who  sustain  the 
Fremont  proclamation  against  the  President's  letter 
of  modification,  are  opening  a  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Uniqn  which  will  be  of  ter- 
rible width.  The  President  is  not  in  the  rear  of  his 
Major- General,  as  one  of  our  contemporaries  has 
intimated,  but  decidedly  in  advance,  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  all  good  men  to 
follow  their  leader. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


JUUjtiott*. 


The  Abolition  Wait..  The  doleful  wailings  of 
the  abolition  prints  over  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Gen. 
Fremont  develop  fully  their  sufferings.  It  has 
another  effect  among  prints  which  pretend  to  be 
strongly  for  the  Union,  while  they  would  really  make 
the  suppression  of  rebellion  a  war  for  emancipation — 
which  would  destroy  the  Union.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  letter  is  a  complete  solvent  of  the  roily  ma- 
terials hitherto  afloat  in  the  community.  It  has  clear- 
ed public  sentiment  of  many  doubts  and  hesitations 
entertained  by  many  honest,  men  to  find  that  only 
honest  purposes  were  entertained  by  the  administra- 
tion— it  will  bring  ten  times  the  courage  and  strength 
to  di<-  support  of  die  government,  and  it  has  precipi- 
tated the  emancipation  element  to  the  bottom.  It 
will  be  more  and  more  dangerous  to  attempt  to  mix 
it  in  the  pending  conflicts  again. — Boston  Courier. 

gar"  Let  the  Abolition  journals  denounce  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ;  he  will  gain  ten  supporters  for  every  one  he 
loses  by  showi  nj^iis  resolute  determination  to  stand 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  to  the  greatest 

graetieable  extent.  As  we  stated,  on  Monday,  the 
'resident  has,  thus  far,  given  no  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  emancipationists.  The  avowal  of  any  such  poli- 
cy would  bo  instarrtjbfcdestruetive  to  all  hope  or  re- 
storing the  Union,  no  army  could  be  kept  to  fight 
for  emancipation.-  -BuJ/'alo  Courier. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA  IN  ITS  RELATIONS 
TO  SLAVERY. 

The  official  instructions  issued  by  the  Washington 
Secretary  of  War,  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
military  officers  are  to  deal  with  fugitive  slaves  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern sections  of  the  American  Union,  are  sufficient, 
even  were  there  no  other  evidence,  to  prove  that 
the  idea  that  the  Northern  States,  either  directly  or 
ndirectly,  fight  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  a  per- 
verse and  wilful  delusion.  Both  in  the  general 
principle  or  doctrine  on  which  it  proceeds,  and  in 
the  practical  rules  it  lays  down,  the  document  dis- 
plays the  fact  that  the  Washington  Government  re- 
gards slavery  as  a  thing  to  be  kept  as  uninjuredas 
possible  during  the  war,  and,  where  unavoidably  in- 
jured, to  be  redintegrated  on  the  restoration  of 
peace.  The  word  "  slave,"  indeed,  is  never  used, 
the  usual  preference  being  given  to  the  euphony 
first  introduced  by  the  Constitution  of  1787,  of 
"  persons  held  to  service  " ;  but,  throughout,  the  said 
person  is  referred  to,  not  as  a  man  having  any  nat- 
ural rights  or  feelings,  but  as  a  chattel,  to  be  dealt 
with  solely  according  to  the  merits  or  demerits,  not 
of  itself,  but  of  its  owner.  The  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  that  "  all  existing  rights  in  all  the  States  be 
fully  respected  and  maintained  "— the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  of  "  all  constitutional  rights  of 
States,"  being  indeed  proclaimed  as  the  one  object 
of  the  war.  "  Hence,"  continues  the  Secretary  of 
War,  "■  no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from 
service  within  the  States  and  Territories  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  Union  is  fully  acknowledged." 
In  other  words,  the  Northern  army  is  not  only  to 
"respect  and  maintain"  slavery  where  it  exists,  but 
also  to  respect  and  maintain  that  law  or  article  of 
the  Constitution  which  enacts  the  seizure  and  res- 
toration of  slaves  flying  for  freedom  to  places  where 
slavery  does  not  exist.  The  only  exception  made 
to  this  rule  is  the  unavoidable  one  of  cases  where, 
owing  to  insurrection,  the  laws  of  the  Union  as  to 
slavery  and  fugitive  slaves  "  cannot  be  effectually 
enforced  " — in  which  case,  it  is  declared  to  be  "  obvi- 
ous that  the  rights  dependent  upon  the  execution  of 
those  laws  must  temporarily  fall."  Therefore,  fugi- 
tive slaves  from  States  in  insurrection  are  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  a  record  is  to  be  kept  of  each  case,  particularly 
of  the  fact  whether  the  owner  of  the  fugitive  was 
"  loyal  or  disloyal,"  with  a  view  to  some  ultimate 
arrangement,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated.  In 
addition,  the  army  is  instructed  by  no  means  to  pre- 
vent "  the  return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service  from 
which  he  may  have  escaped,"  and  "  not  in  any  way 
to  encourage  such  servants  to  leave  the  lawful  ser- 
vice of  their  masters."  How  can  such  a  war  be 
called,  in  any  sense  or  degree,  a  war  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  ?  It  would  be  incomparably  more  easy 
to  prove  it  a  war  for  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  slavery — for  that  institution,  with  all  its  accesso- 
ries, is  to  be  enforced  wherever  Northern  arms  pre- 
vail, and  to  be  relaxed  and  endangered  wherever 
Northern  arms  fail.  Slaves  escaping  from  South 
Carolina,  where  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
authority,  will  be  free — at  least,  until  the  peace ; 
slaves  escaping  from  Maryland,  where  the  Federal 
Government  is  supreme,  will  be  forced  back  into 
slavery.  Slave-owners  remaining  loyal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  to  be  rewarded  by  having 
their  fugitive  slaves  returned;  slave-owners  disloyal 
to  the  Federal  Government  arc  to  be  punished  by 
their  fugitive  slaves  being  made  free — so  that  the 
more  support  the  Federal  Government  receives  in 
the  South,  the  less  emancipation,  and  the  less  sup- 
port the  more  emancipation.  Of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, no  account  is  made ;  but  it  is  by  the  main- 
tenance of  slavery,  or  the  retention  of  their  slaves, 
that  both  districts  and  individuals  are  to  be  rewarded 
for  supporting  a  government  which  is  yet  declared 
to  be  fighting  for  the  abolition  of  the  very  system, 
by  support  of  which  it  thus  offers  to  pay  for  support 
of  itself. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  even  this  additional 
and  apparently  conclusive  piece  of  evidence,  as  to 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  will  not  be  accepted  by 
those  who  choose,  under  one  motive  or  another,  to 
represent  this  unhappy  war  as  having  for  its  object 
the  abolition,  or  at  least  restriction,  of  slavery ;  for 
the  truth  has  before  been  often  or  always  as  plainly 
manifested,  both  by  facts  and  by  the  explicit  and 
official  words  of  those  on  whom  this  compliment  is 
forced,  alike  without  warrant  and  without  welcome. 
All  that  has  been  said,  and  all  that  has  been  done — 
every  speech  made  by  any  man  of  office  or  author- 
ity— every  State  paper,  from  the  original  Constitu- 
tion down  to  the  latest  President's  Message — go 
towards  proving  that  neither  in  pretence  nor  in 
practical  tendency  is  this  a  war  against  slavery — nay, 
that  slavery  has  been  promoted  by  the  political  sys- 
tem for  which  the  Federal  Government  is  fighting, 
more  than  it  could  have  been  promoted  under  any 
other  system,  and  would  be  incomparab^vaore  in- 
jured and  endangered  by  the  failure  than  by  the 
success  of  that  Government.  It  is  very  natural  and 
right,  looking  merely  at  the  fact  that  the  Northern 
States  are  free  and  , the  Southern  States  slavebold- 
ing,  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  Northerns;  but,  before 
concluding  that  the  free  States  are  fighting  with 
any  intention  of  abolishing  or  even  impairing  sla- 
very, we  are  bound  to  look  at  the  facts,  or  at  least 
to  listen  to  what  they  themselves  say — in  which  ease 
it  may  be  found  that  the  Northerns  must,  on  their 
own  confession,  be  held  not  only  as  not  fighting 
against  slavery,  but  as  fighting  for  a  renewal  of  their 
own  participation  in  a  sin  from  which  the  violence 
and  disloyalty  of  their  Southern  neighbors  had  luck- 
ily set  them  free. 

What  is  the  most  popular  and  compendious  form 
in  which  the  Northerners  themselves  state  the  ob- 
ject of  their  fighting?  That  they  fight  for  "the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  In  two  con- 
secutive sentences,  Mr.  Bright  lately  said  that  the 
Northerns  fought  for  the  Constitution,  and  virtually 
for  the-  abolition  of  slavery.  Well,  what  does  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  say  about  sla- 
very? Does  it  prohibit  or  abolish,  or  even  restrict 
or  discourage,  that  "institution"?  On  the  com 
trary,  it  assumes  its  existence,  its  continuance,  and 
its  moral  lawfulness.  It  mentions  it,  though  but  by 
a  euphonism,  only  to  protect  it,  and  to  make  every 
inch  of  United  States  territory,  and  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  more  or  lews  a  participator  in  the 
system,  without  any  power  of  choosing  or  refusing 
that  participation.  On  tho  question  of  fugitive 
slaves,  the.  Constitution  is  perfectly  explicit.  There 
have  been  fierce  disputes  as  to  the  machinery  by 
which  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  should  Tie  ac- 
complished within  certain  of  the  free  States;  but 
there  is  no  dispute  at  all  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution imposes  the  duty  of  recapture  or  resloral 
on  every  State  and  Ovary  citizen.  The  words  are— 
"  Nu  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  State, 

ler  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 

in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 


discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  i 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  due."  Though  the  powers  of 
separate  action  retained  by  each  State  were,  in  all 
departments  but  that  of  foreign  relations,  almost 
nothing  short  of  sovereign,  the  Constitution  made 
one  exception — no  State  was  allowed  to  make  any 
law  practically  repudiating  slavery,  or  even  refusing 
to  become  an  actual  sharer  in  its  guilt.  This  is  a 
Constitution  from  which,  it  might  be  thought,  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  would  fight  to  get  free,  not  to  main- 
tain and  enforce.  By  the  secession  of  the  slave 
States,  the  Northern  States  became  both  able  and 
entitled  to  slip  their  neck  from  the  yoke,  and  to  be- 
come as  free  of  connection  with  slavery  as  is  Canada 
or  New  Brunswick;  but  they  prefer  going  into  a 
fratricidal  war,  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
slave-hunters  aud  kidnappers  by  constitutional  com- 
pact. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  or  supposed  that,  though 
the  Constitution  for  which  the  Northerns  are  fighting 
is  a  Constitution  which  sanctions  and  perpetuates 
slavery,  it  is  or  was  the  object  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  of  the  party  it  represents,  to  alter  or 
modify  the  Constitution  in  a  sense  adverse  to  sla- 
very, or  perhaps  to  proceed  adversely  to  slavery  in 
spite  of  the  Constitution.  Again,  the  facts  are  just 
to  the  opposite  effect.  President  Buchanan,  who 
initiated  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, proposed,  among  his  last  official  acts,  cer- 
tain "  Explanatory  Amendments  on  the  Constitu- 
tion," to  the  effect  of  making  the  whehiStates 
formally  renew  their  recognition  of  slavery,  an3~en— 
gage  to  take  more  effective  measures  than  hereto- 
fore for  its  protection  and  perpetuation.  But  Mr. 
Buchanan,  though  strongly  condemning  the  seces- 
sion of  the  South,  and  meeting  it  by  force,  was,  it 
will  be  said,  a  member  of  that  American  party 
which  looked  most  favorably  on  "  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution." Well,  then,  what  said  the  present  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  election  was  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  Southern  secession  ?  Neither 
in  his  messages,  nor  in  any  other  document,  has  he 
ever  said  a  word  indicating  that  he  desired  to  lay 
the  lightest  touch  upon  slavery  or  any  of  its  accesso- 
ries or  buttresses — which  of  itself  would  be  enough 
for  the  present  purpose.  But,  moreover,  he  indi- 
cated a  good  deal  quite  to  the  contrary  effect.  In 
his  Inaugural  Message  on  the  4th  March,  his  first 
anxiety  was  to  say  again,  as  he  claimed  to  have 
often  said  before,  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  sla- 
vey in  the  States  where  it  exists,"  and  to  point  out 
that  the  party  who  chose  him  as  their  candidate  had 
accepted  the  same  declaration  as  "  their  platform, 
and  as  a  law  to  themselves  and  to  me."  He  re- 
minded all  concerned  that  there  was  a  constitutional 
obligation  to  restore  fugitive  slaves,  and  suggested 
that  that  obligation  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
most  effective  means.  Finally,  he  approved  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  "to  the 
effect  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  in- 
terfere with  the  domestic  institutions  of  States,  in- 
cluding that  of  persons  held  to  service";  adding, 
"  I  have  no  objection  to  that  being  made  express  and 
irrevocable."  In  the  face  of  such  deeds,  it  is  in  vain 
to  say  that  this  unhappy  war  is  for  any  such  noble 
object  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  for  anything 
better  than  to  maintain  by  force  a  Union  which  has 
ceased  to  exist  by  consent,  and  during  the  existence 
of  which  slavery  has  grown  and  prevailed  more 
than  under  any  other  political  system  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  number  of  slaves  in  North  America 
was  not  greatly  above  half  a  million:  it  is  now  four 
millions.  If  the  free  States  of  the  Union,  great 
in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  physical  aud  moral 
strength,  had  been  as  unimplicated  and  untram- 
melled in  the  matter  of  slavery  as  is  Canada  or  any 
other  separate  country,  we  should  have  seen  no  such 
growth — the  untying  of  the  hand  and  tongue  of  the 
North  by  separation  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, be  among  the  most  effective  means  of  caus- 
ing that  growth  to  stop,  and  the  whole  Upas  tree  to 
rot  and  totter.— Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


.  AMERICA. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  exciting  political  topic 
at  home,  we  may  once  more  refer  to  affairs  across 
the  Atlantic. 

The  recent  disaster  to  the  Northern  army,  magni- 
fied as  it  has  been  by  the  Times  paper,  cannot  in  the 
least  change  the  original  features  of  the  war.  The 
broad  facts  still  remain,  that  the  Southern  States  re- 
belled without  provocation  or  oven  cause :  that 
they  have  been  most  shamefully  aided  and  abetted 
bv  Lord  John  Russell,  under  the  poor  plea  of  neu- 
trality: that  dignifying  the  rebels  with  the  prepos- 
terous title  of  a  belligerent  power,  he  has  recognized 
their  right  to  hire  hundreds  of  blood-thirsty  pirates 
who  infest  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
free  leave  and  license  from  the  Southern  traitors  to 
kill,  burn,  and-destroy.  American  papers  say  that 
Lord  John  Russell  invited  the  Rebel  Commissioners 
to  dine  with  him;  and,  further,  that  both  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  John  have  admitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  that  they  committed  a  serious  error 
in  acknowledging  the  Rebel  States  as  a  belligerent 
power.  Of  course,  they  were  wrong;  but  the  nui- 
sance is,  that  their  apology  does  not  set  matters  right. 
We  knew  they  were  wrong  at  the  time,  and  said  so.' 
"They  evidently  regarded  the  cotton  interest  as  all- 
important:  but  we  shall  have  cotton,  whether  the 
Northern  States  quell  the  rebellion  at  once,  or  not. 
Lord  John's  unhappy  aud  unwise  abetting  of  Ameri- 
can treason  has  merely  prolonged  the  warfare.  The 
Northern  men,  who  are  mainly  Anglo-Saxons,  will 
never  yield  to  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Creole  blood 
of  the  South  ;  and  the  rebellion  never  could  have 
attained  its  present  height,  but  for  the  moral  support 
given  to  it  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

As  to  the  recent  light  at  Bull's  Run,  according  to 
the  most  reliable  information,  both  parties  were  re- 
treating from  each  other  at  the  same  time.  We 
hear  that  very  little  of  the  Times'*  statements  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  sympathy  of  Mr.  Russell  with 
slavery  and  the  South  is  apparent  in  nearly  every 
line  he  writes;  and  its  effect  is  to  annoy  and  ex- 
asperate the  Northern  people,  who  have  enough  on 
their  hands  at  present  without  having  a  fresh  crop  of 
ill-feeling  against  England  forced  upon  them.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  sad  want  of  personal  courage 
exhibited  on  both  sides.  The  state  of  military  dis- 
cipline is  evidently  also  most  fearfully  bad,  and  the 
fact  of  regiments  marching  oil'  a.  field  of  battle  be- 
cause their  three  months  was  up,  and  being  received 

with  enthusiasm  on  arriving  Lome,  is  to  us  most  un- 
accountable. If  this  stall*  of  Ihings  is  to  continue, 
the  contest,  may  lie  prolonged  lor  many  years.  In 
the.  meantime,  the  sympathy  of  the  ['higlish  people  is 
with  the  North.  What,  uttder-plotting  there  may  be 
for  making  a  separate  nation  or  the  South,  and  put- 
ting a  Bonaparte  to  rule  over  it,  we  know  not;  and, 
noUilhst.'tnding    Mr.    liussell   and   the    Tunis,   it  is 

pretty  certain  that  neither  Queen  Victoria  nor  the 
people  of  England  would  allow  an  English  prince  to 

reign  over  a  slave  country.-     />u.r/,iii</haiiishirc  .!</- 

wjrtisar,  ^England,)  August  -in/A,  1801. 


A  POLITICAL  CATECHISM  FOR  CHILDREN. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  United  States  that  our  chil- 
dren imbibe  political  knowledge  almost  with  their 
mother's  milk,  and  that  our  boys  at  school  possess  an 
experience  o£"political  affairs  which  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  average  citizens  of  most  foreign  countries. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  Political  Catechism,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prepared  by  some  very  sensible 
American  matron  for  the  sake  of  her  boys,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  young  men  of  all  ages  : 

Question — What  is  a  Democrat,  mamma? 

Answer — A  Democrat,  my  dear,  is  a  defunct  spe- 
cies, of  which  you  will  find  a  finely  preserved  stuffed 
specimen  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  In  their  day, 
Democrats  were  hearty  patriots  who  sought  the  good 
of  the  whole  country.  These  Democrats  have  now 
gone  to  the  wars,  and  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
country  against  traitors.  Nobody  calls  himself  a 
Democrat  now-a-days  except  broken  down  politicians 
who  have  no  honest  means  of  living,  and  who  assume 
that  title  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  cheat  and  steal. 

Question — What  is  a  Republican,  minima? 

Answer — Republicans,  my  dear,  were  people  who 
sought  to  prevent  slavery  entering  the  national  ter- 
ritories. As  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
(and  other  places  besides,  perhaps,)  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  settled  by  the  great  rebellion  of  the  slave- 
holders under  Jetf.  Davis  and  other  traitors,  there 
are  no  Republicans  left  now,  except  a  few  persons 
who  desire  places  in  the  Custom  House. 
-  Question — What  is  a  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee, mamma  ? 

Answer— The  Democratic  State  Committee,  my 
dear,  is  composed  of  dead  bodies  which  are  so  offen- 
sive in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  that  no  one  has 
had  the  charity  to  bury  them.  In  November  next, 
this  unpleasant  job  will  be  done  by  the  people  at 
large. 

Question — What  is  a  Breckinridge  Democrat? 

Answer— A  Breckinridge  Democrat  Is  a  person 
who  desires  to  see  this  Union  overthrown,  and  the 
rebellion  of  Jeff.  Davis  successful. 

Question — What  do  the  Breckinridge  Democrats 
want,  mamma  ? 

Answer — A  very  natural  question,  my  dear.  Some 
of  them  want  offices  under  Jeff.  Davis;  one  wants 
licenses  to  sell  Southern  lottery  tickets ;  another 
owns  slaves,  and  wants  to  bring  them  to  New 
York;  others  have  money  owing  them  at  the  South, 
aud  would  like  to  get  it ;  but  most  of  them  arc  mere 
vagabonds  who  want  to  see  anarchy  established,  in 
the  hope  of  making  something  out  of  it. 

Question — What  is  coercion,  mamma? 

Answer — Coercion  is  resisting  a  robber  who  tries 
to  plunder  y_ou. 

Question— What  -is  compromise  ? 

Answer — Compromise  "is  giving  the  robber  your 
purse,  your  watch,  your  coat,  aud  j^ouHjoots,  on  con- 
dition that  he  leaves  you  your  shirt  colTaT.-^ 

Question — What  is  a  fratricidal  war? 

Answer — A  fratricidal  war  is  putting  down  thieves 
and  traitors  who  happen  to  be  your  fellow-country- 
men. The  United  States  engaged  in  a  fratricidal 
war  when  they  chased  and  caught  the  traitor  Burr; 
and  they  would  have  undertaken  a  fratricidal  war 
against  the  traitor  Arnold  in  uncommonly  short  or- 
der, if  they  could  have  got  at  him. 

Question — What  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? 

Answer — The  liberty  of  the  press,  as  understood 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  is  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing what  you  will,  provided  no  one  is  injured 
thereby;  but  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  understood 
by  the  friends  of  Jeff.  Davis,  is  the  right  of  playing 
the  sneak-thief  when  one  has  not  the  courage  to  play 
the  burglar. 

Question — What  is  State  sovereignty  ? 

Answer— State  sovereignty,  my  dear,  is  a  fine 
phrase  under  which  bad  men  choose  the  laws  which 
they  will  obey,  and  the  laws  which  they  will  break. 
It  is  anarchy  raised  into  a  system. 

Q. — What  is  neutrality,  mamma? 

A. — Neutrality,  my  dear,  is  meanly  shirking  your 
your  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  helping  the  enemy  in  a 
cowardly,  underhand  way.  A  man  who  stands  and 
sees  a  poor  fellow  beaten  to  death  by  a  rowdy  is  a 
neutral,  and  the  model  of  those  who  are  neutral  in 
the  present  war. 

Q. — What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  war  ? 

A. — This  war,  my  dear,  is  the  fast  dying  struggle 
of  slavery  as  a  political  power.  If  you  have  read  his- 
tory aright,  you  must  have  learned  that  all  great  and 
powerful  systems  or  bodies  die  hard.  The  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  the  divine  right  monarchies,  the 
feudal  oligarchies,  all  struggled  very  hard  before 
they  gave  way  to  common  sense  aud  the  rights 
of  tho  people.  Just  so  slavery,  as  an  element  of  po- 
litical power,  is  now  making  its  last  dyiug  struggle, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  fight  to  the 
last.  But  if  you  have  read  your  Bible  right,  and 
have  the  true  instincts  of  a  free-born  American  boy 
in  you,  you  cannot  doubt  how  the  contest  will  end. 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  IT? 

Slavery  is  the  fountain  of  our  national  troubles. 
No  subterfuge  can  evade  this  self-evident  proposition. 
Known  to  be  the  sum  of  all  villanies,  it  has  heretofore 
been  treated,  even  at  the  North,  as,i,f  there  were  a  pe- 
culiar sanctity  belonging  to  it,  which  none  should 
dare  to  invade. 

Its  history  for  the  last  sixty  years  shows  that  it  has 
reduced  the  whole  region  where  it  exists  to  barbar- 
ism, and  caused  Northern  men  to  be  treated,  habit- 
ually, with  a  savage  brutality,  which  the  aborigines 
would  have  regarded  with  abhorrence. 

The  same  spirit  is  now  manifested  by  them  upon 
the  battle-field  toward  the  wounded  and  prisoners. 
It  causes  one's  blood  to  boil  in  his  veins  to  read  of 
the  horrible  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  disarmed, 
defenceless,  and  wounded  men.  Hell  itself  seems  to 
be  let  loose  when  these  ehivalric  bloodhounds,  trained 
in  the  school  of  Slavery,  have  the  chance  to  gorge 
their  hate  upon  the  prostrate  bodies  of  fallen  men. 
At  the  recital  of  their  doings  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  indignation  burns  in  our  breast,  and  our 
involuntary  exclamation  is,  "  Let  these  atrocities  be 
avenged. " 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  this  spirit 
is  justifiable  in  war,  beyond  the  present  exhibition 
of  diabolical  malice,  anil  ascertain  whether  these 
I  hiugs  are  not  the  necessary  outgrowth  from  existing 

institutions;  and  so  whether  we  ought  not,  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  to  expunge  the  cause,  rather 
1h;in  c\ ha u st  our  energies  upon  a  mere  transitory  in- 
cident. 

Slavery  exists :  its  teachings,  its  example,  its  in- 
lluence,  its  animating  spirit  have  produced,  as  legit- 
imate iiuits.au  utter  demoralization,  in  lite,  in  re- 
ligion, and  in  social  duties,  among  nil  classes  at.  the 
South.  A  reckless  contempt,  oi'  justice;  murders 
without  number  among  themselves;    denial    of    llic 

rights  of  property  and  persons  of  strangers  \  and, 

finally,  the  present  war.  ami  all  the  atrocious  cruel- 
lies which  mark  its  progress. 

Now  it.  is  very  certain  that  ever  so  severe  punish- 
ment, inllicled  upon  the  monsters  who,  upon  the  de 


-erted  field  in  Virginia,  made  themselves  a  loathing, 
a  detestation  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  human- 
ity, will  not  correct  the  evil.  We  have  borne  with 
it  and  its  hideous  fruits  for  sixty  years,  with  a  pa- 
tience, forbearance,  and  sympathy,  which  on  the  sur- 
face would  seem  justified,  rather  by  the  maxims  of 
Christianity  than  by  those  of  patriotism  ;  but  which, 
on  examination,  will  be  found  at  war  alike  with  both. 

Slavery  has  begotten  all  our  national  calamities, 
and  upon  that  should  our  vengeance  fall.  We  are 
in  a  state  of  actual  war.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare;  and 
few  will  question  their  right  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  deadly  Upas,  who.ie  poisonous  fruits  have  already 
blasted  our  prosperity,  and  filled  our  land  with 
lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe.  Slavery  has 
no  right  under  heaven,  save  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est ;  but  at  this  moment  it  is  used  with  prodigious  en- 
ergy to  strengthen  the  strongholds  of  rebellion,  and 
to  cripple  the  authority  of  our  constituted  Govern- 
ment. The  war  power  should  be  summoned  into  ac- 
tive exercise;  and  Congress,  nerving  itself  with  the 
firmness  of  right  and  patriotism,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  should  decree  by  a  solemn  edict  that  Slavery 
is  abolished  on  this  North  American  Continent,  from 
this  time  henceforth  and  forever. 

The  people  all  seem  prepared  for  such  an  event. 
Nine  out  of  ten  will  tell  you  "  it  must  come  to  that  at 
last."  Now  is  the  time  for  the  glorious  consumma- 
tion. If  some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  true 
men  in  the  loyal  States,  let  it  be  done ;  but  "  when 
the  hour  of  emancipation  shall  have  struck,"  the  Se- 
cessionists of  1860  will  not  probably  speak  of  their 
right  to  indemnity;  they  have  just  given  acquittanee 
of  it  in  cannon  balls. 

But  let  no  lion  obstruct  the  way ;  let  no  cowardice 
or  squeamishness  about  one  man's  right  to  another 
man's  blood  and  muscle  unnerve  the  hand  of  the  pa- 
triot. 

High  above  and  beyond  these  surface  reasons  for 
such  a  course  of  policy,  which  commend  themselves 
to  every  man's  conscience,  others  rise  of  surpassing 
national  importance. 

First:  The  fact  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  undeni- 
able, that  whether  the  United  States  constitute  one, 
two,  or  half  a  dozen  governments,  no  solid  peacecaj 
ever  revisit  us,  or  shed  its  beuignant^§ams~6n  our 
unhappy  land,  while  slavery  endures  with  them,  and 
it  is  a  simple  but  tremendously  significant  question 
whether  we  shall  protect  and  foster  this  spawn  of  the 
cocatrice  to  dishonor  our  country,  paralyze  every  no- 
ble and  generous  sentiment,  and  dye  the  green  fields 
and  crystal  waters  of  our  beloved  land  with  frater- 
nal blood  for  generations  yet  to  come ;  or  by  ono 
sublime  and  illustrious  act,  challenging  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  wipe  out  the  desolating  and  damn- 
ing scourge  at  once  aud  forever. 

And,  Second:  In  this  war,  waged  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  slavery  with  savage  barbarity,  uo  weapon, 
no  armies,  no  navies,  no  blockades,  no  victories,  no 
compromises,  no  hollow  conventions,  can  be  a  hun- 
dredth part  so  effective  in  securing  an  earl}-,  solid, 
asdjasting  peace,  and  a  united  country,  as  the  eman- 
cipation stthe  slaves. 

Third:  L°t>a  decree  for  that  emancipation  go 
forth,  and  no  other ^Ujtry  on  earth  can  recognize 
the  independence  of  flwl§5tri^<w(A  slavery,  without 
fastening  upon  itself  the  exeeratJQiiWof  all  the 
civilized  world. 

Fourth:  Such  an  edict  would  effectually^BI 
ate  that  blood-red  stain  upon  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion— the  slave  trade. 

And,  Fifth ;  It  will  redound  to  our  everlasting  glo- 
ry, and  to  the  enduring  welfare  of  our  whole  coun- 
try, both  North  and  South. — New  York  Tribune. 


SEQUESTRATION    AT   THE   SOUTH. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  of  Monday  gives  an  ab- 
stract of  a  very  important  bill  passed  by  the  South- 
ern Congress,  shortly  before  its  adjournment,  for  the 
sequestration  of  all  Northern  property  found  in  the 
South.  The  following  is  the  principal  legislative 
clause  : — ■ 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States: — That  all  and  every  the  lands,  tenements 
and  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  rights  aud 
credits  within  these  Confederate  States,  and^very 
right  and  interest  therein  held,  owned,  possessed,  or 
enjoyed  by  or  for  any  alien  enemy  since  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  May,  1861,  except  such  debts  due  to  an 
alien  enemy  as  may  have  been  paid  into  the  Treas^ 
ury  of  any  one  of  the  Confederate  States  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  law,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
sequestrated  by  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  shall  be  held  for  the  full  iudemuity  of  any  true 
and  loyal  citizen,  a  resident  of  these  Confederate 
States,  or  other  person  aiding  said  Confederate 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war  between 
said  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  for  which  he  may  suffer  auy  loss  or  in- 
jury under  the  act  of  the  United  States  to  which  this 
act  is  retaliatory,  or  under  any  other  act  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  of  any  State  thereof,  authorizing  the 
seizure  or  confiscation  of  the  property  of  citizeus  or 
residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  other  person 
aiding  said  Confederate  States,  and  the  same  shall 
be  seized  and  disposed  of  as  provided  for  in  this  act : 
Provided,  however,  When  the  estate,  property,  or 
rights  to  be  affected  by  this  aet  were  or  are  within 
some  State  of  this  Confederacy,  -which  has  become 
such  since  said  twenty-first  day  of  May,  then  this 
act  shall  operate  upon  aud  as  to  such  estate,  proper- 
ty, or  rights,  aud  all  persons  claiming  the  same  from 
and  after  the  day  such  State  became  a  member  of 
this  Confederacy,  and  not  before  :  Provided,  further, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to 
the  stocks  or  other  public  securities  of  the  Confo3br- 
ato  Government,  or  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy, held  or  owned  by  an  alien  enemy,  or  to 
any  debt,  obligation,  or  sum  due  from  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  or  any  of  the  States  to  such  alien 
enemy.  And  provided,  also,  That  the  previsions  of 
this  act  shall  not  embrace  the  property  of  citizens  or 
residents  of  either  of  the  States  ot  Delaware,  Mary- 
laud,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  or  the  District  0\'  t'olmii- 
bia,  or  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  or 
the  Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas,  except  such 
ot'  said  citizens  or  residents  as  shall  commit  actual 
hostilities  against  the  Confederate  States,  or  aid  or 
abet  the  United  States  in  the  existing  war  against 
the  Confederate  States." 

Sections,  9  to  in.  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
receivers  in  each  county,  anil  impose  a  penalty  of 
Jf'2,000  on  all  who  may  endeavor  to  Conceal  the 
ownership  of  property  belonging  to  alien  enemies. 

Section  l-l  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three 

commissioners    to    take   charge    of  the    sequestration 
fund,  and  to  hear  and  decide  on  all  claims   > 


Two  Thotjsand  Contraband  Si  lves.  Gen- 
eral Wool  has  scut  to  Washington  ('or  instructions 
touching  the  course  to  be  pursued   m  ith   • 

staves,  two  thousand  of  whom  are  now  at   Fortress 

Monro',  lie  is  ordered  to  scud  to  Washington  all 
whom  lie  can  spare,  the  men  to  be  set  to  work  mi 
intrenclmients,  the  women  to  he  employed  in  the 
camp  kitchens,  and  paid  lor  their  services. 
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ISRAEL  SMITTEN  AT   AI. 

BY  LIEUT.  GENKltAL  T.  PBUUONET  THOMPSON. 

That  all  which  is  written  is  written  for  our  in- 
struction, is  as  true  in  one  department  of  history  as 
in  another. 

Among  those  records  which  tell  of  the  first  move- 
ments among  mankind  towards  purer  manners  and 
more  rational  belief,  are  things  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness  and  in  military  taetics.  The  boldest 
ofpartisans  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  generalship 
of  Gideon,  and"  the  craftiest  of  dabblers  with  the 
aceursed  tiling  a  warning  from  the  discomfiture 
at  Ai. 

Here  were  men,  who,  in  spite  of  light  and  knowl- 
edge, chose  to  fight  without  a  cause,  or  with  repudia- 
tion of  the  cause  which  had  carried  their  forefathers 
through  events  wonderful  and  great.  Of  course, 
there  were  varieties  among  the  sinners.  Some  only 
thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  war  for  ex- 
isting differences,  and  lived  in  hope  that  a  snug 
compromise  of  some  kind  might  return  them  to  the 
flesh-pots  where  their  souls  would  be.  And  some, 
perhaps,  had  the  downright  love  of  strange  women 
m  their  hearts,  and  grieved  to  lose  the  pleasant 
foraging  there  would  be  among  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines. 

And  so,  to  it  they  went,  and  came  beaten  away. 
"Waiv'insr,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  what  might 
be  the  miraculous  part,  they  were  men  committing 
the  earthly  folly  of  going  the.  half-witted  way  to 
work.  It  is  not  on  record  whether  they  had  news- 
papers that  set  them  on ;  but  it  certainly  was  not 
Joshua,  except  as  he  weakly  gave  way  to  the  men 
who  pretended  to  have  "  viewed  Ai."  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  advice,  whether  in  Montecueuli  or 
in  Marshal  Saxe,  that  a  commander-in-chief  should 
see  things  with  his  own  eyes, 

But  there  have  been  later  lessons  and  wider. 
When  Napoleon  went  to  Moscow,  he  might  have 
carried  all  before  him,  even  after  difficulties  began 
to  press  upon  him,  if  he  could  have  found  in  his 
heart  to  declare  the  rcestablishment  of  Foland,  and 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia;  in  other  words, 
if  he  would  have  made  himself  a  cause.  But  he 
preferred  the  destruction  of  his  army  and  the  tramp- 
ling of  France  under  the  hoofs  of  her  enemies. 
And  for  why  ?  He  would  have  been  called  "  hu- 
manitarian and  abolitionist" — and  who  can  stand 
being  called  "  humanitarian  and  abolitionist"?  He 
thought  deeply  on  the  mortifications  and  sufferings 
which  might  have  been  brought  on  aristocratic  serf- 
■owners;  and  the  sufferings  of  French  grenadiers, 
buried  by  myriads  in  the  suow,  were  as  nothing  in 
the  balance. 

A  second  time  the  man  was  doomed  to  make  the 
same  mistake.  If,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  he  had 
indited  five  lines  in  recognition  of  liberal  principles 
of  government,  which  would  have  sent  40,000  Na- 
tional Guards  on  a  holiday  excursion  to  the  Vendee, 
and  liberated  30,000  regulars  there  shut  up,  he 
might  have  won  at  Waterloo;  but  he  would  not, 
and  so  went  to  St.  Helena.  All  games  are  lost  by 
higgling  on  the  terms.  Bellona  is  the  last  of  the  god- 
desses to  be  flirted  with  ;  the  chances  are  too  dread- 
ful to  allow  of  throwing  up  the  sure  card  to  try  our 
fortune  upon  the  worse. 

Or,  suppose  the  English,  at  the  time  of  their 
Revolution,  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Dutch  fleet  and  army;  or  the  Americans 
abnegated  Lafayette,  and  the  fleet  that  brought  him. 
We  had  rather  "win  the  battle  without,  might  some 
wiseacres  say ; — but  could  you  be  sure  to  win  the 
battle?  Or  if  the  French,  when  threatened  with 
all  manner  of  Brunswick  vengeances,  had  thought 
it  beneath  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  themselves  and  principles,  which  existed 
among  their  enemies'  population  ;— or  the  English, 
in  antipathy  of  races  to  the  Gael,  had  refused  the 
aid  of  the  anti-Stuart  clans,  who,  under  the  com- 
mand, if  I  make  no  mistake,  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  Sir  John  M'Neil,  threw  down  a  garden- 
alljn  their  front,  and  fell  in  on  the  enemy's  flank 
„t  CuUoo'enrwit-h- great  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  ;  if  any  of  these  had  happened,  there  would 
have  been  no  miracle,  but  only  the  natural  result  of 
men  trying  how  not  to  do  it. 

See,  in  the  present  case,  the  lesson  which  ha 
"  been  bequeathed  to  posterity.  It  was  the  doin< 
neither  of  the  soldiers  nor  the  statesmen ;  it  was 
the  battle  of  kites  and  crows,  which  is  directed  by 
ignorance  and  self-conceit.  It  would  have  been  a 
pusillanimous  caution  to  have  alarmed  the  enemy 
tor  his  rear.  There  wanted  but  a  move  and  a  word, 
and  his  whole  rear  was  your  own.  It  was  thought 
better  to  fight  him  with  one  arm  tied  up  ;  and  the 
result  was  suitable.  It  is  improper  to  fight  an  ene- 
my with  both  arms,  when  you  have  the  option  of 
fighting  with  one.  It  takes  away  the  merit  of  suc- 
cess, and  is  directly  contrary  to  the  maxims  o£-tfest 
patriarch  of  the  military  art,  who  letJr.S  enemies' 
two  armies  unite,  that  he  mightiest  them  both  at 
once.  War  should  be  a  tournament,  a  game  for  the 
amusement  of  speej((!Bfs7and  not  a  struggle  for  ob- 
5a"cVs  souls  and  bodies  are  attached. 
;  are  four  millions  in  your  enemy's  rear 
him  in  fear,  do  not  commit  the 
baseness  of  taking  advantage  of  it.  What  good 
would  you  have  had  of  your  victory,  if  it  had  been 
gained  on  such  grounds?     True,  that 

"  You  had  by  this  possess'd  the  towers  of  Gath"  ; 
but  what  good  would  the  towers  of  Gath  have  been 
to  you  if  so  possessed  ?  Better  give  up  your  own 
children  to  the  slaughter;  and  comfort  yourselves 
that  you  have  buried  your  friends  and  your  good 
name,  but  you  have  saved  slavery. 

And,  now,  for  what  is  to  come  of  it  ?  It  is  in  the 
course  of  nature  that  such  a  misfortune  should  be 
only  a  whet  in  the  way  of  appetite  to  try  again. 
But  do  not  try  again  till  you  have  got  a  cause.  And 
when  you  try,  remember  the  ancient  maxim,  that 
flights  begin  in  the  rear.  The  Romans,  senior  sophs 
in  their  day,  ever  put  their  veterans  in  third  line. 
Do  not  go  probing  for  "masked  batteries"  to  run 
your  heads  against,  but  make  a  movement  towards  the 
four  millions  of  allies  you  have  behind.  Utter  the 
one  word  which  would  make  the  waits  "fall  down 
flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every 
man  straight  before  him."  Or,  if  the  people  will 
not  shout  when  the  nricsts  blow,  then  give  the  world 
a  grand  specimen  of  self-denial,  and  submit  with  a 
grace  to  the  martyrdoms  a  victorious  Slave  Power 
may  in  its  tenderness  impose ! 
Eliot  Vale,  Blackheath,  England. 


THE  BAEBAKISM   OF  SLAVERY. 

BY   REV.   JOHN   S.    C.    ABBOTT. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
a  record  of  more  unmitigated  barbarism  than  the 
Southerners  have  displayed  during  the  progress  _of 
this  rebellion.  Every  mail  comes  laden  with  stories 
of  outrages,  which  are  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
Christendom.  Merely  for  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion that  slavery  is  impolitic,  or  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  deserves  respect,  women  are 
insulted,  imprisoned,  scourged.  Men  have  their 
heads  shaven,  arc  smeared  with  tar,  mutilated  at  the 
whipping  post,  and  hung.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
more  than  two  hundred  well  authenticated  eases  of 
these  savage  executions  at  the  South,  within  the  last 
year.  It  is  the  spirit  of  slavery  which  has  thus  con- 
verted men  to  demons. 

There  are,  doubtless,  some  exaggerated  or  un- 
founded rumors.  The  following  facts  are  reliable. 
A  gentleman  recently  escaped  from  Georgia  to  New 
Yo'rk.  The  writer  saw  him.  He  was  a  merchant 
at  the  South.  The  only  way  he  could  save  himself 
from  all  the  horrors  of  lynch  violence  was  to  assume 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  fierce  of  the  Secessionists. 
He  was  drafted  into  the  army  to  fight  in  support  of  a 
rebellion  he  detested,  and  against  a  government  he 
revered.  By  feigning  important  business  in  New 
York,  and  by  leaving  every  dollar  of  his  property 
without  the  slightest  protection,  he  so  far  disarmed 
suspicion  as  to  escape  — but  utterly  ruined  — beg- 
gared. 

Two  Northern  gentlemen  were  conversing  at  the 
South.  A  Southerner  came  up  and  said  to  one, 
"  You  are  a  damned  Yankee,  and  the  Yankees  are 
damned  Abolitionists"  and  with  his  revolver  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  No  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  outrage  than  if  he  had  shot  a  mad  dog. 

A  Northern  lady  was  at  a  breakfast  table  in  New 
Orleans.  "  What  is  the  news  V  "  some  one  inquired. 
"  None,"  was  the  reply,  "  except  that  a  party  of 
men  last  night  took  another  fort,  driving  out  the 
United  States  soldiers."  "Is  it  not  treason,"  in- 
quired the  Northern  lady,  very  innocently,  "  to  at- 
tack a  fort  of  the  United  States  ?  "  Louisiana  had 
not  then  seceded.  A  man  of  large  wealth,  and 
prominent  in  the  community,  broke  out  upon  her  in 
the  coarsest  language  which  could  be  framed  of  pin 
fane  and  vulgar  vituperation,  threatening  to  hold  her 
husband  answerable  for  her  sentiments.  The  lady, 
terrified  in  view  of  the  insults  and  death  she  had 


probably  brought  upon  her  husband,  said,  "Will 
you  accept  the  apology  of  a  lady,  when  I  assure  you 
that  I  intended  no  offence  ?  "  "Yes,"  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  wretch,  "I  will  accept  the  apology  of  a 
lady;  but  you  are  no  lady;  and  when  I  meet  your 
husband,  I  will  wring  his  nose  for  him."  Such  is 
slave-holding  chivalry.  Not  one  at  the  table  inter- 
posed to  protect  the  lady. 

An  old  man  from  the  West  was  seized  in  Sa- 
vannah, for  the  crime  of  loving  the  Union.  One 
half  of  his  head  was  shaved,  and  then  his  whole  head 
and  face  were  daubed  with  tar  and  covered  with  cot- 
ton. In  this  plight,  he  was  put  into  the  ears,  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  When  he 
reached  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  telegram  to  the  chival- 
ry there  had  announced  his  arrival.  The  dispatch 
was  concluded  with  the  words,  "  If  you  catch  him, 
give  him  hell."  The  wretches  were  on  hand.  They 
tore  him  from  the  ears  as  he  was  piteously  begging 
for  his  life,  and  imploring  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  return  home  to  his  family.  Amidst  fiendish  yells, 
hr  was  borne  off  to  torture,  and,  doubtless,  to  death, 
for  the  poor  old  man  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
A  gentleman  of  Cincinnati,  escaping  himself,  in  dis- 
guise, from  this  reign  of  terror,  witnessed  this  scene. 

In  Augusta,  Georgia,  some  gentlemen  were  sitting 
together  discussing  public  affairs.  One,  who  was 
from  the  North,  said,  in  reply  to  contemptuous  al- 
lusions to  the  cowardice  of  the  North,  "  Gentlemen, 
we  must  not  underrate  the  strength  of  the  enemy." 
It  was  a  treasonable  remark.  The  mob  were  set 
upon  him.  His  explanations  were  of  no  avail.  He 
was  seized  ;  his  head  was  shaved  ;  his  head  and  face 
were  daubed  with  tar;  he  was  whipped,  on  the  bare 
back,  till  the  blood  dripped  to  his  feet,  and  was  then 
allowed  twelve  hours  to  leave  the  city,  if  he  would 
escape  hanging. 

We  might  fill  pages  with  such  narratives,  well  au- 
thenticated. The  Southern  Confederacy  has  sunk 
into  a  barbarism  which  is  a  disgrace  to  Christendom. 
Every  American  must  be  overwhelmed  with  shame 
to  think  that  such  deeds  can  be  perpetrated  in  the 
United  States,  in  this,  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  barbarism  which  slave- 
ry engenders.  Men  who  pursue  their*brothers  with 
bloodhounds,  who  sell  maidens  at  auction,  who  flog 
naked  women  and  girls,  as  regardless  of  their  per- 
sons as  if  they  were  dogs,  who  practise  all  the  in- 
humanities of  manacles,  whippings,  and  burning  at 
the  stake,  which  arc  necessary  to  keep  in  subjection 
a  brutalized  and  crushed  race,  must  become  barba- 
rian. They  and  their  children,  of  necessity,  lapse 
into  a  semi-civilized  state.  The  fact  is  undeniable 
that  the  slaveholding  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
but  a  half  civilized  community.  "  The  South  is  a 
decaying  race.  Within  its  own  bosom  lie  the  seeds 
ofcertain  ruin."  Accustomed  to  tyrannize  over  the 
helpless,  becoming  brutal  by  cruelty,  with  consciences 
seared  by  the  constant  violation  of  av^ry  principle  of 
right,  and  ever  inflamed  with  vile  whiskey,  a  South- 
ern mob  display  attributes  of  incarnate  fiends,  such 
as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  heathendom. —  Conyrega- 
iionalist. 

THE  VIEWS   OP  CALEB  OUSHnTS. 

In  a  public  address  delivered  at  Salisbury,  Mass., 
last  week,  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing  expressed  himself  as 
follows  in  reference  to  the  war: — 

There  is  no  man  or  woman  who  does  not  deplore 
civil  war,  but  whatever  may  have  been  our  antece- 
dents, there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  We  are  in  formal  war, 
war  declared  by  the  insurgents — war  declared  and 
accepted  by  the  loyal  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  duty  which  e- 
volvcs  upon  the  citizen  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  It 
is  to  accept  the  constitutional  fact  of  the  war.  I 
know  it  as  well  as  any  other  man,  and  from  the  se- 
cession of  the  Southern  States,  I  have  abstained  from 
sympathy,  countenance  and  intercourse  with  them. 
In  time  of  war,  each  subject  owes  to  the  Government 
(who  has  the  right  to  demand  it  of  him)  his  body,  his 
wealth  and  his  thoughts  ;  his  body  to  defend  the  gov- 
ernment, his  means  to  sustain  the  government,  his 
moral  allegiance  to  support  the  government  and  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  state  these  things  more  deep- 
ly than  I  feel  them.  Would  to  God  that  all  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  support  the  administration  in 
this  hour  of  trial !  I  opposed  the  President  in  the 
last  election,  and  others  of  us  did  the  same,  honestly, 
openly,  but  from  the  part  of  us  who  would  be  sup- 
posed his  political  enemies  come  no  such  vituperation 
against  the  administration  as  I  have  seen  in  some  of 
the  leading  journals  of  the  party  which  ■.;'.  ;  him. 
I  have  been  carried  back  by  thege-maKgnant  inuen- 
does  of  inefficiency  and  other  grave  faults,  to  the 
days  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pierce.  Now, 
much  n<  ■  '^erfsted  the  present  administration  as  it 
wa  ;g  into  power,  I  here  declare,  that  what- 

soever has  been  said  of  me  or  thought  of  me  to  the 
contrary,  I  have  from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  suuk 
all  opposition.  And  let  me  tell  you  on  this  17th  day 
of  September,  that  but  one  thing  remains  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  to  conquer  victory. 

In  such  a  time  as  this,  to  talk  of  political  parties  is 
not  the  thing.  Party  now  is  but  the  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance, the  foam  on  the  wave  in  comparison  with 
Union  and  victory.  When  peace  shall  again  revisit 
us,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  criticise.  When 
250,000  of  my  fellow  citizens  are  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  government  and  the  country,  I  will  not 
do  it.  We  must  have  victory  to  ensure  respect  from 
the  South,  to  dictate  proper  terms  of  peace,  and 
to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  world,  friendly  or  op- 
posed, to  have  their  profound  regard.  I  have  been 
called  disunionist,  secessionist  and  traitor,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  can  truly  say  that  no  man  in  Massachusetts 
has  lost  more  and  sacrificed  more  than  1  have  in 
friends,  certainly  in  political  power.  I  speak  of  my 
party,  and  for  the  moment  the  loss  of  country.  Are 
any  so  absurd,  so  malicious,  as  to  suppose  that  I 
would  have  made  these  sacrifices  for  nothing  ?  I  for- 
give them.  I  have  for  thirty  years,  from  the  time 
when  I  perceived  the  clouds  of  the  coming  storm, 
gathering  in  the  North,  and  above  all  in  the  South, 
done  all  that  I  could  in  more  than  one  party,  to  avoid 
it  for  my  country. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  foretell  coming  events,  for 
I  have  had  many  accusations  in  this  respect,  but  I 
will  say  one  word  on  the  military  position.  This 
war  must  be  pursued  for  twenty  years,  if  need  be,  to 
have  victory. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  our  officers  and 
soldiers  in  regard  to  the  battle  before  Manassas — that 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  fought.  But  that  battle 
was  a  necessity.  If  it  had  not  been  fought  that  week, 
Washington  would  now  be  in  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my. If  it  had  been  delayed,  the  75,000  three  months 
volunteers  would  have  been  withdrawn.  In  that 
battle,  New  England  showed  herself  true.  The  2nd 
R.  I.  regiment,  the  2nd  New  Hampshire  and  two 
Massachusetts  regiments  were  in  the  thickest  of  that 
hot  fight.  We  have  proved  that  we,  of  New  Eng- 
land, had  the  true  metal.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  New 
England  still  to  show  that  we  have  not  only  brains 
to  think,  and  mechanical  ability  to  manufacture  for 
the  country,  but  that  we  have  brave  hands  and  stout 
hearts  to  battle  for  our  native  land,  and  stand  up 
for  our  rights  as  did  our  fathers  of  the  revolution. 
And  let  us  now  in  this  great  temple  of  nature — by 
the  music  of  this  sounding  Ocean,  swear  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
restore  the  Constitution  of  our  country 
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MEMORIAL  01  THE  PEOPLE  TO  00HGEESS. 


:  FltOCLAIM    LIIiEItTY    THUOUGIIOUT    AT,I.    Till 
TO    ALT,    THE    INHABITANTS    TIIEKKOl'.' 


,  Slate  of 


To  the  Congress  of  die  United  States: 
The  undersigned,  citizens  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South ;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions ;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
ably body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  country  — liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  as  a  conciliatory 
measure,  and  to  facilitate  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
difficulties ;  and  thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
beneficent  termination,  and  indissolubly  to  unite  all 
sections  and  all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  en- 
during basis  of  universal  freedom. 


GENERAL  FREMONT'S   PROCLAMATION. 

There  is  scarcely  a  paper  which  is  honestly  and 
earnestly  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  that  does  not  approve  of  the  proclamation  of 
Gen.  Fremont.  The  Baltimore  Patriot,  located 
where  the  full  effects  of  a  policy  so  vigorous  can  be 
understood,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"  Those  among  our  contemporaries  who,  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  yet  question  the  course  of 
Major  General  Eremont,  ought  to  reflect  upon  the 
consequences,  now  upon  us  all,  of  indecisive,  or,  if 
they  please  to  call  them,  moderate  and  conciliatory 
measures.  The  situation  of  affairs  in  Missouri  calls 
aloud  for  the  most  vigorous  procedure.  And  it  is 
most  fortunate  for  the  Union  cause  that  its  destiny 
there  is  confided  to  bold  and  energetic  hands. 
These  are  no  times  for  half  measures.  A  daring  op- 
erator is  not  necessarily  less  skilful  or  less  cautious. 
The  hour  demands  resolution  and  promptitude,  as 
well  as  courage.  We  have  had  enough  of  attempts 
to  soothe,  to  conciliate  and  compromise  with  traitors 
bearing  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  we  know  what  we 
have  suffered  therefrom.  They  must  be  put  down. 
We  rejoice  at  and  heartily  approve  of  Gen.  Fre- 
mont's action.  A  course,  similar  in  its  decisive  cop- 
in"  with  treason,  open  or  covert,  but  modified  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  locality,  might  be 
adopted  elsewhere  with  the  greatest  advantage." 

Immense  indignation  is  felt  and  expressed  at  the 
West,  at  the  letter  of  President  Lincoln  i<>  General 
Fremont,  respecting  his  recent  proclamation.  The 
people  arc  strongly  with  the  "  Pathfinder." 


A  PINAL  REPLY  TO   "J.  W." 

We  give  another  rejoinder  from  "J,  W."  in  our 
present  number.  Who  our  correspondent  is,  we  art 
ignorant;  nor  are  we  curious  to  know.  The  dis' 
cussion  is  one  that  concerns  princrples,  not  persons. 
As,  in  his  first  letter,  lie  speaks  of  his  return  from 
abroad,  after  forty-five  years'  absence  from  bis  native 
city  of  Boston,  and  as,  in  his  second  letter,  he  claims 
to  have  been  "an  associate  of  Daniel  Webster  of  the 
Free  Trade  party  in  1822,"  we  presume  that  he  is 
much  our  senior  in  years.  A  long  fife,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  spent  to -little  purpose,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  development  of  his  moral  faculties,  judg- 
ing from  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  ease  of  the 
millions  who  are  held  in  unrighteous  and  degrading 
bondage  in  our  land,  and  from  Ids  views  of  the  present 
controversy  between  the  Southern  conspirators  and 
the  Government. 

We  do  not  perceive  the  utility  of  protracting  this 
discussion.  "J".  W."  can  see  no  difference,  in  princi- 
ple or  in  right,  between  the  ground  assumed  by  our 
revolutionary  fathers,  in  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  that  occupied  by  the  Southern  seces- 
sionists !  The  reason  is,  obviously,  that  he  is  himself 
a  secessionist  in  disguise,  and  doing  what  in  him  lies 
to  overthrow  or  to  dismember  the  Government.  He 
assumes  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  treasonable  crew 
are  only  the  echoes  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
their  patriotic  associates  !  He  denies  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  latter  has  received  the  sanction  of  any 
country,  much  less  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world  ! 
He  thinks  they  were  not  roused  to  resistance  in  conse- 
quence of  taxation  without  representation,  so  much  as 
by  "the  apprehension  of  an  Established  Church  as  in 
England"  !  He  reveals  his  propensity  for  unobstruct- 
ed and  successful  slave-hunting  in  all  the  free  States, 
to  the  overthrow  of  all  the  barriers  for  the  protection 
of  personal  freedom,  in  his  branding  as  treasonable 
measures  the  adoption  of  Personal  Liberty  Laws  by 
the  several  States  named  in  his  category.  That  sub- 
ject has  long  since  been  exhausted  in  our  columns,  as 
every  where  else,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  reopen 
it  here.  We  simply  deny  the  charge  that  those  laws 
"nullify  laws  warranted  by  the  Constitution,"  and  as- 
sert both  their  rightfulness  and  necessity  under  that 
instrument.  They  deny  to  no  slaveholder  his  fugitive 
slave/but  concede  the  validity  of  his  claim,  provided 
he  can  satisfy  by  the  evidence  he  adduces  a  jury  of 
twelve  men.  They  are  specially  designed  to  protect 
free  colored  citizens  of  the  State  against  prowling  kid- 
nappers, simply  interposing  as  a  shield  the  jury  trial, 
and  prohibiting  active  co-operation  in  the  business  of 
slave-catching.  They  are  all  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause all  complcxional  distinctions  have  ceased  among 
the  victims  of  the  slave  plantations,  and  white  slaves 
are  as  readily  purchased  as  black  ones,  and  "no  ques- 
tions asked."  Hence  the  families  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  North,  though  of  white  complexion,  are  in 
special  danger  of  being  made  desolate  by  unprincipled 
kidnappers,  and  the  laws  for  their  protection  cannot 
be  too  strongly  made.  The  pretence,  that  the  rebel- 
lion is  mainly  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  Laws  aforesaid,  is  one  that  the  rebels  them- 
selves laugh  to  scorn.  For  thirty  years  they  have 
been  concocting  their  treason,  which  finds  its  root  in 
a  hatred  of  democratic  institutions.  In  the  language 
of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  they  "hate  every  thing 
with  the  prefix  free  to  it;  especially  free  schools, 
the  source  of  all  the  damnable  isms  at  the  North." 
They  have  aimed  at  the  universal  and  permanent 
subjugation  of  the  North  to  their  slave-driving  su- 
premacy; but  the  growing  spirit  of  freedom,  through 
the  quickening  power  of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement, 
is  at  last  more  than  a  match  for  ail  their  cunning, 
knavery,  mobocratic  violence,  bullying,  perfidy, 
and  villany  in  every  form  and  to  any  extent.  Con- 
scious that  they  have  irretrievably  lost  their  despotic 
control,  and  treacherously  refusing  to  submit  to  an 
administration  not  of  their  own  choosing,  they  have 
made  war  upon  the  government  for  its  overthrow,  and 
for  the  basest  purposes  dissolved  the  Union  which 
they  had  sworn  to  defend,  and  in  which  they  had  al- 
ways had  the  lion's  share  of  power  and  emolument. 
Our  description  of  their  character  is  not,  of  course,  at 
all  to  the  taste  of  "J.  W."  ;  but  we  have  no  epithet 
to  soften,  no  accusation  to  modify.  We  believe  in 
"  great  plainness  of  speech,"  and  in  "  calling  things  by 
their  right  names." 

The  persistent  attenmt  of  "J.  W."  to  make  the 
idea  of  popular  government,  as  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  identical  with  that  en- 
tertained and  acted  upon  by  the  Southern  rebels,  is 
exceedingly  disingenuous.  Between  these  rebels  and 
our  revolutionary  fathers,  there  is  no  point  of  agree- 
ment or  resemblance,  either  in  the  abstract  or  in  the 
concrete ;  and  to  make  the  uprising  of  the  latter 
against  British  despotism  a  cover  or  a  precedent 
the  atrocious  behavior  of  the  former,  is  an  insult  to 
reason  and  sound  morality. 

"J.  W."  says  that  his  "rules  of  political  economy 
are  scarcely  answered  by  the  Liberator."  We  believe 
that  "righteousness  exalteth  a  nation";  he  takes  the 
opposite  ground.  We  believe  that  God  is  a  better 
paymaster  than  the  devil ;  he  does  not.  We  believe 
that  to  rob  the  poor  and  the  needy — to  keep  back  the 
hire  of  the  laborer — to  destroy  all  motive  for  industry 
and  economy — to  substitute  violence  and  fraud  for 
justice  and  good  faith — is  not  productive  of  prosperily 
in  any  direction ;  he  differs  from  us  in  this  opinion, 
and  thereby  indicates  his  line  of  action,  provided  he 
reduces  his  theory  to  practice  I 

Commenting  upon  an  admission  we  made,  he  ex- 
claims, "  Aha  1  then  the  North  does,  after  all,  derive 
increasing  wealth  from  using  the  raw  material  of  cot- 
ton"— and  asks,  "If  this  be  so,  has  not  the  North  a 
large  interest  in  sla9e  labor 9 ''  We  answer,  no;  she 
has  a  large  interest  in  cotton,  which  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  free  labor,  whether  performed  by  blacks  or 
whites.  Even  "J.  W."  says — "  We  all  admit  the  evil 
of  slavery  as  we  have  it."  Using  language  honestly, 
what  "  interest,"  large  or  small,  lias  the  North  in  any 
"evil  "1 

"As  to  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah,"  we  referred  to 
it  because  it  is  based  upon  the  reason  of  tilings,  upon 
everlasting  truth,  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
law  of  the  living  God,  bo  far  as  it  relates  to  Oppression. 
If  there  be  anything  in  "the  25th  chapter  of  Leviti- 
cus "  contrary  to  it,  then  it  is  no  "  offset,"  but  only  a 

cool  assumption  on  the  part  of  our  correspondent  that 

what  is  right  in  one  instance,  is  nullified  by   what  is 
wrong  in  another! 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   FAST, 

On  the  very  day  on  which  this  paper  is  printed, 
comes  a  new  proof  of  the  hollowness  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion, and  the  unfaithfulness  of  its  clergy.  By  way 
of  striving  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God  for  an  eminently 
guilty  nation,  its  chief  magistrate  calls  upon  its  people 
to  pass  a  day  in  ceremonial  observances,  (one  part  of 
which  is  going  without  their  dinners,)  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  actively  opposing  the  reformation  of 
that  people,  and  counteracting  the  movements  made 
by  some  among  them  towards  the  abolition  of  their 
great  sin.  Even  supposing  the  simultaneous  observ- 
ance, by  this  whole  nation,  of  private  fasting  and  pub- 
He  prayer,  separate  from  the  performance  of  actual 
duties  and  the  forsaking  of  actual  sins,  to  be  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  would  a  hundred  such  Fast-days  com- 
pensate for  the  harm  the  President  has  done  in  limit- 
ing Fremont's  just  and  admirable  Proclamation  1 

The  half-civilized  Jews  had  many  fastings  incor- 
porated with  their  system  of  bloody  sacrifice,  ritual 
purification  and  vicarious  atonement,  for  these  things 
grow  on  the  same  tree,  and  properly  belong  together. 
People  who  expected  to  get  rid  of  a  sin  by  killing  a 
sheep,  might  easily  be  made  to  believe  that  they  could 
expedite  the  process  by  going  hungry  through  the 
day ;  and  the  priest,  who  had  the  sheep  for  his  own 
dinner,  was  ready  enough  to  favor  this  theory,  and 
insist  upon  its  observance  -as  a  religious  duty.  But 
some,  even  among  these  Jews,  had  light  enough  im- 
parted to  them  from  on  high  to  see  the  truth  which 
should  come  in  place  of  these  superstitions,  and  to 
teach  a  better  system.  Isaiah,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  plainly  exposes  the  false  doctrines  that 
had  previously  been  taught  in  that  name,  and  shows 
that  sin  is  to  be  combated  by  a  faithful  doing  of  the 
antagonistic  righteousness.  He  says,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  belief,  and  to  the  priestly  repre- 
sentations of  God's  character  and  requisitions — "I 
delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of 
he-goats!  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand? 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  I  Incense  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  me  1  Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts  my  soul  hateth  !  When  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you!  When  ye 
make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear  !  Your  hands  are 
full  of  blood!  Wash  you,  make  you  clean!  Put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings !  Cease  to  do  evil ! 
Learn  to  do  well!  Seek  judgment,  relieve  the  op- 
pressed ! " 

Here  are  three  great  truths  taught  by  a  Jewish 
prophet,  to  the  understanding  of  which  our  nation, 
calling  itself  Christian,  has  not  yet  attained.  1st, 
Ritual  observances  do  not  please  God.  2d,  The  way 
to  get  rid  of  sin  is  to  leave  off  doing  the  sin.  Sd,  The 
repentant  sinner  should  set  himself  at  once  to  undoing 
the  wrong  that  he  has  done.  Elsewhere,  the  same 
great  teacher  of  true  religion  applies  the  same  truth  to 
the  popular  practice  of  fasting;  again  declaring,  in 
the  name  of  God,  first  what  is  not,  and  next  what  is, 
the  right  way  to  serve  and  please  Him  : — 

"Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  a  day  for  a 
man  to  afflict  his  soul  1  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as 
a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under 
him  1  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day 
to  the  Lord  I 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  To  loose 
the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens, 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break 
every  yoke?" 

In  spite  of  these  just  and  true  precepts  of  a  Jew, 
and  in  spite  of  the  similar  truth  embodied  in  the  later 
teachings  of  Jesus,  our  chief  magistrate  deliberately 
disregards  both  points  of  this  instruction.  He  refuses 
to  break  the  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free ;  he 
stops  this  process  when  commenced  by  one  of  his 
subordinates ;  and  he  volunteers  the  appointment  of 
a  day  for  "  humiliation,  prayer  and  fasting  "  ! 

"Humiliation."  No  doubt  this  people  needs  it. 
We  are  at  once  an  unjust  and  oppressive  nation,  and  a 
proud,  conceited,  bragging  nntfnri.  Wo  ought  to  !>•=. 
and  to  show  ourselves,  humiliated.  But  is  this  to  be  a 
mere  form,  a  show  before  the  eyes  of  men,  a  bowing- 
down  the  head  like  a  bulrush  ?  AVill  not  true  hu- 
miliation be  better  secured,  and  very  efficiently  se- 
cured, by  setting  ourselves  to  undo  the  vicious  work 
which  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  hundred  years  ? 
By  purifying  that  Constitution  which  we  have  been 
boasting  of  as  already  perfect  ?  By  altering  our  sham 
Democracy  into  a  system  adapted  to  secure  the  rights 
of  each  man,  woman  and  child?  By  humbly  admit- 
ting that  we  began  wrong,  and  that  we  must  turn 
about  and  amend?  There  will  be  no  want  of  humilia- 
tion, considering  what  our  past  language  and  aetion 
have  been,  if  we  now,  President  and  people,  army 
and  navy,  parson  and  parish,  Congress  and  constitu- 
ency, set  ourselves  heartily  to  effect  the  entire  eradi- 
cation of  slavery  !  This  will  be  genuine  humiliation ; 
"  very  salt,  and  bitter,  and  good." 

"  Prayer."  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire  !  If 
we  wish  to  make  open  confession  of  our  sin,  this  de- 
sire can  in  no  way  be  so  plainly  shown  as  by  setting 
ourselves  immediately  to  the  work  of  undoing  that 
sin.  We  know  what  Fremont's  "sincere  desire"  is, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  administers  his  office. 
We  know,  also,  by  the  manner  in  which  President 
Lincoln  administers  his  office,  that  his  sincere  desire 
is  not  that  liberty  should  be  proclaimed  throughout 
this  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof!  And  while 
his  action  continues  as  at  present,  this  disposition  of 
the  heart  will  continue  apparent,  though  he  should 
dispense  with  a  dozen  dinners,  and  go  through  the 
form  of  prayer  in  a  dozen  meeting-houses  ! 

Let  us  understand  this,  which  seems  not  difficult  to 
understand.  When  the  thing  is  done,  the  form  of  the 
thing  of  course  goes  with  it.  If  we  really  turn  away 
from  our  sins  by  righteousness,  we  shall  secure  the 
form  and  the  substance  also.  While  we  keep  our  sin, 
hold  it  fast,  plead  Constitutional  warrant  for  it,  and 
oppose  those  who  begin  the  work  of  reformation,  com- 
pliance with  the  form  of  Humiliation,  Prayer,  and 
Fasting,  is  nothing  but.  a  form  1  It  is  a  new  sin  added 
to  the  old  score.  When  a  mere  form  is  thus  deliber- 
ately offered  to  God  as  a  substitute  for  the  substance, 
as  a  means  of  evading  the  duty  manifestly  due,  must 
He  not  necessarily  say  —  may  we  not  rightfully  say  — 
"  It  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting  "  1 — c.  k.  w. 


KEJOINDEK  PROM   "J.  V." 

New  York,  Sept.  18,  1881. 

The  Liberator,  in  its  issue  of  Aug.  23d,  makes  some 
comments  on  an  article  of  J.  W.  in  the  same  paper; 
but  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  reply  to  the 
3,  especially  as  the  Liberator  seemed  to  be  over- 
run with  communications.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  difficulty  to  know  how  to  speak  safely  in 
snch  times.  But,  in  the  Liberator  of  Sept.  Vi,  there  is 
an  article,  entitled  "The  War  for  the  Union  of  Liber- 
ty with  Slavery,"  that  so  nearly  approaches  the  doc- 
trine that  J.  W.  has  advocated,  that  he  is  tempted  to 
notice  both  articles  in  a  brief  way. 

The  first  question  the  Liberator  asks  is  as  to  the  Colo- 
nists and  Great  Britain:  "  Were  the  formerextremists, 
and  so  unable  to  come  to  a  fair  decision  respecting 
their  alleged  grievances  ?  or  did  they  not  make  a  just 
issue,  so  just  that  the  whole  civilized  world,  Great 
Britain  included,  has  since  recognized  ? "  &c.  No, 
indeed  !  they  believed  they  had  a  just  issue,  but  no 
other  country  sustained  the  opinion.  Nor  lias  Great 
Britain  ever  admitted  it.  She  regrets  only  that  she 
did  not  make  a  compromise,  or  let  the  Colonists  de- 
part peaceably,  (as  I  fear  we  shall  one  day  do  with 
our  seceders,)  as  a  matter  of  good  policy.  France  took 
part  with  us  to  damage  England,  not  in  approval  of 
our  principles,  and  never  ceased  to  regret  that  she  did 
so.  Moreover,  if  what  the  Liberator  says  were  fact, 
it  only  damages  its  argument,  because  if  England  ad- 
mitted the  wrong  of  coercion,  of  men  who  declared 
"that  all  government  was  by  consent  of  the  govern- 
ed," it  is  an  example  to  us  to  avoid  the  same  thing. 
The  comparison,  then,  becomes  a  question  of  merit. 
With  the  Colonies,  "taxation  without  representation" 
was  the  sore  point  (and  it  had  been  wise  in  Great 
Britain  to  have  granted  it) ;  but  they  had  really  no 
right  to  expectsuch  a  concession  ;  it  had  been  unknown 
to  any  Colonies  since  the  world  began  ;  it  was  no  act- 
ual grievance  instituted  for  the  Jirst  time.  Nor  was  it 
the  actual  cause  of  the  Bevolution  ;  but  a  leading  one 
was,  the  apprehension  of  an  Established  Church  as  in 
England,  and  every  Puritan  minister  in  the  North 
moved,  in  consequence,  to  promote  separation. 

Now,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  grievances  had 
(or  supposed  they  had)  the  South  ?  Was  the  Consti- 
tution violated  by  the  Government?  No,  never  ;  the 
Government  always  kept  within  it.  By  whom,  then  ? 
who  firstly  violated  it?  Let  us  look  at  the  Personal 
Liberty  laws  passed — thus  ; — 
Pennsylvania,       3  months  imprisonment,  §1000  fine. 


DIALOGUE   BETWEEH  PHAEA0H  AND 
MOSES. 

The  following,  published  some  years  ago,  was  never 
more  appropriate  than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  attention  of  Pros.  Lincoln. 

Moses.  The  Lord  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  hath  seen  the  afflictions  of  His 
people  whom  thou  kcepest  in  bondage,  and  hath  sent 
me  to  command  thee  to  let  them  go,  that  they  may 
serve  Him. 

Pharaoh.  Who  art  thou,  that  prcsumest  to  interfere 
with  matters  of  government?  Know  you  not  that  I 
make  laws,  and  it  is  for  the  people  to  obey  them  ''. 

Moses.  Yea,  verily ;  but  God,  in  whose  hand  thy 
life  is,  Baith  unto  thee,  Let  my  people  go  ! 

Pharaoh.  I  did  not  bring  these  people  hither.  I 
found  them  here  when  I  took  the  throne. 

Moses.  It  matters  not  how  or  when  they  came. 
The  Lord  God  saith,  Let  them  go  ! 

Pharaoh.  When  I  took  the  crown,  it  was  under- 
stood that  these  men  were  slaves.  If  it  was  so  great 
a  crime,  why  did  not  thy  God  see  to  it  before  ?  1  will 
not  let  them  go. 

Moses.  Surely,  thou  knowest  it  is  wrong  to  keep 
men  in  chains  when  they  are  guilty  of  no  crime. 
Change  thy  laws,  Pharaoh,  and  save  thyself  and  the 
nation. 

Pharaoh.  Why  do  you  trouble  me  about  this  mat- 
ter, thou  disturber  of  the  national  peace  ?  We  are  all 
in  favor  of  liberty,  of  course;  but  this  subject  must 
not  be  meddled  with.  It  excites  some  of  my  people. 
I  tell  you  I  will  not  let  them  go. 

Exit,  In  great  hastt, 

Moses  (alone).  Oh,  Lord  my  God  !  Thmi  west  the 
hardness  of  the  king's  heart.     What  am  I  to  do  ? 

A  Voice  from  Above.  Go  again  ttnto  Pharaoh,  and 
say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God  coiumaudcth  thee  to  let 
these  people  go. 


Michigan,  10  years  1000     " 

Indiana,  14      "  "  5000    " 

Massachusetts,     5      "  "  5000     " 

Wisconsin,  2      "  "  1000     " 

Iowa,  5      "  "  1000     " 

Maine,  5      "  "  1000     " 

Connecticut,  5      "  "  5000     " 

Vermont,  15      "  "  15,000     " 

Now  is  it  treason,  or  not,  to  pass  laws  nullifying 
laws  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  however  bad  or 
unjust  they  may  be  morally?  and  was  it  no  cause 
of  complaint  to  the  South,  even  though  the  Govern- 
ment had  kept  faith  with  it,  that  nine  States  had  violated 
its  rights  and  broken  the  Constitution  ?  Was  it  wrong 
in  fearing,  that  when  such  States  controlled  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  latter  would  also  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Had  it  greater  or  less  cause,  then,  than  the 
Colonies,  on  such  control  occurring,  to  seek  a  separa- 
tion from  such  Northern  States  ? 

The  South,  however,  did  participate  in  a  legal  elec- 
tion and  organization  of  the  new  government;  and, 
having  done  so,  it  became  its  duty  to  await  the  result, 
and  see  if  the  Government  followed  the  example  of  the 
States  named,  or  still  gave  protection  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  Southern  rights.  That  is  the  reason  why 
J.  W.  has  disapproved  of  secession ;  but  its  general 
right  under  a  Coustitutiou  that  neither  grants  nor  de- 
nies it,  is  another  matter,  before  commented  upon. 
Nor,  although  the  Liberator  lias  kept  aloof  from  poli- 
tics a  quarter  or  a  century,  (aa  ban  J.  w  )  dooo  it  PPn- 
der  it  free  from  prejudice,  for  it  naturally  "sees 
through  a  glass  darkly."  Where  slavery  exists,  every 
thing  must  be  wrong — sectional,  social,  political 
rights  ;  every  thing  takes  the  same  color  in  the  miud 
of  one  idea.  "No  language-of  impeachment  or  con- 
demnation is  too  severe  to  apply  to  the  rebels.  Theirs 
is  perjured  villany,  colossal  criminality,  unmatched 
diabolism."  This  is  the  freedom  from  partizanship  of 
the  Liberator !  How  would  it  sound  in  the  mouth  of 
a  judge,  who  in  law  was  trying  a  criminal  ?  Would  it 
be  impartiality  ? 

The  Liberator  next  proceeds  to  quote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  show  that  J.  W.  was  wrong  as  to 
the  naked  principle  of  "adjust  government  being  by 
consent  of  the  governed,"  and  to  prove  it,  to  show 
that  there  was  a  list  of  injuries  suffered  from  Great 
Britain.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle 
of  self-government  as  laid  down ;  that  is  direct  and 
universal.  The  injuries  recited  are  only  to  justify  the 
Colonies  (as  they  think)  in  acting  upon  this  establish- 
ed principle.  The  right,  as  before  observed,  was  never 
allowed  by  any  but  themselves  ;  nor  were  the  injuries. 
Great  Britain  has  regretted  not  heeding  and  amending 
the  alleged  complaints,  right  or  wrong,  as  a  matter  of 
humanity  and  wise  policy,  not  as  right.  "To  prove 
this,  (tyranny,  &c.)  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world,"  quotes  the  Liberator,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
Declaration  ;  which  is  just  the  position  taken  by  theSouth. 
But  what  is  the  "candid  world"?  Certainly,  not 
the  excited  North,  any  more  than  the  raging  South. 
If  it  is  the  world  outside  of  these,  that  world  varies 
materially  in  its  opinion  of  seeessionary  right.  But  it 
varies  far  less  in  its  opinion  of  the  expediency  and  hu- 
manity of  a  peaceable  separation,  if  reunion  be  impos- 
sible. Nay,  those  people  abroad,  hating  slavery  most, 
see  in  its  separation  and  isolation  a  far  better  chance 
of  emancipation,  than  in  its  restoration  to  the  Union, 
with  all  past  and  many  future  guarantees  for  its  se- 
curity, and  a  continuation  of  the  enormous  profits 
the  North  has  made  out  of  it.  Great  Britain  says, 
"  Let  them  go,  as  we  ought  to  have  done  with  our 
Colonies,  and  waive  the  question  of  right."  If  wis- 
dom in  her  case,  why  not  in  ours  ? 

J.  W.'s  rules  of  political  economy  are  scarcely  an- 
swered by  the  Liberator.  He  cannot  be  "  laboring  un- 
der a  delusion  "  as  to  facts  against  opinions.  "Does 
he  think  that  slave-owning  and  slave-driving  can  pro- 
duce wealth,  or  even  make  both  ends  meet?  that  the 
South  were  not  driving  to  bankruptcy  ?  which  is  not 
altered  by  the  fact  of  the  Nortli  deriving  increasing 
wealth,  &c,  from  using  the  raw  material."  Aha  ! 
then  the  Nortli  does,  after  all,  derive  increasing  wealth 
out  of  slave  labor!  The  Liberator  admits  it.  That 
was  what  J.  W.  contended  for.  And  if  this  be  so, 
has  not  the  North  a  lar£c  interest  in  slave  labor  '  O, 
but,  says  tho  Liberator,  "every  branch  of  Northern 
industry  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery."  How,  master  Liberator?  This  is  only 
an  assertion  ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
not  greatly  benefitted  now.  One  thousand  ships  are 
required  to  export  cotton  alone,  It  is  not  a  tendency 
of  the  South  to  bankruptcy  J.  W.  touched  upon;  he 
only  said  that  "  the  North  had  the  kernel,  the  South 
the  shell"  of  slavery.  Why,  the  declaration  of  tho 
Liberator  proves  it.  But  it  goes  too  far — quadrupled 
productions  and  labor  in  forty  years  do  not  show  a 
tendency  to  bankruptcy,  though  they  may  not  abso- 
lutely enrich. 

As  to  the  68th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  Liberator  may 
offset  it  with  Leviticus,  chap.  25,  ver.  45,  46;  but  we 
are  not  discussing  religious  aspects.  We  all  admit 
the  evil  of  slavery  as  we  have  it.  A  feasible  plan  of 
abatement  or  emancipation  is  what  is  needed.  Where 
is  the  wisdom  thill;  can  form  it?  .1.  \V. 

P.  S.  The  Liberator  says,  "No  prosperity  by  tho 
liat  of  Almighty  God  can  be  the  natural  product  of 
'Hie  sum  of  all  vilhiuies.' "  Is  there  not  daily  in 
Wall  Sheet  and  Slate  Street  continued  prosperity 
founded  upon  a  basis  as  OUlpabU  in  the  eye  of  Cod 
as  "  the  sum  of  all  villanies"?     Arc   not  the  wicked 

of  every  sortaliowed  to  prosper  (  Nay,  is  prosper!^ 
more  usually  the  result  of  vice  titan  virtue  !  Prosperi- 
ty or  adversity  is  no  cvidcuc^f  ihe  "liat.  of  Almighty 

God,"  Mr.  L&tratar,  in  truetheologj  ;  that  Is,  aa  re- 
Bpoots  justice  and  right. 


DEATH  OF  BAE0LAY  00PPI0. 

Washington,  (D.  C.,)  Sept.  17, 1801. 
Editor  Libeeatoe — The  telegraph, to- night,  brings 
me  sad,  sad  news,  in  the  record  it  makes  of  the  as- 
sassination of  an  endeared  and  much-loved  friend.  It 
also  bears  its  weight  of  sadness  for  all  friendii  of  im- 
partial freedom,  in  the  common  bereavement  it  brings  *~" 
us  in  the  death  of  the  young,  modest,  brave  and  cliiv- 
alric  hero  whose  passage  into  the  spirit  land  is  re- 
corded by  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"St.  Louis,  Sept.  1C,  1861. 
Tub  Little  Plattic  Uiudge  DiSABTBB.  Among 
the  killed  by  the  Little  Platte  bridge  disaster  was 
Uarclay  Coppic,  of  John  Brown  raid  notoriety,  to- 
gether with  five  or  six  men  with  hiin,  en  route  to  join 
Montgomery's  Kansas  regiment." 

I  ask  permission  to  briefly  recount  some  incidents  in 
this  young  martyr's  life,  that  I  may  thereby  aid  in 
keeping  a  pure  spirit  of  unselfish  sacrifice  fresh  and 
fragrant  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Bahclav  OoiTic  was  not  more  than  22  years  of 
age  wiicn  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  malignity  of  that  sys- 
tem, to  overthrow  which  he  had  pledged  his  life — his 
all.  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  nation  was 
roused  by  a  deed  which  woke  the  century  from  its 
guilty  slumbers,  and,  by  its  simple  grandeur,  its  height 
of  moral  heroism,  and  unsurpassed  courage  in  the  ho- 
liest of  causes — that  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
lowly — restored  our  fast  waning 'iaith  in  the  larger 
humanhood  whereof  the  times  seemed  deficient. 
Among  the  twenty  young  men  who  followed  John 
Brown,  and  formed  the  "forlorn  hope  of  freedom" 
then,  were  two  brothers,  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  de- 
scendants of  a  God-fearing,  man-honoring  Quaker 
stock,  from  whom  the  spirit  of  George  Fox  had  not 
fled.  One  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  the 
other  was  four  years  his  junior.  Their  names  were 
Edwin  and  Barclay  Coppic.  The  fate  of  the  first  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  All  through  those  terrible 
hoursin  the  engine  house  at  Harper's  Perry,  he  bore 
himself  with  undaunted  courage;and  throughout  the 
weeks  of  endurance  that  followed,  till  he  stood  hand- 
in-hand  with  his  friend,  John  E.  Cook,  on  a  Virginia 
scaffold,  his  manly  tenderness  and  simple  faith  won 
even  the  hearts  of  the  pirates  who  hung  his  body.  It 
lies  buried  at  Salem,  Ohio:  his  soul  watches  the  glo- 
rious vindication  of  the  acts  of  that  band  which  events 
write  so  swiftly  in  History's  pages. 

The  younger  brother,  Barclay,  was  one  of  the  party 
left  by  Capt.  Brown  to  guard  the  Kennedy  Farm  ;  and, 
with  Owen  Brown,  Cook,  Merriam  and  Tidd,  made 
his  escape  into  Pennsylvania.  The  history  of  that 
terrible  mountain  travel,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  amid 
a  population  more  fierce  and  inhospitable  than  the 
elements  and  surroundings,  has  yet  to  be  written. 
When  it  shall  he,  even  in  the  modest  words  of  the 
survivors,  history  will  point  to  it  in  admiration.  Capt. 
Cook  was  taken  soon  after  entering  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Merriam  took  the  cars  at  or  near  Chambersburg, 
and  reached  Boston,  and  subsequently  Canada,  in 
safety.  Owen  Brown,  C.  P.  Tidd,  (now,  I  am  told, 
serving  in  Kansas  under  Gen.  Lane,)  and  Barclay 
Coppic  continued  their  flight  across  Pennsylvania. 
They  avoided  all  persons  until  they  found  themselves 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  friends  aided 
them  to  get  to  Canada.  Barclay,  the  youngest  of  the 
party,  feeble  in  health  and  burdened  in  soul,  bore  his 
share  of  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  those  weeks  in 
the  same  quiet  spirit  of  endurance  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  enterprize.  Those  who  have 
ever  seen  our  brother  will  not  soon  forget  his  pale 
face  of  suffering  and  resolve,  nor  the  sadly  tender 
eyes  wherewith  it  was  lit,  in  whose  depths  seemed 
forever  to  dwell  the  shadows  of  that  blow  for  liberty, 
and  mingled  gloom  of  mountain  escape  and  Virginia 
scaffold,  where  a  brother  died  the  death  of  the  good. 
There  are  those  in  Boston,  especially  of  the  Era^v' 
ternity,  who  will  remember  the  guest  of  the  picnic  of 
1860.  Nor  idly  was  the  time  employed,  since  his  es- 
cape  frnm    Harper'*  "Perry.      Tarnish   ™   pnnr  her.Uk, 

being  afflicted  with  the  asthma,  Barclay  Coppic  found 
time  and  strength,  in  the  summer  of  I860,  to  leave  fete 
home  in  Springdale,  Iowa,  and  visit  Kansas,  where 
he  assisted  in  clearing  the  Southern  border  counties 
of  that  State  of  the  gang  of  man-hunters  who  allowed 
no  peace  therein  to  the  bewrayed  fugitive.  The  gang 
was  broken  up — several  having  met  a  deserved  death, 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Barclay,  like  many  of 
those  who  believed  that  by  the  sword  slavery  must 
die,  waited  until  he  saw  that,  virtually,  the  battle  was 
waged  in  behalf  of  those  in  bondage.  When  assured 
of  that,  he  entered  zealously  into  the  strife,  aud  as- 
sisted in  raising  a  company  in  Ashtabula  county, 
Ohio,  (the  home  of  John  Brown,  Jr.,)  of  which  he 
became  first  lieutenant.  With  this  party,  he  joined 
Col.  Montgomery  in  Kansas,  some  two  months  since. 
How  he  met  his  death  is  now  known.  The  filthy 
scum  and  draff",  which  the  advancing  waves  of  civili- 
zation fling  out  so  profusely  on  our  western  borders, 
have  inaugurated  an  atrocious  system  of  warfare, 
which  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  the  lust- 
sodden  brains  and  demoniac  hearts  of  such  a  popula- 
tion as  a  slavery-ridden  and  ruffian  democracy  alone 
can  breed.  Yet  the  "county  court  lawyer,"  who  pre- 
sides in  the  White  House,  by  his  action  declares,  vir- 
tually, that  martial  law  shall  not  be  proclaimed  against 
them.  When  will  men  in  high  places  stop  seeking  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  slavery,  and  seek,  at  least, 
to  preserve  those  of  the  people  who  elected  them  1 

But  it  was  not  my  intention  to  write  a  political  es- 
say, but  to  lay  this  humble  tribute  on  the  tomb  ot^one 
wdiose  memory  shall  live,  because  of  the  manly  life  it 
holds.  Well  may  we  say  of  him,  that  his  life,  few 
though  its  years,  was  yet 

"  Built  of  tears  and  sacred  flames, 
And  virtues  reaching  to  its  aims  ; 
Built  of  fnrthe ranee  and  pursuing, 
Sfot  of  spent  deeds,  hit  of  doing." 

Truly  do  we  "  see  the  sunsets  of  the  martyrs."  Por 
the  mourning  homestead  in  Iowa,  now  twice  deso- 
lated, and  for  the  noble  matron,  who  thus  has  given 
her  well-beloved  to  death,  hearts  reach  out  to  clasp 
them  around  in  holiest  sympathy.  God  be  with  her 
in  this  affliction !  Yet  we  know  that  she  mournetb 
not  as  those  do  who  know  not  sacrifice. 

Farewell!  brave  heart,  heroic  in  thought  and  deed; 
faithful  friend,  brother  and  son,  you  lived  long  enough 
to  be  immortal  as  one  of  Freedom's  elect,  and  long 
enough  to  see  its  dawn  lighting  all  the  broad  continent, 
for  whose  redemption  all  you  had  was  given.  Surely, 
America  is  blessed  in  such  souls.  Thanks  be  to  the 
Eternal,  we  know  these  deaths  are  not  fruitless.  The 
sunlight  is  abroad,  and  the  glorious  angel  of  enfran- 
chisement stirs  the  dark  pools.  Oh  !  not  in  vain,  but 
for  the  truth,  the  contest  rolls  its  crimson  tide.  We 
give  our  dead — our  glorious  dead — that  our  country 
may  be  free  indeed  1 

"Who  dies  in  vain 
Upon  his  country's  war- tie  Us  and  within 
'['lie  shadows  of  her  altars!     Feeble  heart ! 
1  till  thee  that  tho  voice  of  patriot  blood, 
Thus  pound  for  faith  ami  freedom,  luilli  a  tone 
Which,  from  the  night  of  ago*,  from  the  gull* 
Of  death  shall  burst,  ami  make  its  high  appeal 


Sound  auto  earth  and  heaven  ! "' 


R.  J.  UINTON. 


Union  Men.  How  can  the  vast  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  from  a  population  of  not  OVM 
twelve  hundred  thousand  of  the  same  age  and  .-ex. 
beany  way  coerced  into  mi  argument  of  a  great  Union 
sentiment  at  the  South  '  Another  success  like  that  at 
Bull  Run  would  bring  out  half  as  many  more  to  their 
standard.  As  we  have  under-estimated  their  military 
forces,  have  we  not  over-estimated  ilieirl'nion  ponuhi- 
hltlon !     Besides,   how    many    of  the    Union  men   are 

slaveholders  to  any  amount  '  Then)  again,  the  non- 
slaveholdtng  Union  men  understand,  as  weU  as  we, 
iii:ii  slai  i  lv  is  the  enemy  of  the  Union.  Their  com- 
mon sense  is  similar   to  ours,  and    comprehends   the 

same  demonstrative  arguments  that  we  do.  Of  course, 

if  (bev  are  sincerely  for  the  1'nion  as  a  paramount  and 
permanent  ohjeel,  Ibey    go  lor  removing   tile  cause  of 

its  danger,  and  the  enemy  of  their  tranquillity  mid 
BtaMlity.  They  cannot  be  against  emancipation,  if 
tiiev  prefer  the  Union  to  slavery. 

Com "i"1-  Si  m  i. 


SEPTEMBER  27. 
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DEOLAKATORY    RESOLUTIONS 

Of  the  Bopedak  Community,  w&k  reference  to  the  existing 

a'vil  war,  reqtfiming  their  original  principles,  positions 

ami  testimonies,  unanimously  adopted,  Sept.  16$,  1861. 

"Whereas,  a  great  and  deplorable  civil  war  lias 
broken  out  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  see- 
ing of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  southern  section  are  in  organized  revolu- 
tionary insurrection  against  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Union;  and,  whereas,  we,  the 
members  of  the  Hupodale  Community,  are  peaceable 
subjects  of  said  constitutional  government,  though  tor 
reasons  of  conscience  not  participants  therein,  nor 
martial  combatants  in  any  behalf;  and,  whereas,  in 
the  present  momentous  crisis,  our  peculiar  principles 
and  positions  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood; 
therefore,  we,  the  members  of  said  community,  in 
regular  meeting  assembled,  do  adopt  and  publish  the 
following  declaratory  Resolutions,  viz  : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  adhere  with  un- 
wavering firmness  to  our  fundamental  religious  prin- 
ciples, as  originally  set  forth  by  solemn  Declaration 
in  the  year  1841,  in  the  published  Constitution  of  our 
Community,  and  as  again  set  forth,  with  some  en- 
largement, by  like  solemn  Declaration,  in  the  year 
1854,  in  the  published  Constitution  of  Tlte  Practical 
Christian  Republic,  whereof  we  are  also  members. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  adhere  with  un- 
wavering firmness  to  the  declared  fundamental  objects, 
positions  and  policy  set  forth  in  the  two  said  Consti- 
tutions, and  especially  in  respect  to  the  governments 
under  winch  we  live,  as  peaceable  subjects  thereof, 
yet  non-participants  therein;  being  conscientiously 
scrupulous  against  all  chattel  slavery,  death  penalties, 
injurious  force,  war,  and  dernier  resorts  to  carnal 
weapons. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  human  governments, 
not  as  special  divine  institutions  prescribing  supreme 
moral  laws  to  mankind,  nor  as  spiritual  and  religious 
agencies  designed  to  regenerate,  reform  and  purify 
the  world,  but  as  socletary  institutions  naturally  form- 
ed, modified  and  characterized  by  those  more  subtle 
influences  behind  them,  which  work  through  the  will 
of  peoples  and  their  leaders.  Hence,  they  are  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  restraining  and  regulating  it  by  all 
available  forces  as  it  is,  controlling  the  masses  of  so- 
ciety as  they  are,  according  to  the  dictates  of  worldly 
expediency  for  the  present  time ;  and,  being  agencies 
of  this  nature,  always  adapted  to  the  deep-felt  neces- 
sities of  their  constituents,  they  are  continually  over- 
ruled in  the  providence  of  God  for  the  prevention  of 
greater  evils  than  they  inflict,  and  thus  for  the  univer- 
sal good. 

Therefore,  the  eternal  laws  of  order  require  that 
the  highest  and  best  minds,  who  themselves  are  im- 
mediately governed  by  divine  principles,  and  who 
have  risen  spiritually  above  all  these  human  govern- 
ments, should  so  far  respect  them  in  their  place  as  to 
be  their  peaceable  subjects  in  temporal  things,  to  ap^ 
prove  whatever  is  really  good  in  them,  to  testify  con- 
siderately yet  faithfully  against  what  is  evil,  to  enjoy 
quietly  all  innocent  rights  and  privileges  accorded  by 
them,  and  when  obliged  for  conscience  sake  to  disobey 
any  of  their  requirements,  to  submit  meekly  to  their 
inflictions  as  martyrs,  never  resisting  them  by  physi- 
cal violence,  and  thus,  in  all  these  ways,  using  the 
most  effectual  means  of  reforming  them. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  understand  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  highest  and  best  human  minds, 
set  forth  by  the  Father  as  their  model,  their  leader, 
and  their  continual  strengthencr  : 

That  while  always  a  peaceable  subject  of  the  human 
governments  under  which  he  lived,  as  indicated  in  the 
preceding  resolution,  he  stood  spiritually  above  them 
on  the  plane  of  absolute  divine  principles  : 

That  he  instituted  his  Church  on  that  high  spiritual 
plane,  and  called  his  disciples  to  stand  together  in  vol- 
untary association  with  him  thereon,  as  the  pioneers  of 
human  regeneration : 

And,  therefore,  that  he  said  to  and  of  them—'1  Ye 
are  the  salt  Ol  tb  ■  BWrJfe  " — *^Ste~nro-t>be-iisirt-of-&Ks- 
worid" — "Beheld  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves ;  be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless 
as  doves  " — "  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  follow- 
eth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  " — "  They  are  not 
of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world  " — "  That 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I 
in  thee,  that  they  also  may  he  one  in  us ;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

5.  Resolved,  That  when  the  professed  disciples  of 
Christ  attach  themselves  to  human  governments  which 
are  far  below  the  true  Christian  plane,  pay  them  their 
highest  allegiance,  make  themselves  responsible  for 
their  constitutional  administration,  fight  their  battles, 
and  help  execute  their  death-penalties,  it  is  no  longer 
true  of  them  that  they  are  "the  salt  of  the  earth,"  or 
"the  light -of  the  world,"  or  "are  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves — wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves,"  or  "follow"  their  acknowledged  Master,  or 
are  the  pioneers  of  human  regeneration  and  progress, 
or  are  "  not  of  the  world,  even  as  he  was  not  of  the 
world,"  or  are  one  with  him  and  each  other. 

But  it  is  then  true  of  them,  that  they  descend  to  a 
level  with  the  world  as  it  is ;  they  follow  its  dim  light ; 
they  are  of  the  world,  acting  with  and  like  the  wolves 
of  the  world  ;  being  divided  asunder  from  each  other, 
counterworking  each  other  in  politics,  devoting  them- 
selves to  hostile  flags,  slaughtering  each  other  on  the 
battle-field,  praying  and  fasting  for  God's  help  in  de- 
stroying each  other,  and  mocking  the  all-perfect  Father 
with  thanksgivings  for  murderous  victories, 

Thus,  instead  of  enlightening,  purifying  and  elevat- 
ing the  world,  its  societies  and  governments,  they 
darken  and  corrupt  them,  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
apostatize  from  Christ,  and  desert  the  high  plane  of 
his  true  Church.  And  that  all  this  is  essentially  true 
of  every  class  of  philanthropists,  reformers  and  moral- 
ists, who  profess  to  lead  the  human  race  in  progress. 

6.  Resolved,  That  though  we  ourselves  are  deeply 
sensible  of  our  un worthiness  to  be  called  disciples  of 
Christ,  yet  we  humbly  desire  to  be  such,  and  are  en- 
deavoring, by  divine  assistance,  to  occupy  his  lumin- 
ous plane,  and  to  follow  him  in  the  work  of  human  re- 
generation. Therefore,  we  must  persistently  testify 
against  every  pretended  form  of  Christianity  which 
makes  itself  "of  the  world"  as  it  is,  or  acts  as  the 
supple  handmaid  of  human  governments,  performing 
services  therein  contrary  to  the  supreme  law  of  uni- 
versal good  will,  which  forbids  us  to  kill,  injure,  harm 
or  hate  any  human  being,  even  our  worst  enemy. 
And  we  cannot  ourselves  do  less  than  perpetually  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  obey  that  su- 
preme law  in  all  things,  however  short  we  may  some- 
times fall  of  it,  through  human  weakness. 

7.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions,  our  first  and  highest  allegiance  is  due  to 
the  sovereignty  of  divine  principles,  as  illustrated  by 
Jesus  Christ : 

That  our  first  and  highest  attachment  must  be  to  the 
glorious  white  banner  of  his  kingdom,  with  the  cross 
of  self-sacrifice  in  its  centre,  radiating  a  benignant 
halo  in  all  directions,  with  a  dove  surmounting  that 
cross,  spreading  her  wings  and  bearing  in  her  mouth 
an  olive  branch,  and  with  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  at  its  foot 
harmlessly  resting  together: 

That  we  cannot  aid  even  the  best  existing  govern- 
ments on  earth  in  destroying  human  life,  though  our 
refusal  should  subject  us  to  the  bitterest  martyrdom  : 

That  we  are  bound  by  our  religious  principles  to  be 
orderly,  peaceable,  inoffensive  subjects  of  the  govern- 
ments under  which  we  live,  and  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  fellow-creatures  around  us  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  a  reasonable  charity  : 

That  we  can  neither  excite  nor  encourage  any  mob, 
riot,  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  warlike  revolution,  even 
for  an  ostensibly  good  object — much  less  such  an  ab- 
horrent insurrection  as  the  one  now  raging  at  the  South 
for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  human  slavery  : 

That  while  we  deeply  deplore  the  war  itself  now  in 
process,  we  deplore  still  more  the  sinful  causes  which 
liiive  rendered  tins  great  calamity  inevitable  under  the 
eternal  laws  of  divine  order,  as  a  just  retribution  for 
national  transgressions — to  wit,  lust  of  wealth,  lust  of 
power,  and  lust  of  sensual  pleasures,  all  culminating 


in  the  persistent  upholding,  by  law  and  force,  of  the 
gigantic  institution  of  Africo-chattel  slavery  : 

That  though  we  have  no  moral  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  insurrectionists,  but  much  with  the  Federal 
government  and  its  loyal  adherents  ;  and  though  we 
see  that  the  loyalists,  on  their  own  worldly  plane  of 
moral  action,  must  conquer  the  rebels  by  overwhelm- 
ing deadly  force,  or  ignominiously  abandon  their  con- 
stitutional government,  and  falsify  their  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  allegiance  ;  yet  we  feel  none  the  less  bound  to 
abide  with  Christ  on  his  high  plane  of  peaceful  right- 
eousness, and  thereby  endeavor,  however  gradually, 
to  leaven  the  minds  of  mankind  with  those  benignant 
principles  which  alone  can  put  an  end  to  ali  disorder 
and  violence : 

That,  in  the  meantime,  we  should  be  unfaithful  to 
our  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  if  we  recognized 
this  as  a  war  for  the  emancipation  of  our  down-trodden 
American  bondmen,  whatever  may  chance  to  be  its  ac- 
tual results,  and  if  we  did  not  unequivocally  reiterate 
our  testimony  against  the  fore-mentioned  great  nation- 
al sins,  especially  the  upholding  of  slavery  both  by  the 
North  and  South,  which  has  brought  on  our  country 
this  calamitous  scourge,  and  if  also  we  did  not  earnest- 
ly entreat  the  people  of  all  parties  concerned  to  hasten 
their  repentance,  and  make  all  possible  reparation  to 
the  injured  millions  whose  cries  are  still  going  up  into 
the  ears  of  the  infinite  Father  for  redress  : 

That  we  do  not  deem  ourselves  in  any  wise  respon- 
sible for  this  terrible  conflict,  having  done  what  we 
could  in  our  humble  way,  by  warning  and  example,  to 
prevent  it,  and  to  avert  the  storm  of  retributive  suffer- 
ings with  which  it  comes  down  on  the  nation  ;  so  that 
nothing  now  remains  for  us  in  relation  to  it,  but  to  ab- 
stain from  all  complicity  with  it,  to  bear  patiently  our 
portion  of  its  ills,  to  relieve  where  we  can  the  distress- 
es of  its  victims,  and  to  look  forward  with  unwavering 
confidence  in  the  all-wise  providence  of  God  to  better 
days,  when  he  shall  have  overruled  all  its  wrath  and 
woes  for  ultimate  good  : 

And,  finally,  that  we  deem  it  our  proper  mission, 
under  Jesus  Christ,  to  bear  such  testimonies  and  lead 
such  lives  as  will  tend^o  regenerate  mankind,  elevate 
them  to  the  true  Christian  plane,  conform  all  human 
governments  to  the  divine,  abolish  all  dernier  resorts 
to  carnal  weapons,  supersede  all  deadly  forces  with 
beneficent  ones,  and  thus  consummate,  the  reign  of 
universal  love  and  peace. 

WM.  S.  HAYWOOD,  President. 

Ctkus  Bradbury,  Recorder. 


the  war  go  on,  than  that  there  should  be  another  of 
those  compromises,  by  which  the  slaveholder  gets  all 
the  advantages. 

Let  me  again  ask  you  not  to  be  misled  by  the  Times, 
■especting  public  opinion.  The  Star,  an  influential 
daily  paper,  is  a  far  better  exponent  of  the  liberals  of 
this  country. 

Undoubtedly,  our  trade  will  suffer,  but  none  wish 
for  a  disgraceful  peace.  I  must  refer  you  to  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Bright,  in  reference  to  the  cotton  question. 
You  will  see  anxiety  for  cotton  does  not  deter  him 
from  wishing  success  to  the  North. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  America  entertain 
kindly  feelings  towards  England,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
cessant attacks  of  the  New  York  Herald.    We  hope, 

hen  you  sec  attacks  on  America  in  English  papers, 
you  will  think  it  is  the  individual,  not  the  country  that 
ipeaks.  We  both  have  our  faults,  and  a  little  criti- 
cism does  good,  if  honestly  meant. 

Wishing  success  to  your  cause,  and  that  slavery  may 
be  scotched,  if  not  abolished,  I  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

HENRY  PARKER, 
Superintendent  of  Old  Meeting  School. 


HO"W   THEY  FEEL  IN"  ENGLAND. 


GIVE  US   THE  EYIDEKOE. 

Mr.  Garrison, — I  find  in  the  last  communication 
of  David  Lee  Child,  on  the  "  Contraband  of  War" 
doctrine,  the  following  statements: — 

"  Citizens  of  free  States,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  endeavoring  to  take  on  board  the  steamer  Star 
of  the  West  some  of  the  troops  betrayed  by  the  black 
traitor  Twiggs,  and  afterwards  captured  in  their  un- 
armed state,  contrary  to  capitulation,  and  their  safe- 
guard violated  by  the  blacker  traitor  Van  Dorn,  were 
seized  by  the  rebels,  and  sold  at  public  auction  as 
slaves !  These  unhappy  men  .  .  .  were  marched  off 
by  their  purchasers  to  life-long  servitude  in  the  inte- 
rior, nobody  can  tell  where,  and  nobody  thus  far  seems 
to  care  I  That  no  circumstance  of  aggravation  and 
insult  might  be  wanting,  they  were  carried  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Indianola  to  Montgomery,  that  they 
might  be  put  upon  the  block,  and  knocked  oft'  under 
the  nose  of  Jeff.  Davis." 

I  have  never  before  seen  this  statement,  that  I  re- 
member, in  any  number  of  the  Liberator  that  I  have 
received,  nor  in  any  other  paper ;  for  I  could  not  have 
forgotten  it.  I  have  never  heard  it  referred  to;  the 
public  don't  know  it — perhaps  would  not  care  if  they 
;  I  doubt  if  it  is  known  to  most  of  the  readers  of 
the  Liberator.     What  is  the  evidence  of  this  fact? 

Another  statement,  equally  new  to  me,  and  of  which 
I  want  evidence, — although  from  the  character  of  the 
Slave  Power,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it, — is  the  following : 


jji^=  The  following  ingenuous  and  interesting  let- 
ter, written  only  for  private  perusal,  very  satisfactorily 
indicates  what  is  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land, respecting  the  struggle  now  going  on  between 
the  American  Government  and  the  Southern  rebels. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  sent  kindly  allows  us 
to  publish  it  in  the  Liberator: — 

Birmingham,  (Eng.,)  Aug.  8,  1861. 
Dear  Sir, — We  received  your  letter  to  the  old 
meeting  Sunday  school  teachers ;  and  as  one  of  the 
superintendents,  I  answer  it.  I  am  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  my  ideas  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  news  has  just  come  of  your  temporary  de- 
feat at  Manassas. 

I  shall  divide  what  I  say  into  three  parts  : — 1st.  The 
Government.  2d.  The  Press.  3d.  The  People.  You 
complain  of  our  Government  not  treating  the  rebels 
as  pirates.  I  do  not  see  that  they  could  have  done  so, 
without  breaking  the  neutrality  they  wish  to  observe. 
By  recognizing  them  as  belligerents,  they  have  only 
done  as  they  did  in  Italy.  You  may  rest  assured  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  South,  nor  would  any  government 
exist  long  in  this  country,  that  interfered  to  assist  the 
South. 

I  am  surprised  that  you  take  any  notice  of  what 
the  Times  says.  You  must  have  known  it  before 
guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts.  You  would 
not  like  to  stand  by  all  that  the  New  York  Herald 
says",  "nor  do  we  agree  with  what  the  Times  says.  It 
is  lamentable  that  a  newspaper,  having  the  circula- 
tion it  does,  should  degrade  itself  by  showing  up  the 
errors  of  the  respective  countries.  The  tone  of  the 
English  press  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  North;  and 
in  many  of  them,  to-day,  are  articles  condemnatory 
of  the  language  of  the  Times. 

Of  course,  in  a  country  like  this,  made  up  of  so 
many  diverse  elements,  we  have  every  possible  shade 
of  opinion  on  every  possible  question.  There  are 
some  who  would  justify  the  South,  or  would  uphold 
slavery,  but  they  are  so  few  as  not  to  count  for  any- 
thing. From  the  first  outburst  of  the  rebellion,  the 
people  here  instinctively  sympathized  with  the  North. 
For  many  years,  it  has  been  a  source  of  regret  that 
the  North  did  not  make  a  stand  against  the  increasing 
aggressions  of  the  pro-slavery  party.  The  difficulties 
the  Abolitionist  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  aid  the 
South  received  from  the  Democratic  party,  were  a 
source  of  sorrow  here.  The  progress  of  Republicans, 
and  the  nomination  of  an  auti-slavery  candidate  in  the 
person  of  Fremont,  gave  us  hope,  and  we  looked  for- 
ward with  interest  to  the  results  of  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  feeling  here. 
Last  summer,  Mr.  John  B.  Gough,  the  Temperance 
orator,  gave  a  lecture  to  Sunday  school  teachers. 
There  were  about  five  thousand  in  the  Town  Hall. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  spoke  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  said  the  anti-slavery  candidate  would  be 
elected  President.  Round  after  round  of  cheers  greet- 
ed the  announcement,  showing  how  deep  was  the  in- 
terest felt. 

You  wonder  that  we,  of  anti-slavery  tendencies,  do 
not  sympathize  more  with  the  North,  and  express  the 
fear  that  cotton  and  other  trade  considerations  will 
weigh  in  favor  of  the  South.  Rest  assured  that, 
whatever  may  appear  on  the  surface,  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people  and  the  people  of  the  North  are  as  one. 
If  we  are  not  demonstrative,  it  is  from  the  uncer- 
tainty and  difficulty  with  which  the  question  has  been 
surrounded.  The  long  time  the  Government  per- 
mitted treason,  the  actual  acknowledgment  of  the 
rebels  by  Buchanan,  the  caution  of  Lincoln  in  dealing 
with  the  slavery  question,  raised  doubts  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  North.  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  stronger  means  to  suppress  the  sedition  at 
first.  No  doubt  you  have  learned  that  liberty  may 
become  license.  A  democrat  myself,  republican  iu 
principle,  I  look  with  great  interest  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  ;  but  I  love 
order,  and  have  regretted  that  some  of  your  citizens 
have  abused  the  privileges  they  have  had.  If  the 
North  will  fairly  raise  the  issue — and  I  think  there 
are  signs  it  will  be  so,  judging  from  Mr.  Sumner's  and 
others'  propositions  —  of  Freedom  versus  Slavery, 
and  proclaim  that  slavery  shall  no  longer  exist  in  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  sympathy  in 
this  country. 

I  look  with  disgust  on  the  conduct  of  the  South- 
erners :  their  defiance  of  all  constitutional  principles 
makes  me  doubt  their  sincerity,  and  wish  their  pun- 
ishment. No  people  are  entitled  to  respect,  who,  hav- 
ing constitutional  means  of  obtaining  redress,  resort 
to  force.  America  is  bound,  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power,  to  maintain  the  Union.  To  discuss  the  results 
is  idle  at  present. 

We  have  this  week  had  the  news  of  the  disaster  at 
Manassas.  The  general  opinion  here  is,  that  the  mil- 
itary authorities  have  allowed  their  judgment  to  be 
warped  by  the  impatience  of  the  press,  which  is  al 
ways  calling  out  for  action.  Far  better  would  it  be  to 
stay  a  few  months  to  discipline  the  troops,  and  perfect 
other  arrangements,  than  to  rush  prematurely  into 
the  fight.  That  the  South  will  fight  well,  no  one 
doubts;  but  that  the  North  will  win,  if  she  will  only 
have  patience,  and  remain  true  and  united,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt.  Her  cause  will  be  strengthened  in 
proportion  as  she  has  a  fixed,  definite  principle  to 
fight  for.  The  maintenance  of  the  Union  may  be  the 
first  battle-call ;  but  the  slavery  question  is  the  cause 
of  Hie  disruption,  and  lln;  sooner  the  North  call  agree 
what  shall  be  done  with  it,  the  better.  Much  as  we 
dislike  war,  there  are  few  here  but  would  sooner  sec 


"Repeatedly  provoking  wars  of  extermination  a- 
gainst  those  simple  and  upright  peoples,  [Indians,]  by 
disguising  themselves  as  Indians,  murdering  whole_ fami- 
lies of  their  white  neighbors,  and  then  summoning  in 
well-feigned  terror  the  ready  ruffians  of  the  frontier, 
and  the  nearest  garrisons  of  the  army,  to  the  harvest 
of  death." 

A  heavy  charge  this,  to  be  made  against  the  vilest 
fiends  of  hell ! 

And  the  following  requires  explanation  as  to  whether 
it  is  meant  to  refer  to  Jeff.  Davis  and  Stephens,  or  to 
some  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States — and  if 
so,  who? 

"Corrupting  and  subverting,  by  fraud  and  force, 
the  vital  prerogative  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
thereby  foisting  into  the  highest  dignity  of  the  repub- 
lic, and,  as  we  have  proudly  boasted,  the  highest  upon 
earth,  two  false  and  usurping,  to  the  exclusion  of  two 
legally  elected  Presidents." 

I  suppose  this  to  refer  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Confederate  States;  but  it  is  ob- 
scurely expressed.    Is  that  the  meaning  ? 

There  are  some  other  inquiries  I  would  like  to 
make,  and  some  thoughts  I  feel  disposed  to  suggest, 
but  the  crowded  state  of  your  columns  warns  me  to 
forbear.  D.  S.  GRANDIN. 


SONG  FOR  THE  NATIONAL    EAST. 

Tune— God  save  the  Kiwj. 

My  country  !  'tis  for  thoo, 
Dark  land  of  Shivery, 

For  thee  I  weep. 
The  laud  whore  slaves  li a vo  sighed, 
Where  they  have  toiled  and  died, 
To  servo  a  tyrant's  prido, — 

For  thoa  I  weep. 

My  native  land,  for  thoo, 
Laud  of  the  noble  free, 

Of  Liberty, 
For  thee,  dear  land,  I  weop. 
A  Fast  iu  sorrow  keep  ! 
The  stain  is  foul  nud  deep 

Of  Slavery, 

From  every  mountain's  side, 
Upon  the  ocean's  tide, 

They  call  on  thoo. 
Amid  thy  rooks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  nud  templed  hills, 
I  hear  a  voice,,  that  thrills — 

Let  all  go  free  ! 

Arise  !  and  break  the  band  ! 
Sound  loud  throughout  this  laud, 

Sweet  Freedom's  song  ! 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake  ! 
No  groans  the  song  to  break, 
While  Slaves  the  echoes  wake, 

The  sounds  prolong ! 

Our  fathers'  God  !  to  Thee, 
Giver  of  Liberty  ! 

To  Thee  we  pray  ! 
Soon  may  our  land  be  pure  ! 
The  rights  of  all  secure  ! 
And  Freedom's  light  endure, 

Beneath  our  sway  ! 

— Bangor  Mechanic. 


A    PROPHETIC    SONG, 

The  following  song  (says  Zion's  Herald)  was  written  by 
Jobu  G.  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  daring  the  Fremont 
campaign,  flvo  years  ago.  Sineo  the  recent  proclamation 
in  Missouri,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  words  were  pro- 
phetic of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  We  give  the  song  as 
correctly  as  we  can  from  memory,  aud  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  : — 

All  hail  to  Fremont  t  swell  the  lofty  acclaim, 
Like  winds  from  the  mountains,  like  prairies  aflame  ; 
Once  more  the  Pathfinder  is  forth  on  his  hunt  ; 
Clear  the  way  for  Free  Soil,  Free  Mcu  and  Fremont. 

We'll  spurn  every  fetter,  we'll  break  every  rod, 
And  our  country  shall  bloom  as  the  garden  of  God, 
As  we  plant  the  white  banner  of  freedom  upon't, 
And  cry,  To  the  rescue,  Free  Mon  and  Fremont  ! 

The  land  that  we  love  shall  be  sacred  from  slaves, 
From  the  tyrant's  misrule,  and  the  plunder  of  knaves  ; 
We'll  baptize  the  nation  ab  Liberty's  font, 
And  the  faith  of  our  fathers  shall  live  with  Fremont. 

Then,  East,  West  and  North,  swell  the  lofty  acclaim, 
Like  winds  from  the  mountains,  like  prairies  aflame  ; 
Clear  tbe  way  !  the  Pathfinder  moves  on  in  our  front, 
And  our  hearts  shall  keep  time  to  the  march  of  Fremont. 


NOT  "WELL  POSTED. 

Our  indefatigable  coadjutor,  Parker  P: 
writing  from  Newburg,  Geauga  County,  01 

"My  meetings,  hitherto,  have  been  large,  and  gen- 
erally undisturbed,  the  last  always  much  larger  than 
the  first.  The  people  are  astonished  at  the  disclosures 
I  make.  They  came  near  mobbing  me  for  telling 
them  that  "Washington  was  not  out  of  danger;  that 
Beauregard's  force  on  the  Potomac  was  greater  than 
ours  ;  that  Government  was  not  up  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  hour;  and  that  they  themselves,  and  all  the 
people,  must  thunder  in  the  cars  of  Lincoln  and 
Cameron,  what  should  be  done,  and  done  now. 

The  very  next  morning  came  the  order  from  Wash- 
ington, summoning  all  regiments,  and  parts  of  regi- 
ments, uniformed,  ununiformed,  officered  or  unoffi- 
cered,  naked,  ragged  and  barefoot,  to  report  before 
the  capital !     Then  the  wonder  grew, 

"That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  I  knew" 
about  it,  while  they  knew  nothing  after  all  their  read- 
ing, but  supposed  the  troops  were  only  in  the  way, 
and  trod  on  one  another,  while  the  South  were  with- 
out means  and  men.     On  several  things  I  have  en- 

ghtened  or  warned  them  in  this  way,  to  their  sur- 
prise. Few  seem  to  know  that  while  our  men  are 
shot,  imprisoned,  drummed  out  of  camp,  sent  to  die 
among  the  snakes,  scorpions  aud  malaria  of  the  Tor- 
tugas,  and  outraged  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  not  a 
traitor,  spy  or  pirate  has  yet  been  shot  or  hung !  And 
when  told  how  many  slaves  are  sent  back  to  bondage 
by  our  officers,  they  cannot  believe,  unless  I  read 
them  facts  and  particulars :  and  when,  last  Sunday 
night,  I  told  who  and  how  many  of  the  Richmond 
prisoners  bad  been  sent  away  down  to  South  Carolina, 
and  that  others  were  to  be  sent  to  New  Orleans,  where 
they  sell  refractory  slaves,  a  tempest  of  surprise  and 
wrath  was  wakened,  that  is  not  often  seen.  And  now 
we  have  Lincoln's  loathsome  avoirdupoise  thrown 
across  the  pathway  of  the  great  "  Pathfinder,"  as  they 
once  so  proudly  called  General  Fremont;  and  the 
twenty-five  thousand  slaves,  freed  by  his  Proclama- 
mation,  are  by  Executive  decision  re-doomed  to  hope- 
less bondage !     Such  are  some  of  my  texts. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the"  infatuation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  only  paralleled  by  that  of  those  abolition- 
ists who  believe  that  our  mission,  as  abolitionists,  is 
ended.  To  my  apprehension,  it  would  be  far  more 
rational  to  consider  ourselves  rather  the  prophets  of 
anti-slavery  millennium,  than  its  heroes,  to  wear 
its  laurels,  or  be  the  theme  of  its  songs." 


I  care  not  what  interested  and  corrupt  politicians  and 
swindling  army  contractors  may  clamor  for.  Tho 
people  are  with  General  Fremont. 

General  Fremont  has  made  some  mistakes — as  who 
would  not,  coming  here  under  similar  circumstances  1 
— but  in  the  main  he  has  done  admirably  well,  and 
the  people  and  soldiers  have  confidence  in  him.  That 
is  a  very  great  deal  more  than  can  he  said  of  some 
who  I  suspect  would  like  to  fill  his  place." 


Freeing  the  Slaves  in  Missouri.  The  manu- 
mission id'  two  slaves  by  General  Fremont  has  already 
been  announced.  Rut  another  important  movement 
has  since  occurred.  Before  the  President's  modifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  Fremont's  proclamation  had  been 
dispatched,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  Fremont  to 
break  up  various  nests  of  secessionists  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  towns  of  Benton  and  Commerce.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  who  accompanied 
this  expedition,  writes  a  long  and  very  interesting 
account  of  its  operations.  The  commander  was  Col. 
Smith,  and  the  number  of  men  was  six  hundred. 
The  secessionists  in  Benton  were  first  visited,  and 
then  the  traitors  of  the  town  of  Commerce  were  dealt 
with.  The  expedition  freed  twenty-jive  slaves,  who 
were  taken  to  St.  Louis. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  correspondent's 
letter  state  some  curious  facts  : 

"  All  the  farms  along  the  route,  owned  by  aiders 
and  abettors  of  treason,  were  visited,  the  owners,  if  at 
home,  taken  prisoners  or  made  to  swear  allegiance, 
and  at  the  places  of  several  who  were  holding  rank  in 
the  secession  army,  their  slaves  (what  few  were  left), 
in  accordance  with  Fremont's  proclamation,  taken 
away.  A  more  perfect  picture  of  desolation  and  ruin 
than  that  portion  of  Missouri  presented  would  be  hard 
to  imagine.  Almost  every  house  was  deserted  by  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  everything  of  value  removed. 
At  not  one  residence  in  ten  was  there  any  but  women 
present,  except  occasionally  an  old  man  whose  white 
hair  rendered  him  unfit  for  duty  and  sacred  from  vio- 
lence. The  slaves  were  also  women,  or  aged  and 
deerepid — those  capable  of  service  being  with  their 
masters  in  the  secession  army.  Horses,  mules,  and 
cattle  were  also  all  taken,  either  with  or  without  the 
wishes  of  the  owners, 

All  along  the  route  evidences  of  smothered  seces- 

m  were  numerous,  and  in  some  localities  even  the 
peaches  by  the  wayside  were  poisoned,  in  hopes  of 
destroying  the  troops.     This  latter  attempt  displayed 

diabolical  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  darker  age. 

The  fruit,  -wlillr.  hanging  on  the  tree,  had  bum  plugged, 
me  kind  of  liquid  poison  introduced,  and  the  plug  re- 
placed. Fortunately  the  soldiers  were  warned  in  time 
to  escape,  but  a  small  pig,  to  which  one  of  the  poisoned 
peaches  was  given,  died  iu  half  an  hour. 

The  total  results  of  the  expedition  were  twenty-five 
negroes,  and  the  same  number  of  horses  and  mules, 
and  half  a  dozen  prisoners." 


AH   OPPRESSIVE  LATOLOBD, 

An  instance  of  outrageous  oppression  practised  by 
a  landlord  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  published. 

Two  very  worthy  elderly  sisters,  Mrs.  Hartford  and 
Mrs.  Folsom,  occupied  some  rooms  at  No.  43,  Bille- 
rica  street,  in  this  city,  as  monthly  tenants.  After 
they  had  been  there  for  some  time,  James  Hayes  hired 
the  building,  so  that  they  became  tenants  under  him. 
He  wished  them  to  pay  weekly,  but  they  desired  to 
pay  monthly,  according  to  their  previous  practice. 
He  then  brought  a  suit  in  the  Police  Court  to  get 
possession  of  the  rooms,  the  writ  being  returnable 
June  29. 

After  the  suit  was  brought,  the  ladies,  some  time 
before  June  29,  paid  him  rent,  partly  in  advance,  up 
to  July  1,  he  agreeing  to  let  them  remain  as  tenants. 
The  suit  being  thus  settled  before  the  time  for  entry  had 
arrived,  they  thought  no  more  about  it,  until  some 
weeks  after,  when  an  officer  called,  and  told  them  that 
Hayes  had  got  judgment  againt  them  in  the  suit,  and 
a  writ  of  possession,  and  that,  unless  they  removed  by 
a  certain  day,  they  would  be  turned  out,  and  their 
furniture  placed  in  the  street.  This  threat  was  exe- 
cuted to  the  letter,  and  these  aged  ladies,  one  of  them 
very  sick,  were  actually  turned  into  the  street,  and 
their  furniture  placed  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  wickedness  of  this  man  in  getting  a  judgment, 
after  he  had  settled  the  case,  and  in  using  this  fraudu- 
lent judgment  to  turn  these  unfortunate  women  into 
the  street,  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  public  indigna- 
tion. When  a  man  commits  a  great  crime,  those  who 
ileal  with  him  ought  In  he  made  ;iequ;imleil  with  tlte 
fact.  Perhaps  the  publication  of  such  a  record  may 
deter  others  from  similar  offences.  X. 


(Sgp  The  following  spirited  verses  by  John  Q.  Whittier 
(says  a  correspondent  of  the  Transcript)  were  originally 
published  in  the  National  Era  in  1S5C.  Their  purpose 
then  was  to  direct  public  attention  to  Fremont  as  a  fit 
leader  of  tho  nation  towards  so  mueh  of  freodom  as  was  in- 
cluded in  tho  Republican  platform,  namely,  the  "non- 
extension  of  slavery."  Though  the  praise  bestowed  in 
these  verses  upon  the  discoverer,  the  explorer,  the  indomi- 
table leader,  was  well-deserved,  some  persons  thought  that 
Fremont's  career  had  not  then  quite  authorized  the  desig- 
nation of  him  in  tho  closing  stanzas  as  pre-eminently  the 
Man  for  the  Hour — tho  Leader  towards  Freedom.  Now, 
however,  his  position  justifies  this  high  eulogy.  Let  Fre- 
mont be  now  not  only  admired  and  applauded,  but  support- 
ed. Let  the  voice  of  the  people  everywhere  echo  tho  noble 
movement  he  has  made  ;  and  let  the  liberty-loving  con- 
ductors of  the  press  everywhere  copy  these  lines  of  Whit- 
tier. 

THE  PASS  OP  THE  SIEEBA. 

All  night  above  their  rocky  bed 

They  saw  the  stars  march  slow  ; 
The  wild  Sierra  overhead, 

Tho  desert's  death  below. 

The  Indian  from  his  lodge  of  bark, 

The  gray  bear  from  his  den, 
Beyond  their  camp-fire's  wait  of  dark, 

Glared  on  the  mountain  men. 

Still  upward  turned,  with  anxious  strain, 

Their  leader's  sleepless  eye, 
Where  splinters  of  the  mountain  chain 

Stood  black  against  tho  sky. 

Tho  nighh  waned  slow  :  at  last,  a  glow,  ~ 
—    A  gleam  of  sudden  fire, 
Shot  up  behind  the  walls  of  snow, 
And  tipped  each  icy  spire. 

"  Up,  men  !  "  he  cried  ;   "  yon  rooky  comb, 

To-day,  please  God,  we'll  pass,  | 
And  look  from  Winter's  frozen  home 

On  Summer's  flowers  and  grass  !  " 

They  set  their  faces  to  the  blast, 

They  trod  th'  eternal  snow, 
And,  faint,  worn,  bleeding,  hailed  at  last 

The  promised  land  below. 

Behind,  they  saw  the  snow-cloud  tossed 

By  many  an  icy  horn  ; 
Below,  warm  valleys,  wood- em  bossed, 

And  green  with  vines  aud  corn.     ■ 

They  left  tho  winter  at  their  backs, 

To  flap  his  baffled  wing, 
And  downward,  with  the  cataracts, 

Leaped  to  the  lap  of  Spring. 

Strong  leader  of  that  mountain  baud  ! 

Another  task  remains, 
To  break  from  Shivery 's  desert  land 

A  path  to  Freedom's  plains. 

The  winds  are  wild,  the  way  is  drear, 

Yet,  flashing  through  the  night, 
Lo  !   icy  ridge  aud  rocky  spear 

Blaze  out  iu  morning  light ! 

Rise  up,  Fremont  !  and  go  before  ; 

Tho  Hour  must  have  its  Man  ; 
Put  on  the  hunting-shirt  once  more, 

And  load  in  Freedom's  van  ! 


Fremont's  Deed  op  Manumission.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  General  Fremont's  deed  of  manu- 
mission for  the  slaves  of  Thomas  L,  Snead: — 

"  Whereas,  Thomas  L.  Snead,  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  has  been  taking  an 
active  part  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  present  insurrectionary  movement  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Now,  therefore,  I, 
John  Charles  Fremont,  Major  General  Commanding 
the  Western  Department  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  by  authority  of  law  and  the  power  vested  in 
me  as  such  commanding  General,  declare  Hiram 
Reed,  heretofore  held  to  service  or  labor,  by  Thomas 
L.  Snead,  to  be  free,  and  forever  discharged  from  the 
bonds  of  servitude,  giving  him  full  right  and  authority 
to  have,  use,  and  control  his  own  labor  or  service  as 
to  him  may  seem  proper,  without  any  accountability 
whatever  to  said  Thomas  L.  Snead,  or  any  one  to  claim 
by,  through,  or  under  him. 

"And  this  deed  of  manumission  shall  be  respected 
and  treated  by  all  persons,  and  in  all  Courts  of  Justice, 
as  the  full  and  complete  evidence  of  the  freedom  of 
said  Hiram  Heed. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  this  act  is  done  at  head- 
quarters of  the  Western  Department  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Mis- 
souri, on  this  12th  day  of  September,  A.  I>.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  depart- 
mental seal  hereto  affixed  by  my  order. 

"J.  C.  Fremont, 
"  Major-General  Commanding." 

Negroes  "Declared  Free  Men"  tinder  Fre- 
mont's Proclamation.  Fremont's  proclamation  is 
bearing  fruit.  Twelve  negroes,  all  young  men,  have 
arrived  here,  rescued  from  slavery  by  their  master's 
treason  and  the  proclamation.  The  traitor  lives  at 
Independence,  Mo.,  and  is  a  leading  secessionist.  He 
had  22  or  28  slaves  in  all,  of  whom  10  or  11  were 
women  and  children,  who  were  unable  to  leave. 

The  twelve  fled  from  Independence,  hut  were  seized 
by  the  rebel  pickets.  Before  they  could  be  sent  back, 
however,  their  captors  had  a  brush  with  pickets  of 
the  Kansas  City  Union  force,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  rebels  and  negroes.  This  was  on  Fri- 
day. The  master  having  been  ascertained  to  be  a 
traitor,  the  slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  ami  have  come 
up  here. — Laivenuiorth  (Kansas)  Conservative,  Sept. 
mh. 

A  Question  of  Law.  Fremont  having  once  pro- 
elaimed  martial  law  in  Missouri,  as  it  is  admitted  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  and  having  also,  by  his  powers 
as  military  chief,  and  under  the  construction  of  the 
law  of  nations,  given  by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his 
speech  of  1842,  liberated  the  slaves  of  rebels,  can  his 
act  be  annulled  by  himself,  or  even  modified  by  any 
other  authority  !  In  other  words,  can  men  once  de- 
clared free  ho  again  reduced  in  slavery  by  any  color 
of  law 'f  The  Question  is  profoundly  interesting,  as  it 
affects  tho  condition  of  all  the  slaves  of  rebel  owners, 
now  within  the  military  jurisdiction  of  Gen.  Fremont, 

A  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Post  re- 
marks : 

"  If  the  Government  commits  the  blunder  of  remov- 
ing Fremont,  our  cause  iu  thu  West  is  as  good  as  lost. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  21. 
The  following  proclamation  has  just  been  issued  : 
Kentuckiaks: — Called  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
my  native  State,  I  hereby  assume  command  of  this 
department.  I  come  to  enforce,  not  to  make,  laws; 
and,  God  willing,  to  protect  your  property  and  your 
'Ives.  The  enemies  of  the  country  have  dared  to 
invade  our  soil.  Kentucky  is  in  danger.  She  has 
vainly  striven  to  keep  peace  with  her  neighbors. 
Our  State  is  now  invaded  by  those  who  professed  to 
be  her  friends,  but  who  now  seek  to  conquer  her. 
No  true  son  of  Kentucky  can  longer  hesitate  as  to  his 
duty  to  his  State  and  country.  The  invaders  must, 
and,  God  willing,  will  be  expelled.  The  leader  of  the 
hostile  forces,  who  now  approaches,  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
a  Kentuckian,  making  war  on  Kentucky  and  Ken- 
tuckians.  Let  all  past  differences  of  opinion  be  over- 
looked. Every  one  who  rallies  to  the  support  of  our 
Union  and  our  State  is  a  friend,  lially,  then,  my 
countrymen,  around  the  flag  our  fathers  loved,  and 
which  has  shielded  us  so  long.  I  call  you  to  arms  for 
self-defence  and  for  the  protection  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
freemen.  Let  us  trust  in  God  and  do  our  duty,  as  did 
our  fathers. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A. 


St.  Louis,  Sept.  21.  Two  fights  occurred  at  Blue 
Mills  Landing  on  the  17th  inst.  The  first  was  be- 
tween 500  of  the  3d  Iowa  Regiment,  with  one  piece  of 
artillery,  under  Lieut.  Scott,  and  about  4000  rebels. 
After  a  desperate  fight  of  an  hour's  duration,  in  which 
Scott  lost  120  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  all  his 
horses,  he  retreated  slowly  half  a  mile,  drawing  his 
cannon  by  hand. 

He  subsequently  took  a  position  with  his  howitzer 
on  an  eminence,  and  awaited  for  the  enemy  to  renew 
the  attack,  but  he  did  not  pursue.  Not  long  after- 
wards, Col.  Smith's  command,  with  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  approached  Blue  Mills  by  another  route,  and 
engaged  and  routed  the  rebels  as  they  were  about 
crossing  the  river. 


Leavenwi^rth,  Kansas,  Sept.  20.  The  Times 
learns  that  a  fight  took  place  at  Mariatown,  Mo.,  Tues- 
day, between  BOO  Federals  under  Cols.  Montgomery 
and  Johnson,  and  400  rebels,  in  which  the  latter  were 
completely  routed,  with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  100 
horses,  and  all  their  tents  and  supplies  captured. 

Our  force  lost  two  privates  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Col.  Johnson,  while  riding  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand, was  pierced  with  nine  bullets.  He  died  urging 
his  men  to  light  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  October,  appears 
with  its  UBual  punctuality,  and  with  fl  literary  "bill 
of  fare  "  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  tastes.  It  is  thus 
summed  up  by  the  Boston  Journal: — 

'The  present  number,  by  its  welhbalaneed  array  of 
pertinent,  lively  and  instructive  articles,  spcaku  high- 
ly for  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Fields.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
capital  number,  and  will  commend  itself  to  all  classes 
of  reader*.  It  opens  with  a  tourist's  sketch  by  Haw- 
thorne, entitled  "Near  Oxford,"  that  reminds  one  of 
the  finest  chapters  in  Irving's  "  Sketch  Book."  We 
trust  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  series.  "  Cyril  Wilde  " 
is  the  narrative  of  a  tragic  event  in  Kentucky,  graph- 
ically told.  Mrs.  Howe  contributes  a  spirited  poem  on 
"  Crawford's  Statues  at  Richmond.  "  The  interesting 
"  Journal  of  a  I'rivateersman  "  is  continued,  as  is  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  Agnes  of  Sorrento."  The  "  Country  Par- 
Bon"  gives  one  of  his  finest  essays,  "Concerning 
People  of  whom  More  might  have  been  Made  " — a 
suggestive  subject,  truly.  "A  Night  in  a  Wherry," 
by  Sidney  Willard,  is  quite  entertaining.  "A  Story 
of  To-day  "  is  the  beginning  of  a  tale  by  the  authoress 
of  the  powerful  story,  "Life  in  the  Iron  Mills,"  and 
promises  to  rival  that  thrilling  production.  "What 
We  are  Coming  to,"  by  Walter  Mitchell,  is  an  able 
discussion  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  present  rebel- 
lion which  have  been  comparatively  overlooked.  Mr. 
Hazcwell  draws  on  his  unsurpassed  historical  stores 
for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  of  "Panic  Terror." 
Under  the  title  of  "The  Wormwood  Cordial  of  His- 
tory," Dr.  Holmes  expatiates  in  his  inimitable  way  on 
the  lessons  of  the  crisis,  ending  up  with  a  capital  fable. 
Two  or  three  fair  pieces  of  poetry  complete  the  num- 
ber.'      __^_ 

Significant  Names. — In  company  C,  now  en- 
camped at  Camp  Wayne,  Ohio,  there  are  three 
soldiers  bearing  respectively  the  following  christian 
names:  Benjamin  Lundy,  Charles  Burleigh,  and  Ger- 
rit  Smith,  rather  unwelcome  names  for  Dixie 

g^=  The  Liberator  prints.  VT^'^t  Lincoln's  letter 
to  Gen.  Fremont  between  oiaoK  lines.  That  letter's 
appearance  made  most  of  us  feel  very  blue,  and  crea-. 
ted  a  general  green  and  yellow  melancholy. — Traveller. 


IT  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  L>.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  tho  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  EliphaletClark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulflnch  street.  Oflice  hours  from  2  to 
P.  M. 


GP  BESSIE  S.  LOCKWOOD,  M.  D.,  JVo.  34  Auburn 
Sired,  Boston.  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  Diagno- 
sis and  Treatment  of  Chronie  Diseases. 

Office  Hours  from  11,  A.  M.,  till  2,  P.  M.       Nov.  23. 


^f-  A.  T.  FOSS, 

an  Agent  of  the  American  A.  S.  So- 

eicty,  will  speak  on 

"  Tho  War," 

it 

W.  Brookfield,,  Vt., 

Sunday,  Sept.  29. 

Horthfield,             " 

Tuesday,  Oct.    1. 

Barre,                   " 

Wednesday 

P.M.  and  eve'g,  Oct.  2. 

Vlontpelier,            " 

Thursday, Oct.  3. 

Gaysvillo,             " 

Friday, 

'     4. 

Peach  am,               " 

Sunday,      ' 

6. 

Danville,              " 

Tuesday,    ' 

8. 

St.  Johnsbnry,     " 

Wednes.,    ' 

9. 

U.  Waterford,      " 

lYiuav, 

11. 

Mclndoes  Falls,  " 

Sat.  eve'g,  ' 

12,  and  Sunday,  13. 

S.  Byegate,         " 

Tuesday, 

'  15. 

Topsham,             " 

Wednes., 

'  16. 

Washington,       " 

Thursday,   * 

•  17. 

Newbury,            " 

Friday,        "  IS. 

Bradford,            " 

Sunday,       ' 

20. 

Windsor,            " 

Wednes.,     ' 

23. 

Cornish,          N.  H. 

Thursday, 

'  24. 

Cornish  Fiat,      " 

Friday, 

'  25. 

Springfield,         " 

Sunday, 

'  27. 

Dublin,                " 

Friday,     Nov.  1. 

Keene,                  " 

Sunday, 

'     3. 

New  York,  Sept.  24.  The  Herald  has  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Fortress  Monroe,  dated  the  22d,  with 
advices  from  Hatteras  Inlet  of  the  evening  previous. 
The  expedition  had  destroyed  the  Fort  on  Beacon 
Island,  Ocraccke  Inlet.  The  fort  was  found  deserted, 
but  the  rebels  had  succeeded  previously  in  removing 
two  heavy  guns  to  Newbern.  All  the  guns,  number- 
ing eighteen  long  82  pounders  and  four  8  inch  navy 
guns,  were  destroyed  and  the  fort  entirely  burnt  up. 
The  Lighthouse  on  the  Island  was  also  burnt.  Two 
heavy  guns  were  also  destroyed  at  Portsmouth,  which 
village  and  that  of  Ocracoke  were  visited. 

In  both  places  the  Union  feeling  was  found  to  he 
pretty  strong.  Great  complaints  were  made  of  the 
plundering  propensities  of  the  rebels.  Unfortunately, 
Col.  Hawkins  had  not  men  enough  to  hold  the  fort, 
thus  the  necessity  of  its  destruction. 


The  recently  released  prisoners  from  Richmond 
represent  that  the  Union  soldiers  there,  who  are 
wounded,  are  most  infamously  maltreated  by  the  rebel 
surgeons,  who  perform  amputations  and  capital  opera- 
tions, where  there  is  not  the  slightest  need,  nearly  all 
resulting  fatally.  The  only  persons  showing  any  hu- 
manity towards  the  prisoners  are  the  Georgians  aud 
Louisianians. 

The  treatment  of  Virginia  Unionists  is  stated  to  be 
infamous,  neither  age  nor  sex  being  respected. 

Sixteen  officers,  including  one  colonel,  and  forty 
privates,  had  escaped.  Four  hundred  prisoners  were 
to  be  sent  to  Baton  Rouge  this  week,  and  it  is  intended 
to  send  them  all  South  to  prevent  them  from  escaping. 

Many  are  suffering  for  want  of  clothing,  and  Gen- 
Scott  is  to  send  them  some. 


$40  PARKER  $40 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

THIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine.  m3dss3ssggs*3ised  under  the  patents  of 
HosttyTTIieeler  &  Wilson,  and  Greyer-*- J£a&et,_&nd  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  or"  the  Furious  pa-V 
tents  owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  aud  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  the  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 

11^"  Sales  Room,  18S  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere- 
All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  13,  1861^^^^%         3m. 

IMPORTANT      TES  TIM(U?T. 

Report    of  the   Judges    of  the  last   Fair  of  the   Masj£$r 

Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  ^,- 

Four  Parker's  Sewing  Machines.  Thi3  Machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  embraces  the  combinations  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Etias  Howo,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  and  Grovcr  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
ibute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  sold  from  $40  to 
20  each.  They  are  very  perfect  in  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  tho  manufactory,  in  such  ft 
manner  that  they  cannot  get  deranged.  The  feed,  which 
is  a  very  essential  point  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  The  apparatus  for  guaging  the  length 
of  stitch  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  viz  :  there  is  no 
wheel  below  tho  tablo  between  tho  standards,  to  come  in 
contact  with  tho  dress  of  the  operator,  and  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  This  machine  makes  the  double 
loek-stitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridge  upon 
the  back  quite  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  iu  a  great 
measure,  with  the  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ac- 
count." 


Our  Country  First  and  Always.  The  states- 
man never  lived  (says  the  Post)  who  was  more  tender 
of  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  than  Thomas  Jefferson ; 
and  after  his  illustrious  public  life  was  closed,  and 
amidst  the  classic  shades  of  Monticello,  he  wrote,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1810 : 

"A  strict  observance  of  tbe  written  laws  is,  doubt- 
less, one  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  but  it  is 
not  the  highest.  The  laws  of  necessity,  of  self-pre- 
servation, of  saving  our  country  when  in  danger,  are 
of  higher  obligation.  To  lose  our  country  by  a  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  written  laws,  would  be  to  lose 
the  law  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  all  those 
who  are  enjoying  them  with  us;  thus  absurdly  sacri- 
ficing the  end  to  the 


SERMONS    AND  SPEECHES  BY  GERRIT  SMITH  : 
containing  his  Six  Sermons  on  the  Religion  of  Reason, 
and  three  of  his  recent  Speeches — one  of  them  delivered 
lately,  on  the  War.     Price  50  cents. 
For  sale  by  ROSS  &  TOtfSEY, 

July  19.— 4t  No.  121  Nassau  street,  N.  T. 


Compliment  to  Gov.  Andrew.  A  number  of  in- 
fluential parties  in  California,  admiring  the  noble  and 
patriotic  course  pursued  by  Gov.  Andrew  in  tin'  present 
Conflict,  have  sent  to  Boston  for  a  portrait  of  his  Excel- 
lency for  the  purpose  of  having  a  life-size  likeness  ex- 
ecuted by  one  of  their  best  native  artists.  The  pic- 
ture is  designed  for  one  of  the  public  institutions  of 
San  Francisco. 

Another  Fugitive  Slave  Case  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts First.  Another  slave  ease  has  occurred 
in  the  Massachusetts  First,  but  this  time  the  claimant, 
a  Union  man,  was  armed  with  the  necessary  Legal  doc- 
uments, and  accompanied  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  so 
that  the  Massachusetts  boys,  with  heavy  hearts,  al- 
lowed the  law  to  take  its  course. 

25^  Further  developments  of  the  recent  railroad 
disaster  at  Platte  bridge,  Mo.,  show  that  the  rebels  not 
only  weakened  the  bridge,  but  that  sonic  sixty  or  sev- 
enty men  standing  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Platte  riv- 
er saw  the  train  go  down,  and  when  the  wail  arose 
frojn  the  wounded  they  broke  aud  ran,  but  afterwards 
returned  and  robbed  the  dead  of  their  revolvers, 
watches  and  other  valuables.    ■ 

New  York,  Sept.  23.    An  attempt  was  discovered 

last  night  to  destroy  the  train  due  from  Albany  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  between  LOSdand  118th  streets. 

Heavy  rocks  were  piled  upon  the  inside  tnieks,  extend- 
ing a  long  distance.  The  police  removed  the  stones. 
The  train  was  said  to  be  a.  special  one,  conveying  a 
regiment  from  the  interior.  It  eame  through  safely, 
Tlnre  is  no  clue  as  yet  lo  tho  fiends. 

Li?  '  '1'1h'  t<lw"  'd'  Humboldt,  Allen  County,  Kan- 
sas, has  been  Backed  by  a  party  of  secessionists  and  In- 

dians,  who  took  away  properly  worth  ftbOUt  $8000,  and 
kidnapped  eight  negroes. 

JiS  'Alter  along  protracted  and  severe  struggle, 

Lexington,  Missouri,  has  been  captured  by  the  rebels. 


TRANSIENT  BOARDERS. 

THE  subscriber  has  just  opened  house  No.  77  Myrtle  st., 
for  tho  accommodation  of  transient  Boarders.  The  lo- 
cation is  a  plca-saut  one,  within  a  few  minutes*  walk  of  the 
most  eontral  portions  of  tho  city.  Every  exertion  will  be 
made  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  may  favor  tho  house 
with  a  call.  Rooms  furnished  with  or  without  board. 
Terms  moderate. 

Boston,  Jan.  7.  S.   NEWELL. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Champooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 


W 


'  WITHOUT     SHUTTING.' 


MADAME    0AKTEAUX    BAKNISTEB 

OULD  inform  tho  public  that  she  has  removed  from 


2"J3  Washington  Street,  to 

No.   31  WINTER    STREET, 


where  slio  will  attend  to   all  diseases  of  tho  flair. 

She  is  sure  to  euro  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  aw  she  has 
tot  many  years  made  the  hair  her  study,  and  is  sure  there- 
aro  none  to  excel  her  in  producing  a  new  growth  of  hair. 

Her  Restorative  differs  from  that  of  any  one  ebe,  being 
made  from  tho  roots  and  horbs  of  tho  forest. 

She  Champoos  with  a  hark  which  does  not  grow  in  this 
oountry,  and  which  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  hair  hot'oro 
using  tho  Restorative,  and  will  prevent  tho  hair  from 
turning  grey. 

She  also  ha*  another  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natu- 
ral color  in  nearly  all  eases.  She  is  not  afraid  to  speak  el* 
her  Restoratives  in  any  part  Of  the  world,  :is  they  UV  use.' 
in  every  city  in  the  ftttntry.  They  are  also  paoksd  for, her 
customers  to  takQ  t"  Europe  with  them,  enough  to  last  two 
or  three  Jtaa,  as  they  often  say  they  can  get  nothing 
abroad  like  them. 

CM!  and  see  somo  of  the  best  references  in  the  country. 
Mo  charge  for  information. 

MADAME    CARTEATJX  BANNISTER, 
No.  31  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 


JUST    PUBLISHED, 

Ami  for  Mfe  nt   the    Auti-^birrri/    Ofiee,    2fi]      ■ 

(an  Stmt, 

AN   elaborate  Work,  entitled  "  Relation   of  ths   Anten- 
.':ih   I mui I'd   of  t'ommissioiiiTs   for  Koreign    Minimis   to 
Slavery.      Bj  Qluurles    K.  Whipple." — a  volume    of  nearly 
'.'.in  pages.    '  In  k'l.'th.  :'V   cents-— in  psipoi -covers,  '2i>  c»nls. 
Aug.  ISU. 
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THE     LIB  ERA-TOR 


SEPTEMBEE  27. 


0  I  t  v  g  . 


For  the  Liberator, 

THE  BOHDMAN'S  PEATEE. 

Hear  yo  not  that  wail  of  anguish, 

Hoar  yo  not  that  smothered  ory, 
Borne  to  us  on  evening  breezes, 

Wafted  by  tho  cool  winds  nigh  ? 
Hoar  it,  oh,  yo  eons  and  daughters  ; 

Hear  it,  oh,  yo  fathers  bold  ; 
Hear  it,  mothers,  ns  your  darlings 

Yo  embrace  with  closer  fold  ! 

"Blessed  Father,  must  we  always 

"Wear  Oppression's  gulling  yoke? 
Must  we  always  cringe  and  shudder 

'Neath  the  tyrant's  maddened  stroke? 
Must  our  lives  on  earth  be  ever 

Blackened  by  foul  Slavery's  power? 
Must  the  clouds  of  bondage  always 

O'er  our  pathway  darkly  lower  ? 
"  Must  our  hopes  be  always  shattered, 

All   our  dreams  of  bliss  destroyed, 
All  our  plans  for  future  comfort 

With  this  poison  be  alloyed? 
Must  the  little  ones  thou  gav'st  us, 

Always  from  our  arms  be  torn, 
And  we  nurse  such  bitter  anguish, 

Furrows  in  our  hearts  are  worn  ? 

"  Must  our  minds  be  kept  in  darkness, 
1H  thy  heaven-horn  g il'ts  to  earth 

i      . 

Even  liii...    ■  ■■.,.. 

Kept  from  us  sweet  hopes  of  Leaven, 
For  this  only  earthly  reason, 
Darker  skins  to  us  were  given  ! 

"  Send  deliverance,  oh,  our  Father  ! 

Rend  these  bonds,  and  set  us  free  ; 
Free  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 

With  no  master  here  but  Thee  ! 
Let  us  clasp  our  children  closely, 

Knowing  that  no  power  but  thine 
E'er  shall  wrest  our  darlings  from  us, 

Once  they're  laid  on  Freedom's  shrine." 
Millvillo,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14.  Abbib  C.  Holt. 


ODE, 

Written  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Birthday  of  Tlieodore  Par- 
ker, at  Altston  Hall,  Boston,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  23. 


No  more  for  Thee  shall  summer  bring 

This  day's  well-marked  return  ; 
Nor,  whirling  round  his  yearly  ring, 

The  sun  of  August  burn. 
Another  splendor  shines  for  Thee, 

Than  that  we  welcome  here, — 
Our  days  must  all  forgotten  be 

In  Heaven's  unchanging  year. 

But  wo  with  rites  of  love  will  keep 

The  day  that  gave  Thee  birth, 
Though  far  away  thine  ashes  sleep 

In  free  but  foreign  earth. 
The  life  that  with  thy  years  began 

Can  never  wholly  die, — 
For  still  thy  spirit  speaks  to  man, 

And  still  our  hearts  reply- 
God's  truth,  by  Thee  so  long  proclaimed, 

Spreads  wider,  day  by  day, 
And  they  that  shrunk,  afraid  or  shamed, 

Seek  now  the  better  way  : 
While  half  the  land,  to  anger  stung 

By  deeds  by  Thee  foretold, 
Remembers  how  thy  fearless  tongue 

Bebuked  and  prayed  of  old. 

Then,  since  the  weak  and  base  who  would, 

Cannot  forgot  thy  fame, 
Let  us,  who  once  beside  Thee  stood, 

With  honor  speak  thy  name. 
While  rivers  run,  and  mountains  stand, 
ind  Le    ■    ■     FaitllSHBoug, 
.iv  grateful  land 
Shall  live  in  speech  and  song. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September. 

"  UNDER  THE  CLOUD,  AND  THEOUGH  THE 
SEA," 

So  moved  they,  when  false  Pharaoh's  legion  pressed, 
Chariots  and  horsemen  following  furiously, — " 

Sons  of  old  Israel,  at  their  God's  behest, 

Under  tho  cloud,  aij^mough  the  swelling  sea. 

So  passed  ihey,  fearless,  where  the  parted  wave, 
Wy^iloven  crest  uprearing  from  the  sand, — 
'■"j^tnn  aisle  before — behind,  a  grave — 
.-lap  -'"Rolled  to  tho  beckoning  of  Jehovah's  hand. 


So 


desert  marches  grand, 
By  toils  sublime,  with  test  of  long  delay, 


On,  to  the  borders  of  that  Promised  Land, 
Wherein  their  heritage  of  glory  lay. 

And  Jordan  raged  along  his  rocky  bed, 

And  Amoritc  spears  flashed  keen  and  fearfully  ; 

Still  the  same  pathway  must  their  footsteps  tread, — 
Under  the  cloud,  and  through  the  threatening  sea. 

God  works  not  otherwise.     No  mighty  birth 

But  comes  by  throes  of  mortal  agony  ; 
No  man-child  among  nations  of  the  earth 

But  findcth  baptism  in  a  stormy  sea. 
Sods  of  tho  Saints  who  faced  their  Jordan-flood 

In  fierce  Atlantic's  unretreating  wave, — 
Who,  by  tho  Bed  Sea  of  their  glorious  blood, 

Beached  to  the  Freedom  that  your  blood  shall  save 

0  Countrymen  !  God's  day  is  not  yet  done  ! 

He  leaveth  not  his  people  utterly  ! 
Count  it  a  covenant  that  he  leads  us  on 

Beneath  the  Cloud,  and  through  the  crimson  Sea  ! 


FREEDOM. 

No  blots  on  the  banner  of  Light  ! 

No  slaves  in  the  land  of  the  Free  ! 
No  wrong  to  bo  rampant  whore  all  should  bo  Bight, 

No  sin  that  is  shameful  to  see  ! 
America,  show  the  wide  world,  in  thy  strength, 

How  sternly  determined  thou  art 
To  cut  from  thy  soil,  in  its  breadth  and  its  length, 

The  canker  that  gnaws  at  thy  heart. 

Upronse  thee  !  and  swear  by  thy  Might 

This  evil  no  longer  shall  be  ; 
For  all  men  are  brothers,  the  black  as  the  white, 

And  sons  of  one  Father  are  we  ! 
America,  now  is  the  perilous  time 

When  safety  is  soly  decreed 
To  ridding  the  heart  of  old  habits  of  crime, 

And  simply  repenting  indeed. 

m. 
Away  to  the  bats  and  the  moles 

With  the  lash,  and  the  goad,  and  the  chain! 
Away  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  souls, 

And  slavery,  toiling  in  pain  ! 
America,  thin  is  tby  chanco,  now  at  length, 

Of  crushing,  while  crouching  to  thee, 
Those  rebels  and  slaveholders,  slaves  to  thy  strength, 

The  curse  and  contempt  of  tho  Free. 
England,  July  27,  1861".  Martin  F.  Tttpper. 


KEEP  THE  HEAET  YOUNG. 

Keep  the  heart  young— never  mind  a  gray  hair — 
Keep  tho  heart  young,  and  you'll  ne'er  despair  ; 
Hopeful  and  young,  let  the  old  frame  decay — 
Who  cares  for  the  shell  when  tho  jewel 's  away  ? 
Keep  the  heart  young,  with  full  trust  in  God'smight 
To  anchor  you  safely,  but  follow  tho  right ; 
Keep  the  heart  young,  and  be  merry  and  gay, 
Give  care  to  tho  winds,  and  be  cheerful  alway. 
Keep  tho  heart  young,  and  be  tender  and  true  ; 
Ah  loving  to  others  as  they  are  to  you  ; 
Keep  the  heart  young,  and  don't  fly  in  a  rage 
If  any  one  mentions  your  mellow  old  age. 
Keep  the  heart  young,  and  let  old  Time  appear, 
He'll  glide  on  BO  gently  you'll  scarce  fool  him  near  ; 
A  friend — and  no  foe— bringing  peace  and  delight  ; 
Keep  tho  heart  young,  and  you'll  always  bo  right. 


LETTER  rKOMJEENEY  0.  WEIGHT. 

St,  Mary's  Lake—St.  Mary's  Water-Care— -St.  Mary's 
Saw-mill — Cause  and  Cure  of  the  War — Man  above  his 
Incidents — An  Inhuman  Religion. 

St.  Mary's  Lake,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., ) 
Sunday,  Sept.  16, 1861.  J 

War.  Lloyd  Garrison: 

My  Fhibhd — I  am  in  the  beautiful  cottage  home  of 
Henry  Willis,  close  on  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's-  Lake. 
You  have  been  here  ;  you  have  seen  the  place.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  cottage  home  more 
conveniently  planned,  or  more  perfectly  located  for 
purposes  of  beauty,  health  and  comfort.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  melons,  all  perfect  and  abundant, 
each  in  their  season.  The  sweet,  bright  flowers  that 
adorn  the  front  yard,  and  the  ornamental  trees,  add 
beauty  to  the  home.  But  the  brightest  and  most 
perfect  gem  in  the  whole  picture  is  the  lake,  that  at 
this  moment  sparkles  so  brightly  and  smiles  so  en- 
chanthigly  to  the  bright,  clear  moon,  as  she  shines 
down  upon  its  peaceful  bosom.  The  oak  forests  that 
adorn  its  shores  nearly  the  entire  circle  of  the 
lake,  add  to  the  richness  and  glory  of  this  cottage 
home.  St.  Mary's  Lake  it  may  well  be  called. 
The  calm,  bright  face  of  the  Madonna  could  scarcely 
express  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  God-element  of 
Nature  more  perfectly  than  does  the  face  of  this  pic- 
ture of  Nature's  own  designing. 

But  St.  Mary  has  a  Water-Cure  as  well  as  a  lake, 
and  she  has  Josephine  Griffing  to  preside  over  it  as 
Matron,  and  Hiram  and  Emma  Petermann  as  Physi- 
cians. The  Water-Cure  is  located  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  supplied  with  soft,  healing  water  from  its 
clear  depths.  In  it,  St.  Mary  can  accommodate 
seventy-five  of  the  sick  and  suffering  with  health  and 
life  to  body  and  soul,  on  reasonable  terms ;  provided 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  these  blessings  ;  for  she 
bases  all  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  diseased  on  the 
principle  that  health  is  heaven,  and  disease  is 
hell  ;  and  that  there  is  no  escape  from  hell  to  heaven 
without  a  determined,  persevering  effort;  that  men 
and  women  must  work  out  their  salvation  from  the 
hell  of  drunkenness,  of  slavery,  and  of  war,  especial- 
ly of  the  present  war,  not  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
with  bold,  decided,  energetic  action  in  the  right  direc- 
tion— such  as  Fremont  is  now  putting  forth.  St. 
Mary  bids  all  who  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  her  shrine, 
"  Go,  wash  and  be  clean."  She  bids  them  go  and 
bathe  in  the  soft,  clear  waters  of  her  Siloam,  herBe- 
thesda,  and  wash  away  their  physical  sins,  as  an  es- 
sential pre-requisitc  to  getting  rid  of  their  spiritual  sins. 
She  bids  them  bestir  themselves,  and  drink  and  bathe 
in  her  healing  waters,  and  wander  about  among  her 
oak  openings  and  forests,  that  encircle  her  lake  as  a 
diadem  of  beauty.  She  promises  to  sickly,  pale, 
ghostly  mortals,  suffering  and  dying  by  inches  by 
reason  of  their  mistakes  and  sins  against  bodily  life, 
an  abundant  entrance  into  her  kingdom  of  health  and 
peace — and  she  is  able  to  keep  her  promise.  She 
will  give  them  joy  for  sorrow,  light  for  darkness,  a 
bright,  buoyant  spirit  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness,  and 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody  for  murmuring, 
fretting,  and  nervous  irritability.  One  cannot  wor- 
ship at  this  shrine  of  St.  Mary,  and  fret  and  murmur 
and  complain  of  symptoms.  The  laugh,  the  shout, 
the  dance,  the  merriment,  and  bounding  health  will 
come  of  themselves.  Indeed,  St.  Mary  won't  give 
them  time  to  think  of  their  symptoms.  She  will 
make  them  forget  that  they  have  any,  unless  they  are 
very  bad. 

Dear  Garrison,  you  must  visit  this  fountain  of  health 
and  life,  bathe  in  these  waters,  and  wander  amid  these 
oak  openings,  and  worship  at  this  shrine  of  St.  Mary. 
No  matter  how  deep,  intense  and  active  your  wor- 
ship, though  it  be  with  "all  your  soul,  mind  and 
strength,"  it  would  not  be  an  idolatry  that  would  des- 
ecrate your  body  or  soul.  If  you  live  in  the  body  till 
another  summer,  you  must  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  shrine  ;  and  if  you  live  out  of  the  bo  ljrmhy  then 
you  can  come  as  well  as  not;  and,  y  till  kindred,  sym- 
pathizing souls,  shout  "  Hallelujah  !  "  and  "  Glory  !  " 
and  give  three  hearty  cheers  to  St.  Mary  for  providing 
such  a  beautiful  retreat  for  the  suffering — where  the 
weak  are  made  strong,  the  fearful  bold,  the  down- 
hearted joyous,  the  sick  well,  and  the  dead  alive. 

But  St.  Mary  lias  a  Saic-MUl,  as  well  as  a  Lake 
and  Water-Cure  ;  a  great  steam  saw-mill,  right  on  her 
shore,  not  far  from  her  Water-Cure,  and  surrounded 
with  grand  oak  trees.  I  am  just  from  that  saw-mill. 
Some  four  hundred  citizens  of  Battle  Creek  and  vi- 
cinity assembled  there  in  convention,  to  consider  The 
Cause  and  Cure  of  the  War.  Henry  Willis  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman,and  Mrs.  Kuphemia  Cochrane,of  De- 
troit, Secretary.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  present- 
ed to  the  Convention,  and  discussed,  and  adopted  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  a  rising  vote.  One  resolution  de- 
clares slavery  to  be  the  cause,  and  emancipation  the 
only  cure  of  the  war;  one  asserts  that  the  only  politi- 
cal offence  the  North  ever  gave  to  the  South  consists 
in,, efforts  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
j  ority  in  favor  of  liberty,  over  that  of  the  minority 
in  favor  of  slavery;  one  approves  of  the  course  of 
Fremont  in  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  all  rebels 
in  Missouri ;  one  calls  on  the  President  to  proclaim 
f  reedomto  all  slaves  in  each  rebel  State.  But  the 
Secretary  will  send  you  the  resolutions,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  doings  of  the  Convention.  But  one  scene 
in   that   saw-mill  I  must  mention. 

An  Orthodox  minister,  by  the  name  of  Jones,  was 
present.  The  resolutions  were  voted  on  separately. 
He  did  not  vote  for  one  of  them.  His  friends  thought 
it  strange,  for  they  bad  heard  him  utter  similar  sen- 
timents. But  the  mystery  was  all  explained  by  him- 
self. After  they  were  adopted,  he  came  forward,  and 
frankly  stated  why  he  stood  alone,  in  refusing  to 
vote.  He  said  he  approved  the  sentiments  of  the 
resolutions,  with  unimportant  exceptions  ;  but, 
though  they  expressed  his  views,  and  were  heartily 
adopted  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  vote  for  them,  be- 
cause "  This  was  the  Lord's  Day,  the  Holy  Sabbath, 
and  set  apart,  not  to  hold  political  meetings,  but  to 
worship  God  "  I  He  also  said — "I  could  gird  on  a 
sword,  I  could  take  a  revolver,  I  could  shoulder  a  rifle, 
and  let  off  a  battery  of  rifled  cannon,  and  kill  and 
destroy  those  who  are  seeking  to  establish  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  on  the  ruins  of  our  Constitution  and 
Government,  and  feel  that  I  was  doing  God  service 
on  the  Sabbath,  if  need  be,  as  well  as  on  any  other 
day  ;  but  I  could  not  vote  for  these  resolutions  on  the 
Lord's  day — because  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Peo- 
ple might  on  other  days  pass  political  resolutions,  and 
discuss  their  political  relations  and  obligations." 

He  was  replied  to  in  substance  as  follows: — "The 
Sabbath  is  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  It  is 
right  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath,  as  on  all  days.  It  is 
right  to  lift  a  sheep  from  the  pit  on  the  Sabbath — how 
much  more  to  lift  man  from  the  hell  of  slavery  and 
war  on  that  day  !  The  gentleman  reverences  the  Sab- 
bath more  than  man.  Yet,  strange  enough,  he  can, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  shoot  and  stab  men,  women 
and  children  on  God's  holy  day,  but  cannot  vote  for 
resolutions  that  are  designed  to  show  how  to  end  a 
bloody  civil  war  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  There 
may,  he  thinks,  be  a  necessity  for  killing  human  be- 
ings on  the  Sabbath,  but  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
voting  on  resolutions  and  holding  Conventions  to 
save  them  from  slavery  and  war  on  that  day.  -The 
day  is  not  too  holy  to  slaughter  men,  women  and 
children,  but  quite  too  holy  to  get  together  and  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  to  save  them  from  the  blood 
and  carnage  of  slavery  and  war.  It  may  be  an  act 
of  God-worship  to  shoot  and  stab  men,  but  cannot  be 
to  vote  on  resolutions  whose  design  is  to  save  their 
lives  and  secure  their  liberties.  The  gentleman's  in- 
tellect, as  well  as  moral  nature,  seems  utterly  obfus- 
cated and  perverted  by  his  religion." 

The  meeting  was  one  of  deep  interest;  but  it  was 
very  sad  to  have  a  minister  present  a  frivolous  issue 
about  the  holiness  of  a  day,  to  a  meeting  called  to  con- 
sider interests  so  sublime  as  the  liberty  and  life  of  a 
nation  and  a  continent.     The  life  and  liberty  of  man— 


of  millions  and  millions  of  tho  unborn,  arc  at  stake; 
let  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  sanctity  of  times, 
places,  ordinances  and  books,  be  set  aside  till  we  have 
settled  the  great  question  whether  man  is  henceforth 
to  be  regarded  as  a  man  or  as  a  brute,  a  chattel,  in 
this  nation  and  on  this  continent. 

I  am  to  hold  another  Convention  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  October,  (the  6th  day,)  in  St.  Mary's  Saw-Mill,  to 
consider  further  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  War — 
whether  the  Sabbath  is  more  holy  and  dear  to  a  just, 
wise  and  loving  God,  than  life  and  liberty — whether 
it  is  a  deeper  crime  and  a  more  horrible  outrage  on 
God  and  man  to  vote  for  resolutions  in  favor  of  life 
and  liberty,  on  the  Sabbath,  than  to  kill,  slay  and 
destroy  men,  women  and  children  on  that  day.  I 
wish  you  could  he  present  to  help  vindicate  the  dig- 
nity, the  glory  and  saeredness  of  man  against  the 
blighting  influence  of  a  religion  that  consecrates 
days,  places  and  books,   and   desecrates  men,  women 

id  children. 

St.  Mary's  Lake,  with  her  Water-Cure  and  Saw- 
mill— the  one  to  furnish  health  and  the  other  houses — 

a  very  beautiful  spot.  The  lake  covers  300  acres, 
and  averages  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  depth, 
furnishing  a  rich  harvest  of  ice  in  winter,  and  of 
health  and  happiness  in  summer.  Henry  Willis  is  the 
chosen  apostle  of  St.  Mary  in  building  her  Water- 
Cure  and  Saw-mill,  and  in  clearing  and  improving 
her  domain  around  her  lake.  And  with  an  energy 
and  enthusiasm  all  his  own,  he  executes  her  will.  It 
is  three  years  since  I  was  last  here,  and  wrote  to  you 
that  this  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  Water-Cure. 
Since  then,  Henry  Willis  has  brought  over  400  acres 
under  improvement,  and  caused  them  to  yield  rich 
and  abundant  harvests.  And  there  stands  the  Water- 
Cure,  an  actuality,  in  which  already  the  sick  have 
been  made  well,  and  the  blind  to  see.  Yes,  the  Mind  to 
see — for  there  is  now  in  the  Cure,  a  girl  some  twelve 
years  old,  who  was  born  blind,  and  had  been  in  utter 
darkness  till  within  three  weeks,  who  now  sees.  This 
was  effected  by  the  skill  of  Hiram Peterman,  the  Phy- 
sician of  St.  Mary's  Water-Cure.  The  film  of  night 
is  removed,  and  the  child  can  say — "  I  was  blind,  but 
now  I  see." 

But  I  must  stop.  Be  assured  that  you  are  loving- 
ly and  reverently  cherished  in  this  region.  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  masses  in  all  the  West  welcome  tho  new 
era  inaugurated  by  Fremont. 

Yours,  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


TO  "WHAT  END  AND  FOR  "WHAT  PURPOSE 
IS  THE  PRESENT  "WAR  ? 

"  O,"  says  one,  "that  is  obvious  enough  ;  the  pur- 
pose is  to  sustain  the  government — the  object  or  end 
to  preserve  the  Union."  This,  probably,  would  be  the 
almost  universal  response  to  this  question.  What 
other  is  given  by  the  press  of  the  North  ? 

To  a  reflecting  mind,  the  causes  of  things  must  be 
seeu  to  lie  deeper  than  the  mere  superficial  appear- 
ances. In  a  free  government,  there  must  be  concur- 
rent interests  and  aims  ;  and  in  Union  there  must  be 
common  affinities.  We  are  taught  by  science,  that 
substances  cohere  by  means  of  their  common  at- 
traction ;  and  that,  without  this  attraction,  there  en- 
sues disintegration.  We  are  also  taught  that  sub- 
stances are  formed  of  various  integral  parts  or  ele- 
ments, and  these,  when  brought  in  contact  with  other 
elements  for  which  they  have  stronger  affinity,  will 
forsake  their  present  form,  and  make  new  compounds. 

These  heretofore  seemingly  United  States  are  fast  be- 
coming disintegrated.  Is  it  not  wise  to  pause,  and  in- 
quire the  cause — what  would  prove  a  remedy — or 
whether  the  Union  is  worth  preserving? 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  North  is  a  unit ;  that 
party  politics  must  be  dropped;  and  that  all  are  de- 
termined on  one  point — the  war.  War — for  what? 
Has  any  body  made  it  plain  how  the  war  is  going  to 
produce  the  affinities  and  attractions  requisite  to  forjo 
a  safe,  reliable,  and  valuable  Union?  Then,  what 
the  utility  of  the  war  ?  If  it  has  no  definite  purpose 
to  remove  the  cause  of  discord,  how  shall  it  hejnaue 
to  result  in  any  good  1 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  recruit,  who,  in  time 
of  bombardment, — a  bomb  having  fallen  at  his  feet, 
with  its  fuze  ignited, — should  attempt  to  prevent  its 
explosion  by  tying  it  up  with  his  shoe-string?  He 
would  have  a  purpose,  to  be  sure ;  hut  what  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  Union  !  The  fuze  would  still  be  on 
fire,  and  the  missile  ready  to  explode,  and  destroy 
him  in  his  puny  effort.  As  unwise  will  he  be  found, 
who  thinks  to  preserve  the  well-being  of  his  country 
by  the  mere  force  of  war.  War,  if  we  must  have  it, 
should  be  directed  to  a  wise  purpose.  But  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  war?  Ask  the  thousands 
rushing  into  its  jaws,  "What?" — and  echo  answers 
what  ? — "  O,  to  preserve  the  Union  !  "  This  ignited, 
fuzed,  exploding  Union,  with  all  its  conflictive  materi- 
als, is  to  be  tied  up  with  the  outside  pressure  of  war  ! 

O,  Wisdom  !  when  shall  we  learn  thy  teachings  ? 
When  take  lessons  from  the  experience  of  the  past? 
When  shall  we  learn  that  things  fall  because  they  grav- 
itate ?  that  they  adhere  together  because  they  are 
attracted?  that  they  are  disintegrated  because  their 
affinity  is  lost?  Surely,  when  it  is  necessary  a  tooth 
should  be  drawn,  or  a  limb  amputated,  it  is  wise  to 
extract  the  unsound  tooth,  and  not  a  sound  one  ;  and 
to  amputate  a  diseased  limb,  and  not  a  healthy  one  ; 
in  short,  to  act  with  a  just  discrimination,  and  disin- 
tegrate that  which  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble- 
In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus.,  at  the  22d 
and  23d  verses,  we  find — "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Isra- 
el :  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  from 
heaven.  Ye  shall  not  make  with  me  gods- of  silver, 
neither  shall  ye  make  unto  you  gods  of  gold."  And 
when  Moses  read  the  book  of  the  covenant,  the  peo- 
ple promised  to  do  all  that  the  Lord  commanded.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  wonderful  miracles  they  had  seen, 
and  the  promise  they  had  made,  they  quickly  violated 
their  promise,  and  broke  the  Lord's  command ;  which 
act  of  disobedience  was  the  cause  of  the  command  of 
Moses  for  war. 

Wherein  have  the  people  of  this  country  done 
anything  analogous  to  this?  I  answer,  eighty-six 
years  ago  was  issued  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence of  these  United  States,  in  which  it  was  set 
forth  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  "all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  amongst  which  are 
life,    liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

At  this  thrilling  declaration  of  our  fathers,  men 
rejoiced,  monarchies  were  abashed,  slavery  was  ap- 
palled, and  the  war  for  independence  was  carried 
through  to  a  triumphant  close.  But  what  followed? 
Pirst,  a  confederation  of  the  States;  but  this  did  not 
prove  satisfactory.  Then  succeeded  the  present  Con- 
stitution, with  its  pro-slavery  compromises.  Compro- 
mises !  ah  !  then  was  unheeded  by  the  people  the  life- 
giving  voice  of  their  first  declaration,  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal."  By  those  compromises,  certain 
men  are  not  men,  but  chattels ;  and  certain  rights  are 
no  rights  at  all,  that  "white  men  are  bound  to  re- 
spect"! And  compromises  have  led  to  compromises, 
and  concessions  to  still  larger  concessions;  yet  the 
Union  is  bursting  asunder ! 

It  is  said  by  Swedenhorg,  that,  in  every  consid- 
erable society  in  the  spiritual  world,  there  is  a  copy 
of  the  Word  held  in  the  utmost  veneration  ;  and  that, 
if  evil  spirits  approach,  who  deny  its  vitality,  they 
cannot  endure  its  presence;  and,  on  near  approach, 
they  are  sometimes  thrown,  as  by  an  explosion,  to  a 
considerable  distance."  However  this  may  be,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
there  was  any  vital,  active  belief  in  the  North,  that 
all  men  had  a  right  to  freedom,  seven  slave  States 
were  inBtantly  thrown  from  the  Union  ! — thus  verify- 
ing the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  "the  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pnrsuelh."  For  what  did  the  Re- 
publicans promise,  at  most,  but  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  Territories,  and  protect  it  in  the  States  where 
it  was  ? 

Who  can  tell  us  the  effect  of  suppressing  the  pres- 
ent rebellion  without  removing  the  cause,  SLAVERY, 
under  the  war  power  ?     Arc  wc  fighting  to  make  sla- 


very national,  and  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech,  of 
llie  press,  and  of  action, in  relation  to  it?     It  has  been 

id  that   "slavery  is  sectional,   and   freedom    nalion- 

"  ;  hut  now  slavery  aspires  to  rule  or  ruin,  and  the 
administration  dare  not  propose  to  remove  slavery  for 
any  cause.  That  being  the  case,  I  ask,  in  the  name 
of  reason,  what  has  freedom  to  gain  hut  a  loss  by  this 
war  ? 

I  can  see  no  hope  of  any  help  from  these  explod- 
ing, compromising  schemes,  unless  God  in  his  provi- 
dence intervenes  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  men. 

When  shall  we  learn  that  perpetual  bowing  to  the 
support  of  slavery  is  but  a  curse  to  all  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?  "  Woe  to  them  who  cry,  Peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace  !  " 

How  long  will  this  country  worship  this  Moloch, 
which  demands  the  sacrifice  to  avarice  of  four  mil- 
lions of  sable  victims,  and  makes  it  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  Are  of  war  to  preserve  the  Union  ?  Why 
any  longer  attempt  to  unite  what  never  can  be  united— 
freedom  and  slavery  ?  Why  support  with  the  arm 
of  the  Federal  power,  that  which  is  known  to  be  in- 
trinsically wrong,  and  a  most  dangerous  thing? 

Is  there  no  leaven  of  freedom  left,  that  shall  renovate 
the  lump  ?  Is  there  no  expectancy  lingering  in  hu- 
man hearts,  that 

"  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  riso  again, 
Th'  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers"? 

'•  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof." 

Why  is  it  that  men  do  not  understand  what  free- 
dom is  ?  Is  it  freedom  to  hold  your  brother  man 
in  bondage  ?  Such  a  disposition  is  too  common, 
North  and  South,  and  is  the  only  real  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  peace.  "Men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  He  that  doeth 
evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light, 
lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved."  Deem  not  that  the 
"  higher  law  "  is  so  high  that  it  is  of  no  practical  utili- 
ty ;  but  know,  that  when  you  have  so  said  in  your  heart, 
you  have  denied  God,  and  the  authority  of  his  law. 

Most  certainly,  we  ought  not  to  conceive  ourselves 
bound,  when  the  bond  is  not  only  unjust,  but  when 
those  who  have  sought  to  bind  us  have  notoriously 
released  us  from  all  obligation,  implied  or  otherwise. 

The  seceded  States  having  openly  repudiated  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  instituted  an 
adverse  Constitution,  and  subjected  the  loyal  States 
to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  would  it  not  be  most 
unwise  not  to  remove  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble, 
slavery,  when  it  is  thus  put  completely  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  must  adjust  the  difficulty  ?  Can 
men  be  now  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose,  after  so 
much  experience  of  broken  declarations,  broken  Con- 
stitutions, broken  men  that  have  bowed  themselves 
to  Slavery's  behest,  broken  compromises  and  a  broken 
Union,  that  any  new  compromises  can  possibly  be 
conducive  to  peace  ?  If  there  is  any  living  aspiration 
for  freedom  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  men,  as  well 
might  you  expect  that  the  idol  Dagon  could  stand,  and 
not  be  thrown  down  and  broken  in  the  presence  of 
the  ark  of  the  living  God! 

Let  our  Republican  friends  remember,  that  they 
have  made  a  confession  that  slavery  is  wrong;  that 
they  have  rejoiced  in  the  power  of  this  truth,  and 
have  reaped  their  political  harvest.  But,  applying 
truth  to  life,  they  are  smitten,  and  are  ready  to  say, 
"Who  shall  bring  the  ark  up  for  us?"  If  slavery 
is  wrong  in  the  Territories,  it  is  wrong  in  the  States. 
Slavery  must  be  everywhere  abolished.  Then 
righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other,  and 
there  shall  be  no  divided  purpose  in  the  land.       H. 


confound  such  a  revolt  with  those  acts  of  resistance  to 
which  can  bo  easily  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
arm  of  civil  Government,  and  with  but  little  or  no 
lilitary  force,  is  a  manifest  fallacy  in  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  party  should  be  admitted ;  for,  in  all  civil 
wars,  the  party  claiming  entire  sovereignty  never 
recognizes  the  independence  of  the  other. 

But  the  case  before  us  now  ia  even  stronger  than 
that  presented  above,  in  its  approach  to  a  foreign  war, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Society  to  protest  against  it, 
for  it  is  a  war  of  regions,  rather  than  parties,  like  any 
foreign  war.  In  all  the  land  occupied  by  the  seceded 
Confederacy,  the  concurrence  in  the  war,  on  their  part, 
is  as  thorough  as  generally  in  warring  nations ;  at 
least,  all  effective  opposition  is  suppressed  and  silenced  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the.  regions  of  the  fixe 
States,  the  general  unopposed  co-operation  in  hostility 
is  as  great;  and  when,  in  this  case,  two  distinct  por- 
tions of  the  continent,  each  containing  regularly  or- 
ganized governments,  opposed  to  each  other,  each 
hitherto  successfully  resisting  all  attempts  at  subjuga 
tion  by  the  other,  there  are  still  said  to  be  but  one  na- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how  any  two  nations 
at  war  can  be  distinguished  from  one.  Non-recogni- 
tion is  of  no  force  in  this  case :  the  denial  of  the  fact 
of  actual  independence,  in  either  party,  is  a  plain  and 
direct  falsity;  and  the  Peace  Society  clearly  refuse  to 
object  to  a  war  between  two  separate  nations. 

Although  the  Society  is  ostensibly  pledged  to  oppose 
all  war,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  its  members — 
perhaps  a  majority — do  not  disapprove  of  any  war 
which  they  call  defensive,  although  what  constitutes 
this  character  is  not  yet  defined ;  and  as  most  wars  are 
termed  defensive  on  both  sides,  by  the  nations  who 
wage  them,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  ever  declare  a  war  avowedly  aggressive  on 
its  part,  it  then  follows  that  all  civil  wars  are  to  be 
deemed  only  rebellions  which  a  Government  may 
rightfully  put  down.  Both  these  classes,  then,  being 
out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  Peace  Society,  it  cannot 
be  discerned  what  wars  are  left,  to  which  it  can  apply 
its  scrupulous  remonstrances.  J.t$  officers  may  here- 
after safely  pocket  the  contributions  of  its  members  and 
friends,  without  the  obligation  of  affording  a  hope  that 
they  will  ever  be  effectively  used  for  the  extension  of 
the  principles  of  peace.  J.  P.  B. 


AMERICAN  PEACE    SOCIETY. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  cause  of  peace  will 
recollect  the  anniversary  meeting  of  that  Society  on 
the  last  Monday  of  May,  an  official  account  of  which 
is  given  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  the  organ  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  July.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
=iving  no  sympathy  with  the  Society  or  its 
caitSLl"^.mbtless  from  curiosity  to  see  how  it  could 
maintain  the  principles  it  bad  always  urged,  in. -tb© 
midst  of  a  war  so  generally  deemed  necessary  and  just, 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  who  had  constantly 
supported  it,  but  who  had  become  converts  to  the 
prevailing  martial  spirit,  and  who  came  prepared  to 
lay  down  their  pacific  principles  on  the  altar  of  Mars  ; 
and,  lastly,  by  a  few  of  the  devoted  advocates  of 
peace,  who,  firmly  adhering  to  their  cherished  princi- 
ples, came  in  hope  that  one  consistent,  heroic  voice  of 
Christian  humanity  would  be  raised,  by  one  respecta- 
ble institution,  against  the  martial  excitement  pervad- 
ing the  whole  community.  The  course  of  the  Society, 
on  that  occasion,  was  a  surprise  to  all :  a  stranger,  un- 
apprised of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  would  have 
supposed  it  for  the  vindication  of  war,  rather  than 
that  of  peace.  This  action  has  filled  its  war-breathing 
adversaries  with  exultation,  and  has  covered  the  real 
promoters  of  peace  with  sorrow,  and  the  Society  with 
a  popular  contempt,  which  renders  its  continued  ex- 
istence of  doubtful  utility. 

The  Advocate  of  Peace  for  September  and  October, 
just  now  issued,  is  mostly  occupied  with  an  endeavor 
to  justify  the  Society  in  its  omission  to  protest  against 
the  war,  according  to  its  past  professions  ;  and  this  is 
done  by  an  argument,  which  can  only  satisfy  those 
who  are  previously  inclined  to  be  somehow  satisfied. 
This  argument  is,  that  the  Society  is  only  instituted 
to  oppose  wars  between  foreign  independent  nations, 
and  has  no  concern  with  "civil  wars,"  or  military 
movements  of  a  Government  to  put  down  insurrec- 
tions—  which  are  only  enlarged  operations  of  an 
armed  police,  and  likened  to  the  execution  of  a  mur- 
derer, or  the  enforcement  of  any  law  by  the  Sheriff' or 
Marshal,  which  do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
a  Peace  Society.  The  reason  given  for  this  is,  that 
disputes  between  private  individuals  have  a  common 
arbiter,  authorized  to  enforce  a  decision,  while  those  be- 
tween nations  have  no  such  arbiter ;  and,  in  their  belief, 
can  only  be  determined  by  war.  The  present  conflict 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  so-called 
Southern  Confederacy  As  said  not  to  be  awar  between 
nations,  but  an  armed  rebellion,  which  Government 
has  a  right  to  suppress ;  and,  therefore,  the  Peace  So- 
.ciety  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Society  has  always  disclaimed 
any  interference  with  the  action  of  Government  on  its 
own  citizens  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  its  action-  was  in- 
tended to  be  confined  to  wars  between  foreign  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  2d  Article  of  its  Constitution, 
defining  its  objects,  says,  "  This  Society,  being  founded 
on  the  principle  that  all  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  illustrate  the 
inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its 
baleful  influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  to  devise  means'  for  insuring  universal  and 
permanent  peace  " ;  and  this  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
Society  still  avowedly  and  distinctly  stands.  Now, 
"all  war"  includes  civil  war  as  well  as  foreign  war; 
and,  most  certainly,  civil  war  is  as  [inconsistent  as 
foreign  with  Christianity,  and  exerts  as  baleful  an  in- 
fluence. The  question  for  the  Society,  therefore,  is, 
not  whether  the  conflict  with  the  so-called  Southern 
Confederacy  is,  or  is  not,  with  a  foreign  or  independ- 
ent nation,  but  only  whether  it  is  war;  and  the  pre- 
tence for  disregarding  it  as  foreign  to  the  Society's 
object  is  taken  away,  as  here  there  is  no  mutually 
authorized  arbiter  to  determine  between  the  parties, 
any  more  than  in  a  foreign  war.  War,  Webster  de- 
fines to  be,  "A  contest  between  nations  or  States"  ; 
and  is  so  when,  among  other  purposes,  it  is  "for  ob- 
taining and  establishing  the  superiority  and  dominion 
of  one  over  the  other."  Words  cannot  more  exactly 
describe  the  present  conflict  between  the  two  sections 
of  our  country,  which  is  here  included  under  the  term 
war. 

When  the  martial  conflict  is  between  an  established 

Government,  and  a  portion  of  a  nation  which  .bus  re- 
volted from  it,  if  that  revolt,  has  become  so  powerful 
that,  a  large  military  force  is  requisite  to  subdue  it,  and 
especially,  if  it  is  authorized  and  sustained  by  a  regu- 
lar political  organization,  actually  enforcing  ;ill  its  laws 

without  control  by  a  foreign  power,  the  conflict  has 
passed  from  the  character  of  a  mere  insurrection  or 

rebellion  into  that  of  civil  war;    and  the  attempt  to 


Relation  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 

missionees  for.  foreign  missions  to  slave- 
RY. By  Charles  K.  Whipple.  12mo.,  pp.  247. 
Boston:  R.  F.  Walleut,  221  Washington  street. 
We  have  here  a  pretty  full  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  oldest  American  Missionary  organ- 
ization in  any  way  connected  with  slavery.  It  is 
very  clearly  shown  that,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
Christian  associations  in  this  country,  the  American 
Board  has  treated  slavery  as  though  it  were  a  re- 
spectable and  formidable  and  fashionable  power, 
which  could  not  be  attacked  without  too  great  in- 
convenience and  sacrifice ;  and  therefore  for  a  long 
time  it  was  left  altogether  without  rebuke  ;  and  when 
by  the  efforts  of  some  faithful  ones,  it  was  compelled 
to  declare  an  opinion,  it  dealt  in  such  general  terms 
and  unmeaning  phraseology,  as  neither  displeased 
slaveholders  nor  gratified  men  of  sound  conscience. 
It  is  also  shown  that  American  Indians,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  missionaries  of  this  Board,  were  not 
forbidden  to  hold  slaves,  that  the  practice  really  in- 
creased as  one  consequence  of  their  christianization, 
and  that,  finally,  when  the  Board  was  compelled  to 
meet  this  matter  squarely,  it  gave  up  the  mission  to 
the  Cherokecs,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  already 
a  Christian  people,  though  at  this  time  but  a  small 
portion  were  members  of  the  churches,  and  they  held 
more  slaves  than  ever  before.  It  is  also  shown  that 
a  Protest  of  some  of  the  Sandwich  Island  mission- 
aries against  slavery  was  suppressed,  and  that  in 
various  ways  the  Board  was  in  subjection  to  this 
great  sin.  When  we  consider  that  the  American 
Board  originated  in  the  North,  and  always  received 
nearly  all  of  its  contributions  from  the  free  States, 
these  facts  seem  doubly  humiliating.  It  is  useless  to 
deny  the  facts.  The  best  thing  the  American  Board 
and  the  Northern  churches  generally  can  do,  is  to 
confess  their  sins,  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance,, trusting  in  the  graca  of  a  5m-"paTdoirrng 
God.  This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical  History. — Zion's  Herald,  Sept.  11. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  elaborate  pamph- 
let, and  from  some  attention  to  its  contents,  and  from 
our  acquaintance  with  the  thoroughness  of  Mr. 
Whipple,  in  such  investigations,  have  no  hesitancy 
in  commending  it  to  the  attention  of  Abolitionists, 
and  to  all  who  wish  for  full  and  accurate  information 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Its  documentary 
matter  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable  for  reference, 
and  is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  intelligent  opinion  of  the  justness  of  the  writer's 
conclusions.  With  most  of  the  documents  and  facts 
we  had  been  previously  acquainted,  but  the  collec- 
tion of  them  together,  in  this  work,  at  the  present 
time,  is  quite  opportune,  and  will  be  of  especial  ser- 
vice to  all  who  find  occasion  to  speak,  write,  act,  or 
in  any  way  exert  an  influence,  in  respect  to  the 
Board ;  or  to  decide  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  con- 
tributing to  its  support.  If  any  intelligent,  con- 
scientious and  spiritually-minded  Christian  can  read 
the  facts  here  substantiated  on  unimpeachable 
evidence,  and  still  retain  confidence  in  the  Board, 
we  shall  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  work,  we  are  shown  how 
the  American  Board  has  given  its  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  Cherokees  as  "a  Christian  "people," 
adducing  the  alleged  fact  as  the  reason  why  the 
Board  had  no  occasion  to  continue  the  support  of 
missionaries  among  them,  and  on  that  account,  (net 
from  any  disapprobation  of  their  slaveholding,)  dis- 
continued their  mission  among  them. 

We  are  next  shown,  on  authority  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  (one  of  the  journals  support- 
ing the  pro-slavery  rebellion,  as  well  as  the  "  Board,") 
that  the  "  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles  and  Chicka- 
saws  have  given  their  adherence  to  the  Confederates, 
and  probably  the  Cherokees  are  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion,"— also,  on  authority  of  the  New  York  Evangel- 
ist, (another  supporter  of  the  Board,)  that  "the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  other  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Southwest,  nearly  all  of  them  slaveholders,  are  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  Secessionists."  p.  234. 

That  such  a  result  of  "  forty  years  of  Missionary 
teaching"  should  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  fanatical 
and  uncharitable  Abolitionists,  and  that  they  should 
see  little  evidence  that  such  a  people  were  a  "  Chris- 
tian people,"  need  excite  no  surprise — but  there  are 
some  other  revelations  of  this  pamphlet,  for  winch 
many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Board  will  be  unpre- 
pared. 

The  amount  of  the  American  Board's  type  of 
Christianity,  among  tho  Cherokees,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  qualify,  is  certainly  far  less  than  we  had  supposed. 
The  Cherokee  population  is  estimated  at  21,000,  very 
much  scattered,  of  course.  Among  all  these,  it 
seems,  there  are  only  four  churches  connected  with 
tho  Board,  whose  membership,  severally,  number 
33,  24,  59  and  20,  making  but  1315  church  members 
in  all.  The  congregations  or  audiences  "in  attend- 
ance average  40,  GO,  80  and  7!>,  making  but.  25S  in 
all.  One  of  these,  meetings  is  hold  only  monthly. 
It  is  then,  on  the  strength  of  four  Sabbath  audiences, 
amounting  in  all,  church  members  (18.6)  included, 
in  :'.i...  iliatthe  21,000  Cherokees  arc  declared  "" 
Christian  people,"  so  far  as  tho  operations  of  the 
"  Board  "  are  concerned,     p.  224. 

These  statistics  are  from  Statements  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  Board,  who,  however,  have. 
added  that  licensed  preachers  of  other  ecclesiastical 

bodies  are  operating  among  the  Cliernkcos,  but  they 
speak  of  those  bodies  as  characterized  by  a  "  lamen- 
table defection  from  some  of  the  first  ami  elementary 

ideas  of  Christian  morality." 

Considiag  the  quality  of  the  religion  thus  propa- 
gated, among  the  Cherokees,  the  smaU amount  ot  it. 

in  existence  may  be  the  less  to  be  deplored.  Nor 
can  it,  perhaps,  be  considered   a  calamity,   that   the 

forty  years' teaching  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Board 

have  been  withdrawn,  when  their  teachings  and  ex- 
ample, as  exhibited  in  this  pamphlet,  are  considered. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  statement,  that  "the 

Cherokees  are  a  Christian  peopW't  W'hat.eanbe 
more  evident,  than  that,  the  work  of  evangelizing 
them  is  yet  to  be  under)  alien  and  accomplished  J  and 
all  tho  more  on  account  of  the  defective  teaching 
they  have  received  ?      Xnc  York  I'rincipia. 

Thr   f'olyiirsimi,  a  paper  published    in    Honolula, 

Sandwich  Island*,  warns  ils  readers  against  the  bar- 
harism  and  allocking  stale  of  society  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  peaceful  lift  Of  tlie 
Sandwich  Islanders. 


JOHN  BE0WN  —  WHITTIEB'S  POEMS, 

"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain  -John  Brown" 
has  been  published  in  London, and  received  with  con- 
siderable interest  by  a  wirier  circle  than  usually  ex- 
presses any  sympathy  in  American  affairs.  The 
Spectator  remarks  of  it:  "Tins  little  book  has  many 
merits  as  a  biography.  It  is  plain,  modest,  and  care- 
fully put.  together,  is  written  with  a  hearty  and  in- 
telligent sympathy  for  the  man  of  whom  it  speaks, 
•ind  the  cause  for  which  he  lived  and  died,  and  allows 
him  to  speak  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  words, 
and  tell  his  own  story,  without  lumbering  the  narra- 
tive with  a  mass  of  irrelevant  gossip  and  so-called  CO* 
temporary  history.  Beside  the  chief  figure,  the  book 
gives  a  slight  but  vivid  and  truthful  sketch  of  a  group 
of  families,  of  a  type  which  cannot  perhaps  now  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  of  good 
descent,  and  gentle  in  blood  and  manners,  poor  in 
this  world's  goods  and  with  no  desire  for  wealth,  and 
living  a  primitive  and  patriarchal  life  ;  a  simple,  God- 
fearing society,  tilling  arid  subduing  the  earth  quietly, 
until  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
question  which  is  tearing  their  nation  in  pieces,  and 
then  taking  their  part  in  a  spirit  of  the  noblest  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice.  The  whole  story  carries  us 
back  near  3,000  years,  and  we  can  almost  fancy  our- 
selves standing  by  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  and  hear- 
ing his  answer  to  King  Amaziah,  '  I  was  no  prophet, 
neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son  ;  but  I  was  a  herdsman, 
and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit ;  and  the  Lord  took 
me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  said  unto  me,  "  Co, 
prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel."'  The  book,  too, 
is  singularly  well-timed.  We  are  full  of  scorn  and 
disgust  at  the  panics,  the  exaggerations,  the  coarse 
bluster  and  purposeless  action  of  the  Americans.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  get  this  glimpse  into  the  heart 
of  New  England  ;  and  never  was  there  a  time  when 
Englishmen  had  more  need  to  fix  their  eyes  steadily 
on  any  example,  come  from  what  quarter  it  will,  of 
faith  which  goes  beneath  wrangling  and  speculation, 
and  holds  ease,  and  goods,  and  name,  and  life  as  a 
trust  to  be  used,  kept,  or  cast  away  at  the  call  of 
Him  who  has  bestowed  them." 

The  "  Home  Ballads  and  Poems,"  by  our  country- 
man Whittler,  meet  with  warm  appreciation  in  in? 
telligent  English  circles.  Even  the  Atheneeum  in 
speaking  of  them  exchanges  its  tone  of  flippant  spite 
for  unwonted  high-flown  commendation.  "Here  is 
poetry  worth  waiting  for,  a  poet  worth  listening  to, 
Mr.  Wbittier  may  not  ascend  any  lofty  hill  of  vision, 
but  he  is  clearly  a  seer  according  to  his  range.  His 
song  is  simple  and  sound,  sweet  and  strong.  We 
take  up  his  book  as  Lord  Bacon  liked  to  take  the  bit 
of  fresh  earth,  wet  with  morning  and  fragrant  with 
wine.  It  has  the  healthy  smell  of  Yankee  soil,  with 
the  wine  of  fancy  poured  over  it.  We  get  a  gush  of 
the  prairie  breeze,  weird  whispers  from  the  dark 
and  eerie  belts  of  pine,  wafts  of  the  salt  sea  winds 
wandering  inland,  superb  scents  of  the  starred  mag- 
nolia and  box-tree  blossoming  white.  We  hear  the 
low  of  cattle,  the  buzzing  of  bees,  the  lusty  song  of 
the  buskers,  brown  and  ruddy,  the  drunken  laughter 
of  the  jolly  bobolink.  Here  are  the  green  memori- 
als of  the  New  World's  spring  of  promise,  golden 
memorials  of  her  abundance  when  the  horn  of  Au- 
tumn is  poured  into  the  overflowing  lap  of  man  ;  we 
see  the  white-horns  tossing  over  the  farm-yard  wall; 
the  cock  crowing  in  the  sun  with  his  comb  glowing 
a  most  vital  red,  the  brown  gable  of  the  old  bam 
roses  running  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  swallow-haunted 
homestead,  the  June  sun  '  tangling  his  wings  of  fire' 
in  the  net-work  of  green  leaves,  the  aronia  by  the 
river  lighting  up  the  swarming  shad,  the  river  full  of 
sunshine,  with  the  bonny  blue  above  and  the  bhthe 
blink  of  sea  in  the  distance,  and  many  a  sight  and 
sound  of  vernal  life  and  country  cheer.  No  Ameri- 
can poet  has  more  of  the  home-made  and  home- 
brewed than  Mr.  Whittier.  His  poetry  is  not  filter- 
ed fi'om  the  German  Helicon ;  it  is  a  spring  fresh 
from  New  World  nature  ;  and  we  gladly  welcome 
its  '  sprightly  runnings.'  Our  Yankee  Bard  is 
among  poets  what  Mr.  Bright  is  among  the  peace 
men.  He  has  the  soul  of  some  old  Norseman  button- 
ed up  under  the  Quaker's  coat,  and  the  great  bursts 
of  heart  will  often  peril  the  hold  of  the  buttons,  while 
the  speaker  with  all  his  native  energy  and  a  manly 
mouth  is  '  preaching  brotherly  love  and  driving  it  in." 
With  him,  too,  the  Norse  soul  is  found  fighting  for 
freedom,  and  he  has  done  good  service  in  making  the 
heart  of  the  North  beat  quicker  for  the  day  when 
black  slavery  shall  be  no  more,  and  in  bringing  about 
the  present  movement  which  the  hopeful  look  upon 
^preparatory  to  the  gatheriug,up  oi'  the  slave  ^srcea 
for  a  final  fight." 


"LET  US  ALONE," 


The  following  from  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Appeal 
shows  how  this  celebrated  declaration  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  case  of  others,  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
for  instance : — 

"We  only  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  united 
South,  we  believe,  m  asserting  that  Kentucky  can 
never  be  allowed  to  cast  her  destiny  with  the  North, 
whatever  verdict  Federal  tyranny  may  force  from 
her  people  under  the  duress  of  the  bayonet.  While 
we  respect  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty,  there 
are  political  and  military  necessities  which  override 
these  rights  as  measures  of  retaliation,  in  a  great  rev- 
olution like  the  present.  Kentucky  may  bend  her 
knee,  at  present,  to  the  Baal  of  abolitionism,  but  the 
strong  arm  of  our  national  power  will  rescue  her 
from  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  before  the  termi- 
nation of  this  war,  as  certainly  and  as  effectually  as 
the  vast  expanse  of  our  territory  upon  the  golden 
coast  of  the  Pacific  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
prostrate  Mexico.  The  truth  had  as  well  be  spoken, 
and  wc  can  tell  her  citizens— loyalists  and  traitors — 
that  no  such  idea  has  ever  for  one  moment  entered 
the  mind  of  the  Southern  people  as  that  she  shall 
remain  under  the  iron  rule  of  tho  Yankee  despotism. 
The  South  needs  her  territory  and  must  have  it,  though 
at  the  price  of  blood  and  conquest." 


Lane's  Men.  Fifty-two  ragamuffins  and  cut- 
throats came  down  on  the  cars  last  Monday  evening, 
on  their  way  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  join  the 
negro-stealing  army,  with  the  hope,  we  suppose,  of 
getting  some  clean  clothes  and  something  to  eat. 
They  were  nearly  naked,  and  minus  shoes  and  hats 
in  many  cases.  They  were  not  armed,  but  many  of 
them  had  hams  of  meat  on  their  backs,  which  they 
had  no  doubt  stolen  from  some  honest  man's  meat- 
house  on  the  road.  Those  are  the  kind  of  men  that 
Lane's  Brigade  is  to  be  composed  of — thieves,  cut- 
throats and  midnight  robbers.  These  hirelings 
passed  through  town  on  a  full  trot,  their  eyes  look- 
ing as  big  as  new  moons,  as  they  expected  at  every 
corner  to  be.  stopped  or  fired  on  by  the  rebels.  Of 
a  dark  night,  such  soldiers  would  make  a  splendid 
charge  on  a  hen-roost,  meat-house,  negro  kitchen  or 
stable,  but  they  can't  fight  honest  Americans  in  day- 
light.—  Weston  (Mo.)  Argus. 


AsKcnoTE  of  GovKirxoii  Biuogs.  A  friend  has 
related  to  us  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Governor  Briggs, 
which  happily  illustrates  the  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  all-pervading  benevolence.  When  he  was 
Governor  of  the  State,  he  was  waited  upon  in  his  regu- 
lar visits  to  a  barber's  shop  in  this  city  by  a  little 
colored  boy,  who  was  quite  a  favorite  with  the  custom- 
ers. The  boy  tell  sick  with  consumption.  The  gen- 
tleman who  rotates  the  story  visited  him  one  day  at 
bis  residence  in  Brighton  street,  when  his  mother  re- 
marked that  her  son  was  more  cheerful  than  usual. 
Says  she,  "  Governor  Briggs  has  been  here  this  after- 
noon, ami  he  prayed  and  talked  with  him  beautifully." 
Our  informant  learned  at  this  time  that  the  visits"  of 
Governor  Briggs  had  been  frequent.  Although  tilling 
the  highest  office  in  the  State,  ami  oppressed  with  its 
care.-,  be  had  found  lime  to  call  repeatedly  upon  this 
poor  little  colored  bey.  and  administer  much  needed 
spiritual  ndviee  and  consolation.  The  little  fellow  died 
soon   after,    and    has    "gone    be  lore  "    his    friend,    wo 

humbly  trust,  to  that  belter  world  where  earthly  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  or-color  are  unknown.— Boston  Journal. 


How  to  Tii  i  \  Ti;  v  i  COR,  When  you  see  a  man 
always  apologizing  .for  the  course  of  the  Kobels.  am! 
never  condemning  them— always  finding  fault  with  the 
course  the  Government  is  pursuing,  and  never  gi\  ing 
utterance  to  a  manly,  patriotic  sentiment — always  de- 
nouncing the  President  tor  unconstitutional  acts,  and 
never  referring  to  Jeffi  Davis's  efforts  to  destroy  the 

Constitution — S't  him  dam  as  d  traitor  at  In  art  I  We 
have  these  people  In  our  county — men  who  go  sneak- 
ing ami  prowling  about,  ami  who  seek  every'  opportu- 
nity to  discourage  the  patriotic  sentiments  una  out- 
bursts of  our  people.  Watch  ihein  !  Put  your  mark 
upon  them,  for  in  the  words  of  the  gallant  Holt,  of 
Kentucky,  "  they  arc  more  dangerous  than  the  South- 
ern rebels  in  anus." — NomstQW*  [Pa.)  //■ 

The  pressure  of  the  times  has  left"  but  twe  Npiritu 
al  papers  in  existence  in    our    country       [ !u- 

Progress  ami  the  Bonner  ry 

Twenty  -eight  negroes  have  been  declared  free  mi- 
ller Gen,  Fremont's  proclamation. 
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The  United.   States  Constitution   is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  helL" 


F2f"  "  What  order  of  men  under  the  moat  absolute  of 
fllonardhics,  or  t!i<;  mu*t  ;iri<toeratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invested  frith  bucIi  an  odious  ami  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  JTall  of  this  House, 
in  the  chair  of  tlio  Senate,  and  in  tbo  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  In  the  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  In  the  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  eall  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  Uie  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  tho  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  tho  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  tho  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  tho  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quincv  Adams. 


Wit.  LLOYD  GARBISOtf,  Editor. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND   SLAVEEY. 

"We  aro  gratified,  in  common  with  a  vast  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  North,  at  the  course  taken  by 
the  President  in  the  treatment  of  Gen.  Fremont's 
proclamation.  When  we  wrote  last  week  that  we 
were  convinced  from,  the  former  declarations  of  the 
President,  that  the  Administration  must  regret  the 
course  of  the  Western  General,  our  view  was  re- 
ceived with  considerable  distrust,  and  even  this 
slight  expression  of  dissent  from  the  practice  adopted 
by  one  of  the  army  officers  was  by  some  zealous 
people  regarded  as  an  interference  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  by  the  Administration.  It  appears 
plainly  now,  and  we  record  it  with  satisfaction,  that 
■  a  headlong  approval  of  whatever  political  plans  are 
adopted  by  Major  Generals,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
an  interference  with  the  designs  of  the  President  and 
his  cabinet,  as  a  judicious  expression  of  opinion 
against  them.  Those  of  our  cotemporari.es  who  in 
their  haste  applauded  the  proclamation  of  General 
Fremont  as  "  the  way  to  carry  on  the  war,"  find  that 
way  is  not  the  Administration  way,  and  that  by  ap- 
proving it  they  have  added  to  the  embarrassment  it 
has  caused  the  Government,  while  the  President  is 
as  firm  to-day  as  ever  in  his  resistance  to  the  Aboli- 
tion pressure  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  him. 
Upon  this  slavery  question,  we  are  convinced,  as  we 
have  before  said,  that  the  President  has  maintained 
one  constant  and  consistent  idea,  and  that  he  may 
be  relied  on  to  carry  out  the  views  which  he  has  al- 
ways expressed.  The  question  has  been  magnified 
into  one  of  great  importance  by  the  constant  ef- 
fort to  inveigle  the  Government  into  the  toils  of 
the  emancipationists,  and  enlist  the  army  in  a  cru- 
sade against  slavery.  There  is  really  no  practical 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  treatment  of  slaves  by  the 
army,  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  law  or 
the  common  rules  of  war.  As  to  making  our  soldiers 
slave-catchers,  we  apprehend  that  no  one  expects  it, 
North  or  South ;  and  as  to  affording  shelter  to  fugi- 
tives, we  aro  unable  to  perceive  on  what  principle 
they  are  to  be  treated  differently  from  poor  persons 
of  any  other  color  or  position  in  the  places  where 
they  may  be  found.  An  advancing  army  will  neces- 
sarily make  what  use  it  can  of  all  property  of  rebels 
in  arms,  and  in  doing  so  will,  without  waiting  the 
slow  processes  of  courts,  seize  and  consume  provis- 
ions, transfer  to  their  own  uses  all  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  horses,  wagSns,  and  available  goods, 
and  will  of  course  make  the  slaves  of  a  rebel  useful 
ifTthey/  can,  and  if  fcBiry  cannot,  will  let  them  look 
out  for  themselves.  This  would  effect  the  virtual 
freedom  of  many  slaves,  nor  do  we  see  how  a  people 
in  arms  can  expect  any  other  result  than  this  in  the 
immediate  localities  where  the  war  is  carried  on. 
But  this,  which  may  be  called  an  accidental  effect  of 
the  war,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  confiscation 
of  property,  as  that  phrase  is  ordinarily  and  proper- 
ly understood,  to  the  perfection  of  which  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding is  necessary,  involving  a  conviction  for  trea- 
son, or  a  decree  of  confiscation  on  account  of  trea- 
son, by  a  competent  court. 

When  the  war  in  Virginia  shall  be  over,  the  con- 
dition of  slaves  then  in  that  State  will  become,  as 
before,  a  matter  of  State  law  and  regulation,  while 
those  who  have  been  forcibly  conveyed,  or  who  have 
escaped  into  other  States,  will  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  The  confiscation 
and  freedom,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  of  any  who 
have  been  actually  employed  by  rebels  for  treason- 
able purposes,  may  then  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  such 
as  have  thus  obtained  freedom,  and  the  courts  will 
recognize  all  decrees  of  other  courts  which  shall  have 
been  made  on  that  subject. 

No  possible  course  could  be  devised  more  likely  to 
make  the  war  permanent  in  duration  to  a  period  be- 
yond the  foresight  of  any  man,  than  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  contended  for,  that  all  slaves  of 
rebels  engaged  in  rebellion  shall  for  that  cause  and 
at  once  be  and  become  free.  This  declaration,  cir- 
culated over  the  Southern  States,  while  it  could  do 
no  possible  good,  would  make  the  union  of  the  entire 
South  against  the  North  for  war  to  the  end,  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  It  would  hold  up  before  every  man 
and  woman  as  the  result  of  peace  and  submission,  an 
immediate  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  all  slaves, 
and  a  demand  by  Northern  Abolitionists  that  such 
freedom  should  be  secured  by  the  Government,  and 
a  future  in  the  South,  as  tho  consequence,  from  which 
humanity  shrinks  with  horror. 

As  to  any  possible  good  to  he  derived  from  it,  it 
would  be  supposed  that  the  experience  of  five  months 
past  was  enough  to  dispel  forever  any  such  idea. 

The  apprehended  uprising  of  the  slaves,  which 
was  one  of  the  elements  in  many  men's  calculations 
last  spring,  has  long  been  seen  to  be  without  proba- 
bility. No  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  slaves  will 
have  any  force  to  frighten  the  Confederates,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  such  a  proclamation  would  unquestion- 
ably add  to  their  determination  never  to  submit  to 
the  Constitution.  The  principle  that  the  regulation 
of  slave  property  is  a  State  matter,  only  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  local  exceptions  which  actual  war 
creates,  and  only  to  be  disturbed  by  legal  confisca- 
tion under  due  process  of  law,  is  manifestly  that  on 
which  the  President  intends  that  the  contest  shall  be 
conducted,  nor  will  he  be  likely  to  consent  to  any 
proclamations  which  shall  be  so  general  in  their 
operation  as  to  overthrow,  in  entire  States,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  that  they  may  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  resume  their  peaceful  occupations,  at  any 
moment  when  a  general  amnesty  shall  be  proclaimed. 
If  such  a  proclamation  could  operate  as  a  legal 
manumission  of  slaves,  it  is  very  plain  that  no  future 
proclamation  could  suspend  its  effect,  or  deprive 
slaves  of  the  freedom  to  which  they  had  become  en- 
titled by  its  issue.  So  that,  without  discussing  its 
illegality,  it  is  evident  that,  if  legal  and  of  force,  it 
would  forever  overthrow  the  foundations  of  Society 
at  the  South,  a  result  which  would  gratify  Northern 
Abolitionists  infinitely  more  than  a  speedy  and  peace- 
able submission  to  the  Government,  and  close  of  the. 
war. 

We  trust  that  the  firm  course  of  the  President  in 
the  ease  of  Genera!  Fremont's  proclamation  will  be 
the  end  of  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  Administration 
into  Abolitionism.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  occur- 
rence as  one  of  the  most  important  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  we  are  well 
assured  that  it  will  not  only  strengthen  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  estimation  of  the  entire  North,  but  will 
give  great  encouragement  to  the  Union  men  in  the 
border  and  Southern  States,  on  whose  labors  so  much 
of  the  future  now  depends. — ■Journal  of  Commerce. 


MAssAonusKTTs  Soldiers  en  Makyland.  A 
letter  from  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  speaking  of 
the  recent  expedition  to  Lower  Maryland,  says  the 
presence  of  Col,  Cowd'm's  Massachusetts  Regiment 
has  convinced  the  wavering  that  even  Massachusetts 
men  eould  march  through  our  county  without  inter- 
fering with  the  slaves.  "  I  know  of  several  instan- 
ces," the  letter  continues,  "where  negroes  seeking 
their  camp  were  whipped  am.  sent  home' 1 1 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  AGITATORS. 

In  answer  to  the  clamor  of  one  of  our  local  news- 
papers, (itself  not  always  over-scrupulous  in  tho  use 
of  language,)  that  certain  Abolition  editors  and 
clerical  agitators  should  be  incarcerated  at  Fort  La- 
fayette, the  Boston  Courier  oilers  a  few  practical 
suggestions.     The  editor  says  : — 

11  Surely,  these  newspapers  and  reverend  parsons, 
with  their  confederates,  stand  on  the  very  outer 
edge  of  flat  rebellion  itself;  indeed,  they  are  as  in- 
veterate foes  of  anything  possible  to  be  called  a 
Union  of  the  States  as  the  most  inveterate  seces- 
sionists, because  they  openly  declare  they  will  have 
no  Union,  except  on  their  own  terms,  which  are  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  evident  that  the  time  must 
come  when  something  must  be  done  with  them— but 
the  question  is — when  and  how  ? 

In  our  judgment,  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to 
the  public  welfare,  by  the  settlement  of  public 
opinion,  as  the  prosecution  of  those  pestilent  news- 
papers and  parsons.  Wo  desire  to  see  neither  mob 
law  nor  any  arbitrary  proceedings  applied  to  them 
by  the  Government.  We  are  firmly  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  because 
anything  short  of  this  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  public  and  private 
liberty.  But  in  order  that  this  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  writing  shall  not  become  licentious,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  define  it,  and  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of 
justice  and  reason.  In  a  free  country,  of  all  others, 
this  is  most  necessary.  Where  there  is  the  greatest 
temptation  to  licentiousness  and  opportunity  for  it, 
there  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  ill-disposed  should 
be  most  held  under  wholesome  restraint. 

We  have  suffered  amazingly  in  this  country  for 
want  of  a  sounder  public  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
Nothing  could  regulate  this  so  well  as  solemn  and 
formal  judicial  proceedings.  We  propose,  therefore, 
that  the  parties  in  question  be  properly  indicted  and 
brought  to  trial — -either  for  their  treasonable  speeches 
and  conduct,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  as  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  and  safety.  By  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  true  principles  of  republican  institu- 
tions at  the  bar,  and  by  the  solemn  adjudication  of 
a  learned  bench,  let  the  case  of  these  culprits  be 
determined.  As  the  result,  if  found  guilty,  let  a 
sufficient  fine  and  suitable  imprisonment  be  awarded 
— enough  to  stop  them  effectually,  and  to  check 
others  inclined  in  like  manner  to  offend.  AVe  should 
thus  soon  put  men  of  more  discretion  and  of  a 
higher  tone  in  the  management  of  the  press— which 
would  then  be  as  beneficial,  as  it  is  now  too  often 
mischievous — ranting  clergymen  would  devote  them- 
selves to  their  proper"  vocation  of  the  cure  of  souls, 
instead  of  bewildering  themselves  and  others  in  pol- 
ities, and  thus  public  sentiment  and  public  conduct 
might  be  essentially  enlightened,  raised  and  refined." 
— N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 


DTOEroiABY  PABSOffS, 

To  deal  leniently  with  reverend  incendiaries  like 
Cheever  and  Beccher  at  such  a  time  is  to  imperil 
our  own  safety.  Away,  then,  with  all  false  delicacy 
in  the  treatment  of  those,  who,  to  gratify  their  fanati- 
cal longings,  would  destroy  the  government.  As  a 
beginning,  let  the  mad  priest  of  the  Puritans  be  sent 
to  keep  company  at  Fort  Lafayette  with  that  rival 
fire-brand  of  sedition,  the  Abbe  McMaster.  The  Ab- 
be will  have  good  society  at  the  Fort— some  staunch 
Catholics  and  educated  men.  But  the  company  will 
not  be  complete  till  it  is  joined  by  Beecher,  Cheev- 
er and  half  a  dozen  more  of  the  shining  lights  of 
Puritanism,  who  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  discus- 
sion, and  can  enter  into  an  "  irrepressible  conflict  " 
with  the  "Errors  of  Popery  "  and  the  false  doctrine, 
heresy  and  schism  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  Free- 
dom of  speech  wilt  be  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the 
Fort,  where  it  can  do  no  mischief.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  Wendell  Phillips,  Garrison,  Tappan  and 
Jay  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  illustrious  inmates 
of  "the  Fort,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  into  mortal 
combat  with  the  pro-slavery  prisoners,  and  that  both 
(actions  may  eat  each  ■other  up,  like  the  Kilkenny 
eats.  The  course  of  the  President  has  knocked  aboli- 
tionism on  the  head,  but  it  has  saved  the  country 
and  prevented  the  war  from  degenerating  into  Mexi- 
can anarchy.  If  the  ideas  of  tiie  anti-slavery  fanatics 
were  adopted,  the  war  would  be  interminable.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  to-day 
sound  Unionists,  and  would  so  declare  themselves  if 
they  eould.  But  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
Tribune  and  the  other  abolition  sheets  would  totally 
alienate  these  men,  and  make  them  as  deadly  enemies 
as  the  most  rabid  secessionists.  In  the  North,  too, 
it  would  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  government,  and 
deprive  the  war  of  that  general  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port which  is  essential  to  its  success. 

It  is  as  important,  therefore,  for  the  government 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  rebellious  course  of  the  Abolition- 
ists as  to  seize  secession  sympathizers.  They  are 
both  equally  the  enemies  of  the  Administration. 
Not  only  ought  the  abolition  presses  to  be  squelched, 
and  their  editors  sent  to  some  fortress,  but  the  con- 
venticles of  the  abolition  demagogues  bearing  the 
title  of  "reverend"  ought  to  be  closed,  and  the  in- 
cendiaries themselves  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Southern  rebels,  in  exchange  for  some 
of  the  valuable  prisoners  of  war  now  incarcerated 
in  Castle  Pinekney,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
■ — New  York  Jlerald. 


GEN.  FREMONT,  THE  ADMINISTRATION, 
AND  OUR  ABOLITION  ORGANS. 
Our  Abolition  organs,  including  the  Tribune  and 
Evening  Post,  are  close  upon  the  verge  of  rebellion 
in  consequence  of  President  Lincoln's  instructions 
holding  General  Fremont  subject  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress in  reference  to  this  business  of  tho  emancipa- 
tion of  Southern  slaves.  We  can  thus  discover  the 
extremities  to  which,  for  Abolition  purposes,  our 
anti-slavery  radicals  and  their  organs  are  prepared 
to  push  this  war.  They  are  prepared  to  set  up 
the  unauthorized  edict  of  a  military  subordinate 
above  the  authority  of  the  President  and  the  govern- 
ment; just  as  another  of  our  silly  and  malignant 
Abolition  organs,  the  Times,  was  clamorous  a  short 
time  ago  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  a  mob, 
and  the  substitution  of  George  Law  as  President  or 
Provisional  President  of  #be  United  States.  With 
regard  to  Genera!  Fremont,  we  have  always  been 
disposed  to  overlook  his  faults  and  to  magnify  his 
virtues,  as  a  politician,  soldier  and  patriot.  *  Hut  we 
must  say  that  this  late  dashing  proclamation  of  his, 
without  authority  anil  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
was  a  very  indiscreet  proceeding  in  every  point  of 
view.  No  subordinate  officer  lias  the  right  to  assume 
any  such  grave  responsibility  as  this.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  Ins  mild  rebuke  of  Fremont,  lias  dealt  very 
tenderly  with  him;  but,  they  who,  with  the  facts  be- 
f  ■<■:    th.  ;::.  .-:clii;:i:    1  :>  gbrify  I.I:,    nnpriid:  rt  procla- 

mationt  of>  Fremont,  are  counselling  insubordination 

in  its  most  dangerous  form.  'J'hcy  should  be  looked 
after,  and  taught  a  wholesome  lesson  upon  that 
first  duty  of  loyalty  in  this  crisis,  submission  In  and 
cooperation  with  the  government  ami  its  w;ir  policy 
to  save  the  life  of  the  nation.—' New  York  Herald. 
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THREATS  OF  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT 
AGAINST  THE  SOUTH  AND  SLAVERY. 

Bennett's  Herald,  (says  the  New  York  Times.)  as 
a  general  rule — when  it  seeks  to  direct  special  ihd" 
nation  against  a  rival,  does  it  by  imputing  to  him  its 
own  villanies.  Conscious  apparently  that  what  no- 
body dreams  of  stooping  to  censure  in  its  columns, 
would  ruin  the  reputation  of  any  respectable  journal 
which  should  publish  it,  the  Humid  ingeuiousiy  seeks 
to  inflict  its  own  character  upon  those  whom  it  hates. 
It  could  not  possibly  do  them  a  worse  turn.  It  is 
doing  precisely  that  thing  in  this  case.  It  invokes 
the  interposition  of  the  government,  and  the  sum- 
mary vengeance  of  the  mob,  against  the  Times,  Tr 
bune,  and  Independent,  for  proclaiming  that  the  war 
now  waged  "  can  only  end  with  universal  emancipa- 
tion" We  have  only  ourselves  to  answer  for;  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  assertion  is  false. 
There  is  but  one  daily  paper  in  tire  city,  to  our 
knowledge,  which  has  taken  this  ground,  and  that  is 
the  Herald  itself.  When  the  war  first  broke  out- 
almost  immediately  after  the  Herald  had  been  com- 
pelled by  a  mob  to  stop  its  advocacy  of  secession  and 
sustain  the  Union — it  distanced  the  Liberator  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Standard  in  its  fierce  demands  for  a  war 
against  slavery.  Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  clipped 
from  its  columns  :— 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  19. 
With  the  secession  of  Virginia,  there  is  going  to 
be  enacted  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  one  of  the 
most  terrible  conflicts  the  world  has  ever  witnessed ; 
and  Virginia,  with  all  her  social  systems,  will  be  doomed 
and  swept  away. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  20. 

We  must  also  admonish  the  people  of  Maryland 
that  we  of  the  North  have  the  common  right  of  way 
through  their  State  to  our  National  Capital.  But 
let  her  join  the  revolutionists,  and  her  sid>stance  will 
be  devoured  5y  our  Northern  legions  as  by  an  Arabian 
cloud  of  locusts,  and  her  slave  population  will  disap- 
pear in  a  single  campaign. 

A  Northern  invasion  of  Virginia  and  of  Ken- 
tucky, if  necessary,  carrying  along  with  it  the  Cana- 
dian line  of  African  freedom,  as  it  must  do  from  the 
very  nature  of  civil  war,  will  produce  a  powerful 
Union  reaction.  The  slave  population  of  the 
border  States  will  be  moved  in  two  dtkec- 
tions.  One  branch  of  it,  without  the  masters, 
will  move  Northward,  and  the  other  branch, 
with  the  masters,  will  be  moved  Southward,  so  that, 
by  the  time  the  Northern  army  will  have  penetrated 
to  the  centre  of  the  border  slave  States,  they  will 

BE  RELIEVED  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE  AND  ABSTRACT 
RIGHTS  OF  SLAVE  PROPERTY  FOR  ALL  TIME  TO 
COME. 

Finally,  the  revolted  States  having  appealed  to 
the  sword  of  revolution  to  redress  'their  wrongs, 
may  soon  have  to  choose  between  submission  to  the 
Union  or  the  bloody  extinction  of  slavery,  from  the 
absence  of  any  law,  any  wish,  any  power  for  it's  pro- 
tection. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  21. 

By  land  and  water,  if  she  places  herself  in  the 
attitude  of  rebellion,  Maryland  may  be  overrun 
and  subdued  in  a  single  week,  including  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  within  her  own  borders,  for  war  makes 
its  own  laws. 

We  are  less  concerned  about  Washington  than 
about  Maryland.  Loyal  to  the  Union,  she  is  per- 
fectly safe,  negroes  and  all;  disloyal  to  the  Union, 
she  may  be  crushed,  including  her  institution  of  sla- 
very. Let  her  stand  by  the  Union,  and  the  Union 
will  protect  and  respect  her — slavery  and  all. 
From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  22. 

Accordingly,  let  old  Virginia  begin  to  put  her 
house  in  order,  and  pack  up  for  the  removal  of  her 
half  million  of  slaves,  for  fear  of  the  impending 
storm.  She  has  invited  it,  and  only  a  speedy  re- 
pentance will  save  her  from  being  dashed  to  pieces 
among  the  rocks  and  surging  billows  of  this  dreadful 
revolution. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  23. 
Virginia,  next  to  Maryland,  will  be  subjected  to 
this  test.  She  has  seceded,  and  hence  she  will 
probably  risk  the  breaking  of  every  bone  in  her 
body.  If  so,  we  fear  that  every  bone  in  her  body 
will  be  broken,  including  her  backbone  ok 
sr.AVEitY.  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  Union 
men  of  the  revolted  States  will  be  asked  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  their  misguided  brethren,  for  otherwise 
the  war  which  they  have  chosen  to  secure  their  in- 
stitution of  slavery  may  result  in  wiping  it  out 
of  existence. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  24. 

In  advance  of  this  movement,  President  Lincoln 
should  issue  his  proclamation,  guaranteeing  the  com- 
plete protection  of  all  loyal  Union  men  and  their 
property,  but  warning  the  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  dangers  of  confiscation,  negroes  included. 

if  Virginia  resists,  the  contest  cannot  last  very 
long,  considering  her  large  slave  population,  which 
will  either  become  fugitives  or  take  up  arms  against 
their  masters. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  28. 

That  we  are  to  have  a  fight,  that  Virginia  and 
Maryland  will  form  the  battle-ground,  that  the  North- 
ern roughs  will  sweep  those  States  with  fire  and  3wrd, 
is  beyond  perad venture.  They  have  already  been 
excited  to  tin;  boiling  point  by  the  rich  prospect  of 
plunder  held  out  by  some  of  their  leaders,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have  a  FARM  AND 
A  NIGGER  EAOH.  THERE  IS  NO  SORT  OF  EX- 
AGGERATION ABOUT  THESE  STATEMENTS,  AS  THE 
]'i:oei,E  OK  THE  BORDER  STATES  WILL  SHORTLY 
ascertain  to  TiiEiit  cost.  The  character  of  the 
coming  campaign  will  be  vindictive,  fierce,  bloody, 
and  merciless  beyond  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern 
history. 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  29. 

The  class  of  population  which  is  recruiting  in  our 
large  cities— the  regiments  forming  for  service  in  be- 
half of  the  Union,  can  never  be  permanently  worst- 
ed. They  will  pour  down  ctpon  the  villages 
am>  cities  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  anh 

LEAVE  A  DESOLATE  TRACK  BEHIND  THEM,  and 
inspire  terror  in  whatever  vicinity  they  approach. 
From  the  New  York  Berald,  April  30. 
It  will  be  idle  for  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  at- 
tempt in  escape  from  the  issue,  and  to  remain  at 
Seace,  while  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  at.  war. 
Neutrality  will  be  considered  opposition,  and  the  v- 
sail  of  a  general  frontier  war  will  be,  that  slavery, 
as  a  domestic  Institution  of  the  United  Slates,  will  be 
utterly  annihilated. 

_  These  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  "  incen- 
diary" appeals  daily  made  by  the  Herald  In  the  pas- 
sions of  the  North.  Yet  this  is  the  paper  which  now 
invokes  public  wrath  on  other  journals,  upon  a  false' 
imputation  of  using  language  infinitely  less  feroeioue 
than  that  with  which  its  own  columns  are  filled. 


FEELINGS   OF  AMERIQANS  ABROAD. 

We  take  the  following  stirring  passage  from  an  elo- 
quent Discourse  delivered  in  Harvard  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Boston,  August  11,  1861,  on  the  return  of  the 
Pastor  from  Syria,  by  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Eddy,  J).  D.— 
(published  by  John  M.  Howes,  81  Cornhill,  Boston.) 
.  I  return  to  you  in  the  midst  of  civil  war.  I  find 
hostile  ^  armies  traversing  our  country.  I  find  a 
m:in's  foes  to  be  they  of  his  own  household,  and  my 
soul  shudders  at  the  prospect  yet  before  us.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  such  an  unreasonable,- unnatural, 
merciless  war  was  never  entered  upon.  The  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom  against  David,  his  royal  sire,  his 
mad  endeavor  to  overturn  the  Hebrew  throne,  does 
not  approach  the  enormity  of  this  sanguinary  con- 
flict. The  Sepoy  rebellion,  in  India,  was  not'as  in- 
excusable as  this  war  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  States  whose  soil  we  have  purchased,  whose 
firesides  we  have  defended,  whose  debts  we  have 
paid,  whose  insults  we  have  forgiven,  whose  injuries 
we  have  borne,  and,  alas! — God  forgive  us, — whose 
slaves  we  have  caught  and  returned.  Never,  since 
God  made  the  world,  has  a  brighter  and  more  beau- 
tiful flag  been  drabbled  in  a  dirtier  soil  than  that 
which  fell  pierced  with  swords  in  the  streets  of  Itich- 
rnond;  never  has  treason  worked  to  a  meaner  pur- 
pose, and  with  more  villanous  instruments,  than 
than  that  which  had  South  Carolina  nullification  for 
its  hydra-head,  and  the  Montgomery  abortion  for  its 
cloven  foot  and  forked  tail.  The  name  of  Arnold, 
which  has  been  hung  with  a  sable  cloud,  now  begins 
to  glow  with  lurid  light,  in  comparison  with  those 
that  in  inky  black  are  inscribed  beside  it;  and  the 
Roman  Catiline  looks  saint-like,  compared  with 
some  of  the  men  who  have  plotted  the  ruin  of  this 
greatnation,  and  who,  to  consummate  their  purpose, 
have  been  willing  to  drench  their  land  in  innocent 
blood. 

The  first  intelligence  we  received  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  was  in  Syria.  We  were 
told  that  eight  thousand  chivalrous  men  had  over- 
come a  half-starved  garrison  of  seventy  soldiers,  and 
divided  the  immortal  honor  of  the  exploit  between 
them ;  that  Massachusetts  blood  was  soaking  into 
the  pavements  of  Baltimore;  that  the  American 
flag,  which  no  sovereign  in  Europe  would  dare  in- 
sult, had  beeu  hooted  by  a  mob,  pierced  with  swords, 
trampled  under  foot,  and  rent  to  pieces;  that  an 
army  of  rebels  was  marching  on  Washington,  to 
haul  down  the  banner,  every  star,  and  stripe,  and 
thread,  and  dot  of  which  is  redoient-with  freedom, 
and  put  up  a  bastard  ensign,  a  piratical  insignhv,'in 
every  (Jab  of  which  the  world  should  hear  the  crack 
of  the  whip,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the  groans  of 
the  negro. 

And  that  was  all  we  heard  I  The  account  was 
meagre,  and  did  not  tell  us  how  such  treason  was  to 
be  met,  how  such  rebellion  was  to  be  quelled,  and 
how  such  a  government  was  to  be  preserved.  A 
week, — a  long  and  painful  week  must  elapse  ere  we 
eould  hear  again.  It  was  a  week  of  harrowing  sus- 
pense, and  I  assure  you  that,  as  excited  as  l-ou'were 
here,  your  suspense  eould  not  have  been  as  dread- 
ful as  ours.  The  very  silence  of  the  Syrian  desert 
was  eloquent  with  forebodings  and  fears.  We  ques- 
tioned I  Have  tho  fires  of  patriotism  all  gone  out  ? 
Has  the  love  of  liberty  fled  from  Plymouth  Rock  to 
find  a  home  in  Italy,  Hungary  and  Poland  ?  Are 
the  descendants  of  the  men  of  Lexington,  and  Bun- 
ker Hill,  and  Valley  Forge  all  dead?  Will  the 
people  rise  in  their  majesty,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution and  vindicate  the  flag,  or  will  the  freemen  of 
the  North  yield  once  more, — yield  Jbrever?  and  let 
that  base  ( Palmetto  rag  float  over  the  capito!,  that 
counterfeit  Montgomery  constitution  extend  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  that  arrogant  Georgian  fulfil  the 
boast  he  made,  that  he  would  call  the  roll  of  his 
slaves  on  Bunker  Hill  ? 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  was  afraid  of  the  North,  of 
New  England,  and  especially  of  Boston.  I  knew 
that  the  North  had  a  conscience,  but  I  also  knew 
that  warehouses  and  manufactories  had  been  built 
upon  it  ten  stories  high.  I  knew  that  New  Eng- 
land had  a  heart,  but  I  was  well  aware  that  it  was 
all  covered  up  with  bales  of  cotton,  boxes  of  shoes 
and  cargoes  of  Jea,  and  was  afraid  that  its  life-throes 
could  not  cast  off  the  mighty  incubus. 

The  week  rolled  away, — a  week  of  suspense,  and 
we  held  our  breath  with  pain.  We  had  reason  to 
suspect  this  now  vindicated  metropolis.  The  scene 
that  was  shimmering  before  my  eyes,  when  I  sailed, 
was  that  disgraceful  mob  in  Tremont  Temple,  where, 
in  obedience  to  the  behest  of  South  Carolina,  free 
speech  was  trampled  down  and  lay  bleeding  in  the 
dust.  The  last  sounds  that  floated  on  the  air  were 
the  echoes  of  those  compromise  speeches  made  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  tempered  and  toned  to  be  read  in  old 
Virginia. 

The  week  expired,  and  behind  the  bar  of  the 
Ottoman  Bank  in  Beyroot,  ten  of  us  gathered  over 
a  pile  of  English  and  American  newspapers;  our 
letters  lay  unopened  before  us.  Wives  and  children 
were  forgotten  ;  our  bleeding  country  was  alone  re- 
membered. The  intelligence  was  all  we  could  de-, 
sire.-  It  told  us  that  the  Pilgrim  spirit  was  yet  alive  ; 
"that  everywhere  at  home  an  intense  enthusiasm  was 
enkindled;  that  party  ties  were  all  sundered,  and 
party  interests  all  forgotten ;  that  our  young  men 
had  risen  to  arms,  and  our  old  men  had  blessed  them 
as  they  went  forth  ;  that  women  and  children  were 
making  garments,  banners  and  tents  for  the  soldiers ; 
that  the  churches  were  hung  with  the  old  flag — the 
Stripes  and  Stars— God  bless  it!  that  from  the 
farthest  river  in  Maine  to  tho  prairies  of  the  West, 
the  people  were  rising  to  trample  the:  traitors  down; 
that  Sunday,  God's  day,  had  been  taken  to  do  God's 
work;  that  timid,  conservative  preachers,  who  had 
been  deaf  and  dumb  while  all  this  mischief  was 
brewing, 'had  come  to  the  front  of  tho  altar,  shout- 
ing, "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Washington  ;  " 
that  a  long  vacillating  Cabinet  had  been  raised, 
and  cast  on  tho  great  waves  of  popular  might 
against  the  brazen  gates  of  treason ;  that  the  old 
flag,  borne  by  ten  thousand  hands,  was  to  go  straight 
through  Baltimore,  and  bo  lifted  up  upon  the  Fed- 
eral capital,  and  wave  there  in  tho  sight  of  all  na- 
tions, the  symbol  of  Constitutional  GovernmBnl  and 
human  freedom,  until  treason  was  overturned  and 
slavery  was  extinct. 

^  This  was  enough  1  Never,  sineo  tho  day  when 
God  forgave  my  sins  and  made  me  a  new  creature, 
have  I  felt  SO  willing  lo  die  as  then,  -so  able  to  s;iv, 
sincerely,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Ihmi  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  fin-  mine  eyoshave  seen  thy  salva- 
tion." We  read  those  columns  flown  With  choked 
utterance  and  sobbing  voices.  The  tears  streamed 
down  our  cheeks,  while  , decks  and  bankers  looked 
on  amazed;  we  grasped  the  hands  of  each  other; 

we  laughed  and  wept  by  turns,  and  rushed  out  to 
make  the  French  camp,  close  by,  and  through  which 

we  rode,  on  our  way  to  Damascus,  ring  with  our 
national  anthem : — 

"  My  ununfcry,  'tis  'if  tliuo, 
Swi'i't  land  of  liberty, 

Of  tlicn  I  mii;;  ; 

Land  where  my  fathors  died, 

Land  of  tho  Pilgrims'  pride, 

From  every  mountain  ildo, 

Ijot  froodoui  ring." 


You  know  what  has  transpired  since.  You  have 
lived  an  age,  within  these  last  four  months;  events 
have  burnt  themselves  into  the  staple  of  time ;  have 
been  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  pages  of 
history.  When  posterity  reads,  what  a  chapter  it 
will  be  I  Treason  for  thirty  years  working  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  Army,  and  in  Congress;  fraud  plun 
dering  the  national  treasury  and  the  public  arsenals 
cowardice  assailing  with  eight  thousand  men,  and 
eighty  thousand  still  behind,  a  half-starved  garrison 
of  seventy  men;  a  ferocious  mob  murdering  unof- 
fending Massachusetts  soldiers,  while  on  theTr  way 
to  defend  the  Federal  capital';  a  letter  of  marque 
issued  by  an  ambitious  pretender,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  piracy ;  the  sacred  tomb  of  the  Father°of 
his  country  threatened  with  robbery,  and,  as  if  it 
was  not  enough  to  tear  Washington's  Constitution 
to  pieces,  destroy  his  country  and  trail  his  banner 
in  the  dust,  his  ashes  must  be  east  upon  the  altars  of 
the  oppression  which  he  hated,  to  satisfy  the  Moloch 
of  slavery.  And  then  scene  followed  scene, 
"Blood  trod  upon  tho  heels  of  blood  ; 

Revenge  in  desperate  mood  at  midnight  met 

Revenge.    War  brayed  to  war," 

until  now,  in  the  harvest  moon,  Death  centres  as  if 
it  were  a  pivot  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanles, 
and  flaps  his  raven  wing  over  all  the  land.  The 
nation  seems  to  have  been  passing  over  a  gulf  of 
horrors,  upon  a  bridge  of  sighs,  all  the  way  from 
John  Brown's  gibbet  to  Manassas  Gap.  Who  can 
count  the  widows'  tears  as  they  fall '?  Who  can  de- 
scribe the  desolated  homes?  Who  can  number  the 
silent  graves?  Who  can  tell  the  ruin  of  character, 
the  blasting  of  hope,  and  the  fearful  crimes  that  will 
follow,  like  a  retinue  of  devils,  in  the  track  of  this 
fratricidal  war?  And  what  name  will  history  give 
to  him  who  stands  forth  as  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  this  rebellion,  on  whose  hands  the  blood  is  clot- 
ting now,  as  she  enrolls  him  on  her  catalogue  with 
Nina  Sahib  and  the  murderers  of  the  Marionites  ? 

And  now  what  of  the  future  ?  Watchman,  what 
of  the  night?  Can  any  one  of  you  see  any  stars 
amid  the  portentous  blackness  of  this  hour?  You, 
who  stand  in  the  midst  of  prostrate  business  pros- 
pects, who  walk  in  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the 
exchange  and  the  market-place,  who  are  menaced 
by  failure  and  bankruptcy ;  you,  whose  honest  dues 
have  been  repudiated  by  your  Southern  creditors ; 
you,  who  eluug  to  guilty  South  Carolina,  praying 
herto  be  reasonable,  shielding  her  from  reproach, 
until  she  turned  and  stabbed  you,  and  sent  you  home 
bleeding  and  wounded;  you,  who  apologized  for  the 
South  until  she  had  well  nigh  brought  down  the 
temple  ijf  ourjiberties,  a  heap  of  ruins;  tell  me,  do 
you  see  any  rays  of.  light? 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  division  of  our  country  is 
an  impossibility.  We  cannot  have  two  or  more 
republics  on  this  soil.  God  and'^^gr&^ave  for- 
bidden it.  Neither  of  them,  couldtrfcy  be^estab' 
lished,_  would  attain  to  any  considerable  respecta- 
bility in  the  great  family  of  nations,  and  between 
them  would  be  perpetual  war.  A  peaceful  separa- 
tion seems  to  be  rendered  impossible  by  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  and  hence  there  can  be  but  two 
ways  of  settling  this  question, — it  is  a  dreadful 
alternative. 

The  first  way,  is  to  compromise,  yield,  surrender 
A  government  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  coum 
try,  must,  to  some  extent,  be  one  vast  system  of 
compromises.  When  the  interests  of  one  part  con- 
flict with  the  interests  of  another  part;  when  opin- 
ions differ,  and  men  cannot  see  alike,  compromise 
and  concession  are  the  legitimate  modes  of  adjust- 
ment. But  no  government  can  with  anv  safety 
compromise  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded;  to 
do  that  is  self-destruction;  and  there  are  some  ques- 
tions which  can  never  be  made  matters  of  compro- 


or  take  up  arms  against  the  Government !     Then 
they  can  be  confiscated,  and  made  "  free  men." 

In  Missouri,  thousands  of  open  rebels  arc  in  the 
field,  fighting  against  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
As  many  thousand  slaves  are  at  home  raising  pro- 
visions for  the  rebel  army.  Two  hundred  thousand 
rebels  now  menace  the  Federal  capital,  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  Two  million  of  slaves  are  raising 
provisions  for  these  fighting  rebels.  In  the  name  of 
our  country,  we  ask,  are  these  slaves  being  used  "in 
any  manner"  in  "aiding,  abetting,  or  promoting" 
the  insurrection  ?  Can  any  other  "  property  "  be  so 
important  or  so  active  in  aiding  this  great  treason  ? 
The  whole  white  population,  they  claim,  can  fight, 
while  the  slaves  do  the  work,  li'  this  be  true,  why 
make  a  distinction,  and  protect  the  slave  property  of 
the  rebels,  while  all  other  kinds  must  be  confiscated  ? 
Are  we,  if  we  meet  a  black  regiment  in  the  field, 
to  refrain  from  firing  on  them,  for  fear  Jeff.  Davis, 
Beauregard  or  Lee  may  have  "  a  person  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labor  "  among  them  ?  Must  we  still  yield  to 
slave-drivers,  although  they  are  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  Government  ?  Are  we  still  the  cringing, 
timid  waiters  upon  the  mighty  oligarchy  who  have 
so  long  shaken  their  whips  in  our  face?  Will  we 
never  cease  to  be  poltroons,  and  to  bow  at  the  bid- 
ding of  these  dictators?  Recent  events  give  us 
great  cause  for  doubt  on  the  subject. — Ibid. 


THE  G07EMMEUT  OFFERING  A  BOUNTY 
FOE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIEES. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  presents 
the  only  instance  ever  recorded  on  earth,  where  a 
government  at  war  offered  an  immense  premium  for 
soldiers  to  join  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  The  late 
Act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Confiscation  Bill, 
does  exactly  that  thing.  The  fourth  section  reads 
as  follows: — 

"  Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever 
hereafter,  during  the  present  insurrection  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  any  person  claimed 
to  be  held  to  labor  or  service  under  the  law  of  any 
State  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to 
whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or 
by  the  lawful  agent  of  such  person,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  shall  be  required  or  per- 
mitted by  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is 
claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful  agent,  to  work  or  to 
employed  in  or  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock, 
armory,  ship,  intrenchment,  or  in  am/  military  or  naval 
service  whatsoever,  against  the  Government  and  law- 
ful authority  of  the  United  States,  theu,  and  in  every 
sueh  case,  the  person  to  whom  such'  labor  is  claimed 
to  be  duo  shall  forfeit,  his  claim  to  such  labor,  any  law  of 
any  State  of  the  United  States  to  the  contran/  notwith- 
standing. And  whenever  thereafter  the  person  claim- 
ing such  lahor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim, 
it  shall  be  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  such  claim  that 
the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  had  boon 
employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  slaveholders,  whenever 
any  great  service  had  been  performed  by  a  slave- 
any  life  of  his  master's  family  saved  by  a  chattel— w 
any  remarkably  meritorious  act  perlbrmcd  by  "  per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor" — to  grant  such  slave 
his  freedom  as  a  reward  of  great  merit.  Liberty  is 
looked  upon  as  tho  greatest  earthly  boon  lh.it  \-.\n 
be  conferred  upon  man.  It  is  this  big%  premium 
which  our  Government  oilers  to  four  millions  of  peo- 
ple, if  they  will  take  up  arms  against,  its  existence. 
All  that  l  he  millions  of  slaves  have  to  do,  to  absolve 
themselves  from  all  legal  obligation  to  their  masters, 
is  /(.  take  >tp  arm*,  and  kilt  all.  the  Union  man  the// 
can  I  "  It  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond."  By  bc- 
coming  armed  rebels  against  the  GoTerament,  they 
become,  what  Gen.  Fremont  thought  best  to  declare 
them  before  they  were  armed— -trkb  men  !  B»  ar- 
raying themselves  in  deadly  hostility  to  our  national 
existence,  they  are  converted  from  ehattelB  into  men, 
"according  to  an  Act  of  Congress  "  !  II, m  long 
will  it  lake  to  give  the  slaves  the  requisite  inlbi-m.i- 
lion,  for  availing  themselves  of  tins  generous  Let! 
What  an  immense  increase  of  the  Cmifedenile  army 
would  be  the  consequence  of  spreading  this  intelli- 
gence! The  late  modrfieation  of  Gen.  Fremont's 
Proclamation  by  the  President  has  nude  it  abso- 
lutely neoessary  for  slaves  to  fight,  or  to  engage  in 
e  active  work  o\'  the  rebellion,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Confiscation  Aei  |  ,  <  'hosier  Coun- 
ty ( Pa.)  Tima. 

To  a  universal  sweep  of  rebel  property  -wher- 
ever found,"  our  Government  has  made  one  excep- 
tion.   Slave  property  is  not  bo  be  thus  treated. 

While  all  other  property  •'  wherever  found,"    if  used 

"  in  any  way  "  to  promote  the  insurrection,  is  ■■  law 
ful  Bubjoctof  pri/.o  and  oaptaro,"  slaves  can  onh  be 
confiscated  when  they  shall  work  on  entrenchments, 


THE  PROCLAMATION   OF  GEN.  PEEMOKT 

Events  move  towards  war.  Three  months  ago  the 
nation  would  not  have  sanctioned,  or  the  boldest  gen- 
eral dared,  so  sweeping  an  act  as  that  which  the 
commander  of  our  Western  forces  has  just  essayed 
in  Missouri.  And  yet  at  the  present  time  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  even  this  bold  measure,  which  de- 
clares a  whole  State  under  martial  law,  and  which 
gives  a  free  interpretation  to  the  confiscation  act  of 
Congress,  is  at  all  in  advance  of  popular  opinion, 
The  nation  demands  that  this  rebellion  shall  be  put 
down,  if  not  in  one  way,  then  in  another,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  stand  splitting  hairs  very  long  about  the 
propriety  of  this  or  that  measure,  so  that  it  be  forci- 
ble and  successful.  Whether  slavery  is  or  is  not 
abolished  in  any  particular  instauee,  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  entirely  subordinate 
to  another  question,  whether  the  government  shall  be 
abolished.  They  are  willing  to  give  a  large  latitude 
of  discretion  to  the  government  and  the  Federal 
Generals,  and  for  the  prudent  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion they  expect,  in  the  fight  of  subsequent  events, 
to  hold  them  to  a  strict  account. 

Although  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Fremont  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  dissolve  the  relations  of  master 
and  slave  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, yet  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any 
one  that  it  is  a  statement  of  a  result  which  war  has 
already  accomplished,  rather  than  the  proclamation 
of  oiie  which  is  new  and  prospective.  Slavery  is 
lb^mdji^^!!Lfcf6@*-^War  inevitably  interferes  with 
sucii-an  artificial  sy-;-  ""-— ii'^ngs  a  more  or  less 
complete  disrupt::;::  ■  ,  .vii^H^B|^lrelattous, 

:md  those  which  are  least  natural  a^u^elt^exl 
of  course  are  first  to  feel  its  effects.  Owners  run 
away  from  their  slaves,  and  slaves  run  away  from 
their  owners,  in  the  presence  of  an  invading  army. 
Indeed,  from  the  very  first,  all  intelligent  men  have 
perceived  that  the  institution  of  slavery  could  but  be 
incidentally  gravely  imperiled  if  it  was  not  complete- 
ly destroyed  during  the  progress  of  this  rebellion,  al- 
though its  destruction  was  iu  no  sense  the  aim  of 
tho  government.  It  is  impossible  that  the  march  of 
armies,  whether  friendly  or  inimical,  over  the  South- 
ern States,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  safety  of  the 
u  peculiar  institution."  The  South,  in  taking  up 
arms  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery,  has  resorted  to 
the  process  most  of  all  calculated  to  ultimately  de- 
stroy it,  and  the  longer  the  rebellion  continues,  the 
less  will  be  its  power  to  resist  its  ultimate  effects. 
— Maine  Evangelist. 


FREMONT  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  country  has  learned  with  anxiety  and  regret 
of  the  troubles  between  Geu.  Fremont  and  the  «ov- 
ernmont  at  Washington.  So  far  as  these  have  to 
do  with  administering  the  detail  of  affairs,  the  pub- 
lic does  not  know  the  circumstances,  and  is  not  pre- 
pared to  pass  judgment.  Au  investigation  will  set- 
tle who  is  to  blame  in  this  respect,  and  doubtless  re- 
form mistakes  or  abuses.  But,  in  the  other  and 
far  graver  matter,  of  the  difference  as  regards  the 
line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the  rebels,  the 
great  majority  of  our  nation  is  not  only  well-inform- 
ed, but  will  insist  upon  having  aud  expressing  its 
own  opinion. 

One  thing,  we  think,  is  entirely  obvious.  This  is, 
that  no  document  of  the  campaign  thus  far  has  been 
received  so  favorably  as  the  proclamation  of  Geu. 
Fremont,  putting  Missouri  under  martial  law,  and 
emancipating  the  slaves  of  those  iu  arras  against  the 
Government.  No  measure  has  done  so  much  to  in- 
spire public  confidence — to  convince  our  people  that 
the  administration  is  in  earnest  in  its  war  with  trai- 
tors, and  is  determined  it  shall  bo  prosecuted  till  the 
rebellion  is  put  down.  It  emphaticallv  marks  the 
period  of  the  turn  of  the.  tide  in  our  national  struggle. 
It  indicates  the  point  where  the  gloom  of  disaster 
and  despondency  was  succeeded  bv  the  light  of  hope 
and  confidence.  Every  man  breathed  freer  after  its 
issue.  We  all  felt  instinctively  that  the  administra- 
tion was  at  last  stiffened  up  to"  the  energy  which  the 
times  required  and  the  people  demanded.'  This  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  radical  class  in  the  com- 
munity. The  conservative  organs  of  public  opinion 
welcomed  its  appearance  as  well.  The  St  Louis 
Repi&lican,  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  the  Boston  Post, 
sustained  its  positions,  and  more  than  justified — they 
applauded  its  issue. 

In  common  with  those  and  other  papers,  wo  have 
regarded  if  as  the  most  wise  in  design  and  salutary 
in  effect  of  all  the  manifestoes  or  the  campaign. 
And  it  has  been  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we 
have  seen  the  readiness  with  which  these  papers 
have  penetrated  and  recognized  the  true  character 
of  the  proclamation.  It  is  not  an  anti-slaverj  docu- 
ment in  intention,  or  necessarily  so  in  its  effects. 
General  Fremont  in  drawing  it  up  does  not.  consider 
slavery  in  its  sentimental  or  mora!  aspects,  lie  does 
nol  pronounce  Upon  it  as  an  evil,  or  as  a  blessing. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  treat  it  either  in  the  one 
character  or  the  oilier.  He  simply  looks  upon  it  as 
a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  which  his  been 
in  (he  past,  and  may  be  in  Ihe  I'uiuVe,  used  lo  impede 
the  progress  of  OUT  anus.  He  attacks  it  solely  as 
a    method    of   weakening  Ihe   hands  o\'  the  rebels. 

Whatever   interpretation  may  be  put  upon  it  bv 

those  interested  to  give  if  another  moaning,  this  is 

all  thai  it  will  legitimately  bear.    The  conservative 

press  and  the  conservative  people  of  ihe  North  ?»vfl 

ii  this  construction, and  were  satisfied  with  it.    They 

■■■■  ■'  ■■-'"«:!   •'     lil.'l    :il      I      ,iluphlir.,n-  of  ft       \\       Wish 
the  administration  had  but  done  as  well. 

President  Lincoln,  by  his  letter  to  Fremont,  mod- 
ifying, restricting,  and  explaining  away  some  of  its 
most  importanf  provisions,  has  done  our  country's 

cause    not    good,    but    mischief.       llo    has   done    tins. 
perhaps,  more  by  ihe  spirit  than  the  letter  of  his  nus- 
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eivf .  It  was  not  so  much  by  the  strict  terms  of  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  that  the  country  was  inspirited, 
not  chiefly  Unit  wo  expected,  or  even  hoped  for,  & 
general  BUMmoipataon  of  the  bondmen  of  Missouri  as 
its"  effect.  It  was  because  it  showed  the  leaders  of 
our  country's  causo  to  be  in  earnest  in  tlie  nation's 
struggle.  It  was  because  it  was  an  evidence  that  we 
had  at  last  plunged  with  all  our  power  into  the  con- 
test—that  we  had  thrown  to  the  winds  all  idea  of 
compromise  with  rebellion,  and  were  determined  to 
fight  it  to  the  bitter  end  with  all  the  means  that 
Goo"  and  Nature  had  put  into  our  hands.  It  was  be- 
cause it  indicated  that  the  day  of  squeamishness  and 
false  toleration  had  gone  by,  and  there  was  qo  legiti- 
mate weapon  of  warfare  which  would  not  be  turned 
against  the  traitors  in  anus.  This  gave  the  nation 
confidence.  This  roused  the  despondent  patriotism 
pf  the  musses.  This  increased  the  eagerness  of  the 
patriot  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  Government's 
service.  It  was  this  which  improved  so  perceptibly 
the  tone  of  the  press  and  the  people — which  quicken- 
ed the  enlistments,  and  revived  the  business  of  our 
manufactories  and  marts  of  trade.  Men  saw  the  evi- 
dence of  vigor,  activity  and  earnestness  which  they 
had  all  along  felt  themselves,  and  yearned  to  see  dis- 
plavedin  the  government,  and  the  public  pulse  beat 
quickly  in  hopeful  response. 

It  is  just  this  feeling  which  President  Lincoln's  let- 
ter comes  in  to  dampen.  The  letter  is  another  of 
those  discouraging  and  deplorable  symptoms  of  Hang- 
ing back  which  have  cursed  our  cause  from  the  be- 
ginning. There  is  no  doubt,  as  this  most  unfortunate 
letter  says,  that  Fremont  has  gone  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  law  in  his  proclamation.  But  do  not  the  cir- 
cumstances justify  him  iu  this?  Has  not  the  coun- 
try sustained  him,  as  it  did  at  an  earlier  day  the 
President  himself,  wheu  he  suspended  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  and  put  iu  force  other  extra-constitu- 
tional measures  ?  Fremont's  proclamation  places 
the  State  under  martial  law — which,  thanks  to  the 
halting  policy  of  the  government  in  allowing  it  to  be 
overrun  by  rebels,  is  the  only  law  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  its  condition.  Wheu  the  present 
datiger  is  removed,  and  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment is  re-established  in  its  borders,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  insist  on  the  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
letter  of  the  law  of  Congress.  The  martyred  Lyon 
saved  the  State  once,  in  spite  of  the  administration, 
from  relapsing  into  the  present  condition  of  Virginia. 
Fremont  is  straining  every  nerve  to  rescue  it  from 
the  same  danger  a  second  time.  In  this  be  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  If  he  cannot  do  it  within 
"the  limits  of  the  United  Stales  laws,  he  must  do  as 
the  President  did  in  a  similar  exigency — exceed 
them.  To  require  him  to  do  otherwise,  is  as  absurd 
as  to  ask  a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  to  consult  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  see  if  the  law  allows  him  to 
play  upon  it  through  pipes  of  India-Rubber  only, 
or  if  ho  may  take  gutta  percha.  The  alarming  ne- 
cessity is  to  put  out  the  dames.  It  is  absurd  to 
waste  thought  upon  technicalities  in  its  presence. 
— Jtoxbury  Jownat. 


LETTER  OF  GENERAL  FKEMONT, 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  27.  The  following  will  appear 
in  the  Democrat  of  to-morrow  :  Just  before  leaving 
the  city,  Gen.  Fremont  wrote  this  letter  to  a  friend 
in  New  York  : — 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  2G. 
My  Dear  Sir,— I  leave  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  send  you  this  hurried  note  iu  the  midst 
of  my  last  arrangements  before  starting.  We  have 
to  contend  with  an  enemy  having  no  posts  to  garrison 
and  no  linds  of  transportation  to  defend  or  guard; 
whose  whole  force  can  be  turned  at  will  to  any  one 
point,  while  we  have  Leavenworth  and  from  Fort 
Scott  to  Faducah  to  keep  protected.  I  wish  to  say 
to  you,  that  though  the  position  is  difficult,  I  am  com- 
petent to  it,  and  also  to  the  enemy  in  the  field.  I  am 
not  able  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the  enemy  at 
home.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  country,  that  an  officer 
going  to  the  field,  having  his  life  in  his  hands,  solely 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  serve  his  country  and  win  tor 
himself  its  good  opinion,  and  with  no  other  object, 
should  be  destroyed  by  a  system  of  concentrated  at- 
tacks utterly  witiiout  foundation.  Charges  are  spok- 
en of  when  there  are  none  to  be  made. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  repetition  of  these  false- 
hoods, except  to  familiarize  the  public  mind  to  the 
idea  that  something  is  wrong?  Already  our  credit, 
which  was  good,  is  shaken  in  consequence  of  the 
newspaper  intimations  of  my  being  removed.  Money 
is  demanded  by  those  furnishing  supplies.  To  defend 
myself  would  require  the  time  that  is  necessary,  and 
belongs  to  my  duty  against  the  enemy.  If  permitted 
by  the  country,  this  state  of  things  will  not  fail  to 
bring  on  disorder.  I  am  an  exponent  of  a  part  of 
the  force  of  the  nation  directed  against  the  enemy  of 
the  country.  Everything  that  is  directed  against  me 
is  directed  against  it,  and  gives  its  enemy  aid  and 
comfort. 

My  private  character  comes  in  only  incidentally. 
I  defend  it  because  naturally  his  reputation  is  dear 
to  any  man ;  but  only  incidentally.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  many  of  my  acts,  and  will  be  if  I  stay 
here.  Everything  that  hurts,  impedes  or  embarrass- 
es the  work  entrusted  to  me,  I  strike  at  without  hesi- 
tation. I  take  the  consequences.  The  worst  that 
can  ever  happen  to  me  is  relief  from  great  labor. 
Yours  truly, 

JOHN  C.  FREMONT. 


®iu 
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■No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 

BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  OCT.  4,  1861. 


E®3*  The  following  Memorial  to  the  next  Congress 
has  been  prepared  for  universal  circulation,  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  readily  be  adopted  by  all  but  those 
who  arc  in  favor  of  eternizing  the  accursed  system  of 
shivery — who,  while  pretending  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  are  secretly  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  Southern  traitors — and  who  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Federal  forces  every  where  defeated,  the  blood  and 
substance  of  the  people  expended  to  no  purpose,  and 
die  rule  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  victorious  over 
the  whole  country,  rather  than  have  the  oppressed  set 
free  under  law,  even  though  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
is  proposed  in  the  ease  of  the  so-called  loyal  slavchold 
Let  the  most  active  measures  be  at  once  taken 
to  procure  the  signatures  of  men  and  women,  voters 
and  non-voters,  to  this  Memorial,  in  every  city,  town 
and  village.  A  million  such  can  be  easily  obtained 
by  energetic  and  concerted  action.    Forward  I 


"D0WET  WITH  HIM!" 

We  must  say  we  arc  surprised  at  the  extent  and 
fierceness  of  the  clamor  which  the  press  has  so  sud- 
denly raised  against  Gen.  Fremont,  even  though 
much  of  what  has  been  said  of  his  military  manage- 
ment should  prove  to  be  true.  In  quarters  where 
he  was  an  idol  two  weeks  ago,  he  is  now  represented 
as  little  better  than  a  mischievous  imbecile;  and  the 
■variety  of  charges  now  generally  brought  to  bear 
against  him  would,  if  as  generally  credited,  break 
him  down  and  sweep  him  into  hopeless  ignominy. 
Why  is  all  this?  Because  Colonel  Mulligan  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Lexington— an  event 
about  which  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  the  most 
obvious  incidents,  such  as  the  killed  and  wounded,  in 
a  reliable  shape.  We  do  not  know  whether  Col. 
Mulligan  was  not  ordered  and  expected  to  vacate 
Lexington,  instead  of  making  any  stand ;  nor  why 
Gen.  Sturgis  did  not  reach  him  ;  nor  why  Gen.  Lane 
did  not  traverse  his  reported  forty  miles  distance  in 
four  days;  nor  why  the  steamboats,  with  reinforce- 
ments, which  were  sent  by  Fremont  with  the  expeet- 
tation  that  they  would  arrive  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  in  which  Mulligan  surrendered  in  the  afternoon, 
did  not  appear  in  season  ;  nor  many  other  particulars 
which  are  absolutelly  essential  to  a  fair  understand- 
ing of  the  case. 

And  yet  in  advance  of  this  understanding,  a  great 
many  journals  are  clamoring  for  the  immediate  pun- 
ishment of  Gen.  Fremont,  some  even  insisting  that 
he  shall  be  prevented  from  taking  a  personal  share 
in  the  effort  to  recover  Lexington  and  capture  Frice's 
army.     He  has  blundered — off  with  his  head  !    Such 
is  the  policy  now  pursued  toward  the  commander  of 
the  Department  of  the  West.     It  seems  to  pass  for 
nothing  with  his  new  detractors  that  Gen.   ]■'■ 
was  dropped,  a  few  weeks  ago,  into 
a  mighty  army  had  to  be  crejiiCi 
hand,  neither  mcn^i'.iij'nev,  equip 
transport^^BB?of  any  kind,  nor  popular  interest, 
rthen^rremont  has  worked  eighteen  hours  a 
"day,  has  gathered  immense  military  stores,  built  rail- 
roads and  made  soldiers,  after  attracting  them  from 
the  people  by  his  own  popularity.     The  Government 
has  now  thousands  of  good  troops  on  the  Fotomae 
that  it  could  not  have  had  anywhere  but  ibr  the  at- 
tractive influence  of  Fremont. 

But  he  has  failed  once — that  is,  granting  (which 
we  certainly  shall  not  do  at  present)  these  new 
charges  to  be  true  in  substance,  for  many  of  them  in 
their  specific  shapes  are  so  contradictory  as  to  be  evi- 
dent falsehoods.  Have  we  then  had  such  brilliant 
and  invariable  success  on  the  part  of  all  our  other 
officers,  politicians  and  public  advisers  in, general, 
during  this  crisis,  that  Fremont  must  be  condemned 
unheard?  We  submit  this  is  no  way  to  treat  those 
on  whom  we  are  to  depend  for  arduous  service  in 
this  great  struggle.  We  say  it  not  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  Gen.  Fremont,  but  of  Gen.  Butler,  who  has  al- 
ready had  a  series  of  the  same  ups  and  downs,  of 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  of  Gen.  McClellan  himself,  who 
may  need  public  forbearance  to-morrow  equal  to  the 
adulation  which  he  enjoys  to-day.  Let  Fremont's 
course  have  a  fair  and  thorough  examination,  and 
let  him  have  a  fair  chance  to  show  in  the  field  wheth- 
er his  incontestable  merits  are  so  impaired  by  any 
defects  that  he  is  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless  in  this 
campaign.  Having  not  altogether  approved  his 
course  when  the  press  in  general  was  glorifying  him, 
and  not  having  hesitated  to  criticise  it  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars,  we  now  think  it  is  right  to  say  thus 
much  in  behalf  of  Gen.  Fremont. — Boston  Journal. 


LETTER  TO  GENERAL  EREMONT. 

The  following  letter,  signed  by  several  pastors  of 
different  denominations  in  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  He  Kalb  County,  111.,  ha3  been  sent  to  Gen.  Fre- 
mont : — ■ 

Major  General  Fremont  : 

Honored  and  Dear  Sir,  —  The  undersigned 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  representing,  as  we  believe, 
the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  sentiment  in  this  part 
of  Illinois,  the  sentiment  we  trust  of  twenty  millions 
of  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  desire  hereby 
to  declare  to  you  our  unspeakable  satisfaction  with, 
and  gratitude  to  God  for  the  position  taken  in  your 
proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Missouri,  and  espec- 
ially for  those  words  destined  we  trust  to  become  his- 
toric and  immortal  by  their  fulfillment,  viz  :  "  Tfteir 
slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby  declared  free  men" 

We  trust,  dear  sir,  it  will  be  grateful  to  your  feel- 
ings to  be  assured,  that  in  closet,  family  and  Church, 
with  millions  of  fellow  supplicants,  we  daily  cry  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  He  will  be  your  "  help  and 
shield"  (115  Psalm),  to  gird  you  and  your  army 
with  strength  from  on  high  to  carry  those  glorious 
words  into  speedy  and  complete  effect,  so  that  trai- 
tors and  tyrants  may  fall  before  you,  and  the  hallelu- 
jahs of  "  vassals  long  enslaved,"  transformed  into 
"free  men,"  mingling  with  the  music  of  the  Sta 
Spangled  Banner,  may  cheer  your  triumphant  path- 
way to  the  Gulf,  and  give  you  an  immortal  name  by 
the  side  of  a  Moses,  a  Cyrus,  a  Cromwell,  a  Wash- 
ington, as  a  liberator  of  mankind  and  a  conservator 
of  human  freedom. 

With  prayers  to  God  and  hymns  of  freedom,  we 
Bend  our  Christian  brethren  to  your  army,  au(l  look 
to  see  the  history  of  the  old  "  Ironsides"  and  their 
noble  "  Protector,"  reeuacted  in  this  great  valley. 

Fremont.  A  long  string  of  stalwart  fellows  were 
marching  gaily  down  the  street  yesterday  afternoon. 
They  all  looked  jolly,  and  nearly  all  had  carpet  bags. 
We  inquired  :  "  Which  way,  boys  '("  And  the  reply 
was  the  single  word  "  FREMONT  !  "  There  is  music 
in  the  name.  The  boys  go  to  him  with  a  will,  and 
more  recruits  can  be  obtained  for  his  Department 
than  for  any  other.  Companies  recruited  for  his 
army  leave  here  nearly  every  day.  Ask  almost  any 
squad  of  sturdy  young  men  who  arc  evidently  on 
for  the  wars,  where  they  are  bound,  and  you  bearthe 
name  "  Fremont,"  given  with  a  hearty  emphasis 
and  a  glitter  of  the  eye  that  tolls  how  tin;  gallant  11 1— 
lie  man,  with  nerves  of  Steel,  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people. — Cincinnati  Commercial. 


COMPOUNDING  PELONT. 

BY  LIEUT.  GENERAL  T.  PEIERONET  THOMPSON- 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  different  shades  and  grada- 
tions by  which  men  make  up  their  minds  to  befriend 
an  avowed  felony,  like  that  which  stole  an  African 
from  his  native  land,  and  keeps  him  when  stole 
And,  besides  this,  it  is  a  fine  study,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  construction  of  those  human  hearts,  which,  if 
not  always  desperately  wicked,  maintain  a  fair  claim 
to  the  minor  charge  of  being  deceitful  above  all 
things. 

Now,  who  could  have  supposed,  that,  when  there 
was  a  fair  and  unmistakable  opening  for  putting 
down  the  greatest  existing  blot  on  human  society— 
an  opportunity  which  small  exercise  of  the  faculties 
of  a  politician  or  the  soldier  must  have  told  them 
would,  according  to  all  present  odds,  speedily  be  suc- 
cessful— that,  with  all  this  staring  them  in  the  face, 
there  should  have  been  such  a  bold  stand,  to  the  ut- 
most limits  practicable,  made  in  England  for  keep- 
ing down  the  national  movement  against  Slavery, 
and  holding  out  all  manner  of  comfort,  solace,  and 
encouragement  to  its  supporters,  and  dabs  of  cold 
water  in  the  faces  of  its  opponents? 

And  first,  why  "  on  this  most  unhappy  subject  does 
ifc  become  us  to  abstain  from  whatever  might  be  deem- 
ed to  indicate  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy" ?  Do  men  do  so  in  any  other  instance  ? 
There  might  be  situations  where  prudent  men  would 
not  bring  up  a  controversy  foreign  to  the  questions 
before  the  court.  But  would  they  seize  that  mo- 
ment to  introduce  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing it  would  be  very  improper  to  indicate  an  opin- 
ion ?  The  mere  fact  of  doing  so  is  indicating  an 
opinion  in  the  strongest  form.  It  is  seizing  the  op- 
portunity to  say  everything  on  the  plea  of  saying 
nothing  This  may  be  all  very  proper,  and  within 
the  duties  of  an  advocate.  But  it  leaves  no  doubt 
of  what  the  advocacy  is.  It  may  be  in  Quinctilian  or 
not,  but  the  practical  bearing  is  clear.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  call  it  "a  most  happy  subject,"  and 
sing  their  "  Gloria  in  excelsis"  withlLeart  and  out- 
stretched voice.  ...-- — 

Another  form  of  -uasion  to  open  our  mouths, 
as  the  childTPjagfliT-  and  see  what  Heaven  will  send 
BS  '.-.■■.  ■■  before), is  the  "  nameless  hor- 

E>0  not  put  down  felony,  for  there 
tmeless  horrors.  You  have  no  notion  what 
terrible  fellows  the  honest  men  are  when  relieved 
from  felony,  and  what  "nameless  horrors"  are  in- 
flicted by  them  on  the  defenceless  of  the  felons  !  For 
goodness' sake,  stand  up  between  the  felons,  and  the 
results  of  putting  felons  down  I  As  said  before,  the 
true  answer  to  this  foolish  and  indecent  plea  will  be, 
when  the  white  women  of  the  South  petition  against 
the  right  of  buying  yellow  mistresses  on  the  auction- 
block. 

A  milder  form  of  the  same  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  humanity  is  in  the  question  of  "  What  is  to  become 
of  the  Negroes?"  Think  of  their  condition  when 
there  is  no  master  to  flog  them  into  the  right  way,  or 
keep  them  from  those  perilous  acquirements  of  A,  B, 
C,  to  which  there  is  so  strong  a  propensity  in  human 
kind  I  Or  perhaps  the  objectors  will  stand  on  less 
romantic  points.  How  arc  they  to  be  fed,  if  they  are 
not  to  have  the  "  herring  with  one  eye  "  ?  By  what 
possible  process  can  four  millions  of  open  mouths  be 
filled,  if  you  do  not  continue  the  present  feeds  from 
the  head  ostler  or  overseer  ? 

Feeble  specimen  of  things  that  walk  in  doublet 
and  hose,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  they  were  to 
be  fed  as  the  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies 
were  fed,  by  working  for  wages  instead  of  the  proven- 
der of  cattle  1  Once  let  the  military  superiority  of 
the  North  be  fairly  established — as  in  all  reason 
would  be  done  in  one  campaign,  if  there  was  not  the 
idiotic  resolution  to  do  without  the  native  allies — and 
see  how  the  Southerners  would  flock  like  crows  to 
the  carcase,  to  pray  for  remission  of  their  estates  for- 
feited by  unsuccessful  rebellion,  on  condition  of  en- 
tering heartily  into  carrying  on  their  cultivation  as 
before,  only  by  means  of  the  negro  with  wages  less 
than  was  the  cost  of  keeping  him  before.  There 
might  be  difficulties,  as  there  are  in  eating  an  arti- 
choke, which  Gen.  Scott  would  soon  settle.  Men 
must  be  blinded  with  a  judicial  pinch  of  snufl'in  their 
organs  of  vision,  who  can  be  led  astray  on  this  ground. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  hard  an  ill  thing  dies;  how 
it  twists  and  wriggles,  and  shows  itself  iu  forms  which 
might  deceive  .even  the  elect. 

One  more  "last  words"  there  is  of  the  dying 
serpent,  which  is  expressed  in  the  hope  that,  at  all 
events,  the  Northerners  will  pay  the  market  price 
for  the  negroes.  A  decent  suggestion  and  a  comely, 
where  rebellion  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Fancy 
it  applied  in  any  other  case;  though  there  is  none 
in  which  it  would  not  be  needful  to  apologize  for  the 
opprobrious  comparison.  But  fancy  that  in  any  ease 
the  imagination  may  select,  after  a  defeated  rebel- 
lion the  victorious  party  was  asked  to  come  forward 
with  an  oiler  to  buy  up  the  casus  lidii.  Before  the 
trial,  there  might  be  something  said  for  an  offer 
to  buy  up  the  stakes.  But  after,  do  there  exist  men 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  is  honest  or  of  good  re- 
port as  to  push  their  neighbor  on  such  au  expedient 
— save  and  except,  always,  those  who  have  some 
lurking  bias,  whether  they  know  it  themselves  or 
not,  to  counselling  a  course  so  stamped  with  un- 
profitable imbecility? 

Perhaps  a  light  way  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
present  policy  of  the  thing.  It  is  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  plain,  straightforward  course,  by  sug- 
gesting something  else.  It  may  carry  with  it  some 
shallow  show  of  followers,  but  they  will  neither  be 
many  nor  strong.  The  hope  of  all  men  who  have 
the  ordinary  share  ol  brains  or  hearts  is  that  the 
days  of  slavery  are.  numbered ;  and  happy  is  he 
who  can  tread  down  a  snare  on  one  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, though  he  cannot  do  more  towards  advancing 
the.  truth  on  the  other  1 

The  British  ministry  is  already  buffeted  by  the 
honest  conservatives,  for  having  most  .slianiWnllv 
aided  and  abetted  the  Southern  States  under  the 
poor  plea  of  neutrality,  and  "  dignifying  the  rebels 
with  the  preposterous  title"  of  a  belligerent  power, 
thus  recognizing  their  right,  to  hire  hundreds  of 
blood-thirsty  pirates  who  infest  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico."     To   which    may    be    added,    the 

studied  insult  of  sending  reinforcements  to  Canada 
in  the  " Great  Ship,"  instead  of  sending  quietly 
a  fur  et  a  meawe  as  well  disposed  people  would  have 

(lone;  and  which  the  papers  say  is  to  be  repeated. 
All  this  only  points  to  the  necessity  we  English  are 
under,  of  getting  up  a  ministry  when  we  can,  which 
shall  be  independent  of  the  two  slock  channels  in 
which  government  has  been  supposed  to  run. — Lon- 
don Elector,  Sept.  'ilh. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  CONGRESS. 

"  EEOCLAIM    LIBERTY    THROUGHOUT    ALL   THE    LAMD, 
TO    ALL   THE    INHABITANTS    THEREOF." 

To  the.Congress  of  the  United  States; 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ,  State  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  country  —  liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  basis 
of  universal  freedom. 

_  J?^  Editors  of  newspapers  are  requested  to  give  this 
Manorial  one  or  more  insertions  in  their  columns. 


RE-STATEMENT  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES,  MEA- 
SURES AND  OBJECT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1833,  a  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Friends  of  Impartial  Liberty  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavkky  Society,  and  the  promul- 
gation of  a  "Declaration  of  Sentiments,"  signed 
by  the  members  of  that  Convention,  in  which  these 
doctrines  were  set  forth  : — 

"  That  no  man  has  a  right  to  enslave  or  imbrute  his 
brother — to  bold  or  ackru'ivlixl^C!  him,  for  one  moment,  at 
a  piece  of  in  ere  h  audi  so — to  keep  back  his  hire  by  fraud— 
or  to  brutalize  bis  mind  by  denying  him  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  moral  improvement ;  " — and, 

"That  all  thoso  laws  which  arc  now  in  force,  admitting 
the  right  of  slavery,  are  therefore  before  God  utterly  null 
and  void  ;  being  an  aadacions  assumption  of  the  Divine 
prerogative,  a  daring  infringement  on  tbo  law  of  nature, 
a  base  overthrow  of  the  very  foundations  of  tbo  social 
compact,  a  own  pie  to  uxtinutum  of  ;tll  the  relations,  endear- 
ments and  obligations  of  mankind,  and  a  presumptuous 
transgression  of  all  tho  holy  commandments." 

The  plan  agreed  upon  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  tills 
great  iniquity  was — 

■""To  organize  Anti-Shivery  Societies,  if  possible,  in  every 
city,  town  and  village  in  our  land  ;  to  send  forth. lecturers 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  remonstrance,  of  warning,  of  en- 
treaty, and  of  rebuke  ;  to  circulate,  unsparingly,  Anti- 
Slavery  tracts  and  periodicals  ;  to  enlist  the  pulpit  and 
tho  press  in  the  cause  of  the  Buffering  and  the  dumb  ;  to 
aid  at  a  purification  of  the  churches  from  all  participation 
in  the  guilt  of  slavery  ;  and  to  spare  no  exertions  to  bring 
tho  whole  nation  to  speedy  repentance.'' 

The  animating  spirit  of  the  movement  was  declared 
to  be — 

"  Such  only  as  the  opposition  of  moral  purity  to  moral 
corruption,  the  destruction  of  error  by  the  potency  of 
truth,  the  overthrow  of  prejudice  by  the  power  of  love, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  spirit  of  repentance." 

Prom  the  hour  of  its  organization  to  the  present 
time,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  has  sacredly 
adhered  to  its  principles  and  measures,  as  here  laid 
down,  which  transcend  all  creeds  and  parties,  all  sec- 
tional rivalries  and  geographical  divisions,  and  are 
based  upon  absolute  morality,  immutable  justice,  the 
divine  law,  and  human  nature  itself.  Nevertheless, 
during  that  long  period,  the  Society  has  been  per- 
sistently branded  and  assailed,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  by  all  that  is  powerful  in  the  State,  and  by 
the  concurrent  action  of  the  Church,  by  tire  press  and 
by  the  pulpit  alike,  as  a  fanatical  and  disorganizing 
combination,  undeserving  of  any  sympathy  or  en- 
couragement. Had  its  object  been  avowedly  to  en- 
courage highway  robbery,  piracy  or  murder,  it  could 
not  have  elicited  more  indignation,  nor  led  to  a  more 
determined  resistance!  So  thoroughly  had  the  na- 
tion become  demoralized  in  its  spirit,  poisoned  in  its 
blood,  and  crazed  in  its  reason,  by  the  all-pervading 
virus  of  slavery  in  the  body  politic!  Yet,  four  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  Society,  Daniel  Webster, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New 
York,  recognized  the  potency  of  its  moral  agitation  as 
follows : — 

"On  tbo  general  question  of  Slavery,  a  great  portion  of 
the  community  is  already  strongly  excited.  The  question 
has  not  only  attracted  attention  as  a  question  of  politics, 
but  it  has  struck  a  far   deeper   chord.     It    uas    ARRESTED 

THE  RELIGIOUS  FEELING  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ;  IT  HAS  TAKEN 
STRONG  HOLD  OP  THE  CONSCIENCES  OF  MEN.  He  M  a  rasA 
man,  indeed,  liff.tr.  conversant  with  human  nature,  and  especial- 
ly ha.i  he  it  very  crruntons  estimate,  of  the.  character  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  who  sii/i/iosr,*  that  a  /'retail/  of  this  kind  is  to 

be  trifled  with  or  despised.  IT  WILL  ASS UKJEDLY  CAUSE 
ITSJiLF  TO  UK  RESPECTED.  It  may  be  reasoned  with  :— 
but,  to  coerce  it  into  silence — to  endeavor  to  restrain  its  free  ex- 
pression— to  seek  to  compress  tend  conflow  it,  warm  ta  it  is,  and 
more  heated  as  such  endeavors  would  mentality  render  it — 
should  all  this  be  attempted,  1  KBOH  Off  tforaXBQ  m  HUS 
Constitution,  OK  IN  THE  UNION  ITSKLF,  WHICH  would 

NOT  BE  ENDANGERED  BY  TUE  EXPLOSION  WHICH    M1CBT    FOL- 

Well  had  it  been  for  the  nation  if  it  had  heeded  this 
truthful  representation  and  solemn  warning !  Well 
had  it  been  for  the  character  and  fiune  of  Mr.  Webster 
himself  if  be  had  subsequently  acted  upon  these  well- 
founded  convictions! 

Por  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society  was  chiefly  occupied  in  or- 
ganizing auxiliary  societies,  vindicating  the  safety  and 
duty  of  immediate  emancipation,  revealing  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  system,  exposing  and  condemning 
the  subtle  scheme  of  African  colonization,  printing 
and  circulating  tracts,  petitioning  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ami 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  various  religious  bodies  in  the  land.  It  is  true 
that, in  the  "Declaration  of  Suntimhnts"  adopted 
at  the  period  of  its  formation,  it  was  said  : — 

"  The  poopio  of  the  free  States  are  now  living  under  a 
pledge  of  their  tremendous  physical  force  to  fasUn  Ibr  j_^:i  1 1 
mg  fetterB  of  tyranny  upon  the  limbs  of  millions  in  the 
Southern  States  :  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any 
moment  to  suppress  a  general  insurrection  of  tilO  slaves  ; 
they  iiiil.lnii'i/.o  the  slave-owner  to  vote  for  Uiivo-lilili.s  of 
his  slaves  as  property]  and  thus  enable  him  to  perpetuate 
his  oppression  :  they  support  a  standing  army  at  tho  South 
fur  Its  protection,  "lid  they   seine  tile  slave  who  has  escaped 

into  their  territories,  and  send  him  baofe  to  be  tortured  by 

an  enraged  master  or  brutal  driver.  This  relation  to  sla- 
very is  criminal  :  it  must  BS  ortoKHM  ue." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  its  anniversary  in  1644, 
that,  after  lung  deliberation  and  discussion,  the  Soci- 
ety decided,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  that 

"  Fidelity  to  the  causo  of  liuman  freedom,  hatred  of  op* 
prossion,  sympathy  fot  those  who  are  In-ui  in  chains  and 
slavery  in  this  repaid ie,  and  oJl&glaooe  to  God,  require  that 
the  existing  national  nompaot  1 1-<  aid  I*  li  I  mtly  dissolve 
ed  ;  and  that  the  motto  kworibod  on  lie-  banner  of  freedom 
should  ho,  NO  UNIUN  WITH  BLAVJSiiOLDEBS." 


As  ample  justification  for  this  procedure,  it  was 
said —  • 

"  As  citizens  of  tho  United  States,  wo  aro  treated  as  out- 
Jaws  in  one  half  of  tho  country,  and  tho  National  Gov- 
ernment consents  to  our  destruction.  Wo  are  denied  tho 
right  of  locomotion,  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, the  liberty  of  tbo  press,  tho  right  peaceably  to  BB* 
semblo  together  to  protest  against  oppression  and  plead  for 
liborty — at  least  in  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  If  wo 
venture,  as  avowed  and  unflinching  Abolitionists,  to  trav- 
el south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  lino,  wo  do  so  at  tbo  peril  of 
our  lives.  If  wo  would  escape  torture  and  death,  on  visit- 
ing any  of  tho  slave  States,  wo  must  stillo  our  conscien- 
tious convictions,  bear  no  testimony  against  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  suppress  the  struggling  emotions  of  humanity, 
divest  ourselves  of  all  letters  and  papers  of  an  anti-slavery 
character,  and  do  homage  to  tho  elavesolding  power,  or 
rim  tho  risk  of  a  cruel  martyrdom.  These  are  appalling 
and  undeniable  facts." 

But,  worse  than  this  : — 

"  Three  millions  of  the  American  poopio  aro  crushed  un- 
der the  American  Union  !  They  aro  held  as  slaves,  traf- 
ficked as  merchandise,  registered  as  goods  and  chattels  ! 
The  government  gives  them  no  protection  ;  the  government 
is  their  enemy  ;  tho  government  keeps  them  in  chains  ! 
Where  they  lie  bleeding,  wo  ate  prostrato  by  their  side  ; 
in  their  sorrows  andsuil'eringswo  participate  ;  their  stripes 
are  initiated  on  our  bodies,  their  shackles  aro  fastened  on 
our  limbs  ;  their  cause  is  ours." 

It  was  said,  further,  in  regard  to  the  all-controlling 
body  of  slaveholders  at  the  South: — 

"  Wo  scparato  from  them,  not  in  anger,  not  in  malice, 
not  for  a  selfish  purpose,  not  to  do  them  an  injury,  not  to 
oeaso  warning,  exhorting,  reproving  them  for  their  crimes, 
not  to  leave  the  perishing  bondman  to  his  fate — 0,  no  ! 
But  to  clear  our  skirts  of  innocent  blood  ;  to  give  tho  op- 
pressor no  countenanco  ;  to  signify  our  abhorrence  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty  ;  to  testily  against  au  ungodly  compact; 
and  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  slavery  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world,"  • 

The  conclusion  being — 

"  We  believe  that  the  effect  of  this  movement  will  bo, — 
First,  to  create  discussion  and  agitation  throughout  tbo 
North  ;  and  theso  will  lead  to  a  genera!  perception  of  its 
grandeur  and  importance. 

Secondly,  to  convulse  tho  slumbering  South  like  an 
earthquake,  and  to  convince  her  that  her  only  alternative 
is,  to  abolish  slavery,  or  be  abandoned  by  that  power  on 
whirl]  she  now  relics  for  safety. 

Thirdly,  to  attack  the  Slave  Power  in  its  most  vulnera- 
ble point,  and  to  carry  tho  battio  to  tho  gate. 

Fourthly,  to  exalt  tbo  moral  tense,  increase  tho  moral 
power,  and  invigorate  tho  moral  constitution  of  all  who 
heartily  espouse  it."' 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  extracts,  that  the  grounds 
for  Disunion,  as  advocated  by  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  were: — (1)  Moral  and  religious — the 
iniquity  of  the  national  compact,  in  certain  of  its  pro- 
visions. (2)  Personal — relating  to  individual  convic- 
tion of  duty,  and  withdrawal  from  complicity  with  op- 
pression. (3)  Relative — concerning  the  doom  of  the 
enslaved,  with  the  Union  as  their  enemy.  (4)  Patriotic 
—  the  friends  of  liberty  being  treated  as  outlaws 
throughout  the  South  for  their  Anti-Slavery  senti- 
ments, and  tAus  warranted  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  desiring  and  seeking  new  safeguards 
for  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  as  well  as  for  those 
held  in  bondage. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  course  to  be  pursued 
contemplated  no  violence  in  any  direction,  no  upris- 
ing by  force  and  arms  against  the  Government, — noth- 
ing but  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful,  lawful,  constitutional 
right  of  protest  and  reformation,  using  only  the  weapons  of 
reason  and  argument, — FOB  tub  sole  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing THE  EltEEDOM  OP  ALL  CLASSES  T7VON  AN 
ENDURING  BASIS. 

Ever  since  its  adoption,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  uniformly  interpreted  and  exe- 
cuted, throughout  the  nation,  iu  support  of  its  alleged 
pro-slavery  guaranties.  These  originally  provided  a 
slave  representation  in  Congress,  not  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  oppressed,  but  to  increase  the  power  of 
their  oppressors  ;  the  prosecution  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years ;  the 
recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  in  every  section  of  the 
Union;  and  the  suppression  of  domestic  insurrection 
of  every  kind.  All  these  remain  in  full  force,  except 
the  clause  relating  to  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  the  people  of  the 
North  have  faithfully  executed  all  the  pro-slavery 
compromises  of  the  Constitution ;  answering  scorn- 
fully, in  reply  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  and  solemn 
warnings  of  the  Abolitionists,  as  did  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  the  days  of  the  prophet — "  We  have  made  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agree- 
ment ;  wben  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through, 
it  shall  not  come  unto  us;  for  we  have  made  lies  our 
refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves." 
At  last,  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled: — "Because  ye  de- 
spise this  word,  and  trust  in  oppression  and  pervcrse- 
ness,  and  stay  thereon  :  therefore  this  iniquity  shall 
be  to  you  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall,  swelling  out  in  a 
high  wall,  whose  breaking  cometh  suddenly  at  an  in- 
stant." At  last,  "judgment  has  been  laid  to  the  line, 
and  righteousness  to  the  plummet ;  the  hail  has  swept 
away  the  refuge  of  lies,  the  waters  overflow  the  hid- 
ing-place; the  covenant  with  death  is  annulled,  and 
the  agreement  with  hell  no  longer  stands."  The 
Union  of  178'J  is  perfidiously  overthrown  by  the  very 
class  wbieh  fashioned  it  at  the  beginning,  and  which 
until  now  has  controlled  its  administration.  Eleven 
slave  States  have  organized  themselves  into  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  proclaimed  to  the  world  their  independ- 
ence, treasonably  repudiated  the  National  Govern- 
inent,  resorted  to  robbery  on  the  land  and  piracy  on 
the  ocean,  and  now  menace  the  safety  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand implacable  enemies,  who  require  as  formidable  a 
host  from  the  North  to  keep  them  in  cheek  ;  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
are  retained  in  a  factious  and  unwilling  connection 
only  by  Federal  bayonets. 

In  this  war  of  elements  and  breaking  up  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic,  when  new  issues  are 
presented  and  the  relations  of  things  are  so  essentially 
changed,  it  becomes  the  advocates  and  representatives 
of  the  enslaved  intelligently  to  understand  and  clearly 
to  define  their  true  position,  that  they  may  not  be 
tempted  to  compromise  their  principles  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  give  occasion  for  needless  misapprehension 
and  excitement  on  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  it  indicates  intense  malignity  or 
inexcusable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those  who  put  in 
the  same  category  the  anti-slavery  disimionists  of  the 
North,  and  the  pro  slavery  secessionists  of  the  South, 
No  two  classes  can  be  more  unlike,  or  more  opposed  to 
each  other,  in  spirit,  design  and  action.  The  former 
are  for  the  immediate  liberation  of  all  in  bondage  :  the 
latter  aim  to  give  an  unlimited  range  and  lasting  per- 
petuity to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  The  former 
are  animated  by  an  unselfish  and  all-embracing  philan- 
thropy, seeking  the  welfare  of  the  oppressor  as  well  as 
of  the  oppressed,  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  all  sec- 
tioiial  animosities  and  divisions  by  the  proclamation  of 
universal  freedom  :  the  latter  arc  under  the  control  of 
an  unappeasable  selfishness,  a  satanic  aspiration  for 
universal  dominion,  au  imperious  spirit  that  would 
"  rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,"  and  striv- 
ing to  break  down,  as  intolerable  nuisances,  all  the  free 
institutions  of  the  North.  The  former  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  defining 
the  origin,  nature  and  scope  of  human  rights :  the  lat- 
ter contemptuously  trample  that  Declaration  beneath 
their  feet,  and  boldly  give  the  lie  to  its  self-evident 
truths.  The  former  resort  to  no  other  weapons  than 
those  of  entreaty,  warning  and  rebuke,  meeting  all 
calumnies  with  patience,  all  insults  with  forliearaiiee, 
all  outrages  in  the  spirit  of  martyrs:  the  latter  are 
armed  with  bowie  knives  and  revolvers,  and  ready  to 
stab,  shoot,  or  hang  any  Abolitionist  who  may  venture 
upon  Southern  soil.  In  short,  the  former  are  laboring 
disinterestedly  to  save  tho  country  from  ruin,  and  fill 
it  wiiii  the  abundance  of  peace,  by  extracting  the  only 

root  of  bitterness  :  the  latter  are  desperately  heiit  upon 
mischief,  uud.  "  lull  of  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils." 

"  But,"  it  may  lie  objected,  "between  Abolition  dis- 
union and  slavelioMing  secession,  the  Union  goes  to 
the  ground  ;  and,  therefore,  practically,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them."  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human- 
ity, fhe  difference  is  infinite.  The  former  is  .simple 
obedience  to  the  divine  precepts,  "Ye  shall  not  go 

Willi  the  multitude  to  do  evil  "— "  Have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  olarkness,  but  rather  ie 
prove  them"-  "  lieiiiiiiiber  them  Hint  are  in  bonds 
as  bound  with  Lheiu."      H  finds  its  justification  and 


necessity  in  tho  truthful  language  of  the  lamented 

ClIANNINO  : — ■ 


re  the  guardians  and   essential  ttnjijioTts 
the  jailers  and  cojuttabtts  of  tlie  institu- 


"  The  free  States 
if  slavery.      We  are 

Thcro  ia  some  excuse  for  communities,  when,  under  n 
generous  Impulse,  they  espouse  the  causo  of  the  oppressed 
in  other  slates,  anil  by  force  restore  their  rights  ;  but  they 
art  without  ttoeuae  in  aiding  other  States  in.  bidding  on  men  an 
unrighteous  yoke.  On  this  subject  0OB  PAT8KKB,  IN  I'UAHlNCi 
tuh  (JoNSTrnrnoN,  swuitvisi)  from  thb  right,  We,  their 
children,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  hoo  tho  path  of  duty 
more  clearly  than  they,  and  must  walk  in  it.  To  this  point 
tho  public  mind  has  long  been  tending,  and  tho  time  has 
come  for  looking  at  it  fully,  dispassionately,  and  with  man- 
ly and  Christian  resolution." 

It  is  demanded  by  the  honest  confession  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  that 

"Tho  bargain  between  freedom  and  slavery,  contained  m 

the  Qmshtutiun  of  the  United  States,  is  M011ALI.Y  AND  POLITI- 
CALLY vicious,  inconsistent  with  tho  principles  on  which 
alone  our  revolution  can  be  justified,  cruel  and  oppressive  by 
riveting  the  chains  of  slavery,  by  pledging  the  faith  of  freedom 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  tyranny  of  the  master,  and 
grossly  unequal  and  impolitic  by  admitting  that  slaves  are 
at  once  enemies  to  be  kept  in  subjection,  property  to  be  se- 
cured and  returned  to  their  owners,  and  persons  not  to  bo 
represented  themselves,  but  for  whom  their  masters  aro 
privileged  with  nearly  a  double  share  of  representation. 
The  consequence  has  boon,  that  this  slave  representa- 
tion has  governed  tho  Union.  Benjamin's  portion  above 
his  brethren  has  ravined  as  a  wolf.  In  the  morn- 
ing  ho    has    devoured    tbo    prey,    and    in    the    evening 

has  divided  the  spoil." "It  cannot  he  denied — 

the  slavebolding  lords  of  tho  South  prescribed,  aa  a  con- 
dition of  their  assent  to  the  Constitution,  three  special 
provisions  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  their  dominion  over 
their  slaves.  The  first  was  the  immunity  for  twenty  years 
of  preserving  tbo  African  slave  trade  ;  the  second  was  tbo 
stipulation  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves — an  engagement 
positively  prohibited  by  tho  laws  of  God  delivered  from 
Sinai  ;  and  thirdly,  tho  exaction  fatal  to  the  principles  of 
popular  representation,  of  a  representation  for  slaves — for 

artielcs  of  merchandise,  under  tho  name  of  persons." 

In  tho  articles  of  confederation,  there  was  do  guarantee 
for  the  property  of  the  slaveholder — no  double  representa- 
tion of  him  in  the  Federal  councils — no  power  of  taxation — 
no  stipulation  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  But 
when  the  powers  of  government  came  to  be  delegated  to  tho 
Union,  tho  South — that  is,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia — 
refused,  their  subscription  to  the  parchment,  till  it  should 
be  saturated  with  the  infection  of  slavery,  which  no  fumiga- 
tion could  purify,  no  quarantine  could  extinguish.  The 
freeman  of  tho  North  gave  way,  and  the  deadly  venom  of 
slavery  wasrinfused  into  tho  Constitution  of  freedom." 

It  is  warranted  by  tho  radical  sentiment  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  : — 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  a  being  of  human  substance,  form 
and  imago, — endowed  with  tho  faculties,  propensities,  and 
passions,  common  to  our  race,  and  having  the  same  ultimate 
destiny,  can,  by  the  force  of  any  human  constitutions  or 
laws,  be  converted  into  a  chattel  or  a  thing,  in  which 
another  hauian  being  like  himself  can  have  property,  de- 
priving him  of  his  free  will,  and  of  the  power  of  cultiva- 
ting his  own  mind,  and  pursuing  bis  own  happiness  ;  a 
property  beginning  with  his  birth,  and  reaching  over  and 
enslaving  his  posterity.  I  cannot  believe  that  that  can  be 
stolen,  which  is  not,  and  cannot  bo,  property." 

And  again : — 

"  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  this  collision  means  ?  They  who 
think  that  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  inter- 
ested or  fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mis- 
take the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either 
entirely  a  slavebolding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor  na- 
tion."   "  It  is  the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great 

truth  that  induces  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  final 
compromise  between  the  Slave  and  Free  States,  and  it  is  the 
existence  of  this  great  j art  that,  renders  all  such  pretended  com- 
promtses,  when  -made,  vain  and  ephemeral." 

Finally,  Abolition  disunion  is  warranted  by  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  Abkaham  Lincoln: — 

"  'A  houso  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  be- 
lieve this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  tho 
other." 

Again :' — 

"This  is  a  world  of  compensations  ;  and  he  who  would 
be  no  slave  must  consent  tu  have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny 
freeilom  to  others,  di-servr.  it  nat  far  themselves  ;  and,  UXDBR  A 
just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it." 

The  cry  of  "treason,"  so  long  and  so  vehemently 
raised  against  disunion  Abolitionists  by  their  enemies, 
proceeds  not  from  any  perception  or  appreciation  of 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  but  from  tra- 
ditional and  idolatrous  veneration  of  a  parchment,  or, 
more  generally,  from  contempt  and  hatred  of  an  un- 
fortunate and  deeply  wronged  race,  whose  sufferings 
excite  no  commiseration,  and  whose  appeals  for  mercy 
are  met  with  derision.  Bad  as  the  Constitution  is,  in 
its  pro-slavery  clauses,  among  the  guaranteed  rights  of 
citizenship  is  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press, — 
if  not  without  limitation,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  any 
amount  of  criticism  upon  that  instrument,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  framers  of  tlie  Constitution,  conscious  of 
their  own  fallibility,  and  of  the  imperfectness  of  the 
work  of  their  hands,  inserted  in  it  a  provision  for  its 
amendment  ad  libitum.  "  They  were  not  bold  or  rash 
enough,"  says  Judge  Story,  "to  believe  or  to  pro- 
nounce it  perfect.  They  made  use  of  the  best  lights 
which  they  possessed,  to  form  and  adjust  its  parts,  and 
mould  its  materials.  But  they  knew  that  time  might 
develop  many  defects  in  its  arrangements,  and  many 
deficiencies  iu  its  powers.  They  desired  that  it  might  be 
open  to  improvement;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
sober  judgment  and  enlightened  skill  of  the  country, 
to  be  perpetually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection."  It  is,  therefore,  the  lawful  right  of  every 
citizen  freely  to  criticise,  and  as  freely  to  object  to,  any 
portion  of  the  Constitution  which  he  believes  to  be 
wrong  in  equity,  injurious  in  practice,  or  destructive 
in  tendency.  Especially  is  be  bound  to  protest  against 
it  wherein  he  conscientiously  regards  it  as  imposing 
unrighteous  obligations  and  immoral  duties,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  obey  it,  be  the  penalty  what  it  may  ;  for,  in  the 
words  of  Algernon  Sidney,  "  that  which  is  not  just  is 
not  law,  and  that  which  is  not  law  ought  not  to  be 
obeyed."  He  may  err  in  judgment,  or  be  ethically  un- 
sound, or  perverse  in  spirit  and  design  ;  but  his  right 
to  interrogate  it,  and  to  call  its  legal  construction  or 
moral  characterful  question,  cannot  be  invaded  with- 
out violence  to  his  citizenship.  If  he  is  honestly  dis- 
posed, he  can  do  no  higher  service  to  the  country  than 
to  seek  to  perfect  its  organic  law  by  denouncing  what 
is  wrong,  and  upholding  what  is  right.  Instead  of  this 
being  a  treasonable  act,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  :  and,  surely,  the  strongest  motive  that  can  be 
presented  for  the  modification  or  abnegation  of  any 
constitutional  clause  is  to  show  that  it  is  inherently 
iniquitous.  This  is  what  disunion  Abolitionists  have 
done,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  for  the  sake  of 
universal  freedom  :  "  the  head  and  front  of  their  offend- 
ing bath  this  extent — no  more."  Distinguished  for 
their  pacific  sentiments,  they  have  discountenanced  all 
violence  and  disorder,  nnd  sought  their  end  only 
through  a  rectified  public  sentiment,  by  the  power  of 
truth.  Even  the  Southern  Review  concedes  to  them  no 
wish  to  transcend  the  limits  of  ethical  reasoning.  It 
says : — 

"  We  are  of  those  who  believe  tho  South  has  nothing  to 
foar  from  a  servile  war.  Wo  do  not  believe  that  tho  Aboli- 
tionists intend,  nor  could  they,  ir  they  would,  excite  tbo 
slaves  to  insnrrsotion.  The  danger  of  this  is  remote.  Wo 
believe  that  wo  have  most  to  fear  from  their  organised  no- 
tion upon  the  consciences  and  fears  of  slaveholders  them- 
selves ;  from  the  insinuations  of  their  dangerous  heresies 
into  our  schools,  our  pulpits,  and  our  domestic  circles.  It 
is  only  by  alarming  tho  consciences  of  the  weak  and  feeble, 
and  diffusing  among  our  own  people  a  morbid  sensibility 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  that  the  Abolitionists  ean  ac- 
complish their  object.  Preparatory  to  this,  they  are  now 
laboring  to  saturate  tbo  non-shivchokling  States  with  the 
belief  that  slavory  is  a  sin  against  God  ;  that  the  "  nation- 
al compact"  involves  the  lion  -slave  holders  in  that  BUI  ;  Mid 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  toil  and  suffer,  that  our  country  may 
bo  delivered  from  what  they  term  its  blackest  stain,  its 
foulest  reproach,  its  deadliest  curse." 

Certainly,  they  can  neither  desire  nor  receive  a 
higher  tribute  to  their  peaceful  disposition  and  eon- 
Bcientious  integrity  than  this.  The  "dangerous  here- 
sies" which  they  promulgate  may  all  lie  found  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Golden  Rule, 

and  these  in  all  ages  have  commended    themselves  lo 

the  reason  of  mankind. 

What  can  be  mure  unjusl  or  defamatory  than  to 
class  persons  Urns  actuated  by  the  highest  moral  OOn- 
BidortltlOTM,  thus  true  to  the  cause  of  fhe  oppressed 
and  down 'trodden,  and  thus  laboring  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  ruin  by  righteousness,  with  the  rebellious 
secessionists  el'  [he  South,  whose  passions  are  "set 
on   lire  of  bell,"    whoso  crimes  and  atroeities  onlnin 

enumeration,  whose  pathway  Is  red  with  blond  ami 
marked  bj  desolation,  whose  treason  is  of  the  mosl 

imilignant  type,  whose   designs  ftH)  of  the  worst  ebar- 

aoter,  whoso  perfidy  and  treachery  and  barbarity  are 

scarcely  lo  bo  paralleled  in  UlO  annuls  of  human  de- 


pravity ?  In  denouncing  the  course  of  these  desperate 
conspirators,  and  in  promptly  refuting  their  lying  accu- 
sations and  exposing  their  devilish  machinations,  the 
Abolitionists  have  not  been  behind  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless,  in  de- 
claring the  Government  to  be  wholly  in  the  right,  and 
the  secessionists  wholly  in  the  wrong,  as  relates  to  the 
precise  issue  ludween  the  parlies,  the  Abolitionists  abate 
no  jot  or  tittle  of  their  testimony  against  a  pro-slavery  ' 
Constitution  and  Union.  That  Constitution,  could  i 
be  enforced,  as  hitherto,  would  still  be  "a  covenant 
with  death,"  and  that  Union,  could  Jt  be  DQfiJBtaiDed 
as  from  the  beginning,  would  still  be  "  an  agreement 
with  hell."  But  eleven  slave  States  (virtually,  all  the 
slave  States)  are  out  of  the  Union,  and  over  them  the 
Constitution  has  no  power.  Theoretically,  as  well  aB 
sincerely,  but  none  the  less  impotently,  the  Govern- 
ment is  aiming  simply  to  enforce  the  one,  and  to  main- 
tain the  other,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  original 
stipulations  ;  practically,  it  is  in  direct  and  deadly  an- 
tagonism with  the  Slave  power,  to  preserve  whatever 
of  democratic  freedom  and  free  institutions  remains 
in  the  land.  When,  in  all  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
it  is  made  a  treasonable  act  to  avow  loyalty  to  the  old 
Union,  to  rally  under  the  star-spangled  banner  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  and  to  claim  protection  under 
the  American  Constitution;  and  when  President  Lin- 
coln and  bis  Cabinet  are  as  completely  outlawed  in 
all  the  South,  and  would  bo  as  ignominiously  dealt 
with,  if  caught,  as  the  most  radical  Abolitionists  ;  it|is 
apparent  that  the  relation  of  things  has  essentially 
changed,  and  a  new  definition  of  terms  is  needed. 
While,  therefore,  our  sympathies  aro  with  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  situated,  we  believe  that  it  will  fail  to 
restore  the  old  order  of  things  ;  but,  even  if  it  should 
succeed,  it  would  bring  no  real  peace  or  unity  to  the 
country.  The  same  moral  objections  would  lie  against 
the  Constitution,  on  account  of  its  pro-slavery  guaran- 
ties ;  a  more  vigorous  moral  agitation  would  follow, 
to  put  down  which,  by  lawless  violence,  fresh  efforts 
would  again  be  made;  and  the  same  root  of  evil  and 
source  of  division  would  remain,  in  due  season  to 
curse  the  land  with  fratricidal  strife  and  civil  war. 

But  two  alternatives  are  presented  to  bring  the 
present  tremendous  conflict  to  a  speedy  termination, 
namely  : — either  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  on  its  own  terms,  or  elso 
to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the  land,  by  one  com- 
prehensive act  of  the  Government,  under  the  war 
power :  for  it  is  nothing  short  of  fatuity  to  suppose  that 
a  reconciliation  can  be  made  by  any  additional  slave- 
holding  compromises,  or  on  the  original  basis  of  tho 
Constitution.  True,  the  Government  is  still  insanely 
hoping  to  subdue  the  rebellion,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  as  it  was ;  but,  vast  as  may  be  its  resources, 
and  mighty  as  are  its  armies,  it  must  fail,  for  it  can- 
not change  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  nor  master  events 
beyond  the  control  of  human  agency.  Unquestionably, 
the  North  and  the  South  ought  to  be  united  in  indis- 
soluble bonds ;  but  one  common  government  is  needed 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Unquestionably,  a  forcible  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,  if  successful,  must  be  attended 
with  the  gravest  consequences  and  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
with  rampant  treason  thundering  with  its  forces  at  tlie 
very  gates  of  the  Capital,  it  is  not  only  the  imperative 
duty,  but  the  glorious  prerogative,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  war  power,  "  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Uberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  to  declare  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  land,  and 
freedom  and  protection  to  every  loyal  person  found 
beneath  its  flag. 


STJMNEE'S  SPEEOE  AT  WORCESTER. 
"emancipation  the  cceb   for"  rebellion." 

In  the  admirable  speech  of  Charles  Sumner  before 
the  liepublican  Convention  held  this  week  in  Worces- 
ter, the  very  title  of  which,  above  quoted,  expresses 
our  !ione  thing  .needful,"  the^ccomplished  oratorwu- 
gratulates  his  hearers  on  a  victory  "already  won." 

This  strong  expression,  which  he  repeatedly  uses, 
and  his  equivalent  declaration,  "Already  the  country 
has  been  saved,"  are  so  painfully  in  contrast  with  the 
position  of  the  National  Government,  compelled  to 
keep  an  immense  army  in  constant  readiness  for  the 
defence  of  its  capital,  that  I  felt  obliged  to  look  back 
in  tlie  speech  to  recal  the  precise  amount  of  the  victory 
thus  claimed  to  be  already  achieved.  It  is  expressed 
in  these  words,  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  speech, — 
namely : — 

"  Often  have  I  exclaimed,  in  times  past,  that  our 
first  great  object  was  the  emancipation  of  the  National 
Government,  so  that  it  should  no  lougcr  be  the  slave 
of  slavery,  ready  to  do  its  biddiug  in  aff  things.  But 
this  victory  has  been  won." 

It  is  true  that  so  much  has  been  won.  Our  National 
Government  is  no  longer  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of 
slavery  in  all  things  1  There  are  a  few  things,  such 
as  the  Capitol  and  the  city  of  Washington,  and  tho 
national  mints,  arsenals,  fortresses  and  ships  of  war, 
which  our  Government  still  withholds  from  the  de- 
mands of  slavery.  But  is  this  matter  for  boasting,  or 
even  for  self-congratulation,  while  that  Government  is 
still  ready  to  protect  the  interests  of  slavery  every- 
where but  in  the  case  of  rebels  ?  Nay,  worse  I  Our 
Executive  takes  pains  to  prohibit  interference  even 
with  rebel  slavery,  except  so  far  as  rebels  can  bo 
proved  to  have  used  their  slaves  in  acts  of  direct  hos- 
tility to  tlie  nation  1  Worse  still !  Our  Executive 
takes  pains  to  check  the  action  of  those  subordinates 
who  have  gone  further  than  himself  in  commencing 
the  great  movement  from  which  he  has  been  weakly 
and  shamefully  shrinking;  takes  pains  to  check  and 
counteract  all  movement  towards  the  very  policy 
which  Mr.  Sumner  himself  points  out  as  indispensable 
to  that  far  greater  victory  which  yet  remains  to  be 
gained. 

No,  we  are  not  yet  saved !  And  it  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army,  and  the  elected  head  of 
the  nation,  it  is  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  who  ob- 
structs, by  the  exercise  of  his  individual  will,  the  na- 
tion's entrance  upon  that  movement  against  slavery 
which  Mr.  Sumner  has  shown  to  be  the  direct  course, 
and  the  only  course,  to  success  against  the  rebellion. 

What,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  doue  ?  What,  but  for 
the  people  of  the  North  to  speak  to  this  unfaithful  ser- 
vant, who  allows  Ins  local  attachments  and  prejudices 
to  interfere  with  their  interests,  and  even  with  the  as- 
sertion and  maintenance  of  their  dearest  rights,  and 
immediately  and  strongly  to  express  to  him  their  wish, 
that  the  rebellion  he  eombatted  by  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  measures  tor  the  overthrow  of  slavery  1  The 
crisis  is  too  momentous  for  ceremony  or  for  delay. 
The  welfare  of  the  whole  natiou  is  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  particular  personal  preferences  engendered  by 
One  man's  birth  and  education  iu  Kentucky.  Every 
Northern  State  is  making  immense  sacrifices,  not  only 
of  property,  of  every  kind,  but  of  the  blood  of  her  chil- 
dren, to  sustain  the  Government  that  is  now  sacrificing 
their  welfare  to  save  unharmed  the  prejudices  of  Ken- 
tucky.   If  Kentucky  cannot  consent  to  sacrifice  mm 

class  of  what  she  calls  her  "  property,"  lor  the  sake  of 
the  Union,  in  God's  name  let  her  at  once  join  the  reb- 
els 1    My  joining  them  operny  .  she  would  do  the  nation 

infinitely  loss  harm  than  by  blocking  the  course  of  op- 
position to  that  rebellion,  as  at  present.     But  if  she 
will  neither  join  ihe  rebellion   nor  eonsent    tQ 
movement  indispensable  to  its  overthrow,  it  is  time  tor 

ihe  Northern,  ami  Middle,  ami  Western  Slates  lo  go 

through  the  short  computation   necessary    to  calculate 

the  value  of  Kentucky,  and  see  If  she  is  worth  keeping 

with  the  Incumbrance  of  slavery.      It  she   will  not  go 

with  the  1'nion,  utterly  and  absolutely  Irrespective  of 

tlie  loss  or  retention  of  the  estimated  money  vaine  of 
her  slaves,  why  net  leave  her  out  of  the  calculation  ! 
].y\  her  go  or  not,  as  she  likes,  but,  at  all  events.  QTUSh 

the  rebellion  without  waiting  longer  tat  her  consent. 
— o,  k,  w. 


J.^-  A  communion  I  ion  from  Ibuid  l.ee  I'hihl,  K-o. 
in  reply  to  fhe  letter  of  inquiry  from  Dr.  Qtandin,  is 

unavoidably  deferred  hi!  next  week. 


OOTOBEE4. 

LETTER  PROM  JAMES  HAUGHTOU,  ESQ. 

35  Eocwsfl  St.,  Dcblin,  8th  Sept,  1861. 
To  IIknkv  0.  Weight: 

Dicau HbsrY— The  Lihemtorof  Aug.  23d  lias  come  to 
hand,  and  in  it  1-  find  a  letter  from  you  addressed  tome, 
and  purporting  to  bo  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr. 
Garrison,  dated  29th  May  last.  I  am  sorry  you  took 
so  much  trouble  to  point  out  to  me,  at  great  length, 
the  special  wickedness  of  the  South,  with  regard  to  the 
unhappy  war  now  raging  in  your  midst.  I  was  about 
tu  s;iy  in  the  United  States— or  the  American  Union— 
but  as  1  never  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  real 
union,  and  as  it  is  now  dissolved,  the  term  would  be 
an  incorrect  one.  I  needed  no  farther  evidence  on 
flial  head-  I  believe  wholly  with  you,  that  the  South- 
em  men  who  have  revolted,  are  rebels — rebels  with- 
out any  just  cause  j  and  that,  therefore,  no  words  of 
condemnation  of  their  conduct,  that  you  or  any  other 
pesson  may  choose  to  apply  to  it,  could  be  fairly  de- 
nominated too  strong,  or  too  severe.  I  concede  this 
whole  matter  to  you.  The  South  "has  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on  "  in  this  transaction  ;  and  if  Northern  men 
feel  and  aver  that  the  sword  is  a  legitimate  wea- 
pon to  use  against  their  erring  brethren,  and  that 
they  can  batter  the  South  into  compliance  with  their 
will,  why,  let  them  pursue  that  course.  I  have  no 
present  controversy  with  such  parties.  It  is  true,  I 
consider  them  wrong  in  thus  acting,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  time  will  prove  them  to  bo  so.  The  sword  has 
ever  been  an  effective  instrument'dypziust  human  free- 
dom,—but  in  facor  of  it,  never.  The  question,  how- 
ever, between  you  and  me  is,  not  the  depravity  of  the 
South,  but,  lias  not  the  "Dissolution  of  theUnion"  been 
long  considered  by  us,  and  by  all  those  friends  of  the 
slave  with  whom  wo  have  acted  in  America,  as  thegraad 
essential  point  at  which  we  should  aim,  as  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  means  of  securing  his  freedom  ?  Has  not 
this  been  the  steady  demand  of  the  Garrison  Aboli- 
tiouists  tor  many  years?  And  now,  when  this  great 
object  of  our  labors  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  ac- 
complishment, are  we  to  flinch  from  its  realization, 
and  withdraw  all  the  words  we  have  ever  used  in  its 
favor?  Certainly  we  are,  if  it  be  shown  that  our  idea 
was  an  erroneous  one.  But  let  us  have  the  proof — 
none  has  yet  been  offered.  If  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  be  a  great  national  evil, — one  which  should  be 
resisted  at  any  cost, — the  Garrisonians  have  been  ene- 
mies of  their  country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I 
have  not  yet  seen  any  recantation  by  them  of  this 
error.  I  do  not  yet  see  any  reason  calling  on  me  to 
recant.  Sixteen  years  ago,  you  wrote  me  a  letter 
inviting  my  coiiperation  with  you,  to  effect  this  disso- 
lution of  your  Union,  in  which  you  use  these  words  : 
"  That  Union  was  designed  to  perpetuate  slave-breed- 
ing, slave-trading  and  slaveholding,  so  long  as  the 
slaveholders  wish  to  pursue  these  practices.  Its  over- 
throw is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  mercy, 
justice  and  expediency,  and  should  be  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  sought  by  every  friend  of  mankind, 
not  by  arms  and  blood,  but  by  urging  the  people  of  the 
non-slave  States  to  withdraw  from  their  alliance  with 
that  sum  of  all  villany,  Amerlcau  slavery ;  aud  leave 
the  Southern  lords  of  the  lash  alone  in  their  infamy." 
To  this  letter,  although  I  doubted  the  propriety  of 
your  applying  to  foreigners  for  such  a  purpose,  I  gave 
you  a  cordial  assent,  as  moral  and  peaceful  means 
alone  were  to  be  employed.  If  you  will  read  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Garrison  of  29th  May,  again,  you  will 
see  that  these  opinions  are  still  entertained  by  me. 
Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  should- feel  surprised 
that  my  abolition  friends  in  America  should  now  rest 
their  hopes  on  an  exactly  opposite  issue  ?  and  that 
they  should,  moreover,  give  their  entire  sanction  to 
a  bloody  and  remorseless  war,  to  sustain  a  Union 
which  they  have  often  denounced  as  a  "covenant 
with  death  "  1 

As  I  may  not  encroach  much  on  the  already  over- 
crowded columns  of  the  Liberator,  I  shall  not  pursue 
these  ideas,  although  my  heart  is  very  full  of  sor- 
row at  the  course  pursued  by  friends  in  Ameri- 
ca, whom  I  truly  lovc,and  esteem  ;  and  I  look  forward 
with  dismay  to  the  future  ;  not  because  of  the  out- 
— Yageous  conduct/'of  Southern  men, — from  whom  we 
never  expected  any  thing  better, — but  because  of  what 
seems  to  me  an  insane  determination  of  Northern  r 
to  conquer,  by  force  of  arms,  the  rebels  that  have  ri 
up  against  lawful  authority.  If  the  thing  be  possible, — 
which  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be, — it  can  only 
complished  at  such  a  waste  of  life,  and  of  time,  and  of 
money,  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen  lavished  on  sim- 
ilar objects.  There  are  some  points  in  your  letter, 
touching  your  notions  as  to  the  views  of  conquest  by 
the  South  over  the  North,  which  I  should  like  to 
notice,  but  I  fear  to  write  a  long  letter.  If  Southern 
men  have  such  views  as  you  apprehend,  general  in- 
sanity must  be  their  miserable  condition.  Do  you, 
Henry,  ever  "believe  in  an  armed  defence  of  free- 
dom, and  free  institutions,  and  in  armed  resistance  to 
slaveholders  in  their  plans  and  efforts  to  enslave 
them,"  (the  North)?  These  are  your  words,  and 
they  seem  to  come  approvingly  from  you.  My  peace 
principles, — although  I  never  was  a  non-resistant, — 
(were  not  you  in  their  ranks  ?)  constrain  me  to  repudi- 
ate the  doctrine.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  plain  course 
js, — I  mean  the  Abolitionists,  who  have  always  coun- 
selled peace, — to  condemn  all  resort  to  arms,  and  to 
depend  steadily,  "through  evil  report  and  through 
good  report,"  on  the  sufficiency  of  moral  and  peaceful 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  good  objects 
we  have  in  view.  Our  proper  business  is,  always  to 
withstand  the  erroneous  notion  so  widely  prevalent, 
that  wrong  should  be  met  with  violence;  that  rebel- 
lion should  be  met  with  force  of  arms,  even  to  blood- 
shed. The  wickedness  of  others  is  no  justification  of 
like  conduct  on  our  part.  The  solemn  question  for 
you  and  for  me  is,  Is  war  the  Christian's  duty  under 
any  circumstances?  I  believe  it  is  not.  If  you  an- 
Bwer  that  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  will  then  be  for 
you,  as  an  American,  to  consider  whether  your  pres- 
ent war  is  just  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  if  so,  is  it  like- 
ly to  be  successful  except  at  such  a  cost  as  may  prove 
ruinous  for  many  generations  ? 

One  word  on  another  point,  and  I  have  done.  The 
North  will  receive  no  extensive  sympathy  from  Eu- 
rope, until  your  government  declares  openly  and  un- 
conditionally in  favor  of  universal  liberty — until  it 
says,  "No  slave  shall  tread  upon  the  American  soil." 
.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  world  care  much 
which  side  wins.  So  far  as  the  poor  slave  is  concern- 
ed, it  will  be,  until  this  declaration  is  made,  "six  of 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,"  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, in  the  general  estimation  of  mankind. 

A  pouring  wet  day  has  kept  me  within  doors,  and 
given  me  leisure  to  inflict  my  opposing  views  upon 
you,  and  some  other  friends  in  America, — yet  I  would 
fain  hope  that  there  are  not  a  few  in  that  far-away 
land — whose  distractions  I  hope  will  soon  come  to 
a  termination — who  will  sympathize  with  me,  and  say, 
"He  ia  right." 

Affectionately,  yours, 

JAMES  UAUGHTON. 
P.  S.  Tou  smile  at  my  idea  of  a  peaceful  separa- 
tion ;  the  absurdity  appears  to  me  all  on  the  other 
side-  Surely  the  South  would  abide  quietly,  if  the 
North  permitted  it.  To  use  your  own  commercial 
illustration,  I  would  say  to  the  South,  "  You  have 
heen  always  a  disagreeable  partner,  aud  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  be  quit  of  you.  You  may  dissolve  the  part- 
nership without  any  fear  of  obstruction  on  my  part. 
Be  off'l  aud  set  up  for  yourself  at  ouce  !  "         J.  U. 


THE     LIBERATOR. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  OOUNiERMASD  OF  FRE- 
MONT'S PROCLAMATION. 

For  this,  there  must  be  great  blame  somewhero.  A 
controversy  taking  Buch  hold  of  stern  conviction  and 
sense  of  duty  on  one  side,  and  savage  passion  on  the 
other,  admits  not  of  safe  trifling  nor  innocent  vacilla- 
tion. Let  us,  then,  frankly  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  disappointment,  and  the  duty  of  true 
men  and  patriotic  Americans  in  the  premises. 

Congress,  at  its  late  session,  passed  "an  act  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes." 
After  providing  for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  all 
property  so  used,  the  act  goes  on  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  the  forfeiture  of  slave  property,  as  follows  : 

"  Whenever,  hereafter,  during  the  present  insurrec- 
tion against  the  United  States,  any  person  claimed  to 
be  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  law  of  any  State, 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  United  States,  or  to  work  or  he  em- 
ployed In  or  upon  any  fort,  navy  yard,  dock,  armory, 
ship,  entrenchment,  or  in  any  military  or  naval  service 
whatever  against  the  Government  aud  lawful  authority 
of  the  United  States,  then  the  person  to  whom  such  ser- 


Eaht  Day  at  Washington.  The  President's  pro- 
clamation for  tlie  observance  of  the  National  East  was 
duly  honored  in  city  and  in  camp.  All  of  the  church- 
es were  opened,  and  the  congregations  were  fully 
equal  to  those  of  the  Sabbath.  At  the  Unitarian 
church,  Hev.  William  Henry  Channing,  of  Liverpool, 
England,  well  known  to  thousands  of  your  readers, 
preached  a  fearless  sermon  to  an  immense  congrega- 
tion. He  maintained  that  there  could  be  no  peace  so 
long  as  we  ignored  the  cause  of  the  war — slavery. 
It  was  an  eloquent,  able  production,  and  waB  listened 
to  with  profound  attention. —  Washington  corr.  of  New 
York  Tribune. 

The  East  elicited  able  and  telling  anti-slavery  dis- 
courses from  Rev,  Messrs.  Manning,  Stone,  Alger, 
Weiss,  J.  E.  Clarke,  and  others,  in  Boston. 


vice  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due  shall  forfeit  his  claim 
to  such  labor,  any  law  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  when- 
ever thereafter  the  person  claiming  such  service  or 
labor  shall  seek  to  enforce  the  claim,  it  shall  be  a  full 
and  sufficient  answer  to  such  claim,  that  the  person 
whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  had  been  employed 
in  hostile  service  against  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  difference  between  the  scope  of  this  act  and  of 
Fremont's  proclamation  is,  that  to  the  number  of 
slaves  belonging  to  rebels,  and  declared  by  the  former 
to  be  forfeited  and  free,  the  latter  adds  all  other  slaves 
belonging  to  rebels,  however  employed.  This  class 
would  probably  be  to  the  former  as  ten  or  perhaps  a 
hundred  to  one. 

The  act,  therefore,  greatly  contracts  that  war  power 
of  the  President,  by  which  he  might  call  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  all  the  slaves  within  the  country, 
whether  considered  as  persons  or  property,and  whether 
belonging  to  traitors  and  enemies,  or  to  loyal  citizens 
and  friends;  in  the  first  case,  as  forfeited  by  treason 
and  rebellion,  and  in  the  second,  as  liable  to  be  taken, 
like  any  other  private  possession,  for  public  use,  just 
compensation  being  given  therefor. 

The  repugnance  which  the  Government  had  shown 
to  make  use  of  the  war  power,  except  over  law  dear 
to  free  States,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the 
cause  which  moved  Congress  to  enjoin  upon  them  the 
use  of  it  to  the  extent  which  the  act  prescribes.  With 
Congress,  it  was  a  question  of  the  tenth  of  a  loaf  or 
none.  They  meant  to  put  the  President  on  the  right 
track.  The  President  infers  that  he  can  proceed  upon 
it  no  further  than  he  is  allowed  by  the  letter  of  the 
law;  in  other  words,  that  he  can  set  free  no  slaves, 
except  they  arc  employed  in  the  "military  or  naval 
service"  of  the  rebels.  This  is  a  correct  legal  in- 
terpretation, and  so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned, 
he  is  bound  by  it.  But  he  told  us,  in  his  late  message 
to  Congress,  that  under  the  imperious  necessity  im- 
posed upon  him  by  treachery  and  civil  war,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  transcend  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  save  the  country;  and  he  enumerated  as  among 
the  laws  he  had  transgressed,  those  limiting  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  act  of  habeas  corpus.  True,  he  raises  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon 
the  Executive  the  power  to  suspend  the  latter  in  case 
of  war  or  insurrection,  but  it  is  a  suggestion,  not  a 
proposition,  nor  an  argument. 

The  habeas  corpus  act  has  been  called  in  England 
"the  greatest  thing  in  the  Great  Charter";  it  is  the 
primary  cause  why  Inquisitions,  Bastiles  and  Siberias 
have  been  impossible  for  Englishmen  and  for  Anglo- 
(not  Angola-)  Saxons  in  America.  It  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  liberty  in  ail  the  political  storms  of 
England,  until  the  Puritans  wrung  from  Charles  I. 
the  concession,  that  "an  order  from  the  King's-majes- 
ty"  should  hold  no  man  restrained  of  his  liberty  lon- 
ger than  three  days,  unless  a  judge  or  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  on  bringing  the  pris- 
oner before  them  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  should  find 
that  he  was  restrained  of  his  liberty  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  English  Petition  of  Eight  of  1639,  and  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1089,  prohibit  the  suspension  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ,  except  by  Parliament ;  and  every 
State  Constitution  in  the  United  States  prohibits  it, 
except  by  act  of  their  Legislatures.  Suspending  is 
repealing  for  the  time  being.  No  power  less  than  that 
which  makes  a  law  can  repeal  a  law. 

The  reason  why  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  no  express  declaration  to  that  effect  in 
relation  to  the  habeas  corpus  is,  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  fraraers  of  it  that  anybody,  in  a  land  of  liberty  and 
law,  would  ever  conceive  that  it  could  he  otherwise  ! 
This  great  safeguard  of  personal  liberty  the  Presi- 
dent has  suspended  on  the  Southern  coast,  at  Balti- 
more, on  all  the  route  to  Philadelphia  and  at  New 
York.  He  did  so  on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  which 
treason  and  rebellion  had  created. 

What  was  the  situation  of  tilings  in  Missouri? 
The  noble  Lyon  had  laid  down  his  life  to  hold  in 
check  an  overwhelming  force,  which  he  had  scarcely 
more  hope  of  conquering  than  Leopidas  the  host  of 
Xerxes.  That  force,  and  two  or  three  more  equal  to 
it,  in  all  50,000  men,  were  converging  toward  the 
feebly  guarded  Federal  posts,  and  loyal  people  upon 
the  line  and  North  of  the  Missouri.  Add  to  this, 
traitors  of  more  than  Vandal  destructivenes3  and 
ferocity  lurked  and  secretly  banded  in  the  territory 
best  affected  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  It  was  the 
mournful  and  almost  universal  conviction  of  the  coun- 
try, that  Missouri,  with  all  its  loyal  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  St.  Louis,  was  lost. 

Is  there  not  in  this  situation  ample  justification  of 
the  General's  use  of  the  war  power?  There  was  no 
greater  necessity  for  it  at  Key  West,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  on  the  route  to  Philadelphia.  The 
President  has  the  same  right  to  use  his  power  over 
the  confiscation  act  that  he  has  to  ride  on  his  war 
horse  over  any  other  law,  and  above  all,  over  the 
sacred  bulwark  of  personal  liberty  1 

Gen.  Fremont  had  exercised  his  right  with  modera- 
tion, under  the  circumstances.  He  might  have  called 
every  slave  in  the  State  to  his  standard.  Mr.  Came- 
ron's order  of  "  August,  1801,"  removed  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  slaves  of  loyal  and  disloyal  masters, 
so  far  as  fugitives  are  concerned.  Fremont  restricted 
himself  to  the  slaves  of  that  class,  whom  Congress  by 
law,  and  the  House  by  resolution,  had  marked  to  be 
stripped;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
might  have  gone  further  with  the  general  and  cordial 
concurrence  of  the  loyal  Missourians.  It  was  not 
with  them,  but  with  Kentuckians,  the  President's 
countrymen,  that  the  disastrous  order,  "  dimming  the 
shine  "  of  the  Pathfinder,  originated.  The  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Journal  boasts  of  the  achievement,  aud  claims 
the  honor  for  the  Union  men  there  1 

I  have  sufficiently  considered  the  false  and  fatal  po- 
sition of  Kentucky,  and  in  so  doing,  I  have  said,  in 
substance,  no  more  than  the  President  himself  did  in 
his  message  to  Congress.  But  Kentucky,  applauds 
her  own  "  rotten  policy,"  and  in  spite  of  it,  she  has 
been  lauded  by  the  lady  of  the  President,  a  daughter 
of  Kentucky.  He  himself  is  said  to  have  stiffly  re- 
fused at  first  to  sign  "the  Confiscation  Bill,"  because 
"it  would  cost  us  Kentucky."  If  these  nineteen 
States,  which  have  saved  the  Constitution  and  the 
Capital,  and  will  save  Liberty  aud  the  Union,  could 
have  been  heard  at  that  moment,  they  would  have 
said,  in  tones  of  thunder,  "Then,  sir,  it  will  cost  us 
nothing  that  we  would  not  willingly  part  withal." 
Through  her  venerable  and  most  influential  citizen 
and  otherwise,  Kentucky  strove  to  seduce  and  bully 
the  Republican  party  into  a  degrading  and  delusive 
compromise.  The  pressure  was  fearful,  and  appalled 
for  a  time  the  stoutest  hearts.  Ever  since  that,  she 
has  heen  playing  with  a  steam-power  of  ten  thousand 
horses  into  the  hands  of  malignant  and  murderous 
traitors.  If  slave-driving  dictation  can  ever  bo  tolera- 
ble to  American  freemen  again,  it  cannot  be  so  from 
Kentucky  at  present ;  and  it  is  as  unsafe  as  it  is  in- 
decent Tor  her  to  attempt  it,  or  the  Government  to 
listen  to  it.  -[>.  i-.  v. 


TO  J.  P.  B. 

If  I  now  comprehend  you,  you  do  not  propose  a 
compromise,  or  amicable  adjustment,  wilh  the  traitors, 
but  simply  a  formal  recognition  of  the  existing  fa«t  of 
their  separate  governmental  existence.  You  would 
then  enforce,  if  not  otherwise  accepted,  certain  condi- 
tions. Now,  here  is  the  difficulty  with  me,  as  respects 
the  utility  of  your  system.  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  such  formal  acknowledgment,  if  the 
South  would  peaceably  abide  the  conditions  you  pro- 
pose. 

It  was  the  pretended  anticipation  of  the  Imposition 
of  conditions  less  favorable  to  freedom  than  those  sug- 
gested in  your  programme,  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  war. 

You  say  rightly  that  your  conditions  would  destroy 
slavery.  And  do  you  not  suppose  that  this  "  commu- 
nity of  barbarians,"  as  you  justly  call  them,  would 
sooner  imperil  their  institution  by  perpetual  war,  than 
by  peaceably  suffering  its  overthrow  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  your  conditions? 

The  only  possible  chance  for  peaceable  relations 
with  the  South  is  in  the  utter  destruction,  in  this  or 
other  wars,  of  the  barbarism  that  has  come  to  make 
its  very  existence  depend  on  hold  or  unmasked  aggres- 
sion. 

But  why  remove  from  them  the  character  of  rebels, 
and  invest  them  with  the  character  of  legitimate  na- 
tionality ?  Why  divest  the  North,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  of  the  obligation  for  imposing  the  conditions 
you  insist  upon?  A.  HOGEBOOM. 


COLORED  TAL0R  FOR  THE  COUNTRY, 

Mr.  Nell  permits  us  to  publish  the  following  private 
letter  from  a  much  esteemed  friend  and  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  : — 

New  Bedford,  Sept.  18,  1861. 

Wm.  C.  Nell,  Esq.  :  Dear  Sir, — I  find  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  an  account  of  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
given  in  "Morse's  American  Gazetteer,"  Boston, 
1797  :— 

In  the  late  war,  there  were  at  one  time  hetween 
fifteen  and  twenty  privateers  fitted  out  from  hence, 
which  were  manned  by  negro  slaves,  who  behaved 
irreproachably." 

If  you  had  not  already  met  with  this  additional 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  manly  qualities  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  I  thought  you  might  like  to  place  it  among 
your  valuable  reminiscences  of  their  noble  deeds.   (1) 

I  need  not  assure  you  how  deep  an  interest  I  feel 
in  the  present  conflict  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  trusting  it  will  end  in  the  setting  free  every 
victim  of  "  the  prison-house  of  bondage." 

How  uncalled  for  the  last  act  of  President  Lincoln, 
in  his  requisition  upon  Gen.  Fremont  to  modify  his 
late  proclamation  in  favor  of  the  slaves  in  Missouri! 
Slowly,  but  at  last,  will  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment learn  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  between 
liberty  and  slavery.  The  blessing,  at  last,  seems  so 
sure,  that  we  can  almost  afford  to  "bide  our  time"; 
and  yet  our  fervent  prayers  to  God  must  be,  "to 
hasten  the  day  of  freedom  to  the  oppressed,  when 
every  yoke  shall  be  broken,  and  those  who  have  borne 
the  burden  set  free." 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  work  of  the  Abolitionists 
is  not  yet  done  :  to  them,  ere  long,  will  our  suffering 
people  look  for  guidance.    In  the  meantime,  let  us 
keep  our  armor  bright  and  ready  for  action. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

DANIEL  RICKETSON. 

(1}  Here  is  a  very  recent  incident : — 

A  Coloeed  Soldier  at  Bull  Ron.  When  Gov- 
ernor Sprague's  battery  was  about  to  leave  Providence 
for  Washington  a  few  months  ago,  the  officers  wished 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  colored  citizen  of  that 
State,  as  a  servant.  He  replied  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  go,  but  would  only  go  as  the  rest  went,  a 
full  private  in  the  corps.  After  a  little  demurring,  he 
was  regularly  enlisted  as  a  volunteer.  At  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  the  captain  of  his  gun  was  killed  early  in 
the  action,  and  the  colored  soldier  took  command  and 
held  it  to  the  last  moment;  for  which  he  was  highly 
complimented  on  the  return  of  the  troops  to  Providence. 
The  name  of  the  hero  is  Mr.  James  Reeder, 
him  round. — Anglo- African. 


Pass 


The  Rival  of  Cotton.  If  King  Cotton  is  not  to 
be  speedily  dethroned  by  the  folly  and  crime  of  its 
supporters,  his  uncrowned  rival,  Flax,  is  destined  to 
give  him  some  very  severe  pokes  in  the  ribs.  Recent 
specimens  of  the  flax  production  have  been  brought 
out  which  come  very  near  the  genuine  article,  if  not 
fully  up  to  the  average  of  cotton.  Flannel,  calico, 
drilling  and  thread  have  all  been  made  of  the  new  flax 
fibre,  and  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection. 
New  processes  for  preparing  the  fibre  give  great  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness. Mills  for  the  manufacture  have  already  been 
erected  in  New  York  and  in  New  England,  aud  will 
soon  be  in  operation,  not  only  working  the  rlax  by  it- 
self  into  fabrics,  but  working  it  in  connection  with 
ool  and  cotton.  There  is  little  doubt  that  American 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  will  soon  accomplish  what 
the  English,  French  and  Germans  have  failed  as  yet 
to  achieve.  Machinery  and  capital  arc  being  some- 
hat  extensively  employed  in  this  improved  produc- 
tion. Thus,  while  great  and  successful  efforts  are  be- 
„  made  by  Great  Britain  to  procure  cotton  supplies 
from  India  and  Africa,  the  inventors  and  capitalists  of 
this  country  are  pushing  forward  the  flax  production 
as  a  powerful  rival  of  the  great  monopoly  of  the  rebel 
States. — Kennebec  Journal. 


Naval  Officers  in  Commakd  in  the  Blockad- 
ing Squadron.  The  recent  changes  in  officers  in 
command  of  the  larger  ships  of  the  blockading  squa- 
dron are  noteworthy,  as  apparently  indicating  a  dis- 
position to  entrust  the  important  operations  of  that 
squadron  to  officers  from  seceded,  doubtful,  or  border 
States.  Capt.  D.  M.  Goidsborougb,  who  relieves  Com- 
modore Stringham,  is  a  citizen  of  Maryland;  Capt. 
S.  F.  Dupont,  appointed  Flag  Officer  of  the  South 
Atlantic  squadron,  is  a  citizen  of  Delaware;  Com- 
mander I.  S-  Missroon,  ordered  to  the  Cumberland,  is 
a  native  and  citizen  of  South  Carolina;  Commander 
William  Smith,  ordered  to  the  Congress,  is  a  citizen 
of  Missouri ;  Capt.  L.  M.  Powell,  in  command  of  the 
Potomac,  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Virginia;  Capt.  C. 
Ringgold,  in  command  of  the  Sabine,  is  a  native  and 
citizen  of  Maryland ;  Capt.  Samuel  Mercer,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Wabash,  is  also  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Maryland;  Commander  Percival  Draytorr,  ordered  to 
special  duty  in  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  is  a  na- 
tive and  citizen  of  South  Carolina.  The  list  can  be 
extended,  but  this  will  suffice.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
all  these  officers  are  loyal  to  their  flag,  or  the  Navy 
Department  would  not  place  them  in  these  responsible 
positions.  They  are  liable,  however,  to  be  placed  in 
difficult  and  painful  situations,  rendering  action  timid 
and  vacillating  that  should  be  prompt  and  decided.  A 
larger  proportion  of  Northern  officers  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  induce  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  block- 
ade, and  they  should  not  be  passed  over  to  so  great  an 
extent  to  favor  those  from  the  South,  when  so  much  i3 
at  stake. — Boston  Journal,  Sept.  20(A. 

The  War  News.  The  news  from  Washington  is 
important.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  possession 
was  taken  of  Munson's  Hill  by  the  Federal  troops,  the 
rebels  having  evacuated  that  point  on  the  previous 
night.  A  sad  mistake,  similar  to  that  which  hap- 
pened at  Newport  News,  occurred  during  the  march 
of  our  troops  in  the  dark.  One  detachment  fired  into 
another,  killing  and  wounding  a  large  number  of  our 
own  men.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the 
rebels,  but  it  is  supposed  this  movement  on  their  part 
is  a  feint  to  draw  our  troops  into  an  ambuscade. 

From  Missouri,  we  learn  that  Gen.  Lane  had  an 
engagement  with  the  rebels  at  Papinsville,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  large  supply  train  left  by  Gen- 
erals Rains  and  Price,  together  with  $100,000. 

The  rebel  troops  under  Gen.  Price  had  committed 
great  outrages  on  the  property  of  citizens,  seizing 
everything  valuable  and  insulting  the  owners. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  rebel  troops  now 
in  Missouri  is  about  42,000. 

From  Kentncky.it  is  reported  that  Buckncr's  men 
attacked  Muddy  Kivcr,forty  miles  from  Bowling  Green, 
and  the  rebels  were  badly  whipped. 

Advices  from  Fort  Pickens  bring  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  the  privateer  Judith,  by  a  boat  expedition 
from  the  United  Stales  ship  Colorado.  Our  loss  was 
three  men  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded. 

Much  dissatisfaction  is  lilt  at  the  large  proportion  of 
Southerners  recently  appointed  as  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  blockade.     Always  the  lion's  slcirc  ! 

Southern   Kentucky  has  been  completely  skinned 

by  the  rebel  troops,  so  that  scarcely  a  mouthful  to  eat 

is  left. 

*. 

&3?=  The  St.  Louis  Republican  states,  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  Arkansas  paper,  that  B 6  thirteen  hundred 

Indian  warriors — Camanches,  Chickasaws,  Seminolea 
and  Creeks — have  actually  crossed  the  Arkansas  riv- 
en, en  route  for  Hen.  McCulloch's  camp,  to  help  him 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Union  ! 


SPEECH  OP  HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER, 

Before  the  State   Republican   Convention,  at    Worcester, 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1801. 

"Emancipation  the  Cure  for  REnELLiON." 

Fellow-Citizens, — In  meeting  my  fellow-citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  who  have  come  together  on  this  oc- 
casion, from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  find 
myself  in  a  familiar  scene,  hut  I  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  change.  Yes!  there  has  heen  a  great  change, 
and  it  is  felt  in  our  Convention. 

We  are  no  longer  met,  as  so  often  in  times  past,  for 
purposes  of  controversy,  or  to  sustain  our  cause  by 
argument.  That  hour  has  passed.  Formerly,  1  have 
exposed  to  you  the  atrocities  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Hill;  I  have  rejoiced  to  show  that  freedom  was  national 
and  slavery  sectional;  I  have  striven  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories;  I  have  vin- 
dicated, especially,  freedom  in  Kansas,  assailed  by 
slaveholding  conspirators  ;  I  have  exposed  the  tyran- 
nical usurpation  of  the  slave  oligarchy,  and  I  have 
dragged  into  day  the  whole  vast  intense  Barbarism  of 
Slavery.  But  these  topics  have  now  passed  into  his- 
tory, and  are  no  longer  of  practical  interest.  They 
are  not  of  to-day. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  at  least  so  much  has  been  gained, 
and  from  the  -extent  of  our  present  triumphs  let  us 
take  hope  and  courage  for  the  future.  Providence 
will  be  with  the  good  cause  in  times  to  come,  as  in 
times  past.  Others  may  despair;  I  do  not.  Others 
may  see  gloom ;  I  cannot.  Others  may  hesitate  ;  I 
will  not.  Already  the  country  has  been  saved.  Great 
as  may  seem  to  be  its  present  peril,  its  peril  was 
greater  far  while  it  was  sinking,  year  after  year,  under 
the  rule  of  slavery.  Often  have  I  exclaimed,  in  times 
past,  that  our  first  great  object  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  National  Government,  so  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  the  slave  of  slavery,  ready  to  do  its  bidding 
in  all  things.  But  this  victory  has  been  won.  It  was 
won  first  by  the  ballot-box,  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States;  and  it 
was  won  the  second  time  by  the  cartridge-box,  when, 
at  the  command  of  the  President,  the  guns  of  Fort 
Sumter  returned  the  fire  of  the  rebel  artillery.  Such 
was  the  madness  of  slavery,  that  the  first  was  not 
enough.  Unhappily,  the  second  was  needed  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

The  slave  oligarchy,  which,  ncconling  to  the  vaunt 
of  a  slaveholding  Senator,  has  ruled  the  Republic  for 
nore  than  fifty  years;  which  has  stamped  its  degrad- 
ng  character  upon  the  national  forehead;  which  has 
entered  into  and  possessed  not  only  the  politics,  but 
the  literature  and  even  the  religion  of  the  country ; 
which  has  embroiled  us  at  home  and  given  us  a  bad 
name  abroad;  which  has  wielded  at  will  President, 
Cabinet,  and  even  judicial  tribunals. ;  which  has  su- 
perseded public  opinion  by  substituting  its  own  im- 
moral behests ;  which  has  appropriated  to  itself  the 
offices  and  honors  of  the  Republic  ;  which  has  estab- 
lished slavery  as  the  single  test  and  shibboleth  of  fa- 
vor; which,  after  opening  all  our  territories  to  this 
wrong,  was  already  promising  to  renew  the  slave 
trade  and  all  its  unutterable  woes;  nay,  more,  which, 
in  the  instinct;  of  that  tyranny,  through  which  it 
ruled,  was  beating  down  all  the  safeguards  of  human 
rights — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  pre^s,  and 
security  of  person,  and  delivering  the  whole  country 
to  a  rule  whose  vulgarity  was  second  only  to  its  mad- 
ness ;  this  slave  oligarchy  has  been  dislodged  from  the 
National  Government,  never  more  to  return.  Thus 
far,  at  least,  has  emancipation  prevailed.  The  great- 
est slave  of  all  is  free- 
Surely,  if  at  any  moment  we  are  disposed  to  be 
disheartened — if  the  future  is  not  always  clear  before 
may  find  ample  occasion  for  joy  in  the  victory 
already  won.  Pillars,  like  those  of  Hercules,  might 
fitly  mark  this  progress. 

Among  the  results  of  this  victory  is  one  which  we 
may  specially  enjoy  on  this  occasion.  It  is  slavery 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  our  party  divisions, 
keeping  men  asunder  who  ought  to  act  together. 
But,  with  the  expulsion  of  this  disturbing  influence, 
the  occasion  for  our  divisions  has  ceased.  All  patri- 
ots— all  men  who  truly  love  their  country — may  now 
act  togetlier;  no  matter  in  what  party  combination 
they  may  have  formerly  appeared  ;  no  matter  of  what 
accent  is  the  speech  by  which  our  present  duties  are 
declared ;  call  them  Democrats,  Union  men,  natives 
or  foreigners,  what  you  will,  are  we  not  all  engaged 
in  a  common  cause  1  Nor  will  I  claim  as  yet  the  high- 
est praise  for  those  with  whom  I  am  most  intimately 
associated.  I  have  read  history  too  well,  not  to  re- 
member that  Hannibal,  in  his  campaigns,  relied  less 
on  Ins  own- Carthaginians  than  on  his  Spanish  infan- 
try and  Numidian  horse. 

The  Government  is  assailed  by  a  Rebellion,  with- 
out precedent  in  human  history.  Never  before  since 
Satan  warred  upon  the  Almighty  has  'rebellion  as- 
sumed such  a  front ;  and  never  before  has  it  begun  in 
such  a  cause.  The  rebels  are  numerous  and  power- 
ful ;  and  their  cause  is  slavery. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  rebellion  to  be  audacious, 
unhesitating,  unscrupulous.  Rebellion  sticks  at  noth- 
ing; least  of  all,  will  a  rebellion  which  began  in  sla- 
very. It  can  be  successfully  encountered  only  by  a 
vigor  and  energy  which  shall  surpass  its  own.  Patri- 
otism surely  is  not  less  potent  as  a  motive  than  trea- 
son. It  must  be  invoked.  By  all  the  memories  of 
your  fathers,  who  founded  this  Republic  and  delivered 
to  you  the  precious  heritage ;  and  by  all  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  for  the  good  you  have  enjoyed  be- 
neath its  protecting  care,  you  are  summoned  to  its  de- 
fence. Defence,  did  I  say?  It  is  with  mortification 
that  I  utter  the  word ;  but  you  all  know  the  truth. 

The  rebel  conspirators  have  set  upon  us,  and  now 
besiege  the  National  Government.  They  besiege  it  at 
Washington,  where  are  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
and  the  national  archives.  They  besiege  it  at  Fort 
Monroe  on  the  Atlantic,  at  St.  Louis  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  now  they  besiege  it  in  Kentucky.  Every- 
where we  are  on  the  defensive.  Strongholds  have 
been  wrested  from  us.  Soldiers  gathered  under  the 
folds  of  our  national  flag  have  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Citizens,  whose  only  offence  has  been  their 
loyalty,  have  heen  driven  from  their  homes.  Bridges 
have  been  burned.  Railways  have  been  disabled. 
Steamers  and  ships  have  been  seized.  The  largest 
navy  yard  of  the  country  has  been  appropriated. 
Commerce  has  been  hunted  on  the  sea,  and  property, 
wherever  it  could  be  reached,  ruthlessly  robbed  or 
destroyed.  Only  within  a  few  days  we  have  read  the 
order  of  one  Buckner,  a  rebel  commander  in  Ken- 
tucky, directing  the  destruction  of  a  most  important 
lock,  by  which  Green  River  had  been  rendered  navi- 
gable. Pardon  me  if  I  read  this  intercepted  order. 
It  is  instructive,  as  showing  the  spirit  with  which  this 
rebellion  is  waged  : — 

"  Bowling  Green,  Sept.,  1861. " 
Mb.  George  W.  Tkii'lett  :  My  Dmr  Sir, — Yours  is  re- 
ceived. Lock  No.  1  must  be  destroyed.  I  rely  upon  our 
friends  at  Oweuborougli  to  do  it.  Not  an  liour  must  bo 
lost.  Its  destruction  is  a  great  deal  to  mo  in  crippling  oar 
adversary.  Assemble  our  friends  without  delay,  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  accomplish  the  object.  One  of  the  best  ways 
is  to  open  ail  the  gates  but  one,  and  to  dig  down  boh  iiid  the 
wall  at  both  gates  ;  to  put  ono  or  two  kegs  of  powder  be- 
hind the  wall,  apply  a  slow  match,  and  blow  tho  wall  into 
the  lock.  If  possible,  it  should  bo  done  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  a  strong  current  through  the  lock,  which  will 
empty  the  dam.  Provide  everything  in  advance.  Do  not 
fail.     It  is  worth  au  effort. 

[Signed,]  S.  H.  Buckner." 

It  is  still  doubtful  if  the  work  of  destruction  was 
accomplished  according  to  this  rebel  order.  But  the 
spirit  is  here  shown  which  would  sweep  away  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  internal  improvements  of 
Kentucky,  a  part  of  the  pride  and  wealth  of  the  State. 

Then  you  ask  in  whose  name  all  this  has  been  done. 
The  answer  is  easy.  Not  "in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  Continental  Congress,"  as  Ethan  Allen  summoned 
Ticonderoga;  but  "in  the  name  of  slavery."  Yes; 
in  the  name  of  slavery  has  all  this  crime,  destruction 
and  ravage  been  perpetrated. 

Look  at  the  war  as  you  will,  and  you  will  always 
see  slavery.  Never  were  the  words  of  the  Roman 
orator  more  applicable:  "Nullum  facinus  extitit  nisi, 
per  te;  nullum  Jlitgithim  sine  te."  Slavery  is  its  inspira- 
tion ;  its  motive-power;  its  end  and  aim.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  war  will  make  an  end  of  slavery.  This 
is  probable.  But  it  is  surer  still,  that  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  will  at  once  make  an  end  of  the  war. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  statement,  which  I  believe  is 
beyond  question,  then  do  reason,  justice  and  policy 
all  unite  in  declaring  that  the  war  must  be  brought  to 
bear  directly  on  the  grand  conspirator,  and  omnipres- 
ent enemy,  which  is  slavery.  Not  to  do  this, 
take  upon  ourselves,  in  the  present  contest,  all  the 
weakness  of  slavery,  while  we  leave  to  the  rebels  its 
boasted  resources  of  military  strength.  Not  to  do 
this,  is  to  squander  life  and  treasure  in  a  vain  mas- 
querade of  battle,  which  can  have  no  practical  result. 

Believe  me,  fellow-citizens,  I  know  all  the  imagined 
difficulties  and  unquestioned  responsibilities  of  thi 
suggestion.  But  if  you  are  in  earnest,  the  difficulties 
will  at  once  disappear,  and  the  responsibilities  are 
such  as  you  wilt  gladly  bear.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  knot  bard  to  untie  has  been  cut  by  the 
sword;  ami  we  all  know  that  danger  flees  before  the 
brave  man.  Believe  that  you  can,  and  you  can.  The 
will  only  is  needed.  Courage  now  is  the  highest  pru- 
dence. 

It  i.s  not  necessary,  even,  according  to  a  familiar 
phrase,  in  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  It  will  be  enough 
if  we  carry  Africa  into  the  war. — in  any  term,  any 
Quantity,  any  way.  The  moment  this  is  done,  re  hel- 
lion wi'll  begin  its  bad  hick,  and  the  Union  will  be 
secure  forever. 

History    Leaches  by   e 
not  allow   me  to  show  ho 
points  the  way.      1  ennlei 

of  Bpeeial  mark — one  fr 
other  from  ancient  Rome, 

Thfl  most,  filial  day  lor  ancient  tiieeee  was  (lie  dc- 
feaf  ;M  I  hetoineji,  when  Philip  of  Maredon  triumphed 
over  forces  in  which  Dom 09 the  1169  WOB  dilisled  as  a 
soldier.  Allien*  was  thrown  iulo  consternation  lie 
great  orator  had  ignobly  fled.    Another  orator,  second 


only  to  him,  iBOCrates,  died  suddenly  on  hearing  the 
report  Of  the  battle.  The  hook  of  Fate  s.eenicd  about 
to  close,  while  Athens  sunk  to  be  a  mere  dependency 
of  Philip,  Then  it  was  that  another  orator  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  suddenly  brought  forward  a 
proposition  to  emancipate  the  slaves.  The  royal 
Philip,  already  strong  in  his  victory,  trembled.  King 
and  [conqueror,  he  was  also  a  statesman,  and  be  saw 
well  that  such  a  proposition  begun  in  Athens  would 
shake  all  Greece  even  to  his  powerful  throne,  which 
the  young  Alexander  was  then  preparing  to  mount. 
His  triumphant  course  was  at  once  arrested,  and  peace 
secured. 

The  other  instance  is  in  Roman  history.  You  will 
find  it  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Cains  Marius.  This  expe- 
rienced general,  who  in  the  civil  conflicts  of  the  time 
had  been  driven  from  Rome  and  found  shelter  in  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  was  able  at  last  to  effect  a  landing 
in  Italy.     Thus  is  the  incident  recorded : — 

"Marius,  upon  this  news,  determined  to  hasten,  lie 
took  with  him  some  Marusia  horno  which  ho  had  levied  in 
Africa,  and  a  few  others  that  were  some  te  biin  from  Italy, 
in  all  not  amounting  to  above  a  thousand  men,  and  with 
this  handful  began  his  voyage,  lie  arrived  at  a  p>rl,  in 
Tuscany  called  Tehunon,  mid  an  soon  as  he  was  landed,  pro- 
claimed liberty  to  the  slaves.  The  name  of  Marius  brought 
down  numbers,  tho  ablest  of  which  ho  enlisted  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  bad  a  great  army  en  foot,  with  which  he  filled 
forty  ships." 

Thus  far  Plutarch.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Ma- 
rius found  himself  soon  master  of  Rome. 

These  are  historic  instances.  I  do  not  adduce  them 
that  you  should  blindly  follow  them;  but  simply  that 
you  should  see  how  in  times  past  defeat  has  been 
stayed  and  victory  won  by  a  generous  word  for  free- 
dom. Men  die  and  disappear;  but  the  human  family 
continues  the  same  in  passions  and  fears  as  when 
Philip  was  frightened  back  from  Athens,  aud  when 
Marius  was  borne  in  triumph  to  Rome. 

To  these  historic  instances,  let  me  add  an  admitted 
principle  of  the  ancient  Roman  law.  According  to 
that  law,  the  state  of  slavery  might  be  terminated  in 
three  different  manners  :  first,  by  manumission  ;  sec- 
ondly, by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave ;  and,  thirdly,  by 
way  of  punishment  to  the  master.  If  the  master  had 
failed  to  be  a  good  citizen,  he  was  punished;  so  that, 
at  the  same  time,  he  should  suffer  in  property,  and 
others  should  gain  what  is  more  than  property — free- 
dom. But  I  do  not  cite  even  this  principle  of  a  time- 
honored  jurisprudence  for  your  government.  I  will 
not  doubt  that,  in  the  unparalleled  circumstances  by 
which  we  are  now  encompassed,  justice  will  be  done. 

Already,  the  way  is  easy.  A  simple  declaration 
that  all  men  coming  within  the  lines  of  the  United 
States  troops  shall  be  regarded  as  freemen,  will  be  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  Constitution,  and  also  with 
precedents.  Tho  Constitution  knows  no  man  as  a 
slave.  It  treats  all  within  its  jurisdiction  as  persons, 
while  the  exceptional  provision  for  the  rendition  of 
persons  held  to  service  or  labor,  you  will  observe,  is 
carefully  confined  to  such  as  have  escaped  into  another 
State.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no 
sanction  under  the  Constitution  for  turning  a  camp 
into  a  slave-pen,  or  for  turning  military  officers  into 
slave-hunters.  Let  this  plain  construction  be  adopt- 
ed, and  then,  as  our  lines  advance,  Ereedom  will  be 
established,  and  our  national  flag,  in  its  march,  will 
wave  with  new  glory. 

A  brave  General,  whom  Massachusetts  has  given  to 
the  country — though  commencing  his  career  with 
prejudices  derived  from  the  pro-slavery  school  of  poli- 
ticians— has  known  how  to  see  this  question  in  its  true 
light.  I  mean,  of  course,  General  Butler.  He  has 
declared,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
Fortress  Monroe,  30th  July,  1861,  with  reference  to 
fugitive  slaves,  that  it  is  his  duty  "to  take  the  same 
care  of  these  men,  women  and  children,  houseless, 
homeless  and  unprovided  for,  as  he  would  of  the 
same  number  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  for 
their  attachment  to  the  Union  had  been  driven  or  al- 
lowed to  flee  from  the  Confederate  States.  These 
words  are  better  for  his  reputation  than  a  victory. 

Another  General,  born  in  Kentucky,  and  living  and 
dying  in  the  South — Major-Geueral  Gaines,  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  United  States — laid  down  the  same  rule  as 
long  ago  as  1838.  It  will  be  found  in  the  documents 
of  Congress.  "  The  military  officer,"  said  he,  "  can  en- 
ter into  no  judicial  examination  of  the  claim  of  one 
man  to  the  bone  and  muscle  of  another  as  property. 
Nor  could  he,  as  a  military  officer,  know  what  the  laws 
of  Florida  were  while  engaged  in  maintaining  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  force  of  arms.  In  such  case,  he 
could  only  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  war;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  laws  of  any  State,  they  must  yield 
to  the  safety  of  the  Federal  Government." 

This  proposition,  though  of  seeming  simplicity, 
would  be  of  incalculable  efficacy,  if  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely enforced.  Then  would  our  camps  become  nur- 
series of  freemen,  and  every  common  soldier  would  be 
a  chain -breaker. 

But  there  is  another  agency  that  may  be  invoked, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  under  the  Constitution,  and 
above  the  Constitution  ;  I  mean  Martial  Law.  It  is 
under  the  Constitution,  because  it  is  distinctly  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  among  the  functions  of 
our  government.  It  is  above  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause, when  set  in  motion,  like  necessity,  it  knows 
no  other  law.  For  the  time,  it  is  law  and  Constitu- 
tion. All  other  agencies,  small  and  great,  executive, 
legislative  and  even  judicial,  are  absorbed  in  this 
transcendent  triune  power,  which  for  the  time  declares 
its  absolute  will,  while  it  holds  alike  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice and  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  The  existence 
of  this  power  nobody  questions.  If  it  hg^fcen  rsr*^ 
exercised  in  our  country,  and  never  "StT  an  extended 
scale,  the  power  none  the  less  has  a  fixed  place  in  our 
political  system.  As  well  strike  out  the  kindred  law 
of  self-defence,  which  belongs  alike  to  States  and  indi- 
viduals. Martial  law  is  only  one  form  of  self-defence. 
That  this  law  might  be  employed  against  slavery 
was  first  proclaimed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  Massachusetts  statesman,  who  was  a  champion 
of  freedom,  John  Quincy  Adams.  His  authority  is 
such,  that  I  content  myself  with  placing  the  law  un- 
der the  sanction  of  his  name,  which  becomes  more 
authoritative  when  we  consider  tho  circumstances 
under  which  the  doctrine  was  put  forth,  repeated,  and 
then  again  vindicated. 

It  was  as  early  as  the  25th  of  May,  1836,  that  Mr. 
Adams  first  expounded  what  he  called  "  The  war 
power  and  treaty-making  power  of  the  Constitution." 
Then  it  wa3  that  he  declared — ■ 

From  the  instant  that  your  slaveholding  States  become 
the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile  or  foreign,  from  that  in- 
stant tho  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  with  which  it 
can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  oession  of  the  Stato  bur- 
dened with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power." 

Again,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1841,  after  many  years 
of  reflection,  and  added  experience  in  public  lite,  he 
terrified  slave-masters  by  showing  that  universal  eman- 
cipation might  he  accomplished  through  this  extraordi- 
nary power. 

Afterward,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1842,  for  the  third 
time,  he  stated  the  doctrine  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  challenged  criticism  or  reply.  I  for- 
bear to  read  the  whole  speech,  though  it  is  worthy  of 
constant  repetition.     An  extract  will  suffice  : — 

"  I  lay  this  down  as  tho  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  tho 
military  authority  takes,  for  the  time,  tho  place  of  all  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  slavery  among  the  rest.  Under  that 
state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States 
where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
subject,  not  only  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  commander  of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the  univer- 
sal emancipation  of  the  slaves." 


uples.    The  occasion  <^<>ix 
v  completely  this  monitor 
uyself  wiih  two  Instance 
ancient   Greece   and   the 


And  then  again  ho  asks,  in  words  applicable  to  the 
present  hour: — 

"If  civil  war  come,  if  insurrection  como,  is  this  be- 
leaguered capital,  is  this  besieged  government  to  seo  mil- 
lions of  its  subjects  in  arms,  and  have  no  right  to  break  tho 
fetters  which  they  are  forging  into  swords?  No  !  The 
war  power  of  the  Government  can  sweep  this  institution  into  the 
Gulf." 

The  representatives  of  slavery  fumed  and  raged  at 
these  words,  and  at  their  venerable  author;  but  no- 
body answered  them.  And  they  have  stood  ever  since 
in  the  records  of  Congress,  firm  and  impregnable  as 
adamant. 

In  the  protracted  controversy  which  is  now  drawing 
to  its  close,  Massachusetts  has  done  much.  She  first 
gave  the  example  of  Universal  Freedom  within  her 
borders  ;  and  ever  since  that  early  day,  she  has  borne 
a  leading  part  in  all  efforts  against  slavery.  It  is  her 
children  who  have  never  failed  in  tins  cause,  where 
anything  was  to  be  done,  whether  by  word  or  deed. 
Massachusetts  has  for  years  borne  the  burthen  of  this 
discussion,  and  also  the  heavier  burthen  of  obloquy, 
Which  has  long  rested  upon  all  who  pleaded  for  the 
Slave.  It  is  .Massachusetts,  who,  wilh  patriotic  ardor, 
fire!  leaped  to  the  rescue,  when  the  Capital  was  men- 
aced by  slavery,  and  by  a  happy  coincidence,  on  the 
l'.lth  April  of  this  year,  consecrated  herself  anew  by 
the  blood  of  her  children  ;  thus  being  at  the  same  time 
first  to  do  and  livst  to  sutler.  Il  was  also  a  Massachu- 
setts General  who  (lrsl  in  this  conflict  proclaimed  that 
our  camps  could  not  contain  a  slave  ;  and  il  was  an  il- 
lustrious Massachusetts  statesman  who  first  unfolded 
the  beneficent  principle  by  virtue  of  which,  constitu- 
tionally, legally,  and  without  excess  of  any  kind,  tho 
President  or  a  Commanding  General  may  become 
more  fchau  a.  conqueror,  even  a  Liberator. 

Massachusetts  will  be  false  Co  herself,  if  she  fails  at 
this  moment.  And  yel.  1  would  not  he  misunderstood. 
Feeling  most  profoundly,  that  there  is  now  an  oppor- 
tunity, SUCh  as  rarely  QCOUra  in  human  annals,  for  in- 
calculable good  Seeing  clearly  licit  then-  is  eue  sp>|, 
like  the  heel  of  Aehilles.  where  this  great  rebellion 
ui:iy  be  WOUnded  to  death  — I  calmly  deliver  the  whole 

question  to  the  judgment  of  those  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility rests,  contenting  myself  with  reminding 
von  that  there  are  times  when  not  la  .I./  carries  with  it 
a  greater  responsibility  than  te  act.     it  Is  enough  tor 

us   lo  review    the   unquestioned   power  of  the  gOVerU 

inonl,  to  handle  for  ;i  moment  its  mighty  weapons, 
which  are  yet  allowed  to  dumber,  without  assuming 


to  declare  that  the  hour  has  come  when  they  shall 
II::   Ii  against  the  iky. 

But  may  a  good  Providence  save  our  Government 
from  that  everlasting  regret  which  must  ensue  if  a 
great  opportunity  is  lost  by  which  all  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  war  shall  be  staunched — by  which  pros- 
perity shall  be  again  established,  and  peace  be  linked 
for  ever  with  liberty.  Saul  was  Cursed  for  not  bow- 
ing Agag  in  pieces  when  in  his  hands,  and  Aliab  wan 
cursed  for  not  destroying  lienhadad.  Let  no  such 
curses  ever  descend  upon  our  Government. 

"  So  many  slaves,  so  many  enemies  ! "  Unless  this 
nncieiit  proverb  has  ceased  to  he  true,  there  are  now 
four  millions  of  enemies  intermingled  with  the  rebels; 
being  four  millions  of  allies  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Can  we  a tlbrd  to  reject  this  natural  alliance, 
Inspired  by  a  common  interest,  anil  consecraterl  by 
humanity  1  There  is  another  motive  to  such  an  alli- 
ance which  cannot  be  forgotten.  Without  it,  insurrec- 
tion will  be  inevitable,  ami  when  it  conies,  it  will  be 
wild  and  lawless.  This  should  be  prevented,  if  pos- 
sible. But  if  Liberty  does  not  come  from  the  tranquil 
and  beneficent  action  of  the  Government,  it  will  come 
in  blood,  amidst  the  confusion  of  familieB.  All  this 
was  foreseen  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  when,  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1808,  he  called  upon  his  nobles  to 
unite  with  him  in  Emancipation,  "  which,"  he  nobly 
declared,  "ought  to  begin  from  above,  to  the  end  that 
it  may  not  come  from  below;"  and  now,  this  very 
year,  twenty  millions  of  Russian  serfs  have  peaceful- 
ly passed  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Cheered  by 
this  great  example,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  beyan  from 
above. 

There  is  another  practical  advantage  where  the  ac- 
tion proceeds  from  the  Government.  The  interests 
of  loyal  citizens  can  he  protected.  Compensation 
may  relieve  the  hardships  of  individual  cases.  Nor 
can  I  object.  Never  should  any  question  of  money 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  human  freedom.  Better 
an  empty  treasury  than  a  single  slave.  A  bridge  of 
gold  would  be  cheap,  if  demanded  by  the  retreating 
fiend. 

Fellow-citizens — I  have  spoken  frankly;  for  such 
has  always  been  my  habit.  And  never  was  there 
greater  need  of  frankness.  Let  patriots  understand 
each  other,  and  they  cannot  widely  differ.  All  will 
unite  in  sustaining  the  Government,  and  in  driving 
back  the  rebels.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by  any  half 
way  measures,  or  by  any  lukewarm  conduct.  l)o  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  Slavery,  no  matter  what  its 
tones  of  persuasion.  Believe  me,  its  friendship  is 
more  deadly  than  its  enmity.  If  you  are  wise,  pru- 
dent, conservative,  practical,  you  will  strike  quick 
and  hard — strike,  too,  where  the  blow  will  be  most 
felt — sirike  at  the  main-spring  of  the  rebellion.  Strike 
in  the  name  of  the  Union,  which  only  in  this  way  can 
be  restored — in  the  name  of  Peace,  which  is  vain 
without  Union — and  in  the  name  of  Liberty  also, 
which  will  bring  both  Peace  aud  Union  in  her  glori- 
ous train. 

ft^jf^  Of  this  dispassionate  and  statesmanlike  speech, 
the  sham  democratic,  sham  loyal,  sham  patriotic  Bos- 
ton Post  speaks  iu  the  following  Billingsgate  style  : — 

"  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  at  Worcester  yesterday  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
the  declaration  of  Congress,  and  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  war — overflowing  with  the  same  narrow,  bitter 
and  unconstitutional  sentiments  that  have  done  so  muck 
to  briny  our  present  misfortunes  upon  us,  and  which  tend 
to  render  the  restoration  of  the  Union  impossible.  If 
such  views  as  he  advances  governed  the  action  of  the 
Administration,  not  a  brigade  could  be  leapt  in  the  field, 
or  money  enough  raised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  buy  breeches  and  gaiters  for  a  demayoyue  Sena- 
tor. For  such  men  as  Sumner  and  his  ilk  do  not  fight 
nor  pay — they  only  brawl,  and  deserve  to  be  treated 
as  were  old  scolds  in  days  past — ducked  ii 


Rev.  Jambs  Freeman*  Clakke  said  he  had  two 
resolutions  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Sumner's  speech,  which 
he  wished  to  present  to  the  Convention.  He  did  not 
desire  in  any  way  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  per- 
son not  belonging  to  the  Republican  party,  who  had 
come  into  this  Convention  under  the  liberal  terms  of 
its  call.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  time 
for  speaking  has  passed,  and  that  this  is  the  time  for 
action  only.  We  believe  that,  while  engaged  in  war, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  bring  up  any  questions  upon 
which  there  might  be  a  doubt.  But  there  is  one  thing 
we  ought  to  consider.  If  men  are  the  muscles  of  war, 
if  dollars  are  the  sinews  of  war,  ideas  and  convictions 
are  the  nerves  of  war;  and  unless  we  are  fighting  for 
something,  and  know  what  we  are  fighting  for,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  after  a  while  our  courage  will  give 
way.  Every  one  who  comes  from  Washington  repre- 
sents that  the  Government  is  quite  willing  to  carry  on 
the  war  vigorously ;  hut  that  it  wants  to  be  backed  up 
by  the  people.  Now  we  have  a  Convention,  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  ever  held  in  Massachusetts.  Is 
not  this  the  time  and  the  place  for  the  people  to  say  to 
the  Government,  "Go  on;  make  use  of  any  means 
Providence  may  place  in  your  power,  and  we  will 
back  you;  we  will  support  you'"?  I  suppose  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  are  united  upon  two  points  : 
first,  we  don't  mean  this  war,  when  it  terminates, 
shall  leave  us  where  it  found  us,  but  that  it  shall  leave 
us  with  some  guaranty  that  we  shall  not  have  to  do 
the  work  over  again.  I  suppose  we  are  also  agreed 
that  slavery  shall  either  be  annihilated  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  or  shall  be  very  greatly  crippled.  Iu  or- 
der to  show  that  we  are  ready  to  sustain  this  Govern- 
-inentjjie  proposed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Resolved,  That  while  the  pwphx^of-AfTg^husetts 
have  confidence  in  the'wisdom  of  the  Xntionsr^Admm- 
istration,  and  are  ready  hereafter,  as  hitherto,  togTve~- 
their  blood  and  their  treasure  in  answer  to  its  call — 
yet,  believing  that  slavery  is  the  root  and  cause  of 
this  rebetlion,  they  will  rejoice  when  the  time  shall 
come,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Government,  to  remove 
tins  radical  source  of  our  present  evils. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  proper  time  shall  arrive, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  welcome  every  act 
under  the  war  power  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
which  shall  declare  all  the  slaves  within  the  lines  of 
our  armies  to  be  free,  and  accept  their  services  in  de- 
fence of  the  Union — compensating  all  loyal  owners  for 
slaves  thus  emancipated — and  thus  carrying  liberty 
for  all  human  beings  wherever  the  stars  and  stripes 
shall  flow. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Templeton.  I  have  not  the  presump- 
tion to  rise  in  my  place  here  with  any  view  to  discuss 
this  great  question,  with  any  view  to  entertain  this 
Convention ;  but,  sir,  I  will  ask,  before  this  is  put  pre- 
cipitately upon  us,  whether  or  not  this  Convention, 
notwithstanding  gentlemen  have  listeued  to  the  elo- 
quent discourse  of  Mr.  Sumner,  whether  or  not  we 
are  ready  at  this  moment  to  take  this  great  leap.  Sir, 
the  prophetic  mind  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  has 
been  quoted  here,  would  suggest  to  us  delay  until  the 
proper  moment  comes.  {Applause.}  Has  that  mo- 
ment come  ?  ("  Yes  !  yes !  "  "  No !  no !  ")  When  that 
moment  comes,  it  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  the 
oppressed  of  humanity  throughout  the  world.  But  if 
we  declare  it  now,  out  of  time,  it  will  recoil  upon  us, 
and  we  shall  lose  the  ground  we  are  seeking  to  gain. 
Sir,  I  protest.  We  have  gone  as  far,  in  the  resolves 
reported  by  the  Committee,  as  prudence,  policy  or  the 
public  good  requires.  Sir,  let  us  consider  one  moment 
the  attitude  we  are  in.  Whom  do  we  represent  ?  The 
great  State  of  Massachusetts.  Aud  our  views  will  go 
forth  over  the  whole  United  States.  Let  us  not,  by  any 
untimely  word  or  act,  challenge  or  promote  any  feel- 
ing of  hostility.  I  am  for  war,  but  I  would  not  be 
rash. 

Mr.  George  S.  Hale,  of  Boston,  moved  that  the  res  - 
olutions  of  Mr.  Clarke  be  laid  upon  the  table.  ~iEho 
motion  prevailed,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  with- 
out venturing  to  look  them  in  the  face!  Poor  timid, 
halting,  huckstering,  compromising  Republicanism  ! 
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THE     LIBERATOR 


OCTOBER  4. 


0*t*g 


For  tlio  Liberator. 

THE   BEGINNING  OF   THE  END   OF  SLA- 
VERY. 

BUTI/EIl  AND   FREMONT. 
Ben.  Butler  has  made  out  a.  case, 

"Without  a  loyal  flaw, 
By  which  tho  slavo  his  freedom  gets  j 

He  '*  "  contraband  of  War  "  I 

And  Fremont,  too,  o'er  Wostern  plains, 

Proclaims  his  stern  decree, 
That  traitorous  inori,  where  he  bears  sway, 

Shall  let  their  slaves  go  free  !  E.  W.  I. 


NOW, 
.Answer  to  W.  C.  Bryant's  "Not  Yet" — Bv  T.  Hut- 
bebt  Underwood. 
A  "  marvel  of  the  earth  "  indeed  ! 

Our  country  froui  its  greatness  thrown — 
Thrown  dnstward  like  a  blasted  reed — 

Its  pride  laid  low,  its  green  leaves  strown. 
The  traitor's  arm  has  laid  her  low — 
In  vain  the  hopeful  answer,  "  No  ! " 

A  stigma  rests  upon  her  fame- 
Though  still  she's  cherished  in  our  heart — 

The  traitor's  blight,  a  sullied  name  ! 
Yet  cling  to  her  as  once  a  part 

Of  that  which  was  the  "glorious"  Great, 

The  favored  land,  tho  model  State. 

Stern  Truth — of  thoso  who  gavo  this  land 

The  prestige  of  its  former  name — 
Will  say,  "  Its  orring  statesmen  staud 

Convicted  of  tho  present  shame." 
Could  they  the  present  sequence  know, 
They'd  seek  the  deepest  shades  below. 

Because  they  loft  undone  the  task 

Which  God  assigned  them,  then  and  there — 

To  "tear"  from  Slavery-Jits  mask, 
And  drive  it  from  its  cherished  lair— 

Their  judgment  or  their  will  was  wrong, 

"Who  left  this  dragon  to  grow  strong. 

They  bandied  honeyed  words  with  Crime, 

And  made  expediency  of  Sin  ; 
They  left  a  eurso  to  after-time, 

A  curse  that  worketh  now  within 
The  councils  of  this  cheated  land  : 
Their  boasted  ties  are  ropes  of  sand. 

Our  "marts"  are  dead,  our  "iron  ways" 
Are  bendingjwith  their  freight  of  war  ! 

Our  "woods  and  waters"  stand  amazed, 
While  rattles  down  the  crimson  car  ; 

Potomac's  waves  unsanguined  flow, 

Missouri's  sands  are  red  below. 

Our  "  winds  "  are  vocal  with  the  boom 

Of  fate,  and  blood  like  water  flows ! 
Atlantic  hears  the  threatened  doom, 

And  answers  with  his  wail  of  woes  ; 
And  from  the  Mississippi's  flood 
There's  no  response  save  that  of  "  Blood  ! " 

Wo  stand  aghast — "tho  hour  is  nigh," 

When  "Eld's"  green  gobiins,  grinning,  sit 

Close  by  tho  Nation's  face,  and  cry  : 
"  Doomed  country,  welcome  to  the  pit, 

Dug  deep  for  all  who  thus  begin 

The  record  of  their  work  with  sin  !" 

Is  there  an  arm  stretched  down  to  save? 

"  There  is  no  God  !  "  the  fool  replies, 
"  Ho  King  but  Cotton  !  "  and  we  wave 

The  lie  beneath  insulted  skies, 
Give  Slavery  fair  Freedom's  place, 
And  flaunt  the  fraud  in  Heaven's  face. 

The  fire  of  civil  war  to-day 

Has  charred  upon  the  Nation's  brow 

A  brand  no  tears  can  wash  away  ! 
No  compromise  will  answer  now  ! 

There  is  a  God,  and  now  he  jules, 

And  whips  us  with  a  race  of  fools  ! 


GOD'S    AHVIL. 

Pain's  furnace  heat  within  me  quivers, 

God's  breath  upon  the  flame  doth  blow, 
And  all  my  heart  with  anguish  shivers, 
And  trembles  as  the  fiery  glow  ; 
And  yet  I  whisper,  as  God  will, 
And  in  his  hottest  fire  held  still. 

oraes,  and  lays  my  heart,  all  heated, 
ranvil,  minded  ao, 
"Into  his  own  fair  shape  to  beat  it, 

With  his  great  hammer,  blow  on  blow  ; 
And  yet  I  whisper,  as  God  will,  f 
And  at  his  heaviest  blows  hold  still. 

He  takes  my  softened  heart,  and  beats  it  : 

The  sparks  fly  off  at  every  blow  ; 

He  turns  it  o'er  and  o'er,  and  heats  it, 

And  lets  it  cool,  and  makes  it  glow. 

And  yet  I  whisper,  as  God  will, 

And  in  his  mighty  hand  hold  still. 

Why  should  I  murmur  1  for  the  sorrow 

Thus  only  longer  lived  would  be  : 

Its  end  may  come,  and  will  to-morrow, 

When  God  has  done  his  work  in  me. 

So  I  say,  trusting,  as  God  will, 

And,  trusting  to  tho  end,  hold  still. 

He  kindles,  for  my  profit,  purely, 

Affliction's  glowing,  fiery  brand  : 
And  all  his  heaviest  blows  are  surely 
Inflicted  by  a  master  band  : 
So  I  say,  praying,  as  God  will, 
And  hope  in  him,  and  suffer  still. 

BETTEK  LATE  THAU  SEVER. 

Life  is  a  race  where  some  succeed, 

While  others  are  beginning  ; 
'Ti3  luck  at  times,  at  others  speed, 

That  gives  an  early  winning. 
But  if  you  chance  to  fall  behind, 

Ne'er  slacken  your  endeavor, 
But  keep  this  wholesome  truth  in  mind, 

Tis  better  late  than  never. 

If  you  can  kcjp  ahead,  "tis  well, 

—  But  never  trip  your  neighbor  ; 

'Tis  noble  when  you  can  excel 

By  honest,  patient  labor  ; 
But  if  you  are  outstripped  at  last, 

Press  on  as  hold  as  ever  ; 
Remember  though  yon  are  surpassed, 

'Tis  better  late  than  never. 

Ne'er  labor  for  an  idle  boast 

Of  victory  o'er  another  ; 
But  while  you  strive  your  uttermost, 

Deal  fairly  with  a  brother. 
Wbate'cr  your  station,  do  your  best, 

And  hold  your  purpose  ever  ; 
And  if  you  fail  to  beat  the  rest, 

'Tis  better  late  than  never. 

Choose  well  the  path  in  which  yon  run, 

Succeed  by  noble  daring  ; 
Then,  though  the  last,  when  once  'tis  won, 

Your  crown  is  worth  the  wearing. 
Then  never  fret  if  left  behind, 

Nor  slacken  your  endeavor, 
But  ever  keep  this  truth  in  mind — 

'Tis  better  late  than  never. 


DOING    GOOD. 

'Tis  never  too  late  to  do  good  ; 

Wo  all  have  our  time  to  improve  ; 
Tis  doipg  no  more  than  we  should, 

Progressively  onward  to  move. 
'Tis  folly  to  lorrifully  grieve  ; 

Be  hopeful,  and  you  will  be  wise; 
The  lower  the'station  wo  leave, 

Tho  greater  the  morit  to  rise. 

We  all  might  be  better — in  fact, 

More  loving — more  friendly — more  kini 
With  a  little  more  feeling— more  tact — 

To  manage  the  heart  and  tho  mind  ; 
'Tis  noble  to  earnestly  strive 

By  labor  or  learning  to  rise  ; 
Tlio  gem-seeker  deeply  must  divo, 

Or  never  look  out  for  a  prizo. 


LETTER 

To  a  Corporate  Member  of  "  The  American  Board." 

Boston,  Sept.  26,  18G1. 
T.  T.  Handy,  Esq. : 

Sir — I  have  received  from  you,  without  date,  but 
post-marked  Sept.  19th,  18(31,  the  following : — 

"  Send  no  more  of  your  false  and  abusive  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  American  Board  to  me." 
T.  B.  Handy, 
Cleveland,  O." 

A  note  so  brief  and  so  uneourteous,  from  an  entire 
stranger,  leaves  me  at  a  disadvantage  in  replying, 
since  I  cannot  know  from  it  to  which  of  the  following 
classes  you  belong;  whether  you  are  a  determined 
advocate  of  slavery,  and  thus  a  supporter  of  the  Board 
which  supports  it — or  whether  you  are  one  of  that 
large  number  of  well-meaning  and  unsuspecting  peo- 
ple who  have  formed  a  habit  of  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Board,  and  who  unwisely  assume  that  nothing 
is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side — or  whether  you  are  a 
mere  partisan,  entirely  regardless  of  truth  and  right — 
or  whether  you  are  merely  incompetent  to  judge  of 
evidence.  In  either  case,  I  may  properly  seed  you 
the  following  reply  : — 

If  your  expression  "false  and  abusive"  refers 
to  my  book  recently  published  —  "Relation  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  Slavery,"  it  is  utterly  and  doubly  inappro- 
priate, since  all  the  charges  there  made  against  the 
Board  are  proved,  in  the  same  volume,  by  evidence 
drawn  from  its  own  publications.  I  have  been  so  scru- 
pulous, not  only  to  treat  the  Board  justly  in  my  own 
comments,  but  to  enable  every  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self whether  my  accusations  are  well  founded,  that  I 
have  printed,  unabridged,  all  the  documents  they  have 
issued  in  their  Annual  Reports  on  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry; and  these  fully  support  my  charges  against  the 
Board,  namely, — 

1.  They  have  sheltered  slavery  in  their  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  mission-churches,  representing  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  them,  (even 
when  this  includes  the  separation  of  young  children 
from  their  parents,)  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
Christian  character. 

2.  They  have  not  only  suppressed,  and  attempted 
to  conceal  from  their  readers,  certain  remonstrances 
made  by  their  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
against  American  slavery,  (remonstrances  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  injurious  influence  of  slavery  upon 
their  missionary  labors,)  but  they  have  framed  this 
iniquity  into  a  law,  which  still  exists — (No.  42) — 
among  their  "Regulations,"  to  prevent  any  further 
remonstrance  of  this  sort. 

3.  They  have  treated  those  of  their  members  at 
home  who  remonstrated  against  their  complicity  with 
slavery,  first  with  discourteous  silence  and  neglect, 
and  afterwards  with  unjust  and  disingenuous  replies 
and  action. 

4.  They  have  framed  their  "reports  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  deceptive  craftiness,  using,  in  the  very  docu- 
ments which  expressly  permit  the  continuance  ol 
slaveholding  among  their  Indian  church-members, 
general  expressions  unfavorable  to  slavery,  and  thus 
adapted  to  mislead  the  undiscriminating  reader.  Fi- 
nally— 

5.  They  now  hold  the  position  of  giving  their  influ- 
ence in  the  strongest  possible  way  in  aid  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery,  by  having  publicly  recorded  their 
testimony,  in  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1860,  at  Boston, 
that  the  slaveholding  Cherokees  "are  a  Christian 
people." 

All  these  things  are  proved,  by  the  quotation,  una- 
bridged, of  the  Board's  own  documents,  in  the  book 
in  question. 

I  find,  by  reference  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board,  that  you  are  one  of  its  Corporate  members, 
elected  in  1857.  If  your  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  that  body  began  at  that  time,  you  may  very  profita- 
bly study  the  full  history  of  its  complicity  with 
yery  for  forty  years  past,  which  has  been  copied 
from  its  official  documents  into  my  hook.  If,  on  mak- 
ing such  examination,  you  find  any  material  error  in 
my  statements,  and  will  send  me  evidence  really  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  such  error,  in  season  for  the 
second  edition  of  that  book,  I  will  willingly,  nay 
.'.^it  there.  If  you  do  not  accept  this  offer, 
it  will  appearro  candid  examiners  of  this  subject  that 
it  is  your  accusations,  not  mine,  which  are  "  false  and 
abusive." 

Hoping  speedily  to  receive  any  light  which  you  may 
have  to  give  upon  this  important  subject,  I  am,  sin- 
cerely, 

Your  friend  and  servant  for  the  truth, 

CHARLES   K.  WHIPPLE. 


ci  re  i  mi  stances,  to  fight  for  the  slave.  An  hour  before 
going,  one  of  the  recruits  met  opposition  from  a  harsh 
father.  It  was  cool  to  see  Barclay  quietly  pocket  a 
pistol,  and  with  quickened  pace  go  out  to  settle  the 
matter.  It  was  well  tor  all  the  young  recruit  hud  just 
ttled  it  by  a  cross-lot  stampede  lo  join  his  com- 
rades. (1) 

At  Dixon,  Iowa,  wc  held  a  fine  grove  meeting,  where 
for  once,  in  God's  own  temple,  the  people  worshipped 
in  the  service  of  Humanity .  At  this,  anil  other 
conventions,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hlillman,  of  De  Witt,  spoke  with 
great  acceptance  on  Health,  according  to  the  gospel  oi 
Water-Cure.  Mrs.  Campbell  spoke  for  Woman,  her 
Sphere  and  Abilities. 

AtLane.'Illinois,  we  held  a  Convention  the  hottesl 
Sunday  of  the  season.  Evening  sessions  full.  The 
people  are  ready  to  hear.  We  think  Mr.  Pillsbury  is 
right  in  believing  Anti-Slavery  effort  is  now  needed 
more  than  ever.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  Stand- 
still-see-salvation-God  theory.  We  hope  for  a  grand 
Convention  this  fall,  to  tell  the  North-West  that 
"  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  " — our  own 
and  that  of  the  slave.  A  recent  Chicago  Time*  (Doug- 
las) has  specified  [he  Independent.,  Liberator  and  Stand- 
ard as  papers  to  be  suppressed,  and  calls  on  the  Fede- 
ral Government  to  do  it.  The  Slave  Power  stilt  con- 
trols the  North.  Let  it  be  fought  down. 
Cliuton,  Iowa,  Aug.,  1861.  C.  B.  C. 

(1)  Since  this  communication  was  received,  the 
death  of  Barclay  Coppic  has  been  chronicled  in  the 
papers,  he  having  been  killed,  with  many  others,  by 
the  destruction  of  a  railway  train  at  Little  Platte  River 
'n  Missouri,  by  the  falling  of  a  bridge,  the  timbers  o:" 
which  had  been  burned  underneath  the  track,  througl 
the  diabolical  malignity  of  the  seccession  tritors. 


MEETINGS  AT  THE  HOETH-WEST. 

Mr.  Garrison  :  During  July  and  August,  we  have 
had  a  series  of  Sunday  Conventions  and  Anti-Slavery 
Meetings  at  the  North-West.  Although,  in  the  Con- 
ventions, the  Bible  and  Spiritual  questions  were 
prominent,  the  cause  of  Woman  and  the  American 
Slave  was  fully  and  freely  heard.  Mrs.  Frances 
Brown,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  rendered  us  great  assistance. 
At  Tipton,  Iowa,  the  Court-House  was  crowded  during 
several  sessions.  Lawyers  and  priests  attended  ;  and 
one  of  the  former,  (a  dark-complexioned,  hunkerish 
fellow,)  undertook  to  thrust  Amalgamation  on  to  the 
audience,  as  the  moving  spring  of  our  meetings. 
Mrs.  Brown  replied  in  a  manner  that  left  some  to  infer 
that  if  the  said  lawyer's  wife  was  a  white  woman,  he 
was  practically  an  amalgamatiotiist  himself.  He  va- 
mosed. 

At  Iowa  City,  (a  town  of  8000  people,)  the  meetings 
began  in  the  Universalis!  Church,  and  adjourned  to 
Market  Hall,  for  want  of  room.  At  one  session,  Mr. 
Campbell  discussed  the  relation  of  slavery  to  repub- 
lics, showing  from  history  that  the  aristocracy  and 
land  monopoly  which  slavery  always  breeds,  have 
ever  been  the  bane  and  destruction  of  republics,  and 
now  threaten  ours.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Brown, 
with  her  peculiar  theory  that  departed  spirits  have 
originated  the  present  war — fhat  John  Brown  and 
Stephens,  and  Calhoun  and  Jackson,  (murderer  of 
Ellsworth,)  all  "still  live,"  and  are  still  fighting  in 
the  American  battle.  Passing  the  merits  of  this  theo- 
ry, Mrs.  Brown  did  herself  great  credit  by  the  expose 
of  the  wickedness  of  slavery,  by  her  gallant  defence 
of  John  Brown,  and  by  her  thrilling  appeal  to  the  au- 
dience to  still  "sue  for  simple  justice"  for  the  slave. 
And  some  of  us  felt,  that  if  our  countrymen  did  not 
"act  right,  and  grant  his  claim," 

"  By  tho  great  God  that  mndo  all  things, 
We'll  fight  tilt  from  our  bones  our  flesh  be  hacked." 

Mrs.  Brown  has  none  of  the  highfalnlin  Spiritualism- 
she  speaks  (with  her  eyes  open)  good  practical  sense  ; 
and  although  her  pet  topics  are  Spiritualism  and  the 
Cause  of  Woman,  yet  she  is  thoroughly  anti-slavery, 
anil  will  not  assist  in  Conventions,  except  where  all 
liberal  minds  on  all  radieal  subjects  can  be  heard. 

At  Springdale  wc  enjoyed  hospitalities  at  friend 
Maxon's,  where  John  Brown's  famous  eleven  (Ste- 
phens, Ralph,  Cook,  &e.,)  drilled  for  three  months  pre- 
vious to  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair.  We  saw  their 
portraits  about  the  room,  and  looked  with  awe  on  an 
old  wooden  sword — a  relic  of  the  severe  discipline 
they  experienced  that  famous  winter  of  '58  and  '6'J. 

Barclay  Coppic  (who  escaped  from  Harper's  Ferry- 
when  Cook  was  taken)  attended  our  meetings  at 
Springdale.  He  was  on  his  way  to  join  Montgomery 
and  John  Brown,  Jr.,  in  Kansas.  Barclay  is  said  lo 
have  been  moody  and  sad  lill  the  war  broke  out.  His 
brother  had  been  hung,  and  our  Governor's  requisi- 
tion hung  over  his  head  for  a  year,  threatening  in 
hand  him  over  to  Virginia.  But  since  the  war  begun, 
Gov.  Kirkwood  has  voluntarily  and  unsolicited  re- 
called his  requisition  for  Coppic.  [Item  :  Of  what 
"damned  stuff'"  are  theso  Governors  made  f  or  is 
the  trouble  in  their  making  up'!)  We  saw  Barclay 
in  good  spirits,  collecting  his  recruits  of  true  men. 
Wc  saw  him  leave  with  four— one,  of  sixty  sum- 
mers— as  true  as  steel,  leaving  a  good  home  in  good 


MEETING   AT   ST.   MAST'S   LAKE. 

St.  Maky's  Lake,  (Mich.)  Sept.  16,  1861. 
Mr.  Garrison  : 

Dear  Fhie.nd — On  Sunday,  the  15th  inst,  at  2  - 
o'clock,  P.  M-,  a  great  concourse  of  citizens,  from 
Battle  Creek  and  vicinity,  assembled  for  divine  ser 
vice  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  at  the  Steam  Saw-Mil; 
on  St.  Mary's  Lake.  The  scene  was  full  of  inspire 
tion.  Unlike  many  parts  of  Michigan,  this  is  a  coun 
try  of  hill  and  dale,  and,  just  here,  the  beautiful  little 
lake,  well  named  St.  Mary's,  nestling  itself  so  lovingly 
amid  the  trees  of  the  forest,  so  secure,  so  pure — re 
fleeting  from  its  polished  bosom  all  the  beauty  ol 
sky  and  shore — gives  life  and  glory  to  the  landscape. 
Nature  has  indeed  been  lavish  of  her  bounty,  and  the 
hand  of  man  has  not  been  wanting  to  3Ud  attractions 
to  this ■  charming  spot.  Seven  years  ago,  it  was  all 
wilderness — to-day,  the  hundreds  of  cultivated  acres 
around  St.  Mary's,  the  orchards,  the  fields  of  wheat 
and  clover,  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  great  Steam 
Saw-Mill,  the  Water-Cure  establishment,  in  whose  hall 
both  heart  and  foot  keep  time  to  the  merry  music 
of  the  violin,  and  the  beautiful  home  of  Henry  Wil- 
lis— the  animating  spirit  of  the  whole — is  proof  that  il 
man  is  not  a  creator,  he  is  at  least  a  maker. 

The  occasion,  too,  was  inspiring.  "When  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up — when  the  rev- 
olutionary ploughshare  is  opening  the  heart  and  soul 
of  man  to  the  light  and  waimth  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness and  Truth,  it  is  the  time,  above  all  others,  to 
broadcast  the  seed  which  shall  yield  the  glad  harvest 
of  universal  liberty.  So  it  seemed,  to  one. who  look 
cd  at  that  audience,  composed  of  people  of  various 
politics  and  various  theological  creeds,  and  beheld 
their  eager,  thirsty  spirits  drinking  in  the  word  ol 
life  and  salvation. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was,  The  War — Its 
Cause  and  Cwre— and,  as  our  noble  friend  Henry  C, 
Wright,  with  deep-toned  voice,  and  powerful,  thrilling 
words,  opened  up  the  theme,  and  showed  the  Cause  to 
be  Slavery,  and  its  Cure  Emancipation,  the  hearts  ol 
the  people  were  with  him  as  the  heart  of  one  man. 

He  said — Slavery  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  war. 
Our  fathers,  North  and  South,  built,  at  common  cost 
and  for  common  occupancy,  a  great  national  temple. 
They  agreed  that  the  majority  should  govern  in  this 
temple.  For  seventy  years  the  South,  by  the  aid  OS 
her  friends  at  the  North,  had  always  carried  the  ma 
jority  for  slavery,  and  the  North  had  submitted  loy- 
ally and  patieutly  to  this  rule.  The  slaveholders 
threatened  that  if  the  friends  of  liberty  even  sought 
to  obtain  the  majority  in  favor  of  freedom  and  free  insti- 
tutions, this  temple  should  be  thrown  down — there 
should  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another — the  Union 
should  be  dissolved,  and  the  United  States  blotted 
from  the  map  of  nations.  Yet  the  friends  of  freedom 
dared  to  wage  this  forbidden  war  of  Ideas,  and  it  final 
ly  culminated  in  a  victory  at  the  ballot-box.  Hatl 
they  not  a  right  so  to  do  ?  and  should  not  the  South 
have  submitted,  as  the  North  had  so  long  done  I 
This  was  "  the  head  and  front  of  our  offending."  The 
only  political  offence  the  North  ever  gave  to  the 
South  was  this  finally  successful  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  majority  for  freedom.  And  now  the  South  en- 
deavors to  subvert  the  foundations  of  this  common 
temple ;  and  when  the  North  would  prevent  its  de- 
struction, cries  out,  Coercion  !  State  Rights  !  She 
clutches  at  the  Northern  throat,  and  says,  Hands  off! 
you  are  invading  my  right  to  take  your  life-btood ! 
Keep  still !  all  I  ask  is  to  be  let  alone  1 

Never  was  there  such  a  civil  war  as  this  ;  so  sud 
den,  so  overwhelming,  so  causelessly  forced  upon  a 
nation,  so  brutally  waged.  The  South  has  been  pre 
paring  for  years — that  just  so  soon  as  the  war  of  Ideas 
should  culminate  in  a  victory  at  the  ballot-box,  she 
should  inaugurate  a  war  of  bullets.  The  stake  is, 
freedom  or  slavery  for  the  whole  nation  and  the  whole 
continent.  What  is  all  this  outlay  for — four  hun- 
dred thousand  men  on  the  altar  of  the  Union  1  Do 
you  mean  liberty,  or  slavery  1  What  is  all  this  blood 
and  treasure  to  be  expended  for?  Merely  to  patch  up 
a  hollow  peace  for  a  day,  or  to  tear  up  the  root  and 
branch  of  this  tree  of  death  %  Will  you  wait  till  the 
slave  takes  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  1  He  has 
been  taught  to  disregard  all  rights  of  person,  of  fam- 
ily, of  property — all  these  have  been  denied  him  by 
the  laws  of  the  land — wrested  from  him  ;  nothing  has 
been  held  sacred  ;  and  now  if  he  should  turn  and  prac- 
tise upon  his  master  the  lesson  he  has  taught  him, 
could  you  wonder,  and  would  you  dare  to  cry  out  at 
his  brutality  1 

The  South  means  slavery.  She  hates  free  speech, 
a  free  press,  free  schools,  and  freemen.  She  is  true  to 
slavery — be  you  true  to  freedom  !  Let  the  question 
be  settled  now,  and  for  all  coming  time,  whether  free- 
dom shall  rule  this  great  continent,  or  slavery.  Cir- 
culate petitions  !  See  to  it  that  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy,  proclaim  free- 
dom to  all  the  slaves,  and  this  war  will  come  to  an  end 
in  three  months.  Declare  that  the  cause  of  this  war 
shall  be  rooted  out.  Make  the  star-spangled  banner 
the  banner  of  freedom,  universal  freedom,  Let  your 
watchword  be — Resistance  to  slavery  is  obedience  to 
God !     Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  1 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Wright  read  the 
strong  Resolutions  presented  below,  and,  after  some 
animated  discussions  by  several  present,  they  were 
carried  heartily  and  unanimously. 

There  was  present  a  Congregational  minister,  who 
declined  voting;  and,  on  being  invited  to  speak,  came 
forward,  and  honestly  stated  that,  though  the  Resolu- 
tions contained  his  own  sentiments — sentiments  which 
he  hud  designed  lo  embody  and  present  to  his  people 
on  the  approaching  ihiy  of  National  Fast— he  had  not 
voted  for  them,  because  it  was  the.  holy  Sabbath — the 
day  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Cod,  for  divine  serviee. 
lie  deemed  the  war  so  righteous  that  he  could,  if 
necessary,  go  forth  to  battle  on  the  Lord's  day — could 
draw  his  sword,  or  load  his  musket,  or  point  the  rilled 
cannot  at  the  enemy  of  his  country  on  the  Sabbath,  ami 
feel  that  he  was  doing  God  service  ;  but  he  could  not 
vote  political  (!)  Resolutions  on  that  day,  because  there 
were  other  dnys  of  the  week  in  which  to  attend  lo  poli- 
tics, and  no  necessity  existed  for  so  using  Sunday  ! 
Mr.  Wright  replied  to  him  by  a  few  weighty  remarks. 
Tin.-  Sabbath,  he  said,  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
fur  the  Sabbath,  it  is  right  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Every  day  should  be  eonse crated  lo  God's  ser- 
vice.    To  rescue  man  from  thu  hell  of  slavery,  and 


save  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  war, 
was  truly  serving  God.  He  marvelled  at  the  hallucina- 
tion which  could  override  the  saeredness  of  the  Sab- 
bath, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  sword,  and  point 
ug  thol'iffed  cannon  to  destroy  men's  lives,  and  deem 
it  a  desecration  of  the  day  to  save  men  from  slavery 
and  war! 

This  little  scene  created  a  lively  interest,  and  called 
(orth  much  after  remark.  One  old  lady,  k;j  years  of 
age — the  mother  of  Dr.  Petcrinun  of  the  Water  <  'me  — 
who  takes  an  intelligent  and  vivid  interest  in  the 
events  of  the  day,  though  of  Orthodox  faith,  Baid  she 
never  thought  she  was  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  had 
never  felt  more  religious  in  her  life;  that  she  wanted 
to  rise  and  vote  for  the  resolutions  with  both  hands, 
and  should  have  done  so,  had  she  not  been  lame. 
Another  friend  remarked  that,  admitting  the  especial 
sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  it  had  been  pronounced 
right  to  lift  an  ox  from  the  pit  on  that  day,  and  this  ox 
was  too  heavy  to  lift  alone.  We  wanted  all  the  help 
we  could  get,  and  could  obtain  more  on  that  day  than 
any  other. 

On  the  whole,  we  did  not  regret  this  little  discus- 
sion of  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  it  was  not  to  he  used  for  man,  it 
had  better  secede. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  : — 
Resolved,  That  slavery  is  the  cause,  and  emancipation 
the  only  cure  of  the  present  war,  and  the  sooner  these 
lacts  are  recognized  and  acted  on,  the  sooner  will  the 
war  he  ended. 

Resolved,  That  the  responsibility  of  the  existence 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  anguish  and  suffering,  and  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasui-c,  resulting  from  it,  rests 
.  solely  with  the  slaveholders  and  their  allies. 

Resolved,  That  the  only  cause  of  political  offence 
•  the  people  of  the  North  have  ever  given  to  the  slave- 
I  holders  of  the  South,  consists  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
and  maintain  the  rule  of  the  majority  in  favor  of  freedom 
■  and  free  institutions,  over  the  rule  of  the  minority  in 
>  favor  of  slavery  and  slave  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  no  rebel  State  and  no  rebel   indi- 
[  vidual  have  any  constitutional  rights  which  loyal  citi- 
zens are  bound   to  respect,  inasmuch  as  those  who, 
;   by   arms   and  blood  seek  its  overthrow,  are  not  en- 
titled to  protection  of  property  or  person  under  the 
Constitution. 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  heart!!}'  approves  the 
act  of  Major-General  Fremont  in  proclaiming  liberty 
to  the  slaves  of  all  the  rebels  in  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  one  united  call  should  go  up  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  President,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  all  the  slaves  in  every  rebel  State,  and 
to  the  slaves  of  all  the  rebel  individuals  of  all  the 
States,  as  the  speediest  and  most  riglntcous  and  con- 
stitutional means  of  ending  the  war,  and  securing  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  the  nation  and  the  continent. 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  war  power,  should  be  urged  by  all  who  would 
bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  issue  in  favor 
of  liberty,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  rebel 
States,  and  of  all  the  rebel  individuals  in  all  the  States, 
North  as  well  as  South,  and  apply  it  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

HENRY  WILLIS,   Chairman. 
C.  Eupiiemia  Cochban,  Secretary. 


THE   PE0PEE   VIEW. 

"Procrastination  is  the.  thief  of  lime" — "  Time  is  money.'' 

"Representatives  and   direct  taxes  shall  be  appoT     i 
tioned  among  the  several  Sijiiis,  according  to  their 
Bpectivc  uumbers,  which  shall  be  determined  byaddi 

to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  three-fifths  of 
Other  persons,  except  Indians  not  taxed." — U.  S.  V 
sti.iuii.on. 


THE  WAE  AHD  ITS  0AHSE. 

All  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  our  great 
national  conflict  lies  in  fully  comprehending  and  re- 
moving the  underlying  cause.  Politicians  may  dodge 
it,  as  they  play  the  games  of  politics  and  war.  Tli 
President,  statesmen,  and  military  chieftains  may  seek 
to  evade  it,  to  suit  their  political  proclivities,  or  in 
deference  to  pro-slavery  interests,  as  they  are  forced 
to  grapple  with  it  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty. 
The  people  may  discuss  and  mourn  over  it,  and  indi 
vidual  citizens  may  plan  its  removal;  yet  alt  this  is 
only  the  preliminary  but  necessary  stage  in  the  great 
business  of  finally  removing  it. 

■  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  citizen! 
of  every  political  and  religious  creed  throughout  the 
Northern  States  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  fully  up 
to  the  belief,  however  they  may  think  it  expedient  to 
act,  that  sla yery  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  gigantic 
contest  iu  which  we  are  now  engaged.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is,  no  doubt,  true  in  the  Border  States,  and 
even  in  the  seceded  States  themselves.  This  feeliir 
is  growing  every  day.  While  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
the  marshalling  hosts  in  both  sections  of  the  country 
the  question  unceasingly  arises  in  avery  mind,  "  Why 
all  this  array  of  military  force?  "  and  the  response 
comes  with  renewed  emphasis,  "both  when  we  wake 
and  when  we  sleep" — Slavery,  SLAVERY! 

Mistaken  men  in  the  South,  so  thoroughly  edu- 
cated into  the  destructive  and  untenable  doctrines  of 
the  divinity  of  slavery  and  of  State  rights,  and  ambi- 
tious and  wicked  conspirators,  are  gratuitously  in- 
structing us  every  day.  Immense  losses  of  Southern 
debts,  the  wanton  destruction  of  public  and  private 
property,  the  persecutions  of  innocent  citizens, — in 
short,  the  terror  which  reigns  in  the  rebel  S'tates, 
only  equalled  by  the  French  reign  of  terror, — arc  all 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  villany  which  comes 
of  slavery. 

Made  fully  aware  of  the  bearing  which  the  "insti- 
tution "  has  on  our  present  national  troubles,  we  need 
have  no  fears  of  the  result.  The  great  material  in- 
terests of  this  and  other  civilized  countries  are  directly 
interested  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  remove  it;  the 
noblest  sentiments  and  impulses  of  untold  millions 
would  receive  new  life  at  its  downfall ;  the  best  civili- 
zation of  the  age  would  rejoice  at  its  overthrow,  while 
God  on  his  throne  and  in  his  providence  is  using  most 
unerringly  such  instrumentalities  among  the  good 
and  bad  as  He  knows  will  best  compass  his  divine 
ends,  by  securing  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  all. 

Let  us,  then,  work  on.  Signs  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  nation  to  a  nobler  career  gleam  out  over  every 
mountain-top,  and  up  every  valley,  throughout  the 
regions  of  "our  intense  mental  life,  and  hid  us  hope  on. 
That  this  nation  can  never  be  reconstructed  with  sla- 
very in  it  is  certain.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  American 
slavery  is  doomed;  but  precisely  when,  or  by  what 
methods,  none  can  know,  Under  tho  war-cry  of 
"  Down  with  the  Rebels,  and  preserve  the  Union  !  "  or 
under  the  still  more  grateful  and  direct  one  to  most  of 
us,  No  Union  till  slavery  ends,  it  is  still  certain  as  any 
unaccomplished  fact  can  be,  that  tha.  future  Union  will 
be  one  of  Free.  States. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  look  back.  It  were  vain  to  say 
how  far  from  the  wish  or  intention  of  the  wildest  Abo- 
litionist, that  the  abolition  of  slavery  should  have  been 
consummated  by  any  other  than  wise  measures  of 
peace.  A  foul  conspiracy  has  thrust  a  war  upon  us. 
In  self-defence,  we  must  take  up  the  gauntlet.  Till 
the  last  expiring  traitor  bites  the  dust,  or  breaks  his 
sword,  let  the  war  go  vigorously  on  to  its  final  results. 

In  the  meantime,  tho  men  who  remain  at  honrc, 
while  so  many  noble  fathers  and  sons  grasp  the  sword 
in  defence  of  all  that  is  dear,  can  perform  no  more 
useful  task,  through  press  and  pulpit,  by  wayside  and 
by  the  fireside,  and  in  all  the  methods  of  human  inter- 
course, to  intensify  nnd  arouse  the  holy  instinct  of 
freedom,  and,  finally,  to  concentrate  it  in  the  hand  of 
the  Government  when  slavery,  with  its  villanies,  shall 
by  its  outstretched  arm  he  swept  away  like  chaff. 

With  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  stultified  and 
nnprogressive  souls,  whose  function  and  destiny  seem 
to  be  to  fill  up  the  fag-end  of  every  great  movement 
that  "hath  a  stomach  iu't" — the  Rip  Van  Winkles  of 
tho  nation,  the  growlers  and  grumblers  whose  highest 
conception  of  government  lies  in  grasping  at.  (he  loaves 
and  fishes,  and  in  putting  down  "agitators  "  scores  of 
years  after  the  thing  agitated  shall  have  passed  into 
oblivion— witn  this  solitary  exception,  the  great  publio 
is  alive  and  active,  both  as  to  the  war  and  its  unmis- 
takable causes.  Better  that  the  bones  of  the  patriot 
soldier  should  whiten  a  thousand  battle-fields,  and  our 
treasures  be  poured  Into  the  sea,  than  to  imperil  our 
future  liberties  by  the  barbarous  intrusion  of  slavery  ! 
Peace,  to  he  permanent,  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
stern  regard  to  the  diclittes  of  justice  and  Immunity. 

W. 


A  brief  examination  of  the  tendency  of  this  vital 
article  in  our  national  charter  indicates  the  constitu- 
tional establishment  of  two  co-ordinate  cardinal  rules 
on  two  very  important  subjects,  viz.,  representation 
and  taxation.  As  was  contended  by  our  Fathers  ol 
1776,  these  twin  principles  should  not  be  divorced,  ac- 
tually nor  virtually,  but  should  go  together  hand  in  j 
hand.  We  find  it  distinctly  enunciated  near  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Constitution  as  our  guiding  policy  on 
these  points.  The  strict  observance  of  these  was  em- 
phatically demanded  of  Great  Britain  towards  us,  and 
our  revolutionary  sires  emphatically,  by  self-sacrifice, 
enjoined  it  upon  us  and  our  posterity. 

Now,  the  "three-fifths"  mentioned  above  can  be 
no  other  than  the  slaves.  Every  slave  State  is,  ac- 
cordingly, represented  in  Congress  on  a  basis  wherein 
every  slave,  male  and  female,  minor  and  adult,  is 
reckoned  lo  be  three-fifths  of  a  free  person.  If  South 
Carolina  has  275,000  free  persons  and  400,000  slaves, 
she  has  a  representable  population  of  275,000  x  240,000, 
or  three-fifths  of  400,000.  Added  together,  515,000 
constituents  are  the  result.  If  the  national  ratio  be 
103,000  to  a  representative,  she  is  entitled  to  five  rep- 
resentatives. On  the  contrary,  Vermont's  320,000  free 
persons  would  yield  but  three  representatives.  So 
much  does  alleged  property,  in  this  country,  prevail 
ver  man,  not  only  out-numbering  him,  but  out-voting 
and  out-influencing  him. 

But,  direct  taxes,  as  well  and  by  the  same  authority 
representation,  are  to  be  assessed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  If  the  slave  States  had  bequeathed  and 
secured  to  them  the  advantage  of  slave  representation, 
as  no  more  than  right  that  they  should  bear  the 
disadvantage  of  slave  taxation.  Like  the  two  jars, 
from  which  Jupiter  distributed  good  and  ill  among 
mankind,  these  two  antagonisms  were  yoked  together. 
Therefore,  if  a  direct  tax  of  40,000,000  is  to  be  assessed 
on  the  nation  of  thirty  millions  people,  South  Caro- 
lina's 515,000  representable  inhabitants  should  pay  one 
fifty-eighth  of  the  sum,  or  §690,000,  while  Vermont's 
320,000  people  should  pay  one  ninety -fourth  part  of  it, 
or  §126,000. 

Such  being  the  practical  Constitutional  requisition, 
is  it  not  clear  that  the  products  of  slave  labor  are  taxed 
in  those  States,  if  the  slave  himself  he  not?  If  he  be 
not,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  the  slave  owner'.* 
exemption  therefrom,  if  the  slave  he  adjudged  proper- 
ty. Such  exemption  increases  the  burden  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  inhabitant  of  the  same  State;  for,  by  tllf 
Constitution,  the  whole  State  is  doomed  according  h 
its  population,  free  and  slave.  Is  this  just?  Shoulii 
seven  or  eight  million  non-slaveholders  be  saddled  by 
the  extra  tax  which  only  400,000  slaveholders  thu.- 
draw  upon  the  State  as  its  proportion  ?  And  is  lb. 
extra  representation  awarded  to  them  any  way  equa: 
to  the  disadvantage  which  pays  for  it  1  Is  not  tin- 
slaveholder  the  actual  one  who  reaps  the  advantag< 
both  of  the  representation  and  of  the  slave  exemption  * 
The  non-slaveholder's  interest  is  the  same  as  any  othe* 
non-slaveholder's  interest,  whether  he  live  North  o- 
South,  If  the  slave  be  taxed,  as  well  as  the  plantation 
and  its  fruits,  he  is  directly  national  property  as  we.- 
as  State  property,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  as  he  i- 
partially  man  for  the  sake  of  representation.  At  an;. 
rate,  the  slave  is  indirectly  taxed,  since  his  profits  con 
stitute  part  or  all  his  holder's  income.  This  income  v 
taxed  as  such,  and  the  real  estate  he  buys  therewith  i- 
also  taxed.  The  slave  labor  supports  the  holder,  h. 
he  loyal  or  disloyal;  and  this  labor  is  all  forwdiich  tin 
slave  is  generally  kept.  It  is  virtually,  therefore,  tin 
slave  himself,  and  it  is  taxed  both  by  State  and  nation 
Thus,  even  overlooking  the  facts  that  the  slave  i 
supporting  the  holder  while  absent  on  a  campaigt 
against  the  government,  and  producing  means  to  equi, 
him  with  arms  and  ammunition,  why  is  not  the  slaYi 
amenable  to  confiscation  as  property  of  the  rebel  hold 
er,  who  has  avowed  his  disconnection  with  and  hostii 
ity  to  the  government  1  He  has  not  only  forfeited  a^ 
right  to  its  protection  by  his  traitorous  course,  bii' 
spurns  the  idea  of  its  protection,  and  disclaims  the  an 
thority  of  its  constitutionally  elected  officers,  whosi 
election,  too,  was  effected  through  his  own  exclusiv 
conduct  and  indiscreet  mismanagement.  His  ever; 
act  is  self-condemnatory. 

Still,  how  came  the  slave  to  be  property,  and  when 
is  lie  so  considered  1  By  State  laws.  Law  determine- 
what  shall  be  conventional  property.  Who  enact  th< 
laws?  Legislators.  They  constitute  the  State  gov 
eminent.  They  can  repeal  them.  Their  legal  valid 
ity,  therefore,  resides  in  the  option  of  this  State  gov 
ernment.  If  therefore  the  government  be  disbanded, 
as  in  Maryland,  where  is  the  slavery  tenure  ?  It  is  in 
virtual  suspension.  Apply  this  to  Alabama  and  Louis 
iana.  They  have  rebelled  and  withdrawn  their  govern* 
ments.  Let  these  be  disbanded,  and  not  a  sufficiency 
of  loyal  people  will  be  therein  to  elect  a  loyal  gov- 
ernment. Has  the  national  government,  which  insists 
they  yet  belong  to  the  Union,  no  right  to  release  the 
slaves,  when  it  cannot  but  see  that  the  holding  of  these 
is  the  actual  cause  of  our  difficulty,  endangering  the 
vitality  of  the  Union  %  That  this  difficulty  is  liable  to 
be  repeated  ad  infinitum,  so  long  as  slavery  exists '/ 
Shall  we  learn  nothing  from  experience,  and  shut  our 
eyes  to  her  lessons  ?  She  presents  us  one  of  her  most 
impressive  precepts,  in  the  ordeal  now  before  us. 
Nature  joins  her  in  the  lesson,  and  admonishes  us  that 
like  causes  are  followed  by  like  effects.  These  are 
two  infallible  teachers,  and  are  worth  heeding.  Nor 
will  they  be  neglected  with  impunity.  And  since  the 
object  is  to  restore  the  Union,  and  to  establish  it  on  a 
permanent  basis,  which  we  see  it  was  not  before, 
proper  means  should  be  employed.  One  of  them  is 
the  removal  of  the  offending  cause. 

Especially,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  war 
may  at  some  time  make  it  expedient  or  necessary  to 
emancipate,  what  matters  it  whether  it  be  done  now 
or  two  years  hence;  whether  we  do  it  as  freemen 
voluntarily,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  our  pos- 
terity, or  as  slaves  to  England,  France,  or  the  South, 
forcing  us  to  do  it  ?  The  sooner  it  is  done,  the  sooner 
will  the  war  and  its  long  train  of  disasters  and  evils  be 
arrested,  as  all  traitors  should  be.  If  it  may  be  done 
by  and  by,  it  is  possible.  If  possible  then,  it  is  now. 
And  it  is  resolved  into  a  mere  question  of  time.  One 
would  think  that  the  dangers  attending  its  delay,  and 
the  certain  benefits  of  its  achievement,  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  influence  a  government,  desirous  to  re- 
lieve, establish,  and  benefit  itself  and  the  people  for 
whom  it  acts,  to  inaugurate  the  national  reform  at  once. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  Confederates  are  perpe- 
trating high  treason,  and  that  Congress  only  has  power 
tn  determine  what  its  punishment  shall  be.  This  is  so 
generally  expressed  that  it  includes  seasons  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war.  Therefore,  the  President  feels  con- 
stitutionally bound  to  await  the  action  of  that  body, 
next  December,  on  this  vital  and  precarious  point, 
when  he  would  hardly  consult  the  same  instrument  for 
authority  to  appoint  a  Governor  over  a  Territory. 
Put,  emancipation  would  no  more  be  entirely  punish- 
ment to  traitors,  except  incidentally,  than  the  destruc- 
tive eruption  of  a  volcano  is  a  mere  judgment.  The 
one  would  be  likewise  a  blessing  and  a  debt  long  due 
In  the  nation,  88  the  volcano  would  he  a  physical  safety- 
valve  to  the  globe.  Both  would  prevent  future  earth- 
quakes of  greater  devastation.  It  would  promote  lib- 
erty, the  vital  essence  of  a  Republic. 

It  is  a  very  serious  question,  then,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  whether  il  is  even  warrantable,  not  to 
sjiy  judicious,  to  procrastinate  a  salutary  measure, 
When  decisive  action  is  requisite  to  enforce  il  ;  whether 
it  is  advisable  tO  defer  In  traitors,  either  to  punish  or 
lo  reward,  if  the  public  safety,  peace  and  welfare  sooner 
dfllBftnd  action  for  themselves.     The  only  sure  way  of 

disarming  the  wasp  or  hornet  Ja  to  pull  out  iis  Bting, 

not  as  a  punishment  to  the  insect,  but  as  self-proteo- 
lion  for  yourself.  The  best.  w:iy  to  disarm  an  enemy 
is   to  deprive  him   of  his   resources;  and   is  not  this 


[justifiable,  when  that  enemy  Is  the  aggresaoH  Noth- 
'  in.!/  ran  be  more  self-evident-  National  preservation 
constitutes  the  tenor  of  the  national  Constitution,  and 

I  is  the  very  first  and  suprc national  law. 

Once  more,  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Republican 
party  is,  that  Congress  baa  a  right  to  prohibit  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  a  territory;  and  some  contend 
that  a  State  wilh  slavery  is  not  a  republican  form  of 
government  which  the   United  States  guaranwes  to 

every  State  in  the  Union.  Now,  the  territory  is  a 
candidate  to  become  a  State;  ami  if  the  above  tenet 
is  eonstitutiottttl,  Congress  has  a  right  to  insist  upon 
every  new  State  to  be  free  from  slavery.  .  If  so,  as 
equality  is  a  perogative  of  each  and  every  State,  and 
the  standard  to  be  observed  among  all  of  them, — the 
'  citizens  of  one  State  to  have  equal  rights  with  those 
I  of  every  other  State, — Congress  has  a  right  to  make 
old  States  free  as  well  ns  new  ones.  By  this  tenet, 
the  real  action  of  Congress  is  only  preparatory  to 
qualify  the  territory  for  admission  as  a  State  with  a 
republican  form  of  government.  If  such  then  as  coif- 
tain  no  slavery  are  alone  endowed  with  this  republican 
form,  no  others  can  be,  and  the  duty  of  emancipation 
is  incumbent  on  the  administrative  party,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  asserted  professions.  The  exercise  of 
this  declared  right  is  what  is  chiefiy  feared  by  the 
slaveholding  interest.  M. 


A  LETTER  TO  ENGLAND :  NOT  BT  AN  LL.D. 

My  Dkar  FitiEXD, — I  have  at  length  succeeded 
in  quietly  making  up  my  mind  that  it  is  useless  to 
expect  any  Englishman  to  understand  our  war.  It 
would  seem,  at  first  blush,  that  people  whose  ances- 
tors have  always  been  engaged  in  civil  war  might 
easily  see  that  a  civil  war  here,  of  itself,  neither 
proved  nor  disproved  anything.  Your  Jacobite  trou- 
bles, the  rising  of  '45,  and  the  march  of  Prince.  Char- 
lie upon  Edinburgh,  were  not  held,  1  believe,  to 
prove  the  English  system  a  failure,  nor  show  that  a 
monarchy  is  inadequate  either  to  prevent  or  repress 
disaffection,  treason,  and  rebellion.  Cromwell's  ab- 
solute success  might  have  been  considered  tolerably 
strong  evidence — but.  King  Charles  came  back  again. 
The  landing  and  march  of  Monmouth  is  not — in  this 
country,  at  least — supposed  to  he  a  valid  argument 
against  monarchy;  nor  the  expulsion  of  James,  and 
happy  coronation  of  the  Dutch  Prince  as  English 
King. 

This  nation  is  now,  as  yours  has  been  constantly, 
.gaged  in  civil  war.  The  Government  is  maintain- 
g  itself  against  armed  rebels,  assisted  by  those  who 
dare  everything  but  fighting  against  their  country. 
Yon  in  England  tranquilly  sneer,  and  say  to  us, 
"  Why  don't  you  give  it  up  ?  Your  principle  is  that 
people  shall  do  as  they  want  to." 

No,  my  friend,  you  mistake.  Your  principle  in 
England,  I  believe,  is  that  everybody  shall  do  as  he 
wants  to,  subject  to  the  constitution  of  England. 
Ours  in  America  is  precisely  the  same  :  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  we  know  what  our  Constitution  is,  and 
you  do  not  know  what  yours  is,  for  it  is  only  a  series 
of  precedents.  The  American  principle  is  not  in- 
dividual license,  it  is  constitutional  liberty  ;  and  we 
had  always  supposed  that  of  England  to  be  the  same. 
We  had  supposed,  farther,  that  that  community  of 
political  faith  and  practice  was  the  deepest  bond, 
with  our  community  of  race,  between  us.  We  have 
learned  that  it  was  no  bond  whatever,  and  there  is 
not  a  thoughtful  or  humane  man  in  the  country  who 
does  not  deeply  regret  it. 

You  ask,  why  we  don't  give  it  up  ?  For  the  same 
reason  that  England  didn't  give  it  up  in  any  of  her 
civil  wars — the  necessity  of  national  unity. 

You  ask,  why  we  don't  let  the  rebels  go?  For 
the  same  reason  that,  youwould  not  let  London  go, 
or  Wales,  or  the  County  of  Kent,  even  if  a  majority 
of  those  parts  of  England  should  seriously  wish  to  go. 
For  the  same  reason,  nationally,  that  would  prevent 
you,  individually,  from  suffering  your  body  to  be  cut 
into  two,  or  three,  or  thirty-four  pieces. 

If  London  or  Yorkshire  should  defy  the  English 
Government,  we  should  do  exactly  what  you  have 
done,  if  wo  should  declare  you  and  those  rebels  equal- 
ly belligerents,  and  hold  ourselves  neutral,  and  in 
every  way  sneer  at  the  blundering  crash  of  the  im- 
possible English  monarchy,  which  from  its  beginning 
has  been  only  awaiting  this  day.  We  might  have 
sent  sensation  reporters  to  describe  battles  they  did 
not  see.  We  might  have  jeere'd  that,  if  the  English 
Government  were  waging  a  war  for  the  miners  or 
the  factory  operatives,  we  could  haVe  had  some  symT" 
pathy,  but  a  purely  political  war  was  perfectly  drea- 
ry, and  futile,  and  stupid.  If  you  said  to  us  that  the 
surest  and  most  radical  reforms  of  every  kind  were 
dependent  upon  order  and  government,  while  every 
man's  life,  liberty,  and  property  were  imperiled  by 
anarchy,  we  might  have  stared  at  yon,  and  said,  "I 
dare  say  ;  but  you've  made  your  bed,  and  you  mustn't 
squirm  at  lying  in  it." 

These  things,  mutatis  mutandis,  you  have  done 
and  do.  Of  course,  it  is  not  every  Englishman  w'  o 
says  or  thinks  so.  It  is  not  every  newspaper;  for 
your  Daily  News  and  Star,  and  others  have  been  no 
less  eloquent  in  their  statement  than  just  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  case.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
journals  that  we  see  in  this  country,  and  the  official 
voice  of  your  government,  all  speak  in  this  strain. 
We  are  painfully  sensitive,  I  allow,  to  English  criti- 
cism. Mr,  Koebuck's  late  sneer  at  us  is  not  without 
reason.  But  I  think  that  you,  or  any  other  intelli- 
gent man,  will  not,  upon  reflection,  find  it  to  be  al- 
together an  ignoble  susceptibility. 

This  younger  nation,  striking  for  liberty  under  law, 
had  hoped  for  your  sympathy.  Doubtless  we  for- 
got that  you  might  be  unable  at  first  to  understand 
the  bearings  of  the  contest;  and  many  of  us  were 
sure  that,  when  you  saw  just  how  it  was,  your  hesi- 
tating, deprecating,  or  worse  tone  would  change. 
In  that  we  have  been  disappointed.  But  I  think 
that  you  are  the  losers.  I  think  that  you  must  feel 
very  rich  when  you  can  afford  to  lose  so  lightly 
the  treasure  of  a  nation's  sympathy  aud  good-will. 
Good-bye. — Harper's  Weekly. 


MOKE   CONTRABANDS, 

Fortress  Monroe,  Sept.  1G. 

A  party  of  twelve  negroes  came  across  the  river 
yesterday  from  Princess  Ann  County,  Virginia,  in 
open  boats.  They  complained  of  not  having  enough 
to  eat,  and  ill-treatment.  They  have  been  hired  to 
the  frigate  Savannah  as  seamen.  Last  night,  a  party 
of  live  negroes  came  down  the  Chesapeake  in  an 
open  boat,  having  started  from  the  mouth  of  Ware 
River  at  midnight.  They  also  say  that  they  did  not 
have  enough  to  eat,  and  that  violence  was  threat- 
ened them  by  their  masters. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  you  would  be  any  bet- 
ter off  at  Old  Point?" 

"  We  heard  master  say  that  the  Northerners  held 
the  place,  and  wants  colored  men  to  work." 

"  Did  your  master  tell  you  what  would  become  of 
you,  if  you  came  here  V  " 

"Yes;  master  said  the  Yankees  would  work  us 
till  the  war  was  over,  and  then  send  us  back,  or  to 
Cuba  to  be  sold,  or  would  shoot  us,  but  toe  understand 
thai  kind  of  logic." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  going  (o  become  of  you  ? 
Are  you  certain  you  will  be  any  better  off  here 
than  you  were  with  your  master?" 

"  Doivt  know  'xaetly.  but  are  willing  to  take  tlio 
chances.     Guess  'twill  he  all  right,  though." 

This  morning,  another  half-dozen  came  in  from 
Warwick,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  above  Newport. 
News.  They  have  about  the  same  story  to  tell,  and 
represent  the  rebels  as  building  batteries  on  James 
River,  above  our  eueampuieut,  and  have  a  large 
force  in  the  neighborhood. — Con:  N.  }'.  T 


Characteristic  Slang.  Bennett,  of' the  Wwo 
)\>ii-  Hi  raid,  referring  to  the  proceedings  oi'a  select 
meeting  recently  held  in  that  city  to  welcome  Rev. 
Dr.  Cheever  on  his  sale  return  from  England,  says: 

"  We  aelecl  these  specimen  bricks  of  this  abolition, 

love  least  from  the  copious  report  ol  the  Tribune, 
whose  sympathies  and  labors  ore  devoted  to  tho 
a  object  We  denounce  the  whole  affair  and  all 
its  affiliations  as  demoralising,  seditious  and  treason- 
able ;  for  if  it  lie  treason  lo  •  give  aid  and  comfort  to 

ihe  enemy  '  in  this  war,  ii  is  treason  to  be  laboring 

to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  ami  to  stir  un  our  aboli- 
tion fanatics  against  the  administration  charged  with 
the  great  responsibility  of  saving  our  government 

■oni  a  violent  overthrow.     Wo  call  the  attention  oi 

the  government  to  these  seditious  agitators  of  aboli- 
tion.   In  seeking  to  divid( r  loyal  people,  to  di*- 

tract  ^»~  counsels,  and  to  einhari;iss  the  administra- 
tion, they  arc  giving -aid  and  comfort  to  I  lie  enemy,' 
:„,,!  lu-nee  wfi  contend  that-  these  aluuilion  disorgan- 
rs  deserve  no  less  the  reslrainls  of  Port  Lafayette 

than  the  secession  emissaries,  agents  and  co  laborers; 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  pobel  confederates." 
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The  United  States  Constitution  is     a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 


§3f"  "  What  order  of  men  under  tho  moit  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  tho  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  Benatc,  and  in  tho  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-six  States  of  tho  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  the  community,  moro  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  ail,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  tho  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  tho 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  la 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — ■ 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  I* 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  tho 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  tbo  members  of  tho  Conven- 
tion from  tho  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quincv  Adams. 
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A  _WAE   OP   EMANCIPATION. 

A  war  of  emancipation,  if  it  were  a  moral  war 
that  would  seek  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of 
this  country,  when  it  would  be  ibr  the  good  of  all, 
and  by  such  means  as  all  would  be  justified  in  using, 
would  be  to  our  minds.  We  have  been  engaged  in 
it  from  our  boyhood,  and  we  hope  we  shall  be  till 
death.  But  a  war,  a  civil  war,  like  that  in  which 
we  are  engaged  to-day,  for  the  liberation  of  African 
slaves,  would  be  madness  intolerable — folly  and  in- 
sanity such  as  the  world  never  saw.  Still,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  very  many  who  enter  this  war — 
nominally  to  sustain  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion—actually desire  unconstitutionally,  and  by  the 
most  violent  and  bloody  means,  to  overthrow  sla- 
very, when  every  man's  reason  must  teach  him  that 
emancipation  by  such  means  would  be  destructive 
to  whites  and  blacks  alike ;  and  if  they  cannot  so 
gain  emancipation,  then  they  care  nothing  about 
the  Union  or  the  Constitution.  For  four  millions  of 
blacks  to  whom  they  arc  not  allied  by  race,  civiliza- 
tion or  destiny,  and  who  would  not  be  advanced  by 
their  action,  they  would  jeopardize  the  rights,  liber- 
ties and  interests  of  thirty  millions  of  whites,  and 
quench  in  blood  the  light  and  hope  of  the  world,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  best  government  that  God 
ever  vouchsafed  to  man.  We  arc  more  and  more 
convinced  of  this  wide-spread  heresy  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  press  on  the  proclamation  of  Fremont, 
and  the  President's  letter  relating  thereto,  and  also 
by  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  sermons  delivered  on 
Fast  day,  many  of  which  were  simple  abolition 
harangues  which,  reduced  to  the  fewest  words,  would 
read  thus :  "  Emancipation  to  be  gained,  or  the  war 
a  farce."  In  keeping  with  this  idea  is  a  communi- 
cation from  a  citizen  of  this  town,  intelligent  and 
highly  respectable,  which  we  give  to-day  on  our 
first  page.  Extending  to  him  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lication, which  we  never  deny  to  any  respectable 
parties  in  town,  we  still  feel  bound  to  dissent,  abso- 
lutely, from  his  reasonings  and  conclusions. 

Slavery  is  a  monstrous  system  of  tyranny,  in  our 
view,  but  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  war.  Indeed, 
in  three-quarters  of  a  century,  while  other  matters 
caused  insurrections  and  rebellions  in  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  slavery  has 
not  before  been  charged  with  creating  war.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  is  slavery,  or  religion,  or  trade 
that  is  in  dispute,  if  two  sections  of  the  country  dif- 
fer -ipon  it,  and  commence  to  abuse  and  proscribe 
.  "ffirth  other  on  account  of  it,  they  will  finally  come 
to  blows  and  bloodshed.  Slavery  had  its  existence 
before  the  Government,  and  in  forming  the  Consti- 
tution it  secured  certain  rights  and  immunities ;  and 
whatever  that  compact  was,  we  should  abide  by  it, 
not  bating  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  bond.  But,  say 
they,  these  men  are  traitors,  and  have  forfeited  all 
rights;  let  us  take  their  slaves,  and  set  them  free." 
If  we  were  disposed  to  discuss  this  point,  we  should 
say  that,  if  living  under  the  Constitution,  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  for  treason  is  forbid- 
den. If  the  Constitution  is  suspended  by  the  mili- 
tary power,  then  private  property,  except  on  the 
high  seas,  unless  used. in  the  war,  is  exempt  from 
seizure  by  the  rules  of  war.  And  finally,  if  we 
would  not  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  or  the 
rules  of  war,  we  would  leave  slavery  alone  as  an 
act  of  policy  and  an  act  of  humanity- — from  love  to 
ourselves  and  our  children,  and  in  kindness  to  the 
slaves. 

Says  the  writer,  my  "  heart  fails  within  me,  and  I 
don't  care  which  side  prevails,  if  the  slaves  are  not 
set  free."  Then  not  by  love  of  the  Union,  and  of 
our  noble  flag,  the  symbol  of  the  Union ;  not  by 
reverence  for  the  Constitution,  and  the  desire  for 
national  greatness  and  happiness  under  the  Consti- 
tution, as  we  have  enjoyed  them  in  the  past,  is  he 
moved,  but  to  release  from  the  control  of  their  mas- 
ters, four  millions  of  barbarous  blacks,  without  in- 
quiring what  we  shall  do  with  them,  or  they  with 
themselves,  afterwards  !  This  brings  us  down  to  the 
simple  theory  of  Lloyd  Garrison.  Now,  when  such 
shall  be  the  issue,  we  can  tell  him  that  many  a  man's 
heart,  now  strong  for  tbe  Government,  will  sink 
within  him;  and  when  it  is  settled  that  the  policy 
of  Jeff.  Davis  or  Lloyd  Garrison  must  prevail,  mil- 
lions there  are  who  would  not  snap  their  finger  to 
turn  the  scales.  When  emancipation  is  made  the 
issue,  Dr.  Adams  has  truly  said  :  "  We  have  not  be- 
gun to  know  what  trouble  is."  They  look  for  strength 
in  a  decree  of  Abolition  !  What  folly !  It  would 
be  followed  by  dissensions  in  council,  tumult  in 
armies,  emptiness  of  treasury,  treason  in  States,  and 
ruin  everywhere.  There  is  only  one  ground  upon 
which  the  States  and  people  loyal  to-day  can  be 
kept  together  through  the  war,  and  the  country  be 
saved;  and  that  is  in  defence  of  the  Union  as  it 
was  formed  by  our  fathers,  and  of  the  Constitution, 
uumarred  and  unmutilated.  If  in  such  a  war  God's 
providence  overthrows  slavery,  let  it  be  so ;  but  it 
is  no  more  an  object  of  the  war  than  will  be  the 
shooting  off  some  man's  nose,  who  will  lose  it  by  a 
rifle  bullet.  Let  us  take  hold,  one  and  all,  by  sword 
and  pen,  by  rifle  and  human  voice,  by  vote  and 
money,  to  carry  on  the  war,  till  treason  is  subdued. 
If  after  that  there  are  minor  questions  in  dispute, 
whether  they  relate  to  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  or  master  and  servant,  we 
will  consider  them.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof;  and  quite  enough  is  it  for  us  to  pro- 
vide for  the  white  race,  without  going  into  any 
greaj,  humanity  schemes  for  blacks  ;  quite  enough  to 
attend  to  the  well-being  of  America,  without  look- 
ing after  Africa.  One  thing  at  a  time,  and  let 
them  last  the  longer. — Newburyport  Herald. 

All  men  can  sustain  the  war  so  long  as  it  is  a  war 
to  maintain  a  legitimate  Government;  but  a  war  to 
abolish  slavery  is  a  rebellion  against  the  laws  .and 
the  Constitution  as  much  as  that  in  which  Jeff.  Da- 
vis is  engaged  ;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  such  a  war 
the  movers  will  have  no  right  to  complain  if  it  breeds 
rebellion  in  the  North,  and  they  arc  fools  if  they 
think  it  will  result  in  aught  else  than  chaos  and  ruin. 
We  have  a  single  object — to  maintain  a  free 
Constitutional  Government,  and  for  that  object  we 
can  be  united,  and  we  should  be  united  on  that,  for- 
getting all  political  differences,  and  ceasing  all  politi- 
cal proscription,  in  every  loyal  State  of  the  Union. 
—Ibid. 

Charles  Sumner's  speech  will  be  found  on  our  first 
page  to-day.  We  give  it,  not  by  way  of  approval, 
for  it  seems  to  us  tbe  worst  speech  (hat  could  be 
made.  Its  only  influence  will  be  to  distract  and  di- 
vide the  North,  and  raise  up  a  faction  here  against 
the  administration  which  has  declared  for  an  entire- 
ly different  policy ;  while  at  the  South  it  will  kill 
what  little  Union  sentiment  remains,  and  rejoice  the 
rebel  hosts,  giving  them  better  ammunition  for  their 
treason  than  powder  would  be.  What  will  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden and  Mr.  Holt  say  to  this  in  Kentucky? 
What  will  the  Union  men  of  Maryland,  Western 
Virginia  and  Missouri,  who  were  scarcely  able  to 
stand  up  before,  say  to  having  such  a  load  put  upon 


their  shoulders?  What  will  the  conservative  men 
of  the  North,. who  have  supported  the  war  with  the 
single  idea  of  defending  the  national  unity— and 
what  the  bankers  who  have  loaned  money  not  for 
emancipation,  but  for  the  Constitution,  say  to  this 
appeal  from  one  occupying  such  a  position  ?  We 
don't  know  how  it  appears  to  others,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  if  Jeff.  Davis  had  liberty  to  send  his  own 
agent  here  to  do  the  worst  for  us,  he  could  have 
done  nothing  more. 

The  war  can  be  fought  on  no  such  grounds  ;  and 
before  it  closes,  we  shall  discover  that  fact.  We 
were  glad  to  see  that  the  Convention  refused  to  com- 
mit itself  to  his  schemes,  and  therefore  tabled  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Freeman  Clarke,  which  embodied 
the  principles  of  the  address.  We  wish  our  space 
■would  admit  a  fuller  notice  of  Mr.  Sumner's  posi- 
tion ;  perhaps  it  will  to-morrow. — Ibid. 

Mr.  Sumner,  whose  hatred  of  the  white  men  of 
the  South,  not  love  of  the  negro,  has  done  as  much 
as  the  conduct  of  any  Southern  rebel  to  involve 
the  nation  in  its  present  fearful  calamity,  would 
plunge  it  into  still  deeper  horrors  and  distress  by  his 
fanatical  malignity,  aided  by  such  adjuncts  as  the 
extreme  Abolitionist,  the  Itcv.  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Bird,  who  was,  but  a  year  or  two  ago,  attending  a 
Convention  at  Worcester,  called  to  devise  ways  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  Mr.  Moses  Kim- 
ball, the  Know  Nothing  leader  and  negro  militia 
champion.  Men  of  their  mental  cast  and  inclinings 
are  ready  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  bow 
at  his  bidding;  they  are  suited  to  the  position. 
Such  men  may  direct  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
in  Massaehusetts.for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  so 
enervate  the  perceptions  of  the  voters  of  the  State 
as  to  gain  a  permanent  control  of  public  affairs  in 
this  Commonwealth.  Many  of  those  who  have 
cooperated  with  them  are  already  restive  ;  even 
now  they  utter  rebuke  in  a  maniy^and  decided  strain. 
The  Daily  Advertiser  says  : — 

"The  Convention  sought  solely  to  forward  the 
restoration  of  tbe  Constitution  and  the  Union ;  it  had 
no  ulterior  objects,  no  purpose  to  make  tins  work  the 
cloak  under  which  to  carry  out  other  designs,  no  wish 
to  re-open  the  slavery  question  in  a  more  terrible 
shape  than  ever  before.  The  Convention  looked  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
hour, — duties  in  which  all  patriots  can  joinj  and  the 
accomplishment  of  which  will  restore  to  us  a  national 
frame-work,  the  complete  and  final  symmetry  of 
which  they  were  willing  to  leave,  without  violent  and 
unlawful  action  of  their  own,  to  the  ultimate  Provi- 
dence of  God.  The  Convention  did  not,  in  fine, 
either  approve  the  objects  or  sanction  the  views  which 
Mr.  Sumner  laid  before  it,  in  a  speech  which  is  equally 
to  be  condemned,  whether  regarded  as  abstract  po- 
litical doctrine,  or  as  laying  down  a  practical  policy 
for  the  present  crisis.  Those  are  not  the  objects  and 
views  of  Massachusetts  Republicanism;  nor  of  Massa- 
chusetts Unionism, — nor  were  they  the  views  and 
objects  of  the  Convention.  The  latter,  indeed,  by 
the  character  of  its  resolutions -and  of  its  nomina- 
tions, and  by  its  dismissal  of  other  resolutions,  intro- 
duced immediately  after  Mr.  Sumner  closed,  and  ap- 
parently intended  to  test  the  accordance  of  the  Con- 
vention with  his  views, — plainly  manifested  its  aver- 
sion to  the  path  which  he  was  willing  to  tread.  The 
Convention  sought  to  unite  and  not  to  distract  those 
who  have  been  invited  to  join  in  it." 

The  Boston  Journal,  upon  the  same  subject,  uses 
this  language: — 

"  The  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Convention  are 
reflected  in  the  resolutions,  which  are  brief  and  patrL 
otic,  free  from  all  coloring  of  past  issues,  and  emi- 
nently appropriate  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
country.  They  reflect  opinions  which  every  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizen  can  indorse,  and  in  their  hearty 
and  unequivocal  support  of  the  Government  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Nor  was  the  conservatism  and 
patriotism  of  the  Convention  less  conspicuous  in  the 
refusal  to  indorse  the  resolutions  offered  by  Rev. 
James  freeman  Clarke,  approving  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  war  one  of  emancipation.  Even  the  ill-timed 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Sumner  faiied  to  move  the  Conven- 
tion to  indorse  a  policy  fraught  with  consequences 
more  momentous  than  human  foresight  can  penetrate. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Convention  was  pointedly  in 
favor  of  prosecuting  the  war  upon  the  basis  of  respect 
for  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  loyal  slave  States 
— of  making  it  a  war  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  not  for  emancipation." 

This  indicates  a  healthy  tone  of  polities;  a  regard 
for  the  supremacy  of  Jaw,  patriotism  and  common 
sense  over  the  subterfuge  of  party,  the' cant  of  fanati- 
cism, and  the  bigotry  of  the  charlatan.— Boston  Post. 


CHARLES   SUMNER. 

Can  any  patriot  read  the  rhodomontade  of  this 
classic  fanatic  at  the  Worcester  Convention,  without 
a  sense  of  pain,  nausea  and  disgust  ?  He  certainly 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  strait-jacket  for  talking  about 
"  our  present  triumphs — /he  ample  occasion  for  joy  in 
the  victory  already  -won,  which  we  may  especially  enjoy 
on  this  occasion."  What  blatant  nonsense  !  Where 
is  he  going  to  erect  the  "pillars  of  Hercules  to  mark 
the  jirogress  " — at  Bull  Run  or  Lexington  ?  He  re- 
joices that  all  party  divisions  have  ceased,  and  they 
(the  Republicans)  arc  going  to  make  "  Spanish  in- 
fantry "  and  "  Numidian  horse"  of  the  Democrats 
and  Union  men,  and  come  the  Hannibal  over  the 
Southern  rebellion  ! !  He  thinks  we  are  now  "  squan- 
dering life  and  treasure  in  a  vain  masquerade" — who 
does  he  mean,  Fremont  ?  "  The  overthrow  of  slavery 
will  at.  once  make  an  end  of  the  war"  We  must 
carry  "  Africa  into  the  war"  and-  cure  the  disease 
by  emancipation  !  Blue  pills  applied  externally,  I 
suppose,  or  black  draught  ejected  classically  through 
an  Abolition  syringe!!  He  better  catch  "Agag" 
or  "Benhadad"  first,  before  he  talks  about  hewing 
them  to  pieces.  The  heels  of  old  Achilles  were  proba- 
bly not  as  long  as  those  of  some  of  our  modern  Sena- 
tors. Ho  does  not  inform  us  whether  Philip  of 
Macedon  had  rilled  artillery,  minnie  rilles,  revolvers 
and  bowie-knives,  or  whether  Caius  Marins  encoun- 
tered any  masked  batteries  on  lauding  at  Telamon. 
No  doubt  they  were  high  old  times,  but  King  Cotton 
was  not  born,  and  Johnny  Bull  was  not  playing 
neutral  around  the  corner.  Caius  Marius  might 
have  met  the  fate  of  old  John  Brown  if  he  had  lived 
in  these  days,  and  attempted  to  march  into  Dixie 
with  his  "  Marusia  horse  "  and  army  of  a  u  thousand 
men"  marching  "on  to  Richmond!"  Can't  this 
classic  nincompoop  see  any  "  unutterable  woes,  mad- 
ness or  atrocities"  except  those  connected  with  sla- 
very ?  Is  there  no  tyrannical  mv/rpation  except  that 
of  the  slave  oligarchy  ?  Freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  Che  press  have  been  vindicated  with  a 
vengeance  lately  !  What  does  Jeff.  Davis  care 
about  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  when  he  is 
practising  martial  law  and  self-defence,  which  Sum- 
ner says  are  above  the  Constitution  !  Where  is  the 
"  retreating  fend  "  ?  Suppose,  Mr.  Sumner,  after  we 
have  an  empty  treasury,  sacrificed  half  a  million  of 
lives,  and  incurred  a  debt  of  two  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  slavery  should  come  to  an  end,  will  the 
Union  be  restored,  and  the  black  or  white  race  be 
any  happier  or  dwell  in  peace  together?  Does  an- 
cient history  prove  it?  Instead  of  looking  to  an- 
cient history  I'nr  guidance  and  inspiration,  you  had 
better  read  the  Farewell  Address  of 
—Boston  Post.  WASHINGTON. 


FREMONT'S    PROCLAMATION. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  we  not  under 
the  Government  of  Law,  and  not  of  Men?  Is  it 
possible  for  one  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  to  make 
and  unmake  the  law  ?  Has  Gen.  Fremont  any  more 
power  to  decree,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  than 
Gen.  Snooks  ? 

And  yet  the  Abolition  press,  which  set  up  the  idea 
that  this  proclamation  was  the  most  important  event 
of  the  war,  now  howl  at  the  President  tor  modifying 
it,  like  so  many  howling  wolves.  Take  as  a  sample, 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  represents  the  feeling  in 
Chicago  on  reading  the  President's  order,  as  "  one 
of  blank  astonishment  and  dismay."  "No  Sunday, 
in  our  recollection,  has  been  so  broken  by  general 
indignation  and  rage.  The  expression  was  a  com- 
mon one  among  Democrats  and  Republicans,  that 
Bull  Run  was  not  a  circumstance  compared  with  this 
deplorable  mistake."  And  it  called  for  a  public 
meeting  to  petition  the  Government  to  "  adopt  Gen- 
eral Fremont's  policy ! "  Now  the  Chicago  Times 
pronounces  this  statement  as  to  a  general  indigna- 
tion, as  falsehood.  No  doubt  there  was  gnashing  of 
teeth,  but  it  is  the  same  tiger  teeth  that  have  been 
gnawing  at  the  Constitution,  alleging  its  being  a 
covenant  with  hell,  for  years.  It  is  precisely  because 
she  believes  the  Government  means  to  be  true  to  the 
Constitution,  as  well  as  to  the  Union,  that  Kentucky 
is  where  she  is  to-day,  by  the  side  of  the  President, 
with  sword  in  hand  to  uphold  the  standard  of  the 
law,  of  Republican  law,  of  her  own  local  law  as  well 
as  the  organic  law  of  the  nation. 

This  is  the  grand  position  of  Kentucky.  In  what 
does  it  differ  from  the  position  of  the  President  ? 
When  and  where  has  he  pledged  himself  to  war  on 
the  constitutional  rights  of  people  or  States  ?  Does 
not  his  fifteenth  of  April  proclamation  contain,  in 
terms,  an  explicit  pledge  of  protection  to  their 
rights  ?  Does  this  promise  emancipation  of  slaves  ? 
The  President,  in  officially  declaring  General  Fre- 
mont's loosely  worded  proclamation  to  be  under  the 
laws  of  the  land,  discharged  but  his  duty.  Such 
Abolition  railers  at  the  President  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  deserve  unsparing  condemnation.  Their 
appeal  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land 
to  the  policy  of  Gen.  Fremont  is  traitorous  ;  and  the 
movements  of  those  who  dare  to  make  it  deserve  to 
be  watched  with  the  same  keenness  as  those  arc 
watched  who  bring  up  at  Fort  Lafayette. — Boston 
Post.  ^ 

PAHATIO  INCANTATIONS  TO  BAAL. 

Referring  to  the  Anti-Slavery  discourses  from  the 
pulpit,  Fast  Day,  the  brazen-faced  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Post  says  : — 

Party  had  its  say,  also,  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  the 
party  of  extremists.  They,  instead  of  looking  upon 
the  Constitution  and  Union  as  of  the  Providence  of 
God,  as  did  AVashington  and  the  Fathers,  look  upon 
it  as  a  covenant  with  hell;  and  so,  in  lieu  of  invok- 
ing the  God  of  the  Fathers,  they  paid  their  vows  to 
the  Abolition  god;  and  a  few  pulpits  rung  out,  as 
usual,  with  partizan  and  now  disloyal  anathemas  on 
the  South,  on  slaveholders  and  slavery.  Such  fa- 
natic incantations  to  the  Baal  of  Exeter  Hall,  in- 
stead of  exciting  a  devotional  turn,  maddened  hear- 
ers up  to  the  hissing  point.  Good  God  !  what  arc 
these  clerical  partizans  made  of  ?  Is  there  not  hor- 
ror enough  on  the  land  ?  Must  it  also  drink  the  cup 
of  servile  war  ?  Must  they  prattle  forever  about 
things  of  country,  which  they  do  not  understand, 
like  so  many  children  ?  Do  they  reflect  on  what 
an  Abolition  war  would  be  ?  Can't  they  compre- 
hend at  least  the  situation  of  such  States  as  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  ?  the  mo- 
mentous consequence  they  are  in  the  stake  at  issue  ? 
How  can  they  keep  up  the  partisanship  that  wars 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  righteous,  loyal 
men  of  these  States,  and  justify  it  by  an  appeal  to 
the  higher  law  ?  Does  not  patriotism  in  those  States 
rise  to  the  sublime  ?  How  can  these  partizans  in- 
voke fire  and  sword  on  their  homes  ?  What  a  per- 
versity of  duty  !  When  State  legislature  upon  State 
legislature,  Congress,  the  Cabinet  and  the  President, 
are  giving  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  the  war 
is  not  to  subvert  the  social  institutions  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  it  is  astonishing  that  even  fanaticism 
can  be  so  rabid  as  to  inflame  the  public  by  urging 
old  worn-out  party  appeals.  God  inform,  correct 
and  convert  these  party  men  !  They  know  not  what 
they  do,  no  more  than  did  Saul  when  he  stoned  the 
prophets. 

But  the  indignation  that  we  have  heard  expressed 
against  these  utterances  of  the  party  of  the  extrem- 
ists shows  that  the  love  of  the  common  country, 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  placed  next  to  the  love 
of  God,  is  about  to  assert  the  same  supremacy  over 
the  ministerial  demagogue  that  it  has  over  the  ten- 
derest  family  tie.  This  feeling  shows  unmistakably 
the  drifting  of  the  current,  and  it  is  against  all  par 
ties.  It  may  beaffirmed  with  more  confidence  than 
ever,  that  tried  even  by  the  severe  test  of  political 
sermonizing,  Massachusetts  is  more  against  a  parti- 
zan spirit  and  nearer  the  national  days  of  her  revo- 
lutionary patriots  than  she  has  been  since  the  glo- 
rious era  of  Independence ;  that  there  is  more  unan- 
imity in  standing  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Gov- 
ernment than  there  was  in  ordaining  it;  and  that 
all  disloyalty  to  it,  whether  it  comes  from  the  party 
of  Abolitionism  on  the  one  side,  or  of  the  party  of 
Secessionism  on  the  other,  is  frowned  upon  by  the 
good  sense  of  the  community. 


THE  PEIMAEY  CAUSE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

Commenting  upon  an  article  in  the  Tribune,  favor- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  government,  under 
the  war  power,  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Ctmimerce  says  : — 

J.  Anti-Slavery  is  the  primary  cause,  of  the  rebellion. 
But  for  anti-slavery,  there  would  not  now  be  a 
seceded  State,  nor  a  regiment  in  arms  against  the 
Union.  When  the  Tribune  makes  it  plain  that 
slavery,  an  existing,  passive  subject,  is  any  more 
active  than  anti-slavery,  an  aggressive,  revolutionary 
principle,  then  it  might  do  to  tell  men  that  slavery 
was  more  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  than  anti- 
slavery.  It  is  idle  to  reason  in  this  manner.  The 
truth  lies  between  the  two.  The  responsibility  of 
tho  war  rests  on  extreme  men  and  extreme  princi- 
ples on  both  sides.  AVho  has  the  greater  share,  we 
will  not  now  discuss. 

2.  True,  the  Union  men  of  the  South  are  dumb; 
but  proclaim  abolition  as  your  war-cry,  and  their 
sealed  lips  will  open  in  shouts  of  defiance;  you  will 
thereby  make  every  Union'  man  in  the  South  an 
enemy. 

3.  Instead  of  your  proclamation  weakening  the 
Southern  forces,  it  would  add  tenfold  to  their 
strength.  The  very  fact  of  our  adopting  slave  in- 
surrections as  a  part  of  our  war  material  would  for- 
ever  unite  the  slave  States  in  a  war  of  sell -preser- 
vation, whose  cud  we  might,  none  of  us  live  to  sec. 

We  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  Tribune  will  recall 
Ibis  avowal.  We  Beareh  the  pages  of  history  and 
the  revealed  word  of  God,  in  vain  for  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  idea,  or  a  palliation  of  its  atrocity.  (! !  I) 


$  tltttieut. 


LINCOLN  AND  PREM0NT. 

Extract  from  a  very  able  Discourse  delivered  at  Pe- 
terboro',  N.  T-,  Sept.  22d,  1861,  by  Gerrit  Smith, 
and  published  in  full  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Sept.  28 : — 

Of  all  that  has  occurred  to  inspire  me  with  the 
apprehension  that  tho  President's  habit  of  worship- 
ping the  Constitution  and  Slavery  will  never  be 
broken,  and  that  our  country  may  therefore  perish, 
his  recent  treatment  of  Gen.  Fremont  is  chief.  The 
Proclamation  put  forth  by  that  brave  and'judieious 
man  had  awakened,  all  over  the  North,  the  hope 
that  the  policy  of  saving  the  Constitution  and 
Slavery,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  the  country,  was  at 
last  entirely  abandoned.  But  the  President  has  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  Proclamation,  and  blasted  all  the 
hope  it  had  awakened.  Here  again  he  has  invited 
the  remonstrance :  "  Thou  lovest  thine  enemies,  and 
hatest  thy  friends."  Let  me  say  of  the  Proclama- 
tion, that  if  it  is  wrong,  it  is  so  solely  because  the 
exigencies  of  war  did  not  call  for  it.  To  say,  as  the 
President  does,  that  it  is  wrong  because  it  does  not 
correspond  with  a  certain  law  of  Congress,  is  simply 
ridiculous— disgraceful  to  himself,  and  to  the  country 
which  has  called  him  into  his  high  office.  Amid  such 
exigencies  Commanders  are  not  to  look  to  Congress 
for  law.  They  "  are  a  law  unto  themselves."  Least 
of  all  are  they  to  look  to  such  a  poor,  cowardly,  con- 
temptible, absurd  law  as  is  this,  which  the  President 
thrusts  in  the  face  of  Fremont,  and  bids  him  obey. 
The  President  was  reluctant  to  sign  this  law,  because 
it  bore  so  hard  upon  the  rebels.  Whereas,  he  should 
have  refused  to  sign  it,  because  it  bore  no  harder. 
What  a  law  was  this  to  enact  when  the  enemy  was 
at  our  gates  ! — a  law  providing  that  we  might  take 
a  very  little  of  the  enemy's  property,  and  leaving 
the  whole  balance  to  be  used  by  him  for  prosecuting 
the  war  against  us  !  What  is  more  clear  than  that 
both  Congress  and  the  President  are  still  under  the 
spell  of  Slavery,  and  still  bound  up  in  their  educa- 
ted servility  to  it,  and  still  far  from  being  entirely  in 
earnest  in  the  work  of  saving  their  country  !  I 
sometimes  am  tempted  to  wish  that  I  were  not  an 
Abolitionist — that  so  I  might  be  heard  —  for  yet 
awhile  an  Abolitionist  cannot,  must  not  be  heard. 
My  soul  is  sick  of  the  shams  of  this  war.  My  indig- 
nation is  impatient  to  break  forth  in  the  presence  of 
popular  assemblies.  But  on  the  whole,  I  am  content 
to  Be  an  Abolitionist,  and  to  belong  to  that  class 
whijJii,  say  what  you  will  against  it,  will  never  fur- 
nish an  inmate  for  Fort  Lafayette,  nor  for  any  other 
prison  for  traitors.  No,  never  one  of  this  class  will 
be  so  much  as  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 
I  do  not  forget  that  the  Abolitionists  are  esteemed  to 
be  fools.  But  give  me  earnest  folly  in  preference  to 
heartless  wisdom. 

One  reason  why  Abolitionists  arc,  as  Abolitionists, 
saying  so  little  is,  that,  until  the  country  is  up  to  the 
low  point  of  saving  itself,  it  is  vain  to  ask  it  to  save 
the  slave.  When  a  man  is  drunk,  we  do  not  speak 
to  him  of  Christianity.  We  wait  until  he  gets  sober. 
When  he  is  insane,  we  postpone  speaking  to  him  of 
what  sanity  alone  can  comprehend.  Until  our  coun- 
try shall  have  so  far  come  to  herself  as  to  be  willing 
to  defend  herself  by  every  weapon  within  her  reach, 
and  to  reduce  tho  power  of  her  enemy  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  she  will  be  quite  too  low  to  be  reached  by 
Abolition  truth.  That  truth  will  be  to  her  but  as 
"  pearls  before  swine."  We  will  talk  to  no  man  for 
the  slave,  who  is  himself  so  enslaved  to  his  preju- 
dices, or  so  tender  of  the  guilty  interest  of  his  foe, 
as  to  refuse  to  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  offending 
those  prejudices,  or  of  damaging  those  interests. 
Our  first  work  with  that  man  is  to  cure  him  of  his 
idiocy  or  insanity. 

The  course  for  the  President  to  pursue  toward 
Gen.  Fremont  was  a  plain  one.  1.  If  he  had  con- 
fidence in  the  General's  judgment,  he  should  have 
left  him  to  its  free  exercise,  instead  of  exciting  doubts 
of  its  soundness,  and  thereby  impairing  his  prestige 
and  influence.  A  schoolmaster,  correcting  the  writ- 
ten page  of  his  pupil,  illustrates  the  attitude  to  which 
the  President  has  degraded  Fremont  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  and  its  enemy.  No  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent if,  either  in  council  or  battle,  Fremont  shall 
still  be  able  to  have  himself  respected  as  every  com- 
mander needs  be  respected.  2.  If  the  President 
were  so  conceited  as  to  believe  that  he,  sitting  in 
Washington,  knew  more  of  the  wants  of  Missouri 
than  did  Fremont,  who  was  acting  in  Missouri,  then 
he  should  have  recalled  him,  and  supplied  his  place 
with  one  in  whose  wisdom  he  had  more  confidence. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  differences  in  this 
case  between  the  President  and  Fremont  are  resolva- 
ble into  the  single  difference,  that  while  the  one 
does,  like  a  wise  man,  hold  to  the  Commander's  ab- 
solute right,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  dispose,  at 
his  mere  discretion,  of  any  or  all  the  property  of  the 
foe,  the  other,  sadly  perverted  by  his  pro-slavery 
training — if  not,  indeed,  ruinously  so  both  for  him- 
self and  country  —  still  persists  in  qualifying  this 
right.  It  is  for  the  country  to  decide  between  them. 
If  it  goes  with  Fremont  at  this  point,  it  is  saved; 
but  if  with  the  President,  it  is  lost.  It  is  idle  to 
deny  that  this  is  the  real  difference,  and  that  the 
cause  of  it  on  tho  part  of  the  President  is  regard  for 
slaveholding  interests.  If  he  was  so  slow  to  consent 
that  even  Congress  should  provide  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  even  so  small  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Rebels,  how  strongly  must  he  have  been  opposed  to 
sweeping  them  all  away — and  that,  too,  by  also  much 
humbler  authority  !  Again,  if  tho  President  must 
take  exception  to  the  Proclamation,  why  was  it  not 
to  that  part  which  orders  the  sure  and  summary 
shooting  ?  Simply  because  that  is  not  the  part 
which  disturbs  his  long  and  deeply-cherished  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  slave  property.  His  concern  is 
for  such  property  —  not  for  life.  The  President 
seizes  citizens  oven  in  the  free  States,  and  imprisons 
them  without  publicly  preferring  any  charges  against, 
them.  He  suspends  the  habeas  corpus,  even  where 
martial  law  is  not  declared.  All  this  he  does  with- 
out caring  to  have  any  cover  of  law  for  it.  And  in 
all  this  I  admit  that  he  is  right,  emphatically  right. 
But  Slavery  he  holds  is  too  sacred  to  be  touched  but 
in  the  name  of  law  !  Nay,  he  can  hardly  be  brought 
to  sign  a  law  for  touching  it,  even  very  tenderly  ! 
For  God's  sake,  and  man's  sake,  do  I  say — out  with 
this  pro-slavery  education  ! 

I  said  that  the  country  is  the  umpire  between  Ihe 
President  and  Fremont.  It  has  already  shown  itself 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Fremont.  Such  as  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Committee  praise  the  Presi- 
dent; ami  in  having  the  glory  of  such,  he  verily  has 

his  reward.     I  sec  with  amazement  and  sorrow  that 

Mr.  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  is  on  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Knowing  bisfine  talents,  and  his  declarations 
in  favor  of  "no  compromise"  with  the  rebels,  I 
shoulil  once  have  been  glad  to  see  him  in  the  Cabi- 
net. Bui  I  beg  to  know  what  is  compromising  with 
them,  if  exempting  a  part  of  their  property  from 

our  grasp  is  not.  Nay,  I  deny  (and,  earth  over,  the 
court  of  common  sense  will  suslain  my  denial)  that 
the  President  and  Mr.  Holt  are  to  be  regarded  as 
favoring  tho  most  earnest  prosecution  of  tins  war,  so 


long  as  they  will  leave  to  the  foe  the  property  he 
needs  for  furnishing  himself  food,  clothing,  or  other 
means  of  subsistence,  be  this  property  plows,  horses, 
or  anything  else  which  he  claims  and  uses  as  proper- 
ty. That  Mr.  Holt's  soul  is  not  yet  wrought  up  into 
such  prosecution  of  the  war  is  manifest  from  his  call- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  slaves  of  the  Rebels  a  "  deli- 
cate and  perplexing  question."  I  trusted  that  he 
had,  by  this  time,  got  very  far  beyond  that  mile- 
stone— very  far  beyond  feeling  delicacy  or  perplex- 
ity in  depriving  the  rebels  of  any  of  their  property 
or  power.  I  trusted,  in  a  word,  that  he  was  by  this 
time  for  war,  without  any  qualifications  or  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  Holt  illustrates  in  himself  the  mistake  of  hop- 
ing that  men,  brought  up  under  the  befogging  and 
befooling  influences  of  Slavery,  can  ever  be  good  for 
anything  as  statesmen  or  lawyers  on  questions  con- 
nected with  Slavery.  Mr.  Holt  does  not  admit  that 
the  slaves,  which  our  Government  takes  from  the 
Rebels,  do  thereby  become  necessarily  free.  On  the 
contrary,  he  manifestly  believes  that  it  will  be  for 
"  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  or  subsequent 
legislation "  to  decide  whether  they  are  free,  or 
whether  they  have  but  shifted  owners.  Such  is  his 
view  of  the  Constitution,  that  Government  can  be- 
come a  great  slave-owner  under  it— having  millions 
of  slaves  to  hire  out  or  to  sell ! 

The  bare  statement  of  Mr.  Holt's  position  is 
enough  to  show  its  absurdity.  Not  only  is  it  true 
(and  this  Mr.  Holt  will  himself  admit)  that  the 
change  which  the  President's  fingers  (not  Fremont's 
unsoiled  fingers)  put  into  the  Proclamation  has  no 
retroactive  power,  and  that,  therefore,  the  slaves 
whom  he  freed  are  forever  free;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  slaves,  who  under  the  changed  Proclamation 
or  under  the  law  of  Congress  referred  to,  shall  pass 
into  the  hands  of  Government,  will  also  be  forever 
free — at  the  most,  men  being  slaves  under  State  law 
— never  after  they  have  passed  under  Federal  law. 
For  if  it  is  held  that  it  is  the  office  of  Federal  law 
to  enforce  State  law  in  certain  circumstances  against 
slaves,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  held  that  Federal  law 
extends  to  the  making  of  slaves.  Being  but  auxil- 
iary to  the  State  law,  the  Federal  law  can  no  longer 
have  to  do  with  the  case,  after  the  State  law  has  for- 
ever ceased  to  operate  in  it.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  law  has  no  independent  or  original  action 
in  the  case.  In  still  other  words,  when  the  slave 
has  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the  State  law,  he 
has  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  Slavery.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  our  own  State  did,  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  continue  to  hold  in  Slavery  the  slaves 
whom  it  took  from  the  rebels.  It  did — though  it  soou 
acknowledged  their  manhood.  But  the  conclusive 
answer  is— that,  in  that  case,  the  slaves  did  not  pass, 
as  in  this  case,  under  one  law  from  another.  They 
remained  under  the  same  law.  They  changed  own- 
ers without  changing  laws. 

And  Mr.  Holt  says  that  Gen.  Fremont's  Proclama- 
tion "  violates  the  law  of  Congress."  But  just  as 
well  might  he  say  that  it  violates  a  law  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  For,  in  deciding  what  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  called  for  at  his  hands,  Gen.  Fremont 
was  no  more  to  be  guided  by  a  law  of  Congress  than 
by  a  law  of  Parliament.  Those  exigencies  and  his 
power  to  meet  them  belonged  to  a  sphere  where  the 
civil  law  was  silent.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  single 
out  Mr.  Holt  for  censure.  He  is  only  chiming  in 
with  the  Administration  policy  of  tying  up  the  war 
power  with  Constitutions,  statutes,  and  red  tape. 
What  a  laughing-stock  throughout  the  world  does 
this  war  make  of  American  wisdom  I  It  is  only, 
however,  from  what  Slavery  has  done  to  us  that  our 
wisdom  is  at  so  great  a  discount.  In  other  words,  it 
is  Slavery  only  that  has  made  us  fools.  Take  any 
other  people,  and  compel  them  to  sustain  Slavery, 
and  to  be  mixed  up  with  it — and  they  will  be  as 
great  fools  as  we  are.  By  nature  we  are  as  bright 
as  others.  And,  indeed,  we  are  still  bright  in  all 
those  things  where  Slavery  does  not  control  and  con- 
fuse us. 

GENERAL  FEEMOHT. 

Gen.  Fremont  has  been  ordered  to  modify  his 
proclamation  in  relation  to  the  slaves  of  rebels,  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July,  which  prescribes  that  slaves  assisting 
in  the  rebellion  should  be  forfeited  to  their  masters. 
Gen.  Fremont  had  taken  a  common  sense  view  of 
the  subject,  and  ordered  the  emancipation  of  all 
slaves  held  by  rebels,  because,  while  in  the  hands  of 
rebels,  they  would  certainly  strengthen  the  rebel- 
lion, and  freeing  them  would  as  certainly  weaken  it. 
But  this  has  so  alarmed  our  chicken-hearted  politi- 
cians, that  they  have  procured  an  order  from  the 
President,  requiring  this  modification.  It  may  not 
affect  much,  as  all  depends  upon  the  construction  of 
the  law  at  last.  But  there  is  a  craven  cowardice 
about  such  an  order,  at  this  time,  as  will  stiuk  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  true  men.  It  is  of  no  use  to  mince 
terms  any  longer.  We  are  reaching  a_  crisis  when 
things  should  be  called  by  their  right  names,  and 
men  should  speak  what  they  mean.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  light  this  rebellion,  and  practise  the  trea- 
son to  itself  of  sustaining  slavery  for  the  rebels, 
and  giving  them  the  aid  and  comfort  of  returning 
all  their  fugitive  slaves,  it  is  time  that  we  should 
know  it,  that  we  may  calculate  how  much  of  our 
blood  this  Moloch  demands  as  our  sacrifice,  before 
we  can  have  peace.  Our  people  will  sustain  their 
flag,  at  all  events;  but  this  requiring  of  them  to 
sustain  the  flag  for  us,  and  slavery  for  rebels,  is  such 
a  burden  as  no  other  Government  has  ever  laid  upon 
its  people;  and  it  should  be  required  no  longer. 
Let  the  people  sneak,  and  demand  of  tho  President, 
in  tones  that  will  be  heard  above  the  voice  of  the 
mousing  politicians  who  infest  the  councils  of  the 
Government  with  their  intolerable  cowardice,  that 
this  course  must  cease ;  and  that  they  shall  no  longer 
be  required  to  make  this  fearful  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure  to  sustain  that  monster  evil. — Ashtabula 
Sentinel. 


THE   PRECISE   DIFFERENCE. 

The  difference  between  Fremont  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  simply  one  of  construction  of  an  Act  of 
Congress.     Whether  the  General  or  the  Presidenl 

is  right  iii  regard  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Btatute  of  confiscation,  it  is  obvious  that  Fremont's 
is  the  most  popular  and  practical  view.  The  dif- 
ference is  well  stated  by  the  Worcester  fafladium 
as  follows; — 

"  Gen.  Fremont  interprets  the  law  to  mean  the 
mancipation  of  the-  slaves  of  rebels ;  while  the  pres- 
ent construes  it  to  mean  simply  the  forfeiture  of 
the  slaves.  Fremont  lakes  whatever  the  rebels  hold 
property,  and  Confiscates  it  for  the  Government. 
hi  the  revolted   States,  Slaves  arc  bought,  held,  and 

sold,  the  same  as  any  other  property;  and  whatever 
rebel  property  the  Government  oan  take,  hold,  and 

convey,  (Jen.    Fremont   appropriates   to  the   use   of 

the   Government  after  confiscation.      But  slaves, 

although  recognized  as  property  in  the  rebel  States, 

are  not  what  toe  Government  can  rightfully  take, 

hold,  and  convey.  He  must  take  them ;  but  what 
hall  he  do  with  them  ?     Ho  cannot  hold  or  convey 


them,  for  the  reason  that  the  moment  they  pass  out 
of  the  ownership  of  the  rebel  masters,  and  into  the 
custody  of  the  General  Government,  they  cease  to 
have  value,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  as  property. 
Confiscated  property  is  of  value  to  the  Government ; 
but  when  it  has  no  value  for  use  or  for  sale,  what 
can  the  Government  do  with  it  but  throw  it  aside  as 
worthless?  'That  is  all  that  Gen.  Fremont  has  done, 
or  proposes  to  do,  with  the  slaves  of  rebels — dispose  of 
them  as  valueless  to  the  Government,  and  leave 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Manifestly,  this 
would  be  a  plain  and  palpable  duty  of  Gen.  Fre- 
mont, even  if  no  confiscation  act  had  ever  been  passed. 
A  commander  must  cripple  his  enemy  by  divesting 
him  of  whatever  he  has  that  can  be  employed  by 
the  enemy  against  the  Government.  It  would  be 
Gen.  Fremont's  duty  to  set  free  the  slaves  of  all 
rebels  taken  in  rebellion,  even  if  no  confiscation  act 
had  ever  been  passed ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  his 
duty  under  the  clumsy  statute  of  the  late  session  of 
Congress.  Therefore,  in  any  light  in  which  we  can 
look  upon  the  matter,  the  administration  has  as  little 
ground  for  complaint  against  Gen.  Fremont,  as  it 
would  have  if  his  army  should  appropriate  to  its 
own  use  such  articles  as  it  finds  of  value  on  a  rebel's 
plantation,  and  fling  away  what  it  could  not  use.  It 
is  hoped  that  our  Government  is  not  going  to  invest 
slavery  with  a  character  so  sacred  that  it  cannot  be 
touched  by  the  rules  of  war.  This  is  a  slaveholder's 
rebellion,  and  they  who  have  f  sown  the  whirlwind* 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts." 

FREMONT  FULLY   SUSTAINED. 

Among  the  efforts  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  no 
one  act  has  caused  more  profound  satisfaction  than 
the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Fremont,  emancipating  the 
slaves  of  rebels  in  Missouri.  Friends  of  the  Union  of 
all  parties  hailed  the  act  as  wise,  timely  and  just. 
It  was  refreshing  to  see  a  real  step  in  advance  taken. 
Not  only  did  all  parties  of  loyal  men  sustain  him, 
but  they  commended  him  for  his  sagacity,  boldness 
and  promptitude. 

It  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  rebels  ;  they  felt  that 
it  meant  something.  It  taught  them  that  their  grasp 
on  their  victims  was  less  strong  than  they  believed  it 
was.  Its  moral  effect  was  not  confined  to  one  State. 
It  had  a  ring  that  was  heard  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf.  It  said  to  the  rebel  slaveholders,  "  You  have 
invited  the  overthrow  of  your  cherished  system  by 
your  traitorous  acts,  - 
see  it  accomplished." 

While  the  loyal  peopv    -■-:-:   ih"j  : 
most  holding  a  jubilee  <"■ 
proclamation  of  the  Ge; 
and  mortification  at  so 
Lincoln  objecting  to  the  pmcfcBsjggja*.  - 
went  beyond  the  Con':-    . 
session  of  Congress! 

To  our  mind  the  Act  of  Congress  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  We  may  be  ignorant,  but  we  supposed 
that  martial  law,  while  in  existence,  was  paramount 
fo"aTl  other,  and  that  the  commanding  General  could 
properly  perform  any  act  which  he  considered  of 
urgent  necessity.  In  the  general  approval  of  Fre- ' 
mont's  act,  it  was  hoped  that  the  President  also 
would  give  it  his  emphatic  sanction,  thus  giving  it 
strength,  dignity  and   efficiency. 

It  is  getting  to  be  seen  that  all  hope  of  relief  to 
the  country  is  centered  in  emancipation.  Our  great- 
est statesmen  see  it,  the  patriots  of  Europe  see  it,  and 
reproach  us  for  not  making  it  the  immediate  issue. 
It  is  time  to  make  the  wishes  of  the  people  known  to 
the  Government.  Let-  the  press  and  the  living  voice 
thunder  in  the  ear  of  the  Executive,  that  they  want 
this  contest  terminated  in  the  quickest,  easiest  and 
cheapest  way,  and  that  is  by  emancipation.  The 
people  will  shrink  from  no  burden  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  will  uphold  the  President  in  extreme 
measures,  if  necessary.  They  will  pay  for  the  sla; 
of  loyal  slaveholders.  They  are  but  few  InTiumber, 
while  rebel  slaveholders  deserve  no  tenderness,  but 
rather,  speedy  retribution. — MUford  (N.  H.)  Me~ 
publican. 

THE    SLAVES    OF    REBELS. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  in  the  Con- 
gregationalixt,  written  during  a  visit  to  Cairo  and 
Paducah,  says: — 

"  On  our  way  down  the  river,  we  encountered 
something  worse  than  tidings  of  defeat.  We  felt  the 
chill  and  paralysis  of  moral  defeat,  when  a  paper 
came  on  board,  containing  the  President's  reversal 
of  Fremont's  proclamation.  On  all  the  officers  from 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  with  whom  I  then  and  subse- 
quently conversed,  this  document  fell  like  a  wet 
blanket.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  it  cannot  act  re- 
trospectively, and  that  thousands  whom  Fremont  had 
lawfully  enfranchised  cannot  be  returned  by  the 
President  to  the  bondage  in  which  his  modification 
would  have  kept  them.  The  policy  which  this  act 
betokens  will  kill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  free  States. 
This  may  not  be  so  apparent  if  they  are  cheered  by 
great  successes,  but  if  another  great  defeat  ensues^  - 
they  will  despair  of  God's  favor  unless  they  can  have 
a  new  lead.  The  Administration  will  learn,  sooner 
or  later,  that  the  only  classes  on  whose  support  it 
can  rely  are  those  who,  -with  whatever  differences 
of  opinion,  or  even  of  practise,  about  slavery,  are 
willing  to  see  it  abolished  for  the  most  effectual  suppres- 
sion of  rebellion — and  that  every  attempt  to  catch 
others  will  be  fruitful  only  of  present  weakness  and 
future  disaster." 


A  SEPOY  LANDLOED. 

The  particulars  of  the  destruction  of  a  railroad 
train  near  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  scores  of  innocent 
travellers  met  a  horrible  death,  or  were  so  mutilated 
that  instant  death  would  have  been  a  mercy,  and 
that  this  calamity  was  caused  by  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
slavery  Sepoys  of  that  region,  have  all  been  told. 
But  here  is  a  new  fact  in  relation  to  it,  which  we 
find  in  the  Daily  yebraskiatl : — 

"  In  St.  Joseph,  when  the  bridged"!  rn  in  sr  fiends  ro- 
turiK'd  from  their  work  of  murder,  and  told  of  Hie  de- 
struction they  had  caused,  and  the  hearthstones  they 
had  made  desolate— the  Uvea  destroyed  and  hearts 
broken,  when  the  sad  tidings  should  be  made  known 
to  anxious  friends — the  proprietors  of  the  I'ooiic  EfoMi 
threw  ojhii  their  doors,  oint,  sprmdiiiii  thtir  fnWes  ifith 
rich  food  oiid  cost/y  trims,  incited  them  to  a  f<u<t  such  us 
no  other  body  of  mm  ev#r  partook  of  in  thai  city.  This, 
too,  is  the  very  house  before  which  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  placed,  and  while  the  groans  and  erica 
of  the  Latter  commingled  with  the  lamentations  of 

friends  who  were  searching  amid  the  pile  ol  1-laekened 
and  disfigured  dead  for  the  feces  of  loved  ones,  were 
borne  upon  every  breath  of  air  which  entered  iis 
Open  dOOTB,  and  while  the  spirits  of  the  murdered  dead 
were  hovering  around  the  verv  windows  of  the  l'estivo 
hull." 

It  was  to  make  the  barbarous  population  amena- 
ble to  some  law  suitable  to  their  behavior  that  Qon. 

BVemonl  issued  the  proclamation,  confiscating  their 

property  and  treeing  their  slaves.  Who  will  g*j 
that  anything  that  is  less  stringent,  than  martial  law 
will  restrain  the  evil  passions  ot'  these  pro-slavery 
miscreants  '.'—Chicago  Tribune. 


les 
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A    SOUTH-SIDE    VIEW. 


Among  the  few  persons  who  Beem  to  know  no 
taore  in  this  month  of  October  than  theyknewin  the 
earns  month oflast  year, stands conspicuous  the  Rev. 
Nehemlah  Adams,  E>.  1>.,  of  Boston,  sometimes  pro- 
fanely styled  the  Rev.  Southsida  A.dams.  He  is  noted, 
mainly,  as  the  author  of  two  v«r)  vile  and  disgrace- 
ful pro-slavery  books,  and  as  bavin-'  been  for  many 
years  the  religious  teacher  of  the  late  Mr.  Choate, 
Vivo,  on  the  oocasion  of  some  anniversary  festival  at 
3E3aBe*-stree4  Church,  a  few  roars  ago,  bestowed 
Upon  the  pastor  the  equivocal  compliment  of  saying 
that  he,  Mr  Choate  aforesaid,  had  never  baa  his 
meditations  disturbed  by  anything  in  the  way  of 
pulpit  ministration  which  the  pastor  had  indulged  in. 
The  English  bumpkin  complimented  liis  religious 
teacher  in  a  similar  way  when  lie  said:  "  I  cocks  up 
my  heels,  and  thinks  o'  nothm'  I"  This  reverend  de- 
fender of  slavery  and  persistent  teacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Nothingness  to  his  rich  and  influential  parish- 
loners,  lately  visited  the  White  Mountains,  and  on 
his  return  visited  upon  his  people  the  results  ol  his 
tour,  in  a  sermon  which  readies  us  in  the  columns 
of  The  Boston  Courier.  We  began  to  read  it  with 
'strong  expectations  of  finding  something  rich  and 
j  uicyv  for  almost  the  first  sentence  we  read  was  this : 
*•  For  self-defence  against  each  other,  >f  for  no  other 
reason,  the  North  and  South  must  be  one  people." 
This  is  worthy  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  Irish  blun- 
derer; or  doe's  it  mean  that  war  and  separation  will 
eventually  compel  the  defenders  of  slavery  here  in 
the  Free  States  to  cease  wagging  tongue  and  pen  in 
the  tause  of  barbarism,  and  so  the  South  be  finally 
deprived  of  its  most  willing  auxiliaries  in  its  war 
against  civilization  and  common  sense  ?  Either  way 
the  remark  is  a  curiosity,  and  led  us  to  expect  other 
novel  things  in  the  sermon.  But  we  find  it  made  up 
in  about  equal  proportions  of  foolish  sentimentalism, 
melancholy  fancies,  and  malapropos  similes  drawn 
from  the  White  Mountain  tour,  and  the  repetition, 
id  cautious  but  offensive  form,  of  the  old  pro-slavery 
theories  of  its  author. 

Jt  seems  that  the  Rev.  Southsido  was  relapsing 
-into  a  morbid  state  before  be  started.  "  Feeling 
sick  with  every  day's  report  of  the  war,"  he  says,  "  I 
had  no  heart  to  take  the  usual  vacation  this  Sum- 
mer until  the  time  for  it  was  half  expired.  But  re- 
membering how  bad  a  symptom  as  to  health  is  an 
apathetic  indisposition  to  a  change  of  place  and 
scenes,  I  left  home,"  etc.  No  wonder  he  was  sick 
of  the  war.  For  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  he  bad 
been  preaching  and  book-writing  from  the  satanie 
text,  "  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,1*  trying  to  show  the 
people  that  slavery  was  as  good  a  thing  as  freedom, 
and  on  the  whole  a  little  better,  especially  for  black 
folks.;  and  instead  of  convincing  anybody,  he  had 
found  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  and  ready  for 
deadly  conflict,  on  opposite  sides  of  this  to  him  very 
unimportant  and  insignificant  question.  He  found 
himself  cutoff  from  his  sweet  communings  and  cor- 
respondence with  his  beloved  brethren  of  the  South, 
good  Christians  as  himself,  and  better,  because  more 
patriarchal  and  less  hampered  with  modern  customs 
as  to  the  saereduess  of  family,  marriage,  and  property 
relations.  He  found  infidelity  spreading — infidelity, 
in  his  opinion,  consisting  in  a  disbelief  in  the  right- 
eousness of  slavery,  the  good  effect  of  universal  con- 
cubinage among  four  millions  of  people,  and  the  equi- 
ty of  cheating  laboring  men  out  of  their  wages.  He 
fled  to  the  mountains.  There  be  saw  a  G-pounder 
drawn  by  four  horses  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, and  he  heard  it  fired  in  honor  of  the  opening  of 
the  new#carriage  road  ;  and  because  the  gun  awoke 
no  echo,  but  only  gave  forth  a  sharp  bark,  he  came 
to  the  profound  conclusion  that  "  the  nearer  we  get 
to  heaven,  caunon  are  more  and  more  out  of  place." 
Undoubtedly  the  plains  are  more  favorably  situated 
for  warlike  operations ;  yet  musketry  may  be  used 
in  the  mountains  to  great  advantage,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  echo  is  no  indication  that  Heaven  looks 
unfavorably  upon  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  for 
their  defence.  We  regret  that  the  listener  from  the 
window  of  the  Glen  House  could  get  no  better  les- 
son from  the  cannon.  Next  he  tried  the  mountains, 
and  seems  to  have  had  no  better  luck.  He  found 
several  peaks  which  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Southern  statesmen,  such  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Clay.  "  What  a  story  does  this  con- 
tain (he  ejaculates)  !  what  mighty  witness  and  what 
great  reproof  does  it  bear !  We  were  designed  to 
IU  one  I  These  mountains  have  an  eternal  covenant 
of  baptism  joiuing  the  North  and  South  I  "  Well, 
■i'tii's  is  maudlin  enough!  We  don't  dispute  the  con- 
,  hision,  bust  the  reasoning  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 
YVe  dare  spy  some  sickly  and  moonstruck  Tory  par- 
sons of  the~-iievolutionary  era  used  to  excuse  their 
lack  of  patriotism  by  similar  rhapsodies  over  the  im- 
possibility of  i:-:  "--T»3nemies  of  two  nations,  each 
of  which  had  a  town  of  Boston  and  a  county  of 
Worcester.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name,  but 
not  quite  enough  to  settle  this  war  question. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  proceeded  to  give  us  a  few  statis- 
tics of  travel:  "Five  thousand  people,"  he  says, 
"  have  passed  the  toll-gate  from  the  Glen  to  thtTtojJ 
_  of  Mount  Washington  the  past  Summer."  An  in- 
teresting fact  to  the  hotel  keepers;  and  also  to  the 
public,  as  it  shows  that  there  is  money  left  in  the 
country  for  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  But  the  Doctor 
deduces  a  moral  from  this  fact,  or  rather  from  the 
accompanying  fact,  which  he  states,  viz. :  "  that  few, 
so  few  that  a  child  can  write  them,  were  from  be- 
yond the  free  States."  A  child  might  write  them,  we 
suppose,  if  they  were  many,  only  give  him  time 
enough  ;  but  we  won't  cavil  at  the  language,  in  that 
way.  What  is  the  Doctor's  moral  ?  Why,  that  we 
shall  be  happy  again  when  the  Southerners  revisit 
the  Mountains.  We  confess  we  don't  see  the  logic 
of  this,  any  more  than  of  other  parts  of  the  Doctor's 
discourse.  If  unrestricted  visiting  of  the  White 
Mountains  by  Southern  people  could  not  prevent  the 
ft^mbreaking  out,  how  is  it  going  to  prevent 
new  difficulties  at  any  moment  when  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  shall  again  arouse  itself?  There  has  nev- 
er been  any  lack  of  the  means  of  pacification,  such 
as  the  "  Sable  Cloud,"  and  the  "  South-Side.  View," 
and  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Boston  Courier 
and  the  Cincinnati  Platform,  and  the  precious  olive 
leaves  of  the  Tract  Society.  The  mails  have  been 
free  ;  the  hotels  have  been  open  ;  the  pulpits  have 
been  unrestricted;  Dr.  Adams  has  been  Southward, 
and  Dr.  Fuller  has  come  Northward ;  the  White 
Mountains  and  Newport  have  contributed  their  sky- 
ey and  billowy  influences;  but  all  in  vain.  We  are 
at  war,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  restoration 
of  the  means  of  travel  to  the  Northward  will  bring 
peace  to  us.  When  McClellan  registers  his  name 
in  Richmond,  Wool  in  Charleston,  and  Fremont  in 
!New  Orleans,  we  shall  begin  to  have  hopes  of  a  res- 
toration of  pacific  relations. 

The  war  seems  to  Dr.  Adams  to  be  quite  acci- 
dental. According  to  his  notion,  it  was  a  speech 
which  somebody  made  in  Montgomery  the  night  of 
the  capture  of  Sumter,  which  left  the  North  no  alter- 
native but  war.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty,  how- 
ever, lies  far  back  of  that.  It  is,  not  slavery,  but 
^anti-slavery;  in  other  words,  "  the  great  original  of 
all. this  trouble  is  the  conscientious  opposition  of  the 
people  of  the  free  States  to  the  relation  of  ownership 
in  man."  And,  of  course,  the  Dr.'s  remedy  is  the 
cessation  of  this  conscientious  opposition.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  effectual,  if  there  were  not  in- 
superable obstacles  in  the  way.  Conscience,  is  a 
hard  thing  to  overcome;  and  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  embodied  in  the  free  State  Constitutions  ex- 
press the  settled  convictions  of  the  people,  so  that 
there  is  no  hope  whatever  that  they  will  be  rooted 
out  by  sermons,  books  of  travel,  or  religio-political 
novels  of  the  sable-cloud  stamp.  And  none  but  a 
lunatic  would  suppose  that  a  war  like  this,  with  its 
loss  of  life  and  treasure,  would  help  bring  about  any 
such  modification  of  opinion  as  Dr.  Adams  dee 
necessary.  His  theory  of  the  result  of  the  war  is 
that  we  shall  let  the  South  alone  hereafter,  and 
leave  to  Frovidence  the  question  as  to  the  destiny  of 
the  slaves.  The  North,  he  says,  must  adopt  such 
views  as  the  candid  Christian  people  of  the  South 
generally  entertain,  or  consent  that  they  shall,  un- 
molested, perpetuate  or  change  their  social  state; 
and  if  the  latter,  in  their  own  time  and  way.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  slaveholders  have  mafic 
war  upon  us,  not  because  we  have  meddled  with 
their  institution,  but  because  we  have  taken  precau- 
tions that  it  shall  not  meddle  with  and  destroy  us, 
this  is  refreshingly  cool,  and  shows  thai,  the  preach- 
er who  is  undertaking  to  find  a  solution  of  our  trou- 
blesisnot  only  prepared  for  any  degradation  to  which 
tiie  slaveholders  may  ask  us  to  submit,  but  eager  to 
consent  to  it.  He  thinks  that  the  North  is  wrong 
and  the  South  right,  and  he  hopes  that  the.  result  of 
the  contest  will  be,  not  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
the  free  ideas  and  institution.-;  of  the  North,  but.  the 
toleration  of  the  patriarchal  institution  throughout 
the  country.  In  fact,  slavery  is  Dr.  Adams's  ebony 
idol.  He  graciously  concedes  that  the  Lord  may, 
if  He  sees  fit,  do  away  with  it ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
his  ideas  of  the  Divine  wisdom  will  be  very  greatly 
diminished  if  He  docs.  And  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
.to  alluw  that  the  slaveholders,  in  their  own  time, 


■iay  do  away  with  it,  if  they  please.  But  if  the 
.'orthern  people  make  the  war  a  war  for  einuncipa- 
on,  every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  likely  to  be 
i  the  condition  of  Missouri  !  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
eoplc  of  the  North  take  advantage  of  the  war  to 
mi  a  blow  or  let  a  blow  be  aimed  at  what  every  man 
ot  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  or  an  Adams,  knows  to  be 
!ie  sole  cause  of  the  war,  the  pro-slavery  men,  with 
he  priests  at  their  head,  will  resist,  and  rally  to 
iavery's  defence.  It  is  painful  to  witness  such  fa- 
laticism  for  slavery  in  a  New  England  clergyman  ; 
hut  it  is  quite  harmless.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  people,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  licretolbre  pro-slavery  classes, 
would  gladly  welcome  an  opportunity  to  do  away 
with  slavery.  Poll  Essex-street  Church  itself,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro-slavery  priest  would 
find  himself  in  a  meagre  minority. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


A   SAD   STOKY. 


®fc* 


i  (  *  Y  K  t  0  V . 


Ho  TTiiiou  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY.  OCT.  11,  1861, 


The  following  narrative  is  given  hy  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 2d.     The  scene  occurred  at  Camp  Holt,  by  the 

Falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  Ky.  The  story  it- 
self will  touch  every  heart  susceptible  of  Christian  or 
honorable  feeling.  The  Union  force  at  the  Falls  is 
composed  entirely  of  Kerittickians  : — 

This  morning,  as  some  of  Capt.  Stone's  men  were 
bathing  in  a  river,  they  saw  a  negro,  spent  and  al- 
most drowned,  struggling  towards  them  across  the 
rapids.  They  saved  him  from  a  watery  grave,  and 
brought  him,  naked  as  he  was  born,  to  headquarters. 
Here  some  old  clothes,  and  some  bread  and  meat, 
the  first  he  had  taken  for  more  than  a  week,  were 
given  him,  and  then  he  was  ordered  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself. 

The  fugitive's  name  is  Goree,  He  is  a  slave,  and 
was  the  body-servant  of  Lieut.  Col.  Bob.  Johnson  of 
the  rebel  Camp  Boone.  Goree  ran  away  from  him 
for  being  beaten  without  offence,  aud  after  adven- 
tures enough  to  make  an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  ar- 
rived at  daylight  this  morning  on  the  bank  of  the 
friendly  Ohio.  But  he  was  not  yet  safe.  So,  pulling 
off  lits  clothes  and  wrapping  them  around  his  head, 
he  plunged  into  the  river,  and  struck  out  boldly  for 
the  further  shore,  distant  almost  a  mile.  The  swift 
current  swept  him  down  among  the  rocks  and  break- 
ers ;  his  heavy  turban  became  saturated,  and  threat- 
ened to  sink  him;  he  was  bruised  and  cut  horribly 
by  the  jagged  .granite  of  the  Falls.  He  struggled 
manfully  rather  than  part  with  his  clothes,  his  little 
earthly  al! ;  but  finding  that  he  must  choose  between 
death  and  nakedness,  he  concluded  to  take  the  lat- 
ter, and  so  set  his  wardrobe  adrift.  He  continued  to 
flounder  on  towards  freedom's  bank,  now  sucked  un- 
der by  the  powerful  eddies,  now  swept  forward 
with  frightful  rapidity  by  the  current,  or  dashed  bard 
against  the  rocks.  He  must  have  perished  if  Stone's 
men  had  not  drawn  him  from  the  river. 

His  surprise  and  distress  at  finding  himself  in  camp 
may  be.  imagined.  He  supposed  he  would  instantly 
be  returned  "away  down  m  Dixie's  land,"  for  his 
master  had  told  him  that  Lincoln's  soldiers  caught 
all  runaway  niggers  and  sold  them  down  South  again. 
Poor  Goree,  I  pity  him.  As  I  write,  he  is  crying  as 
though  his  heart  would  break,  and  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted. 

Goree  is  a  really  intelligent  lad.  He  can  read 
and  spell  and  write  as  well  as  any  boy  of  his  age  in 
the  land  ;  and  if  he  had  but  a  white  skin,  he  might 
make  a  respectable  man.  But,  like  all  Ins  unfortu- 
nate race,  he  has  no  resting  in  this  life,  and  his  only 
future  lies  in  the  vale  of  shadows  beyond  the  tomb. 
Amid  his  sobs,  he  implores  that  be  may  not  be  sent 
back  to  the  brutal  Johnson.  He  says  he  does  not 
care  what  becomes  of  him,  so  that  he  is  not  returned 
to  him.  But  he  will  be  returned.  As  I  write,  a  ser- 
geant and  squad  have  him  in  their  midst,  and  are 
marching  him  back  to  slavery! 


"  I  /hi/  litis  down  ns  tlic  Inn-  of  nations.  1  say  that  the 
military  authority  takes,for  tin:  time,  Vie  place  of  all  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  slavery  amovy  tlte  rest.  Under  that 
state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  inn- shut  tin  States 
inhere  slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
subject,  in''  only  'I"'  President  of  the  United  States,  hut.  the 
commander  of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the  universal 
emancipation  of  the  si, ices." 

"  From  tin:  instant  thai  your  slaveholding  States  beecrm 
the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile  or  foreign,  from  that  in- 
stant thi-  mir  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  in  which  it. 
can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  the  State  bur- 
dened with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power." 

"If  civil,  war  come,  if  insurrection  come,  is  this  be- 
leaguered capital,  is  this  besieged  government  to  see.  mil- 
lions of  its  subjects  in  arms,  ami  have  no  right  to  break 
the  fetters  which  they  are  forging  into  stoords?  No! 
2  he  war  power  of  the  Government  can  sweep  this  institu- 
tion into  the  iluif."  John  Quincy  Aoams. 


^^=  The  following  Memorial  to  the  next  Congress 
has  been  prepared  for  universal  circulation,  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  readily  be  adopted  by  all  but  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  eternizing  the  accursed  system  of 
slavery — who,  while  pretending  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  are  secretly  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  Southern  traitors — and  who  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Federal  forces  every  where  defeated,  the  blood  and 
substance  of  the  people  expended  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  rule  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  victorious  over 
the  whole  country,  rather  than  have  the  oppressed  set 
free  under  law,  even  though  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
is  proposed  in  the  ease  of  the  so-called  loyal  slavehold- 
ers. Let  the  most  active  measures  be  at  once  taken 
to  procure  the  signatures  of  men  and  women,  voters 
and  non-voters,  to  this  Memorial,  in  every  city,  town 
and  village.  A  million  such  can  be  easily  obtained 
by  energetic  and  concerted  action.    Forward! 

MEMORIAL  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO  CONGRESS. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United.  States; 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ,  State  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South ;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  country  — liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniae  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  basis 
of  universal  freedom. 


0.  A.  BROWNSON  ON   THE  WAE. 

This  distinguished  Catholic  writer  has  a  powerful 
article  in  the  last  number  of  his  Review,  in  which, 
strangely  enough,  considering  his  well  known  con- 
servatism, he  takes  ground  in  favor  of  emancipation 
as  a  war  measure.  The  following  extracts  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  his  position,  which  is  maintained 
with  his  usual  ability  and  force: — 

"  Thei'e  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  great  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  pouring  out 
their  blood  and  treasure  for  the  gratification  of  the 
slaveholding  pretensions  of  Maryland,  Kentucky  or 
Missouri.  The  citizens  of  these  States  who  own 
slaves  are  as  much  bound,  if  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  requires  it,  to  give,  up  their  property  in 
slaves,  as  we  at  the  farther  North  are  to  pour  out 
our  blood  and  treasure  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
which  threatens  alike  them  and  us.  If  they  love 
their  few  slaves  more  than  they  do  the  Union,  let 
them -go  sut  of- the  Union.  _  We  are  stronger  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Uuion  without  them  than  we 
are  with  them. 

But  we  have  referred  only  to  the  slaves  in  the 
rebellious  States,  and  if  it  is,  or  if  it  becomes  a  mili- 
tary necessity  to  liberate  all  the  slaves  of  the  Union, 
and  to  treat  the  whole  present  slave  population  as 
freemen  and  citizens,  it  would  be  no  more  than  just 
and  proper  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
citizens  of  loyal  States,  or  the  loyal  citizens  of  loyal 
sections  of  the  rebellious  States,  should  be  indemni- 
fied at  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  slaves  that  may  have 
been  liberated.  The  States  and  sections  of  States 
named  have  not  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and  if  the 
Union  is  preserved,  it  would  not  be  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  it  to  pay  their  ransom ;  and  to  paying  it 
no  patriot  or  loyal  citizen  of  the  free  States  would 
raise  the  slightest  objection.  The  objection,  there- 
fore, urged,  though  grave,  need  not  be  regarded  as 
insuperable ;  and  we  think  the  advantages  of  the 
measure,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  would  be  far 
greater  than  any  disadvantages  we  have  to  appre- 
hend from  it. 

Whether  the  time  for  this  important  measure  has 
come  or  not,  it  is  for  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  our  armies,  to  determine.  But,  in  our 
judgment,  no  single  measure  could  be  adopted  by 
the  Government  that  would  more  effectually  aid  its 
military  operations,  do  more  to  weaken  the  rebel 
forces,  and  to  strengthen  our  own. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  highly  important,  in  every 
possible  view  of  the  case,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  given  it 
by  the  Southern  rebellion,  to  perform  this  act  of 
justice  to  the  negro  race ;  to  assimilate  the  labor  sys- 
tem of  the  South  to  that  of  the  North  ;  to  remove  a 
great  moral  and  political  wrong;  and  to  wipe  out 
the  foul  stain  of  slavery,  which  has  hitherto  sullied 
the  otherwise  bright  escutcheon  of  our  Itepublie. 
We  are  no  fanatics  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  is 
well  known"  to  our  readers,  and  we  make  no  extra- 
ordinary pretensions  to  modern  philanthropy;  but 
we  cannot  help  fearing,  that  if  the  government  lets 
slip  the  present  opportunity  of  doing  justice,  to  the 
negro  race,  and  of  placing  our  Republic,  through- 
out, in  harmony  with  modern  civilization,  God,  who 
is  especially  the  God  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
will  never  give  victory  to  our  arms,  or  suffer  us  to 
succeed  in  our  efforts  to  suppress  rebellion,  and  re- 
store peace  and  integrity  in  the  Union." 

This  conclusion  is  the  language  of  common  sense, 
of  genuine  patriotism,  and  of  true  religion. 


SLAVERY. 

What  some  of  the  Border  States  Unionists  think 
of  slavery  is  pretty  clearly  stated  in  a  speech  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  of  East  Tennessee,  made  in 
Cincinnati,  a  few  days  since.     He  said  : — 

"I  am  a  slaveholder;  my  ancestors,  for  three  gene- 
rations, have  been  slaveholders ;  therefore,  I  cannot 
he  charged  with  any  prejudice  against  slavery.  But, 
I  tell  you  here,  that  I  regard  the  union  of  the  States 
as  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  the  negroes  in 
America,  and  Africa  too.  Nay,  I  go  further,  and  ssiy 
that,  if  the  prosecution  of  this  war  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Union  recpiire  that  African  slavery  shall 
die,  then  I  sny,  let  it  perish." 

And  yet  we  have  people  here  at  home,  crying 
and  whining  lest  Government  should  do  something 
concerning  slavery,  which  may  not,  he  agreeable  to 
the  unionists  in  the  border  States!    These  persons 

are making  themselves  exceedingly  uneasy  aliout  a 
matter  which  don't  trouble  the  unionists  in  those 
States  at,  all.      The  latter  understand  very  well  that 

slavery  is  at.  the  bottom  of  the  rebellion ;  to  secure 
for  it  special  advantages  was  the  design  of  the 
movers  in  the  affair;  hence,  they  see  clearly  that.,  if 
the  Union  is  to  be  restored  on  its  original  princi- 
ples, slavery  must  he  dissevered  from  all  national 
support,  even  if  it  is  not  swept  away  entirely. 
Why,  then,  should  unionists  at  the  North  fear  the 
adoption  of  measures  designed  In  affect  slavery- 
the  great  rehei  interest? — Uuth  Sentinel. 


Me, 


=  Editor 
trial  one  c 


'.■spcipcrs  are.  requested,   to  tjive  litis 
insertions  in  their  columns. 


THE  TIME  POR  NATIONAL  DELIVEEAHCE. 

While  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
disposition  of  the  Government  faithfully  to  exe- 
cute all  its  provisions,  the  slaveholding  South,  with  a 
few  questionable  exceptions,  has  proclaimed  and  is  vig- 
orously carrying  on  war  against  the  Government,  re- 
pudiated its  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  withilrawn 
from  the  Union,  and  organized  a  Southern  Confede- 
racy, claiming  its  recognition  as  an  independent  na- 
tion by  all  foreign  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  is  seeking,  with  all  the  military  and  na- 
val power  within  its  command,  to  maintain  its  authori- 
ty upon  the  original  basis. 

We  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the  Government, 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Southern  Confederates 
has  been  marked,  throughout,  by  the  blackest  perfidy, 
the  most  revolting  barbarity,  the  fiercest  despotism, 
and  the  most  hateful  treason.  Having  always  shaped 
the  policy  and  controlled  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment until  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  they  had  noth- 
ing to  complain  of  as  inimical  to  their  slaveholding 
designs.  Without  waiting  even  for  his  inauguration, 
and  under  an  administration  of  their  own  choosing, 
they  broke  their  plighted  faith,  and  dissolved  the  Uuion 
in  violence  and  blood.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late their  atrocities,  or  to  show  how  utterly  inexcusa- 
ble they  are,  before  heaven  and  earth,  for  whatever 
they  have  done  or  attempted.  They  are  not  only 
wholly  undeserving  of  sympathy  or  forbearance,  but 
they  justly  merit  the  indignant  condemnation  of  the 
civilized  world  as  peerless  in  their  iniquity. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  explosion  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  according  to  the  law  of  righteous  ret- 
ribution and  eternal  justice,  and  finds  its  source  in  the 
existence  of  slavery  at  the  South.  The  old  Union  is 
so  widely  sundered  that  it  borders  upon  lunacy  for  the 
present  administration  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever 
again  be  restored  upon  its  original  conditions,  bad  as 
they  were  respecting  the  millions  held  in  bondage. 
The  South  may  possibly  be  conquered  by  the  Federal 
forces,  but  a  standing  army  will  be  required  in  every 
one  of  the  Confederate  States  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  law  of  Congress,  or  to  protect  those  who 
are  loyal  to  the  Government,  in  their  persons  or  pro- 
perty in  that  section.  What,  then,  is  the  alternative'! 
It  is,  first,  to  carry  on  the  war,  at  an  immense  sacri- 
fice of  blood  and  treasure,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  without  any  prospect. of  amicable  adjustment  or 
willing  submission;  or,  second,  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  ;  or,  third, 
to  make  it  possible  speedily  to  end  the  war,  to  uphold 
the  Government,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  for  the 
purposes  of  freedom  and  free  institutions,  by  abolish- 
ing slavery  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  if  not  from 
convictions  of  justice,  under  the  war  power.  To  the 
first  alternative,  none  of  sound  mind  will  give  consent. 
To  the  second,  few  who  believe  in  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  suppress  treason,  at  whatever  cost, 
will  readily  accede.  Must  not  the  last,  then,  be  adopt- 
ed, however  reluctantly  1  and  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  proclaim  freedom  to  all,  is  it  not  the  dutv  of 
every  lover  of  his  country  to  demand  that  it  lose  no 
time  in  proclaiming  universal  emancipation'! 

Whence  originates  the  present  rebellion?  In  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  in  the  system  of  slavery. 
The  active  conspirators  are  all  slaveholders.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  all  the  members 
of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  all  the  prominent  officers 
in  the  Confederate  army,  not  only  hold  slaves,  but  are 
zealous  for  the  universal  extension  of  slave  institu- 
tions. Had  they  not  been  slaveholders,  they  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  high  treason.  Slavery  abol- 
ished, every  Southern  State  would  immediately  come 

under  the  conditions  of  freedom  as  they  exist  at  tile 
North,  and  these  produce  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, free  institutions  of  every  kind,  arid  consequent 

security  and  prosperity.  No  peculiarity  of  soil  or  cli- 
mate, no  geographical  distance,  no  diversity  of  indus- 
trial labor  and  enterprise,  have  ever  caused  any  seri- 
ous divisions  or  dangerous  rivalries  among  the  free 
States.  Their  blood,  their  pulsations,  their  aspira- 
tions, their  instincts,  their  necessities,  their  methods 
of  development,  are  essentially  Identical.  The  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  East  and  the  agricultural 
West  feel  no  jealousy  of  each  other,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  made  harmonious  by  the  law  of  elective  af 
Unity.  Not  so  with  the  South  :  with  one  third  of  her 
population  deprived  of  their  natural  rights,  and  Owned 
as  property  by  a  haughty  and  insolent  oligarchy,  she 


as    from   the  beginning    been    factions,  belligerent, 
miinecring,  and  contemptuously  defiant   toward   the 
orth', — tolerating  the  connection  only  because  she  has 
■en  alile,  through  her  bullying  and  perfidy,  to  so  far 
ibjugate  the  hitter  as  to  succeed  in  shaping  the  policy 
■  f  government,  according  to  her  desires,  until  recently, 
t  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  the  "irrepressi- 
'e  conflict"   between   the  free   and  slave    elements 
rmigly  exhibited   itself, — comparatively  few  as  were 
ie  slaves,  and    notwithstanding  there   was    not  then 
used  a  bale  of  cotton   in   all  the   South  to  be  thrown 
ito  the  scale  adversely  to  freedom.  The  world  knows 
.'hat  insane  attempts  were   then  made,   through  COm- 
romise,  to  circumvent  God.and  prevent,  the  operations 
f  Ins   eternal    laws.      The    slaveholding    delegates, 
nimated  by  the  spirit  of  oppression,  and  disregarding 
he  claims  of  justice  and  the  dictates  of  humanity, — 
to   quote  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams, — "re- 
fused their  subscription  to  the  parchment  till  it  should 
ho  SATURATED  WITH  THE  INFECTION  OF 
SLAVERY,   which   no  fumigation    could  pdri- 
FY,  NO  QUARANTINE   cui'Li>  EXTINGUISH.     The  free- 
men of  the  North  gave  way,  and  tii  b  deadly  venom  of 

SLAVERY      WAS      INFUSED     INTO     THE    CONSTITUTION 

of  freedom."  Thus  was  made  the  "covenant  with 
death,"  and  thus  "with  hell  were  they  at  agrec> 
ment" — imagining,  in  their  fatuity,  that,  henceforth, 
all  troubles  would  be  ended  ;  that  when  the  overflow- 
ing scourge  should  pass  through,  it  would  not  come 
nigh  unto  them,  for  they  had  made  lies  their  refuge, 
and  under  falsehood  had  they  hid  themselves.  Uut 
now  the  refnge  of  lies  is  swept  away,  and  the  waters 
overflow  the  hiding-place,  and  God  is  "  doing  his  work, 
his  strange  work,  and  bringing  to  pass  his  act,  his 
strange  act."  "  Wherefore  the  Lord  said,  Forasmuch 
as  this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
with  their  lips  do  honor  rue,  but  have  removed  their 
heart  far  from  me,  and  their  fear  toward  me  is  taught 
by  the  precept  of  men;  therefore,  behold,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  do  a  marvellous  work  among  the  people,  even 
a  marvellous  work,  and  a  wonder;  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of 
their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid.  Woe  unto  them  that 
seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the  Lord,  and 
their  works  arc  in  the  dark,  and  they  say,  Who  seeth 
us?  and  who  knoweth  us?  Surely,  your  turning  of 
things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  potter': 
clay." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  never 
have  been  adopted  with  its  slavery-upholding  provis- 
ions. No  such  Union  should  have  been  formed,  oi 
assented  to,  or  carried  out.  It  was  "cursed  with  a 
curse"  as  soon  as  made;  and  now  has  come  the  day 
of  visitation  to  the  whole  land.  As  a  people,  we  have 
despised  the  word  of  the  living  God,  and  "  trusted  in 
oppression  and  perversencss,"  and  sought  to  stay 
thereon  ;  and  for  this,  divine  justice  is  now  impartially 
meted  out.  Yet,  happily,  there  is  a  way  of  escape, 
and  there  shall  be  mercy  mingled  with  judgment,  if 
we  will  but  break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  captive  mil- 
lions go  free.  The  slaveholders  of  the  South  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  hot  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment, have  trampled  upon  all  their  constitutional  ob- 
ligations, and  joined  themselves  to  a  hostile  confeder- 
acy, and,  therefore,  have  voluntarily  relinquished 
whatever  guaranties  were  accorded  to  them  as  loyal 
supporters  of  the  Constitution.  What  claim  has  their 
slave  property  to  any  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
government  ?  Have  they  not  involved  the  country  in 
a  war,  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  which  must  heaviiy 
press  upon  coming  generations,  as  well  as  upon  the  liv- 
ing (1) — to  say  nothing  of  the  blood  that  has  been  shed, 
and  that  yet  remains  to  be  poured  out  like  water? 
Have  they  not  already  captured  scores  of  defenceless 
merchantmen,  and  are  they  not  trying  with  their  pirati- 
cal cruisers  to  sweep  from  the  ocean  every  Northern 
ship  sailing  under  the  national  flag  ?  Have  they  not 
lawlessly  seized  all  the  ships,  fortifications,  arsenals, 
custom-houses,  and  mints  within  their  Confederate 
domains  belonging  to  the  government,  and  confiscated 
Northern  property  and  released  Southern  indebtedness 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ?  Are 
they  not  actively  using  their  slaves  to  carry  on  their 
treasonable  designs,  and  boasting  of  their  villauy  in 
this  particular  ?  And  are  they  not  placing  the  Capital 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  threatening  it  with  such  forces 
as  to  cause  the  utmost  anxiety  of  mind  as  to  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth  ? 

Having,  then,  not  only  forfeited  all  claim  to  consti- 
tutional protection,  but  subjected  themselves  to  the 
penalty  of  death  as  traitors, — having  perpetrated  every 
outrage  and  sought  to  inflict  every  injury  in  their 
power, — they  can  make  no  just  complaint  if  the  war 
power  is  exercised  against  their  slave  possessions 
(which  are  also  stolen  possessions)  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Did  Heaven  ever  before  vouchsafe  to  any  gov- 
ernment, in  time  of  war,  such  an  opportunity  to  strike 
its  enemies  in  their  most  vulnerable  point,  without 
malice  or  cruelty,  and  for  the  grandest  and  most  be- 
neficent ends?  And  now  we  say  to  President  Lin- 
coln and  his  cabinet  advisers — 

"When  for  the  sighing  of  the  poor, 

And  for  the  needy,  God  has  risen, 
And  eliiiins  are  breaking,  and  a  door 

Is  opening  for  tlie  .souls  in  prison  ; 
If  then  ye  would,  with  puny  hands, 

Arrest  the  very  work  of  Heaven, 
And  bind  anew  the.  evil  bands 

Which  tiod's  right  ana  of  power  bath  riven" — 

if,  instead  of  delivering  the  oppressed  and  executing 
judgment,  ye  would  leave  them  in  chains  in  the  hope 
and  with  the  design  of  renewing  the  ancient  "cove- 
nant with  death  and  agreement  with  hell,"  your  dam- 
nation will  be  equally  sure  and  just !  To  refuse  to  de- 
liver those  captive  ■millions  who  are.  now  liga/li/  in  your 
power,  is  tantamount  to  the  crime  of  their  original  en 
slavement;  and  their  blood  shall  a  righteous  God  require 
at  your  hands.  Put  the  trump  of  jubilee  to  your  lips  ! 
Then  shall 

"  The  grain  grow  green  on  battle-plains, 

O'er  swurdeil  iviir-inmniils  graze  the  cow  ; 
The  slave  stand  forging  from  his  chains 
The  sniide  and  plough. 

Where  frowns  the  tort,  pavilions  gay, 

And  oottnge  windows,  fhmer-enUvined, 
Look  out  upon  the  peaceful  bay, 
And  bills  behind." 
***** 
So  much  for  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  Southern 
traitors.  As  to  the  "loyal"  slaveholders,  it  is  evident 
that  they  constitute  a  very  small  minority — so  small 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceivable.  Excepting  Delaware, 
whose  whole  slave  population  is  not  larger  than  may 
be  found  on  a  single  estate  at  the  South,  there  is  not 
a  loyal  slave  State  in  the  Union — not  one.  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Missouri,  what  of  these?  True, 
they  have  not  yet  in  form  joined  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, neither  are  they  loyal  to  the  Government. 
In  them  ail,  the  secession  spirit  is  in  the  ascendant, 
and  in  open  rebellion,  more  or  less  rampant,  and  only 
held  in  check  by  the  potency  and  presence  of  federal 
bayonets  !  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  they  can 
much  longer  be  kept  even  partially  subjugated,  li tit, 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  how  many  genuine  cases 
of  slaveholding  loyalty  exist,  they  can  easily  be  dis- 
posed of  by  allowing  them  the  market  value  of  their 
slaves,  not  as  a  recognition  of  the  claim  to  property 
in  man,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved,  to 
make  the  work  of  emancipation  effectual  through  its 
universality,  and  so  to  bring  this  desolating  and  san- 
guinary war  to  a  speedy  termination.  Losing  noth- 
ing by  such  an  arrangement,  they  will  have  nothing 
to  complain  of,  even  from  the  low  plane  of  their  pe- 
cuniary selfishness. 

(I)    Here  are  some  items  for  grave  consideration  :— 
"  In  estimating  the  amount  of  the  debt  to  be  ore&ted  by 

III.'  war,  BOIBe  'it  tltO  j 'tials  Uftye  lixed  il.  nt  only   live  hiiii- 

dred  millions.    ThoiUbton  the  l.uii  Ueosmhor  will  amount. 

to  about  three  I Ircd  nml  eleven  miliums,  :m<!  „t  l.lh-  pres- 
ent rate  of  expenditure  it  will  he  seven    hundred   ami   fifty 

millions  one  year  from  that  date.    Should  peace  he  made 

nt  any  line:  n,,ii,i  the  baste  of  the  old  Union,  the  public  debt 
of  tho  Confederate  States  must  utv.jtitl  upon  tl„-  general  gov- 
ernment. The  war  debt  of  eaoh  party  to  the  eonuiet  is  like- 
ly to  roaoh  a  very  rospeotablo  amount,  oven  should  ive  lin.vo 
mi  ea.rly  penee." 


THE   LAST   TKIOK   OF   THE    "AMEEIOAN 
BOARD." 

A  full  exposure  of  that  crafty  management  by 
which,  for  forty  years  past,  the  American  Hoard  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  have  contrived 
practically  to  favor  slavery,  even  while  (as  in  the  last 
third  part  of  that  period)  they  were  using  language 
which  seemed  to  imply  opposition  to  it,  would  require 
a  large  volume.  A  small  book  recently  published 
(entitled  "IMalion  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  I'-oreign  Missions  to  Slavery,")  gives 
the  documents  in  winch  a  careful  and  observing  reader 
can  trace  all  this  "  management,"  but  exposes  at  length 
only  a  few  special  instances  of  their  self-contradictions 
and  sophistical  entanglements.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  senior  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has 
just  published  an  octavo  of  462  pages — entitled  "A 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  first  Fifty  Years  of  the 
American  Board  " — giving  a  history  of  everything  in 
the  concerns  of  that  body  except  its  complicity  with 
slavery,  and  the  troubles  thence  arising.  So  nearly 
absolute  is  Dr.  Anderson's  exclusion  of  this  topic, 
that  only  from  one  line  in  his  whole  book  would  the 
reader  ever  suspect  that  the  Board  had  ever  had  any 
trouble  in  connection  with  slavery.  How  far  such 
falsification  of  history  will  avail  to  keep  up  the  credit 
of  the  Board  remains  to  be  seen.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  speak  of  a  later  piece  of  management, 
occurring  in  the  Annual  Meeting  of  that  body,  Oct. 
1st,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  relation  really  sustained  by  the  Board  to  sla- 
very, on  their  coming  together  for  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  1861,  is  shown  by  the  following  facts  in  their 
past  history.  Prom  1818  to  18G0  they  had  given  then- 
sanction  and  authentication  to  the  practice  of  slave- 
holding,  by  freely  admitting  slavehulders  to  member- 
ship in  their  mission  churches  among  the  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  Indians;  and  they  first  evaded,  and 
then  refused,  compliance  with  the  remonstrances  made 
by  Christians  in  the  Northern  States,  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  last  past,  against  this  practice. 

Wearied,  apparently,  by  the  continuance  of  these 
remonstrances,  though  still  unrepentant,  in  1859  the 
Prudential  Committee  discontinued  the  Choctaw  mis- 
sion, alleging  as  the  reason  "  the  unceasing  embar- 
rassments and  perplexities  "  connected  with  it.  The 
existence  of  "  embarrassments  and  perplexities  "  there 
proved  to  be  very  real,  for  it  shortly  after  appeared,  in 
spite  of  the  silence  preserved  by  the  Board's  missiona- 
ries, that  a  sister  in  one  of  their  churches  had  been 
burned  alive,  at  the  instigation  of  another  sister  in  the 
same  church,  seven  months  before  the  discontinuance 
of  the  mission,  and  without  the  slightest  disciplinary 
action  of  that  church,  or  its  minister,  or  any  of  his 
missionary  associates,  against  the  murderess. 

In  18(J0,  the  Prudential  Committee  discontinued 
the  Cherokee  mission  also,  alleging,  as  the  reason  for 
this  action,  not  "embarrassments  and  perplexities," 
but  the  Christianization  of  the  Cherokee  people,  to 
an  extent  which  rendered  further  missionary  labor  on 
their  part  inappropriate.  They  not  only  declared  the 
slaveholding  Cherokees  "a  Christian  people,"  hut 
took  pains  to  declare  that  the  discontinuance  of  the 
mission  was  not  on  account  of  slavery,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  unfaithfulness  of  the  missionaries.  Of 
course,  this  was  a  formal  proclamation  on  the  part  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  that  (i»  their  judgment) 
slaveholding  might  properly  be  practised  by  Chris- 
tians, and  allowed  a  refuge  in  the  church  by  Christian 
ministers. 

In  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1861,  just  closed,  the 
Board  made  no  retraction  of  the  shameful  positions 
previously  taken.  But,  on  motion  of  one  of  the  Cor- 
porate Members,  John  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  of  Provi- 
dence, the  following  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try were  unanimously  adopted: — 

"  Besolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  our 
National  Government  in  its  struggle  with  the  rebellion 
which  threatens  its  very  existence,  ami  imperils  the 
success  of  this  Missionary  Board;  and  we  fervently 
implore  the  God  of  Nations  so  to  overrule  the  conflict 
that  the  rebellion  may  be  crushed,  slavery,  its  prime 
cause,  removed,  and  that  peace,  prosperity  and  rigbt- 
'ousness  may  be  permanently  established  throughout 


"Tho  estimated  va.hu 
confiscated  by  the  rebels 


ot  Yankee  property  in  Virginia, 

amounts  to  thirty  millions." 


"  Ismie  Davenport,  el'  EUohmond,  has  given  ten  thousand 

dollars  bo  owed  to  Wui'tberiiers  to  the  rebel  Coiuiuisaiouoi's." 


hole  land. 

Ilesolved,  That  we  not  only  thus  pray  for  deliv- 
erance from  our  present  miriwat  .Hut:..-^,  hut  aisq  th;it 
the  nation  having  been  purified  in  the  furnace  of 
afiiiction,  and  made  meet  for  the  Master's  service,  shall 
hereafter  render  the  same  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  Christian  Missions  which  is  now  put  forth 
for  the  preservation  of  our  beloved  country." 

Before  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  the  indul- 
gence of  slaveholding  for  forty  years  in  the  Board's 
Indian  mission-churches  had  brought  forth  its  natural 
fruit,  in  the  expressed  determination  of  the  Chero- 
kees and  Choctaws  to  adhere  to  that  system,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  it,  to  join  the  rebel  States  of  the  South, 
and  fight  in  the  war  they  arc  now  waging  against  the 
United  States  Government. 

In  what  attitude  are  the  Board  now  placed  by  their 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  1 

In  the  first  place,  in  praying  that  the  rebellion  may 
he  crushed  and  slavery  removed,  they  are  praying 
against  their  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  converts,  and 
against  a  course,  on  the  part  of  those  converts,  natu- 
rally aud  almost  inevitably  flowing  from  the  forty 
years'  teaching  of  their  missionaries ;  missionaries 
whose  "faithfulness"  the  Board  had  reaffirmed,  at 
their  last  previous  meeting;  and  teaching,  the  sound- 
ness and  expediency  of  which  they  had  steadily  main- 
tained for  forty  years,  against  strong  and  oft-repeated 
remonstrances  of  Northern  Christians. 

In  the  next  place,  their  practical  course,  up  to  Octo- 
ber 2d,  1861,  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  was 
passed,  has  been  a  direct  maintenance  of  slaveholding 
as,  under  existing  circumstances,  right  and  Christian  1 
Is  their  incidental,  petition  that  slavery  may  now  be 
removed — their  brief  request,  smuggled  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  resolution  respecting  the  National  Govern- 
ment, for  the  removal  of  a  system  which  they  have- 
hitherto  actively  supported,  and  represented  God  as 
supporting,  and  the  Bible  as  permitting — to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  taking  of  a  right  position  on  their  part? 

Nay,  verily  I  If  they  say  A,  let  them  say  B.  Let 
them  honestly  avow  the  reproach  and  disgrace  which 
their  present  action  throws  upon  their  past  action.  If 
they  uow  pray  that  the  movement  of  their  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  converts  maybe  "crushed,"  and  that 
the  system  which  they  have  been  helping  to  perpetu- 
ate among  those  nations  may  be  "removed,"  let  them 
at  least  confess  the  incorrectness  of  their  certificate 
that  the  Cherokees  are  a  Christian  people;  and  the 
incorrectness  of  the  certificate  volunteered  by  their 
senior  Secretary,  in  his  "Memorial  Volume,"  that 
the  Choctaws  also  arc  a  Christian  people. — c.  k.  w. 


dividuals  made  for  limes  like  these — "of  such  aUifl"  an 
they  use  to  make  storm  slay-sails." 

The  crisis  calls  aloud  for  such  souls.  All  feel  the 
need  of  strong  men  and  energetic  measure*;  though 
few  even  begin  to  comprehend  the  vast  import  of   this 

struggle,  and  the  immeasurable  influence  its  rehult  will 
have,  for  good  or  evil,  upon  all  our  own  posterity  and 
upon  the  world  at  large.  If  we  rightly  exert  the 
power  which  God  has  put  into  our  hands,  this  m;iy 
prove  the  hist  great  battle,  in  open  field,  between  the 
forces  of  Despotism  and  the  forces  of  Freedom.  Tho 
Christian  world  is  watching  the  combat  with  a  more 
or  less  defined  consciousness  of  this  truth.  Enlight- 
ened statesmen,  as  well  as  upright  moralists,  every- 
where perceive  that,  this  U  no  mere  sectional  or  party 
strife.  They  universally  recognize  it  as  the  collis- 
ion of  (tnt'i'i'inistir.  principles,  producing  a  projectile 
force  which  is  to  throw  this  country  into  the  orbit  of  a 
new  era.  And  those  among  ourselves  who  have  the 
deepest  insight  and  the  most  sober  thought  are  pain- 
fully aware  that  this  is  one  of  those  rare  and  solemn 
moments,  sent  of  God,  when  men  are  called  oil 

"  To  deeide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil 
aide. 

This  grr;:it.  cause,  (iod's  new  ilei*.-:i;th,  oilers  as  tbt  Ijlooin  or 

blight  ; 
And  our  ehoiee  goes  by  forever  'twist  the  darkness  and  the 

light.rt 

How  strangely  blinded  are  those  who  can  see  in  this 
grand  epoch  only  a  game  of  temporary  expediency  tor 

selfish  politicians  toexercise  tht-rr  cunning  upon  !  Tbtr 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  real.  Their  wishes  are 
honest  and  true,  tin/ugh  often  imperfectly  defimed. 
They  love  their  country,  and  are  willing  to  make  large 
xifices  for  the  sake  of  seeing  it  become  truly  great, 
united  and  free.  In  their  patriotic  mind's  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  dim  but  unpleasant  consciousness  that  our 
national  boastings  had  something  of  fake-ness-,  and 
must  needs  sound  hollow  in  the  ears  of  the  world- 
The  present  crrsb  has  brought  this  latent  feeling  into" 
recognized  existence  and  universal  expression.  The 
earnest  wish  of  the  people,  spontaneously  expressed  in 
cars  and  depots,  by  the  fire-side  and  the  raad-side,  is  to 
have  their  beloved  country  really  and  entirely  free. 
How  it  will  be  brought  about,  they  cannot  foresee ;  but 
they  have  faith  that  thrs-war  is  destined  to  accomplish 
the  salutary  work,  and  with  that  expectation  they  are 
anxiously  watching  the  signs  of  the  tunes.  They 
have  been  educated  to  respect  law,  and  as  "iniquity 
has  been  framed  into  a  law,"  the  moral  sense  of  many 
has  been  obscured  by  the  fog  necessarily  arising  from 
such  circumstances.  But  the  fog  clears  at  once  ra  the 
presence  of  unlooked-for  events,  which  bring  with 
them  undoubted  legal  power  to  abolish  the  iniquity. 
They  take  fresh  courage,  rejoicing  in  this  light,  which  . 
God  has  flashed  upon  the  nation  in  the  uproar  of  a 
storm, 

Can  this  mighty  pulsation  of  the  popular  heart  prove 
all  for  nought?  It  would  be  downright  atheism  to> 
think  so,  for  never  has  the  hand  of  God  been  so  signal- 
ly manifested  in  the  course  of  human  affairs.  Seldom, 
indeed,  does  it  happen  in  a  war  that  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  can  secure  victory  and  speedy  peace 
by  a  measure  which  will  also- prove  a  real  and  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  defeated  party.  Seldom  is  the 
chance  offered  to  any  people  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  the  impulses  of  humanity  toward  millions 
of  oppressed  fellow  creatures,  and  thereby  save  for 
themselves  an  immense  amount  of  bloodshed  and  ex- 
pense, while  they  secure  incalculable  advantages  to 
posterity,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  This  country  will  have  to  pass  through 
shameful  stages  of  degeneracy,  leading  to  a  terrible  or- 
deal of  suffering  in  the  future,  if  we  blindly  and  reck- 
lessly throw  away  the  glorious  opportunity  for  atone- 
ment which  the  Divine  Buler  has  placed  within  our 
reach.  The  masses  are  easily  misled  by  selfish,  artful 
men,  in  times  of  political  excitement,  because  their 
honest  simplicity  is  duped  by  false  professions ;  but 
when  there  is  a  real  "Uprising  of  a  Great  People," 
the  voice  of  the  populace  is  the  voice  of  God,  because 
it  is  the  in-dwelling  God  that  speaks  through  them. 
The  American  people  now  give  general  indications 
that  they  are  roused  from  tboir  long  drowsiness  to  a 
"wide-awake"  conviction  that  " Kighteousness  exalt- 
et.it  a.  natron,  and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people*:*" 
They  believe,  with  the  sublime  prophet  of  the  olden 
time,  that  "  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ; 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance 
forever." 

Politicians  never  understand  great  impulses,  and 
never  have  faith  enough  to  make  use  of  them.  In- 
stead of  taking  a  wide,  comprehensive  view,  they  look 
downward  to  their  own  game,  studying  how  to  check- 
mate each  other;  and  this  they  sometimes  continue  to 
do  long  after  the  concussions  of  an  earthquake  have 
sent  kings,  castles  and  knights  all  reeling  out  of  the 
positions  in  which  they  had  so  carefully  and  cun- 
ningly placed  them.  The  earthquake  was  no  part  of 
their  programme.  What  are  they  to  do  with  it  ? 
They  can  see  nothing  better  than  to  busy  themselves 
with  resetting  the  capsized  kings,  castles  and  knights 
in  their  old  places,  and  striving  to  make  them  *'  stay 
put,"  that  they  may  again  go  on  comfortably  with 
their  game. 


A   LETTER   PROM   MRS.   CHILE. 


This  is  a  familiar  phrase,  and  had  a  pleasant  sound 
years  gone  by ;  but  I,  who  am  slow  to  adopt  popular 
shibboleths,  have  never  had  it  come  home  into  my 
heart  till  these  latter  times.  Now  I  see  you  forsaking 
elegant  drawing-rooms  for  the  faiigue  ami  privations 
of  a  camp;  zealously  devoting  your  rare  talents  and 
accomplishments  tu  the  service  of  your  imperilled 
country;  doubling  the  indomitable  energy  and  un- 
wearied industry  of  your  noble  husband,  by  adding  to 
them  your  own  ;  sympathizing  with  his  huge  and  lib- 
eral feelings  ;  and  by  your  full  appreciation  and  cor- 
dial Approbation  confirming  him  in  all  high  principles 

of  freedom,  justice  and  humanity.      Seeing  you  thus, 

my  heart  spontaneously  repeats  the  old  popular  phrase, 

and  affectionately  greets  yon  as  "our  Jessie,"  the  hem 

of  whose  garment  1  would  stoop  io  kiss.  The  wife 
who  thus  cooperates  Witll  her  husband  in  alt  his  best 
endeavors  i^w\  loftiest  aims  fulfils  the  prophecy  of  llie 
poet : — 

•■  Woman  sets  hemlf  to  man, 
hike  porfoot  tinisie  unto  noble  words*" 

In  the  name  of  the  womanhood  wdiich  she  adorns,  I 
thank  "  our  Jessie." 

In  view  of  your  able  and  prompt  adaptation  to  (he 
present  momentous  crisis,  I  cordially  lliank  you  both. 

Though  personally  unacquainted,  l  have  heard  much 

ol'  veil  from  those  who  know  you  well,  ami,  unless  I 
mistake  the  elements  of  your  characters,  you  are  hi- 


"  We  see  dimly  in  the  present  what  is  small  and  what  is 

Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron  helm 

of  fate  ! 
But  the  soul  is  still  ora«uhvr  ;  amid  the  market's  din, 
List  the   ominous   stern    whisper  from   the.   Delphic   cave 

'They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  compro- 
mise with  sin.' " 

I  have  read  of  a  Hindoo  woman  who  belonged  to  a 
sect  that  worshipped  crocodiles.  Believing  the  hide- 
ous animals  to  be  gods  in  disguise,  she  took  one  into 
her  dwelling,  and  petted  it  till  it  was  tame  enough  to 
feed  from  her  hand.  She  felt  sure  that  the  presence 
of  this  disguised  deity  would  bring  blessings  on 
her  house.  The  monster  grew  in  size,  and  devoured 
more  and  more,  till  one  day  it  ate  up  her  child.  Her 
idolatry  was  not  at  all  changed  by  this  event-  She 
maintained  that  the  ugly  deity  had  brought  blessing 
on  her  house.  Exultingly  she  asked  :  "  What  honor 
or  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  my  child 
equal  to  that  of  being  eaten  by  a  god.  and  thus  be- 
coming part  and  portion  of  his  sacred  form  I  " 

This  is  the  extremes!  case  of  infatuated  idolatry  I 
have  ever  known,  except  that  which  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  unlimited  indulgence  and  submissive 
tenderness  of  the  United  States  Government  toward 
its  pet,  crocodile,  Slavery.  The  ravenous  beast  has 
become  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  nation  after  nation  have  driven  him  from  their 
shores,  considering  it  well  worth  a  large  expenditure 
of  money  to  get  quit  of  a  monster  it  cost  so  much  to 
support,  and  whose  violent  behavior  brought  all  its 
protectors  into  danger  and  disrepute.  Though  this 
movement  of  the  nations  proved  a  good  business 
transaction,  besides  adding  immensely  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  the  United  States  has  persevered 
in  a  totally  different  policy,    it  continued  to  feed  its 

pet  with  pap;  it  constantly  widened  its  range;  it 
tightly  enclosed  within  its  reach  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children,  for  il  to  grind  in  ils  bloody  jaw  s  ; 
if  a  few  of  its  wretched  victims  escaped,  servants 
were  sent  to  drive  them  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net; and  the  humane  were  forbidden  to  Interfere  in 
their  behalf  on  peril  of  tine  and  imprisonment  Thus 
pampered,     the     gormandizing     monster     grew     ever 

stronger  and  stronger,  more  ami  more  rapacious,  ami, 

Withal,  verv  sly  and  treacherous  io  the  hand  that  fos- 
tered it  so  carefully.  Hut  the  linger  and  more- vio- 
lent   it  became,  the    nmre  deferentially  it  was  livatod. 

so  the  groal  wide  jawed  brute  has  gone  on  increasing 

in  bulk  and  rapacity,  ever  lying  in  wait  in  our  midst, 
mounted  on  logs  of  its  own  color,  crawling  about  in 
all    sorts    of  invisible  places,  changing   its  element  as 

suited  Its  eoovenience,  andt  whether  on  land  or  water, 

grabbing  everything  it  wanted,  It  will  devour  onr 
children  il  il  continues  to  he  petted.  Hut  then,  is  it 
not  a  god  !  Will  net  om-  children  he  blest  if  (hev 
become    incorporated  with    it.  part    nnd    portion    of  Its 

divine  being'    its  keepers  have  of  late  given  at  re- 
iterated assurances  (hat  it  w-ould  be  so,  and  I 
uestly  recommended    us  to    consent    tO  have    tl 

round 
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^^=  We  copy  the  happily  conceived  and  admirably 
expressed  letter  of  Mrs.  Child  to  Mrs.  Fremont  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  which  paper  it  origin- 
ally appeared.  Here  is  another  tribute  to  that  excel- 
lent woman,  which  we  find  in  an  exchange  paper : — 
"OUR  JESSIE." 

The  name  of  one  Northern  woman  is  recorded  who, 
without  making  a  fuss,  or  having  it  announced  in  the 
newspapers,  is  doing  her  duty  at  her  husband's  side, 
and  does  not  complain  of  weariness  or  fatigue,  or  find 
it  necessary  to  leave  him  to  go  to  fashionable  watering 
places,  or  keep  posted  in  the  doings  of  the  fashionable 
world.  This  honored  name  is  that  of  Mrs.  Eremont — 
"  Our  Jessie  "  of  long  ago,  the  wife  of  a  Presidential 
candidate,  the  admired  of  the  highest  circles  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  as  weil  as  in  America,  and  now  the  ac- 
tive, industrious  secretary  of  her  husband,  his  confi- 
dential adviser,  his  invaluable  reporter,  who  takes 
notes  of  important  facts  and  statements  during  the 
General's  interviews  with  the  officers  of  his  command, 
attends  to  much  of  his  business  correspondence,  and 
in  every  respect  supplies  the  place  of  a  thoughtful,  in- 
dustrious second  self. 

That  is  a  wife  who  is  worth  cargoes  of  the  stuffed 
.arjd__nainted  and  bedizened  women  who,  got  up  after 
the  style  of  the  latest"  fashion  plate,  think  they  form 
the  completest  model  of  an  ancient  muse  or  a  modern 
grace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  "Jenkins"  won't  get  his 
eager  eye  upon  Mrs.  Eremont,  because  the  beauty  of  her 
work  is  that  it  is  done  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man- 
ner, from  her  pure,  womanly  instinct  of  love  and  duty, 
and  it  would  destroy  its  great  charm  to  have  it  hawked 
and  placarded  like  a  new  patent  medicine.  There  is 
no  danger,  however;  the  perfumed,  patent  leathered, 
and  kid-gloved  Jenkins  delights  in  what  is  brilliant, 
flashy,  and  meretricious,  and  would  not  dream  of  as- 
sisting even  "our  Jessie"  to  overhaul  her  husband's 
musty  papers,  in  his  dingy  western  office. 


TACTS  AS  THEY  AEE  OUT  WEST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator ■■ 

When  Fremont's  proclamation  first  made  its  appear- 
"ance,  it  seemed  to  electrify  every  body  with  zeal  for 
the  war ;  it  gave  life,  vigor  and  determination  to  the 
masses;  there  were  more  enlistments  for  a  few  days 
than  weeks  before.  Every  body  talked  of  going  to 
the  war — the  nerve  and  bone  of  the  land  at  that.  But, 
now,  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  country,  while 
every  body  is  reading  the  President's  instructions  to 
Fremont  with  disgust !  The  life  and  enthusiasm  be- 
fore manifested  are  entirely  gone,  and  people  seem  to 
take  but  little  interest  in  affairs,  with  the  exception  of 
getting  the  latest  news. 

If  the  late  pro-slavery  actions  foreshadow  the  future 
policy  of  the  administration,  I  guess  it  will  soon  wind 
out,  from  the  fact  it  is  "  neither  hot  nor  cold  " ;  there- 
fore the  people  will  spew  them  out  of  their  mouths. 
The  whole  concern  appears  to  work  like  some  old 
rusty  machine  that  wants  grease.  They  will  yet 
probably  realize  the  truth  of  Lovcjoy's  assertion,  that, 
before  the  rebellion  is  put  down,  they  will  have  to 
make  use  of  every  thing  that  has  nerve.  Poor  dupes  ! 
they  are  fifty  years  behind  the  people.  The  fact  is, 
Toombs's  assertion  stands  plausible  up  to  this  time, 
that  he  will  yet  call  his  roll  of  negroes  beneath  the 
shadow  of  .Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  whip  them 
through  Ohio  corn  fields. 

In  my  estimation,  history  will  say  that  the  great 
blunder  of  the  war  was  in  trying  to  conciliate  the 
Union  slaveholders  in  the  Border  States.  "God  bless 
Fremont  for  his  proclamation!"  is  the  general  re- 
sponse. A.  T. — Minersville,  Illinois. 

$^"  The  pregnant  statement  of  our  Illinois  corre- 
spondent, "A.  T." — in  regard  to  the  damaging  effect 
at  the  West  of  President  Lincoln's  letter  to  Fremont, 
is  confirmed  by  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York 
Christian  Inquirer,  from  Rev.  Moncurc  D.  Conway  of 
Cincinnati,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"There  is  a  hard,  burning  feeling  out  here  at  the 
exception  taken  by  the  President  to  Gen.  Fremont's 
proclamation,  which,  as  far  as  the  public  know,  is  uni- 
versal. It  is  most  seriously  felt  at  the  recruiting- 
offices,  which  were  all  doing  a  great  business  under  the 
prospect  of  being  with  Fremont,  but  which  arc  now 
utterly  paralyzed.  Several  of  our  wealthy  citizens 
who  had  sent  on  large  sums  of  money  to  take  the  Gov- 
ernment loans,  instantly  countermanded  their  orders — 
among  these,  our  old  friend,  Davis  B.  Lawler.  Noth- 
ing can  describe  the  thrill  of  delight  that  followed  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  here;  nothing  the  disheartened 
chill  that  followed  the  exception  thereto.  Why  is 
there  not  some  sensitiveness  to  acts  of  Congress  when 
Gen.  McClellan  returns  five  fugitives  against  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Congress  that  '  it  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  our  military  arm  to  catch  or  return  fugitive 
slaves '  ?  Why  is  the  sensitiveness  reserved  tor  cases 
where  some  things  bear  against,  instead  of  for  slavery  f 
F'remont  violated  no  law;  McClellan  did. 

Things  will  be  dark  enough  out  here.  We  hceil  no 
warning,  consider  no  experience,  but,  right  under  the 
Sinai  where  God  is  thundering  his  law,  still  bow  down 
before  the  accursed  idol  that  seems  to  have  infatuated 
our  whole  country." 


J?^"  The  Louisville  Journal  says  the  secession  or- 
gans of  Kentucky  have  refused  to  mention  or  in  any 
way  recognize  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  rectified  the  proclamation  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  so  as  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  act  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  (he  prop- 
erty of  belli gercntii.     Rolled  in  the  dirt  for  nothing  ! 


Bui  there  is  a  large  and  over-increasing  class  who 
consider  this  doctrine  a  baneful  superstition.  Few  of 
them  dare  to  speak  of  expelling  the  monster  from  our 
domains,  and  those  who  have  done  BO,  have  been  ex- 
posed to  constant  thrashings  from  its  far-reaching  tail. 
But  many  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  precaution  to  set  bounds  to  its  mischief  by  fenc- 
ing it  in.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  urge 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure.  They  did  it  in 
terms  of  polite  expostulation  ;  they  agreed  to  leave  a 
very  wide  area  for  it  to  drag  its  slime  over  undis- 
turbed, with  a  hundred  thousand  babies  a  year  for  it 
to  eat,  besides  millions  of  grown  men  and  women, 
who  would  be  diligently  driven  back  if  they  attempted 
to  escape.  Notwithstanding  these  liberal  terms,  the 
mere  proposal  to  limit  its  ravages  has  thrown  the 
bloody  monster  into  such  a  furious  rage  that  it  plunges 
about  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  crunching  our  peo- 
ple and  our  ships  in  its  ruthless  jaws.  The  eagle  of 
the  United  States  watches  these  ferocious  proceed- 
ings, but  hesitates  to  pounce.  His  portrait  represents 
him  with  arrows  in  his  claws,  but  he  lays  them  aside 
and  puts  on  velvet  gloves  when  he  approaches  the 
precious  pet.  Perhaps  it  will  get  over  its  wrath,  and 
graciously  consent  to  he  petted  again.  It  is  such  a 
valuable  creature,  and  brings  us  so  much  honor,  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  hurt  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  this  foul,  lazy  creature,  that  lives  by 
eating  women  and  babies.  To  my  mental  vision  it  is 
simply  a  beast — a  very  deformed,  obscene,  thievish 
gluttonous  and  cruel  beast.  Therefore  I  live  in  hopes 
that,  before  it  destroys  every  good  thing  in  the  coun- 
try, some  St.  George  will  be  sent,  strong  and  courage- 
ous enough  to  spear  the  desolating  dragon.  I  would 
have  blazoned,  in  characters  brilliant  as  the  sunshine, 
this  motto:  "  The  Slaves  are  henceforth  Free  Men." 
That  battle-cry  has  the  ring  of  true  metal.  By  that 
we  shall  be  saved.  But,  as  a  nation,  are  we  worth 
saving?  Time  will  show  whether  we  have  virtue 
enough  left  in  us  to  appreciate  and  seize  the  great 
chance  so  wonderfully  presented  to  us. 

If  this  country  ever  does  truly  become  the  "land  of 
the  free" — if  we  are  ever  all  ransomed,  all  redeemed 
from  this  most  accursed  thraldom — then  our  "Star- 
spangled  Banner"  will,  indeed,  be  the  genuine  em- 
blem of  universal  liberty  and  equal  justice.  Loom- 
ing above  the  dispersing  smoke  of  battle,  it  will  look 
more  lovely  than  the  rainbow  after  a  tempest.  The 
good  and  the  true  everywhere  will  greet  it  with  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm.  So  glorious  will  it  be  in  its 
transfigured  beauty  that  angels  might  wave  it  from 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  while  all  their  golden 
harps  rang  to  the  joyful  chorus :  "  The  great  battle  of 
Armageddon  has  been  fought  and  won  by  the  hosts  of 
heaven — Glory  !     Hallelujah  !  " 

Still  hoping  and  praying  for  this  grand  result  of  all 
the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the  people,  I  will  strive 
to  await  in  patience  the  development  of  events,  car- 
rying ever  in  my  heart  a  fervent  benediction  for  "  our 
Jessie  "  and  her  brave  husband,  and  for  all  souls  who 
are  kindred  with  them. 

L.  MARIA  CHILD. 


WHITTLED,    TO    PREMONT. 

Tlio  following  tr'ibuto  to  General  Fremont,  from  tlio  pen 
of  John  G.  Whittier,  appoavs  in  tlio  Boston  'J'ranscrijte  : — 
TO  JOHN  C.  FREMONT. 

Thy  error,  Fremont,  simply  was  to  act 

A  plain  man's  part,  without  the  statesman's  tact, 

And.  taking  counsel  but  of  common  sense, 

To  strike  at  ciiuse  as  well  as  consequence. 

So  tako  thou  eourago  !  tiod  lias  spoken  through  tboc, 

Irrevocable,  the  mighty  words,  lie  Free  ! 

The  hind  shakes  with  them,  and  tho  slave's  dull  ear 

Turns  from  the  rien-fiold  stealthily  to  hoar. 

Who  would  recall  them  now  mn.it  first  driest 

Tim  winds  that  blow  down  from  the  free  Northwest, 

KulUiiig  the  Gulf ;  or,  like  a  scroll,  roll  back 

Tbo  Mississippi  In  his  upper  springs. 

Such  words  fulfil  their  prophecy,  and  lack 

But  tho  full  time  to  harden  into  things.         J.  g.  w. 


SLAVERY  AH"D  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

In  whatever  light  the  Constitution  may  be  regarded, 
whether  as  an  anti-shivery  or  a  pro-slavery  instrument, 
all  must  agree  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  guarantee 
the  perpetuity  of  slavery.  It  recognizes  it  as  existing; 
it  endows  it  with  the  most  important  privileges ;  it 
even  offers  a  premium  for  its  extension  and  continu- 
ance; but,  spite  of  all  this,  it  nowhere  declares  the 
system  safe  from  ultimate  assault  and  overthrow.  In 
providing  for  its  own  amendment,  it  makes  no  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  slavery  beyond  the  year  1808.  The 
compromises  of  1787  are  as  liable  to  alteration  as  any 
the  most  trivial  clause  in  all  the  bond.  Furthermore, 
the  Constitution  nowhere  establishes,  nowhere  affords 
the  power  to  establish  the  servitude  of  any  race.  So 
far,  then,  freedom  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  national 
charter.  Slavery  exists  by  local  law,  or,  more  proper- 
ly, local  usage;  the  Constitution  acknowledges  it,  but 
docs  not  create  it. 

Now  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  assert  that  laws 
are  made  for  subjects,  and  privileges  designed  for 
obedient  subjects.  To  impose  laws  on  a  foreign  peo- 
ple, and  to  confer  privileges  on  those  who  scout  your 
authority,  would  be  equally  preposterous.  Yet  this  is 
the  conduct  of  our  government.  The  slave  States  re- 
pudiate the  Federal  authority, — refuse  submission,  and 
back  tlieir  refusal  with  bullets  and  bayonets;  nay,  not 
content  with  that,  they  seek  to  demolish  the  govern- 
ment which,  as  of  their  own  choice,  they  were  morally 
bound  to  support.  Will  any  one,  a  half  century  hence, 
believe  that  the  United  States  government  was  so  in- 
fatuated as  to  enforce  the  rendering  unto  Caesar  what 
had  long  ceased  to  be  Caesar's  due  1  that  it  fought  with 
its  rebellious  subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  treated  them  as  if  still  obedient?  that,  dealing 
with  them  as  enemies  (and  justly ), — destroying  them 
on  the  battle-field,  incarcerating  them  without  process 
of  law,  and  confiscating  any  and  all  of  their  property 
except  their  slaves, — it  refused,  from  constitutional 
scruples,  to  interfere  with  their  privilege  of  slavery, 
while  it  disregarded  the  rights  which  as  loyal  men  they 
might  have  claimed  1  in  short,  that  the  administration 
was  so  suicidal  as  to  support  the  cause  and  the  suste- 
nance of  the  war,  because  it  could  see  no  difference 
between  Jeff.  Davis  and  an  honest  citizen  1 

But  grant  that  the  Constitution  bars  the  way  to  con- 
fiscation of  property  in  human  flesh,  though  not  to  that 
of  any  other  worldly  possessions,  not  even  to  the  tak- 
ing of  life  itself.  There  is  something  above  the  Con- 
stitution, though  vested  in  it,  and  that  is,  martial  law. 
General  Fremont  proclaimed  it  in  Missouri,  and  under 
it  freed  the  slaves.  He  did  what  he  had  a  right  to  do. 
He  did  what  he  was  bound  to,  on  the  score  of  justice 
or  of  expediency.  What  says  the  President  1  Fetter 
those  freedmeu  !  By  what  right,  Mr.  Lincoln  %  The 
Constitution  ?  It  was  superseded  by  martial  law. 
What  Fremont  has  done,  and  what  be  may  yet  do,  has 
your  authority  implicitly,  or  he  would  be  only  a  brig- 
and. You  may  check  him,  but  until  you  do  so,  his 
word  is  law,  his  credit  is  unimpeachable.  Has  he 
made  a  contract?  If  not  fraudulent,  you  must  ac- 
knowledge it.  Has  he  made  an  armistice  ?  You  must 
sanction  it.  But  he  has  done  nothing  fraudulent;  he 
has  not  exceeded  his  authority.  You  may,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, revoke  his  martial  law,  but  while  it 
lasts,  he  is  commander-in-chief,  and  his  acts  are  good. 
Well,  Fremont  has  freed  the  slaves  of  the  rebels  in 
the  interval  between  his  proclamation  of  martial  law 
and  the  President's  letter.  The  slaves  are  freemen. 
Can  Mr.  Lincoln  turn  back  the  hand  on  the  dial  ?  We 
assert  he  cannot.  He  may  have  authority  to  keep 
slaves  in  bondage,  but  whence  does  he  derive  the 
power  to  transform  freemen  into  slaves  ?  We  have 
seen  that  that  instrument  does  not  provide  against 
such  an  emergency  as  that  in  which  Fremont  found 
himself.  The  conclusion  is  evident.  The  President 
has  violated  the  Constitution,  and  this  time,  unlike  his 
previous  violations,  which  the  people  of  the  North 
have  joyfully  sanctioned,  he  has  done  so  in  the  inter- 
est of  slavery.  We  have  a  right,  then,  to  protest  loud- 
ly against  such  infamy.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  already  re- 
ceived the  stigma  of  the  "  slave-hound  of  Illinois  "  ;  it 
was  reserved  for  his  last  public  act — as  weak  as  it  was 
wicked — to  brand  him  forever  with  the  disgraceful 
distinction  of  being  the  first  man  on  the  American 
continent  who,  not  only  when  slavery  was  perishing, 
would  not  let  it  die,  but  even  stooped,  under  the  guise 
of  law,  to  reduce  free  men  to  slaves.  G. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain  John  Brown, 
who  was  executed  at  Charlestown,  Virginia,  Dec.  2, 
1859,  for  an  armed  attack  upon  American  Slavery; 
with  Notices  of  some  of  his  Confederates.  Edited 
by  Richard  D.  Webb.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.,  65  Cornhill.  1861. 
This  new  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  heroic  men  who  have  ever  lived, — one  of  the  few 
truly  great  men  whom  this  country  has  produced, — 
will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  many  who, 
however  differing  in  their  estimate  of  the  methods 
employed  by  John  Brown,  know  how  to  honor  his 
wonderful  resolution,  his  superiority  to  ordinary  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  his  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice. 
All  such  will  rejoice  with  us  at  the  appearance  of  this 
new  volume,  admirably  fitted  as  it  is  to  remain  a  per- 
manent biography  and  memorial  of  John  Brown, 
and  of  the  great  work  for  justice  and  freedom  which 
he  pondered,  and  labored  for,  so  many  years.  The 
work  of  preparing  this  Life  has  fallen  into  the  best 
hands.  A  sincere  admiration  of  the  noble  points  in 
John  Brown's  character,  and  a  profound  sympathy  in 
the  work  of  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed,  (attested 
by  a  life-long  interest  in  the  cause,_)  together  with 
high  literary  qualifications  and  admirable  taste  and 
judgment,  all  qualify  Mr.  Webb  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  be  the  biographer  of  John  Brown.  We  are  sure 
we  only  anticipate  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  yet 
to  read  this  volume,  when  we  offer  to  Mr.  Webb  our 
very  sincere  thanks  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  disinterested  labor,  and 
for  the  valuable  book  he  has  given  us.  To  call  it  a 
book  every  way  worthy  of  its  subject  is  certainly 
high  praise  ;  and  we  think  that  this  may  be  said  of  it 
with  entire  truth.  In  course  of  a  few  weeks,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  copies  of  the  Life  will  be  for 
sale  in  this  country;  and  in  justice  to  John  Brown, 
we  bespeak  for  it  a  wide  circulation. 

A  letter  just  received  from  a  Philadelphia  gentle- 
man says:  "I  have  seen  the  new  Life  of  John  Brown, 
and  I  like  it  exceedingly.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  equals  my  best  expectations.  It  i8  a  plain, 
straightforward,  chastely-written,  faithful  narrative, 
embodying  all  the  letters  and  papers  necessary  to  its 
object,  and  making  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
volume."  We  congratulate  all  lovers  of  the  good 
cause  of  Liberty  upon  the  appearance  of  this  Life  of  one 
of  its  most  disinterested  and  conscientious  defenders. 


jJ^="For  the  Fourth  Series  of  the  Fraternity 
Course  of  Lectuhks,  in  this  city,  with  its  brilliant 
and  attractive  list  of  speakers,  see  advertisement  in 
another  column.  No  time  should  be  lost  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Fraternity,  or  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, in  procuring  tickets.  It  will  be  seen  that  Hon. 
Cjiahi.en  Sumner  is  to  give  the  opening  lecture  on 
"  The  Rebellion — its  Origin  and  Main-Spring."  How 
ably  and  eloquently  the  subject  will  be  handled,  wc 
need  not  predict.  Get  your  tickets,  and  let  the  Tem- 
ple be  Idled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 


THE  KEAL  SPIES  AND  TKAITOES. 

Dear  Garrison — There  are  spies  and  traitors  in 
the  ranks  of  liberty.  Who  are  they  ?  Slaveholders 
anil  their  apologists.  No  matter  what  are  their  titles  ; 
no  matter  what  their  conditions  ;  no  matter  what  offi- 
ces they  hold,  nor  by  what  nor  by  whose  authority 
they  act,  North  or  South,  every  man  who,  by  word  or 
deed,  apologizes  for  or  sustains  slavery,  or  sympa- 
thizes with  slaveholders  because  they  arc  slaveholders, 
is  a  spy  and  a  traitor  among  the  mustering  hosts  of 
liberty,  and  will  surely  betray  the  holy  and  hu- 
mane cause  of  freedom  in  every  way  in  which  he  can. 
The  bloody  and  barbarous  South  is  rallying  in  de- 
fence of  the  abolition  of  the  relation  of  marriage  and 
[larentage  ;  of  the  right  to  annihilate  the  relations  and 
ndearments  of  husbands  and  wives — of  parents  and 
children — of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  of  the  right  of  fa- 
thers to  breed  and  sell  their  children  in  the  market, 
tlieir  sons  to  unrequited,  compulsory  toil,  and  their 
daughters  to  prostitution.  Virginia  and  the  entire 
slave  States  are  rallying  to  defend  and  perpetuate  the 
right  to  punish  men  with  stripes  and  death  for  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write,  and  for  daring  to  defend  their 
wives,  daughters,  mothers  and  sisters  against  rape  and 
rapine, 

Are  you  for  slavery  or  for  liberty  ?  Are  you  pro- 
slavery  or  anft'-slavery  ?  This  is  the  issue.  This  is 
the  test  question  of  the  hour.  Spot  the  man  who  says, 
"  I  am  pro-slavery  "  ;  who  defends  slavery;  who,  by 
sympathy,  by  counsel,  by  word  or  deed,  defends  sla- 
very, or  justifies  those  who  are  seeking  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  it  as  the  governing  power  of  the  land. 
Whether  he  be  priest  or  politician,  whether  in  the 
pulpit,  on  the  platform,  in  the  school,  in  social  or  do- 
mestic life,  in  the  street,  or  in  the  editorial  chair,  the 
man  who  would  throw  the  sanctions  of  law  or  religion 
around  this  system  of  pollution  and  crime  is  the  ene- 
my of  liberty,  of  man,  of  his  country  and  his  God. 
He  is  a  spy  and  a  traitor  in  our  midst. 

Had  there  been  no  pro-slu eery  spies  and  traitors  in 
our  midst,  the  present  civil  war  had  never  existed. 
Let  the  North  now  be  united,  as  one  man,  against  sla- 
very, and  put  forth  its  resistless  energies  to  bring  it  to 
an  end,  and  the  conflict  will  soon  be  decided.  The 
people  of  the  North  have  no  conflict  with  the  people 
of  the  South  ;  the  North  has  no  controversy  with  the 
South.  But  Liberty  has  a  conflict  with  Slavery;  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  Liberty  have  a  conflict 
with  the  customs  and  institutions  based  on  Slavery  ; 
and  this  conflict  is  irreconcilable  and  eternal.  The 
friends  of  Slavery  and  its  spirit  and  institutions  will 
certainly  betray  Liberty  and  its  spirit  and  institutions. 
The  lamb  may  as  well  trust  the  wolf,  or  the  dove  the 
vulture,  as  Liberty  Slavery. 

Spot,  then,  the  apologist  of  slavery  in  our  midst.  Spot 
him  well ;  for  he  will  betray  the  cause  of  liberty  when 
and  where  we  least  expect.  He  will  deliver  us  over 
to  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  slave-pen,  the  slave-auc- 
tion, the  slave-driver's  lash,  and  the  slave-breeder's 
harem. 

Every  feeling  and  sympathy  of  my  soul  go  with  the 
objeet  of  this  universal  uprising  of  the  masses — so  far 
as  that  object  is  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  "  the  se- 
curing of  liberty  "  to  "ourselves  and  our  posterity," 
without  regard  to  sex,  sect,  color,  clime  or  condition. 
"Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death."  "Resistance 
to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Be  these  our  watch- 
words. The  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  are  nought,  except 
as  they  symbolize  liberty.  Patriotism  is  a  mockery 
and  a  crime,  except  as  it  signifies  the  inalienable 
right  of  all  men  to  '.'  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

Yours,  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


THE  TRUE  INDEX. 


"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

No  more  significant  act  has  been  performed  for 
months,  than  the  re-nomination  of  our  present  excellent 
Governor.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated is  an  encouraging  indication.  At  a  Union  Con- 
vention, and  by  acclamation;  it  was  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  him  for  his  unceasing  services  pro  bono  publico,  dur- 
ing the  recent  and  perilous  times  of  the  nation.  No 
civilian  could  have  done  better;  and  none  could  have 
tried  harder  to  perform  his  part,  in  every  particular. 
Not  only  did  he  proffer  the  words  of  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  throngs  rallying  to  defend  tho  country, 
cheer  them  with  encouraging  hopes  as  they  left  for 
the  theatre  of  action,  greet  them  at  their  return  from 
scenes  of  blood  and  carnage,  as  well  deserving  a  na- 
tion's gratitude  for  their  exhibited  courage  and  patri- 
otism, but  he  personally  engaged  in  the  work  neces- 
sary to  organize,  uniform,  officer,  equip  and  provision 
the  troops.  He  was  at  it  day  and  night,  wherever 
occasion  called.  He  was  and  is  almost  ubiquitous. 
Nor  did  he  desert  the  patriotic  soldier  disabled  by 
wounds  and  sickness,  or  stretched  out  by  death.  His 
benevolence  gushed  from  his  very  soul,  and  coined 
for  his  lips,  Send  them  home  tenderly.  That  word  is 
characteristic  of  Gov.  Andrew,  We  have  known  him 
for  years,  and  can  vouch  for  its  sincerity  and  genuine- 
ness. His  cardinal  traits  are  fidelity,  cordiality  and 
earnestness.  He  means  right;  and  whenever  he  does 
anything,  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  best;  and  we 
doubt  whether  any  other  man,  in  his  place,  would  have 
done  better  for  the  cause  than  he  has.  Many,  very 
many,  would  have  done  worse.  His  re-nomination  has 
eloquently  indorsed  his  policy,  and  his  overwhelming 
reelection  will  rivet  the  proof  of  the  popular  sanction. 
Those  who  envy  him,  and  those  who  were  set  aside 
by  his  rigid  tests  of  unmistakable  loyalty,  altogether 
indispensable  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  when  a  large 
number  were  in  masquerade,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
know  their  real  colors,  have  received  the  first  reply  of 
the  people,  and  next  month  will  declare  their  verdict 
by  ballot. 

Not  only  does  the  complimentary  act  indicate  the 
popular  satisfaction,  but  it  was  done  with  a  full  and 
understanding  of  his  Excellency's  views  on  the 
war.  "  The  inauguration  first,  consultation  after- 
wards." Public  and  unflinching  was  his  course  when 
summoned  to  Washington,  at  an  earlier  Male,  on  the 
Harper's  Ferry  tragedy.  Prompt  and  summary  his 
policy  at  the  discovery  of  fraud  or  peculation.  Rad- 
ical as  were  his  opinions  pronounced,  the  eminent 
Hunker  of  New  York  early,  and  "The  distinguished 
Hunker  of  Massachusetts  more  tardily,  are  not  far  in 
his  rear,  by  profession  at  least.  They,  too,  will  see 
with  his  Excellency  that  the  cause  of  the  national 
difficulty  is  slavery)  and  that  the  only  permanent  cure 
of  it  is  by  a  removal  of  the  cause,  if  they  do  not  al- 
ready recognize  it.  There  are  many  who  do  perceive 
this  fact,  but  do  not  feel  yet  quite  at  ease  to  promul- 
gate the  same,  to  assert  it  publicly.  However,  the 
harvest  is  near,  and  the  opinions  are  ripening.  They 
will  be  ready  in  due  time;  and  that  Convention  have 
put  this  State  under  the  proper  Governor  to-perforn-' 
our  part  well,  when  the  time  conies.  They  hav< 
placed  the  man  in  advance  of  the  time,  that  he  niaj 
be  ready  to  welcome  its  advent  Nor  will  it  be  man; 
months  before  emancijiation  will  be  demanded,  if  not  b 
the  army,  or  the  people,  or  the  Administration,  or  tl j- 
Confederacy,  the  stern  mandate  of  necessity  will  ne 
only  demand,  but  will  achieve  it.  The  country  wi 
become  relieved  of  its  evil  as  the  patient  often  is  rt 
lieved  from  his  disease,  even  in  spite  of  his  physician 
This  Convention  indicates  our  people  to  be  preparc< 
for  the  event,  and  the  ballot-box  will  show  trier 
anxious  for  it;  for,  till  then,  they  clearly  see,  thei 
can  be  no  permanent  peace,  and  not  even  precariom 
safety  for  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  suffrage  for  his  Excellency,  there  will  b 
no  need  of  urging  voters  to  the  polls,  either  for  mali 
ing  a  respectable  display  of  ballots,  or  for  defeating  a  . 
antagonistic  party  ;  they  will  come  forward  with  uhn  . 
rity,  and  John   A.  Andrew  will  receive  an  nlmoi 
unanimous  voice  from  the  loyal  citizens  of  Massaeiu 
setts.     They  will  award  to  him  their  appreciation  < 
bis  ability,   fidelity,  integrity  and   philanthropy,  an 
also  by  tho  same  token  coincide  with  him  while  pm 
suing  the  same  straightforward  policy.     If  we  are  in  ■ 
greatly  mistaken,  Massachusetts  will  yet  have  reasi) 
to  he  even  more  proud  of  her  whole-souled    Chit r' 
Magistrate.  jj. 


THE  PAST  AND  ITS  USES. 

President  Lincoln's  Fast  has  furnished  another  oc- 
casion to  measure  the  tendencies  of  the  national  heart 
and  mind.  The  people,  through  the  pulpit,  have  again 
spoken  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  an  emphasis  that 
will  be  heeded  through  the  land.  When  the  infa- 
mous Buchanan  proclaimed  his  Fast,  the  hearts  of 
loyal  citizens  beat  with  indignation  ;  now  the  response 
is  unanimous. 

In  this  response  there  seems  to  be  no  admixture  of 
superstitious  foar,  no  servile  cringing,  nothing  like  a 
blind  faith  that  a  little  abstinence  from  food,  or  by 
mere  lip  service,  the  plans  of  the  Almighty  are  to  be 
changed. 

In  this  terrible  conflict  between  the  sections, 
when  slavery  is  pitted  against  freedom,  barbarism 
against  civilization  ;  when  war,  to  be  war  at  all,  would 
seem  to  require  the  impetus  of  all  that  is  base  and 
brutal  in  passion  ;  it  is  refreshing  to  see  so  wholesome, 
so  ingenuous  and  rational  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
short-comings  of  Northern  men,  mingled  with  so  much 
pity  and  forbearance  toward  the  victims  of  false  social 
and  political  doctrines. 

This  truly  Christian  spirit  seems  to  have  been  the 
life  of  our  Fast;  and  if  something  of  this  spirit  shall 
be  borne  away  in  every  friendly  breeze,  to  alight  on 
hostile  camps  and  battle-fields,  and  over  the  hearth- 
stones and  homes  of  the  South,  it  may  beget  a  spirit, 
in  return,  which  will  be  of  more  value  than  a  hundred 
victories. 

But  with  this  spirit  the  Fast  has  rightly  coupled  the 
exigency  of  war — if  need  be,  the  bloodiest ; — war 
against  a  base  conspiracy,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
misguided  and  innocent,  among  bond  and  free.  The 
dove  of  peace,  the  Cross  and  the  sword  loom  up 
against  the  sky — the  olive-branch  for  the  peaceful,  the 
unsheathed  sword  for  the  enemy  of  bis  country.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  our  Fast.  0  !  may  its  spirit  find  a 
home  in  every  loyal  heart,  and  crush  out  all  traitors 
by  its  divine  power  !  May  the  pulpit,  now  in  the  up- 
ward path  of  its  duty,  be  made  the  fit  exponent  of  all 
right  sentiments  and  convictions  of  the  people!  Es- 
pecially may  the  American  pulpit  have  a  just  sense 
of  its  exalted  function  !  As  an  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  truths  which  most  concern  man,  may 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  by  tyrants  be  ever  held 
to  be  legitimate  subjects  of  prayer  and  discourse  1 
True  to  its  divine  office  of  unfolding  the  blessed  na- 
ture of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man  in  their  eternal  re- 
lations, what  a  power  may  the  pulpit,  now  and  here- 
after, become  in  this  country,  to  mould  and  shape 
every  means  of  hitman  advancement!  But  for  the 
mistaken  belief  of  Christian  ministers,  that  their  duty 
lies  in  ignoring  great  social  questions  by  substituting 
therefor  the  dry  husks  of  sectarianism,  we  might  now 
have  been  exempt  from  the  trials  which  so  sorely 
:set  us. 

The  war  is  working  a  revolution  in  all  our  minds, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  politics  and  government.  Our 
theologies,  our  sciences  and  social  systems  will  share 
the  change.  Every  thing  is  tending  to  bind  up  anew 
diversity  with  unity  in  the  bands  of  Christian  charity, 
and  the  uses  of  "  doubt "  and  "  infidelity  "  are  already 
visible  in  the  light  now  ushering  in  a  brighter  day 
for  humanity.  The  hand  of  Providence  is  beginning 
to  be  dimly  perceived  as  it  moves  the  machinery  of 
society,  and  reminds  good  men,  as  well  as  the  ambi- 
.  and  self-seeking,  that  they  are,  in  the  "  pomp  and 
circumstance  "  both  of  peace  and  war,  but  instruments 
in  His  mighty  hand  to  work  the  great  problem  of  hu- 
an  destiny. 

In  the  utterances  of  lamentation  over  our  selfishness, 
and  mean  complicity  with  wrong  as  a  people,  which 
formed  so  striking  a  feature  in  our  Fast,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  heart-felt  conviction  that  a  nation,  no  more 
n  an  individual,  however  great  the  appearance  of 
prosperity  and  power,  can  fail  to  suffer  the  penalties 
'  violated  justice  and  right. 

As  this  war  progresses,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  still 
other  occasions,  under  whatever  name,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Executive,  to  lay  open  the  mind  and 
the  heart  of  the  nation — through  the  clearer  medium 
of  the  pulpit — to  the  view  of  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  maintain  and  administer  the  government.      W. 


MR.  TOSS   IN  VERMONT. 

West  Randolph,  (Vt.)  October  1,  1861. 

Dear  Mr.  Garrison, — A.  T.  Foss  is  again  in  Ver- 
mont, holding  meetings  for  the  good  of  mankind — four 
million  American  slaves  included.  He  is  faithful  to 
the  society  whose  agent  he  is,  and  never  unfaithful  to 
his  own  highest  convictions  of  truth  and  justice. 

He  has  lectured  in  this  town,  and  in  Bethel,  Brain- 
tree,  and  Brookfield,  in  all  of  which  places  be  has  had 
good  and  full  meetings.  Particularly  at  West  Brook- 
field,  on  Sunday  last,  was  there  a  very  large,  attentive 
and  interested  audience.  His  subject,  the  exciting 
and  all-absorbing  one,  "  The  War,"  draws  many  who 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  importunities  for  justice 
to  the  bondman.  The  "still  small  voice"  was  un- 
heeded, and  now  the  trumpet-tone  of  bloody  conflict 
are  awaking  all  to  the  demands  of  Justice,  which 
pleads  no  longer,  but,  armed  with  deadly  missiles,  will 
be  heard  and  felt.  Mr.  Foss  was  clear  and  forcible  in 
his  remarks,  showing  plainly  that  the  present  Rebel- 
lion cannot  be  put  down  without  sheltering  the  great 
primal  cause,  Slavery,  and  that  Emancipation  is  the 
vital  point  upon  which  hangs  our  success.  Much  as 
we  lament  over  and  suffer  by  this  war,  we  must  feel 
that  it  is  but  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  causes 
pointed  out,  and  warned  against  by  Abolitionists  for 
thirty  years,  and  more  to  be  welcomed  than  apathy 
and  subserviency. 

Mr.  Foss  went  from  Brookfield  to  Roxbury,  where, 
I  am  told,  he  bad  a  very  large  audience,  including  one 
hundred  recruits,  "ready  and  eager  for  the  fray." 
He  gave  great  satisfaction.  A.  H. 


Mi;.  Si;,usi-;it  AT  THE  WOEOBSTEB  CoMVfiH'f lOK. 
The  editor  of  the  Dedham  Gtusette,  who  was  n  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Convention  at  Worcester,  thus  speaks 
in  illation  to  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  : — 

"The  most  significant  feature  of  the  Convention 
was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  which  was  received 
with  the  strongest,  expressions  of  approval  by  the 
great  mass  of  delegates  present.  The  fixed  and  ear- 
nest attention  wilh  which  every  word  was  received, 
and  the  hearty  and  repeated  applause  which  greeted 
every  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  emancipation,  proved 
conclusively  that  upon  this  question  the  people  are  far 
in  advance  of  the  Government." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  gives  its  readers  the  following, 
about  the  speech  and  the  Convention  : — 

"Charles  Sumner's  speech  was  the  great  event  of 
the  day,  however.  It  was  an  epoch  and  a  victory  in 
itself.  The  right  thing  was  said  in  the  right  way,  at 
the  right  time,  by  the  right  man.  It  was  wise,  con- 
servative, practical,  as  Mr.  Sumner  always  is,  and  it 
unquestionably  met  the  views  of  four-fifths  of  the  audi- 
ence. Those  who  did  not  enthusiastically  applaud, 
said,  'Oil,  it  isn't  quite  time ;  Sumner  is  right;  this 
will  he  the  result,  we  hope  and  expect ;  but  let  us  wait 
for  Providence  and  the  Administration.'  " 

8^=  The  New  Bedford  Standard  tells  its  readers, 
of  Mr.  Sumner's  speech — 

"  Its  perusal  by  all  earnest  and  sincere  lovers  of 
freedom  will  no  doubt  be  a  rich  treat,  as  it  was  to 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  from  the 
Senator's  lips.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  received 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  Convention  was  a  true  indica- 
tion of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  old  Bay  State." 

Charles  Sumner  was  presentat  the  Convention,  and 
made  one  of  his  best  speeches  on  slavery  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  war.  It  is  sound  in  argument,  and  such  a 
one  as  might  be  expected  from  its  author.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause;  but  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, as  usual,  which  is  always  afraid  of  party 
da?uagc,  calls  it  ill-advised  and  out  of  place,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  ridicule  Mr.  Sumner  after  its  old  habit.  Why 
could  n't  the  Republican  afford  to  state  what  Mr.  Sum- 
ner said,  that  was  so  objectionable,  before  creating  an 
impression  that  it  was  something  terrible,  so  that  its 
readers  could  judge  for  themselves?  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Republican  was  so  incensed,  some  of  the  New 
York  papers  were  well  enough  pleased  with  the  speech 
to  procure  an  advance  copy,  so  as  to  publish  it  entire 
on  the  morning  following  the  Convention. 

The  Republican  is  always  ready  to  condemn  others 
for  being  consistent,  and  seems  horrified  if  a  public  man 
discusses  the  same  side  of  any  topic  more  than  once. 
We  will  defy  any  one  to  be  more  inconsistent  than  the 
Republican  has  been  ;  and  we  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  small  sum  if  the  editor,  or  any  one  else,  will  define 
the  position  it  has. taken  on  any  public  question,  either 
moral,  religious,  or  political,  within  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  and  maintained  it.  After  any  great  popular 
demonstration  has  been  made,  like  the  old  lady  whose 
cow  swallowed  the  grindstone,  it  always  chimes  in 
with,   "  Just  as  I  expected  ;  I  told  you  so!" 

The  idea  of  making  a  popular  newspaper,  suited  to 
all  localities,  is  so  apparent  that  its  theories  and  prin- 
ciples have  been  dealt  out  a  good  deal  like  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter's  punctuation  marks,  in  his  "Pickle 
for  the  Knowing  Ones," — all  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
with  an  invitation  to  the  reader  to  use  such  as  suit  his 
fancy.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  tell  what  the 
Republican  has  or  has  not  advocated,  or  show  where  it 
has  not  contradicted  itself  at  least  half  a  dozen  times 
in  as  many  weeks,  he  is  a  much  greater  curiosity  than 
the  famous  "What  is  it?"  The  Republican  often- 
times utters  noble  sentiments,  but  they  are  no  sooner 
said  than  it  turns  about  and  "kicks  them  over." — 
Northampton  Free  Press. 


THE  SLAVES  AS  A  MILITARY  ELEMENT 
IN  THE  SOUTH. 
The  total  white  population  of  the  eleven  States  now 
comprising  the  Confederacy  is  6,000,000,  and,  there- 
fore, to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  proposed  army  (600,000) 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  white  population  will 
be  required.  In  any  other  country  than  our  own,  such 
a  draft  could  not  be  met,  but  the  Southern  States  can 
furnish  that  number  of  men,  and  still  not  leave  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country  in  a  suffering  condition. 
Those  who  are  incapacitated  for  bearing  arms  can 
oversee  the  plantations,  and  the  negroes  can  go  on  undis- 
turbed in  their  usual  labors.  In  the  North,  the  case  is 
different ;  the  men  who  join  the  army  of  subjugation 
are  the  laborers,  the  producers,  and  the  factory, opera- 
tives. Nearly  every  man  from  that  section,  especially 
those  from  the  rural  districts,  leaves  some  branch  of 
industry  to  suffer  during  his  absence.  The  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  South  alone  enables  her  to  place  in  the 
Jleld  a  force  much  larger  in  proportion  to  her  white  popula- 
tion than  the  North,  or  indeed  any  country  which  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  free  labor.  The  institution  is  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  South,  particularly  ut  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  and  our  enemies  will  be  likely  to  find  that 
the  "  moral  cancer,"  about  which  their  orators  are  so 
fond  of  prating,  is  really  one  of  the  most  effective  weap- 
employed  against  the  Union  by  the  South.  Whatever 
nber  of  men  may  be  needed  for  this  war,  we  are 
confident  our  people  stand  ready  to  furnish.  We  are 
all  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  there  must  he  no  holding 
back  until  the  independence  of  the  South  is  fully  ac- 
knowledged.— Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


TO  A.  HOOEBOOM. 

I  reply  to  your  communication  in  the  Liberator  of 
October -1th.  You  would  "have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  a  formal  acknowledgment"  of  the  fact  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  "if 
the  South  would  peaceably  abide  the1  conditions"  I 
propose.  I  have  shown  that  they  could  be  compelled  to 
this  easier  than  they  could  to  allegiance,  or  emancipa- 
tion by  war. 

"  But  why  remove  from  them  the  character  of 
rebels,  and  invest  them  with  the  character  of  legiti- 
mate nationality  ?  "  Because — 1st,  This  is  the  truth ; 
and  it  is  ridiculous  and  disgraceful  to  prosecute  a  war 
on  a  falsity.  2d,  Because  we  should  unbind  ourselves 
from  constitutional  restrictions,  and  might  then  con- 
duct the  war,  as  with  any  other  foreign  nation,  by  all 
legitimate  martial  methods,  even  to  entire  emancipa- 
tion, without  compensation.  3d,  We  should  then  not 
"divest  the  North,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,"  of  an 
obligation,  but  establish  in  their  eyes  a  right  to  impose 
the  conditions  I  insist  on.  The  other  remarks  I  do  Hot 
understand.  J,  p.  B. 


"The  Chicago  Tribune  sums  up  the  meaning  of 
the  long  resolutions  passed  by  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  New  York, — to  the  effect  that  while 
declaring  they  will  sanction  no  peace  tending  to  the 
Beparation  of  the  States,  they  are  equally  determined 
against  emancipation  as  a  result  of  the  war, — by  say- 
ing this  'can  only  mean  that  a  rebel's  negro  is  more 
precious  than  a  rebel's  neck.'  Was  ever  such  non- 
sensed  Mat.  Carpenter  names  it  right  when  he  says 
it  is  treason." 

Well,  there  are  traitors  in  high  places,  then,  for  of 
just  such  "nonsense"  has  Mr.  Seward,  or,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Lincoln,  been  guilty.  "  My  dear  friend," 
says  the  gentle  author  of  tho  President's  letter  to 
Gen.  Fremont,  "my  dear  Mend,  your  threatening  to 
shoot  the  rebels  does  not  trouble  me ;  hut  it  is  posi- 
tively shocking  in  you  to  deprive  them  of  their 
'property.'  The  Constitution  does  n't  allow  that, you 
know."  Hut  what  is  "property"  without  life  in 
which  to  enjoy  it"?  Or,  in  the  order  of  blessings, 
which  conies  firsts  A  model  slaveholder,  truly,  un- 
der the  ground!  "lie  shall  have  his  Constitutional 
rights,"  says  Ihe  flflge  of  the  White  House.  "  IK-  is 
welcome!"  cries  every  slave,  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Kio  Grande.  G. 


LETTER  OF  EX-PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN. 

At  the  Great  Union  Meeting  at  Ilayes^rjlls+Chester. 
County,  Pennsylvania, -on  the  1st  instant,  tneu5TIow- 
ing  letter  from  Ex-President  Buchanan  was  read  : 


and,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  '61. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  honored  by  your  kind  invita- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  appropriate  Committee,  to  at- 
tend and  address  a  Union  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Chester  and  Lancaster  Counties,  to  be  held  at  Hayes- 
ville  on  the  1st  of  October.  This  I  should  gladly  ac- 
cept, proceeding  as  it  does  from  amuch  valued  portion 
of  my  old  Congressional  District,  but  advancing  years 
and  the  present  state  of  my  health  render  it  impossi- 
ble. You  correctly  estimate  the  deep  interest  which 
I  feel,  in  common  with  the  citizens  who  will  there  be 
assembled,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  country. 
This  is  indeed  serious,  but  our  recent  military  reverses 
so  far  from  producing  despondency  in  the  minds  of  a 
loyal  and  powerful  people,  will  only  animate  them  to 
more  mighty  exertions  in  sustaining  a  war  which  has 
become  inevitable-  by  the  assault  of  the  Confederate 
States  upon  Fort  Sumter.  For  this  reason,  were  it 
possible,  waiving  ail  other  topics,  I  should  confine  my- 
self to  a  solemn  and  earnest  appeal  to  my  countrymen, 
and  especially  those  without  families,  to  volunteer  for 
the  war,  and  join  the  many  thousands  of  brave  and 
patriotic  volunteers  who  are  already  in  the  field.  This 
is  the  moment  for  action,  for  prompt,  energetic  and 
united  action,  and  not  for  the  discitssion  of  peace  propo- 
sitions. These,  we  must  know,  would  be  rejected  by 
the  States  that  have  seceded,  unless  we  should  offer  to 
recognise  their  independence,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

Better  counsels  may  hereafter  prevail,  when  these 
people  shall  be  convinced  that  the  war  is  conducted, 
not  for  their  conquest  or  subjugation,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  back  to  their  original  posi- 
tion in  the  Union,  without  impairing  in  the  slightest 
degree  any  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

Whilst,  therefore,  wc  shall  cordially  hail  their  re- 
turn under  our  common  glorious  flag,  and  welcome 
them  as  brothers,  yet  until  that  happy  day  shall  arrive, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  support  the  President  with  all 
the  men  and  means  at  the  command  of  the  country,  iu 
a  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


^=  An  attempt  was  made  on  Friday  last  to  throw 
a  train  on  the  Lexington  and  Louisville  (Ky.)  railroad 
off  the  track.  The  14th  Ohio  Regiment  was  in  the 
ears,  which  Were  stopped  in  time  to  prevent  an  acci- 
dent. A  detachment  of  soldiers  immediately  pursued 
the  miscreants  who  thus  attempted  to  destroy  their 
lives,  and  caught  two  or  three  of  them.  Among  them 
were  two  negroes,  who  asserted  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  place  the  logs  on  the  track  by  tlieir  masters. 
One  white  man  who  plead  guilty  was  taken  to  Louis- 
ville, and  while  under  guard  a  German,  who  was  pass- 
ing by  in  a  wagon,  learning  the  cause  of  his  arrest, 
jumped  down,  made  his  way  through  the  guard,  before 
they  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  cut  the  fellow's 
throat,  vowing  that  he  should  try  to  throw  no  more 
trains  off  the  track.  The  soldiers  arrested  the  Ger- 
man, and  committed  him  to  jail.  It  was  supposed  tho 
man  who  was  cut  could  not  recover. 


Jkfjpbrbon  Our,  Mo.,  October  7.  Information  re- 
ceived here  says  that  about  three  weeks  ago  a  slave 
insurrection  was  attempted  in  Jasper  county,  and  that 
about  35  of  the  negroes  were  killed,  and  a  number  of 
others  are  to  be  hung.  The  discovery  of  the  plot 
proved  that  the  insurrection  was  wide  spread,  and  that 
the  slaves  intended  to  murder  their  masters  and  perpe- 
trate all  manner  of  barbarities. 


Important  from  Hattbras  Ihlbt.  On  Friday 
last,  2500  rebels,  consisting  of  a  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina and"  Virginia  regiment,  came  over  the  main  hind 
in  six  small  steamers  and  schooners,  with  flat  boats, 
and  attacked  the  20th  Indiana  regiment,  who  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  with  loss  of  SO  taken  prisoners. 
Saturday  morning,  the  Montloello  steamed  round  the 
cape,  and  a  lew  mites  up  the  coast  mel  the  rebels 
moxohing  down  ihe  narrow  neck  of  laud  to  attach  our 
troops.  They  were  in  easy  range,  ;nul  the  Mi'uliivlU. 
opened  Upon  them  with  BUOllfl  of  live  seconds  pause. 
21S  of  which  were  lired  from  three  guns  in  three  hums 
iiud  B  lialf,  doing  ureal  execution.  II  is  supposed  that 
the  loss  of  the  rebels  must  have  reached  between  two 

and  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  .\u  es- 
caped prisoner  reports  that  the  first  ghol  from  her 
killed  Col.  Bartow,  of  tho  Georgia  reyiment,  and  the 
havoc  was  frightful. 


J^-  FRATERMTY  LECTUBB& .JK 

rOtr&TB    HKJIIKB, 

Tho  ptfblic  of  Boston  and  vicinity  aro  respectfully  in- 
formed that  tho  Fovirrn  Swims   of  FRATERNITY  LEO 
XURBfl  will  bo  inaugurated  at  Tkemunt  Tkmj'LB,  on 
FRIDAY    EVENINU,    OCTOBER  IH,  1801, 
on  which  occasion 

BON.  CHARLES  SUMNER 
will  pronounce  an  Address  on 

Thh  Rkhi'.li.ion  :  Its  Obigin  asjj  MAiH-Sfui-vo. 
To  be  followed  on  succo^ive  TI7EHDA  Y  EVENINGS  by 
Lectures  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

October  22— JACOR  M.  MANNING. 
"      ^— GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS. 
November  5— T.  WENTWORTI1    UIGGINSON. 
12— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
"        19— WILLIAM  R.  ALGER. 
"        2(1— HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
December  3— FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 
"       10—  EZRA   II.  IIEYWOOD. 
<-       17— EDWTN  H.  C1IAPIN. 
«      24— WILLIAM  S.  STUDLEY. 
"      31— WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 


Organist 


Howard  M.  Dow,  Esq. 

Lectures  to  com- 


Doors  to  be  opened  at  C  1-2  o'clock, 
mence  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  precisely. 

A  limited  number  of  tickets  (admitting  the  bearer  and 
a  lady,)  are  offered  for  sale  at  $2  each  ;  to  be  obtained  at 
Oliver  Ditson  k  Co.'s,  No.  277  Washington  street,  John  C. 
Hayes  &  Co.'s,  33  Court  street,  D.  0.  Goodrich's,  302  Wash- 
ington street,  of  the  several  members  of  the  Fraternity  hith- 
erto having  the  disposal  of  tickets,  and  at  the  Tremont 
Temple.  Oct.  11 

11^- JOHN     BROWN.— GRAND    EXHIBITION.— A 

Memorial  of  the  Martyr  Hero  of  Freedom  will  be  exhibit- 
ed at  Joy  Street  Baptist  Church,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct. 
15.  Doors  to  bo  opened  at  7  o'clock  ;  exercises  to  com- 
mence precisely  at  8  o'clock,  at  which  time  Prof.  W.  E. 
Johnson  will  exhibit,  by  the  aid  of  the  Camera  Obscura, 
five  interesting  View;*,  drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  John 
Buown  Raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  whole  to  be  in- 
terspersed with  liberty  songs  and  instrumental  music 

Tickets  of  admission,  15  cents. 

Boston,  Oct.  11,  lSlil. 


^  NOTICE.— Mrs.  H.   F.   M.  Bbows,  of  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  has  been  appointed  an  Agent  for  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  ;  and  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  new  subscrip- 
tions to  the  same,  as  weil  as  payments  on  old  accounts. 
Mrs.  Brown's  address  is  288  Superior  street. 


0BITUAET. 

Passed  to  tho  spirit  life,  in  Princeton,  July  13,  1801, 
Eliza  A.,  daughter  of  Jau£S  M.  and  Saeah  P.  Eveleth, 
aged  23  years. 

In  this  departure  of  a  cherished  one,  the  afflicted  friends 
have  yielded  up  to  the  reaper. Death  the  harvest  of  tbeir 
hearts  truest  wealth.  Miss  Eveleth  had  been  a  number  of 
years  engaged  in  school-teaching  ;  this  beiog  a  favorite 
employment  with  her.  In  this  capacity  she  was  very 
much  beloved  for  tbo  faithful  and  eheerful  manner  in 
which  she  performed  all  its  duties,  and  for  the  Kind  inter- 
est which  she  felt  in  the  welfare  of  her  pupils.  Possessed 
of  an  amiable  and  loving  disposition,  she  won  the  esteem 
and  ;i  auction  of  all  : — 

"  None  knew  her  but  to  love  her, 
None  named  her  but  to  praise." 

Endowed  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  energy,  she  did 
with  her  might  what  her  hands  found  to  do.  Indeed,  it 
was  through  over-exertion  and  too  close  application  to  her 
labors,  that  she  fell  a  prey  to  disease.  She  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  every  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  th« 
elevation  of  suffering  humanity.  Her  soul  was  in  the  va- 
rious reforms  of  tho  age.  The  cause  of  the  slave  was  one 
which  lay  near  her  heart,  and  the  cry  of  distress  every 
where  found  a  response  in  her  tender  and  sympathizing  na- 
ture. Numbered  in  the  earth-life  with  those  who  lova 
noble  deeds,  the  same  love  and  benevolence,  carried  with 
her  to  the  angel-land,  will  attract  her  to  the  bright  and 
pure  ones,  who  associate  there  for  the  redemption  of  tbe 
lowly,  and  elevate  tho  degraded  and  fallen  ones  in,  either 
sphere. 

While  her  physical  system  gradually  wasted  away,  her 
mental   energies   remained   bright    and   uncl-juded  to    the 

After  her  physician  pronounced  her 
possible,  she  was  asked  by  aioLcr-anu  devoteu.  uuuci  ' 
if  she  was  willing  to  djg-j" to  which  she  replied  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  >^a.ther,  I  have  formed  many  plans 
for  the  future,  aaoit  is  hard  to  leave  them  all  unexecuted. 
I  would  li^-to'  live  if  I  could  be  useful  in  the  world.  She 
eel  that  it  was  in  the  plan  of  the  all-wise  Provi- 
dence with  reference    to  his  children  here,  that  one  at  her 

o  should  fall  a  prey  to  disease,  and  leave  tbe  woridjust  as 

e  had  become  fitted  for  usefulness  iu  it.  She  believed 
that  our  Creator  has  ordained  that,  by  a  wise  attention  to 
laws  of  life,  we  should  live  to  be  useful  to  a  good  old 
age.  She  believed  that  such  an  experience,  in  this  life, 
was  desirable  to  better  fit  us  for  the  duties  of  the  next 
sphere  ;  but,  if  she  had,  through  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  those  laws,  or  inattention  to  them,  gone  beyond  her 
strength,  and  broken  down  her  physical  powers,  the  fault 
not  with  Him  who  bestowed  those  powers  at  first,  but 
with  her  who  mistook  their  capacity  of  endurance  ;  and 
she  must  submit  and  leave  her  work  here,  while  she  hoped 
to  engage  in  a  nobler  work  in  auother  sphere. 

She  was  a  believer  in  spiritual  intercourse,  and  felt  that 

e  was  tbe  recipient,  day  by  day,  of  the  sweet  and.  holy  in---^ 

lences,  shed  from  their  spirit  home,  of  dear  ones  gone 
before.  How  real  is  immortal  life  to  a  soul  resting  in  the 
full  conviction  of  the  reality  of  such  teachings  !  What  a 
gift  of  Heaven  is  such  an  assurance  !  It  tears  the  veil  of 
death  in  shreds,  banishes  all  fear,  and  awakens  and  stimu- 
lates the  energies  of  the"  soul  to  a  vivid  perception  of  the 

orious  realities  of  an  unending  life,  an  eternal  progres- 

m. 

With  a  noble  fortitude  she  endured  her  sufferings,  and, 
also,  the  trial  of  parting  with  friends  she  so  dearly  loved. 
She  ever  greeted  them  with  a  cheerful  smile,  and  with 
words  of  affection.  Many  times  she  summoned  them  to  her 
bed-side,  to  give  them  the  parting  blessing,  and  offer  com- 
fort and  consolation,  assuring  them  that  she  was  not  going 
far  away,  and  would  be  often  with  them,  and  share  with 
them  their  joys  and  sorrows — and  when  tbey,  like  her,  lan- 
guished upon  beds  of  sickness,  she  would  be  near  them,  to 
soothe  them  by  ber  spirit  presence,  and  gladly  meet  them 
when  they,  too,  should  pass  the  borders  of  tho  grave.  She 
cheerfully  and  calmly  conversed  with  her  parents  with 
regard  to  her  funeral  and  burial,  expressing  a  wish  that 
bro.  Adin  Ballou  and  Prof.  Eritton  should  attend  her  fu- 
neral ;  which  request  was  cheerfully  granted.  Only  a 
short  time  previous  to  her  departure,  she  requested  a  friend" 
io  sing, 

"  I  hear  the  angels  calling,  I  must  soon  bo  gone," 
in  which  she  joined  her  sweet  but  faint  voice,  so  soon  to 
join  tho  melodious  strains  of  Heaven's  sweetest  minstrels. 
So  tranquilly  and  peaoefuily  did  she  bid  adieu  to  parents, 
brothers,  sisters  and  other  attendants,  tenderly  thanking 
thorn  all  for  tho  many  tokens  of  kindness  they  bad  bestow- 
ed upon  ber  during  her  sickness,  and  bidding  them  all  to 
be  hopeful  ami  happy,  that  a  foretaste  of  Heaven  BMmad 
truly  ours — and  wo  wore-  led  to  exclaim,  "Oh  Grave  ! 
whoro  is  thy  victory  ?    Oh  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  " 

East  Princeton,  Sept.  22,  1861.  S.  M. 


GT  A.  T.  FOSS, 

an  Agent  of  tho  American  A.  S.  So- 

ciety,  will  speak  oi 

"  Tho  War,"  at 

L.  Waterfbrd,    Vt, 

Friday,     Oct,  11. 

Mehuuk's  Falls,  " 

Sat  ai  .'V.  "  12,  and  Sundav,  13. 

Ryegate,               '* 

Tiie^hiv,     •'  15. 

Topsham,            « 

Wed&es.j    "  lti. 

Washington,        " 

Thursday,   •■  17. 

Newbury,           " 

Friditv,         "  18. 

Bradford,           " 

Sunday,      "  80. 

OorDish  Flat,      " 

Friday,         "   SB. 

Croydon, 

E.  Village,     N.  H. 

£  Thursday,  "  21. 

Hrattleboro',       " 

Sunday,      K  27. 

Springfield]       " 

Tuesday,      "  2u. 

Diseases   of  Women  and  Children. 

WM,  svmim;  rON  BROWN,  m.  n.,  mi 
Mas.  MARGARET  B,  BROWN,    decoudtm; 

1|*AVB  opened  an  offloa    ut    T,  i    Washington  Streaf 
I.  Boston,  and  will  devote  special  attention  W    tho 

U'ouiiiiont  of  flu'  silmvn  di^eaaoB. 
Offloe  Hours,  from  io,  a,  a.,  to  1,  t  a. 

Boston,  Oct.  i,  IStii.  jm 
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From   tlio  Now  York  Independent. 

THY  WILL  BE  EOHE. 

BY  JOHN  8.  WIUTT1UH. 

Wo  soo  not,  know  not ;  all  our  way 
Is  night ;    with  Thoo  alone  is  ilay. 
Prow  out  the  torrent's  troubled  drift, 
Above  the  storm  our  prayer  we  lilt. 
Thy  will  bo  done  ! 

The  flosh  may  fail,  the  heart  may  faint, 
But  who  are  we  to  make  complaint, 
Or  dare  to  plead  in  times  liko  these 
The  weakness  of  our  love  of  case  ? 

Thy  will  be  dono  ! 
We  take  with  solemn  thankfulness 
Our  burden  up,  nor  ask  it  less, 
And  count  it  joy  that  even  we 
May  suffer,  serve,  or  die  for  Tbee, 

Whoso  will  bo  done  t 

Though  dim  as  yet  in  tint  and  lino, 
We  trace  thy  picture's  wise  design, 
And  thank  Theo  that  our  ago  supplies 
The  dark  relief  of  sacrifice. 

Thy  will  be  done  ! 
And  if,  in  our  unworthiness, 
Our  sacrificial  wine  we  press, 
If  from  thy  ordeal's  heated  bars 
Our  foot  are  seamed  with  crimson  scars, 

Thy  will  be  done  ! 

If,  for  the  age  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power, 
And,  blest  by  Thee,  our  present  pain 
Bo  Liberty's  eternal  gain, 

Thy  will  be  dono  ! 
Strike,  Thou,  the  Master,  wo  Thy  keys, 
The  anthem  of  tho  destinies  ! 
The  minor  of  Thy  loftier  strain, 
Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 

Thy  will  be  dono  ! 

Prom  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 

PREMONT    POREVER! 

Fremont  has  spoken  !     Wide  speeds  tho  word  : 
"  The  slaves  of  rebels  are  henceforth  free  men  !  " 

Fremont  has  spoken  !    Tho  Gulf  has  heard  ; 

Her  traitors  stagger  liko  drunken  seamen. 

Fremont  forever ! 

Tho  North  has  heard  !  and  her  ancicut  hills 
Toss  back  the  sound  from  ocean  to  ocean, 

And  up  from  tho  heart  of  the  people  swells 
The  tidal  wavo  of  a  grand  emotion  ! 

Fremont  forever  ! 

Oftener  the  banker  spares  his  gold  ; 

Tho  faeo  of  the  lonely  wife  grows  brighter  ; 
The  farmer  recks  not  of  cheese  unsold ; 

And  tho  soldier  grasps  his  rifle  tighter  ! 
Fremont  forever ! 

The  thrill  of  a  holy  purpose  peels 

The  film  of  self  from  their  blinded  eyes- 
Heaven's  Angel,  Liberty,  reveals 
In  the  dread  War-Angel's  thin  disguise. 

Fremont  forover  ! 

Who  murmurs  now,  while  all  rejoice? 

Stamps  with  his  heel  on  a  deed  undying  ? 
Lends  to  tho  bloodhound's  bay  his  voice? 
And  stops  bis  ears  to  the  people's  crying — 

"  Fremont  forever  "  ? 
Oh,  fool  and  blind  !  tho  golden  morn, 

That  might  your  statesman's  brow  have  gilded, 
Has  passed,  and  ages  yet  unborn 
Shall  stone  the  tomb  your  madness  builded. 
Fremont  forever  ! 
Oh,  brave  young  man,  whoso  heart  hath  leapt 

A  league  beyond  its  sluggish  keeper, 
Fear  not !  nor  dream  that  God  has  slept 

While  man  has  bound  his  Harvest-lleaper. 
Trust  that  thou  still  art  Oedipus, 

Our  guilty  riddle  to  unravel ; 
Still  the  Pathfinder  unto  us, 

rrongrj  "Ricky  Mounts  of  toil  and  travail! 
Fremont  forever ! 
.  8*1*.  nfntl.    V  L.S.N. 


B3P  Tho  following  is  copied  from  fft^P°3fco°  Traveller 
We  hope  its  freedom-loving  spirit  will  proV"  ""' 

A    YANKEE    SOLDIER'S 


I  harkened  to  the  thund'ring  noise, 
And  wondered  what  'twas  for,  sir ; 
But  when  I  heard  'em  tell  our  boys, 
I  started  up  and  swore,  sir. 
Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out ! 

Yankees  brave  and  handy  I 
Freedom  bo  our  battle-shout ! 
Yankee  doodle  dandy  ! 

They  said  that  traitors  tcro  our  flag, 
Down  there  in  Dixie's  land,  sir  : 

Then  more  I  loved  tho  striped  rag, 
And  swore  by  it  to  stand,  sir. 

Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out !  &c. 

IJsnew  them  Southern  chaps,  high  bred, 
Had  called  us  "  mud-sills"  here,  sir  ; 

If  on  these  sills  they  try  to  tread, 
I  guess  'will  cost  them  dear,  sir. 
Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out  !  Ac 

Down  South  I  marched,  rat-tat^a  plan, 
With  heart  brim  full  of  pluck,  sir  ; 

I  held  my  head  np  like  a  man  ; 
A  righteous  eause  brings  luck,  sir. 
Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out !  &<z. 

So  proud  was  I  of  fatherland, 

Where  humans  all  are  free,  sir, 
I  found  it  hard  to  understand 

Some  things  I  lived  to  see,  sir. 
Yankeo  boys  will  fight  it  out !  &o. 
To  us  one  day  a  brown  man  came, 

In  Dixie's  land  a  slave,  sir, 
And  pleaded  hard,  in  Freedom's  name, 

That  him  we'd  try  to  save,  sir. 
Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out !  Ac. 

Of  course  we  will,  our  men  cried  out : 
All  free  beneath  this  flag,  sir  ! 

Then  he  began,  with  hearty  shout, 
To  cheer  tho  starry  rag,  sir. 

Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out !  Ac 

But,  whip  in  hand,  a  master  came, 

And  drove  that  man  away,  sir  : 
We  felt  it  was  a  burning  shame, 

But  could  not  have  our  say,  sir. 
Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out !   Ac 
To  U3  it  seems  a  coward's  shirk  ; 

It  makes  us  feel  less  brave,  sir  ; 
We  call  it  mean  and  "  mud-sill "  work, 

This  sending  back  a  slave,  sir  ! 

Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out !   Ac 

We  did  not  leave  our  homes  to  do 

Such  dirty  job3  as  theso,  sir  ; 
Our  hearts  within  us,  warm  and  true, 

It  chills  and  makes  'em  freeze,  sir. 
Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out !  Ac. 

The  man  who  works  with  heart  is  strong  ; 

And  right  keeps  np  tho  pluck,  sir  ; 
We  cannot  feel  so  bold  for  wrong  ; 

We  cannot  hope  for  luck,  bit. 

Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out !  Ac. 

We  long  to  havo  our  flag  unfurled 

To  make  tho  whole  land  free,  sir  ; 

For  wo  can  proudly  face  tho  world, 

When  we  that  day  shall  boo,  sir. 

Yankeo  boys  will  fight  it  out  !  Ac 

0,  how  we'll  hail  our  banner  then  ! 

Its  fame  all  clear  and  bright,  sir  ! 

Wlym  all  can  fool  that  they  are  men, 

And  all  havo  equal  right,  air. 

Yankee  boys  will  fight  it  out ! 

Yankees  bravo  and  handy  ! 

Freedom  bo  our  battle-shout ! 

Yankee  doodle  dandy ! 


Dear  Gakuisok  : 

Tour  correspondent,  D.  S.  Grandin,  an  old  coadju- 
tor in  the  cause,  calls  for  proof  of  certain  statements 
in  the  communications  of  David  Lee  Child,  on  the 
contraband  doctrine,  and  the  war  power  of  the  United 
States  over  slavery.  The  following  is  the  first  of  the 
statements  which  lie  specifies  : — 

"  Citizens  of  Free  States  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  endeavoring  to  take  on  board  the  steamer  Star 
of  the  West,  some  of  the  troops  betrayed  by  the  black 
traitor  Twiggs,  and  afterwards  captured  in  their  un- 
armed state,  contrary  to  capitulation,  and  their  safe- 
guard violated,  by  the  blacker  traitor.  Van  Dorn, 
were  seized  by  the  rebels,  and  sold  at  public  auction  as 
slaves.  Theso  unhappy  men — unhappy,  I  fear,  are 
all  who  trust  this  government  for  protection,  except 
Secessionists  and  spies — were  marched  off  by  their 
purchasers  to  life-long  servitude  in  the  interior,  no- 
body can  tell  where,  and  nobody  thus  far  seems  to 
care  !  That  no  circumstance  of  aggravation  and  na- 
tional insult  might  be  wanting,  (hey  were  carried  a 
thousand  miles  from  Indianola  to  Montgomery,  that 
they  might  be  put  upon  the  block,  and  knocked  off 
under  the  nose  of  Jeff.  Davis!" 

Our  friend  declares  that  he  had  never  seen  a  word 
of  this  in  any  paper  before,  and  that  the  public  know 
nothing  of  it.  He  is  thus  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
averment  that  "nobody  thus  far  seems  to  care." 

My  authority  for  the  principal  fact  was  the  narrative 
of  a  number  of  the  crew  of  the  Star  of  the  West, 
which  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  re- 
published on  the  13th  of  June  last  in  the  Boston  Atlas 
and  Bee.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  reprinted  here,  if 
you  can  spare  the  space. 

FEEE  SAILORS  SOLD  INTO  SLAVERY. 
Ten  of  the  crew  of  the  unfortunate  Star  of  the 
West,  Captain  Mc  Go  wan,  which,  after  "her  mishap 
at  Charleston  harbor,  was  captured  by  the  rebels  at 
Indianola,  Texas,  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  after- 
noon, on  their  way  to  their  homes  in  New  York.  Our 
reporter  had  an  interview  with  them  at  the  Michigan 
Southern  depot  last  evening,  and  found  them,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  rough,  hardy  set  of  fel- 
lows, bronzed  from  exposure  and  fatigued  by  travel, 
but  with  the  genuine  characteristic  of  the  sailor 
ready  to  sail  again  the  same  cruise  if  called  upon. 

They  report  that  the  Star  of  the  West,  manned  by 
a  crew  of  forty  men  all  told,  with  a  cargo  of  provis- 
ions, arrived  at  Indianola,  on  the  Texas  coast,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17tli  of  April,  and  anchored  off  the 
town,  awaiting,  as  per  orders,  the  arrival  of  a  de- 
tachment of  federal  troops  from  the  northern  part  of 
Texas.  About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  the  lookout  discovered  a  steamer  approaching 
them,  and  called  the  captain.  The  stranger  craft 
came  alongside  and  hailed  them,  informing  them  that 
they  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  United  States 
troops  on  board,  and  wished  to  transfer  them.  Cap- 
tain McGowan  suspecting  nothing,  called  up  the 
crew,  and  employed  every  facility  for  transferring 
about  one  hundred  rebels  into  his  steamer.  He  did 
not  discover  his  mistake  until  the  captain  of  the  rebel 
force  established  guards  in  every  part  of  the  vessel, 
hauled  down  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  run  up  the 
lone  star  flag  of  Texas. 

The  rebels  were  so  elated  with  their  success  in 
capturing  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel,  that  they 
fairly  danced  on  the  decks  for  joy,  but-  were  sudden- 
ly checked  in  their  extravagant  demonstrations  by 
the  gallant  captain  of  the  steamer,  who  intimated 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  capture  of  an  unarmed 
steamer  with  a  defenceless  crew,  by  a  detachment  of 
troops  twice  their  number,  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
a  very  courageous  performance.  The  rebels,  al- 
though intensely  enraged,  swallowed  their  feelings 
and  sneaked  off'  to  their  guard  duties,  which  wer 
kept  up  closely  during  the  night. 

At  daybreak  the  leader  of  the  rebels  summoned 
the  crew  of  the  steamer  and  gave  them  their  option : 
to  work  the  steamer  to  New  Orleans  or  to  be  thrown 
into  irons.  They  chose  the  former,  and  at  sunr 
weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  for  New  Orleans.  Every 
step  of  the  crew  was  followed  by  the  bayonet.  The 
sailors  performed  their  duties,  ate  their  meals,  took 
their  turns  at  the  wheel,  and  slept  in  their  berths, 
with  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  close  proximity  to 
them. 

At  length  the  steamer  reached  New  Orleans,  and 
was  towed  up  to  the  levee  as  a  prize,  in  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  the  rebels  of  that  city,  who  indulged 
in  the  same  wild  and  jubilant  extravagances  which 
had  characterized  the  rebels  on  board.  They  crowd- 
ed around  the  craft,  demanding  that  the  d — d  fed- 
eral Yankee  troops  should  be  led  out.  Their  sur- 
prise and  mortification  may  be  imagined  when  the 
hundred  rebels  marched  out  forty  unarmed  sailors  ii 
tEe1r"l5iUfiTtiirfs  and  tarpaulins.  The  crowd  would 
not  be  satisfied  until  they  had  carefully  examined 
the  vessel,  that  there  were  not  some  of  the  d — d 
Yankee  troops  on  board. 

A  consultation  was  held  by  the  authorities,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  forty,  they  sent 
them  to  the  Gulf  of  Mobile,  strongly  guarded.  The 
steamer,  when  they  left,  was  rapidly  being  converted 
into  a  war  vessel. 

Arrived  at  Mobile,  the  forty  again  witnessed 
another  carnival  over  their  capture.  Another  con- 
sultation was  held,  and  the  rebels  at  Mobile  not 
wanting  them,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them,  sent  them,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Montgom- 
ery. At  Montgomery  another  consultation  was'had. 
The  mob  violently  clamored  that  they  should  hang 
them.  The  leaders  not  feeling  warranted  in  hang- 
ing peaceful  merchant  sailors,  summoned  them  to  the 
State  House,  and  by  offers  of  high  wages  and  other 
flattering  inducements,  tried  to  persuade  them  to  en- 
list in  the  rebel  navy.  They  urged  as  inducements 
that  they  had  no  sailors,  and  would  pay  them  any 
sum  if  they  would  serve  in  their  navy.  The  entire 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  one  coward,  gallantly 
and  firmly  refused,  and  demanded  that,  as  they  were 
not  in  the  service  of  any  government,  they  should 
have  their  rights.  The  leaders,  enraged  at  their  ill 
success,  then  told  them  that  they  must  enlist  or  leave 
in  half  an  hour.  They  chose  to  leave  in  half  an 
hour,  and  long  before  that  time  they  were  on  their 
way  back  to  Mobile. 

.  Three  of  the  colored  sailors,  all  free  men,  were  taken 
by  the  leaders,  put  up  at  auction  the  same  day,  sold 
and  hurried  off  into  darery.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  Montgomery,  these  unfortunate  men  were  seized, 
■iot  allowed  a  word  of  defence,  and  hurried  off  like 
attic  into  the  interior,  under  the  tender  mercies  of 
he  slave  driver. 

From  Mobile  the  crew  left  for  the  North  in  differe- 
nt directions.  Captain  McGowan  was  allowed  to 
o  to  New  York  from  Montgomery  by  the  eastern 
)ute.  The  ten  who  arrived  here  yesterday  left 
■Jew  Orleans,  whither  they  went  from  Mobile,  on 
ie  30th,  and  worked  their  passage  up  the  river,  ar- 
iving  at  Cairo  on  Sunday  night. 
During  the  sail  up  the  river,  they  were  treated 
ke  dogs,  insulted  and  jeered  at  at  every  landing 
lace,  and  allowed  scarcely  enough  of  provisions  to 
eep  them  from  starving. 
At  Cairo  they  reported  themselves  to  Colonel 
Yentiss,  who  promptly  attended  to  their  wants,  and 
rocured  for  them  free  passes  over  the  Illinois  Cen- 
■al  road  to  Chicago.  The  crew  speak  in  the  high- 
at  terms  of  the  Colonel  as  a  gentleman,  every  inch 
f  him;  they  were  also  highly  pleased  with  the  re- 
eption  from  "our  boys"  at  Cairo,  and  give  it  as 
'icir  opinion  that  the  rebels  will  think  twice  before 
•  tey  attack  them. —  Chicago  Tribune,  May  8th,  18C1. 

The  second  statement  of  which  your  eorrespon- 
ent  desires  evidence,  is  the  last  clause  of  the  tkir- 
'.enih  in  the  catalogue  of   Southern  crimes,  as  fol- 

"  Repeatedly  provoking  wars  of  extermination 
gainst  those  simple  and  upright  peoples  by  disguising 
lemselves  as  Indians,  murdering  whole  families  of 
icir  white  neighbors,  and  then  summoning,  in  welt- 
■igned  terror,  the  ready  ruffians  of  the  frontier  and 
lie  nearest  garrisons  of  the  army  to  the  harvest  of 
eath." 

The  grounds  of  this  charge,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
efficiently  known  to  need  no  repetition,  are  contain- 
d  in  the  following  note  to  the  pamphlet  edition  of 
ie  communications  referred  to.  This  and  other  notes 
•ere  designed  for  publication  in  the  Liberator,  but 
mitted  by  mc  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  fourth 
nd  last  part : — 

An  explanation  is  duo  for  bringing  this  charge  specially 
gainst  slaveholders.  The  reasons  aro  that  theirs  is  tho 
xclusive  guilt  and  infamy  of  persecuting  the  Aborigines, 
i  a  persuasive  to  quit  their  ancient  homos  and  accept 
anishment  to  strange  lauds.  Theirs  also  is  tho  peculiar 
tiilt,  failing  this  persuasive,  of  plucking  them  up,  in  vi- 
lation  of  forty  treaticK,  nogolialml  and  ratified  with  them 
,.'om  tho  time  of  Washington  down  to  1«2',>,  and  forcibly 


transplanting  thom  into  now  and  remote  regions.  The 
purpose  of  tbia  unjust  and  oruel  policy  was  tho  extension 
ef  slave  plantations  over  tho  fertile  "Indian  reservations," 
and  the  procurement  of  tho  most  valuable  lands  at  a  low 
or  nominal  price.  Tho  pretext  was,  that  Indians  cannot 
live  within  tho  limits  of  a  civilized  Btate. 

Massachusetts,  old  and  circumscribed  as  she  is,  and 
none  too  good  in  her  treatment  of  Indians,  has  tribes  of 
them,  embracing  considerable  numbers,  still  living  harm- 
less and  unharmed  in  her  bosom,  cultivating  and  enjoying 
oxtonsivo  and  v til uablo  reservations,  and  managing  their 
internal  affairs  in  their  own  way. 

It  is  a  striking  and  characteristic  fact,  that  the  first  and 
last  very  bloody  and  disgraceful  quarrel  of  iliis  Sun:  with 
tho  natives  was  caused  by  a  drunken  and  dissolute  captain 
and  crew  of  a  Virginia  ceaster.  This  man,  nann-d  .-t  .i.e, 
having  been  fined  a  hundred  pounds  and  costs  in  Boston, 
and  banished  from  tho  colony  on  pain  of  death,  departed 
for  homo.  His  evil  genius  led  him  to  doviato  and  enter  tho 
Connecticut  river,  where,  coming  in  collision  with  the  l'o- 
quots,  a  proud  and  powerful  nation,  ho  and  his  followers, 
seven  in  number,  were  slain. 

The  Massachusetts  magistrates,  seriously  disquieted  by 
the  danger  which  all  were  supposed  to  incur  by  permitting 
the  death  of  any  white  man  by  the  hands  of  Indians  to 
pass  with  impunity,  undertook  to  treat  as  murder  that 
which  was  probably  nothing  but  an  execution,  justifiable 
by  Indian  law.  But  the  allegations  of  the  Tequots, 
though  they  were  tho  only  surviving  witnesses  of  tho  oc- 
currence, were  pronounced  "  fat.se  pretences."  Hildreth 
[Hist.  U.  S.  A.,  vol.  1,  p.  23S]  says— '-The  Pequots  insist- 
ed that  tho  Virginians  had  been  tho  aggressors,  a  thing  ii 
itself  sufficiently  probabfe."  Palfrey  [Hist.  N.  E.,  vol.  1. 
p.  451]  says  that  tho  Pequots  "protested  that  tho  affair 
was  in  part  aocidental,  and  in  part  a  rovonge  for  ill  treat- 
ment from  Stone  ;  the  lattor  branch  of  which  allegation 
was  thought  not  unlikely  to  bo  true,  as  Stone  had  conduct- 
ed himself  ill  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  gone  away  undor 
sentence  of  banishment,  with  tho  threat  of  being  put  to 
death  if  he  should  return." 

The  slayers  wcro  demanded  as  murderers,  but  not  giver 
up.  This  was  in  1G34.  The  affair  dragged  on  with  mu- 
tual irritations  and  cumulative  causes  of  animosity — the 
natural  increase  from  the  Virginia  seed — until  it  ripened 
into  the  deadliest  hate,  and  until  war  by  firebrand  and 
sword,  unpitying  and  unsparing  of  sex  or  ago,  ensued. 
The  entire  nation,  as  noblo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  their  brave 
and  generous  race,  was  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
apparently  without  a  hearing.  They  cannot  now  have  i 
bearing. 

Of  crimes  committed  by  whites,  disguised  as  Indians,  I 
have  heard  and  read  more  than  thirty  years.  They  have 
occurred  at  various  points  of  the  frontiers,  Northern  as 
well  as  Southern,  though  oftenest  on  tho  lattor.  It  is  but 
just  to  add,  that  our  Indian  system,  Indian  quarrels 
Indian  agencies  havo  been  managed  exclusively  by  the 
Southerners  and  a  few  "Northern  men  of  Southern  prin- 
ciples," or  rather,  of  no  principle,  for  fifty  years.  The 
aim  of  their  policy  has  been  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  "a  subject  race,"  to  break  their  spirit,  humble  their 
pride,  debase  their  character,  and  appropriate  their  mines 
and  lands. 

Tho  white  fiend's  game  of  enacting  the  murderer  at  the 
expense  of  tho  unhappy  natives  has  been  played  most 
in  Florida,  where  peace  was  often  made  only  to  be  bro- 
ken by  the  incredible  depravity  of  men  eager  for  kid- 
napping Seminole  negroes,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
corrupt  and  wasteful  expenditures  of  the  War  Department 
in  that  dismal  region. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  positive  testimony  to  the  allega- 
tions in  the  text.  From  the  nature  of  the  ease,  the  facts 
arc  known  only  to  tho  culprits  themselves.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  "  Fort  Myers,  Fa.,  May  24. 
1856,"  and  published  in  the  Boston  Ttlegrajih  :  — 

"The  Tampa  Peninsular  of  this  week  contains  a  regulai 
affidavit  of  a  man  or  two,  who  got  frightened,  and  con- 
fessed to  Capt.  Hooker,  of  the  Florida  Volunteers  and 
others,  that  they  belonged  to  a  Tegyjfakly  vnjimizrd  band  of 

WHITE  MEN,  wit')  rlu-i/uiKi:  tht:rnxrlvi:s  as  Indians,  and  go  about 

plundering  and  murdering  through  tho  country." 

The  third  and  last  charge  against  the  traitors,  of 
which  evidence  is  demanded  by  Dr.  Grandin,  is  the 
fifteenth  in  the  aforementioned  catalogue,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Corrupting  and  subverting,  by  fraud  and  force, 
the  vital  prerogative  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
thereby  foisting  into  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Re- 
public, and,  as  we  have  proudly  boasted,  "  the  high- 
est upon  earth,"  two  false  and  usurping,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  two  legally  elected  Presidents;  and  because 
fraud  and  violence,  striking  at  the  ballot-box,  could  no 
longer  serve  their  purpose  of  ruling  the  nation, 
sorting  to  treason  and  rebellion  to  ruin  it." 

I  should  have  supposed  that  the  crimes  set  forth 
here  were  too  well  known  to  men  on  the  stage  in  1844 
and  since,  to  admit  of  the  equivocation,  that  this  may 
mean  the  election  of  Davis  and  Stephens  as  President 
and  Vice  President,  by  the  conspirators.  Of  course, 
this  was  a  violent  offence,  the  highest  known  to  the 
law,  against  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  probably  a 
fraud  upon  the  seceding  States  themselves.  Eut  this 
was  not  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

An  outline  of  the  evidence,  with  references  to  more 
ample  details,  is  given  in  the  following  note  to  tin 
pamphlet  edition :  X 


The  principle,  on  which  the  proof  of  this  deadly  outrage 
upon  the  Republic  and  upon  the  whole  human  family 
rests,  is  this  :  The  number  of  voters  in  any  community 
whero  the  right  of  suffrage  exists,  bears  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  population,  the  proportion  being  deter- 
mined by  the  qualifications  required  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  right.  Where  it  is  so  far  universal  as  to  vest  in  every 
male  citizen,  who  has  arrived  at  twenty-one  years  of  ag( 
and  is  not  a  lunatic,  idiot  uor  convict,  the  proportion  ii , 
one  voter  to  about/ofcr  and  a  half  inhabitants.  In  the  New 
England  States,  where,  in  addition  to  tho  requisites  of  age 
and  sex,  the  payment  of  a  tax  within  a  certain  period,  and 
a  previous  residence  within  the  election  district  for  a 
certain  term  prior  to  tho  election,  aro  prescribed  —  and 
where,  by  an  exact  and  rigorous  Registration  of  all  qual- 
ified voters  at  an  ample  time  before  opening  the  polls,  il- 
legal and  fraudulent  voting  is  rendered  well  nigh  impos- 
sible— the  proportion  varies  from  five  to  six  inhabitants  to 
every  voter.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1844,  very 
closely  contested,  the  average  in  all  the  New  England  States 
was  one  voter  to  every  jive,  and  .vi.v-tcntli.t  inhabitants. 

In  New  York,  where  there  was  then  no  Registration,  thi 
proportion  at  the  same  election  was  one  voter  to  every 
four  and  jWQ-tshtha  inhabitants,  including  tho  free  colored 
disfranchised  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  one  to  overy  five,  includ- 
ing tho  same  disfranchised;  in  Georgia,  one  to  four  and 
seven-tenths,  including  the  free  colored  non-voters. 

In  any  long-established  State,  or  where  the  generation 
of  pioneers  has  grown  aged  or  passed  away,  the  number  of 
voters  under  any  American  law  can  never,  in  any  given 
election  district,  exceed  one  to  every  four  or  five  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  the  momorablo  contest  between  Henry  Clay  and  James 
K.  Polk  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  turning  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexing  Texas,  it  was  proved,  in  the  Judicial 
Courts  of  Louisiana,  that  steamboats  were  chartered  by 
the  partisans  of  Polk,  took  on  board  all  the  riff-raff  that 
could  be  raked  together,  consisting  of  aliens,  minors,  con- 
victs and  vagabonds  of  every  description,  under  the  entice- 
ment of  liquor  and  pay  ;  and  then  steamed  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi,  landing  their  pestilent  freights  to  vote 
at  every  hustings,  which  steam  power  enabled  them  to 
reach  during  tho  day  of  election.  Witnosses  testified  on 
the  stand  that  they  voted  for  the  Democratic  candidate  in 
two,  three,  or  more  counties,  in  that  olection,  and  that  the 
crowds  which  they  accompanied  voted  in  like  manner  ! 

The  case  of  Plaquemines,  one  of  tho  river  Counties  — 
commonly  called  Parishes  —  of  Louisiana,  will  illustrate 
the  whole  matter. 

At  the  three  State  cloetions  preceding  the  Presidential 
of  1844,  and  at  the  latter,  the  votes  of  that  County  stood 
as  follows :  — 

.-.,,  Whig.  Dem.  Total. 

1841  40  250  290 

1842  -         -     93    - 

1843  36 

1844  -        -    37    - 

A  gain  of  G08  democratic  votes,  a  little  over  200  per 
cent.,  in  ouo  year  !  At  that  time,  the  whole  whito  male 
population  of  that  County  was  only  803,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  tho  census,  315  wero  minors,  leaving  only  408  who 
could  by  any  possibility  be  legal  voters,  eveu  if  the  qualifi- 
cation of  twenty-one  years  of  ago  had  been  the  only  one 
required  ;  but  it  was  not.  The  Constitution  of  that  State 
requires  one  year's  residenco  in  tho  County,  and  tho  pay- 
ment of  a  State  tax  within  six  months  previous  to  election 
day. 

It  is  a  loathsome  task  to  stir  such  mortal  putrescence  ! 
John  Slidell  was  the  chief  political  engineer  of  that  steam- 
boat fleet,  with  its  ladings  of  corruption  and  death — ho 
that  could  not  interfere  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  Senator, 
because  ho  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  him  !  he  who 
is  now  an  open  traitor,  and  said  to  be  destined  by  his  con- 
federateB  to  proceed  soon  on  au  itinerant  mission  ! 

The  illegal  and  fraudulent  part  of  Mr.  Polk's  vote  in 
tho  County  of  Plaquomines  alono,  say  G50,  at  least,  fell 
but  little  short  of  his  majority  over  Mr.  Clay  in  the  whole 
f  Louisiana;  and  with  less  than  one-twelfth  as  much  fraud 
n  any  one  out  of  forty-three  othor  Counties,  would  give 
him  tho  six  electoral  votes  of  that  Stato,  whero  Henry 
Clay  was  absolutely  adorod. 


ew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  all  doomed  doubt- 
ful States,  and  therefore  fields  fit  for  the  fertilizer,  cor- 
ruption, presented,  in  tho  results  of  thoso  districts,  whore 
the  slave  party  was  in  a  majority,  and  appointed  the  judges 
of  elections,  similar  proof's  of  illegal  and  fraudulent  vot- 
ing. Having  no  Registration,  and  no  check  lists,  slave- 
partisans  and  ollicc-sockers  admitted  to  the  ballot  whom 
they  pleased. 

~";  was  discovered  and  demonstrated,  upon  tho  full  official 
returns  of  the  votes  of  thoso  States,  that  in  many  of  the 
districts  above  described,  the  vote  was  so  swelled  by  tho 
increased  slave-democratic  majorities,  that  the  ratio  of 
voters  to  population  rose  to  one  for  about  overy  three  in- 
habitants !  Tho  facts  may  all  be  found  iu  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  that  day,  and  some  of  them  in  tho  Whig  Alma- 
nac of  1845. 
Polk's  majorities  In  tiio  States  abovo  mentioned  wore  r  — 
Now  York,  5100,  in  an  aggregate  of  536,882  votes. 

Pennsylvania,      0332,      "  "  «  331,870      " 

Uoorgia,  2147,      "  "  >'     80,2-17       " 

Louisiana,  01J3,     "  "         "     20,865      " 

Mr.    Buchanan  was  elected,  or  rather  accomplished  an 
usurpation,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  corruption,  applied 
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as  before  to  doubtful  States.     Thus,  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
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LIMITS  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  POWER. 

Has  the  President  a  right  to  enslave  persons  legally  and 

constitutionally  t/r.damd  to  be  free? 

Elkmaut,  (Indiana,)  Sunday,  Sept  22,  18G1. 
Dear  Gauiuson  : 

The  contest  deepens.  Every  day  this  war  contin- 
ues deepens  and  extends  the  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
ami  the  conviction  that  slavery  is  the  cause  and  aboli- 
tion the  only  cure  of  our  national  troubles. 

Are  all  the  slaves  of  all  the  rebels  free  in  Missouri  ? 
free,  absolutely  and  unconditionally  ?  made  so  by  the 
act  of  Major  General  Fremont '!■  Fremont  is  the  mil- 
itary ruler  of  Missouri.  By  virtue  of  the  power  vest- 
ed in  him  by  the  Constitution  as  military  commander 
of  Missouri,  he  put  the  State  under  martial  law.  Tins 
he  had  a  legal  right  to  do.  He  had  a  legal,  constitu- 
tional right  to  adopt  any  measures  which,  in  his  view, 
were  essential  to  secure  victory  to  his  arms,  and  bring 
security  to  life  and  property  in  the  State.  As  the 
most  speedy,  certain  and  constitutional  way  of  ending 
the  blood  and  carnage  of  the  civil  war,  he  gave  liberty 
to  the  25,000  slaves  claimed  by  rebels  in  that  State. 
Had  he  a  legal,  constitutional  right  to  do  it  1  Nobody 
doubts  it,  under  the  war  power,  whenever,  in  his  view, 
that  was  necessary,  to  crush  rebellion,  and  give  tri- 
umph to  justice  and  loyalty.  He  issued  the  decree; 
he  gave  the  law — as  he  had  the  moral  and  legal  right 
to  do — freeing  all  the  slaves  of  all  the  rebels,  whether 
in  the  field  or  elsewhere.  By  law,  by  constitutional 
and  positive  law,  those  25,000  slaves  are  free. 

Has  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  right  to 
enslave  these  freemen?  Has  Lincoln,  authorized  by 
the  law  of  Congress,  or  by  the  Constitution,  the  power 
to  reduce  to  chattel  slavery  25,000  men,  women  and 
children  who  arc  free  by  the  law  of  God  and  man  1 
For  the  law  of  man,  as  well  as  the  law  of  God,  had 
pronounced  them  free.  Fremont  had,  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  God,  and  to  the  behests  of  the  Constitution, 
(giving  him  the  power,  as  a  military  chieftain,)  broken 
the  fetters  of  every  slave  of  every  rebel  in  that  State, 
and  rescued  these  human  chattels  from  the  horrors  of 
their  condition — as  a  military  necessity — to  put  down 
rebellion,  and  to  save  the  State,  There  is  scarcely 
human  heart  or  head  in  all  the  North  that  does  not 
see  in  this  act  of  justice  and  constitutional  law,  on  the 
part  of  Fremont,  the  certain  end  of  rebellion  and 
civil  war  in  Missouri.  Whoever  shall  reduce 
25,000  freemen  to  slavery  is  a  kidnapper,  a  man- 
stealer,  before  human  law  as  well  as  divine,  as  really 
as  if  he  had  taken  25,000  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  old  Bay  State,  and  made  them  slaves. 

Has  the  President  a  right,  a  legal  and  constitutional 
right,  to  reduce  the  free  men  and  women  of  Massachu- 
setts to  slavery,  for  any  cause,  or  under  any  emergen- 
cy ?  Has  he  a  right,  as  President,  to  enslave  the  citi- 
zens of  all  or  a  part  of  them,  of  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  as  a  military  necessity?  Not  one 
will  dare  pretend  it.  Tet  he  has  assumed  the  power, 
and  "  cheerfully,"  as  he  says,  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  consigning  to  the  hell  of  slavery  (most  of 
them  whiter  than  himself)  25,000  free  men,  women 
and  children  of  Missouri  *who,  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  he  is  sworn  to  administer,  are  entitled  to 
liberty  as  really  as  he  is. 

Will  the  Republican  party— will  the  loyal,  liberty- 
loving,  Constitution  and  law-abiding  people- of  the 
Kortb,  allow  the  President  of  their  choice — in  defiance 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  which  he  is  sworn  to 
support — to  engage  in  the  business  of  enslaving  human 
beings  1  the  very  things  for  which  the  pirates  of  the 
South  are  now  fighting.  They  begun  the  war, 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  right  to  enslave  men  and 
women.  Is  the  President,  is  the  North,  fighting  for 
the  same  piratical  right  1  If  not,  why  does  the  Presi- 
dent join  them  in  reducing  men  and  women  to  chat- 
tels ? 

But — patience  !  patience  ! !  patience  !  1 !  "  Wait  a 
little  longer."  The  signs  are  unmistakable,  that  the 
President  must,  at  no  distant  day,  and  before  the  war 
can  end,  make  the  Proclamation  of  Fremont  national, 
as  the  only  means  of  "  securing  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty "  to  the  nation  and  the  continent.  Slavery  or  the 
Republic  must  die.  So  say  all  who  are  now  seek- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  government  to  sustain  sla- 
very. Let  the  North  speed  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
they  would  save  the  government,  they  biust  abolish 
slavery.  Fremont  has  begun  the  work  of  saving 
freedom  and  free  institutions.  Who  shall  hinder  him  1 
Yours,  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


TEE  RIGHTS   OF  WOMAN  IN   OHIO. 

Dear  Mr.  Garrison  : 

I  wish  to  give  your  readers  a  brief  history  of  the 
progress  and  present  position  of  the  Woman's  Rights 
movement  in  Ohio. 

About  the  year  1850,  a  Woman's  Rights  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  and  some  publications  were  circu- 
lated, showing  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  many  of 
the  laws  of  Ohio  in  regard  to  woman,  and  petitions  to 
the  General  Assembly,  asking  redress,  wero  circu- 
lated. In  1854,  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  woman's 
rights  in  respect  to  property  and  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  was  presented  to  the  Senate  of  Ohio 
by  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Severance.  This  memorial,  after 
setting  forth  the  grievances  sanctioned  by  the  laws  as 
then  existing,  asked  redress  in  the  following  particu- 
lars : — 

1st.  That  marriage  shall  not  destroy  the  legal  indi- 
viduality of  woman. 

2.  That  the  husband  shall  not  have  power  to  control 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  wife. 

3d.  That  the  husband  may  not  have  power  to  bind 
or  apprentice  the  children  without  consent  of  the  wife. 

4th.  That  the  wife  may  sue  and  be  sued  indepen- 
dent of  the  husband. 

5th.  That  the  wife  may  maintain,  iu  her  own  name 
and  right,  an  action  for  injury  done  to  her  person,  rep- 
utation and  property. 

6th.  That  property  acquired  during  marriage  shall 
be  owned  equally  by  husband  and  wife. 

7th.  That  separation  by  divorce  shall  entitle  the 
party  not  in  fault  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  to  half  the  property  of  which  the  parties  shall 
be  possessed  at  the  time. 

8th.  That  the  wife,  upon  the  death  of  the  husband, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  care  of  the  children,  and  to  alt 
the  property  acquired  during  marriage. 

9th.  That  there  shall  be  no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. 

10th.  That  women  shall  have  the  right  to  engage  in 
any  laudable  pursuit.  [By  the  laws  of  Ohio,  women 
are  excluded  from  the  practice  of  law,  and  probably 
also  from  some  other  lucrative  and  proper  pursuits.] 

11th.  That  women  may  havo  the  right  to  Bit  on 
juries. 

12th.  That  women  may  enjoy  the  elective  franchise, 
and  the  right  to  hold  offices  of  trust  and  profit  under 
government. 

An  examination  of  theso  particulars  in  which  re- 
dress was  sought  shows  the  nature  of  tho  disabilities 
to  which  woman  was  at  that  time  subject  by  law. 
Most  of  these  disabilities  involved  the  liability  and 
frequent  exposure  to  great  wrongs  for  which  there 
was  no  legal  redress.  For  instance,  any  father,  how- 
ever unfitted  for  such  a  prerogative,  might  bind  out 
his  minor  son  or  daughter  to  any  service,  however  un- 
suitable, and  to  any  person,  however  unfitted  for  such 
a  trust,  without  the  consent  of  the  wife  and  mother, 
and  against  her  most  earnest  and  just  objections.  No 
wife  or  minor  daughter  could  maintain  an  action  for 
injury  to  her  person  or  character,  however  gross  and 
atrocious.  Tho  husband  or  father,  however  imbe- 
cile or  mercenary,  hail  the  sole  power  to  prosecute,  or 
compromise  the  injury,  ami  to  appropriate  whatever 


damages  might  be  obtained.  In  case  of  divorce, 
though  decreed  in  consequence  of  the  most  flagrant 
wrong  of  the  husband,  he  was  still  entitled  to  the 
custody  of  the  children,  and  the  woman  could  claim 
only  such  share  of  the  properly  as  the  court  should 
decree  in  the  shape  of  alimony.  At  the  death  of  the 
husband,  the  widow  was  permitted  the  guardianship 
of  her  children,  the  males  till  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  females  till  twelve  ;  after  which  age,  the  "law 
required  them  to  choose  guardians,  or  have  them  ap- 
pointed. But  even  this  limited  right  of  the  widow  to 
control  her  children  might  be  taken  from  her  by  the 
written  will  of  her  husband,  and  to  which  her  infant, 
though  unborn  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  subject. 
Her  right  in  the  estate,  the  result  of  their  joint  indus- 
try, or  perhaps  wholly  of  her  own,  was  limited  to  the 
decree  of  one  third  of  the  real  estate,  if  any,  and  half 
the  personal  estate,  not  exceeding  §400,  and  a  few  tri- 
vial articles  of  housekeeping,  the  enumeration  of 
which,  (including  six  knives  and  forks,  six  cups  and 
saucers,  six  plates,  &c.  &c.)  looks  like  a  lampoon  on 
legislation  ;  and  then  pauper  perquisites  were  allowed 
to  the  widow  only  so  long  as  she  should  live  with  and 
provide  for  her  children. 

A  provision  particularly  derogatory  to  the  just  rights 
of  woman,  and  often  involving  much  hardship,  was 
that  requiring  widows  to  take  out  letters  of  adminis- 
tration to  settle  the  estate  of  the  deceased  husband. 
This  was  an  expensive  process,  and  when  the  estate 
was  of  small  value,  or  much  encumbered,  often  con- 
sumed what  would  otherwise  be  the  support  of  the 
bereaved  family.  This  proceeding  is  as  unnecessary, 
and  as  unjustly  required  of  the  widow,  as  would  be 
the  same  proceeding  enforced  upon  the  husband  at  the 
death  of  his  wife.  If  woman  were  allowed  the  same 
right  as  the  husband,  no  such  proceeding  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  foregoing  memorial  was  not  followed  by  any 
action  of  tho  State  Legislature  till  1857,  when  a  law 
was  passed  restraining  the  husband  from  selling,  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  wife,  such  personal  property  as 
was  by  law  exempt  from  sale  upon  execution.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  husband  might 
sell  the  last  article  of  furniture  from  the  house,  and 
even  the  clothes  from  his  wife's  person.  The  same 
act  also  empowered  a  deserted  wife,  or  the  wife  of  a 
husband  incapacitated  by  intemperance  or  other  cause 
from  providing  for  his  family,  to  make  contracts  for 
her  own  labor,  and  that  of  her  minor  children,  and 
sue  for  and  collect  their  earnings. 

By  an  act  of  the  same  year,  a  former  law  giving  to 
the  widow  of  a  childless  husband  the  use  of  all  the 
real  estate  acquired,  and  the  use  of  one  third  of  all 
obtained  by  inheritance,  was  so  altered  as  to  give  the 
fee  simple  of  the  acquired  estate,  and  the  use  of  all  the 
estate  of  inheritance,  to  the  widow. 

These  acts  were  small  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
and  showed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
to  ameliorate  the  unjust  restrictions  upon  woman's 
rights.  But,  in  18G0,  a  bill  was  framed  by  Thomas 
M.  Key,  and  by  him  urged  to  a  final  passage,  materi- 
ally diminishing  the  already  too  limited  rights  of  the 
widow.  This  Thomas  M.  Key  is  familiarly  known  as 
Judge  Key.  He  has  lately  been  appointed  to  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  Colonel  under  Gen.  McClellan,  and  his 
commission  is  dated  back  so  as  to  secure  pay  and 
emoluments  from  August  19,  1860,  as  a  reward,  it  is 
said,  for  his  services  as  a  civilian  in  Western  Virginia, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which  was  his  passing  sen- 
tence of  slavery  upon  some  fugitives  who  had  found 
their  way  into  the  camp,  a  most  gross  and  despotic 
usurpation  of  authority  for  which  lie  couid  plead  no 
law  and  no  necessity,  and  for  wdiich  he  should  receive 
the  execration  of  every  friend  of  justice  and  humani- 
ty. Judge  Key  has  contrived,  by  plausible  professions 
and  some  cheap  exhibitions  of  liberal  feeling,  to  gain 
a  reputation,  with  a  few  generous-minded  persons, 
as  a  friend  of  reform,  especially  in  the  matter  of  wo- 
man's rights,  but  his  influence  has  always  been  sinis- 
ter, and  his  action  injurious  to  the  cause.  Previous  to 
1S60,  the  widow  of  a  man  dying  intestate,  and  leaving 
no  children,  inherited  his  whole  acquired  estate,  and 
the  use  during  her  life  of  inherited  estate,  or,  if  she 
chose  uot  to  accept  a  will  left  by  the  husband,  her  por- 
tion would  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  died  intestate. 
By  the  act  of  1860,  known  as  Judge  Key's  bill,  the 
widow  must  submit  to  the  will  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, however  unjust,  or  be  turned  off  with  the  mis- 
erable pittance  to  which  she  would  be  entitled  by  law, 
had  her  husband  died  leaving  children,  viz.,  the  spin- 
ning wheels,  looms,  family  Bible,  school  books  and 
other  miserable  provisions  already  referred  to.  It  is 
said  that  Judge  Key's  motive,  in  using  extraordinary 
efforts  for  the  passage  of  this  law,  was,  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular ease  of  personal  interest.  Whatever  his  mo- 
tive, his  act  was  certainly  a  mean  one. 

In  18G1,  Mrs.  J.  Elizabeth  Jones,  Mrs.  Cutler  and 
Mrs.  Gage  addressed  a  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
in  behalf  of  the  legal  rights  of  women,  and  especially 
the  right  of  woman  to  manage  her  own  property  and 
control  her  earnings.  Judge  Key  shortly  afterward 
introduced  a  bill,  apparently  favorable  to  the  move- 
ment, but  so  contrived  that,  so  far  as  it  effected  any 
important  change,  it  was  only  for  the  worse  !  An  ex- 
amination of  Judge  Key's  law  of  1861,  by  the  side  of 
the  laws  previously  existing,  is  calculated  to  let  in  new 
light  upon  the  mysteries  of  legislation,  — if  double- 
dealing  jugglery  is  really  a  department  of  that  sublime- 
art.  Judge  Key's  bill,  professing  to  be  framed  for  the 
security  of  woman's  rights,  actually  steals  away  two 
of  the  most  important  rights  granted  by  previous  laws, 
and  gives  nothing  valuable  in  return,  though  it  makes 
the  false  pretence  of  doing  so  by  reenacting  the  pro- 
is  of  laws  already  existing,  which  it  repeals  for 
that  purpose  !  A  law  of  1854,  already  noticed,  pro- 
hibited husbands  from  selling  personal  property  ex- 
empt from  execution,  except  with  consent  of  the  wife. 
This  law  protected  from  utter  destitution  the  wives  of 
intemperate  and  spendthrift  husbands.  Judge  Key's 
bill  repeals  this  wise  and  humane  provision,  and  au- 
thorizes the  brutal  and  drunken  tyrant  to  sell  the  last 
shred  of  decency  or  morsel  of  existence  from  his  suf- 
fering family  1  The  law  pretends  to  give  to  woman 
the  rents  of  real  estate  belonging  to  them  at  marriage, 
or  coming  to  them  by  gift  or  inheritance ;  but  a  clause 
of  the  bill  limits  this  clear  right  to  only  such  as  re- 
ceive their  inheritance  or  gift  after  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  gives  no  remedy  for  the  wrong  and  robbery 
already  in  operation.  These  are  the  only  important 
effects  of  the  bill,  and  the  only  credit  Judge  Key  de- 
serves is  that  of  deceiving  those  who  trusted  in  him. 
The  report  of  Mrs.  J.  Elizabeth  Jones  gives  a  more 
favorable  view  of  the  results  of  the  woman's  rights 
movement,  but  it  will  he  found,  on  close  inspection, 
that  hitherto  nothing  has  been  gained  but  experience, 
and  that  the  essential  rights  of  woman  are  about  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  Ohio. 
DANIEL  MANN. 


WHO   IS   RESPONSIBLE? 

Dr.  Adams — author  of  "A  South-Side  View" — is 
reported  to  have  said  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
the  occasion  of  the  late  National  Fast,  (sec  Journal 
of  the  27th,)  "  Whoever  shall  be  responsible  for  tho 
destruction  of  this  American  Union  will  have  a  heavy 
•eekoning  with  the  human  race." 

While  the  Government  is  being  convulse*  as  it  has 
lever  been  before,  and  while  there  are  many  indica- 
tions of  its  speedy  downfall,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
vital  importance— Who  is  responsible  for  this  sad 
state  of  things  ? 

The  wise  man  has  long  since  said:  "Tho  curse 
causeless  shall  not  come."  See  Prov.  xxvi.  2.  We 
havo  long  fell  that  the  Church  has  been  the  "  chief  of 
sinners"  in  bringing  our  country  into  her  present 
condition,  and,  hence,  we  are  gratified  to  discover 
that  our  view  of  this  subject— which,  by  many,  has 
been  considered  "  inthlel "— h;is  recently  been  fully 
Indorsed  by  some  of  her  greatest 'lights,  as  will  he 
seen  by  the  following,  of  which  we  ask  a  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Dr.  l'liw-ns  Waylabd,  of  Providence,  11. 1.,  in 

An  Appeal  to  the  Disciples  Of  Christ  of  every  IV- 

nomination,  in  reference  to  (he  approaching  day  of 
prayer,"— which  has  just  been  published  iu  tract  form 


by  the  American  Tract  Society  at  Boston, — uses  the 
following  language : — 

We  have  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  moral  reck- 
lessness in  the  choice  of  the  officers  of  government. 
The  right  of  suffrage  can  never  be  properly  exorcised 
without  Hit*  consciousness  of  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  God.  In  choosing  our  rulers,  we  are  under  moral 
obligation  to  select  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  wc  act  wickedly  if  we  violate  this  obligation. 
But  of  the  millions  who  annually  vote,  who  thinks 
of  this?  Without  regard  to  the  ability,  intelligence, 
or  moral  character  of  the  candidate,  we  vote  at  the 
instigation  of  party  leaders,  and  merely  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  party.  Hence  the  dearest  interests 
of  our  country  and  the  world  are  wantonly  sacrificed 
by  committing  them  to  manifestly  wicked  and  incom- 
petent men." 

Again  he  says: — 

"Unless  the  character  of  the  Church  he  such  as, 
by  its  practical  exemplification  of  Christ's  precepts,  to 
condemn  the  world,  it  is  a  church  only  in  name,  and 
the  light  of  the  world  is  so  far  extinguished.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  By  what,  except  outward  forms,  is 
the  church  in  many  cases  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
world''  Are  there  not  in  many  of  our  churches  some 
whose  well-known  character  is  a  disgrace  to  their 
profession  '!  Are  not  the  places  of  amusement  so  fre- 
quented by  professors  of  religion  as  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  amusement  is  with  them  an  end  of  liv- 
ing? Go  to  the  assemblies,  where  now  do  congregate 
the  utterly  frivolous  and  gay,  and  there  you  find  the 
lowly,  self-denying  Jesus  largely  represented  by  his 
professed  disciples.  Observe  the  customs  of  business, 
the  maxims  of  trade,  the  modes  of  accumulation,  the 
carelessness  about  truth,  and  the  eagerness  to  over- 
reach, and  who  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  heard 
entering  their  protests  against  all  or  any  of  this  ini- 
quity 'l. 

Eet  us  go  into  our  houses  of  worship,  and  what  do 
we  see  and  hear?  In  buildings  of  immense  expense, 
adorned  with  every  superfluity  of  luxury,  with  a  style 
of  music  which  the  world  recognizes  as  its  own,  fash- 
ion rioting  in  childish  extravagance, — what  do  you 
hear  that  alarms  the  conscience,  or  sanctifies  the 
heart?  We  exclude  the  poor,  and  make  the  worship 
of  God  a  means  of  intensifying  the  detestable  spirit  of 
caste  and  social  exclusiveness.  Would  any  man, 
whose  knowledge  of  religion  was  derived  solely  from 
the  New  Testament,  suppose  that  these  persons  were 
disciples  of  Christ,  or  that  this  was  intended  for  the 
worship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 

Let  us  rise  from  this  slough  of  practical  atheism  in 
which  we  are  floundering.  Let  us  compare  our  con- 
duct as  individuals,  and  as  a  nation,  with  the  revealed 
law  of  God.  We  cannot  do  this  without  being  con- 
vinced that  we  are  sinners  exceedingly.  We  are  such 
especially,  for  we  have  been  blessed  with  abundant 
spiritual  light,  and  every  possible  material  and  intel- 
lectual advantage.  Of  us  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  '  They  knew  their  duty,  but  they  did  it  not.* 
We  have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  our  knowledge, 
and  have  acted  as  if  there  were  no  God,  and  no  other 
moral  law  than  each  man  chooses  to  frame  for  himself. 
We  who  profess  to  obey  God,  and  to  be  disciples  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  come  under  his  most  solemn  re- 
proof." 

In  conclusion — after  speaking  of  the  duty  and  man- 
ner of  prayer — he  says  : — 

"  And  while  we  thus  pray  for  ourselves,  we  must 
never  forget  that  we  shall  not  be  heard,  unless  we  put 
from  us  every  feeling  of  malice,  or  vindietiveness,  or 
uncharitableness.  We  must  pray  for  our  enemies  as 
we  pray  for  ourselves.  Let  us  ask  that  God  would 
enlighten  their  minds,  that  he  would  grant  them  true 
repentance,  and  fill  their  hearts  with  love  to  him  and— -- 
to  us,  who  would  cheerfully  receive  them  to  our 
hearts  as  brethren,  if  they  would  render  it  possible. 
We  must  pray  for  'them  that  are  in  bonds,'  our  un- 
happy brethren. 

But  if  all  this  will  he  our  duty  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, it  is  our  duty  at  this  moment.  Let  us  then 
make  haste  to  return  to  God,  and,  with  an  humble  and 
contrite  heart,  ask  of  him  to  remove  this  chastise- 
ment from  us.  Let  us  do  it  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  as  ministers  and  people,  and  ( God,  even  our 
God,  will  bless  us.'  " 

Let  this  faithful  testimony  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church,  by  one  of  her  ablest  exponents  and 
most  popular  teachers,  be  carefully  pondered  by  those 
who  have  branded  us  as  infidels  for  saying  no  more 
severe  things  of  her,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and*then  say, — if  Dr.  Wayland  is  right, — whether  we 
have  not  been  right  in  our  estimate  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Church  wrong  in  its  estimate  of  us. 

But  we  have  another  valuable  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  position,  in  our  estimate  of  the  Church 
as  the  chief  cause  of  our  national  derelictions  and 
troubles,  in  the  following  sentiments,  uttered  by  Rev. 
Edwahd  N.  Kirk,  D.  D-,  in  the  great  "Union" 
prayer  meeting,  in  Park  Street  "Church,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Fastrday.     He  said,  alluding  to  slavery : — 

"  This  great  evil  which  is  upon  us  might  have  been 
avoided  if  you,  my  brethren,  and  I,  had  been  what 
we  ought  to  have  been.  What  reason  we  have  for 
humbling  ourselves  before   God  I     If  the  Church 

WOULD  ONLY  RISE  AXI)  DO  HER  DUTY  IN  RELATION 
TO  THIS  SUBJECT,  HOW  SOON  SHOULD  WE  HAVE 
PEACE !  " 

Speaking  of  the  Constitution,  he  said — 

"We  have  nothing  to  do,  as  Christians,  with  the 
political  views  of  that  instrument,  but  only  with  the 
moral  view  of  what  it  involves.  Let  us  not  evince 
greater  love  for  a  white  than  a  black  skin.  We  have  met  to 
pray  and  talk  for  the  slave  as  well  as  the  white  man." 

When  the  reader  shall  have  finished  this  communi- 
cation, let  him  examine,  carefully,  2d  Timothy,  iii.  1 
to  5,— Rev.  3  :  14  to  18,— and  Ezekiel  33,  I  to  6,— all" 
spoken  op  the  Church, — and  he  will  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  Bible,  as  well  as  her  ablest  minis- 
ters, recognized  the  Church  as  the  cause  of  the 
world's  troubles,  for  which  God  holds  her  responsible. 
May  she  hear  Him  saying  to  her  in  the  great  events 
which  are  causing  "distress  of  nations,"  and  "men's 
hearts  to  fail  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth" — "Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door,  (of  the  Church,— Rev.  3;  20,)  and 
knock  !  If  any  man  (in  the  Church)  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me."  That  the  Lord  may  bless  every  effort  of  her 
faithful  ministers  to  make  her  as  '*  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners"  to  wicked  men,  of  every  class  in  the 
community,  and  that  she  may  become  "  eyes  to  the 
blind,"  and  "  ears  to  the  deaf,"  and  the  savior  of  the 
world,  is  the  prayer  of  her  sincere  webl-wisher, 

Boston,  Sept.  29,  1861.  Justitia. 


THE  GENIUS  AND  ENERGY  OP  FREMONT. 

Referring  to  the  eminent  services  of  Gen.  Fre- 
mont, the  St.  Louis  Democrat  of  the  ll>th  ult,  says  : 

"  He  reached  our  city  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  find 
the  army  composed  largely  of  three-mouths'  volun- 
teers, whose  term  of  serviee  had  nearly  expired, 
and  who,  for  causes  which  may  have  been  unavoida- 
ble, but  were  not  the  less  to  be  regretted  and  re- 
moved, had  become  exceedingly  dissatisfied.  These 
troops  were  to  be  paid  off,  and  another  army  raised, 
in  the  face  of  the  wide-spread  complainings  of  the 
three-months'  men,  and  of  the  gloom  which  tho 
disaster  at  Manassas  had  diffused  over  the  country, 
while  the  finances  of  the  Government  were  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  the  energy  and  temporary  success  of 
the  rebels  were  adding  to  their  numbers  thousands 
whose  timid  treason  urged  them  to  make  haste  to 
be  on  the  winning  side.  And  yet  the  genius  and 
energy  of  Gen.  Fremont  have  "triumphed  over  all 
obstacles,  and  secured  for  us  an  army  of  soldiers, 
with  all  the  muniments  of  war,  that  may  proudly 
challenge  comparison  in  numbers,  equipment  and 
discipline,  with  any  body  of  troops  that  were  over 
mustered  into  the  service  of  any  government,  in  the 
same  apace  of  time.  The  call  of  Gen.  Fremont,  as 
though  there  were  a  spell  connected  with  his  name, 
has  aroused  the  patriotism  of  khe  hardy  freemen  of 
the  West,  and  they  have  enrolled  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  the  Union  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands!  and  are  only  eager  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  and  Scatter  I  he  nnmlcnnis  hordes  of  the 

secession  banditti.  We  van  see  and  feel  that,  under 
BUCh  a  leader.  Missouri  will  soon  bo  delivered  from 
the  polluting  tread  of  traitors.  Let  "s.  then,  stand 
by  the  man  who  seems  raised  up  for  the  terrible 
crisis  that  is  upon  us.  Let  the  breath  oi'  complaint 
be  hushed,  or  utterly  consumed  bj  the  glow  of  an 
unselfish  patriotism.  Let  jealousies,  bickerings  and 
heartburn  alike  be  buried  in  oblivion.      Lei  politics 

and  parties  vanish,  bul  lei  Whig  and  Democrat  and 

Republican  vie  with  each  other  in  devotion  to  the 
Union,  and  in  sustaining  and  honoring  the  man  who 
will  lead  us  on  to  victory  over  the  advocates  and 
abettors  of  this  infernal  rebellion." 

There  is  (he  true  ring  in  language  of  this  sort, 
and  it  BOOms  to  W  the  tone  universally  of  the  Wes- 
tern press,     lYcnioiii's  name  seems  indeed  to  be  a 

name  to  conjure  with,  ami  the  change  mn-t  be  Very 

great  ere  the  common  people  will  \v  persuaded  that 

lie  acts  from  any  scllish  or  base  inoti\,-,  or  is  nioU'd 
by  a  rash  and  liasl  \  judgment.      .V.  Y.  Trilunu: 
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EjT"  "  What  order  of  men  under  the  most  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  wan  ever 
invented  with  euch  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  the  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  Icbs  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this  Boort, 
in  tbu  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  Investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  the  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  the  community,  m&re-  adverse  to  tho  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  over  known.  To  call  govern- 
incut  thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  tho 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  Status 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
namo  of  persons.  Little  did  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Qujncy  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GAKEISOU.  Editor. 
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GERRIT  SMITH  vs.  THE  BIBLE  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

This  notorious  fanatic,  who  aspires  to  high  rank 
as  a  philosopher,  and  who  claims  to  be  the  friend  of 
freedom,  and  a  Democrat  of  the  Wendell  Phillips 
school,  has  recently  delivered  a  characteristic  tirade 
of  abuse  against  the  Bible,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  w 
known  that,  owing  to  the  success  of  his  father 
accumulating  a  large  property  through  speculation 
in  lands,  Mr.  Smith  came  in  possession  of  an  im- 
mense fortune  early  in  life.  Instead  of  using  his 
wealth  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, his  charities  have  been  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  the  colored  race,  and  his  great  effort  in  life  has 
been  to  make  a  negro  as  good  as  a  white  man.  In 
the  furtherance  of  this  great  object,  Mr.  Smith  has 
gained  some  little  notoriety,  and  has  paid  rouudly 
in  hard  cash  for  the  very  questionable  honors  at- 
tained. Until  the  last  Presidential  election,  Mr. 
Smith  acted  independently  of  the  political  organi- 
zations of  the  day,  and  has  been  honored  on  divers 
occasions  with  the  votes  of  some  scores  of  long- 
haired, crack-brained  individuals,  for  the  Presidential 
office.  But,  in  I860,  he  gave  the  Republican  party, 
— designated  at -that  time  as  the  "  friends  of  freedom," 
the  full  benefit  of  his  Herculean  labors,  in  the  po- 
litical line,  and  ever  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
worthy  gentleman  who  now  presides  over  the  desti- 
nies of  a  free  people,  he  has  been  hard  at  work, 
with  pen  and  voice,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  mode- 
rate abilities,  in  aid  of  the  revolutionary  scheme  to 
turn  the  tide  of  war.  from  its  legitimate  purpose  to 
an  unconstitutional  onslaught  against  the  institution 
of  slavery.  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Smith  read  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  General  commanding  the 
Western  Department  of  the  army,  he  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  great  joy  in  the  full  belief  that  the  col- 
ored millenium  had*  at  last  arrived;  but  when  he 
saw  the  letter  from  the  President,  vetoing  the  in- 
sane projects  of  the  "  Pathfinder,"  Mr.  Smith  opened 
the  flood-gates  of  his  wrath,  and  since  that  day  he 
has  filled  the  air  with  Ins  denunciations  of  every- 
thing sacred  and  profane,  in  which  he  can  see  the 
least  toleration  towards  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  with  cries  for  vengeance  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority, 
excepting,  always,  one  colored  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
recently  appointed  to  office  in  and  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  "  God  bless  her." 

To 'show  the  temper  of  this  burly-headed  son  of 
fa*rfaticism,  and  Jlitf  wickedness  of  his  pestilential 
doctrines,  we  present  our  readers  with  a  few  choice 
extracts  from  his  late  "  discourse,"  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  found  recorded  in  a  recent  number  of 
that  useful  journal  known  as  the  New  York  Tribune : 

SMITH    ON    THE    BIBLE. 

"But  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  which  cannot  be 
proved.  Its  moral  character,  meaning  that  of  its 
great  principles  and  sentiments,  speaks  for  itself  and 
commends  itself.  But  nearly  all  else  in  it  is  destitute 
not  only  of  conclusive,  but  even  of  considerable  proof. 
The  wars  of  the  Bible  are  probably  as  inaccurately 
described  as  the  wars  of  other  as  old  books.  And  its 
miracles  are,  doubtless,  as  groundless  imaginations  or 
sheer  fictions,  as  are  the  miracles  of  other  books  of 
those  ancient  dates,  when  the  empire  of  superstition 
was  universal,  and  the  popular  appetite  for  marvels  so 
clamorous." 

SMITH    ON    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

"If  need  be,  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  let 
the  Constitution  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  To  that 
end,  the  North  may  trample  it  as  deep  under  foot  as 
the  South  has  done.  The  democratic  principle,  which 
our  people  cherish,  will  reproduce  Constitutions  as 
often  as  there  may  be  occasion  for  them." 

SMITH    ON    THE    PRESIDENT. 

"President  Lincoln  would  be  as  brave  as  a  lion  in 
the  presence  of  the  biggest  gun  in  the  whole  Southern 
army.  But  only  remind  liim  of  his  Constitutional 
obligations  to  Slavery — in  other  words,  only  take  him 
where  habit  has  already  taken  and  conquered  him — 
and  he  becomes  as  weak  as  a  Scythian  slave.  How- 
ever brave  and  strong  he  is  elsewhere,  nevertheless,  in 
the  line  of  his  weakness,  he  is  nothing  but  weakness." 

We  trust  the  above  will  suffice  to  define  the  po- 
sition of  Mr.  Smith  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  patriot; 
whether  his  claim  to  full  membership  in  the  "regu- 
lar" Republican  party  will  be  recognized,  is  not  for 
the  "like  of  us"  to  say.  We  have  indeed  fallen 
upon  an  evil  day,  when  such  infamous  abuse  of  the 
divine  writings,  the.  solemn  compact  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  character  of  the  Executive,  is  tole- 
rated by  the  authorities.  Where  is  the  puissant 
Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police?  let  him 
make  an  example  of  this  man, who  has  shown  greater 
malignity  against  the  Government  than  all  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  are  now  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  Hotel  de  Lafayette.  Do  your  duty, 
good  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  take  within  the  potent 
grasp  of  your  august  official  authority  the  person 
known  as  the  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  of  Peterboro', 
New  York. — Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  City  News. 


THE  PREMONT  (EMANCIPATION)  PROCLA- 
MATION  DEPRECATED. 

The  account  which  we  gave  with  some  feeling  of 
doubt  last  week,  of  the  partial  character  of  Gen. 
Fremont's  proclamation  of  negro  emancipation  in 
Missouri,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  document  itself, 
which  has  now  reached  us,  and  is  as  follows:— 

"  The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons, 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  directly  be 
proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  their  ene- 
mies in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  they  have  any,  are 
hereby  declared  i'rcQ  men." 

This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  civil  conflict,  and 
may  well  inaugurate  an  entirely  new  phase.  Its 
importance  cannot  be  over  estimated,  and  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration.  .  .  .  We  feel  pretty 
certain  that  Gen.  Fremont,  in  issuing  this  bold 
proclamation,  must  have  acted  without  the  orders, 
and  probably  against  the  wishes,  of  his  superiors. 
Even  if  it  be  so,  however,  though  he  may  have  diso- 
beyed and  embarrassed  them,  he  has,  we  fear, 
effectually  committer/,  them.  He  is  too  important  a 
man  to  be  lightly  disavowed;  he  is  employed  on  an 
expedition  of  vast  consequence  and  peril,  in  which 
any  interference  with  his  authority  and  free  action 
may  be  fatal  to  success ;  he  may  be  able  to  plead 
something  very  like  necessity  on  behalf  of  his  dar- 
ing assumption;  and  be  this  as  it  may,  a  rescinding 
of  his  proclamation  by  the  Supreme  Government 
would  be  now  peculiarly  difficult.  It  would  betray 
the  divergence  of  feeling  in  the  several  sections  of 
the  party  on  one  of  the  most  imminent  and  vital 
questions  involved  in  the  strife;  it  would  go  far  to 
cool  the  zeal,  if  not  to  effect  the  entire  alienation 
of  the  Abolitionists,  who  are  the  most  energetic  and 
determined  supporters  of  the  Union;  and  it  would 
virtually  be  a  promise  to  the  secessionists  that  the 
terrible  weapon  of  negro  insurrection  would  never 


be  used  against  them, — as  we  feel  tolerably  confi- 
dent it  never  will. 

If,  however,  the  Government  at  Washington,  in 
the  view  of  the  difficulties  before  them,  should  have 
determined  upon  crossing  the  Rubicon  which  can- 
not be  repassed;  if  they  should  either  have  author- 
ized Gen.  Fremont's  emancipation  proclamation,  or 
should  adopt  and  act  upon  it  now  that  it  has  once 
been  promulgated, — what  is  the  inevitable  influence, 
and  what  must  be  the  practical  result?  There  can 
be  no  reason  for  pursuing  one  course  in  Missouri, 
and.  another  in  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Can  it  be  for  a  moment  believed  that  the  Federal 
Government  are  ready  for  such  a  trenchant  and 
fearful  measure  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  prospects  are  so  desperate  as  to  necessi- 
tate so  questionable  and  so  terrible  an  expedient? 
Will  not  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  New  York 
recoil  from  a  proceeding  which,  if  it  produces  the 
effect  anticipated  from  it,  will  inflict  utter  ruin  and 
universal  desolation  on  those  fertile  territories  from 
whose  prosperity  so  large  a  portion  of  their  own  has 
always  been  derived  ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not  effect- 
ive, will  have  manifested  a  design  and  a  temper 
which  the  Southern  planters  can  never  pardon? 
Will  not  all  the  soberer,  and  wiser,  and  gentler 
spirits  of  the  Union,  however  earnest  and  sincere 
be  their  political  predilections,— will  not  all  who 
shrink  from  suffering,  and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor 
blood,— cry  out  against  the  inauguration  of  a  policy 
which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  negro  insurrec- 
tion, servile  war,  outrages  and  horrors  without  num- 
ber and  without  name  ?  Will  not,  in  a  word,  every 
one  whom  the  intoxication  of  war  and  passion  has 
not  utterly  blinded,  and  hardened,  and  perverted, 
rise  to  drive  from  power  a  party  whose  incapacity 
has  brought  the  country  to  so  dreadful  an  emer- 
gency, and  who  in.  their  folly  or  their  phrenzy  do 
not  scruple  to  let  loose  four  millions  of  Africans 
against  eight  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons — or,  on  the 
most  favorable  supposition  as  to  the  result,  to  liberate 
four  millions  of  ignorant  semi-savages,  unaccustomed 
cither  to  provide  for  themselves  or  to  control  them- 
selves, without  making  any  arrangements  to  guard 
against  the  possible  consequences  of  so  unparalleled 
a  step  ?  It  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  that  Gen. 
Fremont's  proceedings,  if  disavowed,  must  shake  the 
Federal  Government  most  seriously ;  and  if  adopted 
and  followed  up.  must  produce  results  of  which  any 
shock  to  that  Government  will  be  by  far  the  most 
insignificant. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this 
extraordinary  proclamation  requires  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  which  sLill  further  enhances  its  singularity. 
Fremont  proclaims  emancipation  only  to  the  slaves  of 
rebels.  He  does  not  liberate  the  negroes  out  of 
affection  for  their  race,  but  out  of  enmity  to  their 
masters.  He  sets  them  free,  not  as  an  act  of  sublime 
justice,  but  of  military  policy.  His  edict  is  a  hostile 
weapon  against  the  slave-owners,  not  a  message  of 
mercy  to  the  slaves.  It  can  be  justified  on  no  abo- 
lition principles,  and  it  ought  to  command  no  aboli- 
tion sympathies.  Conceive  the  position  in  which, 
if  sanctioned  and  consistently  carried  out,  it  will 
place  the  residual  States — the  United  States,  as  they 
still  call  themselves.  The  slaves  of  secessionists — ■ 
that  is,  the  slaves  of  the  South,  the  slaves  of  the 
slave  States,  as  a  rule — are  to  be  set  free ;  but  those 
only — the  slaves  of  "  loyal  subjects,"  that  is,  of  ad- 
herents to  the  free  North,  are  not  to  be  meddled 
with.  Their  fetters  are  unbroken — their  servitude 
is  confirmed  and  sanctioned.  Suppose  this  policy 
to  be  persisted  in,  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  ultimately  reestablished  over  the 
whole  country — (and  established  possibly  by  means 
of  the  servile  war  created  by  this  very  policy  which 
Fremont  has  inaugurated)— it  will  follow  that  the 
only  slaves  that  will  be  tolerated  will  be  those  of  Ike 
Free  Sailers, — the  only  men  entitled  to  hold  slaves 
and  to  perpetuate  slavery  will  be  the  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  the  party  who  have  made  war  upon  the 
slaveholding  South,  and  whose  advocates  here  and 
there  would  persuade  us  that  they  have  made  war 
in  the  name  and  with  the  object  of  emancipation ! 

Was  there  ever  an  instance  in  which  the  want  of 
principle  and  self-contradiction  reached  such  gigan- 
tic dimensions  ? — London  (Eng.)  Economist, 


MR.  SUMNER'S  SPEECH. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  a  disposition  in  several  quar- 
ters to  represent  the  Republican  party,  mainly  on 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Sumner's  unfortunate  speech  at 
Worcester,  as  a  party  of  emancipation,  a  "John 
Brown  party,"  a  party  that  desires  to  carry  on  this 
war  as  a  war  of  abolition. 

The  convention  certainly  disavowed  any  intentiou 
of  endorsing  the  fatal  doctrines  announced  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  with  a  distinctness  which  can  scarcely  be 
flattering  to  that  gentleman's  conception  of  his  own 
influence  in  Massachusetts.  The  resolutions  offered 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  readiness 
of  the  convention  to  adopt  open  Abolitionism  as  its 
creed,  went  to  the  table  and  were  buried,  never  to 
rise.  The  convention  nominated  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  as  the  successor  of  Governor  Andrew 
in  any  of  the  unwelcome  contingencies  laid  down  in 
the  Constitution,  a  member  of  a  party  which  has 
claimed  and  now  claims  in  a  peculiar  degree  the 
right  to  the  title  of  "  constitutional."  It  nominated 
for  the  legal  adviser  of  the  State  government  a 
Democrat  of  the  straightest  sect.  None  of  these 
things  did  the  convention  need  to  do,  if  Mr.  Sumner 
was  in  truth  its  organ.  The  effect  of  passing  Mr. 
Clarke's  incendiary  resolutions,  indeed;  we  will  not 
venture  to  predict ;  but,  certainly,  the  nomination  of 
two  gentlemen,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  offen- 
sive doctrines,  was  a  step  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
charged  upon  the  convention,  which  was  required  by 
no  politi^.1  necessity.  Mr.  Foster  could  have  re- 
mained upon  the  ticket,  and  a  thorough  Republican 
could  have  been  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, and  the  whole  would  still  have  been  elected  by  a 
majority  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  convention  cheered  Mr.  Sumner.  His  sup- 
porters among  the  delegates  and  spectators  un- 
doubtedly did  so,  but  who  does  not,  see  that  this  goes 
for  nothing,  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
silent  party  who  disapproved  were  so  much  superior 
in  number  as  to  control  the  action  of  the  whole  body  ? 

A  glance  at  these  facts,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  enough 
to  show  the  extreme  unfairness  of  the  attempts  to 
charge  sinister  purposes  upon  the  Republicans  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  body.  The  attempt  is,  however, 
as  unwise  and  unpatriotic  as  it  is  unfair.  It  may  not 
appear  so  to  Mr.  Sumner  and  his  supporters,  and  it 
mav  be  forgotten  by  some  who  oppose  him,  but  we 
hold  it  for  an  incoritestible  truth,  that  neither  men 
nor  money  will  be  forthcoming  for  this  war,  if  once 
the  people  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  not  the  defence  of  the  Union 
is  its  object,  or  that  its  original  purpose  is  converted 
into  a  cloak  for  some  new  design  of  seizing  this  op- 
portunity for  the  destruction  of  the  social  system  of 
the  South.  The  people  are  heart  and  soul  with  their 
government  in  support  of  any  constitutional  under- 
taking; we  do  not  believe  that,  they  will  follow  it,  if 

they  are  made  to  suspect  that  they  are  being  decoyed 

into  the  support  of  any  unconstitutional  and  revolu- 
tionary designs. 


The  speech  to  which  we  have  several  times  re- 
ferred has  certainly  done  as  much  as  lay  within  the 
compass  of  one  man's  powers  to  inspire  tin's  sus- 
picion, to  distract  and  weaken  the  loyal,  and  by  in- 
direction to  aid  the  disloyal.  But  they  are  as  culpa- 
ble and  as  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare  as  M: 
Sumner,  who  recklessly  strengthen  the  effect  of  what 
he  said,  who  represent  a  great  party  as  consentinj; 
to  the  schemes  which  he  disclosed,  and  who  are  tell- 
ing the  people  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  success 
of  certain  nominees,  which  is  sure  to  occur,  will  be 
the  triumph  of  an  unconstitutional,  wicked  and  dan- 
gerous policy.  The  conservative  Republicans  have 
joined  in  time  past  with  the  opponents  of  their  party 
in  calling  upon  what  is  termed  its  "  extreme  wing  " 
to  concede  something,  for  the  sake  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  Union  men  in  other  States.  We  now 
call  upon  Democrats,  also,  to  refrain  from  falsifying 
the  record,  to  desist  from  unfounded  charges,  and 
not  to  furnish  the  enemies  of  Holt  and  Johnson  and 
Prentice  with  the  ready  reply  that  Massachusetts, 
by  whose  side  they  would  place  Kentucky,  fights  for 
abolition,  and  not  for  Union. — Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, October  blh. 

The  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  this 
country  will  hereafter  rank  as  one  of  the  strongest 
cases  where  human  impatience  and  devotion  to  a 
Utopian  idea  have  blinded  men's  eyes  to  the  practical 
good  which  Providence  has  placed  ready  at  hand. 
The  insane  folly  of  the  Abolitionists  killed  out,  years 
ago,  the  emancipation  party,  which  at  one- time  had 
the  actual  control  of  Virginia,  and  promised  to  eradi- 
cate slavery  in  other  border  States.  The  over-nice 
scruples  of  the  same  extremists,  some  years  later, 
elected  Mr.  Polk,  and  insured  the  consummation  of 
the  Texan  scheme,  which  they- affected  to  deprecate. 
Their  follies  and  excesses  have  stili  later  furnished 
the  Southern  extremists  and  their  allies  with  a  whole 
arsenal  of  weapons,  which  have  been  turned,  with- 
out reason,  but  with  marked  effect,  against  the  Re- 
publicans, the  only  political  party  which  has  pre- 
tended to  recognize  any  moral  duty  connected  with 
slavery,  as  resting  upon  the  nation  or  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  free  States.  What  the  Abolitionists  af- 
fected to  desire,  that  they  have  prevented.  What 
they  affected  to  deprecate,  that  they  have  insured. 
Those  who  wished  to  do  something  in  the  only  prac- 
tical way  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  they  have 
weakened  and  loaded  with  a  heavy  weight  of  odium. 

The  same  folly  is  now  repeated  by  those  who  urge 
the  conversion  of  this  war  into  a  war  for  emancipa- 
tion. They  clamor  for  a  blow  to  be  struck  against 
slavery  itself,  unmindful  that  Providence  has  already 
foreshadowed  the  decay  and  end  of  that  institution, 
in  such  terms  as  are  clearly  intelligible  even  to  hu- 
man apprehension.  They  are  eager  to  be  made  the 
instruments  of  God's  displeasure  against  an  abhorred 
system,  neglecting  the  palpable  determination  of 
Providence,  that  the  system  shall  perish  by  the  suici- 
dal folly  of  those  who  uphold  it.  No  more  instruc- 
tive lesson  could  be  left  for  future  imitators  of  the 
selfishness,  arrogance,  and  wickedness  of  the  ruling 
Southern  interest,  than  is  given  in  its  destruction  by 
its  own  hands,  and  in  consequence  of  its  own  grasp- 
ing and  treacherous  conduct;  but  foolish  zealots 
would  fain  weaken  the  force  of  this  example,  and 
would  leave  it  for  future  ages  to  believe  that  wicked- 
ness has  perished,  not  by  its  own  venom,  but  by 
some  external  interference. — Ibid. 


THE  WAR  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  Boston  Journal  thus  disposes  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
propositions  to  plunge  us  into  anarchy  :— 

"Mr.  Sumner  and  other  radical  anti-slavery  men, 
dazzled  by  visions  of  universal  freedom,  entirely  over- 
look the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  immediate  emancipation.  The  unutterable 
horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection  do  not  present  them- 
selves, or  they  would  shrink  from  the  prospect.  The 
economic  problem  of  supporting  four  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  who  have  never  been  self-dependent  is  not 
considered.  All  practical  considerations,  in  fact,  are 
ignored  by  a  miscalled  philanthropy  which  is  as  im- 
practicable as  it  is  visionary,  and  which  would  lay 
waste  the  most  prolific  soil,  and  fill  our  land  with  va- 
grants and  marauders. 

We  must  limit  the  war  to  the  purposes  so  distinctly 
avowed  by  the  Administration,  or  the  sun  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity  will  set  in  darkness  and  gloom,  to 
rise  again,  if  at  all,  only  after  years  of  bloodshed  and 
anarchy.  Proclaim  the  policy  of  emancipation,  and  all 
hope  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  will  be  crushed 
out  All  the  loyal  elements  in  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  will  be  alienated  at  once,  and  every  pros- 
pect of  awakening  the  dormant  loyalty  in  the  seceded 
States  will  have  passed  away.  It  will  come  to  this, 
that  we  must  subjugate  or  he  subjugated.  The  people 
of  the  South  would  defend  their  homes  and  their  fire- 
sides to  the  last  extremity,  as  we  would  do  should  the 
chances  of  war  favor  them.  The  present  generation 
would  not  see  the  end  of  such  a  contest,  unless  the 
North  should  be  conquered  and  subdued  by  the  aid  of 
foreign  bayonets  or  internal  dissensions.  From  such 
a  war  we  may  well  pray  to  be  delivered." 

We  learn  from  the /owr«arthc  further  fact,  that 
Mr.  Sumner's  speech  was  not  even  on  invitation  of 
the  State  Committee,  but  was  either  his  volunteer 
effort,  or  the  work  of  some  individuals  on  their  own 
responsibility.  The  Republicans  of  Boston  desire 
to  be  rid  of  any  connection  with  the  fanatic  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  The  signs  of  the  times  improve. 
— New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Messrs.  Editors,— Day  is  breaking  !  There  is 
hope  for  the  nation  when  Charles  Sumner  is  re- 
pudiated by  Republicans,  and  his  maudlin  speeches, 
with  their  false  classics  and  falser  politics,  fall  still- 
born. His  last  effort  before  the  late  Republican 
Convention  is  disapproved  by  the  party,as  announced 
by  the  Boston  Journal  and  Daily  Advertiser,  both 
strong  Republican  papers.  But  for  the  attack  of 
Brooks  by  which  Mr.  Sumner  was  martyrized,  he 
would  not  even  now  misrepresent  Massachusetts  in 
the  Senate.  J.  S.  F. 

— Boston  con:  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

After  the.  reading  of  a  very  superfluous  string  of 
resolutions,  Charles  Sumner  came  upon  the  platform, 
and  was  received  with  warm  cheers;  and  as  he  was 
introduced  and  went  off'  into  the  usual  anti-slavery 
speech,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  Mr.  Wein- 
mick's  little  cannon,  touched  off  so  regularly  at  sun- 
set in  "  Great  Expectations."  Every  year,  as  it 
conies  around,  and  brings  a  convention,  brings  out 
Mr.  Sumner  in  full  dress,  and  a  speech,  which 
proves  that  he  has  sworn  never  to  talk  of  anything 
but  slavery,  with,  perhaps,  a  mental  reservation 
touching  himself.  The  "aged  parent"  is  always 
present  to  hear  the  gun  go  off,  and  to  express  his  de- 
light with  the  noise.  We  could  not  but  feel  that  Mr, 
Sumner's  speech  was  ill-timed  and  out  of  place. — Re- 
port Ilejwblicait  Convention  in  Springfield  Republican. 


THE  LINE  MUST  BE   DRAWN. 

The  line  must,  be  drawn  distinctly  between  men 
who  arc  for  the.  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and 
men  who  are  for  abolition  in  spile  of  Union  or  Con 
stitution.     Xi'  the  North  shows,  what  is  beyond  doub 


the  truth,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  here  is 
for  the  old  Union  as  it  was,  against,  all  disor^auizers, 
emancipationists  and  pseudo-reformers,  if  we  can 
send  Southward  a  shout  of  victory  over  our  own 
revolutionists,  which  shall  bo  heard  in  the  heart  of 
the  South,  we  shall  do  more  to  dethrone  rebellion 
than  all  threats  of  freeing  the  slaves  will  accomplish 
in  a  generation.  The  Union  men  of  the  Southern 
States  are  looking  anxiously  from  hour  to  hour  for 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Union  by  which  they  can 
overcome  the  enemies  of  the  country.  The  only  cry 
against  them  is  "  The  North  is  Abolitionist,  and  we 
cannot  unite  with  Abolitionists."  It  is  no  time  for 
us  to  discuss  whether  they  have  any  ground  for  their 
assertion.  Let  us  frankly  acknowledge  that  there 
has  been  much  Abolitionism  at  the  North,  and  now, 
with  one  heart,  drive  it  out  of  our  midst.  Then  we 
can  tell  the  friends  of  the  Government  at  the  South, 
"  the  North  is  with  you,  to  put  down  every  species 
of  rebellion  and  revolution  among  ourselves  or  you. 
We  will  protect  your  rights  as  firmly  as  our  own." 
Now  is  the  moment  to  do  this,  when  even  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  headquarters  of  Abolitionism,  the  lead- 
ing Republican  papers  and  voters  are  casting  off 
their  Abolition  albes,  and  seem  to  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Democrats.  The  movement  that  is  be- 
gun may  be  judiciously  carried  on  until  the  entire 
North  will  be  for  Union  with  the  Union  men  of  the 
South.  Then  we  hope  to  see  a  conservative  party 
arising  and  advancing  ahead  of  our  army,  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  a  party  that  will  be  so  tremendous 
against  secession  and  Abolition  before  next  Spring, 
that  men  will  say  the  country  is  unanimous. — New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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THE  "WORCESTER  CONVENTION. 

We  devote  considerable  space,  to-day,  to  the 
cord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  held  at 
Worcester  on  Tuesday,  and  only  regret  that  that 
record  is  not  more  consonant  to  the  true  sentiment 
of  Massachusetts  in  this  hour  of  our  national  peril- 
that  it  fails  lamentably  to  express  the  duty  of  true 
patriots  at  a  moment  when  decided,  positive  action 
is  rendered  imperatively  necessary  by  the  ever  vary- 
ing events  of  the  hour,  but  rather  indicates  a  time- 
serving, make-shift  policy  on  the  part  of  the  domi- 
nant party  of  the  State,  thus  following  in  the  wake 
of  those  political  organizations  which  have  preceded 
it,  and  in  its  eager  pursuit  of  popularity  ignores  for- 
eves'the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  from  this  evident 
tendency  to  forget  the  past  in  an  insane  craving  for 
perpetuity,  even  if  that  were  to  be  secured  upon  the 
ruins  of  principle,  is  to  be  found  in  the  noble  and 
eloquent  speech  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  which, 
recognizing  the  aim  of  the  rebellion,  indicates  the  in- 
fallible remedy  for  its  monstrous  evils  and  terrific 
progress,  and  with  characteristic  fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  Freedom,  points  to  Slavery  as  the  prolific  source 
of  our  national  troubles — its  annihilation  the  only 
effective  method  of  securing  a  speedy  and  perma- 
nent peace.  . 

In  vain  do  we  turn  to  the  resolutions  passed  at 
this  Convention  for  any  evidence  that  they  emanated 
from  a  body.of  men  representing  the  idea  or  policy 
of  that  phase  of  Republicanism  which  finds  its  most 
fitting  exemplar  in  His  Excellency  Gov.  Andrew,  or 
fairly  indicate  the  position  and  sentiments  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  and 
nation.  Instead  of  meat  for  strong  men,  we  are 
treated  to  a  dish  of  diluted  milk,  neither  palatable 
nor  wholesome  even  for  babes ;  where  one  would  ex- 
pect a  bountiful  repast  of  solid  and  substantial  food, 
we  are  bidden  to  a  meagre  complement  of  husks  and 
chaff;  instead  of  a  plain  recognition  of  the  vital 
issue  forced  by  the  progress  of  armed  rebellion  upon 
the  country,  and  the  advocacy  of  prompt  and  de- 
cisive measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
meet  and  grapple  with  it,  the  people  are  gravely  in- 
formed that  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and 
form  of  Government  under  which  we  live  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  extirpation  and  eradication 
from  our  midst  of  the  cause  which  weakens  the 
efficacy  of  the  one,  and  would  fain  overthrow  and 
destroy  the  other;  instead  of  a  bold  and  manly  re- 
buke of  treasonable  proposals  for  peace  with  armed 
rebels,  charging  home  upon  them  with  the  severity 
of  offended  justice  their  manifold  sins  and  iniquities, 
probing  the  national  wound,  and  having  found  the 
true  source  of  the  trouble,  recommending  a  radical 
curative,  we  are  told  that  our  only  duty  is  to  put 
down  armed  rebellion,  and  nothing  else.  Ignoring 
completely  the  fact  that  this  rebellion  has  been  in- 
augurated by  slaveholders  for  the  extension  and  per- 
petuation of  the  abominable  and  accursed  system  of 
human  bondage— that  Massachusetts  men  by  thou- 
sands are  now  in  arms  defending  the  National  Capi- 
tal from  the  assaults  of  the  minions  of  slavery — that 
slaves,  armed  and  equipped  with  the-  enginery  of 
war  are  daily  confronting  our  gallant  troops  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  unwilling  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  their  robber  masters,  to  launch  the  missiles 
of  death  among  our  people — knowing  that  such  is 
the  case — it  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  we  record 
it,  as  the  calm  decision  of  a  party  from  which  better 
things  were  to  be  expected — a  large  and  influential 
body  of  delegates  to  a  so-called  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  Massachusetts  practically  repudiate  the  issue 
winch  the  stern  necessity  of  war,  bloody,  vindictive, 
savage  war,  has  forced  upon  the  country,  and  with 
the  wisdom  and  caution  of  owls  solemnly  decide  that 
Republicans  cannot  consistently  weaken  the  power 
of  the  enemy  by  attacking  his  most  vulnerable  point! 
Furthermore,  we  are  informed  that  the  Republicans 
of  Massachusetts  will  not  "rejoice  when  the  time 
shall  come,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Government,  to  re- 
move" slavery,  "the  root  and  cause  of  this  rebellion," 
and  the  "  radical  source  of  our  present  troubles," 
— that  they  will  not,  "when  the  proper  time  shall 
arrive,  welcome  any  act  under  the  war  power  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  which  shall  declare  all  the 
slaves  within  the  lines  of  our  armies  to  be  free,  and 
accept  their  services  in  defence  of  the  Union,  thus 
carrying  liberty  for  all  human  beings  wherever  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  shall  flow." 

It  was  not  strange  that  a  Convention,  composed 
of  such  material,  should  have  been  ready  to  strike 
hands  with  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  opponents  of 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican  party, 
anil  io  select  as  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  freedom-loving  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  parly  which,  for  malignant  hostility 
to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  our  people,  oul-1  Cerods 
Herod,  for  our  present  worthy  aud  efficient  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  to  substitute 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  the  late  Breckinridge 
conspirators,  and  ibr  the  present  Attorney-General 

select  one  of  the  most  rabid  pro-slavery,  anti-Repub- 
lican hunkers  in  the  State,  and  having  mingled  as 
they  might,  "blue  spirits  aud  while,  black  spirits 
and  grey,"  present  this  ring-streaked  and  Speckled 
concoction   ;is  a  genuine  unadulterated   article,  the 

Republican  State  Tioketl 

We  opine  that  the  mass  of  voters  will  not  coincide 

with  this  latest  phase  of  "  truck  and  dicker,"  and 


maugre  all  the  schemes  of  truckling  politicians,  will 
indicate,  at  the  election  in  November,  their  opinion 
of  such  management.  Do  as  you  please,  Messrs. 
Politicians,  in  proposing  names  of  candidates  for 
office,  the  people  will  dispose  of  all  your  cobweb 
sophistries,  by  electing  worthy  men  to  stations  of 
honor  and  trust,  and  leaving  unworthy,  incapable, 
hunker  politicians  at  home  ! — Sandwich  Advocate. 


MR,   SUMNER'S   SPEECH. 

Some  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  being  zealous 
for  such  a  suspension  of  antagonisms  as  will  allow 
union  and  harmony  among  loyal  men  of  different 
views  and  parties,  have  fallen  rudely  upon  Charles 
Sumner.  His  speech  at  the  State  Convention  is 
made  the  occasion  of  this  crusade.  Some  of  them 
employ  very  coarse  terms,  while  others  use  more 
decent  expressions,  but  fail  to  use  honest  criticism. 
The  Post  thinks  that  Mr.  Sumner  should  be  "  ducked 
in  a  horse  pond."  The  Courier  sees  nothing  in  the 
Convention  but  Mr.  Sumner  and  his  speech, 'finds  in 
them  that  the  "  Republican  managers  "  are  insin- 
cere, misrepresents  the  speech,  and  evidently  desires 
to  see  Mr.  Sumner  crucified.  The  Advertiser  briefly 
condemns  the  speech ;  and  the  Journal,  after  char- 
acterizing it  as  the  "ill-timed  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Sumner,"  undertook  the  not  very  honorable  busi- 
ness of  explaining  and  apologizing  to  the  Courier. 

What  a.  sacrilegious  thing  it  is  to  speak  strongly 
against  slavery!  It  is  excusable  to  curse  any  other 
work  of  the  devil,  but  this  must  be  kept  apart  from 
the  light  of  common  day,  and  carefully  guarded 
against  rude  treatment.  'When  Charles "l.  was  de- 
stroying England,  in  such  style  as  provoked  resist- 
ance and  led  to  civil  war,  the  rescuers  of  the  nation 
were  greatly  embarrassed  and  weakened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  superstitious  reverence  for  his  "sacred 
majesty."  It  was  deemed  sacrilegious  to  wound  the 
king  or  to  do  him  a  personal  harm  in  battle;  and 
this  policy  continued  disastrously  active  until  it  was 
crushed  by  the  powerful  hand  of  Cromwell.  He 
shocked  timid  people  by  declaring  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  kill  the  king  in  battle;  and  his  famous 
"  Ironsides  "  were  pledged  to  shoot  the  king  as  read- 
ily as  they  would  shoot  any  other  foe.  "There  is 
prevalent  in  this  country  a  similar  feeling  towards 
slavery,  which  for  so  many  years  has  officiated  as 
our  sacred  majesty;  and  that  will  be  a  blessed  day 
for  the  country,  when  we  exchange  it  for  a  tone  of 
feeling  similar  to  that  which  Cromwell  inspired. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  such  treatment  of  Mr. 
Sumner  and  his  speech,  and  it  is  felt  by  quiet  look- 
ers-on as  an  attempt  at  proscription  little  in  keep- 
ing with  the  professed  desire  to  suspend  antagonisms 
and  abstain  from  fomenting  disturbances  among 
loyal  men.  Mr.  Sumner  uttered  his  thought  frankly. 
He  told  what  can  be  constitutionally  done  against 
slavery  by  the  war  power  of  the  Government,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  "to  carry  Africa  into  the 
war"  would  make  it  more  effective.  He  does  not 
demand  this  policy  for  the  Government,  nor  make 


any  controversy  in  regard  to  it,  but  merely  expressed-  - -JABi-aRe  grand  acclamation  of  applause    and  apprc- 


his  views  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  courtesy. 
Gen.  Butler  has  spoken  substantially  in  the  same 
way,  but  without  being  attacked  in  the  same  fashion. 
We  presume  there  are  not  many  loyal  men  who 
would  not  actually  decide  finally  that  the  salvation 
of  the  Republic  is  paramount  to  any  claim  of  sla- 
very. That  institution  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
troubles,  aud  deserves  no  mercy. — Worcester  Spy. 


PARTIZANS   NO   PATRIOTS. 

Nowhere  in  the  loyal  States,  since  the  guns  of 
Fort  Sumter  called  the  nation  to  arms,  has  there 
been  such  an  exhibition  of  unpatriotic  and  reckless 
partisanship  as  has  been  shown  by  many  journals 
in  Massachusetts  since  the  State  Convention  of  the 
1st  instant.  The  Boston  Post,  with  its  party  State 
ticket  every  day  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  the  representatives  of  various 
other  phases  of  popular  opinion,  rival  each  other  in 
open  abuse  or  ingenious  depreciation  of  sentiments 
as  loyal,  and  patriots  as  pure  and  true,  as  the  coun- 
try contains. 

It  is  not  material  whether  the  Republican  party 
is  responsible  for  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Sumner,  or 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clarke.  They  both  stand 
upon  their  own  footing,  and  time  "will  speedily 
enough  show  how  far  they  are  prudent  and  ritrht. 
The  burning  fact  remains,  that  the  system  against 
which  their  arms  are  turned,  and  which  has  been 
the  ruinous  political  power  of  this  country  for  fifty 
years,  is  now  the  colossal  war  power  which  threat- 
ens to  wipe  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may 
be  pleasant  to  turn  away  from  the  danger,  and  to 
denounce  as  traitors  whoever  sound  the  alarm ;  but 
for  all  our  false  prudence  and  velvet-footed  tender- 
ness, the  fiend  of  this  Republic  does  not  for  a  mo- 
ment stay  his  destroying  liand.  It  mav  be  an  at- 
tractive recreation  to  advocate  patriotic  sacrifices 
upon  generalities,  and  to  hold  the  advocates  of  spe- 
cific measures  of  policy  responsible  for  the  calami- 
ties which  we  all  purpose  to  avert;  but  to  our  mind, 
no  "partyism"  is  so  "abominable,"  no  "serpent's 
tooth"  is  so  sharp,  as  that  spirit  of  angry  proscrip- 
tion which  at  this  hour  is  conspiring  to  overawe  the 
expression  of  convictions  which  arc  above  all  par- 
ties, and  which  are  dear  to  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  men  who  love  liberty  all  over 
the  world. 

Surely  the  evidence  of  events,  during  the  last 
eight  months,  ought  to  have  shown  the  tolly  of  the 
reticent  purposes  which  it  is  easy  and  popular  to 
advocate,  but  which  in  every  instance  of  trial  have 
resulted  in  disaster.  It  was  the  fire  which  the  brave 
and  gallant,  Anderson  returned,  when  his  forlorn 
hope  was  assailed,  that  gave  courage  to  the  country 
after  its  long  period  of  distress  and  humiliation"; 
because  it  was  the  signal  which  announced  the 
grateful  purpose  of  the  Government  at  last  to  act 
'  [orously  for  the  defence  of  its  Hag  and  its  exist- 
ence. The  event  of  the  19th  of  April,  though  it 
carried  mourning  into  many  a  household  never  be- 
fore clouded  by  the  incidents  of  war,  was  welcomed 
with  sad  satisfaction,  because  it  gave  renewed  evi- 
dence of  the  depth  of  the  loyalty  of  the  country, 
and  its  generous  alacrity  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
ils  safety.  The  arrest  of  conspirators,  the  recep- 
tion of  fugitives  into  the.  Federal  service  under  the 
name  of  "contrabands,"  McClellan's  triumphant 
march  through  Western  Virginia,  Fremont's  procla- 
mation of  martial  law  and  freedom  to  slaves — every 
bold  step   that  has  been   taken,  if  taken   toward  de- 
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people  are  ready  to  con- 
lute  put  of  their  abundant  treasure  ami  lite  freely 

the   defence,   of  (he   Government,   by  whatever 
thud  shall  seem  best,  to  the  authorities  who  con- 
trol its  destiny,  they  will  not  by  their  silence  become 
pOQslble  in  any  degree  lor  ihe  fetal  error  thai  the 

protection  of  slavery  is  consistent  with  the  Balvation 


of  the  Republic.  And  while  they  will  fight  bravely 
and    faithfully  with   such  weapons,  and   upon   such 

battle-fields  as  are  assigned  to  them,  they  can  pa- 
tiently await  the  time  when  it  will  not  be  deemed 
disloyal  to  advocate  freedom  as  the  inalienable  birth- 
right of  mankind. —  Worcester  Spy. 

WHAT  HAS   PREMONT   SAID? 

He  has  said  that  the  slaves  of  the  rebels  should  go 
free.  He  has  not  said  that  the  slaves  of  the  men  loy- 
al to  the  Constitution  and  the  Government  should 
go  freti,  but  only  of  those  who  are  traitors  and  at 
war  with  the  Government.  Is  not  this  right?  Is 
it  not  in  accordance  with  the  conscientious  convic- 
tions of  every  honest  man,  who  is  a  well-wisher  to 
his  country  and  her  glorious  institutions  ?  What 
are  they  endeavoring  to  do  but  to  overthrow  our 
Government,  which  they  have  sworn  to  uphold  and 
protect,  and  thus  not  only  making  themselves  traitors 
and  rebels,  but  adding  perjury'of  the  vilest  kind 
to  their  already  accumulated  crimes?  Are  not  they 
approaching  us  with  drawn  swords  ready  to  cut  our 
throats  ?  And  for  what  ?  For  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment and  upholding  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  Are  not  these  rebels  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try, destroying  the  property  and  taking  the  lives  of 
innocent  persons,  for  no  cause  but  for  the  love  and 
affection  they  have  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States?  Are  they  not  forcing 
men  of  their  own  States,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
to  embrace  their  cause  contrary  to  their  own  convic- 
tions of  right  and  duty  ?  What  deed  in  the  black 
catalogue  of  crime  have  they  not  been  guilty  of  in 
their  madness  and  rage  against  Union  men,  and 
that  of  their  own  neighbors  and  States  ? 

Then,  we  ask,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  what 
right  has  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  to  come  and  ask  pro- 
tection for  his  property,  his  slaves  or  his  neck,  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  he  has  set  at  defiance,  and 
claims  have  no  binding  authority  over  him  ?  Strange 
anomaly  is  this  ! 

He  has  no  right  to  make  any  such  claim.  He 
has  forfeited  all  right  to  such  protection,  and  the 
law  holds  only  a  rod  over  his  head  until  he  return  to 
obedience.  What,  then,  has  Fremont  said  or  done 
that  should  cause  a  censure,  or  disturb  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  those,  who,  by  being  long  surrounded  by 
the  influences  of  the  "  peculiar  institution,"  have  be- 
come tainted  by  it,  and  are  fearful  that  something 
should  be  said  or  done  to  weaken  its  power  ?  What- 
ever may  be  said  or  done  by  men  high  in  authority 
in  this  Government  against  the  proclamation  of  Gen. 
Fremont  in  Missouri,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  sanction  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  influenc"1*- 
that  may  be  brought  againsti^pAnt*  !'■  ■  Govern1^ 
will,  in  theend,  have  to  ado^rit7  "jg-  _.,u- 

ized  world  will  approvg-of  i t,  at  "  die  intelligent 
slaveholders  in  Kentucky  will  approve  of  it,  and  say 
it  is  right,  and  just,"  and  what  ought  to  be  proclaim- 
ed everywhere.' 

When-the  proclamation  was  first  issued,  there  was 


va!  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  *  The 
press  almost  universally,  of  all  politics,  were  loud 
and  earnest  in  their  approval.  Our  literary  journals, 
our  divines  and  statesmen,  nearly  all  claimed  that 
it  was  right — that  it  was  just  the  thing — that  it  su- 
perseded the  "contraband  doctrine,"  aud  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  negro  question,  as  pertaining  to  our 
military  affairs.  If  it  was  right  then,  is  it  not  right 
now  ?  Has  the  rebel  changed  his  position  and  be- 
come loyal  ?  What,  then,  has  produced  such  a 
change  as  we  see  in  the  tone  of  many  of  the  press  at 
this  time  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  brush  from  the 
pen  of  those  standing  in  high  places  should  produce 
such  a  trembling  and  weakness  as  is  manifested  in 
certain  quarters  ? — Sturgis  (Michigan)  Journal. 

THE  HERALD  BLOWING  HOT~AmUlQL 

Few  persons  unacquainted  with  the  N.  Y.  Herald's 
system  of  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  would  imagine, 
from  the  frantic  demonstrations  "now  daily  made 
against  Gen.  Fremont's  course,  what  the  tone  of 
that  paper  was  upon  the  same  subject  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  is  somewhat  curious,  though  certainly  not 
astonishing,  to  find  that  where  unmitigated  abuse  is 
lavished  now,  nothing  but  unqualified  praise  was 
awarded  then.  On  the  2d  of  September,  the  day 
after  the  publication  of  Gen.  Fremont's  liberating 
proclamation,  the  Herald  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"The  energetic  proclamation  declaring  the  State  of 
Missouri  under  martial  law,  and  giving  freedom  to  the 
slaves  of  all  slave-owners  found  in  arms  against  the 
Government,  and  the  highly  efficient  state  of  organi- 
zation to  which  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has  been 
already  brought,  go  to  show  that  the  Government,  the 
military  authorities  and  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
are  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task 
before  tliein,  and  are  undertaking  it  with  the  proper 
spirit  and  energy.  .  .  .  The  pronunciamento  of  Fre- 
mont will  strike  terror  throughout  the  Border  States." 

On  the  next  day,  Sept.  3,  the  Herald  said  : — 
"The  rebellion  must  be  put  down  by  some  means 
or  another,  else  it  will  put  us  down  :  and  if  nothing 
else  will  do,  even  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  slavery 

would  be  legitimate.     All  is  fair  in  war Gen. 

Fremont  and  the  other  Generals  must  act  according 
to   circumstances,   and   their   own  judgment,    unless 

when  otherwise  ordered If  lie  is  acting  upon 

his  own  responsibility,  he  is  only  carrying  out  the 
confiscation  act,  so  far  as  the  slaves  are  concerned. 
.  .  .  .  We  have  no  fear  of  the  result." 

On  the  next  day,  Sept.  4,  it  said  : — 
"This   manifesto   will  be  apt  to  stir  up   the  anti- 
slavery  enthusiasm  of  England  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
endanger  the  cotton  cabinet  of  Lords  Palme'rsion  and 
Russell,  and  the  present  cotton  party  supporting  it." 

Two  days  after,  Sept.  6\  it  said  : — 

"Fremont's  proclamation  was  doubtless  the  result 
of  careful  deliberation,  and  will  operate  to  make  prac- 
tical Union  men  of  many  Missouri  slaveholders,  who, 
with  all  their  love  for  secession,  love  their  niggew 
still  more.  We  have  every  indication  that  the  strong 
medicines  applied  by  Fremont  to  this  secession  plague 
in  Missouri  will  cure  the  patient  as  by  a  miracle." 

And,  on  the  same  day  : — 

■'Fremont  ought  to  bo  vigorously  supported  by 
men  and  money,  and  arms  and  munitions  of  war," 

On  the  next  day.  Sept.  7.  it  said : — 

"We  apprehend  that  the  danger  to  the  rebels  of 
having  their  slaves  liberated  will  be  apt  to  convince 
every  slaveholder  of  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  the 
Union  us  the  best  security  for  their  property. 

On  Sept.  9,  it  said  : — 

"Gen.  Fremont  must  be  supplied  with  men  and 
money  without  stint.  Whatever  money  lie  needs 
should  be  placed  immediately  in  his  hands,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  buy  what  he  requires  at  once,  and  at 
such  prices  as  it  can  be  obtained  for.  without  delav, 
red  tape,  or  circumlocution." 

On  Sept  10,  it  said:— 

"A  Republic  in  which  the  slave  influence  predomi- 
nates is  naturally  an  anomaly  :  and  the  proclamation 
of  lien.  Fremont,  in  reducing  the  tatter  t,>  its  proper 

limits  and  destTO]  [ng  its  political  character,  will  afford 
the  assurance  that  it  will  never  again  be  allowed  to 
endanger  Ihc  stability  of  our  iustitutions." 
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On  Sept.  14,  it  said  :— 

"  The  way  in  which  Fremont  and  his  associates  are 
workms;  on  the  rebels  in  Missouri  is  altogether  en- 
couraging." 

And  so  on,  brightly  and  cheerily,  until  Sept.  18, 
■when,  lo ! — 

"  President  Lincoln  has  officially  promulgated  the 
important  fact  that  he  does  not  approve  the  late  eman- 
cipation proclamation  of  Gen.  Fremont.  In  this,  the 
President  has  acted  very  properly.  The  Genera! 
acted  without  authority,  and  without  discretion  in  the 
matter." 

On  Sept.  20,  fast  and  furious  in  its  pursuit  of  the 
new  scent,  the  Herald  said: — 

"The  proclamation  of  Mi\  Fremont  was  apiece  of 
dictatorship  akin  to  the  mutiny  and  insubordination  in 
California,  tor  which  he  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  found  guilty,  in  the  Mexican  war.  lie  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  saved  by  the  influence  of  his 
father-in-law.  His  recentaet  is  tar  more  reprehensible 
because  involving  more  serious  consequences." 

As  a  general  specimen  of  blowing  hot  and  cold 
from  the  same  mouth,  the  foregoing  is  tolerably  suc- 
cessful ;  but  in  the  way  of  more  particular  and  direct 
examples,  we.  submit  the  following. 

On  the  6th  of  September  it  blue  hot,  thus: — 

"  The  true  path  to  victory  and  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  war  is  down  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  order  to  a 
r  successful  expedition  in  that  direction,  Fremont  ought 
to  be  vigorously  supported." 

On  the  24th  it  blew  cold,  thus: — 

"He  planned  wild  expeditious  prematurely,  some 
down  the  Mississippi,"  &c.  .  .  .  "  It  is  contrary  alike 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  military  science, 
to  proceed  with  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi." 

Here  is  a  recent  cold  blow,  dated  Sept.  21  : — 
"Lyon  was  sacrificed  for  want  of  a  reinforcement 

of  5,000  men.     Owing  to  the  failure  of  Gen.  Fremont 

to  send  him  reenforcements,  the  grand  object  of  his 

expedition  was  lost." 

Here  is  the  hot  blow  to  match,  dated  Sept.  9  : — 
"  He  (Lyon)  died  of  red  tape.     He  would  have  been 

rec'nforeed,  as  it  was,  by  Gen.  Fremont,  but  for  lack 

of  means  of  transportation." 

Cold,  Sept.  19:— 

"  An  ill-advised  proclamation,  which  carried  out  the 
ideas  of  the  Abolitionists.  A  high-handed  piece  of 
insubordination." 

Hot,  Sept.  6  :— 

"  The  result  of  careful  deliberation,  and  will  operate 
to  make  practical  men  of  many  Missouri  slaveholders." 

And,  once  more,  cold,  Sept.  24  : — 

"But  for  the  President's  letter,  Kentucky  would 
have  been  by  this  time  precipitated  out  of  the  Union 
by  the  conspirators,  who  seized  upon  Fremont's  proc- 
lamation as  the  instrument  by  which  to  accomplish 
their  nefarious  design." 

Answered,  in  advance,  by  hot,  Sept.  3  :- 

"We  presume  that  the  insidious  conspirators  in 
loyal  Kentucky  will  at  once  seize  upon  this  edict  of 
ITremont  to  drag  their  State  into  the  morass  of  this 
rebellion.     But  we  have  no  tear  of  the  result." 

This  will  suffice  to  show  up  the  Ileraltfs  twistings 
and  turnings  upon  tin's  single  topic.  The  value  of 
its  hue  and  cry  against  Gen.  Fremont  can  now  be 
better  estimated.  It  says,  of  late,  that  it  has  "  con- 
victions "  in  the  matter.  The  Herald  never  had  a 
conviction,  (except  in  certain  libel  eases,)  but  it  has 
plenty  of  unprincipled  caprices,  and  to  one  of  these 
we  must  attribute  its  vicious  attacks  upon  General 
Fremont. — New  York  Tribune. 


PREMONT. 

The  Dally  Advertiser  of  this  morning  publishes  a 
letter  from  St.  Louis,  written  with  great  ability,  can- 
dor and  command  of  information,  defending  Fremont 
from  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  placing  his 
conduct  in  a  new  light.  Far  from  being  deficient  in 
comprehensiveness  and  power  of  combination,  in  1  o 
or  and  vigilance,  it  is  shown  that  he  has  from  the 
first  understood  his  position,  appreciated  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  he  had  before  him,  and  done  all 
that  intelligent  energy,  working  with  insufficient 
means,  could  possibly  perform. 

This  position  is  sustained  by  an  elaborate  review 
of  the  facts  of  the  case — facts  which  have  been  so 
distorted  by  Fremont's  enemies  and  misapprehended 
bv  the  public,  that  they  have  passed  from  facts  into 
falsehoods,  and  need  to  be  stated  in  their  real  nature 
:  relations  in  order  to  be  properly  appre- 
.^AmongJJJfc^tcrcst  assailants  are  men  who 
.-'%fiij'ie  ibr  tlir*.eo  illusion  of  his  department, 
its  lack  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  men,  when  he  took 
the  command.  The  writer  sSys — "  He  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  his  plans  fully  out,  and 
the  threat  of  removal  has  for  a  past-  month  been 
banging  over  his  head.  But  he  has  accomplished 
an  immense  work,  and  if  he  were  superseded^Trowy 
would  leave  things  in  a  condition  to  enable  his  suc- 
cessor,  if  proptrh)  sustained  at  Washington,  to  finish 
what  he  has  begun." 

Indeed,  it  is  plain  that  a  reaction  in  favor  of  Fre- 
mont has  begun,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  his  present 
campaign,  he  will  be  second  in  popularity  to  no  man 
in  the  country.  The  gross  injustice  from  which  he 
has  suffered  will,  when  an  official  investigation  of 
his  Department  has  demonstrated  his  integrity  and 
capacity,  make  the  people  more  than  ever  desirous 
of  doing  him  honor.  The  only  hope  of  his  enemies 
was  to  create  a  furious  prejudice  against  him  by  mak- 
ing him  responsible  for  disasters  he  did  his  utmost  to 
guard  against,  and  then  to  get  him  dismissed  from 
his  post. — Boston  Transcript 

OUR  GUILT  AM)   OUR  PUTT. 

Extract  from  the  Fast-Day  Sermon  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Stbbbins,  of  Wohurn,  (formerly  President  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,)  a  very  able  and  elo- 
quent performance: — 

We  had  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls 
that  by  putting  our  hands  over  our  eyes  and  our  fin- 

fers  in  our  ears,  we  should  not.  see  oppression  or 
ear  the  cry  of  the  oppressed ;  but  the  roar  of  the 
traitor's  cannon  startled  us,  and,  lo  I  we  see  four 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children  whose  future 
condition  is  to  be  determined  by  us.  We  cannot 
avoid  the  responsibility.  We  cannot  say  the  South 
must  take-care  of  its  own  institutions.  All  that  has 
passed  by  forever.  When  we  were  at  peace,  it- 
might  be  so.  But  old  tilings  are  done  away.  The 
Constitution  is  trodden  under  foot  by  the  traitors. 
War  has  silenced  laws.  They  ask,  they  will  receive, 
no  favors.  What  is  bestowed  when  the  rebellion  is 
put  down  will  be  a  grant  from  the  victor,  not  a 
claim  of  right  by  the  vanquished.  The  state  before 
the  treason  cannot  be  regained.  AVhat  is  to  be 
done  with  these  enslaved  millions  now  that  their  des- 
-  -tiny  is  put  into  our  hands?  This  is  the  question, 
ami  we  must  answer  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
throwing  off  the  responsibility.  We  cannot  escape 
it.  The  South  have  chosen  to  rebel,  to  plunge  the 
country  into  civil  war;  they  have  voluntarily  put 
their  destiny  into  our  hands.  They  say  to  us,  "  If 
you  conquer  us,  do  what  you  will  with  us;  for  if  we 
conquer,  we  shall  do  what  we  will  with  you." 
What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  "  Conquer  "them 
first,  and  then  determine,"  does  one  say?  That 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  impossible.  The  moment  our 
armies  invade  slave  territory,  the  inevitable  question 
comes  up,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  slaves?" 
They  rush  into  our  camps;  they  oiler  service;  they 
can  be  efficient  soldiers,  able  and  most  devoted  la- 
borers on  fortifications;  they  can  work  our  heavy 
cannon;  'pass  cartridges  ;  heat  balls;  carry  shells; 
drive  our  wagons.  "  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  " 
We  cannot  march  a  mile  into  slave  territory  without 
being  compelled  to  act  on  this  subject,  to  answer  this 
■question.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  delay  this  an- 
swer to  the  end  of  the  war.  What  then  shall  bo 
done?  What  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  nation? 
Though  no  settled  policy  has  been  developed,  I  can- 
not doubt  that  the  Government  has  one  which 
time  will  unfold,  for  it  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  as 
well  as  the  completest  impossibility  to  prosecute  this 
■war  without  one.  But  we,  the  people,  ought  to  have 
clear  and  decisive  views  on  this  subject.  It  is  the 
most  momentous  question  of  the  war.  There  is  far 
less  danger  that  we  shall  fail  of  victory,  than  that  we 
shall  fad  of  toisdom  how  to  use  it.  There  is  vastly 
more  danger  that,  having  put  down  the  rebellion,  we 
shall  leave  all  the  elements  of  future  strife  and  of 
this  strife  ready  to  break  forth  into  treason  again, 
than  that  ow  arms  will  be  victorious.  Indeed,  this 
question  of  "  What  is  -to  be  done  with  the  slaves  ?  " 
hangs  like  an  incubus  on  the  army  itself;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  treasonable  neutrality  of  Kentucky, 
WJaieb  is  now  changed  to  loyalty,  thank  Heaven, 
long  ago  the  question  would  have  been  answered. 
How  it  must  be.  The  moment  the  army  marches 
South,  tin;  sipliinx  must  speak,  those  granite  lips 
must  open,  the  siienceof  that  tongue  of  stone  must 
be  broken. 


Revolutions  make  their  own  laws ;  and  as  fast  as 

our  army  advances  the  slaves,  should  be  freed;  all 
slaves  should  be  freed.  Rather  it  should  be  presum- 
ed that  every  person  is  free,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  The  so-called  property  of  the  citizens  which 
is  destroyed  by  the  United  States  Ibr  the  purposes 
of  the  war  should  be  paid  for,  if  it  belongs  to  loyal 
citizens,  but  they  must  prove  their  loyalty.  If  the 
United  States  has  freed  from  his  indenture  a  person, 
white  or  colored,  owing  labor  or  service  to  a  loyal  citi- 
zen, let  the  damage  be  paid  ;  if  to  a  rebel,  he  must 
sull'er  the  loss  he  lias  invited  or  risked. 

But  we  must  not  be  impatient  with  those  in  power. 
There  will  be  mistakes  made,  there  will  be  difference 
of  opinion  about  methods  of  action,  but  all  will 
work  itself  right  if  the  people  keep  a.  sharp  eye  upon 
all  movements.  The  recent  proclamation  of  Gen. 
Fremont  has  been  modified  by  the  President.  It 
may  have  been  prematurely  issued,  it  may  have 
been  unwise  to  modify  it,  but,  both  have  been  done. 
It  will  not  answer  to  stop  for  personal  criticism  in 
the  great  contest.  As  the  General  did  declare  mar- 
tial law,  and  by  that  declaration  all  the  slaves  of 
the  rebels  within  the  lines  specified  were  actually 
set  free,  no  modification  made  by  the  President  can 
effect  any,  except  the  slaves  of  such  as  may  become 
rebels  after  the  date  of  his  modification  of  the  General's 
proclamation ;  and  nothing  hinders  another  procla- 
mation of  martial  law  over  still  another  territory,  be- 
fore which  the  feeble  and  impotent  act  of  Congress 
will  go  down  as  a  reed  before  a  tempest.  And  this 
will  be  done.  The  so-called  property  in  men  and 
women  and  children  will  certainly  be  held  no  more 
sacred  than  that  in  land  and  ships  and  goods  and 
cattle.  It  is  painful  to  witness  'the  tenderness,  the 
chariness,  which  the  government  manifests  toward 
slave  property,  while  all  other  property  is  seized 
without  stint,  without  caution  even.  If"  Southern 
property  in  Northern  ships  is  seized  with  due  dili- 
gence, to  the  great  annoyance  and  loss  of  Northern 
loyal  part  owners,  why  not  seize  Southern  slaves, 
which  is  no  annoyance  but  a  blessing  to  heart  and 
pocket  of  the  supporters  of  the  government?  Why 
should  the  (pods  of  rebels  from  Maryland  be  confis- 
cated, and  not  their  slaves  ?  These  questions  will 
be  asked  in  louder  and  louder  tones  by  men  who 
are  pouring  out  their  blood  and  treasure  like  water 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Why  not  accept  regi- 
ments of  our  colored  citizens  in  the  free  States,  and 
form  regiments  of  the  freed  slaves  in  the  slave  States  ? 
No  men  fought  better  than  the  "  contrabands"  on 
board  the  Minnesota  off  Hatteras.  They  worked 
the  great  guns  which  they  manned,  with  a  relish. 
With  flashing  eyes  and  open  lips,  they  watched  the 
parabolic  track  of  the  shell  which  bore  their  compli- 
ments as  well  as  confusion  and  dismay  into  the 
midst  of  their  late  masters.  One  thing  at  least  is 
due  to  the.  North.  It  is  due  to-day.  Command 
should  be  given  this  hour  along  our  lines  from  Wash- 
ington to  Kansas,  and  round  the  ocean  and  gulf 
shore,  that  no  soldier, — officer  or  private, — shall  aid. 
in  returning  a  fugitive,  or  permit  the  camp  to  be  enter- 
ed in  search  of  one.  It  is  due  to  law  as  well  as  to  pa- 
triotism, that  the  army  shall  be  neither  made  nor 
permitted  to  be  slave-catchers.  If  we  are  to  spend 
a  thousand  million  of  dollars,  and  pour  out  rivers  of 
blood  merely  to  drive  these  traitors  to  their  del 
and  leave  the  real  cause  of  this  war  untouched,  and 
blot  out  the  hope  of  freedom  of  four  millions  of  God't 
children,  better  pause  where  we  are,  infinitely  bet- 
ter. I  would  not  march  a  rod  or  pay  a  cent— I  hope 
I  should  have  both  principle  and  nerve  enough  to 
suffer  any  penalty  first,  either  of  bullet  or  brand — - 
to  support  the  government.  This  great  question  of 
slavery  must  be  settled  forever,  by  blotting  out  the 
word  from  our  vocabulary.  And  it  will  be.  done,  un- 
less we  show  that  we  are  unworthy  of  our  freedom 
by  bowing  our  necks  to  tyrants.  And  we  ought  to 
bear  their  yoke  and  be  scored  by  their  lash,  and  <ie- 
spised  for  our  pusillanimity,  if  we  come  back  from 
those  bloody  fields  leaving  a  single  bondman  behind 
us. 

Having  freed  the  slaves,  we  shall  have  a  police  of 
four  millions  to  see  that  no  harm  is  done  to  the 
republic.  Put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  those  who 
are  now  their  masters  will  keep  the  peace.  We 
shall  have  no  more  rebellions  against  freedom.  Oi 
thing  at  least  will  be  settled. 

I  know  that  some  persons  are  fearful  that  great 
evils  will  befall  tiie  nation,  if  freedom  is  given  to  the 
slave.  I  have  none.  Doing  justice  brings  no  judg- 
ment. We  all  sec  what  we  have  got  by  servitude, 
bloody  fields  and  rivers.  The  negroes  could  work 
as  owners  on  the  soil  which  they  now  till.  Let  the 
plantations  of  the  rebels,  those  in  arms,  be  given 
part  to  the  former  slaves,  and  the  other  part  sold  as 
other  public  lands  are  to  settlers.  In  a  few  years,  so- 
ciety would  be  adjusted  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
peace  would  pervade  the  land.  It  is  said,  I  know, 
that  white  men  cannot  work  in  the  Southern  States. 
This  is  true  but  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  if  it 
were  wholly  true,  what  would  be  the  inference? 
that  the  white  man  must  own,  sell,  beat,  brutalize 
blacTtmeh  and  women  to  make  them  till  the  soil? 
or  let  those  have  the  soil  who  can  till  it  in  the  free- 
dom which  God  gives  to  every  one  of  his  children  ? 
Because  a  white  man  cannot  work  in  a  rice  field,  is 
he  authorized  to  seize  a  black  man  by  the  throat  to 
make  him  work  for  him?  Rice  is  not  necessary  for 
man;  but  righteousness  is.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than  that  God 
does  not  design  me  to  do  that  which  I  cannot  do; 
and  if  there  are  tracts  of  country  where  no  man  ean 
live  a  freeman,  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  Creator 
made  it  for  reptiles  and  reeds.  Let  His  will  be  done. 
1  am  sick  at  heart  when  I  hear  men  estimating  the 
priceless  boon  of  freedom  by  bales  of  eotton,  ho^ 
heads  of  sugar,  and  tierces  of  rice.  My  soul  loathes 
all  estimates  of  the  value  of  one's  liberty.  A  great 
statesman  once  said  he  "  never  estimated  the  value 
of  the  Union."  It  was  a  noble  testimony  from  elo- 
quent lips  to  its  worth.  I  never  estimated  the  val- 
ue of  freedom ;  but  the  immortal  Henry  of  Virginia, 
in  the  fervor  of  his  soul,  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  liber- 
ty or  give  me  death."  Think  of  the  great  army  of 
the  Potomac,  its  officers  mousing  round  the.  camp  to 
see  if  a  panting  fugitive  has  not  hidden  in  the  stuff, 
and  finding  him  trembling  with  terror,  sending  him 
back  to  the  lash  of  his  master !  Merciful  God ! 
save  my  eyes  from  such  a  sight!  Save  my  ears 
from  hearing  it !  Is  this  what  we  have  risen  to  arms 
to  do  ?  Never  !  Never  !  We  have  risen  to  : 
one  man  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and  when  it  is 
done,  we  mean  this  soil  shall  be  trodden  by  none 
but  freemen.  By  the  madness  of  the  masters,  tin 
door  has  been  opened  to  i'ren  the  slaves,  and  it  will 
not  be  closed  till  the  humblest  has  passed  out. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  people's  policy.  As  the 
army  of  liberty  advances,  the  oppressed  must  be  set 
free,  and  when  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  the 
rebels  driven  out  of  the  country  or  punished,  all 
loyal  citizens  who  suffered  loss  must,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  compensated.  "  As  far  as  possible,"  I  say, 
for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  compensation 
can  be  made  for  some  losses.  Is  the  loyal  Northern 
merchant,  whose  debts  have  been  repudiated,  whose 
ships  have  rotted  at  the  wharf,  to  go  uncompensated 
while  we  are  making  Southern  men,  who  have  lost 
their  slaves,  as  comfortable  as  possible  ?  Are  North- 
ern mechanics,  whose  bread  has  been  taken  from 
their  mouths  by  this  barbarous  treason,  to  be  passed 
by,  while  we  are  freely  distributing  gold  among 
those  who  have  lost  their  so-called  property  in  men 
and  women  ?  We  sometimes  hear  statements  made 
implying  that  no  persons  will  be  sufferers  by  this 
war  but  these  precious  slaveholders,  and  that  all 
other  property  must  stand  in  abeyance  till  their  ac- 
counts arc  posted  and  settled.  Bear  this  in  mind, 
and  when  you  hear  a  recreant  sou  of  one  who  fought 
at  Lexington  or  Bunker  Hill,  asserting  that  proper- 
ty is  sacred  and  that  the  slaves  must  not  be  freed, 
ask  him  if  property  is  not  as  sacred  in  Woburn  and 
Boston  as  in  Norfolk  and  New  Orleans?  If  slaves 
are  taken  from  their  masters  by  force  to  work  for  the 
country,  let  compensation  be  made  as  for  any  other 
labor ;  but  if  staves  are  declared  irca  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  their  masters  should  be  compensa- 
ted even  though  loyal,  than  that  owners  of  shipping 
in  Boston  should  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  freight 
produced  by  ;l  blockade  of  Southern  ports.  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  go  down  on  our  knees 
before  the  demands  of  slavery,  that  even  now  we 
forget  our  own  losses  in  wondering  how  we  shall 
pacify  and  satisfy  slaveholders  for  theirs.  O,  be 
men!  Up,  upon  your  feet,  lie  manly,  erect  men. 
Cringe,  crouch,  fawn  no  longer.  Be  just,  and  fear 
not.     Do  righteously,  and  God  will  bless  you. 


©lu 


i  h  t  x  ixt  a  t . 


No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  OCT.  18,  1861. 


"  /  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  the 
military  authority  talis,  fur  the  time,  the  place  of  all  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  slavery  among  the  rest.  Under  that 
state  of  things,  so  far  front  its  being  true  that  the  States 
where  slavery  ovists  have  the  e.rrlnsive  management  of  the 
subject,  not  only  the  President  of  the  United  States,  bid  the 
commander  of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the  universal 
emancipation  of  the  slaves." 

"  From  the  inn/ant  that  your  slavehoiding  States  become 
the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile  or  foreign,  from  that  in- 
stant the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  in  which  it 
can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
Blaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  the  Stute  bur- 
id  with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power." 

If  civil  war  come,  if  insurrection  come,  is  this  be- 
leaguered capital,  is  this  besieged  government  to  see  mil- 
lions of  its  subjects  in  arms,  and  have  no  eight  to  break 
the  fetters  which  they  are  forging  into  stvords  ?  No ! 
The  war  power  of  the  Government  can  sweep  this  institu- 
tion into  the  Gulf."  John  Quincy  Adams. 


Jf^3"  The  number  of  colored  persons   in   the  New 
England  States  was  as  follows,  at  the  periods  named  : 

1800. 
1,195 

460 

8,464 
8,918 
8,542 

21,141 


Maine, 

1,856 

Ix'ew  Hampshire 

,     u'20 

Vermont, 

718 

Massachusetts, 

'.ipr,.| 

Eh  ode  Island, 

3,(170 

Connecticut, 

7,W. 

$£j<r*  The  following  Memorial  to  the  next  Congress 
has  been  prepared  for  universal  circulation,  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  readily  be  adopted  by  all  but  those 

ho  are  in  favor  of  eternizing  the  accursed  system  of 
slavery — who,  while  pretending  to  he  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  are  secretly  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  Southern  traitors — and  who  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Federal  forces  every  where  defeated,  the  blood  and 
substance  of  the  people  expended  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  rule  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  victorious  over 
the  whole  country,  rather  than  have  the  oppressed  set 
free  under  law,  even  though  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
is  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  loyal  slavehold- 
ers. Let  the  most  active  measures  be  at  once  taken 
to  procure  the  signatures  of  men  and  women,  voters 
and  non-voters,  to  this  Memorial,  in  every  city,  town 
and  village.  A  million  such  can  be  easily  obtained 
by  energetic  and  concerted  action — but  no  time  is  to 
be  lost.  In  a  note  just  received  from  Gerrit  Smith, 
he  says — "lam  glad  to  receive  this  morning  from 
Boston,  three  copies  of  a  Petition  of  excellent  form. 
I  immediately  put  my  name  to  one,  and  will,  without 
delay,  have  them  all  in  circulation.  Let  the  enclosed 
draft  be  accepted  as  my  share  of  the  expense  in  scat 
tering  copies  of  the  Petition  over  the  country." 

$5^=-  Printed  copies  of  the  Petition,  for  gratuitous 
circulation,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Offi- 
ces in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  CONGRESS, 

"  PROCLAIM    LIBERTY    THKOUGHOUT    ALL    THK    LAND, 

TO    ALL    THE    INHABITANTS    THE  RE  OP." 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ,  State  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions ;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  country  —  liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  h 
of  universal  freedom.  \ 

jjg=  Editors  of  newspapers  are,  requested  to  give  this 

Manorial,  one  or  mure  insertions  in  their  columns. 


TEE  L0ND0H"  ECONOMIST. 

Among  the  various  pro-slavery  assaults  made  upon 
Gen.  Fremont  for  his  just,  righteous  and  constitu- 
tional Proclamation,  emancipating  the  slaves  belonging 
to  all  in  Missouri  who  are  treasonably  at  work  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  none  has  been  more  venom 
ous  than  the  one  that  may  be  found  on  our  first  page 
in  the  "Befuge  of  Oppression,"  from  the  London 
Economist.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  pro-slavery  is  it,  in 
spirit  and  expression,  that  it  seems  as  if  none  but  a 
base-hearted  American  could  be  the  author  of  it. 
Commenting  upon  another  villanous  article  from  the 
same  paper,  on  the  same  subject,  the  London  Anti- 
Slavery  Advocate  pointedly  remarks  ; — 

*  *  *  Does  the  Economsit  forget, 

that  when  they  were  emancipated  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  the  blacks  were  to  the  whites  in  the  proportion 
of  more  than  10  to  1,  whilst  throughout  the  American 
slave  States  they  are  outnumbered  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1 ;  that  in  only  two  of  the  States— South  Caro- 
lina and  we  think  Mississippi — are  they  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  whites,  whilst  in  most  of  the  others  they  are 
greatly  outnumbered;  that  they  are  unarmed;  that 
they  are  rarely  gathered  in  large  numbers,  because 
the  large  plantations  are  scattered  at  wide  intervals, 
with  scanty  means  of  concert  or  communication ;  that 
very  few  of  them  can  read  or  write  ;  that  they  are  by 
far  a  gentler  race  than  their  owners,  who  are  the  most 
bloody,  lawless,  and  vindictive  of  all  people  claiming 
to  be  civilized ;  that  none  of  the  horrors  shadowed 
forth  by  the  Economist  were  justified  by  the  events  of 
West  Indian  emancipation,  and  would  be  impossible 
to  any  great  degree  under  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  slave  States;  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  aiiliet  America  ;  that 
such  a  measure,  besides  its  inherent  justice,  would  be 
amply  justified  by  its  necessity;  and  that  the  real  or 
supposed  interests  of  &30,000  slaveholders  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  paramount  to  those  of  the  : 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  measures  of 
preparation,  provided  by  the  British  Parliament  in 
1830,  were  baffled  as  far  as  possible  by  the  West  In- 
dian planter*;  and  that  such  indignation  was  called 
iortli  in  England  by  their  opposition  that  the  local 
legislatures  were  obliged,  by  the  apprehension  of  im- 
perial interference,  to  abolish  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, and  to  proclaim  complete  and  immediate  emanci- 
pation— a  measure  which  was  followed  by  no  violence, 
turmoil,  or  bloodshed  whatever. 


Everett  and  Sumner.  On  Wednesday  evening 
last,  Hon.  Edward  Everett  gave  the  opening  lecture 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  course,  before 
a  brilliant  and  crowded  audience.  It  was  on  the  lie- 
bellion,  and  was  delivered  with  that  grace  of  action 
and  rhetorical  eloquence  for  which  he  is  so  distin- 
guished. It  was  a  graphic,  comprehensive  and  felici- 
tous sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  disastrous  results 
of  the  Great  Conspiracy,  characterizing  it  in  fitting 
terms  of  indignant  reprobation,  and  was  rapturously 
applauded  ;  but  it  left  "  Hamlet "  out  of  the  play,  by 
ignoring  the  whole  question  of  slavery  as  the  produc- 
ing Cause,  and  emancipation  as  the  only  remedy  for 
disunion,  lie  marked  out  no  course  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  government  in  any  contingency,  ex- 
cept blindly  and   "  patriotically  "  to  fight  for  the  flag. 

This  (Friday)  evening,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  opens 
the  Fraternity  course  at  the  Trcmont  Temple,  on  the 
same  subject.  Of  course,  the  house  will  be  packed, 
and  what  Mr.  Everett  (through  constitutional  weak- 
ness and  characteristic  timidity)  "remembered  to  for- 
get," we  doubt  not  Mr.  Sumner  will  elucidate  in  a 
forcible  and  telling  maimer,— cheered  by  the  smiles  q] 
the  friends  of  freedom,  and  mihitiuiidulcd  by  the 
frowns  of  its  enemies.     Get  your  tickets  I 


Pennsylvania  Anti-Si.avkk v  SociBTY.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  faithful  and  steadfast  auxiliary 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  will  be  held  at 
Weett  Chester,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  next,  Hav- 
ing been  urgently  invilrd  to  he  present,  (though  need- 
ing nothing  of  the  kind  as  a  matter  of  desire,)  we 
have  made  our  arrangements  (o  do  so,  and  anticipate 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  again  meeting  the  old  and 
tried  friendfi  of  the  noblest  of  causes  iii  that  section. 


STILL   ANOTHER   REJOINDER, 

As   the  rejoinder  of  the  reply   of  the   Liberator  of 
Sept.  27  to  J.  W.'s  communication  therein  is  staled  as 
a  "  Pinal  Beply,"  and,   moreover,  does  not  appear  to 
answer  his  arguments  at  all,  (which  was  J.  W.'s  ob- 
ject, so  that  the  subject  might  he  fully  elucidated,)  it 
would  be  to  only  repeat  his  sentiments  and  arguments 
to    proceed  any  further  in  the  general  discussion. 
The  Liberator  itself  furnishes  n.  witness  (in  the  article 
from  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman,  copied  in  the  same  num- 
ber) to  J.  W.'s  position  at  first — that  the  war  is  to  pre- 
serve slavery  in  the  Union.     If  this  is  not  so,  will  the 
Liberator  say  what-it  fs  for  as  respects  slavery?     But 
what  J.  W.  only  intended  to  say,  at  present,  was,  that 
disliking  slavery  as  much  as  any  man,  he  has  always 
deemed  it  wise  to  found  the  opposition  to  it  upon  the 
evils  we  see  in  the  system,  rather  than  upon  Bible  author- 
ity, which,  to  say  the  least,  is  contradictory;  and 
where  testimony  is  not  clear  on  one  side,  it  is  never 
worth  while  to  use  it.     For  instance,  the  Liberator 
says,  "  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  25th  chapter  of 
Leviticus  contrary  to  the  58th  of  Isaiah,  then  it  is  no 
'  offset,'  but  only  a  cool  assumption,  on  the  part  of  our 
correspondent,  that  what  is  right  in  one  instance  is 
nullified  by  what  is  wrong  in  another."     That  is,  God 
is  wrong  in  his  express  commands  as  to  perpetual 
slavery  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  but  the 
prophet  (His  prophet  or  agent)   is  right  in  what  he. 
says,  Isaiah  58 :  6 — "  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness, 
to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the   oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke."     Is  one  sentence 
of  this  verse  more  imperative  than  another?     Why 
don't  we  "break  the  bands  of  wickedness"  in  our 
own  midst  ?     Why  do  we  allow  gambling,  prostitution, 
intoxication,  avarice,  &c,  to  keep  untouched  their 
bands  around  na?     Again,  are  there  no  oppressed  but 
slaves?    Are  not  tyrants  every  where?    And  lastly, 
how  do   we  know  what  species  of  oppression  the 
prophet  intended,  local  and  of  that  period,  or  of  uni- 
versal application  through  all  time  ?     Nay,  the  last 
clause,  "  break  every  yoke,"  might  be  quoted  by  the 
("soi-disant")    oppressed    secessionists    themselves. 
Not  only,  therefore,  does  the  Liberator  not  sustain  its 
proposition  of  the  "  cool  assumption  "  of  J.  W.,  but  it 
shows  that  it  is  far  better  to  lake  the  tenable  ground 
of  J.  W.,  the  palpable   evils  of  the.   institution;  and  the 
more,  because  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  ren- 
dered "servant"  in  the  Bible  do  in  fact  mean  slave, 
and  both  Christ  and  his  apostles  recognize  them  as 
such.     Of  course,  it  must  always  be  a  question  what 
was  the  kind  of  shivery  of  the  whole  Jewish  dynasty, 
and   of  other  nations,   and   whether  worse   or  more 
lenient  than  ours.     God  permitted   the  Hebrews  to  be 
as   much  or  more   oppressed   for   four  centuries,   in 
Egypt,  as  he  now  does  our  slaves.     In  His  own  good 
time,  He  changed  His   policy,  but  he  provided  a  prep- 
aration of  forty  years,  and  then  only  allowed  freemen 
born  in  the  wilderness  to  rule  a  free  country ;  not  of 
their  own  devices,  but  in  strict  laws  of  His  own  pro- 
viding. 

Why  God  has  recognized  slavery,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  in  the  Latter  established  doctrines  opposed  to  its 
cruelties,  we  cannot  know.  It  may  be  that  the  unva- 
rying command  of  "Love"  was  to  have  a  greater 
scope  under  the  slave  system ;  that,  placed  by  God's 
providence  in  his  hands,  the  master  was  never  to  op- 
press but  love  his  dependants  as  his  children.  Such 
an  one  is  no  oppressor  ;  but  his  next  neighbor  may  be 
the  vilest  of  oppressors.  Against  the  one,  Isaiah's 
prophecy  has  full  force;  certainly  not  against  the 
other,  unless  he  can  see  clearly  beforehand  where  he 
can  place  his  dependants  so  as  to  have  all  the  love  and 
care  he  bestows,  and  freedom  besides.  All  these  con- 
siderations render  a  general  plan  of  emancipation  or 
emigration  a  stupendous  difficulty.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, as  the  institution  of  shivery  seems  recognized  by 
the  Bible,  it  is  better  for  us  to  take  our  stand  upon  the 
manifest  evils  of  the  whole  system,  as  a  system ;  and, 
full  of  holy  love  and  zeal,  tempered  with  prudence 
and  reason,  calmly  look  out  for  some  remedy  not 
worse  than  the  disease— some  progressive  measure,  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  body  politic  by  one  rude  exit  of 
the  cancer,  so  long  existing  and  so  firmly  rooted.  It 
was  in  this  view,  O  friend  Liberator,  J.  W.  first  entered 
your  columns,  to  ask,  Is  War  that  safe  and  efficient 
remedy  ?  and  if  so,  how  ?  J.  W. 

Remarks.  We  had  supposed  this  discussion  ter- 
minated, but  our  correspondent  is  still  dissatisfied. 
Entirely  willing  that  he  should  have  the  last  word,  if 
he  desires  it,  we  deem  it  proper  to  notice  one  or  two 
points  in  his  present  rejoinder. 

He  says — "  The  war  [on  the  part  of  the  government] 
is  to  preserve  slavery  in  the  Union.  If  this  is  not  so, 
will  the  Liberator  say  what  it  is  for  as  respects  slave- 
ry ? "  And  if  this  is  the  object  of  the  government, 
why,  in  the  name  of  reason,  is  the  slavehoiding  South 
in  hot  rebellion  ?  It  is  neither  to  support  nor  sanction 
slavery,  in  itself  considered,  that  the  people  of  the  free 
States  have  simultaneously  taken  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  government ;  but  they  have  done  so  under  such 
an  inspiration  of  freedom  as  has  not  been  felt  since  the 
recognition  of  American  independence  by  England. 
Their  object,  primarily  and  essentially,  is  to  main- 
tain free  institutions,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
elect  their  own  rulers  ;  though  it  is  true  that,  if  they 
should  succeed  in  restoring  the  old  order  of  things, 
they  will  be  ensnared  by  constitutional  complicity 
with  shivery,  in  certain  particulars,  as  hitherto,  to 
their  curse  and  condemnation.  To  prevent  this  com- 
plicity being  renewed  in  any  form  or  to  any  extent, 
we  are  doing  what  in  us  lies  ;  and  as  it  must  be  plain 
to  all  who  are  not  idle  dreamers,  that  the  Constitution 
of  1787  can  no  longer  bind  the  States  together,  and 
that  cither  slavery  must  be  abolished  under  the  war 
power,  or  the  independence  of  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy acknowledged,  it  follows  that  freedom  is  to  be 
the  gainer  by  the  conflict,  even  if  the  latter  alterna- 
tive ensues ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Arnold  of 
Tennessee,  "  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  will  be  the 
abolition  of  slavery." 

"J.  W."  says  he  "dislikes  slavery  as  much  as  any 
man."  If  he  were  to  make  that  declaration  aloud  ii 
the  hearing  of  the  traitors,  it  would  be  his  death-war 
rant,  and  he  would  write  no  more  confused,  quei  ulcus 
and  contradictory  communications  for  our  columns  ! 
If  the  rebels  would  give  him  time  to  be  heard,  how- 
ever, he  would  soon  satisfy  them  that  he  meant  noth- 
ing by  it;  that  he  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  rea- 
sonable or  sale  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  neutralize  the  "fanatical" 
abolitionism  of  the  Liberator,  by  writing  for  its  columns 
a  series  of  semi-treasonable  and  essentially  pro-slavery 
articles,  every  one  of  which  had  been  promptly  pub- 
lished, without  any  recognition  on  his  part  of  the  cour- 
tesy and  fairness  thus  extended  to  him  ! 

We,  too,  believe  that  the  Southern  slave  system 
must  be  tested  by  what  it  is,  and  what  it  legitimately 
produces,  and  not  by  any  text  in  the  Bible  ;  but  "J. 
W."  is  himself  text-ridden,  and  not  we — for,  profess- 
ing to  believe  that  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus  is 
in  direct  antagonism  with  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah,— 
the  one  in  favor  of  slavery,  the  other  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty,— he  attributes  them  both  to  the  same  divine 
source  !  As  to  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  we  express- 
ly said,  "  We  refer  to  it  because  it  is  based  upon  die 
reason  if  things,  upon  everlasting  truth,  upon  the  natun  of 
man  and  the  law  of  the  living  Cod,  so  far  as  it  relates  lo 
oppression."  And  we  reiterate  the  declaration;  at 
the  same  time,  denying  the  eonvelness  of  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus  by 
"J.  W.,"  though  not  disposed  to  go  again  into  an  ex- 
egesis of  passages,  which,  since  we  commenced  llie 
Liberator,  have  been  worn  threadbare  by  critical  ma- 
nipulation. 

"J.  W."  will  occupy  his  time  profitably  in  tracing 
the  difference  between  the  "recognition"  and  the 
sanction  of  a  crime,  lie  says  that  "God  has  recog- 
nized slavery,  both  in  the  Old  and  (he  New  Testa- 
ment." Again  he  says — "The  institution  of  slavery 
i  ■ems  recognized  by  the  Bible."  So  are  adultery, 
theft,  lying,  and  many  other  iniquilieH  ;  hut  to  recog- 
nize is  one  thing,  lo  approve  quite  another.  Strange 
that  he  should  urge  any  one  to  "  loofc  oui  for  a  reme- 
dy "  for  that  which  God  and  the  Bible  "  recognize  "  I 


A  PAMPHLET  FOR   TEE   TIMES. 
J  he  Rejected  Stum:;  oe,  Ihburrectiqn' w,  Bes- 
DHBBOTIOH    in    Amebic*.     By   a   Native   of  Vir- 
ginia.    Boston:  Walker,  Wise  &  Co,,  245  Wash- 
ington Street.     1861. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  132  pages,  on  good  type, 
and  in  a  style  creditable  to  the  publishers.  We  do  not 
know,  but  only  surmise,  who  the  author  of  it  is;  hut 
from  its  affluent  style,  its  earnest  spirit,  and  its  unfet- 
tered utterance,  we  have  no  doubt  that  lie  and  Mon- 
OTJHB  D,  Conway,  the  brave  and  eloquent  preacher 
in  Cincinnati,  are  the  same  person.  It  is  the  most 
glowing  production  that  has  appeared  on  the  War  and 
Slavery  since  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  ought  to 
secure  a  rapid  sale.     Below  we  give  a  specimen  of  it. 

When  we  stand  true  Knights  of  Humanity  ;  when 
we  have  set  our  hearts  to  strike  for  the  innocent  and 
wronged;  when  we  have  bound  ourselves  in  a  holy 
compact,  as  a  Legion  of  Honor,  to  strike  down  those 
who  raise  themselves  upon  the  weak,— then  the  royal 
Soul  of  our  race  shall  rise  and  return  to  lead  us,  and 
the  sword  that  never  failed  shall  carve  the  path  of  our 
victory  through  every  "bar,"  and  bring  back  the 
thirty-two  stars  as  jewels  in  its  hilt. 
As  yet  the  watchers  must  sit  by  the  foaming,  seeth- 
ig  sea  of  events,  awaiting  the  great  hand,  and  the 
sword  which  alone  can  win  the  day  for  America. 
Not  yet,  not  yet.  As  yet,  our  leaders  turn  their  faces 
from  the  hunted  fugitive,  even  if  forced  to  receive 
him  ;  as  yet,  the  soldier's  sword  has  not  the  calibre  to 
carve  the  iron  of  the  slave's  manacle.  When  our 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  mounts  to  its  royal  height,  and 
grasps  its  final,  noblest  weapon,  four  million  chains 
will  fall, — nay,  six  million  hearts,  whose  drugged  blood 
owns  the  same  fountain  with  ours,  will  cast  off  the 
virus  which  has  maddened  them,  and  every  State 
hasten  as  a  Knight  to  the  Table  where  Arthur  reigns. 

Why  does  not  this  nation  at  once  draw  this  sword? 
Why  does  it  not,  owning  what  is  whispered  in  every 
heart,  that  this  war  means  freedom  for  all  or  chains  for 
all,  at  once  inscribe  Emancipation  on  its  banner? 

No  one  questions  that  Slavery  is  the  cause  of  this 
rebellion. 

No  one  questions  that  to  recover  the  Union  as  it 
was — i.  e.,  with  slavery  in  it — is  to  recover  the  ele- 
ments that  have  led  to  this  collision,  and  must  bring 
it  on  again  whenever  the  slave  interest  thinks  itself 
strong  enough  for  another  effort. 

No  one  questions  but  that  the  only  alternative  of 
this  will  be  the  subjugation  of  the  North  in  a  moral 
sense, — the  suspension  over  the  ballot-box  of  the  hair- 
strung  sword  of  Civil  War,  so  that  Tear,  and  not 
Conviction,  shall  decide  every  election. 

No  one  questions  that  Slavery  is  the  one  stain  and 
blot  which  disgraces  our  flag  and  cripples  our  pro- 
gress, and  that,  but  for  the  protection  given  it  by  the 
Constitution,  the  nation  should  and  would  have  abol- 
ished it  for  ever. 

No  one  questions  that,  by  the  appeal  which  Slavery 
has  made  to  an  arbitrament  beside  the  Constitution, 
compelling  the  temporary  obedience  to  military  law 
and  military  necessity,  by  which  the  Constitution  it- 
self has  provided  for  its  own  possible  suspension,  our 
nation  has  a  right  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the 
evil,  which,  so  long  as  it  remained  subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution, it  must  protect. 

No  one  questions  the  position  of  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, that  the  power  to  abolish  Slavery  is  contained  in 
the  War  power. 

Yet  in  this  War,  law  has  been  as  often  suspended 
in  favor  of  Slavery  as  against  it ;  for  it  is  a  direct  vi- 
olation of  law  for  one  of  our  soldiers  or  military  offi- 
cers to  return  a  fugitive  slave,  such  return  being  pro- 
vided for  in  due  form  of  law,  and  assigned  to  appointed 
civil  officers.  Where,  by  the  growing  compulsion  of 
events,  our  government  has  been  compelled  to  liber- 
ate slaves,  it  has  done  so  with  all  the  tenderness  for 
the  South  that  a  mother  might  show  for  her  pet  babe. 
To-day  comes  the  news  that,  by  a  final  decision,  es- 
caping slaves  shall  be  retained,  whether  belonging  to 
loyal  or  disloyal ;  but,  as  if  frightened  at  reaching  this 
dizzy  height  of  resolution,  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  immediately  provides  that  any  slave  wishing 
to  return  to  the  service  from  which  he  has  escaped 
shall  have  no  let  or  hindrance !  We  quote  this,  not 
as  an  mstance  of  unfaithfulness  to  Freedom,  but  as  an 
example  of  the  infatuation  and  terror  which  seem  to 
seize  upon  and  confuse  all  our  public  men,  when  they 
touch  this  question  of  property  in  man.  Any  one 
whose  wits  are  about  him  can  see  that,  by  this  order, 
any  treacherous  negro  of  Gov.  Letcher's  household 
may  be  bribed  into  escaping  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and, 
after  suitable  observations,  "voluntarily  return,"  to 
give  such  information  as,  at  Manassas,  the  rebels  had, 
by  their  own  account,  to  pay  §100,000  for. 

Why  this  timidity?  Why  this  overweening  ten- 
derness with  human  bondage?  One  would  suppose 
that  a  system,  repulsive  to  all  the  instincts  of  Human- 
ity, which  can  exist  only  by  a  toleration  almost  bar- 
baric, would  be  at  once  crushed  when  it  became  an 
outlaw  and  a  foe ;  but  here  we  are,  pirouetting  amongst 
its  interests  as  daintily  as  Miguon  among  the  eggs  she 
dare  not  break.     Wherefore  ? 

Not  because  any  member  of  this  Administration 
loves  Slavery,  but  because  the  government  fears  to 
divide  its  physical  forces;  that  is,  to  alienate  certain 
persons  in  the  North  and  (supposed)  in  the  Southfrom 
the  cause  of  the  Union  itself,  as  separate  from  the 
Slavery  question.  In  fact,  for  the  sake  of  certain  per- 
sons who,  in  case  of  a  direct  issue,  between  the  American 
Union  and  Slavery,  would  take  sides  with  Slavery. 

But  if  such  men  should,  unwashed,  put  forth  their 
hands  to  defend  the  Union,  would  it  not  be  a  sure 
proof  that  it  would  be  the  old  tar-and-feather  Union — 
a  Union  not  fit  to  be  saved  1 

Unto  their  assembly ,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou  united  1 

Indeed  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  every  lover  of  univer- 
sal Freedom,  the  highest  mission  of  this  conflict  to 
liberate  this  land  from  the  influence  of  that  vile  North- 
ern Menhistopheles,  the  party  which  has  in  every 
way  fostered  the  arrogance  of  Slavery,  and  encour- 
aged the  madness  of  the  South,  which  it  is  now  forced 
to  abandon  in  the  conflict  to  which  it  has  seduced  that 
misguided  section.  The  guilt  of  this  rebellion  is  not 
heaviest  on  Dixie's  Land,  by  any  means. 

These  tories  would  be  a  drag  and  a  curse  to  our 
side,  if  they  should  espouse  it.  The  hearts  of  free- 
men, the  world  over,  would  shrink  back  chilled  and 
distrustful. 

"  We  shall  march   conquering, — not  thro'  their  presence  ; 
Songs  shall  inspirit  us, — nut  from  their  lyre; 
Doeds  shall  bo  dmie, — whilst  they  boast  their  qmesci 
Still  biddiug  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire." 


IS   THE   HOME   MISSIONARY    SOCIETY 

ANTI-SLAVERY  ? 
Having  been  providentially  led,  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing, to  the  Berkeley  Street  Church,  (of  which  Rev. 
H.  M.  Dexter,  editor  of  the  t'on'/rei/aiionah'st,  is  pas- 
tor,) I  heard  a  sermon  from  Ifev.  Dr.  II.  B.  Hooker, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  is  auxiliary  to  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  has  for  several  years 
past  chosen  to  hold  a  middle  ground  between  pro- 
slavery  and  anti-slavery,  refusing  to  help  the  worst 
class  of  slavehoiding  churches,  and  claiming  a  right, 
when  its  aid  is  asked  by  a  church  composed  more  or 
less  of  slaveholders,  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  the 
circumstances  of  that  relation  before  granting  the  re- 
quest. This  course  has  occasioned  the  Society  to  be 
called  "anti-slavery"  by  two  different  classes  of  per- 
sons— some  using  that  word  as  a  reproach,  and  others 
as  a  commendation.  This  posilion  of  the  Society, 
however,  necessarily  implies  that  its  managers  tolerate 
slavehoiding  to  a  certain  extent  as  right  and  Christian. 
To  any  impartial  examiner  of  the  state  of  our  coun- 
try for  half  a  century  past,  it  must  he  evident  that 
slavery,  which  has  so  enormously  corrupted  our  man- 
ners aDd  morals,  our  politics,  our  literature,  our  social 
life,  and  Uie  administration  of  our  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  has  had  a  like  pernicious  influence  upon 
our  religion.  All  the  great  religious  denominations, 
and  all  the  great  Societies  formed  to  aid  the  diffusion 
of  religion,  (such  as  the  Bible,  Tract,  Missionary  and 
Sunday  School  Societies,  and  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,)  have  shown  themselves  deeply 
tainted  with  this  infection.  The  church  is  the  main 
bulwark  of  slavery,  and  all  these  Societies  have  been 
formed  and  managed  by  leaders  in  the  church. 

After  a  long  continuance  of  this  pernicious  influence, 
slavery  meanwhile  increasing  in  power,  twining  itself 
into  closer  and  closer  connection  with  all  our  concerns, 
and  getting  to  he  openly  defended  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion by  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  reputable 
clergymen,  a  crisis  has  arisen  in  our  national  affairs 
which  offers  the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  its  yoke, 
and  (according  to  the  measure  of  our  earnestness,  zeal 
and  faithful  perseverance)  either  expelling  it  altogether 
from  the  nation,  or  at  least  thoroughly  purging  the 
iSorth  from  complicity  with  it.  Every  individual 
worker,  even  towards  this  latter  end,  helps  the  over- 
throw of  slavery,  helps  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liber- 
ty. Every  already  established  organization  ean  do 
very  much,  by  turning  its  working  machinery  more 
or  less  in  that  direction.  And  labors  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  that  direction  would  be  exactly 
and  directly  in  the  line  both  of  its  duty  and  interest. 
No  work  could  be  more  appropriate  to  such  a  body 
than  the  movement  to  clear  away  one  of  the  greatest 
corrupters  of  our  morality  and  our  religion. 

The  Northern  people,  united  in  opposing  the  rebel- 
lion, are  very  much  divided  in  their  views  respecting 
slavery.  Some  of  them  positively  defend  it;  but  a 
very  great  number  determinedly  resist"  oppesitkiB-^d-^^^.^— 
it,  saying  that  its  continuance  or  discontinuance  should 
he  left  to  the  decision  of  the  States  where  it  exists. 
Both  these  classes  probably  exist  in  larger  proportion 
in  the  church  than  out  of  it.  And  this  proportion  is 
probably  yet  larger  among  the  clergy  than  among  the 
laymen  of  the  church.  Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  op- 
position to  slavery  has  of  late  been  spreading  from 
"the  world"  to  the  church,  faster  than  ever  before; 
and  the  critical  circumstances  of  our  time  compel 
church-members  as  well  as  others  to  consider  and  de- 
bate the  question  of  the  continuance  or  non-continu- 
ance of  slavery.  Never  before  (within  our  life-time) 
have  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  been  so  open  to 
truth  and  reason  on  this  subject  as  at  present. 

If  now  the  preachers  connected  with  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  (probably  far  exceeding  a  thou- 
sand in  number)  would  interweave  with  their  profes- 
sional labors  a  systematic  attempt  to  awaken  their  peo- 
ple to  the  pernicious  character  and  tendency  of  slave- 
ry, its  malign  influence  on  religion  and  morality,  and 
the  imperative  necessity  of  using  the  present  peculiar 
circumstances  of  our  nation  to  effect  its  abolrtion, 
they  would  not  only  accomplish  ihr  more  than  ever 
before  towards  the  purification  of  our  religion  and 
morals,  and  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  truth,  but  they 
would  sensibly  and  very  greatly  assist  the  nation  to 
overcome  its  present  difficulties,  and  to  become  in 
fact  that  "free"  country  which  it  has  hitherto  only 
pretended  to  be.  Nay,  if  the  Secretaries  only,  of  the 
State  and  National  Home  Missionary  Societies,  (in 
those  preaching  tours  which  they  are  constantly  mak- 
ing to  urge  the  claims  of  their  cause,  and  collect  the 
funds  for  its  support,)  would  devote  one  quarter  of 
their  sermon  in  each  place  to  a  statement  of  the  im- 
mense obstacle  now  presented  by  slavery  to  the  diffu- 
sion and  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  immense 
aid  to  missionaries  and  all  other  preachers  of  that  Gos- 
pel which  would  spring  from  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
they  would  at  once  greatly  forward  their  professional 
object,  help  their  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  and 
aid  in  the  permanent  establishment  alike  of  religious 
purity  and  civil  liberty. 

These  things  being  so,  I  was  very  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts branch  of  this  great  Society,  whether  it  made 
any  effort  in  this  direction — whether  it  really  cared  to 
oppose  slavery — whether  it  were  at  all  distinguishable 
from  that  American  church  at  large  which  is  "the 
great  bulwark  of  slavery,"  and  from  that  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Board  which  has  so  persistently  sheltered  sla- 
very in  its  churches ! 

Not  the  slightest  movement  towards  leading  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  in  this  direction  was  even  at- 
tempted. Although,  both  in  prayer  and  sermon,  Dr. 
Hooker  repeatedly  turned  aside  to  make  allusion  to 
the  war  we  are  waging,  and  the  creditable  zeal  of  the 
people  to  defend  their  government,  he  avoided  even 
to  hint  at  the  precious  opportunity  now  presented  to 
remove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  mis- 
sionary work ;  and,  instead  of  showing  any  right  in 
his  Society  to  be  favorably  distinguished  from  the 
openly  pro-slavery  Foreign  Missionary  Board,  he 
claimed  support  for  it  as  the  ally  and  coiidjutor  of  that 
body  ;  presenting,  as  distinguished  specimens  of  suc- 
cess in  Home  Missionary  labor,  the  case  of  two  church- 
es which,  having  originally  been  raised  from  poverty 
and  feebleness  by  the  aid  of  this  Society,  were  now 
among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  American  Board 
of   Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. — o.  u.  w. 


FREMONT. 


Thy  voieo,  FliBMOMT,  hath  broke  the  fatal  spell ! 
Now  all  the  wizards  may,  with  busy  hand. 
Wave,  to  renew  it,  each  his  ancient  wand, 
Potent  erewhilo  bo  bind  with  influence  fell 
The  faith  that  in  the  nation's  soul  doth  dwell, — 
Potent  no  more  for  over, — we  are  free  ! 
Questioned  with  one  heroic  touch  by  tlioo, 
The  nation's  heart  rings  out, — as  if  a  bell 
Iu  heaven,  by  some  archangel  smitten  now, 
Did  as  a  signal  through  the  autre  say, 
"  A  damning  stain  from  Earth  is  washed  away, 
And  she  henceforth  shall  wear  a  whiter  brow, 
Joyous  among  the  stars."    And,  Ulm-o,  thou 
Art  as  a  star  preluding  light  of  day  ! 

II. 
0  aye,  that  canst  discern  the  cloud  ami  flame  ! 
0  eagle  spirit,  fit  for  high  career  ! 
True  Hi, hi  continues t  to  thine  early  fame, 
And  art,  as  erst,  the  people's  Pioneer, 
Across  the  desert  teaching  it  in  steer; 
Mill  ail  the  terrors  or  the  time,  the  samo 

As  when  through  mountain  elond-niek,  void  of  faar, 
Thou  held'st  toward  hinds  of  gold  high-hearted  aim. 
0'ot  darker  desert  now  ami  oraggior  peak, 
Stormed  "ii,  ahis  !  with  a  more  blinding  snow, 

And  buffeted  bj  winds  move  bibtw-blenk, 

'['hiiio  eve,  Ihy  footstep  mutft  I'H'ure  us  go 

To  lands  with  joy  of  justice  all  aglow — 

To  lands  of  which  all  hopes  and  prophets  Bpeak. 

1).  A.  W. 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  all  statesmen,  from  the  day 
your  form  of  government  was  set  up,  that  it  was  to  be 
an  experiment.  To  be  sure,  if  had  (he  wishes  of  all 
good  men  that  it  might  succeed  :  yel  there  were  not 
wanting  many  ardent  lovers  of  freedom,  and  many 
strong  minds,  who  doubled  the  capacity  i't'  (he  people 
for  self-government.  They  bad  not  forgotten  that 
Adam     hail   been   placed     in    Eden,    surrounded  with 

every  tiling  that  eouid  satisfy  (he  most  perfect,  wilh 
only  one  restriction,  "not  (o  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  "  ■  neither  did  (hey  forget,  farther 
down  the  descent  of  centuries,  the  experiment  which 
was  so  graciously  permitted  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  when  the  Israelites  had  the  Almighty  for 
their  President,  and  Moses  for  (heir  Secretary  of 
State.  They  could  not  hut  reeolhvt  hOW jealously 
this  able  statesman  guarded  the  purify  oi'  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth  ;  llOW  expressly  (he  people  were  eom- 
inanded  not  lo  introduce  aineiig  them  (he  VI  ershippers 

of  strange  godsj  and  when,  led  away  by  avarice  audi 

(he  love  of  ease,  (hey  broke  ihe  law,  how  continually 
did  ruin  in  the  State  make  Ibr  «  isdoiU  of  that  law  ap- 
parent :— or  when,  leaving  behind  them  the  wivek  of 

Israel,  they  stepped  forward  a  thousand  years,and 

StQOd  Upon  (he  threshold  of  ancient  Koine,  (a  free  n  . 
puhiir.l  and  were  compelled  also  ((>  pass  (hat  by,  wilh 
its  fallen  fanes  nud  crumbling   palaees,    ils    people  es 

tinci  and  their  language  forgotten,  could  they  tail  to 

bring  the  truth  home  to  themselves,  (hat  Adam  was 
_\  id  a  weakly  child,  and  unable  lo  go  atone. 

How  much  better  lias  your  experiment  succeeded 

than  those  of  fonder  years'  Wherein  li:i\e  you 
progressed    lo  a   purer  form    of    government,     than 
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when  you  began  by  stating  that  all  men  were  of  right 
tree,  and  at  the  same  time  made  provision  to  enslave 
every  seventh  mini,  woman  and  child  under  the  Con- 
stitution '■ 

la  it  a  matter  plain  to  the  common  sense  of  freemen, 
that  it  is  a  free  government  yon  seek  to  establish,  (if 
necessary,  by  the  sword,)  when  you  peril  life  and  pro- 
perty, as  you  do  at  present,  to  make  it  a  sure  thing, 
an  absolute,  unalterable  fact,  that  rive  slaves  shall  give 
to  the  owner  the  polUieal  power  of  three  freemen  ? 
How  many  years  have  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  good  effects  produced,  by 
giving  such  power  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  do 
not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
any  agreement  whatever* 

Is  that  form  of  government  worth  contending  lor  on 
the  part  of  freemen,  which  will  enslave  any  man  .'  and 
if  it  is,  how  much  more  worthy  is  that  which  will  en- 
slave no  man?  It  becomes  freemen,  who  take  amis, 
to  know  wha.t,they  tight  lor;  aud  if  it  is  to  establish 
the  fact  that  five  slaves  are  worth  (politically)  three 
freemen,  then  it  is  not  for  a  free  government  they 
contend- 
Under  any  arcum stances,  from  henceforth  the  Con- 
stitution is  dead ;  you  can  never  live  again  united 
under  it-  Why,  then,  war  to  reestablish  it  as  a  rule 
of  government,  which  all  can  see  is  untrue  and  in- 
competent ! 

Cunning  men  who  favor  your  enemies,  and  who  see 
the  dilemma  you  are  placed  in,  are  strong  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  respect  for  that  tainted  instrument;  for, 
by  keeping  your  aim  fixed  upon  a  false  issue,  they 
succeed  in  preserving  the  weakest  point  and  most  vul- 
nerable part  of  your  enemies  untouched-  As  long  as 
Democrats,  or  no-party  men,  or  Republicans,  (so  in 
name,)  can  persuade  you  to  war  for  the  reestabiish- 
mentaf  fJie  three-fifths  vote,  so  long  are  they  quite 
sure  flat  slaves,  who  can  tell  the  difference  between 
black  and  white,  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  get  rid 
of  their  present  tyrants  by  rising  to  help  a  cause 
which  recognizes  slavery  as  a  fundamental  political 
power  in  the  government. 

If  your  commander,  supported  by  the  military  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  should  have  the  wit  and  the  grit  to 
proclaim  martial  law,  with  freedom  to  all  slaves,  and 
accept  military  service  from  them,  with  promotion  for 
good  conduct  in  action,  a  widely  different  aspect  of 
affairs  would  be  presented.  There  would  be  no  want 
of  a  war  material  to  essentially  weaken  your  enemies- 
He  would  set  in  motion  a  centrifugal  force,  which, 
true  to  the  laws  of  political  dynamics,  must  tear  them 
asunder-  How  many  pitched  battles  would  your  ene- 
mies be  able  to  fight  on  the  sea-board,  or  along  their 
left  behind  a  servile  people  who  had  every  inducement 
men  can  have  to  quit  slavery  and  unpaid  labor  for 
freedom,  eertain  pay,  and  military  respectability  and 
self-esteem  ?  It  is  needless  to  answer  such  questions ; 
for  every  man,  capable  of  holding  a  plough  or  a  sword, 
can  answer  them  for  himself. 

What  have  you  gained  since  1776  ?  Well,  you  have 
gained  numbers,  land,  wealth,  THREE  AND  A 
"HALF  MILLIONS  OF  SLAVES,  and  a  civil  war: 
but  you  have  not  obtained  a  free  government,  neither 
can  you  educate  the  masses  that  have  grown  up 
around.  All  through  the  western  and  southern  por- 
tions of  your  country  are  multitudes  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  who  accept  from  sheer  ignorance  that 
Christ's  gospel  is  the-corner  stone  of  slavery,  and  that 
manual  labor  is  degrading.  Where  can  you  point  to 
the  annual  report  of  your  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion from  the  Bureau  at  Washington,  of  the  degree  of 
education  afforded  to  every  child  in  the  whole  country  ? 
What  law  exists,  compulsory  upon  every  parent  to  so 
educate  his  children  as  to  make  them  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  which  he  at  the  roots  of 
free  government?  Without  a  foundation,  it  is  mad- 
ness to  attempt  the  building  of  a  superstructure :  how 
mad,  then,  must  a  people  be  who  would  seek  to  estab- 
lish a  free  government,  without  educating  the  whole 
body  of  their  youth  as  freemen,  and  by  enacting  that 
five  slaves  are  worth,  politically,  three  freemen's  votes, 
and  fighting  to  establish  such  insanity  ? 

You  have  had  eighty  years'  experience  of  the  politi- 
'  Cakeffects  of  a  union,  of  two  deadly  opposing  eleraeata 
in  your  Constitution.  Thirty  years  has  the  moral  and 
religious  aspect  of  the  case  been  most  faithfully 
preached  in  your  ears ;  and  now,  with  two  hundred 
thousand  men  marshalled  in  the  field,  with  all  nations 
as  spectators  of  the  fight,  you  are  preparing  to  strike 
for  the  immense  fact,  that  five  slaves  are  as  good  as 
three  freemen  !  If  this  is  to  be  your  progress, — if  you 
are  so  doltish  that  you  cannot  fully  see,  and  entirely 
comprehend,  that  it  is  a  religious,  a  moral,  a  political, 
and  a  military  necessity  to  proclaim  all  men  free,  in 
order  to  secure  freedom  to  yourselves, — then  are  you 
unworthy  of  being  freemen,  and  unfit  for,  because  in- 
capable of  self-government.  Prophecy  is  not  needed 
in  your  ease :  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  your  en- 
slavement will  follow,  unless  a  principle  is  sought  to 
be  established  more  powerful  than  slavery. 

Your  enemy  has  the  advantage  in  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  greater  evil.  If  his  aim  cannot  be  met  by  the 
more  powerful  aim  of  establishing  a  greater  good,  then 
the  victory  is  his,  as  you  may  be  able,  when  it  is  too  late, 
to  realize,  that  your  ruin  was  as  necessary  a  conse- 
quence of  your  action,  as  that  substraction  increases 
diminution.  C  ARB  ON. 


A   PLAX    COTTON    DODGE. 

"The  man  whose  genius  shall  perfect  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  llax  into  cotton  at  a  low  cost, 
will  do  more  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  a  thou- 
sand Senators  who  confine  themselves  to  making 
speeches  against  the  institution,  without  offering  a  sin- 
gle practical  idea  toward  the  abolition  of  it.  And  that 
machinery  being  once  perfected,  every  farmer  who 
produces  a  ton  of  flax  becomes  a  practical,  working 
abolitionist,  (without  perhaps  giving  a  thought  to  the. 
subject,}  of  far  more  influence  than  a  distinguished 
Senator  who  thinks  and  talks  of  nothing  else." — Boston 
Journal,  \ith  inst. 

The  weakness  of  this  assault  upon  Senator  Sumner 
is  only  equalled  by  its  'malignity.  The  Senator,  for- 
sooth, has  not  "offered  a  single  practical  idea  toward 
the  abolition  of  slavery,"  but  the  Journal  has. 

The  Senator  proposes  the  most  expeditious  and  fea- 
sible plan — the  most  "  practical "  to  be  conceived — 
a  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  the  rebels, 
by  virtue  of  the  war  power,  conceded  by  the  rebels 
in  inaugurating  and  prosecuting  the  war. 

The  Journal  proposes  the  transmutation  of  flax  into 
cotton,  by  some  machinery  to  be  invented.  This  is 
belling  the  cat  with  a  witness.  Elax  cotton  has  been 
produced  by  experiment,  but  whether  it  can  become 
"a  cheap  substitute  "  for  the  fibre  now  extensively  in 
Use,  and  now  a  king,  is  problematical.  The  experi- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  utmost  effort,  but,  like  many 
other  plausible  and  seemingly  hopeful  inventions,  it 
may  prove  a  failure.  It  is  not  a  "  practical  idea." 
The  plan  proposed  by  "a  distinguished  Senator"  is. 
It  was  practical  in  South  America,  and  will  be  practi- 
cal and  effectual  in  these  United  or  Disunited  States, 
if  put  into  vigorous  execution.  The  thing  can  be 
done  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  with  eompara 
tively  little  cost  of  blood  and  treasure ;  but  if  we  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  our  arms  and  the  invention 
of  machinery  for  the  successful  transmutation  of  fibres, 
the  rebel  States  will  achieve  their  independence,  or 
years  of  warfare,  bloodshed  and  expense  will  impover- 
ish the  country,  and  accumulate  apublicdcbtlike  that 
of  Britain,  with  a  consequent  exhausting  taxation. 
The  economical  problem  is  worthy  of  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration — the  humane  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  voted  for  freedom 
more  than  twelve  years,  and  belongs  strictly  to  the 
Republican  party.  He  oilers  his  contribution  to  the 
Liberator,  because  he  does  not  know  of  another  Boston 
paper   that  would   be   likely  to  publish  it. 

CIVIS. 


g^=  The  fact  is  well  worth  recording,  that  nearly  all 
the  men  in  the  last  Congress  who  voted  against  the 
prosecution  of  the  war — with  the  exception  of  those 
from  the  free  States — have  either  entered  the  rebel 
army  within  a  short  time  past,  or  are  preparing  to  do 
so— John  C.  Breckinridge  among  the  number. 


MEETING  OP  COLORED  CITIZENS  IN  NEW 
BEDFORD. 

A  meeting  of  the  colored  citizens  of  New  Bedford 
who  are  in  favor  of  using  their  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  government  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the  South, 
assembled  in  the  City  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
inst.     A  very  general  attendance  was  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Win,  Hen- 
ry Johnson,  who  read  the  following  list  of  officers  for 
the  meeting,  which  was  adopted  : — 

President— William  P.  Powell. 

Vice  Presidents— Wm.  Bush,  John  Gowing,  Wm. 
Berry,  Alfred  Swan,  Lewis  Betts,  Peter  Nelson,  Rev. 
Wm.  Jackson,  Rev.  Wm.  Giles,  Alfred  Smith,  Wm. 
Ferguson,  Charles  Carter,  Lloyd  H.  Brooks. 

Secretaries— Wm.  H.  Johnson,  J.  C  Richmond, 
Wrn.  P.  Powell,  Jr.,  John  Freedom. 

The  President  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

Fellow  Citizens— It  is  with  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure  we  give  our  consent  to  preside  over  the  de- 
liberations of  this  x>atriotic  assembly  ;  because  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  whatever 
complexion,  however  humble,  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives;  because,  notwithstand- 
ing the  invidious  distinctions  so  prevalent  all  over  the 
country  against  our  race,  "for  no  color  of  crime,  but 
for  the  crime  of  color,"  wo  equally  feel  the  burden 
of  our  country's  trouble  in  common  with  our  other 
heretofore  highly  favored  fellow-countrymen;  be- 
cause the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  that  the 
non-slave-owning  States  are  now  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits  of  their  base  servility  to  the  interests  of  the 
Slave  Power ;  because,  to  use  the  language  of  another, 
"  If  you  fasten  a  chain  on  the  ankle  of  another,  a  re- 
tributive Providence  will  surely  fasten  the  other  end 
around  your  own  neck."  If  the  doctrine  of  enforced, 
unrequited  labor  "  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought," 
then  it  is  right  to  enslave  white  as  well  as  black  men. 
"  What's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  most  certainly  sauce  for 
the  gander."  If  it  is  right  to  enslave  black  men  in 
South  Carolina,  under  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  then  it 
right  to  enslave  white  laborers  in  Massachusetts,  and 
put  them,  their  wives  and  their  children,  on  the  auc- 
tion-block, and  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
Richmond  Enquirer  thus  speaks  on  this  topic: — 

"  Until  recently,  the  defence  of  slavery  has  labored  un- 
der great  difficulties,  because  its  apologists  (for  they  were 
mere  apologists)  took  half-way  ground.  They  confined 
the  defence  of  slavery  to  mere  negro  slavery;  giving  up 
the  slavery  principle,  and  admitting  other  forms  of  slavery 
to  be   wrong, 

The  lino  of  defence,  however,  is  now  changed.  The 
South  maintains  that  slavery  is  Ric.irr,  natural  and  neces- 
sary, and  does  not  depend  upon  differences  of  complexion. 
The  laws  of  the  slave  States  sustain  the  holding  of  white 
hen  in  bondage." 

Ex-Senator  Downes,  of  Louisiana,  thus  speaks  : — 

"  I  call  upon  the  opponents  of  slavery  to  prove  that  the 
white  laborers  of  the  North  are  :i*  happy,  as  contented,  or  as 
comfortable,  as  the  slaves  of  the  South.  In  the  South, 
the  slaves  do  not  suffer  one-tonth  of  the  ills  endured  by  the 
whito  laborers  of  the  North.  Poverty  is  unknown  to  the 
Southern  slaves,  for  as  soon  as  the  master  of  slaves  be- 
comes too  poor  to  provide  for  them,  he  sells  them  to  others 
who  can  take  eare  of  them.  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  this  the  superior  con- 
dition of  the  slave  over  the  Northern  white  laborer." 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  declared  purposes  of 
the  lords  of  the  lash.  We,  as  uncompromising  Aboli- 
tionists, contend  that  chattel  slavery  is  a  violation  of 
man's  inherent,  God-given  right;  that  no  system,  cus- 
tom, tradition,  usage,  precedent  framed  into  law,  ex- 
cept for  crime,  is  a  justification  for  the  enslavement 
of  any  of  God's  children.  The  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  is  only  a  pretext  for  se- 
cession; the  great  contest  now  going  on  all  over  the 
eountry,  disguise  it  as  wc  may,  is  between  Slavery  and 
Freedom — "  Slavery  sectional,  Freedom  national." 
Also  the  disintegration  of  this  American  Union,  now 
almost  divided  North  and  South — the  one  by  God's 
blessing  to  be  forever  free,  and  the  other,  slave  only 
for  a  season,  till  the  negro  Goths  and  Vandals,  like 
the  white  slaves  of  classic  Rome,  wipe  out  the  accurs- 
ed sin  in  rivers  of  blood.  Of  course,  we  are  all  deep- 
ly sensible  of  the  existence  of  this  terrible  war — ter- 
rible iu  its  brutality  as  well  as  destructive  in  its  rava- 
ges. The  Revolution  of  1776  was  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  this  of  1861.  Then,  it  was  only  against  a 
3^d.  impost  duty  levied  on  tea,  aud  the  Stamp  Act, 
insignificant  of  themselves,  which  the  colonies  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  Now,  the  final  struggle  is,  that  the 
South  slave  States,  not  satisfied  with  the  pro-slavery 
guarantees  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  which,  for 
eighty-two  years,  has  secured  to  them  their  property 
in  human  flesh,  now  demand  greater  security  for  the 
preservation  of  negro  slavery,  and  that  the  re-opening 
of  the  African  slave  trade  shall  be  legalized  all  over 
the  American  continent  by  unalterable  law  forever  ! 
Never  in  the  history  of  our  unfortunate  country 
have  the  Stars  and  Stripes  been  held  in  greater  vene- 
ration by  Abolitionists,  even  by  colored  men,  than 
now.  For  one,  I  must  confess  that,  heretofore,  I  have 
held  in  utter  contempt  the  United  States  flag,  because  it 
gave  us  no  protection,  and  have  often  exclaimed,  in 
the  language  of  the  poet  Campbell — 

"United  States,  your  banner  wears 

Two  emblems— one  of  fame  : 
Alas  !  the  other  that  it  bears 

Reminds  us  of  year  shame. 
The  white  man's  liberty  in  types 

Stands  blazoned  by  your  stars: 
But  what's  the  meaning  of  your  stripes  ? 

They  mean  your  negro's  scars." 

But  now  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with  the  exception 
of  fifteen  slavery  stars,  which  are  rapidly  approxi- 
mating to  the  sun's  centre  of  the  world's  political  pro- 
gress, and  soon  to  be  forever  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
Freedom's  space,  never  looked  more  beautiful,  more 
hopeful.  It  represents,  in  this  fearful  crisis,  the  ex- 
press will  of  the  free  States,  the  total  annihilation  of 
negro  slavery. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  believe  that  God's  own  time,  long 
wished  for,  has  now  come;  slavery  must  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  speedily.  Whether  by  bloody  massacre, 
exterminating  the  slave-owner,  or  by  peaceful  means, 
God  only  knows ;  but  by  whatever  means,  in  God's 
name,  let  it  come  ! 

The  great  change  now  witnessed  all  over  the  free 
States  is  truly  encouraging.  Pro-slavery  fiunkcyites, 
old-line  Whigs,  Democrats,  Political  Abolitionists, 
Garrisonians,  Republicans,  disfranchised  colored  Amer- 
icans, and  non-resistants,  all  vie  witli  each  other  in 
support  of  the  government,  and  look  up  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  as  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  slaves'  com- 
ing redeemer,  and  will  defend  it,  in  whatever  way 
their  own  convictions  of  duty  may  dictate,  to  the  bit- 
ter end. 

We  regret  the  necessity  which  calls  this  ex- 
traordinary distinctive  meeting.  It  should  not  be  so. 
It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  are  not  this  day  mixed 
"in  this  imminent  deadly  breaeh."  It  is  no  fault  of 
ours  that  we  are  not  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
battle  array  with  the  men  of  the  North,  "  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  of  the  South."  It  is  no  fault  of  ours 
that  we  are  standing  still,  with  folded  arms,  whilst 
government  is  straining  every  nerve  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  legitimate  constitutional  authority.  We 
stand  now  on  the  same  "  broad  ground  of  our  common 
humanity,"  where  our  fathers  stood  iu  1776  and  1812, 
and  are  ready  and  willing  to  follow  their  illustrious 
patriotic  example.  But  why  should  government  stand 
halting  between  two  opinions  3  Why  hesitate,  and 
stoop  to  pander  to  the  sickly  sentimentalities  of  "  con- 
science and  the  Constitution "  I  If  custom  makes 
law,  then  the  past  history  of  the  country's  struggles 
fully  justifies  government  calling  into  active  service 
every  muscle,  without  regard  to  the  texture  of  the 
hair  which  adorns  the  head,  or  the  color  of  the  cuticle 
which  covers  the  body.  We  are  not  begging  this 
question;  neither  do  we  mean  to  rummage  among  the 
musty  pages  of  history  to  find  a  precedent  upon  which 
to  hang  a  doubt.  Neither  do  we  care  for  legal  or  ille- 
gal technicalities,  or  constitutional  prohibitions  :  these 
all  sink  into  insignificance  as  compared  to  the  fearful 
exigencies  into  which  the  country  is  now  plunged. 

There  is  a  law, — a  higher  law,  if  you  please,  a  law 
as  old  as  the  Bible, — viz:  Inter  arma  silent  hgee;  "In 
time  of  war,  then:  is  no  law."  This  law  should  more 
particularly  be  now  enforced  to  Ihe  very  letter,  be- 


cause the  nation  is  at  war  with  itself,  to  put  down  high 
treason,  backed  up  by  300,000  slave-owning  rebels, 
against  27,700,000  freemen,  and  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. In  time  of  war  there  is  no  law,  only  the 
law  of  superior  force.  It  is  only  when  the  rebels  are 
whipped  into  submission  anil  sue  for  peace,  that  their 
"sober  second  thought"  will  be  made  to  obey  the 
powers  that  be,  ordained  in  form  of  physical  force. 
Hence  we  advocate  this  law  of  necessity,  because  it 
obviates  the  slow  process  of  doubtful  legislation. 
Proclaim  this  law,  and  50,000  able-bodied  men  of  our 
race  will  not  wait  to  be  asked  to  take  up  arms  to  de- 
fend the  liberties  of  the  country.  Proclaim  this  law 
of  liberty,  and  four  millions  of  our  race  will  rise  up 
roni  the  sleep  of  death,  and  leap  into  the  front 
ranks  of  freemen.  Proclaim  this  law  of  strength,  and 
our  country  will  not  present  the  shameful  spectacle  to 
the  sneering  gaze  of  the  world,  as  being  too  weak  to 
defend  herself  without  foreign  aid.  Proclaim  this  law 
of  retaliation,  and  we  shall  have  given  the  rebels  in 
exchange  "  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver."  Proclaim  this 
law  of  righteousness,  and  this  afflicted,  but,  wo  trust, 
repentant  nation  will  then  have  vindicated  the  cause 
of  truth,  justice  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Powell's  remarks  were  received  with  consider- 
able applause. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  resolutions : — 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government  aro  now  at  war 
to  put  down  the  Southern  slave -owuors'  rebellion;  and, 
whereas,  in  several  engagements  with  the  rebels,  the  Fed- 
eral troops  havo  been  (jut-numbered,  out-generaled  and  de- 
feated; and,  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
negro  slavery  in  the  rebel  States,  which  they  aro  at  war 
with  tho  general  government  to  perpetuate,  yet  the  rebels 
do  not  scruple  to  employ  slaves,  free  negroes  and  Indians 
to  fight  against  the  Federal  Union,  thereby  abandoning 
the  dangerous  doctrine  of  teaching  negroes  tho  art  of  mil- 
iary defence;  and,  whereas,  the  militia  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts still  retain  the  invidious  distinction  which  precludes 
free  colored  citizens  from  bearing  arms  in  their  country's 
defence,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  speaking  for  ourselves  as  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  anticipating  that  this  law  will  be  repealed 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  wc  hereby  tender 
our  services  for  the  second  time  to  tho  Governor  of  this 
State. 

Kesolved,  That  a  eommittco  of  five  ladies  and  five  gen- 
tlemen be  appointed  to  circulate  petitions,  asking  the  next 
Legislature  to  strike  tho  word  "whito"  from  off  the  stat- 
ute laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  tho  formation 
of  a  military  company. 

Resolved,  That  tho  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Everting  Standard,  Mercury,  Liberator,  Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery  Standard,  and  the  America?t  Baptist 
Journal.  . 

Hon.  Rodney  French  was  the  first  speaker,  who 
urged  the  colored  people  to  commence  drilling,  for  he 
thought  that  their  services  would  very  soon  be  requir- 
ed by  the  government. 

Other  speeches  were  made  by  Wm.  H.  Johnson, 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  Wm.  Berry,  and 
His  Honor  Mayor  Taber,  after  which  the  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


IS  THERE   HOPE? 

Disguise  the  fact  as  we  may,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  slavery  draws  its  life  from  the  great  national 
heart.  See  how  every  pulsation  of  that  heart  beats  iu 
sympathetic  obedience  to  slavery  !  See  how  this  great 
national  heart  quivers  and  palpitates  when  slavery  is 
menaced  I  Its  life  seems  mysteriously  bound  up  in 
the  life  of  the  slimy  monster.  Let  that  monster  but 
hiss,  and  the  sympathetic  chord  is  touched,  as  seen  in 
the  present  developments  of  the  extent  to  which  sla- 
ery  has  coiled  itself  around  the  national  heart.  Poor 
heart!  how  it  lies  quivering  under  the  poisonous 
stings  of  the  monster  !  flow  sensitively  it  anticipates 
any  tightening  of  the  coils,  as  though  it  looked  for 
no  life  beyond  the  slimy  embrace  in  which  it  lives  ! 

Not  content  with  having  plunged  the  country  into 
the  horrors  of  a  most  savage  and  bloody  rebellion — 

rebellion  the  most  unprovoked  of  any  in  all  the  an- 
nals of  time — Slavery  has  now  the  matchless  effronte- 
ry to  demand  for  that  rebellion  the  protection  of  the 
assumed  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  ! 

A  little  fiery  hissing  and  tightening  of  the  coils,  and 
the  representatives  of  our  nationality  at  Washington 
succumb.  Martial  law  must  not  be  martial  law,  i.  e., 
the  assumed  sanctities  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of 
slavery  must  not  be  transcended,  even  under  the  7/wst 
pi-essing  military  necessity  ! 

To  out-Herod  Herod,  or  go  beyond  either  the  spirit 
or  letter  of  the  Constitution,  pro-slavery  as  it  is  held 
to  be,  the  slaves  of  rebels  are  regarded  as  property,  i.  e. 
decreed  to  be  contraband,  &c.  Let  the  commander  of 
any  department  presume  to  treat  them  as  men,  by  de- 
creeing their  emancipation,  rather  than  the  holding 
of  them  as  property  in  sacred  trust,  to  be  re-delivered 
to  rebel  masters  whenever  those  masters  may  affect- 
edly ground  the  weapons  of  their  rebellion,  and  forth- 
with the  head,  at  least,  of  the  national  heart  fidgets 
till  it  brings  forth  a  quietus  for  a  decree  embodying 
a  high  and  holy  principle. 

A.  HOGEBOOM. 


MIDDLESEX   A.   S.   SOCIETY. 


Winchester,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Friend  Garrison — There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  Reading,  Sunday, 
Sept.  15,  all  day  and  evening.  The  meeting  was  the 
largest  held  in  the  county  for  a  long  time.  The  Anti- 
Slavery  spirit  seems  to  be  reviving  again  in  old  Mid- 
dlesex. The  meeting  was  addressed  by  A.  T.  Foss 
and  C.  L.  Remond.  The  Hutchinsons  were  present, 
and  added  very  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting 
by  singing  some  of  their  patriotic  songs.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, a  business  meeting  was  held  for  the  choice 
of  officers.  Samuel  Barrett  was  reelected  President, 
J.  G.  Dodge  of  West  Cambridge,  and  Reuben  Locke 
of  Stoneham,  Vice  Presidents,  Andrew  Wellington  of 
Winchester  Secretary,  T.  W.  Hartshorn  of  Reading, 
and  Reuben  Locke,  Finance  Committee.  The  sum  of 
five  dollars  was  collected. 

ANDREW  WELLINGTON,  Sec'y. 


LETTER    PROM    GERRIT    SMITH. 

Peterboro',  Oct.  8,  1861. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Chavman,  Oswego  Co.,  Chairman  of  State 
Abolition  Committee  : 

My  Dear  Sir, — Election  is  again  approaching, 
and  you  and  others  are  asking  me  to  lead  in  the  work 
of  bringing  the  Abolitionists  to  the  polls.  Whilst 
confessing  my  gratitude  for  these  expressions  of  con- 
tinued confidence,  I  must,  nevertheless,  say  that,  if  it 
was  ever  proper  to  regard  me  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  "Voting  Abolition  Party,  it  is  certainly  no  longer 
so. 

The  lessons  which  were  read  to  mo  by  Abolitionists 
a  year  ago,  I  can  neither  mistake  nor  forget.  In  one 
State  and  another,  Nominating  Conventions  could  not 
bear  with  me  because  of  the  unsoundness  of  my  Reli- 
gion. In  Pennsylvania,  this  unsoundness  was  so  ab- 
horrent that  a  good  man  disdained  to  have  his  name 
on  the  same  ticket  with  mine.  In  some  States,  the 
complaint  was  not  only  of  the  unsoundness  of  my  Re- 
ligion, but  the  unsoundness  of  my  Abolitionism   also. 

Surely,  surely,  if  I  have  any  remaining  modesty, 
such  facts  as  these  must  make  me  shrink  from  putting 
myself  forward,  or  from  allowing  others  to  put  me 
forward,  among  Voting  Abolitionists. 

My  Religion  and  my  Abolitionism  must  bide  their 
time  I  Your  friend, 

GERRIT   SMITH. 


3Elf=  The  only  persons  exempted  from  military  ser- 
vice at  the  South  are  overseers.  Consequently  i<<i>st 
"gentlemen"  have  assumed  the  watch  on  their  own 
plantations,  from  their  aversion  to  "  villauous  salt- 
petre," and  dismissed  the  usual  chevaliers  of  the  lash 
to  exercise  their  functions  on  the  loldlen  of  the  North. 
No  apprehension  of  negro  Insurrection  i*  (bit  at  Rich- 
mond- The  negroes  arc  not  only  lied  I"  about  the  dis- 
positions of  our  soldiers  toward  them,  and  our  Govern- 
ment's measures  toward  them  cited  to  indorse  the  lies, 
hut  they  are  also  treated  unusually  well.  1 1  is  remark- 
able that  no  friend  of  the  Union  from  the  far  Smith 
has  arrived  iu  tho  North  hut  regards  the  proclamation 
of  Fremont  concerning  the  slaves  as  a  home  thrust., 
and  wondera  at  the  President's  modification  thereof. 
—  ( 'orrespondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

And  well  may  the  rebels  laugh  at  such  folly  I 


CARD  FROM  CAPTAIN  JOHN  BROWN,  JR. 

Ci,kvklani>,  Ohio,  Oct.  12th,  1861. 
Editors  Loader, — A  rumor  is  current  that  my 
company  of  "  Sharp  shooters,"  in  camp  near  Camp 
Wade,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  about  to  disband  from  lack 
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columns  and  the  columns  of  all  papers  friendly  to  my 
uccess  in  raising  this  company.  The  above  rumor 
las  gained  some  credence  chiefly  from  two  causes. 

First  cause:  It  has  been  industriously  circulated 
by  designing  men,  who  arc  at  leasl  disguiwl  ted  man- 
iits,  that  my  company  is  a  mere  independent  guerilla 
band,  notwithstanding  I  have  over  my  own  name  em- 
phatically stated  that  the  company  is  for  I  'nited  States 
service/or  three  years  or  the  war  in  the  Regiment  of  Col. 
Montgomery,  Brigade  of  Gen.  Lane,  and  Division  of 
Major  <  ienernl  John  C.  Fremont- 
Second  cause  :  In  consequence  of  the  proclamation 
of  Gov.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  giving  effect  to  the 
Pennsylvania  law  of  May  last,  which  forbids  the  citi- 
zens of  that  State  to  join  and  serve  in  Regiments  not 
belonging  to  that  State,  some  twenty  of  my  best  rifle- 
men, whom  I  had  enlisted  and  transported  to' Cleve- 
land from  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river, 
though  enlisted  prior  to  the  Governor's  proclamation, 
got  frightened  by  the  penalties  of  the  Pennsylvania 
law,  and  left  my  company  and  returned  home.  Yet, 
Messrs.  Editors,  tn  spite  of  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, I  have  yet  left  from  sixty  to  seventy  men, 
good  and  true,  and  the  places  of  those  who  have  left 
•e  rapidly  being  filled. 

Early  in  September  last,  I  proposed  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  raise  a  company  of  one  hundred  riflemen, 
to  serve  as  above  specified.  Not  receiving  an  im- 
mediate reply,  I  made  the  same  proposition  to  Gen. 
Fremont.  An  acceptance  of  the  company  finally  came 
from  Secretary  Cameron,  with  the  proviso  that  it 
should  be  in  readiness  for  marching  orders  Sept.  22d. 
The  company  was  also  accepted  by  Gen.  Fremont. 
On  the  21st  September,  I  telegraphed  Gen.  Fremont 
that  the  company  had  just  gone  into  camp  of  tempo- 
rary rendezvous  at  Cleveland.  Since  then  have 
risen  the  above  named  causes  for  a  rumor,  which  shall 
not  prevent  ultimate,  success. 

The  chief  expense  of  recruiting  this  company  has 
thus  far  came  out  of  my  very  limited  means.  Perhaps 
in  the  end  I  may  get  it  back  from  the  Government,  per- 
haps not,  since  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  have  a  Government.  At  least  for  the  pres- 
t,  I  very  much  need  the  "material  aid"  which  I 
know  many  of  my  friends  can  furnish.  I  need  it  now, 
and  perhaps  now  more  than  I  ever  shall  again.  I  am 
aware  gentlemen  are  now  being  pecuniarily  bled  in 
support  of  this  war.  But  I  would  say  these  are  and 
must  be  bleeding  times,  if  we  wuu/d  save  anything  we  have 
that  is  worth  preserving. 

Faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  BROWN,  JR. 


you,  yes  there  am,  and  a  smart  good  lot,  too,'  was  the 
reply.  Sweet  and  I  ate  the  hoecake  they  had  pre- 
pared, and  left  for  home." 

Referring  to  the  case  of  nn  aged  slave,  he  addB — 
"Those  who  think  the  slaves  do  not  know  any 
thing  should  hear  him.  He  is  a  Christian  man,  and 
believes  God  has  sent  this  war  upon  the  nation  to 
deliver  the  slave.  I  gave  him  what  consolation  I 
could,  which  was  bill  little.  Fifty-five  years  he  has 
lived  a  slave;  his  children  have  been  sold  away  from 
him.  ili1  had  never  seen  a  man  like  me  before.  I 
turned  ami  drove  from  him,  with  fresh  resolutions  for 
the  struggle.     This  war  must  be  his  jubilee." 


REV.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

The  Massachusetts  Twenty  Second  Regiment  (Col. 

Wilson's)  had  a  very  flattering  ovation  given  them  at 

v  York,  last  week,  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war. 
In  the  course  of  the  speech-making — 

Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  Chaplain  of  Col.  Wilson's  regi- 
ment, was  next  called  for,  and  delivered  one  of  the 
most  stirring  addresses  of  the  day.  He  said  he  was  a 
son  of  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  (Laugh- 
ter.) He  could  not  say  whether  he  was  delighted,  or 
surprised,  or  overwhelmed  by  his  reception.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  was  to  speak  at  this  table.  A  friend 
had  told  him  that  he  had  been  announced  in  the.Z?era/tf, 
but,  since  that  veracious  journal  had  called  him  a  saint, 
(laughter,)  he  had  not  relied  upon  the  general  accuracy 
of  its  information.  (Applause  ant!  laughter  long  con- 
tinued.J  Ever  since,  he  had  not  had  what  his  friend 
Bryant  called  an  "unshaken  faith"  in  its  statements. 
Therefore  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  to  speak. 
(Laughter.)  What  had  brought  them  here  ?  They 
wanted  to  put  down  civil  war.  They  might  perhaps 
differ  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war.  Some 
might  suppose  that  the  war  grew  out  of  the  conflict 
between  Freedom  and  Slavery.  Some  might  enter- 
tain that  idea,  but  not  all,  he  supposed.     One  gentle- 

i  of  his  cloth,  and  of  Dr.  Bellows'  cloth,  (though 
not  Dr.  Bellows,)  had  said  he  supposed  the  war  grew 
out  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.     (Laugh- 

)  He  assumed  that  it  grew  out  of  a  conflict  of 
ideas  as  to  the  true  liberty  of  man  and  abject  slavery, 
(applause,)  and  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  ideas 

st  conquer  before  this  war  could  cease.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  Government  must  be  all  slave 
under  Jeff.  Davis,  or  whether  it  should  be  all  free. 
(Applause. J  In  his  unsophisticated  mind  that  was 
the  issue.  And  they  were  prepared  to  argue  that  issue 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Some  of  them  had  been 
asking  for  thirty  years,  as  God  asked  of  the  prophet, 
Art  thou  he  that  disturbs  Israel  1 "  It  was  too  late 
now  to  preach;  they  must  practice.  (Applause.) 
Some  of  his  people  in  Boston  would  not  allow  him  to 
preach  for  fifteen  years  past,  but,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  and  the  charity  of  Gen.  Wilson,  (laughter,)  he 
had  now  found  some  opportunity  to  practice.  (Laugh- 
ter.) It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  disabuse  the 
South  of  the  idea  that  they  were  born  to  command, 
but,  he  judged  by  the  force  moving  to  Washington, 
the  South  would  have  an  opportunity  to  stand  cor- 
rected. (Applause.)  For  many  years  the  noble  wo- 
men of  Massachusetts  who  had  had  the  boldness  to 
denounce  slavery  had  been  termed  Cassandras,  but  the 
people  were  beginning  to  see  that  they  were  not  Cas- 
sandras but  Deborahs.  (Applause.)  He  related,  with 
thrilling  effect,  the  story  of  the  officer's  struggle  with 
that  deadly  serpent,  the  cobra  de  cape-Mo,  and  startlingly 
compared  it  to  the  struggle  between  Freedom  and  Sla- 
very. He  said  that  now  was  the  time  to  give  slavery 
its  death-gripe,  and  end  the  contest.  His  speech  was 
received  with  vociferous  cheering,  and  concluded  the 
exercises  at  the  breakfast — or  rather  dinner-table. 


A  Slave  who  Touches  the  Soil  of  Spain  De- 
clared to  be  Free.  A  decision  of  Marshal  O'Don- 
nell,  Minister  of  War  and  the  Colonies,  published  by 
the  Madrid  Gazette,  and  addressed  to  the  Captain- 
General  of  Porto  Rico,  declares,  in  principle,  that  a 
slave  who  has  touched  the  soil  of  Spain  must  be  con- 
sidered as  emancipated,  even  without  the  consent  of 
his  former  master.  The  Marshal's  letter  is  thus 
worded : — 

"  I  have  laid  before  the  Queen  the  letter  which  your 
Excellency's  predecessor  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of 
War  and  the  Colonies,  dated  the  27th  of  October,  1858, 
accompanying  it,  by  way  of  proof,  with  the  documents 
of  the  examination  relative  to  the  slave  Rufino,  wdio 
sold  himself  at  the  Havannah  after  having  resided  for 
several  years  in  the  Peninsula,  on  which  matter  he  so- 
licited an  explicit  declaration  relative  to  the  Royal  or- 
der of  the  29th  of  March,  1836,  regulating  the  condi- 
tion to  which  slaves  from  the  Antilles  are  subjected  on 
coming  into  Spain.  In  conformity  with  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  State,  and  in  virtue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  decree,  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  declare  that  slaves  coming  from  that  island 
and  from  Cuba  into  Spain  with  their  masters  must 
consider  themselves  emancipated,  without  the  consent 
of  their  owners  being  indispensable  ;  that  the  freedom 
granted  to  the  said  slaves,  in  virtue  of  the  decision  of 
the  29th  of  March,  1836,  is  not  revocable  ;  and  that 
they  acquire,  by  their  arrival  in  the  mother  country, 
without  any  other  act  being  necessary  to  confirm  it, 
the  quality  of  free  men,  even  should  they  return  to  a 
country  where  slavery  is  authorized  by  the  laws. 

O'Donnell." 

^=In  view  of  such  a  decision,  how  shameful  and 
humiliating  is  the  contrast  presented  in  what  fol- 
lows ! — The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  makes  the  following  statement. 
From  other  sources  we  learn  that  there  were  never  so 
many  alleged  fugitives  in  the  jail  at  Washington  as 
there  have  been  for  the  last  six  months,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  are  arrested  and  imprisoned  without  the 
slightest  legal  process,  and  given  up  without  examina- 
tion to  any  body  who  claims  them  : — 

"  Our  district  jail  is  used  at  present  as  a  receptacle 
for  'contraband'  negroes.  A  friend  who  was  over  it 
yesterday  was  astonished  to  find  in  it  so  many  un- 
claimed fugitives  from  slaveholdiug  injustice.  Among 
them  he  discovered  a  slave  belonging  to  the  notorious 
rebel  John  A.  Washington.  According  to  the  Confis- 
cation act  of  the  extra  session,  this  slave  is  free.  It  is 
understood  that  he  will  soon  be  brought  out  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  nearly  all  the  slaves  kept  in  the 
jail  are  there  without  the  color  of  the  law.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  would  show  that  no  legal  charge  lies 
against  them,  and  no  master  appears  to  claim  their 
services.  Every  suspicious  negro  is  instantly  put  into 
jail,  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  treason,  instead  of  being 
suspected  of  being  a  slave.  Why  these  arrests  are 
made,  no  one  can  tell.  The  jail-keepers  seem  to  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  to  care  nothing  about  the  matter, 
as  nearly  all  of  them  are  bitterly  pro-slavery." 


Elegant  Extract.  A  correspondent  of  the  Mem- 
phis (Tenn.)  Appeal  uses  the  following  elegant  lan- 
guage.    It  would  disgrace  the  Hottentots  : — 

'If  hell  does  not  break  loose  under  the  feet  of  ev- 
ery Federal  soldier  and  every  Federal  adherent — aye, 
every  persistent  Union  man — in  Missouri,  Kentucky 
and  Maryland,  it  will  be  because  there  is  no  such 
place  as  hell,  or  those  States  are  unworthy  to  join  our 
glorious  Confederacy. 

"We  know  what  vast  pyramids  of  human  bones 
they  are  in  imagination  erecting  all  over  our  Southern 
plains;  and  every  Southern  man,  with  even  a  piece  of 
soul  in  him,  should  brace  himself  like  steel  for  the 
rush  of  Scythian  hordes  that  Lincoln  is  preparing  to 
hurl  upon  us.  Ho  I  every  Southern  man  ;  ho  I  every 
man  on  this  side  of  the  border — fling  yourself  from 
this  day  forward  heart  and  soul  into  the  conflict, 
each  in  his  appropriate  sphere  of  action. 

"Let  the  brutal  minions  of  a  beastly  despotism 
come  on  I  The  slaughter  pens  are  ready,  and  Yankee 
blood  shalL  flow  as  free  as  festal  wine." 


The  Slaves  in  Virginia,  One  of  the  Massachu- 
setts volunteers, — a  correspondent  of  the  Mi  I  ford 
(Mass.)  .Journal, — writing  from  a  position  near  Alex- 
andria, and  referring  to  a  Mrs.  Scott,  says — 

"  Next  morning,  1  took  occasion  to  visit  her  slaves, 
and  gather  what  I  could  of  their  story,  It  was  the 
same  sad  tale  they  all  tell.  1  have  learned  much  of 
slavery  from  these  victims'  own  simple  minds,  ami 
cannot  discover  any  of  the  mitigating  conditions 
Others  have.  I  saw  in  one  of  Mrs.  Scott's  cabins  an 
old  slave  woman,  who,  through  over  one  hundred 
years  of  bondage,  had  served  live  successive  maslers 
lit  the  Seolt  family.  One  hundred  years  of  slavery  ! 
think  of  it,  you  who  live  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
freedom!  n'er  great-great-grnndchllilren  were  play- 
ing about  her.  1  looked  in  one  of  (heir  innocent 
tares,  and  thought  {if  a  hundred  years  of  bondage. 
One  bright-eyed  boy,  with  bright  skin,  too,  and  well- 
ionned  lea  lures,  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
gold  in  my  teeth  ;  and  when  1  look  out  two  false  ones 
[flat  1  have  iii  front;  he  was  amazed.  I  remarked 
that  there  was  wdiite  blood  iu  his  veins.     'Lor'  bless 


Rebel  Barbarities.  From  Linn  Creek,  the  in- 
telligence still  is,  that  the  rebels  are  remorselessly 
sacking  and  plundering  tho  premises  both  of  Union 
families  and  secession  residents,  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  army  subsistence.  The  entire  region  for  ten 
miles  along  the  river  and  seven   or  eight  miles  back 

to  the  country,  in  Camden  county,  is  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  property  of  every  other  inhabi- 
tant is  taken,  with  no  other  limitation  than  its  utility 
to  the  marauders.  Wagon  loads  of  the  booty  are 
daily  being  conveyed  to  Lebanon. 

In  the  Southwest,  Judge  Chenault's  bandits  are 
ravaging  the  border  counties,  and  fiendishly  maltreats 
ing  as  well  as  robbing  the  Union  citizens.  Eleven  of 
the  latter  had  been,  hanged  for  the  crime  of  being  Ameri- 
i  as  well  as  Missourians.  Their  sole  offence  was  the 
expression  of  Union  sentiments. 

These  every-day  incidents,  together  with  the  sack- 
ing of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Fulton,  the  ransacking 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  atro- 
cious system  of  impressing  persons  of  nearly  all  ages 
and  conditions  into  their  ranks,  fairly  indicate  the  dia- 
bolical spirit  possessing  the  rebels.  Unless  soon  and 
effectually  checked,  they  will  convert  the  lately 
blooming  garden  of  Missouri  into  a  "waste-howling 
wilderness." 


A  Revolutionary  Soldier  Outraged.  A  North 
Carolina  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  writes — 
When  the  news  came  that  Fort  Hatteras  was  ta- 
ken by  the  United  States,  a  serious  turn  was  given  to 
the  popular  mind,  and  some  were  in  favor  of  having  the 
State,  by  the  Legislature,  resolve  itself  back  into  the 
Union.  Hereupon  sides  were  taken  and  blows  were 
struck.  The  secessionists  had  all  the  arms,  and  they 
of  course  had  the  upper  hand.  One  man  declared 
'He  was  a  Union  man,  and  not  ashamed  to  confess 
it.'  At  this  expression,  he  was  taken  into  a  shop, 
his  nose  put  into  a  vice,  and  screwed  nearly  out  of  his 
head  ;  and  the  lips  which  uttered  the  sentiment  were 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  both  nearly  pulled  out  of 
his  face.  A  lady  just  from  Washington,  N.  C,  tells 
me  that  about  the  same  time  a  company  of  men  were 
assembled  in  a  store,  aud  extolling  the  secession  flag, 
when  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier  (the  only  one 
known  to  be  living  in  North  Carolina)  interfered,  and 
asked  the  secessionists  if  they  knew  how  much  the 
old  Stars  and  Stripes  cost?  He  said  he  did,  for  he 
fought  under  them,  and  saw  (hem  when  first  raised, 
and  that  he  would  never  recognize  another.  At  this 
he  was  taken,  his  head  half  shaved,  a  plaster  put  on, 
and  the  plaster  covered  with  tar,  and  the  tar  with 
feathers,  and  then  he  hurled  into  the  street !  Who 
would  think  that  a  soldier  of  Washington  would  ever 
be  subjected  to  such  treatment  in  the  land  where 
Washington  himself  was  once  almost  worshipped  as 
if  he  were  a  god?  How  long  will  Americans  allow 
such  things  to  be  1 

These  are  but  samples  of  a  series  of  barbarous  acts, 
which,  to  mention  separately,  would  fill  a  dozen  pa- 
ges, and  only  make  one's  blood  curdle  in  bis  veins  to 
think  of  them." 


John  Bell.  A  Nashville  (Tennessee)  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  speaking  of  John  Bell 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  position,  says  : — 

Once  a  great  leader,  famed  all  over  the  land,  hon- 
ored far  beyond  the  usual  measure  of  man,  he  is  now 
without  friends,  without  Influence — an  unpiticd  ruin — 
a  living  monument  of  weakness,  error,  folly  and  self- 
degradation.  There  really  seems  none  lefttodohim 
;rence.  His  lot  is  that  of  complete  political  isola- 
tion. He  stands  unreconciled  to  the  present,  and 
parted  with  the  past.  The  leaders  in  the  false  cause 
that  brought  about  his  fall  have  no  honor,  no  sympa- 
thy for  him,  while  those  that  once  clung  to  his  politi- 
cal fortunes  have  grown  hid iff/trc-ii',, WW  iu^L"Llreir  trust 
in  him.  And  thus  be  lives,  an  unenviable,  lonesome, 
hopeless  existence,  embittered,  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
the  consciousness  of  having,  by  one  false  step,  inflicted 
a  stain  upon  his  record  that  obscures  all  glory  of  his 
past,  and  can  never  be  fully  wiped  out. 

"He  resides  here  with  his  son-in-law,  one  of  the 
numerous  Yateman  family.  He  is  not  only  politically, 
but  also  financially  ruined,  and  his  love  of  liquor  is 
said  to  have  increased  greatly  of  late." 


From  the  Seat  of  War.  There  are  slight  daily 
skirmishes  between  the  rebel  outposts  and  the  Feder- 
al pickets  in  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri ;  but  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  hostile  armies,  within  a  few 
days,  is  confidently  predicted. 

Intercepted  letters  from  Price's  army  represent  that 
he  is  within  eight  miles  of  the  Osage  river,  near  Pa- 
pinsville,  with  from  18,000  to  20,000  men. 

The  Louisville  Evening  News  states  that  Messrs, 
Breckinridge  and  other  secession  notables  are  organiz- 
ing a  large  rebel  camp  at  Prestonburg,  Floyd  county, 
Kentucky.  They  have  a  force  of  15,000  or  7,000  men, 
whom  they  are  drilling  eight  hours  per  day. 

A  detachment  of  forty  men,  of  the  30th  Indiana 
regiment,  attacked,  without  loss,  300  rebels,  eight 
miles  from  the  encampment  on  Green  river,  killing 
five,  and  driving  the  whole  force  beyond  Bacon  Creek. 

The  Norfolk  Day  Book  contains  a  report  from  New 
Orleans,  that  Col.  Wilson's  Zouaves  were  attacked  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  inst.,  at  Santa  Rosa  island,  and, 
although  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  their  guns 
were  spiked,  and  all  their  camp  equipage  destroyed. 
The  rebels  claim  to  have  committed  great  slaughter, 
and  to  have  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners,  but 
admit  a  loss  themselves  of  forty  killed,  and  about  dou- 
ble that  number  wounded. 

Germans  in  the  Army.  The  following  is  given 
as  a  very  nearly  correct  statement  of  the  number  of 
Germans  in  the  Federal  Army,  from  different  sections 
of  the  country  :— New  England  200 ;  New  York  12,000 ; 
New  Jersev  2,000 ;  Pennsylvania  10,000 ;  Ohio  5,000  ; 
Indiana  4,000  ;  Illinois  0,000  ;  Missouri  13,000;  Min- 
nesota 500  ;  Wisconsin  2,000;  Michigan  1,000;  Iowa 
1,000;  Kansas  500;  California  and  Oregon  2,000; 
Western  Virginia  1,000;  Maryland  and  District  of 
Columbia  400;  Kentucky  500;  Delaware  100  — total 
59,000. 

A  Costly  Rebellion.  A  Leavenworth  (Kansas) 
paper  says  that  it  has  information  to  the  effect  that  one 
hundred  slaves  leave  Missouri  every  day  for  Kansas. 
At  this  rate,  should  this  rebellion  hold  on  for  a  year  or 
so,  it  will  need  no  emancipation  proclamation  to  make 
Missouri  a  free  State.  In  fact  her  manifest  destiny  is 
already  clearly  foreshadowed.  So  much  for  secession 
in  Missouri. 

Socks  fob  the  Soldiers.  Women  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  are  entering  with  alacrity  upon  the 
business  of  knitting  socks  for  the  troops  of  our  army. 
It  is  decidedly  the  fashionable  employment  at  present. 

A  Veneramlb  and  Patriotic  Stocking  Knit- 
ter. The  New  Bedford  Mercury  states  that  Mrs. 
Samuel  A.  Frazor,  of  Duxbury,  5s  now  engaged  in 
knitting  stockings  for  the  soldiers  in  our  army.  She 
was  employed  eighty-five  years  ago  in  knitting  stock- 
ings for  the  soldiers  in  the  revolution.  She  is  now  1)2 
years  of  age. 

Tin;  Arctic  Expedition-.  The  polar  expedition 
of  Dr.  Hayes  returned  to  Halifax  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  the  party  being  in  good  health.  Two  have 
died — August  Sontag,  the  astronomer  of  the  expedi- 
tion, aud  Gibson  Carrnthers.  Dr.  Hayes  reached 
Smith's  Strait  on  the  2lilh  of  Angus!  last  year,  hut. 
could  not  penetrate  it  with  his  vessel  either  last  season 
or  this.  He  wintered  at  Port  Foulke,  near  Capo  Al- 
exander, and  with  a  dog  sledge  reached  latitude  81 
degrees  85  minutes,  .May  18th,  this  year.  The  lati- 
tude attained  by  Dr.  Kane's  party,  in  1864,  was  82 
degrees  27  minutes.  Tho  resulls  of  this  last  explora- 
tion, if  any,  remain  to  be  staled.  Or.  Hayes  put  Into 
Halifax  for  repairs  and  water,  after  a  stormy  passage. 

J^=  In  one  of  the  Troy  pulpits,  on  Sunday  last, 
the  pastor  made  a  special  pravor  lor  Gen.  Fremont, 
whom  he  alluded  to  as  a  man' bet  ween  two  fires— the 
enemy  iu  front  and  a  uistriisl  till  and  slanderous  people 
behind.     |A  mistake — the  people  side  with  l''reinont.| 

I/isn  or  \  liissi\-s  GtJS  Sun*  IND  ElOHT  HOS- 
DHBD  LlYEB.  A  letter  from  Paris  slates  Ihal  the  Kus- 
siau  gun  .ship,  the  Nweltana,  lias  foundered  on  the 
coast  of  .la pan,  and  that,  all  on  board,  numbering  eiglll 
hundred,  perished. 


OBITUARY. 

A  vory  old  friend  of  fho  Anti-Slavery  oauiio,  (a  very  old 
friond  in  both  senses,)  M™.  Si.LL'  BBADFOBD  of  Duxbury, 

has  ceased  to  be  mortal.  On  Thursday,  tin:  10th  inst., 
having  alinOSt  completed  her  90th  year,  she  reached  that 
stage  of  life  which  we  call  death.  Ilor  husband,  tho  late 
Capt.  (ierslirtm  Bradford,  herself,  and  her  four  surviving 
daughters,  were  among  the  earliest  to  embrace,    and  the 

ost  steadfast  to  hold,  and  tho  moat  diligent  to  diffuse, 
tho  truths  taught  by  tho  pioneers  of  abolition.  In  aid  of 
such  truth,  they  gave  not  only  money,  as  others  did,  hut 

■lf-dcnying  and  persevering  labors,  and  the  ready  exer- 
cise of  their  utmost  social  influence.  Their  house  hasevor 
been  a  centre  of  reformatory  aetion,  and  a  chosen  resting- 
place,  not  only  of  anti-slavery,  but  various  other  depart- 
ments of  unpopular  truth.  It  was  early  given  them  to 
tho  corrupt  complicity  held  by  the  popular  churches, 
Orthodox  and  Unitarian,  with  slavery  ;  and  tbey  had  tho 
rare  courage  and  fidelity  to  testify  against  it. 

Mrs.  Bradford  gave  a  beautiful  example  of  cheerful,  se- 
rene and  happy  old  age.  Eminently  social  in  disposition, 
warm  iu  her  affections,  and  hospitable  alike  to  her  person- 
al friends  and  the  friends  of  truth  and  righteousness,  her 
attachments  and  lier  benevolenco  extended  also  to  the  ani- 
mal creation.  Her  heart  and  her  sympathies  remained  al- 
ways young.  Favored  beyond  most  persons  of  her  age 
with  bodily  health,  she  preserved  also  a  heaithy  frame  of 
mind,  looked  upon  the  bright  side,  and  sympathized  with 
youth,  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  modern  literature, 
and  felt  an  unfailing  interest  in  human  progress.  A  great 
lover  of  home,  she  was  also  a  "  keeper  at  home  "  ;  but  she 
will  be  remembered  and  missed  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends. — c.  k.  w. 


£^=  FRATERNITY  LECTURES.  ^£$ 

FOUETH   SERIES. 

The  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity   are   respectfully   in- 
formed that  tho  Fourth  Series   of  FRATERNITY  LEC- 
TURES will  bo  inaugurated  at  Trbmost  Tbmplb,  on 
FRIDAY  EVENING,   OCTOBER  18,  1861, 
on  which  occasion 

HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER 
will  pronounce  an  Address  on 

The  Rebellion  :  Its  Origin  and  Maik-Spring. 
To  be  followed  on  successive  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  by 
Lectures  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

October  22— JACOB  M.  MANNING. 
«      29— GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS. 
November  o— T.  WENTWORTH    HIGGINSON. 
«        12— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
«       19— WILLIAM  R.  ALGER. 
"       26— HENRY  WARD  EEECHER. 
December  3— FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 
»      10— DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON. 
"       17— EDWIN  II.  CHAPIN. 
»       24— WILLIAM  S.  STUDLEY. 
"       31— EZRA  H.  HEYWOOD. 
January  7— WENDELL   PHILLIPS. 


Organist 


Howard  M.  Dow,  Esq.. 


Doors  to  he  opened  at  6  1-2  o'clock.  Lectures  to  com- 
mence at  7  1-2  o'clock,  precisely. 

A  limited  number  of  tickets  (admitting  the  bearer  and 
a  lady,)  aro  offered  for  sale  at  $2  each  ;  to  be  obtained  at 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.'s,  No.  277  Washington  street,  John  C. 
Hayes  &  Co.'s,  33  Court  street,  D.  0.  Goodrich's,  302  Wash- 
ington street,  of  the  several  members  of  the  Fraternity  hith- 
erto having  tho  disposal  of  tickets,  and  at  tho  Tremont 
Temple.  ^^^  Oct.  11 

^3*°  A.  T.  FOSS,  an  Agent  of  the  American  A.  S.  So- 
ciety, will  speak  on  "Tho  War,"  at 
Newbury,  Vt.     Friday,     Oct.  18. 

Bradford,  "        Sunday,       "  20. 

Cornish  Flat,      "        Friday,        "  25. 
Croydon, 
E.  Vitlago, 
Brattleboro', 
Springfield, 


N  H    |  Thursday,  "  24. 
"         Sunday,        "  27. 


Tuesday, 


'  29. 


EEf  AID  FOR  FUGITIVE  SLAVES.— The  fund  rais  - 
ed  to  aid  fugitive  slaves  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  exhausted.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  to 
this  deserving  charity  aro  respectfully  invited  to  leave 
their  contributions  with  ITiASUIS  JACKSON,  HolUset- 
or  R.  F.  WALLCUT.  at  the  Auii-SIajsrj   ■:' 

^-NOTICE.--:'  a.   K.'~] 
Ohio,hasbeen    :  .  .  .:    ^igent  for  the  Anti-Slavery 

Standard  ;  and  is'fully  authorized  to  receive  new  subscrip  - 
tions  to  the  same,  as  well  as  payments  on  old  accounts. 
Ma  Brown's  address  is  288  Superior  street, 


JE^-  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homoaopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  tho  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Lnther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Mo. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
P.  M. 


PAKKER 


$40 


Sewing  Machmes^^ 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

rriHIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
I  Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheoler  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  and  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  and  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  the  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 

S^*  Sales  Room,  168  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1861,  3m. 

IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY. 
Report   of  the  Judges   of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 

Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
"Four  Farkeu's  Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  embracos  tho  couibinatlous  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
tribute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  aro  sold  from  $40  to 
$120  each.  They  aro  very  perfect  in  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  such  a 
mauwer  that  they  cannot  get  deranged.  Tho  feed,  which 
is  a  very  essential  point  iu  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  comploto.  Tho  apparatus  for  gu.iiring  the  length 
of  stitch  is  very  simplo  and  effective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  viz  :  there  is  no 
wlicol  below  the  table  between  tho  standards,  to  conio  in 
contact  with  the  dross  of  tho  operator,  and  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  Tliis  machine  makes  the  double 
lock-stitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridgfl  upon 
the  back  quite  tint  and  smooth,  doing  away,  in  a  great 
measuro,  with  the  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ac- 
count," 


J.    B.     SWASEY, 


\  Or i'ii -v.,  1 II  Sr  \tf.  StSBBT,  ROOU    LI. 


Diseases   of  Women  aud  Children. 

WM.  SYMINGTON  BROWN,   M.  1»..  and 
Mrs,  MARGARET  1*>.  l!KOWV     i 

H\\  G  opened  an  offloe    at    -T-l    Washington 
Bob  ton,  ami   will  devote  special   atteaUoB   to    tho 
trentmenl  of  the  a>bove  'leases. 
OSrae  Hours,  from  10.  \.  n>,  to  t,  r  u. 
Boston.  Oct.  ■!,  1801.  8m 


TR.ANSLKNT  IKUKHKUS. 
riniK  iubsorlbar  has  just  opened  house  N»,  Ti  Myrtle  st,, 

_L    for  t.lie  aeeominodation  of  li;insi,>;u   Mounters.      I'll,'  lo- 

,'iiiiou  is  :i  pleasant  one,  flithui  *  ftm  minutes'  walk  of  the 
most  oeatra]  portions  of  the  oity.  Every  oMttUm  win  bo 
made  [or  the  comfort  of  those  who  may  favor  the  house 
with  a  call.  Rooms  turatshod  with  or  without  board, 
Terms  moderate, 
Boston,  Jan.  7.  S.   NKWELL. 
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THE     LIBEK^TOn 


0  1 1  X  g . 


From  tho  Boston  Transcript. 

PEEMONT'S  PROCLAMATION. 

A   CHIME   FOR  THE   HOUR. 

Hoarkon  !  Borne  upon  tho  breezes  blowing  from  the  wa- 
kening West, 

Freedom's  first  deep  throb  is  struggling  from  the  nation's 
mighty  breast. 

Do  ye  hear  it,  oh  ye  people,  over  all  tho  storm  and  strife, 

Over  all  tho  clash  and  clamor,  sword  to  sword  ami  kiufo  to 
knife  ? 

Do  ye  hear  the  throb  prophetic,  prophesying  coming  life  ! 

Lo,  tho  very  heavens  are  brightening  *   Through  the  rifted 

cloud  I  see 
Glimpses  of  tho  mighty  Future,  promises  of  what  shall  be. 
Oh,  the  beauty  and  the  glory  !     Faint  and  weak  I  turn 

Dazzled  oven  unto  blindness  by  tho  dim  yet  certain  ray : 
If  the  dawning  be  so  glorious,  who  then  shall  endure  the 

dayT 
God  be  merciful !  A  nation  groping  in  such  dreadful  night, 
That  the  first  faint  flush  of  morning  palsies  all  its  powers 

of  sight ! 
God  be  merciful !  A  people  pledged  to  Liberty  and  Truth, 
Hugging  still  the  old  delusions  clinging  round  its  cast-off 

youth, 
Worshipping  its  olden  Idol,  grim,  unholy  and  uncouth 

Is  it  true  that  Christ,  the  Master,  walkod  the  earth  in 

years  agono, 
Having  ail  the  garb  of  Godhead  like  a  glorious  garment 

on  I 
Have  ye  heard  his  Proclamation?  "  Liberty  *  these  Isps 

proclaim: 
*'  Open    every  door   of  bondage,  open,    in   my  Father's 

Davo  ye  hoard,  and  do  ye  felter  I  Shame  upon  ye,  Chris- 
tians, shame  1 

*'  Nay,"  ye  say,  "  but  this  is  folly,  for  tho  hour  has  not  jet 

come.' 
Could  ye  in  His  presence  «ay  no  J    Would  not  your  white 

lips  grow  dumb 
'Neath  the  quick,  majestic  kindling  of  that  eye  whose 

ered  ken, 
Clothed  with  more  than  human  vision,  sees  tho  inmost 

thoughts  of  men 
Could  ye  say  so  ia  His  presence — could  y©  ?  would  ye  falter 

then? 
Oh,  my  brothers,   fling  your  flimsy  logic  to  the  mocking 

wind. 
Lay  in  dust  your  smitten  foreheads,  saying,  "  Master,  wo 

have  sinned ! " 
Sepulchre  your  guilty  weakness,  yield  it  to  the  pifcyingsods, 
Then  arise  and  front  the  nations,  face  the  hour  with  all  its 

odds; 
Rise  and  rally  to  the  watchword,  "  Duty's  ours,  the  Issue, 

God's." 
"—For  the  truest  cause  is  surest,  and  the  nation  or  the  man, 
Rallying  at  the  call  of  Freedom,  sees  Jehovah  in  the  van  ; 
He  it  is  shall  lead  our  armies  when  they  battle  for  the 

Right, 
Marshalling  his  own  grand  legions  to  the  brave,  victorious 

fight. 
Do  ye  see  the  signs,  ye  watchmen,  watching  from  your 

mountain  height  ? 
Ay,  the  dawn  begins  to  brighten !    One  great  venture  has 

been  east, 
And  the  deed  has  shook  the  nation  like  a  trumpet's  peal- 
ing blast  i 
He,  the  Hero  of  the  Epoch,  striking  Freedom's  morning 

chime, 
Foremost  of  the  generations,  standing  on  the  height  sub 

Sends  his  u 
time ! 

Link  your  hands  with  his,  my  brothers  ;  so  shall  dawn  the 

golden  year 
Spoken  of  by  all  tho  prophets  :  "  Lo,  the  Lord  our  God  is 

here 

Alleluia,  for  He  reigneth  !     Through  the  earth  the  chorus 

Every  bondman's  yoko  i"  broken, — praise  Him,  all  created 


i  adown  the  ages,  noblest  of  bis  race  and 


"vngs! 
^9b  i-  IIo  rcigikth,   Lord  of  Lords,  and  King  of 

But,  if  still  ye  shrink  and  falter,  witkthe  black  brand 

your  brow,  ^ 

Warding  off  His  blessed  purpose  with  your  impotent  "not 

now," 
Hear  your  doom,  oh   guilty  nation  ;   for,  as  God  in  heaven 

is  true, 
Though  to  His  poor  suffering  millions  Peace  and  Freedom 

shall  ensue, 
All  without  your  help  or  hindrance,  His  dark  curse  shall 

rest  on  you ! 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  Caroline  A.  Masos. 


From  the  Boston  Journal. 

OUR    COUNTRY'S    GUILT. 


Before  His  dread  and  awful  throne,  the  Righteous  and 

^^theJuat, 
Ho  thou,  my  bleeding  country,  lay  thy  forehead  in  tho 

dust; 
Fling  at  His  feet  thy  starry  crown,  and  humbly  lay  aside 
The  haughty  ensigns  of  thy  power,  the  robes  of  state  and 

pride. 
Let  the  coarse  sackcloth  wrap  thy  proud  and  lofty  form 

instead ; 
Upon  that  day,  let  ashes  strew  thy  tall  and  stately  head. 
Where  all  the  countless  hosts  of  heaven  their  shining  fore- 

heads  lay, 
Columbia,  low  in  the  dust  bewail  thy  sins  that  day ! 

A  few  short  years  ago,  oppressed  'ncath  England's  iron  rod, 

A  people   small  and  weak,  we  raised  th'  imploring  hands 
to  God: 

Our  cry  came  up  before  His  throne,  He  hearkened  to  our 
prayer  ; 

A  mighty  nation  have  we  grown  beneath  his  fostering  care. 

Than  ours,  beneath  th'  all-seeing  sun  no  fairer  land  may  bo ; 

Proudly  our  stately  cities  rise,  our  ships  ride  every  sea  ; 

Bnt,  woe  to  all  our  land  this  day  !  as  strong  we  grew,  and 
great, 

We  wronged  tho  stranger,   and  oppressed  the  poor  with: 
our  gate. 

We  have  heard,  with  smiling  lip  and  brow,  the  cruel  des- 
pot's plea, 

Who  would  spread  through  all  tho  glorious  West  tho  curse 
of  slavery. 

Long   has   God  borne  with  us,  but  now  has  risen  in  his 

might ; 
Has  come  with  gleaming  fire  and  sword  that  fearful  wrong 

to  right ; 
For  this  has  brought  us  low,  for  this  has  hedged  with  thorns 

our  path  ; 
Caused  us  with  heavy  hearts  to  drink  "  the  wiue-cup  of 

his  wrath." 
And  as  for  us,  we  can  but  lay  our  humbled  lip  in  dust, 
And  own,  in  penitence  and  tears,  our  punishment  is  just ! 
The  sword  within  their  hands  we've   placed,   who've  done 

this  treacherous  thing, 
And  tho  vipers  warmed  to  life,  who  now  our  fostering  bo- 
som sting  ! 
But  God  is  merciful  as  just,  we  shall  not  plead  in  vain  ; 
If  humbly  we  return  to  Iiim,  He  will  turn  to  us  again, 
He  will  lift  our  forehead   from  the  dust,  take  our  reproach 

away  ; 
His  mercy  lasts  through  endless  years,  His  wrath  but  for  a 

day  ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 

Wearied  and  worn  one,  stricken  in  spirit, 

Fret  not  at  feeling  the  gall  in  thy  lot  ; 
Seemingly  favored  ones  do  not  inherit 

All  thy  imaginings — envy  them  not. 

Think,  when  tho  battle  of  life  at  the  hottest 
Presscth  thee  downward  on  every  hand, 

A  truce,  or  a  triumph,  may  come  ere  thou  wottest ; 
Let  hope  ever  gird  thee,  imperilled,  to  stand. 

Faint  not,  nor  falter,  nor  whine  broken-hearted  j 
Thousands  are  fighting  in  common  with* you  ; 

Thousands  have  fought--  has  the  spirit  departed 

That  nerved  for  the  conflict  and  carried  thorn  through  ? 


For   tile   Oontfiv^ilioiiiilist. 

DB.   AHDEKSOFS    "MEMORIAL   VOLUME." 

The  senior  Secretary  of  the,  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has  just  pub- 
lished an  octavo  volume  of  402  pages,  purporting  to 
give,  as  fully  as  that  space  will  allow,  a  sketch  of  the 
history  and  chief  characteristics  of  the  missionary  en- 
terprise conducted  by  that  body,  in  its  half  century 
of  labor,  completed  a  year  ago. 

An  editorial  notice  of  this  book  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist regrets'"  that  the  relations  of  the  missionary 
churches  to  slavery  have  not  been  stated  as  freely  as 
those  which  they  sustain  to  caste'  and  polygamy." 
This  seems  to  imply  that  these  relations  have  been 
stated  there,  though  too  briefly.  The  fact,  however, 
is,  that  in  this  octavo  volume,  purporting  to  be  histor- 
ical, no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Board's  re- 
lation to  shivery,  or  of  the  numerous  and  important 
transactions  growing  out  of  that  relation,  except  the 
incidental  mention — in  speaking  of  two  deputations, 
which  were  sent,  in  1848  and  1855,  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  United  States  to  visit  the  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  missions — that  they  were  designed,  the 
first,  to  show  the  relations  of  those  missions,  and  their 
churches,  "  to  the  subject  of  slavery  "  ;  the  second, 
"  to  make  further  efforts  for  removing  the  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  question  of  slavery."  The  book 
contains  nothing  more  upon  this  immensely  important 
subject. 

Examination  has  shown  me,  not  only  that  one  im- 
portant class  of  facts,  most  seriously  affecting  the 
character  and  credit  of  the  Board,  is  carefully  avoid- 
ed and  kept  out  of  sight  in  this  volume,  but  that  cer- 
tain claims  made  in  it  in  favor  of  the  Board,  in  regard 
to  their  success  in  their  missionary  work,  are  in 
melancholy  conflict  with  existing  facts.  Since  the 
matters  in  question  are  suited  to  attract  the  interest 
of  all  Christians,  and  since  those  who  furnish  the 
large  sums  annually  required  by  the  Board  are  enti- 
tled to  know  that  which  relates  both  to  the  Board's 
faithfulness  in  labor,  and  its  success  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  labor,  I  request  permission  to  speak. 
briefly  as  may  be,  on  these  two  points,  to  the  readers 
of  the  Congregationalist. 

1.  The  facts  in  regard  to  one  very  important  depart- 
ment of  the  action  and  influence  of  the  Board  have 
been  carefully  left  out  of  this  volume. 

No  mention  is  made  in  it  of  the  fact  that,  during 
forty  years  of  the  Board's  half-century  here  com- 
memorated, the  action  of  its  missionaries  in  the  Cher- 
okee and  Choctaw  nations  was  such  as  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  habit  of  slaveholding  which  those 
tribes  had  already  formed,  and  to  give  to  that 
habit  the  strength  and  respectability  naturally  result- 
ing from  the  free  admission  of  slaveholders  to  the 
mission-churches  as  Christians. 

Again,  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  the  very  import- 
ant tact  that,  in  almost  every  year  from  1837  to  1860, 
strong  remonstrances  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Board's  complicity  with  slavery  were  made  by  some 
of  its  members  and  patrons.  And  it  is  equally  silent 
in  regard  to  the  very  significant  fact,  that  these  re- 
monstrances were  never  complied  with  by  the  Board, 
but  were  met,  sometimes  with  uncourteous  silenct 
and  neglect,  sometimes  with  the  mere  show  of  con 
sidcration  and  action,  sometimes  with  deceptive  eva 
sion,  and  sometimes  with  replies  compounded  of  so 
phis  try  and  fraud- 
Even  if  shame  at  his  own  large  share  in  the  com 
mencement  and  continuance  of  the  Board  in  this  un 
christian  policy  sufficed  to  keep  the  senior  Secretary 
from  a  full  account  of  it,  he  might  at  least  have  given 
one  page  to  the  bare  statement  of  facts  so  important 
as  those  above  mentioned.  That  he  has  altogether 
omitted  such  facts  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  book. 

2.  But,   bad  as   is  the   omission   of  one  important 
branch  of  the  Board's  history,  from  a  book  purportii 
to  give  that  history,  this  volume  contains  something 
worse,   namely,   a   misrepresentation  of  some  of  the 
results  of  their  missionary  labor. 

Nobody  knew  better  than  Dr.  Anderson  that  the 
Prudential  Committee's  declaration  (in  their  Annual 
lleport  for  1860)  that  "  The  Cherokees  are  a  Christian 
people,"  was  a  gross  misrepresentation,  not  only  un- 
supported by  facts,  but  contradicted  and  proved  false 
by  tue^sjatementre  spec  ting  the  Cherokee  nation  in 
that  very  Annual  Report  which  he  had  just  prepared. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Board  declared  the  21,000 
Cherokees  to  be  "a  Christian  people,"  if  carefully 
scrutinized,  is  found  to  be  this,  and  only  this.  The 
Board's  four  mission  churches  in  that  nation  contained 
136  Cherokee  church-members;  and  the  preaching  at 
these  four  stations  (one  of  them  holding  only  a 
monthly  meeting)  had  average  congregations  (church- 
members  included)  of  40,  60,  80  and  75;  making  in 
all,  saints  and  sinners,  Cherokees,  white  people  and 
colored  people,  only  255  customary  hearers  of  the 
Board's  preaching.  Rather  a  small  basis  for  the  dec- 
laration that  a  nation  of  21,000  persons  is  "a  Chris- 
tian people." 

It  is  not,  however,  the  smallness  of  these  numbers 
merely  on  which  I  rest  the  assertion  that  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee's  claim  in  regard  to  the  Cherokees  is 
a  gross  misrepresentation.  A  little  genuine  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  If  the  Board's  136  Cher- 
okee church-members  were  thorough,  zealous  and  ac- 
tive Christians,  no  doubt  they  would  exercise  a  strong 
influence  upon  their  20,800  countrymen,  and  do  much 
towards  giving  the  nation  the  aspect  of  "a  Christian 
people."  But  the  Prudential  Committee's  own  state- 
ment of  the  character  of  these  churches  in  another 
place,  where  they  are  urging  the  very  small  prospect  of  any 
further  improvement  among  the  Cherokees,  and  of  any  ad- 
vantage whatever  to  be  expected  from  continuing  the  mis- 
sion, throws  serious  doubt  upon  the  question  whether 
even  the  136  church-members  are  properly  entitled 
Christians.  Here  are  the  admissions  of  one  of  the 
missionaries  in  regard  to  the  discouragements  of  his 
brethren : —  • 

"  They  are  laboring  under  a  complication  of  disadvan- 
tages; at  a  great  expense — greater,  I  suppose,  in  propor- 
tion to  tbo  extent  of  their  operations,  than  that  of  any 
other  denomination;  shut  out,  at  least  for  the  present, 
from  adding  to  tbo  number  of  their  stations,  or  exchanging 
them  for  more  promising  Idealities;  regarded  with  jeal- 
ousy by  a  very  influential  portion  of  the  community;  with 
nr>  active  native  preachers ;  with  small  congregations;  with 
very  few  young  pcrnons  connected  with  their  churches;  with 
a  membership  that  has  not  materially  increased  for  many 
years,  and  with  scarcely  any  promise  of  future  accessions." — 
Ann.  P.ep.  of  1800,  p.  141)'. 

To  these  admissions  of  the  missionary,  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  add  the  following  on  their  own  ac- 
count, under  the  same  head,  namely — "  Difficulties  in 
the  way  of  further  operations  by  the  Board  "  :  — 

"The  proportion  of  tho  people  now  reached  by  our 
ministrations  is  comparatively  small.  The  audience  at 
l'ark  Hill  is  not  far  from  forty;  that  at  Fairfield  (a  month- 
ly meeting)  is  .sixty;  at  U wight,  it  is  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred;  and  at  Loo's  Crock,  seventy-fire.  Moreover,  all 
the  missionaries  preach  through  interpreters  If  it  were 
possible,  as  it  is  not,  to  procure  native  pastors  for  the 
small  churches  at  cacli  of  these  pliices,  the  people  could  not 
be  induced  to  support  them." — Ibid. 

How  deep  is  the  significance  of  these  admissions  1 
When  we  consider  that  the  missionaries  and  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  join  in  confessing  that  of  their  136 
Cherokee  church-members  (the  last  result  of  a  forty 
years'  mission,  conducted  at  an  expense  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars— §356,421)  not  one 
is  active  and  zealous  enough  to  preach  to  bis  own 
people,  in  liis  own  language,  the  religion  lie  is  assumed 
to  have  learned,  and  that,  if  such  could  be  found,  his 
(assumed)  fellow-Christians  could  not  lie  induced  to  sup- 
port him,  how  monstrous  seems  the  claim  made  by  the 
Prudential  Committee,  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Anderson 
in  the  volume  before  us,  that  "the  Cherokee  people 
have  been  Christianized"! 

These  admissions  of  the  Board  respecting  the  spir- 
itual destitution  of  the  Cherokees  are  well  suited  to 
remind  us  of  the  description  of  the  Laodicean  church, 
"  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked."  But  the  Cherokees  are  not  merely  "luke- 
warm"; they  are  actively  vicious. 


Not  only  are  they  determined  slaveholders,  not  only 
has  their  slaveholding  steadily  increased  during  the 
forty  years  of  the  Board's  labors  among  them,  not 
only  did  this  slaveholding  include  (by  Mr.  Secretary 
Trent's  admission  in  1848)  "cases  of  gross  cruelty 
and  oppression,"  and  laws  forbidding  the  teaching  of 
slaves  and  free  negroes  to  read  the  Bible,  but  the 
habits  thus  cherished  by  the  nation  out  of  the  church, 
and  by  the  Board's  missionaries  in  the  church,  have 
now  brought  forth  their  natural  fruit,  in  the  decision 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  to  join  the  rebels  in  their  war 
upon  the  United  States  for  the  extension  and  suprem- 
acy of  slavery.  Here  is  the  evidence,  which  I  find 
the  Transcript  of  the  1st  inst. : — 

"Tub  Cherokee  Nation  joins  the  CONFEDERATES. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  a  missionary  teacher  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  has  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  and  reports  that  the  Chief 
of  that  Nation  finally  succumbed  tit  the  secession  pressure, 
and  on  August  20  called  the  Counoil  together  at  Telequah, 
and  sent  in  a  message  recommending  the  severance  of  their 
connection  with  tho  United  States  and  an  alliance  with 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Council  approved  of  the 
recommendation,  and  appointed  Commissioners  to  make  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Southern  Government.  Tho 
Confederate  Commissioner  had  assumed  tho  payment  of 
the  annuities  hitherto  received  by  the  Cherokeos  from  our 
Government." 

This  action,  be  it  observed,  is  not  forced  upon  the 
nation  by  their  Chief,  but  forced  upon  the  Chief  by 
the  nation.  And  this  is  the  nation  which,  only  one 
year  ago,  the  American  Board  declared  to  be  "  a 
Christian  people  " ! 

This  last  shameful  conduct  of  the  Cherokees — mak- 
ing war  upon  our  nation  without  the  pretence  of  any 
present  ill  treatment  on  our  part,  or  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  us — has  occurred  since  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Anderson's  book.  But  the  union  of  the  Choc- 
taw nation  with  the  rebels  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
atrocious  war  took  place  earlier,  and  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book;  yet  Dr.  Anderson  has  the  hardi 
hood  to  represent  them  also  as  "  a  Christian  people  "  ; 
exceeding,  in  so  doing,  even  the  misrepresentations 
previously  published  by  the  Board. 

Not  only  did  the  Prudential  Committee  (in  discon- 
tinuing the  Choctaw  mission  in  1859}  make  no  claim 
of  Christian  character  for  the  Choctaw  nation,  but 
their  language  in  proposing  the  discontinuance,  and 
their  voted  resolution  accomplishing  it,  and  their  com- 
ments in  the  Annual  Report  for  1859  respecting  it, 
show  the  reason  to  have  been  something  altogether 
different.    Here  is  the  evidence. 

The  letter  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  proposing 
this  discontinuance  to  the  Choctaw  mission,  mentions 
as  its  cause  "the  unceasing  embarrassments  and  per- 
plexities" connected  with  that  mission. — Ann.  Rep. 
for  1859,  p.  140. 

The  subsequent  letter,  accomplishing  the  discontin- 
uance, .gives  the  formal  vote  in  regard  to  it  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Resolved,  1.  That  in  view  of  the  embarrassments  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  work  among  the  Choctaws, 
which  affect  injuriously,  as  well  the  labors  of  the  brethren 
in  that  field,  as  the  relations  sustained  by  the  Roard  to  its 
friends  and  patrons,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  discontinue  tho  Choctaw  mission;  and  the 
same  is  hereby  discontinued." — lb.,  p.  145. 

Iu  commenting  upou  this  correspondence,  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  admit  that — 

"They  have  felt  themselves  greatly  embarrassed  by  facts 
and  considerations  which  they  cannot  properly  submit  to 
the  public  eye." 

And  they  add,  immediately  after — 

"In  presenting  to  the  Board,  therefore,  a  letter  which 
has  closed  its  responsibilities  in  a  part  of  the  great  mission' 
ary  field,  the  Prudential  Committee  wish  it  to  be  under 
stood  that  the  whole  case  is  not  here." — lb.,  p.  143. 

This  is  mysterious  and  suggestive.  In  the  two 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee's use  of  this  very  peculiar  language,  they  have 
given  no  solution  of  the  mystery.  But  at  least  they 
have  the  negative  merit  of  having  refrained  from 
claiming  a  Christian  character  for  the  Choctaw  n; 
tion.  They  were  then  ignorant  (so,  at  least,  the; 
Secretary,  Mr.  Treat,  declares)  of  the  burning  alive 
of  one  of  their  Choctaw  church  members  by  another, 
without  prejudice  to  the  good  standing  of  the  latter 
in  the  Stockbridge  church.  Moreover,  the  Choctaws 
had  not  then  joined  the  South  to  fight  against  the 
United  States  in  aid  of  the  extension  and  perpetuity  of 
slavery.  Still,  the  Prudential  Committee  did  not  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  Choctaw  nation  had  been  Chris- 
tianized by  their  labors.  This  amount  of  hardihood 
was  left  for  the  senior  Secretary;  and  he  is  not  de- 
terred from  it  even  by  the  knowledge  of  the  shameful 
facts  above  mentioned. 

The  slaveholding  of  the  Choctaw  nation — contin- 
ued, with  the  Board's  consent,  during  the  forty  years 
of  their  mission — is  already  extensively  known,  how- 
ever little  regarded  by  the  corrupt  churches  of  this 
pro-slavery  American  people.  The  alliance  of  the 
Choctaws  with  the  Southern  rebels  will  soon  publish 
itself,  iu  the  tomahawking  and  scalping  of  our  citizen 
soldiers.  But  the  claim  of  Dr.  Anderson  that  such  a 
nation  is  "a  Christian  people  "  renders  it  indispensa- 
ble that  a  wider  publication  be  made  of  some  portions 
of  their  church  history — of  the  demeanor  to  each  other 
of  the  Board's  "converts"  in  the  Choctaw  nation. 
Here  are  five  facts  in  regard  to  the  Choctaw  churches, 
which  need  to  be  read,  marked,  learned  and  inwardly 
digested  by  all  Christians — especially  by  all  who  are 
asked  to  give  money  to  the  "American  Board," 
I. 

A  female  slave,  a  member  of  the  Stockbridge  mis 
sion  church,  (under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Cyrus 
Byington,)  was  burned  alive  on  Sunday,  Jan.  2d, 
1859,  by  the  instigation  of  her  mistress,  a  sister  in  the 
same  church,  who  was  present,  with  others  of  the 
church-members,  while  this  murder  was  perpetrated, 
The  victim  had  previously  been  tortured,  to  extort 
from  her  a  confession  of  guilt;  but  she  continued, 
both  then  and  with  her  dying  breath,  to  declare  her 
innocence  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  Another 
slave,  who  had  also  been  tortured  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, hut  who  also  persisted  in  declaring  his  innocence, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  being  burned  alive  ;  and 
his  dead  body  was  burned  on  the  same  pile  with  the 
living  woman. 

II. 

The  Stockbridge  church  soon  after  held  "a  big 
meeting "  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  No 
mention  was  made  in  it  of  the  recent  murder  of  one 
of  its  members  by  another!  No  objection  was  made 
to  the  recognition  of  the  murderers  as  Christians! 
No  charge  was  brought,  either  then  or  afterwards, 
(as  far  as  diligent  inquiry  has  revealed,)  by  the 
church,  or  by  any  member  of  it,  or  by  the  pastor, 
against  the  instigator  of  this  horrible  deed,  as  having 
violated  their  standard  of  Christian  character  ! 
III. 

As  far  as  diligent  inquiry  has  succeeded  in  reveal- 
ing, none  of  the  Board's  other  churches  in  the  Choc- 
taw nation  took  the  least  notice  of  this  transaction,  or 
scorned  to  consider  the  mere  burning  alive  of  a  slave 
(though  a  "sister in  Christ")  as  imposing  upon  them 
any  duty  of  interference,  discipline,  or  even  inquiry. 
IV. 

The  missionary-pastor  of  the  Stockbridge  church 
(if  Mr.  Secretary  Treat's  testimony  is  true)  gave  no 
report  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  or  to  the  Board 
respecting  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  or  the  neg- 
lect of  the  church  to  institute  discipline  for  it,  or  the 
neglect  of  the  other  mission-churches  to  make  protest 
against  the  allowance  of  such  conduct  by  the  Stock- 
bridge  church.  He  concealed  the  whole  transaction 
from  liis  employers,  the  Prudential  Committee,  and 
from  the  Christian  public,  who,  having  furniblied  the 
large  sums  annually  consumed  by  the  Choctaw  mis- 
sion, had  a  right  to  be  informed  of  its  "  walk  and 
conversation."  And  when,  afterwards,  he  received  a 
respectful  letter  of  inquiry  from  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett, 
of  Chicago,  he  first  Left  it  for  three  months  unan- 
swered, and  then  wrote,  "refusing  to  give  any  infor- 
mation or  explanation." 

V. 

After  some  months  of  further  delay,  an  anonymous 
letter  appears  in  the  Congregationalist,  (May  Bll,  1861 ,) 
wondering  that  so  much  stir  should  be  made  about 
"  a  dead  negro,"  and  alleging,  in  extenuation  of  the 
quiescence  of  the  Stockbridge  church,  and    of  the 


other  Choctaw  churches — 1,  that  there  is  no  more 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  Choctaw  nation  than  in 
Spain,  and  that,  on  matters  pertaining- to  slavery,  its 
citizens  and  its  missionary  teachers  have  to  conduct 
themselves  just  as  they  would  under  the  most  despotic  gov- 
ernment in  the  world ! — and,  2,  that  Mrs.  Harkins,  the 
murderess,  belonged  to  the  Pitchlyn  family,  a  family 
of  such  power  and  influence  in  the  nation,  that  any 
attempt  to  take  even  legal  measures  against  one  of 
them,  even  on  liis  commission  of  murder,  "  would  be 
simply  ridiculous."  (This  anonymous  letter,  with 
the  comments  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  may  be  seen  in  full 
in  the  appendix  to  a  recently  published  book,  entitled 
"Relation  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  to  Slavery.") 

The  state  of  things  among  the  Choctaws  thus  re- 
vealed is  well  suited  to  bring  to  our  minds,  by  con- 
trast, the  declaration  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
(p.  29  of  their  Annual  Report  for  1852,)  that  "the 
Choctaws  have  a  good  government." 

Has  that  nation  a  good  government  in  which  the 
burning  alive  of  a  human  being  by  mob  violence 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  civil  authority,  and  cannot,  be, 
made  to  claim  its  attention  as  an  offence  ? 

Is  that  nation  "  a  Christian  people  "  whose  churches 
utterly  ignore  and.  disregard  the  commission  of  such 
a  crime  by  one  church-member  upon  another? 

Dr.  Anderson  represents  the  nation  whose  past  re- 
cent history  includes  these  features,  and  whose  pres- 
ent position  is  that  of  unprovoked  war  against  the 
United  States  for  the  very  worst  of  purposes — as  "  a 
Christian  people  "  !  Whether  this  representation  is 
true,  whether  it  is  honest,  whether  it  is  just,  whether 
it  is  pure— whether  the  "  Memorial  Volume"  which 
omits  so  much,  and  which  perverts  so  much,  of  the 
actual  history  of  the  American  Board's  operations,  is 
to  be  received  as  authentic  history — let  the  Christian 
public  judge.  C.  K.  W. 

October  7th,  1861. 

The  foregoing  communication  was  written  for  the 
Congregationalist,  but  the  editor  of  that  paper  refused 
to  insert  it.  In  a  note  explaining  his  refusal,  he  says 
that  he  censures  the  silence  of  Dr.  Anderson  in  re- 
gard to  slavery  as  heartily  as  I  do ;  but  that,  "hav- 
ing condemned  that  silence,"  he  does  not  feel  called  upon 
to  say  more  about  it  at  present ;  moreover,  he  sees  no 
good  purpose  to  be  answered  by  further  comment 
upon  it. 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  proportion 
of  this  editor's  condemnation  to  liis  approval — both  of 
the  book  in  question  and  the  course  of  the  Board 
during  the  years  of  its  worst  complicity  with  slave- 
ry— has  been  but  as  one  grain  to  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  that  even  his  disapproval  has  uniformly  been  ex- 
pressed i  such  terms  as  to  conceal  both  the  extent 
and  the  true  character  of  the  offences  committed. 
For  example,  his  comments  on  that  feature  of  Dr.  An- 
derson's Memorial  Volume  to  which  lie  objects  are 
such  as  to  utterly  mislead  the  confiding  reader  who 
has  nof  seen  the  book  in  question.  When  he  faintly 
regrets  that  "  the  relations  of  the  missionary  churches 
to  slavery  have  not  been  stated  as  freely  as  those  which 
they  sustain  to  caste  and  polj  gamy" — who  would  im- 
agine the  shameful  fact  that  they  were  not  stated  at 
all?  And  when  he  further  says — "Silence  in  this 
matter  seems  to  us  both  less  dignified  and  expedient  than 
speech  " — who  would  imagine  that  these  gentle  terms 
were  a  screen  carefully  chosen  to  hide  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  a  course  of  action  covering  forty  of  the 
Board's  fifty  years ;  producing  many  hours  of  ex- 
citing debate  at  its  Annual  Meetings;  calling  forth, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  earnest  remonstrances 
against  the  policy  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
from  members  and  friends  of  the  Board  all  over 
the  Northern  States;  and  requiring  elaborate  re- 
ports from  a  dozen  or  more  Committees,  at  as  many 
Annual  Meetings,  to  explain  away  the  vicious  course  of 
the  pro-slavery  missionaries,  and  to  show  that  meas- 
ures of  active  reform  should  not  be  even  attempted  ; — 
what  reader  of  the  Congregationalist,  I  say,  would  im- 
agine that  the  mild  terms  of  criticism  above  quoted 
refiypred  to  the  fraudulent  suppression,  from  a  book 
purporting  to  be  historical,  of  so  large  and  so  weighty 
a  portion  of  the  genuine  history  in  question  1 

When  Mr.  Dexterfurther  says  that  he  sees  no  good 
purpose  to  be  answered  by  additional  comment  on  this 
matter,  it  is  instructive  to  remember  what  are  the 
faults  upon  which  he  would  deem  it  indispensable  to 
go  on  speaking,  shouting,  lifting  up  his  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  until  they  were  abandoned,  and  the  offenders  re- 
formed. If — instead  of  the  mere  burning  alive  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stockbridge  church  by  the  "  brethren  and 
sisters,"  without  even  a  subsequent  attempt  at  "disci- 
pline," and  the  mere  persistent  concealment  of  these 
facts  by  the  missionary  pastor  from  his  employers  and 
the  Christian  public — that  church  had  voted  to  disre- 
gard the  Sabbath,  or  to  strike  out  the  recognition  of 
eternal  punishment  from  their  creed,  and  their  mis- 
sionary pastor  had  tried  to  keep  this  action  concealed — 
Mr.  Dexter  would  never'  cease  from  protestation, 
warning,  admonition,  rebuke,  until  the  offending 
church  had  returned  to  its  faith,  until  the  leaders  in 
the  offence  had  undergone  discipline,  until  tho  offend- 
ing pastor  had  made  confession,  and  until  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  had  made  due  provision  against  the 
repetition  of  such  enormities. — Such  is  the  relative 
estimate  of  different  classes  of  offences,  in  the  mind  of 
a  minister  of  that  church  which  calls  itself  "  evangel- 
ical "  ! 

Prom  my  personal  knowledge  of  theeditor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist, I  feel  sure  that  he  would  scorn  to  practise, 
ou  his  own  account,  or  for  any  considerations  of  person- 
al advantage,  a  tithe  of  the  disingenuousness,  the  per- 
sistent attempts  at  deceptive  concealment  which  he 
has  now  (and  often  before)  practised  in  behalf  of  his 
church  and  its  auxiliary  propagandist  Societies.  With 
him,  and  with  many  other  well-meaning  ministers,  an 
impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  church  and  its 
customary  working  machinery  must,  be  supported, 
right  or  wrong !  The  ground  of  this  impression  is 
probably  the  taking-for-granted,  on  their  part,  that  the 
creed  of  their  church,  and  the  credit  of  that  creed  in 
the  public  mind,  are  of  such  transcendent  importance, 
that  no  other  interests  can  bear  comparison  with  these  ; 
and  that  whenever  their  credit  can  be  preserved  only 
by  deceit,  even  deliberate  and  persistent  deceit  is  less 
harmful  than  the  loss  of  that  credit. 

These  impressions,  held  and  acted  upon  in  behalf 
of  the  creed  of  the  church,  naturally  tend  to  slide 
into  practical  use  in  favor  also  of  tho  clergy,  and  of 
the  propagandist  Societies  which  assist  the  clergy. 
And  thus  it  has  happened  that  most  of  those  "reli- 
gious newspapers  "  which  call  themselves  "  evangeli- 
cal "  have  practised  the  same  systematic  dishonesty, 
in  treating  of  the  "  American  Board  "  and  its  opera- 
tions,  which   we  have   seen   in  the  Congregationalist. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rulers  of  the  Jesuits  ex- 
pressly permit  deception  when  the  credit  or  purposes 
of  their  church  may  be  promoted  by  it.  The  Protes- 
tant ministers  and  editors  of  whom  I  have  been  speak- 
ing would  shrink  with  real  horror  from  the  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  rule  of  action;  yet,  when  the 
emergency  conies,  when  the  credit  of  the  church  or 
of  the  "American  Board  "  can  be  saved  only  by  de- 
ception, they  (fojust  what  the  Jesuits  have  been  af- 
firmed to  do. 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  inquiry  whether  the  violations 
of  truth  in  question  -used,  be  it  remembered,  by  min- 
isters of  religion,  in  the  preparation  of  "religious" 
books  and  newspapers,  and  with  the  assumption  that 
true  religion  may  allow  or  require  such  methods  of  sup- 
port^are  not  really  tending  to  weaken  the  regard  for 
truth  among  our  American  people.  Must  not  the  fre- 
quent detection,  by  that  people,  of  "pious  frauds" 
practised  by  their  clergy,  tend  to  make  them  look  upou 
other  deceits  as  venial  1  And  must  it  not  tend  to  fix  a 
gross  and  distorted  idea  of  God  in  the  popular  mind, 
when  the  people  sec  those  who  assume  to  be  His 
ministers  using  deception  in  His  service'? — c.  it.  w. 


THE    ABOLITIONISTS    AND    SLAVEEY. 

Extract  from  a  Discourse  delivered  on  tho  occasion  of  the 
National  Fast,  September  '20th,  18(11,  in  tho  First  0on- 
giegathmal  Unitarian  Church  hi  Philadelphia,  by  W.  11. 

FiniKUBS,   Minister. 

After  fifty  years  of  silence,  a  few  humble  and  ear- 
nest voices  were  heard  speaking  aloud,  denouncing 
the  great  violation  of  the  Law  of  Bight  which  the 
nation  was  allowing,  and  warning  the  people  of  the 
deadly  peril  which  was  growing  every  moment  (hat 
this  violation  was  persisted  in.  At  the  sound  of  those 
voices,  publicly  declaring  what  every  man  knew,  and 
could  not  help  knowing,  in  his  heart  to  be  true,  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest 
consternation  and  rage,  A  price  was  instanlly  put 
upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  first  had  the  courage 
to  say  aloud,  that  we  were  breaking  the  Eternal 
Law.  I  will  not  pause  here  to  praise  th"  valor  and  ' 
the  faith  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  break  the  aw- 
ful silence  of  the  nation.  I  will  only  say  that,  noble 
and  heart-stirring  as  are  the  instances  which  we  now 
witness  of  a  generous  love  of  country,  there  are,  at 
this  hour,  no  purer  or  more  devoted  patriots  than 
was  the  little  company  of  men  and  women,  through 
whom  the  Freedom  and  the  Justice,  which  alone  can 
save  this  people  from  the  woe  and  ruin  with  which 
the  Slave  Power  has  always  threatened  us,  first  found 
a  voice.  I  will  make  no  further  claim  for  them  now, 
nor  will  I  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that,  if  they  had  not  spoken  boldly  out  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  great  wrong  which  we  were  upholding, 
and  in  warning  of  the  danger  which  menaced  us,  the 
very  stones  of  the  streets  would  have  cried  out.  In 
the  demand  which  was  made  for  an  instant  cessation 
from  the  great  sin  of  the  nation,  I  hear  not  so  much 
the  voices  of  private  individuals,  as  the  mighty  and 
irrepressible  voice  of  Nature, — of  Almighty  God  him- 
self. It  could  not  be,  it  was  impossible,  that  the  hour 
should  not  come  when  the  cry  of  outraged  Humanity 
would  be  heard,  startling  the  nation  out  of  its  dread- 
ful sleep.  It  lay  not  in  the  will  of  man,  but  in  the 
unchangeable  nature  of  things,  that  this  voice  must 
be  heard.  Those  through  whom  it  spake  did  not 
choose  it,  it  chose  them.  And  as  the  word  came  to 
them,  they  had  to  give  it  utterance  or  die.  A  storm 
of  violence  and  abuse  instantly  broke  upon  their  de- 
voted heads.  They  were  ridiculed,  reviled,  mobbed, 
put  to  death ;  every  avenue  to  popular  favor  was 
closed  against  them.  All  which  shows  most  convin- 
cingly how  much  the  nation  stood  in  fear  of  the  insti- 
tution of  Slavery ;  what  a  foreboding  there  was,  in 
the  secret  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people,  of 
the  evil  that  must  flow  from  it,  and  which  they  idly 
thought  to  postpone  by  never  saying  a  loud  word 
about  it,  vaguely  trusting  that,  in  some  inconceivable 
way,  Providence  would  some  day  interpose  to  relieve 
our  soil  of  this  dreaded  curse. 

The  object  of  those  who,  at  so  much  personal  risk, 
sought  to  awaken  the  country  to  its  peril,  was  to  ad- 
jure it  to  return  to  the  paths  of  Righteousness,  which 
alone  are  the  paths  of  security  and  peace;  and  not  a 
few  are  they  whom  they  have  enlisted  in  their  cause. 
We,  my  friends,  can  never  forget  how  heartily  be 
became  interested  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement, 
who,  in  his  day,  was  by  far  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
representative  of  liberal  Christianity  in  this  country 
and  in  this  age,  William  Ellery  Channing;  and  noth- 
ing that  he  ever  did  was  a  worthier  or  more  consistent 
illustration  of  the  simple  faith  of  which  he  was  the 
most  distinguished  advocate,  than  his  labors  in  behalf 
of  Freedom  and  Humanity,  terminating  only  with  his 
life. 

But  the  most  decisive  effect  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement  has  been  to  drive  the  Slave  Power  to  show 
itself  undisguised,  to  lay  itself  bare  in  all  its  malignity 
and  barbarism, which  it  has  done  by  a  series  of  outrages, 
each  more  atrocious  than  its  predecessor,  and  culmi- 
nating at  last,  as  it  has  done,  in  tins  wicked  and  sav- 
age rebellion.  The  advocates  of  Freedom,  in  their 
denunciations  of  slave  institutions,  have  always  been 
charged  with  dealing  in  too  violent  language.  They 
have  been  stigmatized  as  abusive  and  slanderous. 
And  yet  who  that  sees,  ami  who  that  has  eyea  can 
help  seeing,  what  the  Slave  Power  is  doing  at  this  mo- 
ment, can  find  terms  of  reprobation  strong  enough 
adequately  to  characterize  its  inhuman  and  barbarous 
character?  If,  at  times,  the  language  used  against  it 
seemed  too  strong,  that  language  was  hardly  uttered 
before  there  came  tidings  of  some  new  outrage  perpe- 
trated by  it  that  more  than  justified  the  burning  words 
that  had  been  burled  against  it,  that  indeed  made  those 
words  cold.  Indeed,  it  has  again  and  again  seemed  as 
if  this  evil  power  were  forced  by  a  resistless  destiny 
to  vindicate  the  veracity  of  those  who  have  denounced 
it,  to  prove  by  trampling  in  the  dust,  as  it  has  done, 
the  most  sacred  claims  of  Honor  and  of  Humanity, 
that  the  worst  that  was  said  of  it  was  true. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  whether  the  language  in 
which  the  giant  wrong  of  the  country  and  the  day  has 
been  spoken  of,  lias  been  justifiable  or  not,  one  thing 
is  plain:  for  the  last  five-and- twenty  years,  the  people 
have  been  learning  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  what 
a  foaming  fountain  of  insecurity  and  alarm,  of  vio- 
lence and  crime  and  blood,  the  institution  of  Slavery 
is.  What,  from  an  early  period,  has  been  a  deep  but 
vague  presentiment  in  their  mtnds  ;  what  caused  Jef- 
ferson to  tremble  for  his  country ;  what  made  Pinckney 
say,  that  if  slavery  lasted  fifty  years,  it  would  extin- 
guish the  spirit,  the  life  of  liberty  in  the  nation, — this 
prophetic  dread  of  trouble  to  come  has  slowly  ripened 
into  assured  knowledge.  What  was  long  ago  more  or 
less  dimly  foreseen  is  now  palpable.  Aud  no  man 
now  can  fail  to  see  that  Slavery  bears  bitter  and  dead- 
ly fruit.  What  misery  and  ruin  it  produces  is  no  lon- 
ger a  matter  of  doubtful  prophecy ;  it  is  not,  as  has 
been  so  often  charged,  the  wild  dream  of  hairbrained 
fanatics  ;  it  is  spread  out  now  and  shown  before  all 
eyes,  in  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  "shining 
o'er  with  civil  swords,"  in  the  ruthless  plunder  of  the 
national  property,  in  a  beleaguered  capital,  in  whole 
tracts  of  country  laid  waste  and  desolate,  in  women 
and  children  fleeing  for  life  from  their  burning  homes, 
in  the  blood  of  noble  and  brave  men  poured  out  in 
battle,  in  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  in 
the  heavy  weight  of  anxious  care  which  now  burdens 
ail  hearts,  and  iu  the  energies  of  our  young  men 
forced  away  from  all  the  honorable  pursuits  of  peace, 
and  driven  to  study  the  bloody  arts  of  violence  and 
destruction. 

But,  although  no  man  can  fail  now  to  perceive  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  between  the  Slave  Power 
and  the  present  most  painful  condition  of  the  country, 
still  it  is  not  yet  seen  as  it  might,  and  as  it  must  be 
seen,  how  direct  and  intimate  and  necessary  this  rela- 
tion is.  We  do  not  yet  appreciate,  as  we  might,  the 
irrefragable  logic  by  which  it  is  inevitable  that  pre- 
cisely such  effects  as  we  see  had  to  follow  from  such 
a  cause.  So  long  as  Slavery  is  suffered  to  exist,  no 
power  on  earth  or  iu  heaven  can  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  such  as  we  are  now  suffering. 


OCTOBER  is. 


MORE  ABOUT  TEE   CONTRABANDS. 

J  understand  that  an  order  lias  been  receiver!  from 
Washington  by  Gen.  Wool  to  send  there  the  "von- 
traband"  negroes  at  this  post.  This  is  a  blunder, 
and  tin'  result  of  misapprehension.  The  n-al  truth 
is  that  the  •' contrabands,"  so  far  from  entailing  an  in- 
cumbrance on  this  department,  by  their  withdrawal 
will  embarrass  its  operations,  and  imjxi.se  no  small 

expense  I'm-  the  hire  of  men  In  their  place.     Taken  as 

a  whole,  the  negroes  are  paying  their  way  admira- 
bly, and  instead  of  there  being  ground  for  appre- 
hending burdens  or  trouble  from  them,  more  are  to 
he  desired  ;  and  no  place  or  circumstances  can  be  se- 
lected or  imagined  where  fhey  will  be  so  comfortable, 

SO  free  from  Complications,  SO  sure  to  work  out  the  in- 
teresting problem  thai,  surrounds  their  condition,  as 
here.  They  are  contented,  because  they  arc  well 
cared  for,  feel  sure  of  protection,  and  are  a  communi- 
ty of  themselves.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  them 
free  from  entanglements,  ami  of  giving  the  problem 
the  solution  to  which  it  naturally  and  rapidly  gravi- 
tates here,  the  "contraband"  negroes  nIiouM  not  be 
sent  to  Washington,  or  anywhere  else.  Tltey  are 
well  enough  oil";  their  removal  would  inipo.se.  burdens 
on  the  Government,  and  complicate,  the.  question 
that  surrounds  them.  They  are  needed  here,  and 
their  present  employment  confers  positive  and  im- 
portant advantages  on  themselves  and  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  order  for  their  removal  has  arisen 
from  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  case,  their  num- 
bers, their  usefulness  here,  and  of  the  reasons  why 
their  situation  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  do  not 
look  for  this  removal,  for  the  present,  at  least. —  Cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune. 


T$j§=*  A  clergyman  iu  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  re- 
cently preached  asernjon  appropriate  to  the  times  from 
the  teat  Jeremiah  xii,  10:  "  The  cities  of  the  South 
shall  be  shut  up,  and  none  shall  open  them." 


Pair  Wakuiors.  In  Cleveland,  last  Wednesday, 
three  young  women  were  discovered  in  the  list  Regi- 
ment, attired  as  males,  having  enlisted  as  such. 

,*;j*    '  A  feminine  recruit  named   Mary  Smith,  lately 

enlisted  in  the  McClellan  Zouaves,  was  discovered  at 
Camp  Wood,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  On  Tuesday.  Mary  is 
said  to  be  intelligent,  good-looking,  full  of  patriotism, 
pluck,  and  aged  about  twenty-two  years.  Suspicion 
ae  I"  her  sex  was  first  excited  by  the  peculiar  wring 
of  the  dish-cloth,  which  she  gave  when  assisting  in 
cooking  the  company's  rations,  but  all  doubts  vanished 
when,  in  (he  distribution  of  "unmentionables,"  a  pair 
was  handed  to  llie  recruit  with  the  feminine  voice  lo 
tit  on.  lie  sal  down,  pinned  the  garment  to  bis  knee, 
and  began  lo  sew  with  the  expert.ness  of  a  professional 
seamstress.  On  being  questioned,  Mary  pleaded  guil- 
ty, and  said  she  wished  to  go  to  llie  war  to  avenge  the 
death  of  an  only  brother,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mull 
Run.     Miss  Smith  was  sent  to  Dayton. 

Ai'pkai.  to  MiNisn-iis.  We  have  received  an  ap- 
peal,  signed    "  11.    ('.    Winn,    Pastor   Congregational 

Church,  Genesee,  Illinois,"  for  one  hundred  young 
ministers  of  the  Doapel,  to  join  the  ranks  for  the  war, 
Are  they  intended  for  service  against  Rev,  Bishop 
General  Polkl  Mr.  Ward  is  raising  r  company  of 
laymen  for  service  In  Missouri.— ^sw  York  Christian 
Inquirer, 


MASSACHUSETTS   SOLDIERS  AS  SLAVE 
WHIPPERS. 

A  private  letter  to  a  Baltimore  journal,  from  Carroll 
county,  Maryland,  speaking  of  the  recent  expedition 
to  lower  Maryland,  says  the  presence  of  Col,  Cowdin's 
Massachusetts  Regiment  has  convinced  the  wavering 
that  even  Massachusetts  men  could  march  through  oui 
counfy  without  interfering  with  the  slaves.  "  I  know 
of  several  instances,"  the  letter  continues,  "where 
negroes  seeking  their  camp  were  whipped  and  sent 
home."  How  does  the  old  Bay  State  relish  having 
the  soldiers  apprenticed  to  this  base  business  '< —  Wash- 
ington Dispatch  to  New  York  Tribune. 

Now,  we  want  to  know,  and  the  people  of  the 
North  want  to  know,  by  whose  order  that  slave-whip- 
ping was  done.  If  Col.  Cowdin  gave  the  order, 
where  did  he  get  his  instructions  to  that  effect  ? 
Has  he  been  appointed  a  Deputy  Marshal,  or  does 
he  hold  a  Marshal's  commission  as  well  as  a  Colonel's? 
Has  he  authority  to  hold  a  civil  court  as  well  as  a 
court-martial  ?  If  not,  then  we  protest  against  any 
and  every  instance  of  such  transactions.  It  is  full 
time  that  the  War  Department  commit  itself  to  our 
army  as  to  the  course  that  is  to  be  adopted  toward 
fugitive  slaves.  It  has  been  altogether  too  vague 
heretofore,  and  it  is  full  time  to  have  a  "policy  "  in 
this  matter.  Gen.  Ben.  Butler,  sturdy  old-school 
Democrat  as  he  was,  and  bitterly  pro-slavery  as  he 
always  had  been,  saw  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
that  this  slave  question  would  speedily  confront  the 
war  powers,  and  lie  cut  the  knot  iu  his  blunt  way  by 
declaring  these  slaves  contraband.  But,  time  and 
again,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  chronicle  the  re- 
turn of  fugitives  to  their  rebel  masters  by  the  army,— 
and  at  length  we  find  a  Massachusetts  Colonel  not 
only  sending  them  back,  but  giving  them  an  admoni- 
tory whipping  for  having  dared  to  suppose  that  fi  ee- 
dom  was  to  be  found  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  ! 

Now,  if  our  army  is  to  be  a  slave-catching  posse, 
and  if  our  volunteers,  after  enlisting  to  support  a 
free  government,  and  binding  themselves  beyond  re- 
call to  the  orders  of  their  officers  for  the  term  of 
three  years  or  the  war,  are  to  be  drilled  in  negro 
whipping  instead  of  guard-mounting,  and  deployed 
as  negro  catchers  instead  of  skirmishers,  then  let  it 
be  so  announced  to  all  the  world. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  is  for  crushing 
out  this  rebellion  in  the  shortest  aud  surest  way, 
then  let  that  be  so  understood  and  proclaimed.  The 
Crittenden  resolutions  which  passed  Congress,  and 
which  are  so  often  quoted  by  the  sticklers  for  the 
letter  of  the  law,  declare  that  the  war  is  not  to  in- 
terfere with  slavery.  Interfering  in  favor  of  slavery, 
as  has  been  too  much  practised  by  our  army,"  is  there- 
fore as  contrary  to  those  resolutions  as  direct  aboli- 
tion would  be,  a  fact  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
advocates  of  that  platform  to  bear  in  mind. — Cleve- 
land (Ohio)  Leader. 


A   NOVEL  SIGHT. 


A  procession  of  several  hundred  stout  negro  men, 
members  of  the  "  domestic  institution,"  marched 
through  our  streets  yesterday  in  military  order,  un- 
der the  command  of  Confederate  officers.  They 
were  well  armed  and  equipped  with  shovels,  axes, 
blankets,  &c.  A  merrier  set  never  were  seen.  They 
were  brimful  of  patriotism,  shouting  for  Jeff.  Davis 
and  singing  war  songs,  and  each  looked  as  if  he  only 
wanted  the_  privilege  of  shooting  an  Abolitionist. 

An  Abolitionist  could  not  have  looked  upon  this 
body  of  colored  recruits  for  the  Southern  army  with- 
out strongly  suspecting  that  his  intense  sympathy  for 
the  "poor  slave"  was  not  appreciated,"  that  it" was 
wasted  on  an  ungrateful  subject. 

The  arms  of  these  colored  warriors  were  rather 
mysterious.  Could  it  be  that  those  gleaming  axes 
were  intended  to  drive  into  the  thick  skulls  of  the 
Abolitionists  the  truth,  to  which  they  are  wilfully 
blind,  that  their  interference  in  behaif  of  Southern 
slaves  is  neither  appreciated  nor  desired;  or  that 
those  shovels  were  intended  to  dig  trenches  for  the 
interment  of  their  carcasses  ?  It  may  be  that  the 
shovels  are  to  be  used  in  digging  ditches,  throwing 
up  breastworks,  or  the  construction  of  masked  bat- 
teries, those  abominations  to  every  abolition  Paul 
Pry  who  is  so  unlucky  as  to  stumble  upon  them. 
— Meinphh  Avalanche,  'Sept.  3d. 

ABOLITION. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  in  "  Words  to  the  West," 

in  the  October  Knickerbocker,  says  : — 

"  This  dread  of  incurring  the  name  of  '  Abolition- 
ist'is  as  cowardly  as  it  is  paltry.  Thorough -going 
courage,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  rather  inspire  a 
man  to  take  it  up,  out  of  sheer  defiance  to  an  inso- 
lent and  ferocious  enemy.  Just  at  present,  the  en- 
tire Union  presents  the  spectacle  of  men  afraid  of 
adopting  >  abolition '  views,  yet  itching  to  adopt 
emancipation  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  '  smash- 
ing the  South.'  Why  bother  about  the  word  'aboli- 
tion'  at  all  ?  Why  boggle  at  being  suspected  of 
friendliness  for  the  black,  or  of  belief  in  his  capacity, 
or  of  endorsing  amalgamation  ?  Why  not  sweep 
over  the  whole  intermediate  stage,  ignore  the  en- 
tire chain  of  arguments,  and  bravely  adopt  the  es- 
sential point,  of  freeing  the  slaves  for  the  sake  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  pestilent  nuisance  ?  Call  it 
abolition  or  thievery.  God's  work  or  the  devil's,  any- 
thing you  please,  but  let  us  have  the  negroes  out  of 
the  way.  Hustle  (hem  out  of  the  Border  States,  at 
least,  in  double-quick  time;  pay  the  loyal  Unicn 
men,  if  you  please,  but  out  with  them,  aiid  lose  no 
time  about  it.  Bring  Canada  down  to  the  Virginia 
lino,  forthwith  !  It  is  a  pity  to  see  men — brave  fight- 
ing  men — quibbling  about  'contrabands,'  and  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  War  driven  (unwillingly 
enough,  I  doubt,  not)  into  (he  meshes  of  a  decision 
as  to  the  disposal  of  tho  chattels,  when  the  whole 
country  should  have  the  decision  and  manliness  to 
settle  the  question  for  bim  by  acclamation. 

-  Men  nl'  (he  West,  ami  you  of  the  East.  too.  this 
war  is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  oll'eetimllv  abate 
this  nuisance  of  slaveocracy  by  removing  the  cause. 
Why  not  plunge  in  and  settle  il  al  once  1  Go  at  it 
bravely,  .iml  he  done  with  it.  You  arc  all  threaten. 
ing  it — why  not  do  it.  P 

'•  Abolition  —  for  the  sake  of  the  white  man  ! 
That  is  the  now  platform,  the  only  compromise  lo 
which  we  should  listen,  Do  you  wan!  to  wait  for 
more  Bull  Runs?  Well,  you  can  have  them.  But 
you  had  belter  do  as  the  enemy  does — strike  prompt- 
ly and   fear  not." 
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The  United   States  Constitution   ia  "a  covenant 
with,  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 


I2P"  What  order  of  men  under  the  moat  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  the  most  an-.toeratie  of  republics,  waa  ever 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  the  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  loss  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  the  chair  wf  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  tbo  owners  of  OD9 
species  of  property  Concentrated  in  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  the  eommnoity,  more  adverse  to  the  right* 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  ibe  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  ia 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it- 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  he  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quincy  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GAREISON,  Editor. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  EEFEEENOE  TO  SLAVERY. 

ABOLITION     NOT     THE     OBJECT     OF     THE     WAR. 

The  federaf  administration  is  misapprehended  and 
misrepresented  by  the  extreme  anti-slavery  party  at 
the  North  just  as  maun  as  it  is  by  the  extreme  pro- 
slavery  fire-eaters  at  the  South.  Both  one  and  the 
other  persist  in  representing  that  the  object  of  the 
government  in  putting  forth  its  strength  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  is  to  suppress,  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  At  the  South  the  general  dis- 
semination of  this  idea  has  converted  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  into  rebels;  at  the  North  it  has  a 
pernicious  effect  in  weakening  the  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  thereby  procrastinating  the  close  of 
the  war. 

It  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  Congress,  of  the 
President,  or  of  the  various  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, that  this  false  and  injurious  idea  has  got 
abroad  in  either  section.  The  declarations  of  the 
government  that  it  has  no  will,  intention  or  power 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  wherein  it  exists,  are  numerous,  explicit  and 
conclusive.  In  another  part  of  to-day's  paper  we 
group  together  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
official  statements.  The  first  in  point  of  time,  as 
well  as  in  point  of  conclusiveness,  is  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  11th 
of  February,  1861,  solemnly  protesting  that  neither 
Congress,  nor  the  people  nor  governments  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
legislate  upon,  or  interfere  with,  slavery  in  any  slave- 
holding  State  of  the  Union.  This  comprehensive 
resolve  was  adopted  by  a  Republican  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  resulting  in 
yeas  161,  nays  none.  If  the  Chicago  platform  con- 
tained anything  at  variance  with  the  principle  here 
enunciated,  that  platform  was,  by  this  solemn  legisla- 
tive act,  swept  away  and  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Then  we  have  the  fact  that  Congress,  at  its  close 
last  winter,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  guarantee- 
ing the  integrity  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
now  exists. 

So  much  for  Congress.  Now  for  the  executive. 
What  is  the  President's  position  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  States  V  It  is  that  of  a  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  States  themselves 
over  it,  and  of  a* corresponding  disavowal  of  any 
right  in  either  the  federal  government  or  Congress  to 
interfere  with  it.  We  find  him  pausing  and  hesi- 
tating, and  evincing  much  reluctance,  to  sign  even 
that  very  proper  law,  passed  at  the  last  session,  con- 
fiscating rebel  property,  lest  it  might  clash  with 
those  rights  which  he  regarded  as  sacred  and  inalien- 
able. We  find  him  also  disapproving  and  annulling 
that  part  of  General  Fremont's  proclamation  which 
declared  the  staves  of  rebel  masters  emancipated  ; 
and  we  find  him  on  all  occasions  making  the  most 
candid  and  explicit  avowals  of  his  determination  to 
observe  all  constitutional  guarantees,  to  enforce  the 
laws  with  an  impartial  hand,  and  to  respect  the 
rights  of  every  State  and  section.  No  man  can 
doubt  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
this,  as  in  all  his  other  positions.  Then  we  have  At- 
torney-General Bates's  letter  in  reference  to  the  same 
question,  recognizing  the  validity  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  including  those  affecting  slaves. 
The  sentiments  and  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
regard  to  the  slavery  question  arc  no  less  loyal,  no 
less  constitutional,  and  no  less  clearly  expressed, 
than  are  those  of  the  President.  His  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  fugitive 
slaves  at  Fortress  Mtmroe  puts  at  rest  all  doubts  re- 
specting his  fidelity  to  the  national  compact.  He 
declares  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  President  that  all 
existing  rights  in  all  the  States  shall  be  fully  respect- 
ed and  maintained,  and  he  issues  his  command  for- 
bidding in  the  most  imperative  manner  any  interfer- 
ence by  the  troops  with  the  servants  of  peaceful  citi- 
zens, or  their  preventing  the  voluntary  return  of  a 
fugitive  to  his  master.  An  order  of  the  day  of  Gen. 
Mansfield  in  reference  to  the  same  point  forbids  the 
harboring  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  quarters  and 
camps  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  Department  of 
Washington,  and  forbids  their  being  allowed  to  ac- 
company troops  on  the  march.  Finally,  we  have  the 
speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  a 
public  meeting,  held  in  Providence,  R.  L,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  in  which  he  lays  down  the  views  and  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  in  reference  to  the  war, 
declaring  that  "  there  could  not  be  found  in  South 
Carolina  a  man  more  anxious  religiously  and  scrup- 
ulously to  observe  all  the  features  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  slavery,  than  Abraham  Lincoln."  The 
administration,  he  said,  made  no  war  upon  Southern 
institutions.  They  recognized  the  right  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  hold  slaves  if  they  desired 
to  do  so  ;  and  they  held  that  it  was  not  the  province 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  .enter 
into  a  crusade  against  the  institution  of  slavery. 

In  the  face  of  these  positive,  repeated,  unquestion- 
ed, explicit  declarations  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  government,  is  it  not  the  very  ex- 
treme of  mendacity  to  assert  that  the  object  of  the 
war  is  the  extinction  of  slavery  ?  The  abolition 
demagogues  of  the  North  and  the  rebel  demagogues 
of  the  South  know  equally  well  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  the  assertion,  although  they 
persist  in  making  it.  The  design  of  the  one  set  is  to 
destroy  the  institution  which  makes  the  prosperity  of 
the  Southern  States;  that  of  the  other  to  destroy 
the  government  which  makes  the  prosperity  of  the 
entire  republic.  Their  criminal  madness  has  brought 
the  American  people  into  an  internecine  war  which 
disgraces  the  civilization  of  the  age.  But  let  not  the 
delusion  be  perpetuated.  The  administration  is 
not,  never  has  been,  and  does  not  intend  to  be,  in 
favor  of  directing  the  national  arms  against  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  but  simply  and  solely  of  pre- 
serving the  existence  of  the  nation.  The  Fremonts, 
the  Sumners,  the  Raymonds  and  the  Greeleys,  who 
would  fain  drive  the  administration  into  this  ruinous 
policy,  have  not  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  and  cannot  swerve  the  President  from 
his  fixed  and  unalterable  purpose.  The  people  of 
the  South  should  know  that  fact.  Once  knowing  it, 
and  realizing  its  truth,  the  delusion  would  fade  from 
before  their  eyes,  the  base  traitors  who  led  them  into 
this  wicked  rebellion  would  lose  their  power,  and 
with  it  their  heads,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  once  more  join  in  constituting  a 
republic  one  and  indivisible.  But  if  rebellion  be 
persisted  in  to  the  bitter  end,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  which  Northern  Abolitionists  pray  for- 
the  emancipation  of  the  African  race,  at  all  costs 
and  sacrifices.  What  good  man,  North  or  South; 
desires  to  see  such  an  event  accomplished  ? 

The  only  way  to  prevent  it  lies  in  the  people  of 
the  South  resuming  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  and 
recognizing  facts  as  they  arc,  not  as  demagogues 
represent  them  to  be.    They  will  then  return  to 

their    allegiance,   and  receive   tin1   protection  of  the 
general  government  in  all  their  rights.     Otherwise 


they  must  either  submit  to  see  their  cherished  institu- 
tion ruthlessly  swept  away,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
the  ultra  Abolitionists  obtain  the  preponderance,  or 
else  modified  into  a  sort  of  Mexican  peonage,  which 
would  suit  the  views  of  the  more  moderate  anti- 
slavery  people.  But  their  only  safety  lies  in  return- 
ing to  their  allegiance,  and  rendering  loyal  obedience 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
— New  1'ork  Herald. 


THE  IEISH  WOESE  OPF  THAN  THE  SLATES ! 

"  Of  course,  the  negro  slaves  of  America  are  far 
happier  than  the  poor  Irish :  these  black  creatures 
are  well  clad,  well  fed,  well  lodged,  well  cared  lor  in 
a  domestic  and  medical  point  of  view.  They  don't 
know  what  is  a  poor-house  for  their  kindred;  they 
are  never  transported ;  they  are  never  shot  down 
by  Negro-Orangemen  ;  nor  are  they  ever  doomed  to 
be  chained  in  gangs  in  foreign  islands,  living  on 
bread  and  water,  while  constructing  quays  and  har- 
bors, till  they  sink  with  labor,  torture  and  despair 
into  the  works  where  they  lie  buried  in  an  igno- 
minious death.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  for  the 
persecuted  poor  Irish  to  be  entitled  to  a  principle  of 
liberty,  if  they  cannot  enjoy  it?  The  wealthy  may 
and  can  derive  benefit  from  this  legal  freedom  ;  but 
the  mere  poor  are  certainly  excluded  from  its  pro- 
visions. Have  not  the  landlords,  beyond  all  contra- 
diction, the  power  of  expulsion  over  their  poor  ten- 
ants; and  is  not  this  expulsion  the  very  definition  of 
"the  power  of  life  and  death"  over  the  poor  de- 

fendauts  '?  Who  will  therefore'  deny  that  the  poor 
rish  cottier,  at  this  moment  in  Ireland,  with  his  life 
and  death  fairly  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  cruel  landlord,  is  in  a  worse  condition  and  is 
really  a  more  degraded  slave,  than  the  negroes  of 
North  America  ?  "—Letter  of  Reu.  Dr.  CahtlL 
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TO   THE  PRESIDENT   OF   THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Extract  from  the  pamphlet  just  published,  entitled, 
"  The  Rejected  Stone  :  on,  Ins u hue ct ion  vs.  Res- 
urrection in  America.  By  a  Native  of  Virginia." 
The  following  passage  is  part  of  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  : — 

Sir,  —  The  only  test  of  our  good  faith  in  the 
present  conflict  is,  that  the  world  shall  at  once  see 
inscribed  on  our  banner,  Immediate  and  Uncon- 
ditional Emancipation. 

1.  It  i3  legal.  Your  Excellency  is  sworn  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  therefore  you  cannot  even  consider  a 
measure  that  is  violative  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  The  Constitution  and  laws,  in  providing  for 
posssible  war,  do,  in  case  of  war,  at  once  deliver  up 
the  government  to  the  laws  of  war;  so  that,  to  follow 
the  Tetter  of  the  Constitution  in  times  of  war,  when 
military  law  and  advantage  demanded  the  contrary, 
would  be  violating  the  Constitution.  There  are 
times  winjji  the  Constitution  can  only  be  obeyed  by 
its  temporary  suspension  at  the  command  of  the  uni- 
versal and  necessary  code  which,  in  common  with 
the  organic  law  of  all  nations,  it  recognizes.  The 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  it,  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
people,  that,  in  each  case  where  it  was  suspended,  it 
would  have  been  unconstitutional  to  follow  the  ordi- 
nary provision  of  the  Constitution.  It  needs  no  dis- 
cussion to  prove  that  the  same  laws  which  take  from 
a  traitor  the  ordinary  form  and  process  of  law,  may 
deprive  an  institution  that  proves  traitorous  and 
deadly  to  the  country  of  its  ordinary  guaranties.  It 
thus  becomes  simply  a  question  of  whether  slavery 
stands  in  this  attitude  towards  the  country. 

2.  It  is  just.  The  South  would  destroy  the  Union 
in  the  interest  of  slavery.  The  nation  must  destroy 
slavery  in  the  interest  of  the  Union. 

In  the  interest  of  slavery,  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  country  has  been  destroyed,  and  some  arms, 
forts,  and  money  seized.  Is  that  all  ?  If  so,  per- 
haps the  account  between  this  nation  and  slavery 
might  be  settled  by  the  repentance  of  slavery,  and  a 
return  of  the  stolen  articles. 

But  it  is  less  than  a  centime  of  the  account  which 
this  nation  holds  against  slavery.  Years  of  usurpa- 
tion and  corruption,— of  insults  and  abuses  heaped 
upon  Freedom  in  whatever  form  it  tried  to  maintain 
its  slight  foothold  on  the  continent,  —  years  now 
summed  up  and  culminant  in  a  frantic  civil  war,  in- 
volving the  daily  expenditure  of  millions,  the  perver- 
sion of  the  means  and  powers  of  the  people,  the  sus- 
pension and  lasting  injury  of  trade,  the  reinstating 
of  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  —  more  than  all,  the 
death  of  vast  numbers  of  the  youth  of  America,  and 
the  grief  of  tens  of  thousands  of  hitherto  happy 
homes; — all  these  are  in  the  account  that  this  na- 
tion has  now  to  settle  with  slavery.  Can  they  be 
repaid  by  the  conquest  of  what  forces  the  South  can 
bring  into  the  field  ?  Will  it  be  enough  if  slavery 
should  at  length  agree  to  ground  its  arms  until  it  is 
stronger  ?  Can  it  be  settled  by  a  truce  of  one  or 
two  or  ten  years  ?  Is  the  balance  struck,  if  we  have 
the  old  Union,  with  the  old  causes  at  work  in  it,  to 
bring  forth  like  results  in  the  future? 

Justice  can  be  satisfied  in  that  alone  which  satis- 
fies Wisdom, — the  utter  destruction-  of  Sla- 
very, In  no  other  way  can  we  act  up  to  the  les- 
sons which  slavery  has  taught  us  of  its  own  blasting 
nature;  in  no  other  way  can  we  as  a  nation  obtain 
that  blessing  for  which  we  have  already  paid  the  full 
price  in  treasure  and  blood, — the  riddance  from  the 
accursed  evil  under  which  we  have  groaned  ever 
since  we  became  a  nation. 

This  is  justice  to  ourselves;  I  have  not  mentioned 
that  higher  justice  which  is  due  to  four  millions  of 
human  beings,  cruelly  deprived  of  "  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  which  our 
nation,  in  the  pure  aspirations  of  its  youth,  meant  to 
secure  for  all.  You  are  bound  to  stand  by  legal 
formulas.  Yet  I  cannot  forget  what  I  once  heard 
you  say,  with  luminous  words,  that  seemed  to  shine 
out  like  responses  to  the  everlasting  stars  that  then 
and  there  gleamed  above  you:  "  Every  man  that 
comes  into  the  world  has  a  mouth  to  be  fed,  and  a 
back  to  be  clothed  ;  by  a  notable  coincidence,  each 
has  also  two  hands.  Now  I  take  it  that  those  hands 
were  meant  to  feed  that  mouth,  and  clothe  that  back; 
and  any  institution  that  deprives  them  of  that  right, 
and  the  rights  dcducililc  from  it,  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  natural  justice,  winch  is  also  political  wis- 
dom." 

I  pray  you,  Mr.  President,  to  remember  that,  when 
the  laws  of  war   permit   you    to   restore   millions  to 

those  natural  rights,  every  day  that  they  remain 

thereafter  deprived  of  them  will  be  traceable  to  your 
own  door  ! 

3.  It  is  merciful.  Not  only  merciful  to  the  slave, 
that  he  should  have  this  cruel  and  galling  yoke  that 
binds  him  to  the  plane  of  the  brute  removed;  not  only 
merciful  to  us,  that  the  heart-burnings  and  animosi- 
ties which  hate  rent  our  land  should  lie  laid   by   the 

eradication  of  their  cause;  mil  only  merciful  to  pos- 
terity, that  this  fearful  and  irrepressible  source. of 
trouble  and  guilt  should  not  be  bequeathed  them 


but  more  than  to  these  or_to  all  others,  a  decree  of 
emancipation  would  be  merciful  to  the  South  ! 

Up  from  broad  and  beautiful  plains,  worn  out  and 
desolate;  from  undra'med  marshes  and  swamps,  who; 
very  wealth  has  turned  to  malaria;  from  the  locked 
treasures  of  gold  and  iron  in  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas;  from  the  eighty-five  thousand  white  adults  in 
Virginia  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and  the  even 
more  fearful  proportions  of  ignorance  in  more  South- 
ern States;  from  the  young  men  trained  to  licen- 
tiousness and  idleness,  whose  remnant  of  strength  is 
to-day  given  to  the  monster  which  has  ruined  them; 
from  the  tearful,  anxious  eyes  of  mothers,  wives,  sis- 
ters, whose  souls  know  the  agony  of  seeing  the  son, 
brother,  and  husband  the  easy  prey  of  the  tempta- 
tions that  cannot  be  escaped,— O,  from  all  these,  Sir, 
would  come  a  response  to  your  decree  for  Liberty : 
"  Merciful,  most  merciful  1 " 

There  is  a  weak  love  that  yields  and  indulges ; 
there  is  a  great  and  divine  love  that  spares  not  to 
smite  when  to  smite  is  best,— ever  giving  what  is 
wanted,  more  than  what  is  wished.  An  old  legend 
relates  that  in  the  court  of  King  Arthur  was  a  poor 
dwarf  named  Carl.  He  was  much  pitied  by  the 
king  and  his  court,  and  there  were  stern  orders  that 
none  should  harm  the  poor  dwarf.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed that  Carl's  mind  was  defective,  for  he  every 
day  went  about  the  court  with  a  sword,  beseeching 
each  knight  to  cut  oil*  his  head  with  it.  The  knights 
of  course  would  refuse  to  slay  the  dwarf,  who,  they 
supposed,  wished  thus  to  be  relieved  of  life.  At 
length,  on  a  day,  the  dwarf  stood  before  Sir  Gawain, 
and,  with  a  voice  full  of  earnest  appeal,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  "  Gawain,  canst  thou  not  love 
me  enough  to  smite  off  my  head  with  this  sword  ?  " 
Sir  Gawain  was  so  moved  by  this,  that,  in  an  instant, 
he  seized  the  sword  and  cut  off  the  poor  dwarf's 
head  ! 

Poor  dwarf  no  longer  !  The  evil  spell  which  had 
bound  him  in  his  misshapen  form,  until  one  of  Ar- 
thur's knights  should  cut  off  his  head,  was  now 
broken,  and  in  noble  and  knightly  form  and  guise 
Sir  Carleton  stood  where  poor  Carl  was  before. 

Ah,  't  is  a  great,  a  godlike  mercy  which  can  smite 
its  object  1 

And  there  are  dwarfs  upon  earth,  from  age  to  age, 
that  only  thus  can  have  the  evil  spell  broken,  and 
rise  to  their  full  stature.  Sometimes  these  dwarfs 
are  States. 

4.  There  Is  no  real  obstacle  or  danger  in  the  way 
of  it.  I  know  there  are  seeming  lions  in  the  path  ; 
but  several  pilgrim  nations  have  gone  that  way,  and 
found  the  lions  chained  each  side,  and  impotent. 
We  have  been  told  that  dreadful  scenes  and  vindic- 
tive actions  follow  emancipation;  that  the  negroes 
will  not  labor  but  as  slaves,  and  thus  become  idlers 
on  a  nation's  hands.     The  facts  bear  otherwise. 

There  is  yet  to  be  shown  the  State  that  emancipa- 
ted its  slaves,  which  did  not  at  once  rise  above  the 
stature  into  which  it  was  before  dwarfed. 

It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  Plight  has  ever  wronged 
any. 

If,  under  the  formidable  circumstances  which  now 
surround  our  nation,.we  should  fear  the  expenses  or 
the  labors  attending  such  a  step,  mark  how  Haiti 
stands  ready  to  bear  a  hand  to  the  holy  work.  The 
Queen  of  the  Antilles  sits  there  with  her  ungathered 
wealth  about  her,  her  spices  and  fruits  gilding  every 
wave  around  her  shores,  awaiting  the  ten  millions  of 
gatherers  to  whom  she  can  yet  give  a  hospitable 
home.  One  word  from  you,  Sir,  and  she  is  a  recog- 
nized sister  ltepublic.  Another  word,  and  whilst 
African  troops  march  on  to  see  that  your  decree  is 
executed,  the  aged,  the  women  and  children,  which 
we  can  scarcely  sustain,  are  borne  away  to  the  hap- 
py clime  where  no  fevers  nor  lashes  await  them. 

5.  It  is  the  only  path  to  a  real  success.  We  just- 
ly count  as  a  great  natural  fortress  against  secession 
that  mountain  range  stretching  from  Pennsylvania 
almost  to  the  Gulf, — whose  brave  and  hardy  inhabi- 
tants have  justified  Milton's  designation  of  freedom 
as  "  a  mountain  nymph"; — why  should  we  overlook 
the  millions  of  the  oppressed  stretching  into  every 
branch  and  twig  of  Southern  society,  who,  by  the 
laws  of  God,  are  our  natural  allies,  uuless,  by  our  in- 
humanity, we  drive  them  to  the  side  of  the  enemy  ? 
fe  it  best  to  have  700,000  fighting  men  of  the  South 
our  enemies,  when  we  can  make  them  our  friends  ? 
We  have  certain  knowledge  that  we  have  been  rep- 
resented to  that  class  as  their  bitterest  foes;  they 
have  been  told  that  our  plan  was  to  slay  a  propor- 
tion of  them  and  banish  the  rest.  This  falsehood 
has  been  systematically  and  carefully  circulated 
throughout  the  cabins  and  plantations,  and  justified 
by  the  most  religious  Southerners  as  a  necessity  of 
defence.  We  have  done  nothing  to  disabuse  the 
slave's  mind  in  this  particular.  'Consequently,  al- 
though here  and  there  a  knowing  negro  has  been 
able  to  do  this  for  us,  the  mass  has  been  deceived, 
and  is  working  most  devotedly  against  us. 

At  this  rate,  we  shall  be  defeated,  and,  as  I  think, 
deservedly. 

But  this  war  must,  as  now  conducted,  prove  more 
and  more  a  disheartening  one  to  our  people  and  our 
soldiers. 

As  at  Manasses  our  men  conquered  one  battery 
only  to  find  two  more  opening  upon  that,  we  all 
have  a  misgiving  that  a  victory  over  the  South  would 
ead  to  the  most  painful  complications.  We  must 
hold  on  to  our  victory  after  we  have  got  it,  for  it  will 
have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  elude  us.  It  was,  you 
remember,  a  difficult  problem  to  decide  whether  the 
wolf,  or  the  man  who,  having  caught  him,  had  to 
hold  him  fast,  was  made  captive  by  the  exploit.  If 
the  cause  of  the  hatred  of  the  South  to  the  North 
and  the  Nation,  and  to  frea  government,  were  re- 
moved, their  rage  against  these  would  still  remain  in 
the  breast  of  the  present  Southern  generation;  but 
for  a  generation  we  could  hold  them  quiet.  The 
hatred  might  even  be  transmitted  to  the  next  gen- 
eration :  that  too  might  be  held.  But  in  this  age,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  France  and  England,  feuds 
must  gradually  be  worn  away  before  advancing  com- 
mercial and  other  interests;  and,  with  the  root  of 
Disunion  plucked  up,  the  third  generation  at  the 
South,  and  perhaps  the  next,  would  thank  us  for  the 
painful  surgery  with  which  wo  saved  them,  and  we 
should  be  bound  together  by  all  natural  ties, — ties 
which  slavery  alone  holds  in  abeyance  now.  If  this 
fair  prospect  were  ahead,  our  people  would  forget  in 
its  glory  the  pains  ami  deprivations  of  the  present, 
and  go  forward  animated  by  that  faith  which  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for. 

Moreover,  the  many  disheartening  circumstances 
that  press  upon  us  now  would  be  removed.  To  the 
soldier  applause  is  sweet.  But  we.  have  heard  no 
plaudits  from  the  world  looking  on, —  none  from 
England^  or  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy.  They 
cried  Brava!  to  America  when  our  ballots  bore  you, 
Sir,  to  the  Capitol;  they  an;  silent  now  that  our 
bayonets  would  defend  your  right  there.  Wc  hear 
from  over  the  seas  only  cold  calculations  of  the  proba- 
ble issue.     The  civilized  world  stands  ready  with  an 

equal  welcome  to  either,  parly  thai  succeeds;    These 
cold  buckets  which  are.  cast  upon  a  conflict  so  aaored 

to  us,  we  have  invited,  by  placing    the.    issue   on    the 

lowest  piano  of  which  it  was  susceptible.     Your  own 

last  Message  did  not  even  suggest  the  word  slavery. 

But  this  could  not  be,  if,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 

we  rose  to  the  standard  of  right  and  civilization 


which  those  very  nations  have  uplifted,  and  up  to 
which  even  Russia  has  come  before  us.  We  our- 
selves have  from  the  first  held — bold  now  —  the 
power  to  decide  the  posture  of  every  foreign  nation 
toward  this  rebellion.  Apart  from  slavery,  England 
can  only  see  in  the  Southern  movement  the  pre- 
sentation to  our  own  lips  of  the  chalice  we  once  of- 
fered hers.  In  this  she  is  right.  We  are  wrong  and 
presumptuous  in  any  complaint.  But  the  civilized 
world  is  anti-slavery ;  and  if  in  this  war  we  did  but 
touch  the  hem  of  Liberty's  vesture,  we  should  be 
thrilled  with  an  inspiration  and  sympathy  which 
would  soon  make  us  every  whit  whole.  We  should 
come  in  contact  with  that  electric  belt  which  binds 
the  hearts  of  freemen  round  the  world,  and  up  from 
every  nation  and  clime  would  swell  the  vivas  and 
bravas  and  hurrahs  which  would  make  our  every 
soldier  thrice  a  soldier,  and  cheer  us  on  to  a  victory 
which  every  eye  would  see  already  written  in  the 
book  of  Fate. 

6.  It  is  thus  alone  that  your  Excellency  can  be 
faithful  to  your  parole  of  honor  to  the  United  States. 
You  have  nobly  discerned  that  your  oath  of  office 
required  you  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution at  any  cost.  You  can  hardly  fail  to  re- 
member that  the  American  people,  in  electing  you 
over  candidates  representing  all  varieties  of  opinion, 
declared  that  certain  principles  should  prevail  in  the 
government  of  this  country,  —  principles  to  which 
you  had  pledged  your  allegiance.  When  afterward 
the  alternatives  of  this  painful  conflict  or  the  aban-' 
donment  of  the  principles  on  which  you  were  elected 
were  again  and  again  presented  to  the  American 
people,  they  again  and  again  refused  any  and  every 
compromise  of  those  principles,  whatever  the  result 
might  be.  You  cannot  be  true  to  them  if  you  com^ 
promise  them,  or  fail  to  defend  them.  Slavery  ivould 
now  wrest  more  than  half  of  this  country  from  its 
allegiance  to  (hose  principles.  Either  the  Principle 
which  placed  you  in  office,  or  the  Institution  which 
is  in  deadly  grip  with  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Remember,  Sir,  that  the  people  did  not  place  you 
in  office  to  preserve  the  Union  merely  ;  that  they  had 
under  Fillmore  and  Buchanan  and  Pierce,  and  they 
might  have  retained  it  by  electing  Breckinridge  in- 
stead of  yourself.  But  not  doing  so,  they  declared 
that  the  Union  should  be  administered  in  the  inter- 
est of  Freedom,  even  more  than  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  conciliation.  To  that  end  your  honor 
stands  plighted.  If  any  peace  shall  come  in  which 
that  end  is  lost,  the  country  is  defeated,  whatever 
victory  its  military  arm  may  have  achieved. 

Can  you,  Sir,  preserve  the  United  States  with  sla- 
ver^ therein  ?  Will  slavery  ever  be  united  with  the 
principles  you  represent  ?  Is  not  the  effort  to  make 
it  so  akin  to  the  effort  at  any  chemic  impossibility, 
as  the  union  of  fire  and  water,  of  oil  and  alcohol  ? 

It  is  not  by  presenting  to  the  country  its  old  hulls 
riveted  with  steel  or  welded  with  fire  together  that 
you  can  fulfil  your  trust.  It  is  not  by  returning  us 
a  Union  in  which  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  ever 
to  elect  another  Republican  President,  for  fear  of 
another  insurrection.  That  would  be  to  restore  us 
a  country  bound  hand  and  foot.  If  Freedom  can 
alone  be  free  by  the  destruction  of  slavery,  you  can- 
not in  honor  flinch  from  signing  the  death-warrant 
of  that  system. 

In  the  ancient  Promethean  games,  each  racer  bore 
in  his  hand  a  lighted  torch.  The  one  who  first 
reached  the  goal,  with  liis  torch  still  lighted,  won  the 
prize.  If  he  came  in  foremost,  but  with  torch  ex- 
tinguished, the  later  comer  who  came  in  with  lighted 
torch  was  declared  victor. 

No  victory  in  this  war  can  be  a  victory  to  Ameri- 
ca, which  does  not  bring  in,  bright  and  burning,  the 
torch  of  Liberty, — ay,  of  African  Liberty,  as  far  as 
the  people  by  their  last  election  declared  that  they 
could  and  would  control  and  limit  it, — which  the  na- 
tion gave  you  lighted  to  bear  in  their  van.  And  if 
slavery  has  resolved  to  stake  its  life  on  the  wresting 
of  rights  which  the  people  have  irrevocably  denied 
it,  either  that  life  or  the  verdict  of  the  nation  must  be 
sacrificed.  Which  shall  it  be?  The  people  decided 
the  question  when  they  accceptcd  a  war  with  the 
South  rather  than  a  denial  of  their  principles,  and 
to  it,  unless  their  rulers  debauch  them,  they  will 
stand.  We  claim  of  you  that  you  shall  fulfil  Frede- 
rick the  Great's  definition  of  a  prince  as  "  the  first 
of  subjects,"  and  prove  it  by  being  the  last  to  yield 
the  standard  which  they  have  lifted,  and  of  which 
you  are  the  symbol. 

By  proclaiming  Freedom  to  all,  white  or  black, 
who  will  rally  to  the  defence  of  our  imperilled  ban- 
ner, you  are  told  that  you  will  make  enemies  to 
yourself  and  the  cause  of  the  nation.  You  may, 
Sir,  make  of  secret  enemies  open  ones;  the  serpent 
that  now  creeps  in  the  grass  may  think  it  safe  to 
come  into  the  path;  but  that  will  be  a  benefit.  It 
would  be  not  the  least  good  of  recognizing  a  direct 
issue  with  slavery,  that  it  would  be  a  better  detec- 
tive than  Vidocq  of  the  secret  traitors,— who,  whilst 
sentimentalizing  about  the  Union,  really  hold  it  as 
secondary  and  subservient  to  slavery,  and  only  re- 
frain from  mutiny  on  the  Ship  of  State  because  they 
hope  to  make  it  a  slaver  before  the  voyage  is  over. 

But,  Sir,  when  the  half-hearted  go,  the  whole- 
hearted arrive.  The  Albany  and  Columbus  cliques 
are  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  Garibaldis  with 
their  twenty  thousands. 

There  is,  honored  Sir,  a  class  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try but  little  known, — men  who  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  politics  and  parties  by  which  the  forces  of  a 
counti'y  are  usually  gauged,  because  of  an  enthusiasm 
for  Liberty  and  a  hatred  of  Slavery,  as  intense  and 
devoted  as  the  enthusiasm  for  Slavery  and  hatrud  of 
Freedom  which  the  South  is  showing.  They  arc 
men  who  have  sacrificed  the  fair  prospects  of  life, 
the  wealth  and  power  which  usually  absorb  men,  for 
a  truer  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  de- 
graded, even  against  the  nation  when  it  was  wrong. 
They  are  men  wdio  hold  their  lives  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  Justice.  They  stand  to-day  hand  on  hill, 
and  await  the  one  word  at  which  their  swords  flash 
out. 

That  word  is  Emancipation. 

These  are  not  men  that  require  to  be  waked  up, 
nor  do  they  need  a  long  drill ;  they  have  long  been 
wide  awake,  and  they  were  born  drilled.  Only  let 
that  countersign  which  Nature  wrote  on  their  hearts 
when  they  came  Into  the  world  be  uttered,  and  you 
shall  see  again  the  Scourges  of  God,  the  Avengers, 
the  Men  of  Destiny, — men  born  to  conquer  slavery, 
as  is  the  eaule  to  destroy  the  serpent  that  coils  about 
ils  nest, — sweeping  downward  from  every  plain  and 
hill,  riding  on  every  wind,  until  Humanity  is  avenged, 
the  Tyrant  and  his  host  overthrown,  and  Peace 
bends  once  more  her  blue  vault  over  a  happy  land, 
undecked  by  a.  cloud  of  wrong,  glorious  with  the  sun- 
burst of  impartial  Freedom. 

But,  Sir,  besides  this  resource,  upon  which  you 
have  not  drawn,  even  if  you  know  of  its  existence,— 
a  resource  upon  which  only  the  Liberty  which  in- 
cludes the  slave  can  draw, — I  believe  you  would  find 
that  the  people  are  generally  prepared  for  this  mea- 
sure. 

The  very  appearanees  of  division    and   disloyalty 

in  the  North,  which  may  intimidate  our  leaders,  mav 
well  be  considered  indications  of  a  growing  and 
bolder  feeling  anion;;  ihe  masses.  The  appearance 
of  activity  amongst  the  compromisers  is  an  indica- 


tion of  an  increasing  exasperation  amongst  the  peo- 
ple against  this  rebellion,  and  a  deepening  conviction 
that  a  blow  at  the  cause  of  it  is  neces  lary.  The  up- 
rising of  one  sentiment  is  always  attended  by  the 
excitation  of  iU  antagonist. 

War  is  a  swift  and  infallible  educator.  The  old 
mansion  yet  stands  at  Perth  Amboy  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  British  Howe, 
having  called  for  a  conference  with  the  Americans, 
met  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas 
Piutledge,  and  proposed  to  them  a  grant  from  Eng- 
land of  relief  from  the  taxes  under  which  they  had 
groined,  and  a  full  amnesty,  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms.  How  they  would  have  leapt  at  the  offer 
a  little  before  !  At  Concord,  at  Lexington,  every 
American  musket  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
before  such  a  proposition. 

Bunker  Hill  came :  wc  were  defeated  there. 

But  there  stands  the  monument  of  which  every 
American  is  justly  most  proud,  though  it  stands  on 
the  field  where  we  were  defeated, — for  there  the  gate 
of  compromise  with  the  oppressor  closed  forever. 

When  our  fathers  began  their  revolution,  it  was 
against  an  unjust  tax ;  its  removal  would  have  closed 
the  matter  at  once.  After  a  few  mouths  of  war,  its 
removal  and  many  other  privileges  are  offered  ;  but 
the  war  has  unsealed  a  higher  aim.  Our  fathers  re- 
plied to  the  compromise  proposition  :  No,  this  "war 
ends  only  with  the  entire  independence  of 
Am  e  rica. 

I  think,  Sir,  that,  even  at  this  stage  of  our  second 
revolution  against  an  internal  tyrant,  the  concession 
of  an  amnesty  to  slavery  on  condition  of  its  ground- 
ing arms  would  be  with  difficulty  obtained  from  the 
people,  and  that  the  indignation  which  a  few  weeks 
ago  would  have  been  allayed  by  the  return  of  forts 
and  call  for  a  convention  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
rises  each  day,  and  cannot  now  be  restrained  from 
the  natural  climax  that  will  sweep  the  source  of  all 
our  evils  and  discords  out  of  our  land  forever. 

Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  we  have  an  enduring 
peace ;  short  of  this,  it  is  difficult  to  see  even  in  a 
victory  anything  but  an  armistice  which  shall  be  the 
armistice  of  a  generation  of  cowards,  evading  a  task 
because  it  is  hard,  by  adjourning  one  thrice  as  hard 
to  their  children. 

Sir,  't  is  not  often  in  this  world  that  to  one  man  is 
given  the  maguificent  opportunity  which  the  mad- 
ness of  a  great  wrong  has  placed  within  your  reach. 

For  the  first  time  there  stands  a  man  in  the  Earth 
empowered  to  break  four  millions  of  fetters  from  the 
hands,  minds,  and  hearts  of  immortal  beings. 

What  propheth  tongue  can  tell  the  plaudits  that 
reach  far  into  the  procession  of  the  ages,  or  of  the 
free  glad  voices  which  shall  deliver  from  generation 
to  generation  the  name  and  the. story  of  the  lowly 
youth, — the  honest  laborer, — the  President  who  up- 
lifted a  race  from  the  dungeon  of  slavery,  and  cleared 
a  nation's  path  straight  to  its  sublime  destiny  I 

But  ah  1  see  what  a  precipice  stretches  downward 
from  this  sunlit  summit !  Far  happier  the  rude  boy 
with  his  axe,  unnamed,  than  one  on  whom  Earth's 
millions  of  eyes  shall  turn_only  to  remember  that  he 
could  have  saved  mankind,  but  faltered  and  failed. 

Woe  to  him  to  whom  four  millions  of  slaves  shall 
point  their  shackled  hands  and  say,  "There  is  just 
the  one  man  whom,  out  of  Earth's  millions,  God 
elected  as  he  who  should  have  power  to  remove  our 
yokes,  to  raise  us  from  beasts  of  burden  to  men,  un- 
sealing for  us  the  fountains  of  affection,  hope,  aspira- 
tion, which  the  Father  has  provided  as  living  water 
for  his  weary  children.  He  swooned  on  the  great 
moment. 

'  Blot  out  his  name,  then, — record  one  lost  soul  more, 
One  ta.sk  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  uotroil, 
One  more  triumph  for  devils,  and  sorrow  for  angels, 
One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God.'  " 

Woe  to  him  whom  Posterity,  reaping  its  bitter  har- 
vest of  agitation  and  affliction  from  the  dire  root  of 
all  our  evils,  shalWeme  tuber  only  to  curse  as  the  one 
who,  alone  of  all  men  in  the  history  of  this  nation, 
stood  on  the  moment  and  the  spot  where  it  was  legal 
and  practicable  to  pluck  up  the  roots  of  the  infernal 
tree,  but  who  failed  to  put  forth  his  hand  ! 

Mr.  President !  History  stands  with  the  blank 
scroll  before  her,  her  peu  she  holds  ready,  the  next 
word  you  must  dictate.  Shall  it  be  Slavery  or  Free- 
dom? 

THE  SLAYEH0LDING  REBELLION  — ATTI- 
TUDE OF  ENGLAND. 
The  war  is  but  beginning,  and  all  the  antecedents 
of  the  Northern  race  justify  the  belief  that  their  first 
efforts  would  be  the  least  successful.  They  have  en- 
countered one  single  disaster,  and  have  set  about  re- 
pairing it  with  the  patient  vigor  of  men  who  can  af- 
ford to  make  sure  their  next  advance  at  any  expendi- 
ture of  labor  and  money.  With  the  dignified  hu- 
mility that  is  not  above  learning  from  defeat  and 
danger,  they  have  thoroughly  fortified  their  own  cap- 
ital before  making  another  attempt  upon  the  enemy's. 
They  have  made  of  Washington  an  arsenal  and  a 
depot,  as  well  as  a  fortress.  They  have  collected 
there  an  immense  store  of  guns,  with  so  many  horses 
as  to  suggest  to  our  special  correspondent  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  means  to  win  the  campaign  with 
field  artillery.  If  the  new  commander  has  not  under 
his  orders  a  much  larger  army  than  his  predecessor, 
he  has  brought  it  into  infinitely  better  condition. 
He  has  certainly  checked  the  approaches  of  Beaure- 
gard to  the  lines  before  Alexandria,  and  could  prob- 
ably inflict  upon  assailants  a  severe  repulse.  If  he  is 
not  master  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Fort  Munroe,  he  has  collected  a 
marine  force  sufficient  to  render  the  passage  of  the 
river  almost  impossible.  The  physique  and  morale. 
of  the  new  levies  are  such  as  to  satisfy  even  the  ex- 
perienced eye  of  Mr.  Russell.  The  maritime  superi- 
ority of  the  Federalists  is  also  now  becoming  practi- 
cally manifest  The  hardy  seamen  of  the  New 
England  sea-board  are  entering  for  service  onboard 
the  gunboats  built  with  marvelous  celerity  in  the 
dock-yards  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  A  naval 
expedition  of  four  thousand  men  and  one  hundred 

Suns  has  left  Old  Point,  probably  for  the  coast  of 
forth  Carolina.  On  the  south-west,  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  are  likely  to  witness  the  advance  of 
an  overland  expedition  against  New  Orleans.  Gen- 
eral Fremont  is  said  to  have  been  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  this  bold  enterprise,  and  to  have  no 
scruples  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  negro  aux- 
iliaries. The  very  latest  news,  telegraphed  to  the 
steamer  at  Father  Point,  indicates  the  resolution  of 
the  Government  to  act  upon  that  famous  decision  of 
Congress  lo  which  the  President  so  reluctantly  as- 
sented. Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  Missouri,  and 
freedom   promised  to   the  slaves  of  insurrectionists. 

Thus  the  weakest  place  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  has 

been  converted  into  a  strong  trtr  dn  pant.'  The 
world  will  he  assured  of  the  tendency  of  the  -war, 
whatever  doubt  may  still  rest  upon  ils'  origin.  The 
defence  of  the  Union  will  be  publicly  identified  with 

the  liberation  of  the  negro. 

Bui  it  does  not  follow  from  these  premises  that 
'he   English    public   may   safely    d; 


minds    all 


ppi 


from  their 

nsion    as    lo   the    attitude    of    our 


t  towards   thai  of  the    United    States. 

Gen.  MeClellau  ma}    have  dissipated    the   illusion   of 
an  easy  victory  over  the  North.     The  Missouri   pro- 


clamation may  bring  the  Federal  cause  nearer  than 

ever  to  the  sympathies  of  the  British  people.  Yet  are 
our  rulers  by  no  means  to  be  trusted.  The  language 
of  their  organs— the  organs  of  the  ruling  classes  of 
this  country — is  that  of  a  spirit  malevolently  hos- 
tile to  the  North.  Thsy  magnify  every  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  reunion,  exaggerate  every  excess  of 
popular  feeling,  dwell  upon  and  distort  every  disa- 
greeable necessity  of  the  crisis.  In  vain  do  we  look 
through  their  columns  for  a  spark  of  just  or  generous 
feeling  toward  men — and  those  our  near  kinsmen — 
who  have  been  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  emergen- 
cy, and  are  exerting  themselves  with  courage  and 
fortitude  to  bear  up  against  it.  The  South,  on  the 
contrary,  is  treated  with  the  tender  consideration  of 
friends  and  relations  whose  faults  and  errors  are 
those  of  noble  blood,  and  whose  cause,  though  not 
stainless,  is  honorably  sustained.  The  following  ex- 
quisite sentence  was  published  yesterday  by  an  aris- 
tocratic and  ministerial  c  ^temporary :  "  If  the  seces- 
sion movement  were  free  from  the  taint  of  slavery, 
a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  recognition  by  for- 
eign Powers,  and  especially  by  this  country,  would 
be  removed."  Was  there  ever  such  virtue  in  an  "  if?  " 
That  which  is  delicately  called  a  "taint"  all  the 
world  outside  Belgravia  knows  to  be  the  body  and 
sou!,  the  flesh,  blood  and  spirit  of  the  secession  move- 
ment. Its  leaders  have  avowed,  with  a  blasphemous 
perversion  of  sacred  imagery,  that  slavery  is  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Confederacy  —  the  corner-stone 
which  the  builders  of  the  Union  would  fain  have  re- 
jected, and  did  at  least  endeavor  to  conceal.  Sla- 
very has  been  the  one  solitary  but  all-pervading  ele- 
ment of  unsoundness  and  danger  in  the  composition 
of  American  society.  It  has  baffled  all  endeavors  to 
confine  it  within  a  territorial  boundary.  It  has 
pushed  its  arrogant  pretensions  to  the  very  limits  of 
the  Union  and  beyond— claimed  to  pursue  its  fugi- 
tives even  to  beneath  the  folds  of  the  British  flag, 
and  to  imprint  its  devilish  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Mexi- 
co and  Cuba,  as  well  as  of  Kansas  and  California. 
It  had  become  the  irreconcilable  foe  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  indeed  of  civilized  society.  The 
men  who  are  now  howling  and  whining  about  the 
tyranny  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  brutal- 
ity of  Federal  mobs,  are  the  same  men  who  counte- 
nanced and  even  instigated  the  suppression  of  every 
Abolitionist  newspaper,  the  lynching  of  Abolitionist 
advocates,  the  violation  of  correspondence  suspected 
of  Abolitionist  sentiment,  and  the  prohibition  of  Bi- 
bles and  tracts  within  the  pale  of  negro  settlements. 
The  English  sympathizers  with  these  apologists  of 
barbarism  now  taunt  us,  through  the  columns  of 
fashionable  journals,  with  the  "  practical  result  of 
American  Democracy  "  as  no  better  than  the  rei<j"--'~ 
of  King  Bomba.  The  extravagance  of  '  "  .  ;-.^rdi- 
ty  indicates  a  proportionate  depth  bt  malignity. 
None  but  those  who  profoundly  hate  the  liberty  that 
is  for  the  moment  obscured  could  thus  madly  revile 
the  men  who  have  drawn  swords  in  defence  of  the 
veiled  idol.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  they  who 
thus  bespatter  the  image  they  profess  to  reverence 
would,  if  they  dared,  make  close  alliance  with  its 
sacreligious  assailants. — London  Morning  Star. 


HON.  GE0EGE  M.  DALLAS  ON  THE  WAE. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
Hon.  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  the  orator  of  the  day,  said : — 

"  1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  fellow-citizens,  frank- 
ly be  it  said,  there  cannot  be  found  in  the  sacred 
instrument  on  which  my  comments  have  been  made, 
one  word  giving  warrant  by  any  process  for  its  own 
extinction.  It  was  not  born  to  die.  No  functionary, 
no  State,  no  Congress,  no  combination  of  communi- 
ties or  individuals,  is  authorized  To~~mutilate  the 
Union  or  kill  the  Constitution.  That  is  ; 
which,  like  parricide  in  Solon's  day,  is  treated  i 
inconceivable.  We  hear  of  Couveurions,  Consulta- 
tions, Conferences  and  Compromises;  they  are  the 
vague  and  fluttering  devices  of  anxious  philan- 
thropy ;  but,  unless  the  fifth  article  had  been  strictly 
pursued,  which  we  all  know  now  to  be  impossible, 
these  expedients  are  utterly  inapplicable  and  fruit- 
less. For  remember,  this  provision — not,  in  fact, 
designed  to  destroy,  but  to  strengthen — enunciates 
the  necessity,  before  the  slightest  alteration  can  be 
attempted,  that,  frst,  two-thi7-ds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  shall  unite  in  proposing  it;  or, second,  that 
the  Legislatures  of  tico-thirds  of  the  several  States 
shall  apply  for  a  General  Convention,  and,  third, 
that  whatever  change  may  be  contemplated,  whether 
by  two-thirds  of  both  Congressional  Chambers,  or 
by  two-thirds  of  the  State  Legislatures,  must  wholly 
fail,  uuless  it  be  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures or  Conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
The  mere  recital  shows  the  futility,  if  not  imprac- 
ticability, into  which  the  tempestuous  course  of 
events  have  paralyzed  this  article.  No !  fellow- 
citizens,  you  have  not  the  power  to  abandon  your 
Constitution. 

2.  But  if  you  had  the  power,  what  then?  Need 
I  say  that,  without  being  recreant  to  all  your  ante- 
cedents, its  exercise  is  precluded  by  the.  boasted 
attitude  and  armor  of  those  who  demand  it ?  The 
towering  front  of  armed  and  contumelious  rebellion 
is  uot  the  presence  in  which  concession  is  possible. 
Give  up  the  Constitution,  rupture  the  Union,  burn 
the  air  hives  of  your  glorious  history,  and  open 
wide  the  llood-gates  of  disaster  upon  the  country, 
if  such  can  be  your  choice,  but  never  do  it  in  sub- 
servient meekness  to  envenomed  opprobrium,  or 
while  listening  to  the  roar  of  our  enemy's  cannon. 
The  stigma  of  an  act  so  groveling,  dastardly  and 
degenerate  as  that — so  utterly  un-American — would 
cover  us  for  ages  as  with  a  poisoned  pall !  Fellow- 
citizens,  there  are  formidable  batteries  frowning  at 
Manassas;  behind  them  gleam  imdisoriminating  ha- 
tred and  scorn,  sharpening  every  sword  ami  speed- 
ing every  bullet;  we  would  ecase  to  be  men  it'  we 
crouched  to  either. 

In  this  war.  then,  there  is  really  no  alternative 
for  loyal  Constitutionalists.  Tn  the  explicit  language 
of  the  unanimously  adopted  resolution  oi'  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, it  was  forced  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.     Retrospective  narrative,  therefore, 

would  bo  alike  tedious  and  useless.  It  is  on  our 
hands.  Wc  sec  it,  hoar  it,  fool  it.  Our  fathers, 
brothers  and  sons  are  falling  in  hecatombs,  sac- 
rificed to  its  fury.  Every  breeze  comes  laden  with 
its  changing  incidents. its  alanns.its  hopes,  its  gloom, 
its  taunts,  its  cheers,  its  covert  slaving,  and  its  open 
struggles.  The  gates  o\'  Janus  are  expanded  wide. 
No  room  now  led  tin-  diplomacy  of  any  sort;  none 
for  soothing  words  of  remonstrance.  Fight  wo 
must;  light  o  rex'ixmv,  those  whom  we  have  here- 
tofore fostered  and  taught  how  to  tight,  drive  them 
from  the  infatuated  and  patricidal  purpose  of  de- 
stroying their  own  country,  and  pause  Only  when 
that  country,  ils  Union  and  Constitution,  are  inac- 
cessible to  outrage." 

)\-  j      "  IVrley  "     closes    one    of    his     letlers    from 

Washington  to  the  Boston  Journal  with  this  sen- 
tence;  "  .V  t'cw  doses  of  Fremont's  proclamations 
would  prove  mortalt  and  scatter  the  rebels  to  their 
homos  and  peculiar  institutions."  So  think  the  peo- 
ple generally. 
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BAKBAKOUS  TREATMENT  OF  FEDEEAL 
PRISONERS. 
Capt.  Henry  Allen,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Government  schooner  William  0.  Atwater,  when 
she  was  captured  by  a  rebel  craft  called  the  Spray, 
on  the  I  Oth  of  May  last,  off  Cedar  Keys,  Florida, 
arrived  in  New  York  yesterday,  having,  together 
with  his  son,  been  a  prisoner  in  the  COCKpil  of  his 
own  vessel,  at  Apalauhieola,  for  a  period  of  four 
months.  From  Capt.  Allen's  statement,  which  we 
find  in  the  New  York  Herald,  it  appears  that  the 
rebels  who  came  under  his  immediate  observation 
are  the  most  cowardly  and  barbarous  set  of  scoun- 
drels in  the  world.  "The  following  is  the  statement 
of  the  Captain  : — 

"  The  schooner  William  C.  Atwater,  of  which  I 
■was  the  captain,  belonged  to  Now  Haven,  and  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Government  at  the  time  of  her 
capture  by  the  rebel  steamer  Spray.  The  crew  of 
my  schooner  numbered  eight  men.  We  arrived  off 
Cedar  Keys,  Florida,  on  the  10th  of  May,  on  which 
day  we  were  captured  by  the  Spray,  which  had  on 
board  thirty-one  men  armed  to  the  teeth  with  bowie- 
knives,  revolvers,  muskets  with  bayonets,  &e.  The 
captors  took  us  to  Apalaehieola,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  13th  of  May,  when  myself  and  crew  were 
placed  in  confinement  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Atwater, 
and  a  strong  guard  set  over  us.  The  rebels  treated 
us  in  a  shocking  manner.  Sometimes  they  would 
come  aboard  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  pull  me  out 
of  my  bed,  and  offer  all  sorts  of  indignities  tome. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  several  of  them  came 
frantically  in,  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication 
where  I  was  sleeping,  dragged  me  up  on  deck,  bran- 
dished knives,  bayonets  and  other  weapons  over  my 
head,  and  threatened  me  with  instant  death.  One 
of  them  struck  me  in  the  cheek  with  a  bayonet, 
wounding  me  slightly,  while  others,  carrying  ropes 
in  their  hands,  shouted  out,  '  Hang  the  Yankee  son 
ot'  a  b — h,  ho  must  never  see  the  North  again.' 
They  did  not,  however,  carry  their  threats  into  exe- 
cution, and  after  they  had  amused  themselves  at  my 
expense  for  some  time  longer,  I  was  again  placed  in 
confinement. 

We  were  often  left  three  and  four  days  without  a 
morsel  of  food  of  any  kind,  and  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  we  had  was  by  catching  catfish  and 
cooking  them  by  stealth ;  for  the  rebels  would  not 
allow  us  to  go  into  the  galley  or  to  light  a  fire. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
rebels  on  board  keeping  guard.  During  the  four 
months  that  we  were  prisoners,  I  never  saw  a  sober 
man  among  them.  When  1  arrived  at  Apalaehieola, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  the  rebels  got  news  that  the 
Crusader  was  coming  from  Key  West  to  attack  them, 
upon  which  they  immediately  provided  themselves 
with  a  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  four  or 
five  boxes  of  shavings,  in  order,  they  said,  to  burn 
me  and  my  vessel  up  if  the  anticipated  attack 
should  take  place. 

Finally,  I  was  taken  to  Richmond  and  placed  in 
the  lower  prison,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Twelfth  streets.  They  said  as  I  was  an  "  alien  " 
enemy,  they  would  place  me  there  for  safe  keeping. 
I  was  imprisoned  here  on  the  lower  floor,  among  a 
parcel  of  dilapidated  machinery  and  filth  of  every 
kind.  I  begged  of  Capt.  Gibbs,  who  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  place,  not  to  keep  me  in  such  a 
filthy  hole,  and  besought  him  to  allow  me  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  Gen.  Winder.  This  last  request  was 
conceded  to  me,  and  I  told  the  General  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  been  treated.  His  reply  was 
*'  Do  you  want  to  be  treated  better  than  all  the 
others"?  You  have  the  crew  of  the  Savannah  in 
New  York  in  irons,  and  we  are  going  to  treat  you 
in  the  same  way."  The  General  also  remarked  that 
he  was  sorry  he  had  not  a  worse  place  to  put  me  in. 
However,  through  the  influence  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  I  was  not  again  shut  up  in  the  prison,  having 
been  placed  in  a  private  house,  where  I  was  con- 
fined all  the  time.  Finally,  I  was  taken  before  the 
Attorney  General  at  Richmond,  and  he  released  me, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  (as  I  had  destroyed  my 
charter  party  privately,  before  the  rebels  could  get 
hold  of  it)  there  were  no  just  grounds  for  detaining 
me.  At  the  time  the  Atwater  was  captured,  she 
■was  in  ballast,  and  proceeding  to  Tortugas  for  lum- 
ber. Thankful  to  Providence  for  having  got  off  so 
easily,  I  at  once  commenced  my  journey  to  New 
York.  All  along  the  route,  the  rebels  made  me 
come  out  on  the  platform  of  the  cars,  whenever  a 
stoppage  was  made,  to  exhibit  myself  to  excited  and 
„depraved-looking  mobs,  who  hooted  me  and  thrcat- 
^•Saas^fi^Tfc  '    three  meals  during  my 

joBTiS^ff&m   Apa  Richmond.     They 

■would "not  evi  q  ■■■"■e  of  my  crew, 

whom  1  had  along  wi  .    hing,  as  they  said 

they  wanted  to  starve  us  to  death,  and  they  did  not 
want  us  to  ever  see  the  North  again. 

I  arrived  in  New  York  October  7th,  and  must  say 
that  I  have  never  spent  four  such  miserable  months 
in  my  life  as  those  in  which  I  was  subjected  to  the 
1  tender  mercies '  of  the  rebels." 


Though  all  this  may  be  true,  yet  judging  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  treatment  of  our  captive  soldiers  in  this 
case,  by  the  low  and  degrading  estimate  put  upon 
the  negro  by  the  Southern  mind,  it  is  evident  that  a 
mean  and  malicious  insult  was  intended.  And  it 
was  insult  added  to  injury;  for  "  our  brave  boys" 
had  been  shamefully  maltreated  in  the  Confederate 
Capital,  ami  had  now  been  brought  to  the  once 
"Crescent,"  now  waning  city,  to  undergo  new  and 
torturing  privations  and  hardships,  ami  even,  per- 
chance, as  threatened,  to  toil  with  slaves  in  rearing 
works  of  rebel  defence,  It.  therefore,  seemed  good 
to  the  "  Chivalry  "  who  boast  of  their  "  high  sense 
of  honor,"  to  add  insult  to  injury  already  perpetra- 
ted, and  yet  to  be  perpetrated,  upon  defenceless 
prisoners  of  war.  It  seemed  good  to  the  Southern 
slave-drivers  to  give  these  "Yankees"  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of"  negro  equality" — for 
do  not  Yaukees  believe  in  the  "insane"  assertion 
of  the  "old"  and  "obsolete"  document  known  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  "  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal"*?  Of  course,  therefore,  let 
them  march  to  prison  with  "  niggers."  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Southern  " gentlemen"  to  show  these 
Yankees  in  what  estimation  they  hold  Northern 
"mud-sills,"  "greasy  mechanics,"  and  "dirty  far- 
mers," who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
own  brows,  or  gain  competence  and  wealth  by  their 
own  and  the  requited  labor  of  their  fellow-men. 
Therefore,  out  upon  these  low-lived  fellows,  who 
never  even  "aspired"  to  own  a  "nigger."  Let 
"niggers"  do  escort  duty  for  such.  And  so  tin 
Yankee  soldiers  went  to  prison,  through  the  streets 
of  New  Orleans,  with  their  negro  guard,  amid  the 
taunts  and  jeers  of  infuriate  slave-drivers. 

This  incident  serves  to  illustrate  the  wicked  pur- 
pose of  the  Rebellion,  which  has  been  shamelessly 
avowed  by  its  leaders  to  be  the  rearing  of  a  hideous 
fabric  of  Despotism,  with  slavery  for  its  "  chief  cor- 
ner-stone," upon  the  ruins  of  the  noble  house  of 
Liberty  which  our  fathers  built.  The  Rebel  leaders 
boldly  declare  that  in  every  well-regulated  society, 
or  government,  there  must  be  a  dominant  and  a  sub- 
ject class — "gentlemen"  and  "mudsills" — masters 
and  slaves.  The  universal  spread  of  slavery  over  the 
American  continent,  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
Free  Labor,  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  gigantic 
Slaveholders'  Rebellion,  upon  which  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  now  looks  with  anxious  gaze.  Let  it  suc- 
ceed, and  no  color  of  skin  will  afford  immunity 
against  the  fell  and  sure  result  of  its  success— the 
enslavement  of  the  masses,  while  and  black,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in-  the  South.  With  the  devotees 
of  slavery  who  have  inaugurated  and  are  prosecu- 
ting the  unholy  war  against  the  Government,  white 
men  who  labor  with  their  own  hands  are  no  better 
than  black  men.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  our 
brave  Yankee  boys  did  more  fully  realize  the  cause 
and  purpose  of  the  unholy  Rebellion  as  they  marched 
to  prison,  the  other  day,  with  their  "peculiar"  es- 
cort, through  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  than  do 
those  men  at  home  in  the  free  North,  who  cry  aloud, 
"  Slavery  mustn't  be  touched."  We  have  no  idea 
that  there  is  such  a  "peculiar"  and  very  singular 
tenderness  for  the  "peculiar  and  pestilent  institu- 
tion," among  those  soldiers  in  their  New  Orleans 
prison,  as  is  witnessed  among  so  many  Northern 
people  now-a-days.  We  have  no  idea  that  there  is 
one  of  those  prisoners  of  war,  whether  Democrat  or 
Republican,  who  holds  that  slavery,  in  its  deadly 
contest  with  the  Government,  "  mustn't  be  touched,' 
— Independent  (N.  H.)  Democrat. 
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No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  OCT.  25,  1861. 


/  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.     I  say  that  the 

military  authority  takes,  for  the  time,  the  plaee  of  all  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  slavery  anion;/  the  rest.  Under  that 
state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States 
where  slavery  exists  haw  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
subject,  not.  only  the  President  of  the  United  States,  bid  the 
commander  of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the  universal 
emancipation  of  the  slaves." 

"  From  the  instant  that  your  slavcholding  Slates  become, 
the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile  or  foreign,  from  that,  in- 
stant the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  in  which  it 
can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  the  State  bur- 
dened with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power." 

John  Quincy  Adams. 


SECESSION   BARBARITIES. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  a  couple  of  men  from  an 
Illinois  regiment  in  Missouri  started  out  to  pass  a 
few  hours  in  a  scouting  and  hunting  expedition.  As 
they  did  not  return,  a  squad  of  soldiers  was  sent 
out  the  next  day  in  search  of  them.  After  going  a 
few  miles,  the  soldiers  met  a  person,  who  informed 
them  that,  at  a  place  which  he  named,  he  had  seen 
two  men,  like  those  they  described,  fired  on  by  a 
dozen  secessionists  who  were  prowling  through  that 
region-^They  went  to  the  place  and  found  one, 
-orHy  one,  of  their  lost  comrades.  His  legs  and 
arms  had  been  cut  off  and  laid  across  each  other 
upon  his  body;  his  head,  severed  from  the  trunk, 
■was  set  upright  upon  his  chest,  and  the  figures  19, 
the  number  of  his  regiment,  were  marked  with  his 
own  blood  upon  his  arms. 

Over  the  mutilated  body  of  the  victim,  the  sol- 
diers knelt,  and  swore  an  awful  oath  to  take  no  pris- 
oners. The  secessionists  are  giving  to  this  war  a 
most  appalling  character.  As  a  contemporary  justly 
remarks,  the  transforming  power  of  the  terrible  evil 
■which  has  broken  out  like  some  deadly  pestilence 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  converting 
individuals  supposed  to  be  civilized  into  barbarians, 
seems  to  have  no  likeness  in  history ;  the  cruelties  it 
has  suddenly  engendered  can  find  no  parallel  except 
in  that  Sepoy  rebellion  which  made  the  Christian 
world  shudder  as  its  details  became  known.  In 
Western  Virginia,  it  has  taken  to  midnight  burnings 
of  dwellings  occupied,  in  the  absence  of  the  heads  of 
the  families,  only  by  helpless  women  and  children, 
the  escapes  related  in  two  cases  being  the  narrowest 
it  is  possible  to  imagine,  whilst  every  outrage  known 
to  the  criminal  calender  seems  to  run  riot  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  The  destruction  of  railroads 
and  bridges,  where  the  lives  of  the  innocent  are  not 
involved  in  the  catastrophe,  have  really  come  to  be 
the  milder  phases  of  the  fearful  visitation  ;  and  a 
man  might  as  well  be  one  of  a  party  cast  ashore  on 
the  Cannibal  Islands  of  the  Pacific  as  be  exposed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  disunionists  in  too  many 

{>ortions  of  our  but  lately  law-abiding  and  happy 
and. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  coming  to  that  in  the  history  of 
this  terrible  heresy,  that  no  terms  can  be  made  with 
it  by  a  civilized  people.  It  has  created,  especially 
on  the  frontiers,  a  condition  of  things  never  con- 
ceived of  by  those  who  contemplated  its  course  in 
the  outset.  There  it  has  taken  by  the  hand  the 
Tcri^st  outlaws  of  the  age  ;  and  organizing  bands  of 
savages—  red  men,  who  in  tod  many  cases  have  dis- 
graced themselves  by  the  association — it  Is  prowling 
through  the  land  on  its  destructive  mission,  and  car- 
rying terror  and  devastation  to  thousands  of  happy 
homes.  When  men  are  disposed  to  welcome  pes- 
tilence, let  them  welcome  it;  but  so  long  as  they 
would  put  afar  off  the  worst  evils  that  bring  death 
to  their  doors,  let  them  make  no  terms  with  this  evil 
visitant. — Louisville  (Ky.)  Journal. 


g^=  The  following  Memorial  to  the  next  Congress 
has  been  prepared  for  universal  circulation,  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  readily  be  adopted  by  all  but  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  eternizing  the  accursed  system  of 
slavery — who,  while  pretending  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  are  secretly  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  Southern  traitors — and  who  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Federal  forces  every  where  defeated,  the  blood  and 
substance  of  the  people  expended  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  rule  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  victorious  over 
the  whole  country,  rather  than  have  the  oppressed  set 
free  under  law,  even  though  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
proposed  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  loyal  slavehold- 
s.  Let  the  most  active  measures  be  at  once  taken 
to  procure  the  signatures  of  men  and  women,  voters 
and  non-voters,  to  tins  Memorial,  in  every  city,  town 
and  village.  A  million  such  can  be  easily  obtained 
by  energetic  and  concerted  action — but  no  time  is  to 
be  lost.  In  a  note  just  received  from  Gerrit  Smith, 
he  says — "  I  am  glad  to  receive  this  morning  from 
Boston,  three  copies  of  a  Petition  of  excellent  form. 
I  immediately  put  my  name  to  one,  and  will,  without 
delay,  have  them  all  in  circulation.  Let  the  enclosed 
draft  be  accepted  as  my  share  of  the  expense  in  scat- 
tering copies  of  the  Petition  over  the  country." 

$3jT^  Printed  copies  of  the  Petition,  for  gratuitous 
circulation,  may  he  obtained  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Offi- 
ces in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

MEMORIAL  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO  CONGRESS. 


EMANCIPATION. 


We  must  deal  with  slavery  as  with  other  wrong 
institutions,  and  put  a  stop  to  its  ruinous  effects  by 
terminating  its  existence. 

If  the  present  is  a  favorable  time,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  border  States,  it  is 
also  a  suitable  one  for  the  Federal  government  to 
step  forward  with  its  offers  of  assistance  to  those 
States.  They  may  not  take  the  initiative,  but  if 
such  an  offer  were  made,  we  believe  they  would  re- 
spond, and  we  might  see  legislative  action  taken 
without  delay  for  emancipation. 

As  to  the  claim  of  remuneration  to  the  slavehold- 
er in  payment  for  his  slaves,  we  believe  that  in  strict 
justice  it  has  no  foundation  whatever.  He  is  de- 
prived of  nothing  whatever  to  which  he  has  a  just 
title.  He  loses  his  power  over  the  person  of  the 
slave,  the  power  of  flogging  and  selling  him,  of  in- 
terfering with  his  right  to  marriage,  to  education,  and 
of  compulsory  labor  without  just  reward.  But  he 
does  not  lose  the  slave's  services.  He  obtains  them 
as  the  services  of  a  free  man,  in  the  same  way  as 
those  do  in  Massachusetts  who  desire  the  labor  of 
others,  by  offering  a  suitable  reward.  This  is  the 
only  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  men  in 
regard  to  labor,  that  of  the  tree  demand  and  offer  of 
services.  JNo  other  is  just,  no  other  secures  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

But  although  we  do  not  believe  in  the  claim  of  the 
slave-master  to  remuneration,  the  masters  themselves 
do  not  view  it  in  that  light,  and  would  probably'  de- 
mand a  premium  as  a  condition  of  their  consent  to 
emancipation,  and  we  should  not  object  to  this,  pro- 
vided that  could  be  secured.  It  would  be  an  im- 
mense gain,  both  to  the  border  States  themselves 
and  to  the  whole  country,  to  get  rid  of  slavery,  and 
we  should  begrudge  no  reasonable  sum  to  accomplish 
this  object;  and  we  believe  the  people  of  the  free 
States  would  cheerfully  pay  a  proportion  of  the  re- 
quisite amount.  Taking  the  number  of  slaves  at 
400,000,  their  value,  at  $400  each,  (and  this  is  proba- 
bly too  high  an  estimate,  in  the  present  condition  of 
slavery,)  would  amount  to  $160,000,000.  This  is  a 
large  sum,  it  is  true,  but  small  compared  with  our 
wealth  and  resources,  not  the  half'  of  what  we  are 
annually  expending  for  purposes  of  war.  It  would 
in  the  end  prove  a  gain  instead  of  a  sacrifice. 

Wc  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Sumner  introduce  a 
proposition  into  Congress  the  coming  winter  to  carry 
out  the  views  we  have  suggested.  It  would  be  a 
great  and  a  statesmanlike  act,  and  one  worthy  of  his 
hearty  sympathies  with  justice  and  freedom. — New 
Bedford  Republican  Standard. 


MUSTN'T   BE   TOUCHED. 

A  recent  telegraphic  dispatch  announces  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Federal  prisoners  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans,  and,  upon 
their  arrival  in  the  latter  city,  were  conducted  to 
prison  under  the  escort  of  a  negro  company.  Of 
COUXSO,  the  intent  of  this  was  an  insult  to  I  lie.  de- 
fencelei  B  men  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  had  thrown 
into  the  worse  than  Philistine  hands  of  the  "  Chival- 
ry." We  dare  say  that  this  negro  company,  many 
if  not  all  the  members  of  which  had  probably  been 
impressed  into  the  service,  contained  a  greater  num- 
ber of  really  worthy  men  than  almost  any  even  of  the 
"crack"  companies  of  lighter-complexloned  rebels 
in  Louisiana  or  elsewhere.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Mr.  Slidcll  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  the  Messrs. 
Wallopom  generally,  who  lead  off  in  this  rebellion, 
claim  the  ownership  of  a  good  many  negroes,  who, 
when  judged  by  the  proper  standard,  are  much  fast- 
er men",  and  would  make  much  better  citizens,  than 
are  their  ambitious,  restless  and  tyrannical  masters. 


BIRDS  OF  A  PEATEER. 

The  Boston  Journal  has  joined  hands  with  the 
Post,  Courier  and  Herald,  in  their  crusade  against 
Charles  Sumner,  on  account  of  his  Worcester  speech, 
and  indeed  seems  to  labor  to  go  further  than  tiiey  in 
efforts  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  Senator. 
It  even  charges  him  with  being  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  account  of  emancipation  sentiments. 
This  is  putting  it  on  rather  too  strong.  Did  the 
Journal  read  nothing  in  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  urging 
the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  the  com- 
plete and  utter  crushing  out  of  the  rebellion  ?  And 
is  it  to  oppose  the  Administration  to  suggest  certain 
means  which,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  would  tend 
more  effectually  and  speedily  to  effect  that  object  ? 
Is  every  man  in  the  country  to  go  to  Washington 
and  ascertain  from  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
what  measures  and  policy  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
their  high-mightinesses  to  have  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed ?  Is  America  so  far  gone  that  we  must  have 
the  Napoleonic  system  introduced  here,  of  allowing 
nothing  to  be  said  on  political  affairs  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  his  imperial  majesty  ?  We  hope  not. 
The  Administration  is  placed  in  power  to  carry  out 
the  public  will,  and  not  to  control  it  or  suppress  its 
expression.  Self-abnegation  goes  altogether  too  far 
when  it  renounces  the  right  of  free  discussion  of 
measures  of  public  policy.  The  subject  of  emanci- 
pation is  being  pondered  and  discussed  to  a  wider 
extent  every  day.  Its  consideration  is  confined  to 
no  sect  and  no  party,  and  those  cowardly  politicians 
who  are  so  alarmed  lest  bold,  manly,  and  Christian 
sentiments  shall  find  vent  in  a  crisis  like  the  present, 
are  only  preparing  their  own  political  graves. 

The  animus  of  tins  tirade  against  Stunner  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  place  of  its  origin.  It  \i 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Boston,  the  stronghold  in 
this  State  of  the  hunker  class  of  politicians,  of  those 
who  have  always  favored  compromise  with  slavery, 
and  submission  to  all  its  demands,  and  who  have 
followed  Mr.  Sumner  with  the  most  virulent  bate 
throughout  his  whole  career.  It  is  decidedly  rich  to 
see  the  Journal  in  harmony  with  the  Courier,  a  pa- 
per which  opposed  the  Administration  till  it  was  in 
danger  of  having  its  office  torn  down,  and  then  in 
a  spasmodic  article  called  on  the  Captain  to  "save 
the  ship"  by  suspending  the  habeas  corpus,  occupy 
and  hold  every  seceding  State  with  an  armed  force, 
and  which  but  the  other  day  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reaction  in  politics,  that  is,  the.  overthrow 
of  the  Administration  and  parrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment on  the.  plan  of"  those  two  traitors,  John  Bell 
and  John  C.  Breckinridge.  This  is  strange  bed- 
fellowship.  But  both  papers  act  on  one  principle. 
They  are  faithful  to  the  hand  that  feeds  Ihein,  and 
obey  implicitly  Ebe  orders  of  the  ruling  huukonlom 
Of  Boston,  which,  thank   Heaven,  is  not  the  Slate  of 

Massachusetts.—  New  Bedford  Standard. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ,  State  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 

That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
lourisbment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are   slaveholders, 

ho  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
ilavery  throughout  the  country  — liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  basis 
of  universal  freedom. 


A  similar  course  of  systematic  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts  of  slavery  and  the  purposes  of  anti-slavery  is 
one  habitual  ingredient  of  the  pious  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. In  an  article  now  lying  before  us,  entitled 
"Englishmen  and  Slavery,"  its  editor  deprecates 
"  immediate  and  violent  abolition,"  as  if  the  former 
included  the  latter;  as  if  the  opposers  of  shivery  had 
not  for  thirty  years  been  advocating  immediate  peace- 
ful abolition,  and  showing  how  it  might  be  accom- 
plished, and  how  prosperity  and  manifold  advantage 
to  the  country  would  be  its  necessary  result;  and  as 
if  the  trouble,  confusion  and  violence  now  existing  in 
our  country  had  not  sprung  directly  from  the  pertina- 
cious rejection  of  these  counsels,  and  from  adherence, 
instead,  to  tlte  Journal's  own  policy  of  constant  con- 
cession to  the  slaveholders.  This  editor  assumes  that 
"murder  and  rapine"  would  result  from  the  over- 
throw of  slavery  ;  winking  out  of  sight  the  frightful 
fact  that  slavery  is  an  organized  system  of  habitual 
rapine,  with  frequent  complications  of  murder  ;  and 
thus  showing  his  own  shameful  willingness  that  this 
tyranny  should  continue  while  his  white  brethren 
can  wield  it. 

The  Journal  if  Commerce  contradicts  history  as  well 
as  reason  when  it  talks  about  "arousing  slaves  to  in- 
surrection by  declaring  them  free."  Apart  from  our 
present  complication  with  war,  a  willing  immediate 
emancipation  is  the  surest  safeguard  ngainst  insur 
tion,  and  even  disorder,  as  the  history  of  Antigua 
proves,  And  even  with  this  complication  of  war,  the 
very  shortest,  easiest  and  best  way  out  of  our  troubles 
would  be  to  make  the  war  the  occasion  of  declaring, 
and  the  army  the  means  of  accomplishing,  immediate 
emancipation. 

This  nation,  led  by  slaveholders  and  their  apolo- 
gists, seems  determined  to  drain  tlie  bitter  cup  of  ex- 
perience lo  the  dregs,  and  to  learn  no  wisdom,  either 
from  the  past  history  or  the  present  developments  of 
slavery.  We  have  three  examples  before  us,  showing 
the  natural  results  of  three  ditferent  courses,  and  we 
refuse  the  admonition  and  the  counsel  of  each.  We 
see  that  the  voluntary  adoption  of  immediate  instead 
of  gradual  emancipation  in  Antigua,  in  1834,  was 
completed  without  trouble  or  disorder,  and  has  been 
followed  by  uninterrupted  prosperity.  We  see  that  the 
choice  of  gradual  instead  of  immediate  emancipation 
b.ought  upon  Jamaica  troubles  and  embarrassments, 
from  which  she  has  not  even  yet  recovered.  And  we 
see  that  a  determination  to  keep  slavery,  and  to  ex- 
tend it,  lias  brought  upon  us  calamities  to  which  the 
troubles  of  Jamaica  are  as  nothing.  It  seems  as  if  our 
afflictions  must  go  on  to  be  co  nun  ens  urate  with  our 
guilt.  But  what  a  mountain  height  of  impudence 
does  it  require  to  tell  us,  even  while  our  national 
existence  is  threatened  by  an  insurrection  of  slave- 
holders, that  our  principal  danger  lies  in  an  insur- 
rection of  slaves,  and  that,  to  avert  this  peril,  we 
must  keep  them  still  in  slavery  ! — c.  k.  w. 


£ij=;  Editors  of  n 
Memorial  one  or  mor 


<rspapn 


are  requested  to  give  this 
in  their  columns. 


FALSEHOOD   THE   SUPPORT  OP   SLAVERY. 

It  remains  true  still,  as  in  the  early  days  of  or- 
ganized opposition  to  slavery,  that  those  who  would 
represent  that  state  as  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  the 
slaves  must  first  misrepresent  it,  while  those  who 
would  excite  prejudice  against  the  Abolitionists  must 
first  misrepresent  them.  This  undesigned  tribute  to 
the  soundness  of  anti-slavery  principles,  and  to  the 
accuracy  of  those  descriptions  which  Abolitionists  have 
published  to  show  the  need  of  emancipation,  is  con- 
stantly paid  by  the  advocates  of  slavery,  pious  and 
impious,  learned  and  unlearned,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant alike.  Dr.  Cahili  and  Dr.  South-side  Adams,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  New  York  Herald,  violate 
the  truth  with  equal  readiness  in  opposing  the  Abo- 
litionists ;  and  they  show,  by  so  doing,  a  conscious- 
ness most  satisfactory  to  us,  that  the  plain  truth, 
either  about  us  or  about  the  slaves,  would  not  answer 
■their  purpose. 

One  of  the  dishonest  tricks  in  question  is  an  enu- 
meration of  the  evils  of  extreme  poverty  among  peo- 
ple who  are  not  slaves,  coupled  with  the  fills e  asssump- 
tion  tiiat  those  evils  have  no  existence  under  slavery, 
and  followed  up  by  the  equally  false  inference  that  the 
special  disadvantages  ami  disabilities  imposed  by  sla- 
very are  trifling,  in  comparison  with  the  hardships 
previously  mentioned.  This  is  the  ground  taken  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Cahili,  in  the  extract  from  his  letter  given 
in  the  "Refuge  of  Oppression." 

To  succeed  in  representing  the  negro  slaves  of 
America  as  "far  happier  than  the  poor  Irish,"  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  disregard  and  contra- 
dict mountains  of  evidence  on  the  other  side,  extorted 
by  the  force  of  truth  from  slaveholders  themselves. 
That  there  are  "  well-clad,  well-fed  and  well-lodged  " 
slaves,  nobody  has  ever  denied  ;  but  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  ill-clad,  ill-fed  and  most  wretchedly 
lodged  is  plain,  not  only  from  the  descriptions  of  candid 
observers  like  Mr.  Olmsted,  in  all  parts  of  the  South- 
ern States,  but  from  abundant  testimony  on  the  part 
of  the  humaner  sort  of  slaveholders,  who  have  felt 
obliged,  from  time  to  lime,  to  attempt  a  pruning  away 
of  some  classes  of  the  grosser  inhumanities  involved 
in  the  slave  system.  That  the  slaves  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  an  institution  called  among  civilized  people  a 
"poor-house"  is  very  true  ;  but  to  vast,  numbers  of 
them  such  ignorance  is  a  misfortune,  since  they  sutler 
all  their  lives,  unrelieved,  the  very  evils  from  which 
the  destitute  freeman  is  protected  by  the  poor-house. 
But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cahili  goes  on  from  misrepresentation 
to  falsehood.  "  They  are  never  transported  "  I  As  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  the  internal  slave-trade  ! 
As  if  the  Virginia  negroes  were  not  bred  and  born  and 
begotten  for  transportation  !  As  if  the  female  slaves  of 
the  Old  Dominion  were  not  openly  sold  and  bought  for 
their  qualification,  as  "  good  breeders,"to  supply  "the 
vigintialcrop"  for  the  Louisiana  market !  "  They  are 
never  shot  down  by  Negro  Orangemen  "  !  Well,  per- 
haps it  is  as  bad  to  be  shot  down  by  slaveholders,  and 
overseers,  enraged  by  the  turning  of  the  trodden 
worm,  and  authorized  by  law  to  shoot  whenever  a 
hand  is  lifted,  even  in  self-defence,  against  them.  Ho 
far  as  shooting  goes,  the  [account  might  be  evenly 
balanced,  if  the  slave  were  not  forbidden  by  law  to 
have  a  gun  or  a  pistol  in  his  possession.  But  it  is  to 
he  remembered  that  simple  murder  is  the  worst  the 
poor  irishman  has  to  fear,  in  his  most  oppressed  es- 
tate. We  never  hear  of  Ids  being  burned  alive  by  an 
assemblage  of  the  "  most  respectable  citizens  "  of  his 
native  town  !  We  never  hear  of  his  being  slowly  put 
to  death  with  the  scourge  ;  the  intervals  of  time,  white 
his  torturers  are  resting,  being  varied  for  him  by  the 
application  of  brine  to  his  raw  wounds  I  There  is  no 
'  tance  of  English  laws  for  Ireland  being  so  skilfully 
contrived  for  purposes  of  oppression  as  to  enable  any 
rich  man  to  inflict  these  measures  of  barbarity  upon 
his  tenant  with  perfect  impunity.  And  until  these 
things  shall  be  done  by  English  to  Irish,  with  the  add- 
ed aggravation  of  a  tree  permission  by  the  Chwch  Ibr 
such  treatment  from  her  rich  members  to  her  pom- 
ones,  the  attempted  parallel  will  fell,  and  the  miseries 
of  slavery  will  unspeakably  exceed  those  which  Dr. 
Cahili  deceitfully  oilers  for  competition  with  them. 


H"E¥    PUBLICATIONS. 


Tub  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  has  ap- 
peared with  its  usual  promptitude.  Its  list  of  arti' 
cles  is  the  following: — 1.  Geo.  Sand.  2.  Hair-Chains. 
3.  The  Flower  of  Liberty.  4.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 
5.  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  ti.  Health  in  the  Camp.  7. 
"  The  Stormy  Petrel."  8.  A  Story  of  To-Day.  9. 
Concerning  the  People  who  carried  Weight  in  Life. 

10.  Why  has  the  North  felt  aggrieved  with  England  ? 

11.  The  Wild  Endive.  12.  The  Contrabands  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe.  13.  The  Washers  of  the  Shroud.  14. 
Reviews  and  Literary  Notices.  15.  Recent  American 
Publications. 

Some  of  these  articles  are  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence. The  sketch  of  George  Sand,  founded  on  her 
auto-biography,  is  written  by  Mrs.  Howe.  Of  the 
poems,  "The  Elower  of.  Liberty"  is  attributed  to 
Holmes,  and  "  The  Washers  of  the  Shroud  "  to  James 
Russell  Lowell.  The  latter,  using  an  old  legend  as 
the  means  of  presenting  truths  of  most  serious  import 
at  the  present  time,  suggests  a  resuit  to  our  national 
contest  corresponding  with  our  sins  against  justice 
and  freedom.  The  continuation  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  in- 
teresting tale  touches  upon  some  of  the  mental  and 
moral  influences  of  enforced  celibacy  among  fjie  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood.  Harriet  Martineau  con- 
tributes the  excellent  Essay  called  "Health  in  the 
Camp  "  ;  and  "  The  Contrabands  at  Portress  Monroe," 
containing  highly  interesting  facts  respecting  the 
slaves,  is  written  by  a  private  in  one  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiments,  E.  L.  Pierce,  .Esq. 

Official  Map  of  the  State  of  Virginia:  from  actual 
surveys  by  order  of  the  Executive,  1828  and  1859, 
corrected  and  revised  by  J.  T.  Floyd  to  1861.  Price 
§1,  colored  in  Counties,  or  ten  copies  for  §5.  Mount- 
ed on  linen  with  rollers,  varnished,  §2  50.  Address 
J.  T.  Eloyd,  Publisher,  164  Broadway;  New  York. 

The  portion  of  this  map  now  issued  is  the  Eastern 
half,  which  is  sent  in  advance,  on  account  of  the  in- 
tense interest  now  existing  in  regard  to  the  movements 
of  various  armies  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Being  on  a 
scale  of  ten  miles  to  the  inch,  it  is  sufficiently  full  to 
illustrate  all  the  details  of  the  war  in  that  region. 
Its  names  of  places  are  distinctly  printed  and  not 
crowded,  and  the  ordinary  roads  as  well  as  railroads 
are  clearly  traced.  This  map  is  said  to  be  the  one  used 
by  General  Scott  in  preparing  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
paign. The  Western  half,  printed  so  as  to  match  this, 
will  be  sent  to  subscribers  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month. 

"  America  and  her  Destiny :  Inspirational  Dis- 
course, given  extemporaneously  at  Dodworth's  Hall, 
New  York,  on  Sunday  evening,  Aug.  25th,  1861, 
through  Emma  Hardinge,  by  the  Spirits." 

This  address,  printed  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  fif- 
teen pages,  treats  of  various  matters  of  reform,  in  a 
spirit  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  excellent 
woman  who  utters  it,  and  in  that  style,  so  attractive  to 
some  and  so  distasteful  to  others,  which  marks  ail  the 
productions  which  claim  a  "spiritual"  origin.  It  is 
for  sale  at  Mr.  Bela  Marsh's  book-store. 


jj^=  The  Petition  to  Congress  is  received  with 
great  favor  by  our  friends  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  we  have  heard.  Signatures  to  it  are 
readily  obtained,  and  great  numbers  feel  that  this  is 
the  indispensable  work  of  the  hour.  It  has  been  our 
aim  to  send  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  every  town 
where  we  knew  of  a  reliable  person  who  would  take 
charge  of  its  circulation.  Additional  copies  have  been 
called  for  in  numerous  instances,  and  we  are  still  ready 
to  supply  such  calls.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  work, 
and  not  a  day  is  lo  be  lost,  as  Congress  will  assemble 
in  a  little  more  than  five  weeks.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  towns  of  the 
North,  large  majorities  of  the  people  would  sign  the 
petition,  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded.  Let  us  not 
fail  to  gather  together  the  evidence  of  this  mighty 
force,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  all  who  desire  to 
perpetuate  human  slavery,  and  to  give  it  the  protection 
of  the  free  men  and  women  of  this  land.  Address 
Anti-Slavery  Office,  221  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Belief  of  Fugitives  in  Canada.  An  Assocla- 
tion  has  been  formed  in  the  town  of  St.  Catherine's, 
Niagara  District,  Canada  West,  to  relieve  such  fugl 
live'  slaves  as  may  be  suffering  from  sickness  or  des- 
titution. It  is  called — "The  Fugitive  Ail  Society  of 
St.   Catherine's."     The  officers  are  tlie  following:— 

( lharles  II.  Hull,  Presdent .-  Benjamin  Fletcher. 
Vice  President;  Christopher  Anthony,  Secretary;  H 
W.  Wilkins,  Assistant.  Secretary  ;  William  llutehitr 
son,  Treasurer. 

t  'ommittm ;  Harriet  Tubman,  Mary  Hutchinson 
John  Jones,  William  11.  Stewart. 

This  Association  may  be  relied  on  as  worthy  of 
confidence  by  those  who  wish  to  holp  the  fugitives  in 
Canada,  many  of  whom  are  undoubtedly  in  need  of 
such  aid. 

BEIT3"  There  continue  lo  be,  as  there  have  been  for 

the  week  past,  conflicting  rumors  about  General 
Fremont.  The  wish  of  those  who  would  have  him 
removed  breaks  out  in  constant  reports  that  he  is  to 

be  removed. 


THE  TEATEENITT  LECTURES. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  18th,  the  fourth  series  of 
lectures    established  by   "The    Fraternity"    of  the 

Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society  of  Boston  had 
a  successful  and  brilliant  commencement,  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple.  Hundreds  were  waiting  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors,  the  hall  was  completely  filled  half  an 
hour  before  the  lecture  commenced,  and  the  platform 
showed  an  array  of  some  of  the  most  eminent,  and 
many  of  the  best,  citizens  of  Boston. 

The  speaker  was  Ciiaui.es  Sumner,  whose  en- 
trance was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers  and 
shouts  ;  his  subject  was  "  The  Rebellion  :  its  Origin 
and  Main-Spring." 

Of  this  lecture,  which  kept  the  audience  in  earnest 
attention  an  hour  and  a  half,  interrupted  by  frequent 
expressions  of  applause,  we  give  the  Journal's  sketch, 
with  some  additions,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Sumner  commenced  by  saying  that,  in  ad- 
dressing such  an  audience,  he  should  naturally  select 
some  topic  of  literature,  history  or  art — something  at 
least  which  makes  for  peace.  But  at  this  moment  the 
voice  refuses  any  such  theme.  But,  said  he,  if  I  speak 
of  war,  it  is  because  war  has  become  to  us  the  only 
way  of  peace. 

People  who  repine  at  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  time  in  which  they  live  can  find  no  occasion  now 
for  such  complaints.  There  is  nothing  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  in  the  future, 
more  inspiring  than  our  present.  Even  with  the  cur- 
tain slightly  lifted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  events  are  now 
growing  which  will  constitute  the  third  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Western  hemisphere— the  first 
being  its  discovery,  and  the  second  the  American  Ilev- 
olulion.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  ours  will  not  sur- 
pass the  others  in  grandeur. 

The  origin  of  war  is  often  difficult  to  declare;  hut, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason  assigned  by  the  unhappy 
men  who  began  the  present  contest,  its  origin  and 
main-spring  can  be  presented  beyond  question.  This 
must  be  done  if  you  would  determine  how  this  rebel- 
lion is  to  be  treated.  Your  efforts  will  naturally  be 
governed  by  the  character  of  the  adverse  force — 
whether  regarded  as  a  motive  power  or  as  a  disease. 
A  steam  engine  is  stopped  at  once  by  stopping  the 
steam.  A  ghastly  cancer,  which  has  grappled  the 
very  fibres  of  the  human  frame,  will  not  yield  to  lip- 
salve, nor  to  rose-water. 

Mr.  Sumner  then  traced  the  origin  of  the  rebellion 
as  it  showed  itself  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  was  not  merely  a  rebellion  ;  hut  a  rebellion  begun  in 
conspiracy — vaster  than  any  other  in  history.  This 
conspiracy  he  traced  to  an  early  origin.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  the  original  focus  of  it,  came  into  the 
Union  with  hesitation,  and  only  on  stipulations  recog- 
nizing the  slave  trade.  And,  ever  since,  they  have 
been  militant  whenever  slavery  has  been  mentioned, 
till  at  hist  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  opposition,  which  was  denounced  by  General 
Jackson  in  1833,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since 
by  some  of  the  conspirators.  This  conspiracy  found 
support  in  the  growing  passion  for  slavery  throughout 
the  slave  States.  A  generation  has  grown  up  ready 
to  say,  with  Satan, 

"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good  ;  by  thee  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  heaven's  King  I  hold, 
As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know." 

It  is  natural  that  a  people,  thus  trained,  should  listen 
to  the  voice  of  conspiracy.  Slavery  itself  is  a  contin- 
ual conspiracy,  and  its  supporters  easily  became  indif- 
ferent lo  all  rights  and  principles,  by  disregard  of 
which  it  may  he  continued. 

But  this  conspiracy  would  have  been  insignificant 
if  it  had  not  found  aid  in  the  Cabinet.  In  anticipation 
of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  conspirators  bad 
prepared  the  way — first,  by  dispersing  the  army  ;  sec- 
ondly, by  dispersing  the  navy ;  thirdly,  by  abandon- 
ing the  Southern  forts ;  fourthly;  by  disarming  the 
North  and  equipping  the  slave  States  ;  and,  nfthly„by 
robbing  the  Treasury.  The  President  was  won  into 
a  disgraceful  complicity  with  these  crimes.  Finally, 
the  conspiracy  broke  out  in  open  rebellion  by  the  at- 
tack  on  Port  Sumter. 

This  has  not  been  done  by  virtue  of  any  revolu- 
tionary right,  but  under  the  pretence  of  constitutional 
right.  Tlie  forms  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
seized,  as  everything  else.  The  pretended  right  of 
secession  belongs  to  the  brood  of  false  assumptions  and 
perversions,  of  which  slavery  is  the  prolific  parent. 
A  pretended  right  to  set  aside  the  Constitution  to  the 
extent  of  breaking  up  the  government,  it>the  natural 
companion  of  a  pretended  right  to  set  aside  human 
nature  in  making  merchandise  of  men.  They  travel 
together,  and  will  perish  together. 

Mr.  Sumner  reviewed  the  various  efforts  to  avert 
the  catastrophe,  showing  the  central  part  pla3'ed  by 
slavery;  as  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  message,  the  Peace 
Conference,  Crittenden  resolutions,  and  other  proposi- 
tions, ail  relating  to  slavery  and  nothing  else.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  positive  demerits  of  these  propositions, 
they  were  all  objectionable  as  practical  recognitions  of 
the  pretended  right  of  secession.  If  only  in  conside- 
ration of  concessions  to  slavery,certain  States  consent- 
ed to  waive  the  pretended  right,  it  was  evident  that 
the  right  was  still  held  for  future  use.  And,  if  ac- 
knowledged, our  government  became  an  unsubstan- 
tial combination,  liable  to  be  decomposed  at  the  touch 
of  a  single  State  ;  it  has  but  the  shadow  of  a  name, 
or  at  best  a  mere  "  tenancy  at  will."  On  this  ground 
alone,  he  was  against  any  and  every  concession.  The 
English  orator,  Mr.  Canning,  was  tired  of  being  a  "se- 
curity grinder  "  ;  but  bis  experience  was  not  compar- 
able to  ours.  Every  proposition  asked  some  new  se- 
curity for  slavery. 

Thus  from  the  beginning  was  slavery  at  the  bottom 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  also  at  every  stage  of  the  ef- 
forts to  arrest  it.  Secession  and  concession  both  had 
their  root  in  slavery.  But  the  conspirators  acted  ra- 
tionally and  logically.  Such  is  slavery,  that  it '  can- 
not exist  except  where  it  possesses  the  government.  The 
small  minority  of  slave-masters  have  aroused  and  or- 
ganized this  rebellion  ;  first,  through  the  concentration 
and  intensiiy  of  the  pecuniary  interest  which  they 
represent;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  among  political 
phenomena  that  revolutions  are  carried  by  minorities. 
[Here  Mr.  Sumner  referred  to  the  pamphlet  of  Con- 
doreet,  and  the  debate  in  the  British  Parliament 
upon  it,  asserting  that  the  French  Revolution  was  car- 
ried by  fewer  than  twenty  men,  and  on  this  grounding 
an  appeal  lo  the  Parliamentary  reformers  of  England.] 
This  traitorous  minority  is  now  arrayed  in  battle  ;  but 
it  is  all  in  the  name  of  slavery,  and  for  the  sake  of 
slavery,  and  at  the  bidding  of  slavery.  The  words 
exposing  the  profligate  favorite  of  the  English  mon- 
arch,— the  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham, — were  strict- 
ly applicable  to  slavery  now  : — 

"  Who  rules  tho  kingdom  ?     The  King. 
Who  rules  the  King  ;     Tkt  DnJtv. 
Who  rules  the  Duke  '.'     Tbo  Devil." 

These  may  now  be  altered  : — 

Who  rules  tho  rehel  State?     Tho  President. 
Who  rulGB  tlie  President?     Slavery. 
Who  rules  shivery  ? 

The  latter  question  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  answer; 

but  be  went  on  to  show  that  slavery  was  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  rehcllion;  and  also  that,  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  slave  States  at  this  moment, 
it  is,  if  we  may  eredit  their  boastfl,  actually  strength- 
ened and  reinforced  by  slavery,  lie  then  touched 
upon  the  evils  which  slavery  has  brought  upon  us— 
showing  that  it  is  the  author  and  causa  can  sans  of 
every  disaster.  Does  a  mother  mourn  a  son  in  the 
flower  of  his  days  cut  down  upon  the  distant  battle- 
field, which  he  moistens  with  his  youthful,  generous 
blood? — let  her  know  Unit  shivery  dealt  the  blow  which 
look  at  once  Ids  life  and  her  peace.  Mr.  Sunnier  I  hen 
met  the  cry  that  the  war  came,  not  iVoni  shivery,  bill 
from  anti-slavery;  he  gave  documentary  proof  that 
the  plan  of  the  rebellion  had  heen  formed  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  before  the  commencement  o!'  the 
Allti-Slavery   movement  ;    and    he     showed    that    the 

early  Christians  had  been  misrepresented  jus!  m  the 
Republicans   and    Abolitionists   are   misrepresented 


termination,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  crush  it,  and  this 
will  be  done.  The  reason  that,  thus  far,  the  advan- 
tage has  not  been  on  our  side,  is  that,  though  the  reb- 
els are  inferior  to  us  hath  in  numbers  and  resources, 
they  have  used  all  their  means  against  us,  while  we 
have  sedulously  refrained  from  attacking  their  weak- 
est point.  This  forbearance  is  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd. It  remains  for  us  to  use  our  superior  force,  and 
to  use  it  in  the  manner  which  will  make  it  rnosteffee- 
tive.  Without  union,  peace  on  this  continent  is  im- 
possible ;  but  lo  live  without  peace  is  impossible  also. 
Only  by  crushing  this  rebellion  can  union  and  peace 
be  restored.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  our  battalions 
must  be  reinforced  with  ideas,  and  we  must  be  ready 
to  strike  at  the  origin  and  main-spring  of  the  evil. 
I  do  not  say,  Mr.  S.  went  on  to  declare,  in  what 
way,  or  to  what  extent,  but  simply  that  we  must 
strike;  it  may  be  by  the  system  of'Rutlcr;  it  may  be 
by  the  system  of  Fremont;  or  it  may  be  by  the 
grander  system  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Reason  and 
Sentiment  both  concur  in  this  policy.  Slavery  is  the 
inveterate  culprit.  As  the  less  is  contained  in  the 
greater,  so  the  rebellion  is  all  contained  in  slavery. 
Every  surrender  of  a  slave  by  our  army  is  a  folly  and 
a  shame,  a  disgrace  and  a  humiliation  to  the  Northern 
people.  The  tenderness  shown  to  slavery  becomes 
tenderness  to  the  rebellion  itself.  It  is  like  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Egyptians  toward  the  sacred  croco- 
dile. As  our  armies  advance,  this  question  will  be- 
e  of  practical  importance.  "We  must  determine 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  slaves  in  our  camps,  and 
also  with  the  slaves  of  rebels. 

Mr.  S.  contented  himself  with  indicating  the  simple 
principle  that  must  govern  all  whose  desire  to  save  the 
country  is  stronger  than  their  desire  to  save  slavery. 
If  you  are  in  earnest,  you  will  strike  where  the 
blow  will  be  most  felt.  The  signs  are  that  the 
government  is  not  strong  enough  to  save  the 
Union,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  slavery.  One 
or  the  other  must  suffer;  and  just  in  proportion 
s  you  reach  forth  to  protect  slavery,  do  you  protect 
this  accursed  rebellion.  The  hearts  of  the  people  are 
right.  Events,  too,  under  Providence,  are  our  hel- 
pers ;  defeat  for  the  rebels  will  be  bad,  but  victory  will 
he  worse  ;  for  then  will  the  North  be  inspired  with  a 
sublimer  energy.  The  proposition  for  emancipation, 
which  shook  Athens,  followed  close  upon  the  disaster 
at  Cherona;a,  and  the  statesman  who  moved  it  after- 
ward vindicated  himself  by  saying  that  it  proceeded 
not  from  him,  but  from  Cheroniea. 

Mr.  Sumner  concluded  by  referring  to  the  ancient 
fable,  where  the  life  of  a  mighty  hunter  had  been 
made  to  depend  upon  the  preservation  of  a  burning 
brand.  When  that  brand  was  thrown  upon  the  fire, 
the  hunter,  invulnerable  to  mortal  weapons,  died. 
The  story  is  now  repeated  in  our  rebellion,  and  slavery 
is  the  fatal  brand.  Mr.  S.  saw  no  peril  which  he  dread- 
ed now,  except  what  might  come  from  some  new  con- 
cession to  slavery.  Do  justice,  he  said,  though  the 
heavens  fall ;  but  they  will  not  fall.  Every  act  of  jus- 
tice becomes  a  new  pillar  of  the  universe. 


The  second  lecture  of  this  course  was  given  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  22d,  by  Rev.  Jacob  M.  Man- 
ning, junior  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  ou  "The 
Education  of  the  Republic." 

The  lecturer  claimed  that  New  England  had  been 
the  chief  educator  of  our  nation,  and  that  the  traits 
wherein  we  bad  made  advance  upon  the  countries  of 
the  old  world  were  owing  lo  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  effected  by  our  common  school  system. 
Very  much  more,  however,  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
direction.  The  better  educated  classes  have  formed  a 
sort  of  caste  by  themselves,  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  and  used  their  learn- 
ing rather  as  a  luxurious,  indulgence  than  as  a  help  to 
the  performance  of  the  important  duties  that  devolve 
upon  them.  The  reality  and  the  importance  of  these 
duties  need  to  be  more  sensibly  felt  by  our  literary 
men.  The  Press,  the  Lyceum,  and  that  specially 
American  institution  "  The  Stump,''  should  all  aim  to 
give  solid  instruction  to  the  people.  They  shouhl  be 
seriously  consecrated  to  the  worS  of  education. 

Since  these  high  duties  rest  upon  the  better  educa- 
ted class,  they  should  be  aided  by  the  public  authority 
in  the  performance  of  them.  The  Government  should 
be  a  nursing  father  to  the  teachers  and  guides  of  the 
people.  The  evils  which  we  have  already  experienced 
from  popular  ignorance  loudly  call  for  such  interposi- 
tion. The  part  of  our  country  where  slavery  prevails 
is  precisely  that  part  where  there  is  least  intelligence 
among  the  mass  of  tho  people  ;  and  it  is  popular  igno- 
rance which  has  rendered  our  present  pro-slavery  re- 
bellion possible.  The  insurrection  which  now  menaces 
our  Government  could  not  possibly  have  sprung  up  if 
the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  had  prevailed 
through  the  States  concerned  in  it.  The  people  there 
are  led  by  demagogues  to  the  defence  of  slavery,  be- 
cause they  have  not  intelligence  to  understand  that 
slavery  is  overthrowing  their  own  rights  together  with 
those  of  the  slaves.  On  this  account,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  of  the  institutions 
which  rest  upon  them,  the  nation  should  concern  itself 
with  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  There 
should  be  a  National  department  of  Instruction,  with 
a  Cabinet  Minister  at  its  head,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  furnishing  the  means  of  education  to  the  whole 
people. 

We  need  scholars  whose  labors  shall  be  stimulated 
by  patriotism;  men  who  will  not  pander  to  a  corrupt 
public  sentiment,  but  who,  standing  firmly  in  defence 
of  truth  and  right,  and  looking  to  great  ultimate  results 
instead  of  present  success  and  popularity,  shall  give 
the  people  what  they  need,  rather  than  what  they  wish. 

The  author  of  ail  our  national  woe  is  slavery.  That, 
like  all  other  forms  of  oppression,  must  go  down  be- 
fore the  enlightened  conscience  of  a  free  people.  In 
an  eloquent  apostrophe,  the  lecturer  sketched  the  ad- 
vancing usurpations  of  slavery  in  the  last  half  century, 
and  predicted  its  fail  into  the  grave  which  it  had 
treacherously  digged  for  freedom,  llis  remarks  upon 
this  head,  and  an  allusion  elsewhere  made  to  the  career 
of  Charles  Sumner,  illustrating  the  true  function  of 
the  scholar  in  directing  his  labors  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  were  received  with  enthusiastic  and  long  con- 
tinued applause. 


Against  this  rebellie 


wage  war.     It   is  onr  ile 


SHALL  SLAVERY  BE  SPARED  0E  CRUSHED  ? 

In  the  following  article,  the  Tribune,  replying  to  the 
calumnious  mendacity  of  the  New  York  Herald,  points 
out  what  the  Republicans  desire  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  slavery.  Compliance  with  the  suggestions 
there  forcibly  urged  is  the  very  least  that  should  be 
asked  of  the  Administration  at  such  a  crisis  as  ibis, 
and  yet,  strange  and  shameful  to  say,  it  seems  too 
much  for  it  to  grant.  The  Republicans  actually  have 
to  intercede  with  their  President  to  prevent  favor  and 
special  indulgence  from  being  shown  to  slavery.  One 
would  think  their  experience  should  have  taught  them 
before  now,  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  is  to  cut  short  its  existence. 

Abolitionists  need  no  such  qualification  as  the  TVi 
bunt  makes,  in  deprecation  of  a  stepping  aside  from 
the  line  of  the  Government's  duty,  for  the  suppres- 
sion   of  slavery.      Such    suppression,    hy    direct,    ami 

eocrgetio,  and  persistent  movements,  until  it  be  ac- 
complished, is  not  only  in  the  line  of  the  Govern- 
ment's duty,  as  a  war-making  power,  hut  is  th<  most 
important  means,  in  (hot  the  OH/j  menus  of  effecting  a 
suppression  of  tlie  rebellion,  IIY  wish  slavery  done 
away  because  it  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  an  out- 
rageous wickedness,  a  blol  on  the  nation's  character, 

a  stumbling-Stone  in  the  way  of  its  prosperity,  a  can- 
eer  preying  upon  its  vitals,  Very  likely  the  Presi- 
dent's heftM  and  head  are  so  tin-  implicated  in  the  na- 
tinn's  disease  that  he  feels  no  sympathy  with  these 

considerations,  and  no  disposition  to  net  against  sla- 
very for  its  own  demerits.  Hut.  nevertheless,  we 
may  appropriately  ask  him  to  direct,  openly  and  ener- 
getically, a  war  of  extermination  against  slaverj  ,  lo- 
calise this  is  the  only  efficient  means  toward 
ject,  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  If  he  Bboutd 
set  this  policy  :it  work,  and  ties  evofj  division  of  the 
army  ;is  the  means  of  effecting  it,  the  Exortn  c 

fall  to  march  steadily  towards  complete  JUOW 
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in  its  domestic  and  foreign  rolations.  Until  he  em 
braces  tliis  policy,  nothing  is  to  he  expected  but  alterna 
tions  of  partial  success,  exhausting  the  vigor,  and 
wasting  the  Mood  and  treasure,  of  holh  parties. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  WAR. 
"The  Federal  Ad  mini  stmt  ion  is  misapprehended  and 
represented  bj  the  extreme  Anti-Slavery  part;  at 
North  just,  us  much  aa  it  is  by  the  extreme  Pro-Siavory 
fire-eaters  at  the  Smith.  Both  ono  and  the  other  persist 
in  representing  Unit,  tfo-  object  of  tin-  Qwernmmt,  in  putting 
forth  its  strength  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  is  tu  su/nvess,  at 
the  same  time,  the  institution  of  slavtry." — N.   Y.  Herald. 

The  above  is  a  simple,  naked,  premeditated  false- 
hood— concocted,  disseminated,  reiterated,  with  de- 
liberate intent  to  deceive  a  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  the  serious  wrong  and  injury  of  the  rest.  The 
writer  knew  perfectly  well,  and  will  continue  to  know 
■while  he  continues  to  lie,  that  "the  extreme,  Anti- 
Slavery  party  at  the  North  "  has  never  alleged,  much 
less  persisted  in  representing,  that  "the  object  of  the 
Government"  is  "to  suppress  the  institution  of  sla- 
very." But  this  is  a  lie  by  which  the  Herald  coins 
money,  while  it  divides  and  weakens  the  loyal  citi 
Kens  of  the  United  States;  and  we  have  no  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  do  otherwise  than  reiterate  it  so  long 
as  that  course  shall  seem  profitable. 

What  the  Republicans  of  the  North  ask  and  expect 
of  the  Government — all  they  ask,  and  more  than  they 
have  yet  obtained — is,  that  it  shall  go  straight  ahead  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  without  regard  to 
its  effect  on  slavery.  If  slaveholders  choose  to  be 
rebels,  we  demand  that  they  be  treated  us  rebels,  in 
utter  indifference  to  the  fact  that  they  are  slaveholders. 
If  they  enter  the  rebel  armies,  and  endeavor  to  kill 
the  defenders  of  the  Union,  we  insist  that  those  de- 
fenders shall  not  be  degraded  into  negro- catchers  for 
the  benefit  of  those  sanguinary  traitors.  If  they  send 
their  slaves  to  work  on  intrenchments  and  forts  for 
the  promotion  of  the  rebel  cause,  we  demand  that 
those  slaves  be  made  to  understand  that,  by  escaping 
to  the  Union  camps,  they  escape  from  slavery.  If 
they  leave  them  at  borne  to  raise  provisions  for  the 
relxd  army,  we  ask  that  they  be  advised  that,  by  quit- 
ting that  work  and  corning  within  our  lines,  with 
whatever  information  they  can  pick  up,  they  secure 
a  welcome  and  protection.  The  loyal  States  cannot 
afford  to  light  both  sides  of  this  struggle ;  and  if  the 
right  of  rebels  to  hold  men  in  slavery  is  to  be  upheld, 
we  insist  that  it  is  Jeff.  Davis's  business,  and  not 
Abraham  Lincoln's,  to  uphold  it. 

Now  see  what  the  Government  is  actually  doing,  or 
s-uffering  to  be  done.  We  quote  from  the  Herald  an 
order,  of  which  it  suppresses  the  date,  but  which  we 
thinfe  must  have  been  issued  a  few  days  before  the 
Bull  Run  scandal: — 


"GEN.    S1AN8FI1 


ORDER    RESPECTING     FUGITIVE 


Headquarters,  Department  of  Washington. 
Fugitive  slaves  will,  under  no  pretext  whatever,  be  per- 
mitted to  reside,  or  be  in  any  way  harbored  in  the  quar- 
ters and  camps  of  the  troops  serving  in  this  department. 
Neither  will  such  slaves  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
troops  on  the  march.  Coaimandcrs  of  troops  will  be  held 
responsible  tor  a  strict  observance  of  this  order." 

Who  can  fail  to  see  that  this  is  an  order  to  our 
armies  to  put  out  their  own  eyes  3  How  can  they  act 
■without  information  as  to  the  movements  and  strength 
of  the  enemy  before  them  ?  And  how  shall  they  ob- 
tain such  information  if  the  only  persons  likely  to 
volunteer  it  are  to  be  forbidden  to  enter  their  camps  1 
This  order  makes  no  distinction  between  the  slaves  of 
Unionists  and  those  of  rebels  in  arm  ;  neither  are  to  be 
"harbored"  nor  permitted  to  rest  in  the  camps  or 
quarters  of  the  Union  armies.  What  negro  who  has 
any  respect  for  himself  will  work  his  way  in  darkness 
and  peril  through  miles  of  swamp  and  brush  and  hos- 
tile pickets  to  bring  important  tidings  to  our  camps  or 
bivouacs,  if  he  is  to  be  kicked  out  of  them  the  next 
hour?  What  commander  who  has  any  heart  in  the 
Union  cause  will  give  or  sanction  such  an  order  as 
the  above?  We  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief that,  if  this  order  of  Gen.  Mansfield 
lias  not  already  been  recalled,  it  affords  an  admirable 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in  modification. 

Be  it  evermore  understood,  even  by  those  who  get 
their  living  by  falsifying  it,  that  the  Anti-Slavery  men 
of  the  North  do  not  ask  nor  expect  the  Government 
to  step  one  hair's  breadth  aside  from  its  line  of  duty 
as  defender  of  the  Union,  to  "  suppress  "  or  otherwise 
meddle  with  slavery ;  but  we  insist  that  it  shall  be 
equally  careful  not  to  be  swayed  from  its  proper  path 
in  order  to  preserve  slavery,  and  especially  rebel  sla- 
very. Woe  to  that  man  or  coterie  who,  in  striving  to 
preserve  slavery,  shall  sacrifice  the  Union!  —  New 
York  'Tribune,  Oct.  15. 


AN   APPEAL    TO    TEE    GOVERNMENT. 

_{  BY    A   LOYALIST. 

It  is  generally  understood  and  acknowledged  by 
profound  thinkers,  what  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
there  is  not  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Therefore, 
in  harmony  with  this  philosophy,  to  which  all  will 
subscribe,  whenever  disease  manifests  itself,  whether 
physical,  mental  or  moral,  in  the  individual  or  the  na- 
tion, it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should  un- 
derstand its  cause,  else  we  shall  labor  in  vain  for  its 
removal. 

Now,  if  slavery  be  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condi- 
tion of  our  country,  which  thousands  are  daily  com- 
ing to  believe,  we  earnestly  inquire,  what  means  shall 
we  be  justified  in  using  for  its  removal,  which  pro- 
mise the  most  certain  and  speedy  success  t  Does  not 
every  intelligent  man  iu  the  country  know,  that  in  the 
present  servile  insurrection,  we  have  the  highest 
best  authority  for  saying,  and  acting  accordingly,  that 
it  is  not  only  legally  and  morally  right,  but  it  is  posi- 
tively obligatory  upon  our  Commander-in-Chief,  to 
proclaim  martial  law  throughout  the  States,  and 
then  put  forth  a  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
shall  give  freedom  to  the  4,000,000  of  slaves  who  pine 
in  bondage  upon  American  soil  ? 

Let  this  be  done,  and  every  slaveholder,  whether 
loyal  or  rebellious,  would  lay  down  his  arms  at  the 
feet  of  the  proper  functionaries,  and  we  should  become 
really,  what  we  have  been  only  in  name,  the  United 
States. 

We  should  thus  prevent  the  evils  of  a  protracted 
war,  such  as  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives,  a  deterioration  in  morals  from  which  we 
should  not  recover  in  many  generations,  and  a  waste 
of  money  sufficient  to  establish  and  sustain  a  govern- 
ment larger  and  better  than  was  this  when  it  com- 
menced its  career  as  an  independent  sovereignty. 

Then  why  should  we  delay  ?  Why  not  now  strike 
for  universal  freedom,  when  every  nation  on  earth  is 
ready  to  sustain  us  in  such  a  course,  and  to  protect  us, 
if  need  be,  against  the  evil  machinations  of  traitors, 
whether  South  or  North  ? 

Why  should  our  government  be  so  delicate  about 
using  the  word  "  slavery,"  if  there  is  no  duplicity  in 
it?  since  it  must  be  known  to  be  the  cause  of  all  our 
troubles,  and  that  its  abolition  can  be  the  only  remedy  ? 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


them,  or  read  of  them,  except  in  the  Boston  Post  or 
Courier,  are  the  most  ready  to  denounce  them.  The 
world  moves,  and  truth  must  prevail,  and  a  Christian- 
ity not  based  on  humanity  must  prove  a  failure. 

Yours,  for  the  liberation  of  the  world  from  every 
species  of  thraldom,  B.  R.  DOWNES. 

P.  S.  I  hope  the  meetings  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  our  School  House  will  be  free. 
I  shall  lend  my  mite  to  make  them  so. 

AN  UNSPOKEN  SPEECH. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  letter  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Agricultural  Fair 
recently  held  at  Barnstable.  After  describing  the 
Fair,  the  visitors  and  the  dinner,  the  Tribune's  corre- 
spondent (Mrs.  Julia.  Ward  Howe)  gives  a  slight 
glimpse  of  what  was  said,  and  a  fuller  statement  of 
what  should  have  been  said,  as  follows  : — 

The  speaking  was  introduced  by  one  Marston  of 
Barnstable,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, who  welcomed  his  numerous  guests  with  some 
pleasant  remarks,  and  ended  by  calling  up  our  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  received  with  tremendous  cheering. 
His  speech  was  genial  and  fatherly,  savoring  mostly  of 
Massachusetts  interests,  and  Vith  tender  recommenda- 
tion of  our  absent  soldiers  to  affectionate  remembrance. 
It  was  listened  to  with  general  attention  and  satisfac- 
tion. Followed  Hon.  Hall  of  Plymouth,  a  ready, 
fluent  man,  who  pinned  down  the  present  controversy 
of  the  country  closely  to  the  putting  down  of  actual 
rebellion.  Nothing  beyond  that  would  he  allow  us  to 
perceive,  by  faith  or  sight,  and  having  given  us  this 
glimpse  out  of  his  show  box,  he  shut  down  the  cover 
very  light,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  And  then  a 
speech  neither  called  for  nor  announced  began  to 
arise  in  me,  and  if  the  thing  had  been  allowable,  I 
should  have  leapt  to  my  feet  and  said  : — 

"Friends,  he  who,  when  a  momentous  question  is 
before  us,  limits  our  attention  to  any  but  its  highest 
point  of  interest,  hands  us  the  stem  with  the  flower 
twisted  off,  the  candle  with  the  flame  snuffed  out. 
What  is  mankind,  what  are  we,  that  those  who  speak 
to  us  should  make  ideal  duty  a  contraband,  and  talk 
to  us  as  to  creatures  whose  light  of  conscience  is  put 
out,  and  who  can  appreciate  nothing  beyond  advan- 
tage, convenience,  and  the  getting  and  securing  of 
our  own  ?  God  never  made  us  so  ;  and  if  we  have 
so  unmade  ourselves,  we  had  better  been  strangled 
in  our  cradles  than  have  come  to  maturity  with  so 
little  of  manhood  in  us.  What  constitutes  us  human  1 
Justice  makes  us  wiser  than  the  ox — Christian  love 
makes  us  more  generous  than  the  swine.  Selfishness 
imbrutes  us  below  the  level  of  either,  despite  our  up- 
right form  and  thinking  brain.  This  is  a  great  day  of 
settlements  in  our  nation.  Our  late  partners  have 
been  wronging  us,  but  they  have  been  wronging  God 
a  great  deal  more.  And  we  are  willing  that  they  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  if  they  will  only  pay  us.  So  we 
present  our  little  bill,  at  the  end  of  the  bayonet,  and 
are  advised  to  insist  upon  that,  and  let  the  claims  of 
the  Master  Creditor  go.  And  1  stand  here  in  His 
name,  to  arrest  you  all.  You  are  all  bankrupts — you 
are  nil  liable.  North  and  South  stand  charged  to- 
gether in  His  books,  and  till  the  uttermost  farthing  be 
paid  by  both,  there  is  no  solvency  for  either.  And 
what  place  is  this,  that  we  should  not  speak  here  from 
the  very  heart  of  truth,  from  the  inmost  soul  of  re- 
ligion 1  The  Cape  is  the  classic  ground  of  conscience. 
Those  who  first  cut  down  its  forests  and  tilled  its 
fields  came  here  to  worship  God  in  purity  and  sin- 
cerity. Their  pastors  preached  to  them  a  thorny 
Gospel,  full  of  self-sacrifice  and  crucifixion,  and  they 
were  able  to  receive,  aye,  and  to  thrive  upon  it.  And 
are  you  their  descendants,  and  must  we  speak  smooth 
-things  to  you,  and  pass  over  the  awful  lesson  of  the 
day,  which  God  has  appointed?  Then  are  ye  indeed 
the  degenerate  sons  of  mighty  sires,  and  the  glorious 
type  of  the  Puritan  has  died  out  from  mankind  !  But 
it  is  not  so.  They  would  slander  you  who  should  say 
it  was.  They  do  slander  you  who  treat  you  as  if  you 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  truth  of  the  truth.  All 
good  capacities  lie  latent  in  mankind,  till  the  voice  of 
exhortation  and  sympathy  arouses  and  leads  them  on 
to  action.  God  forbid,  aye,  deprive  me  of  the  power 
of  speech  altogether,  rather  than  that  I  should,  speak- 
ing, address  any  but  the  deepest  chord  within  your 
bosoms,  the  noblest  enthusiasm  you  are  able  to  cherish 
and  to  follow.  And  you,  ye  comfortable  and  well-to- 
do  farmers  and  fishers  of  the  Cape,  who  with  your 
wives  and  daughters  make  so  handsome  an  appear- 
ance on  this  occasion,  what  say  you1?  Is  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire  ?  *  Shall  he  have  his  little  earnings, 
and  build  his  cabin,  and  rear  his  offspring  with  their 
mother  to  help  him,  or  shall  he  be  merely  fed,  worked, 
and  paired  and  sold  like  the  beasts  you  drive?  Oh! 
your  honest  hearts  know  which  is  right — they  have 
told  you  that  long  ago.  Once,  you  could  only  pray 
for  the  enslaved  ;  now,  you  can  speak,  vote,  fight  for 
them.  As  you  value  your  own  liberty,  see  that  you 
doit. 

Remember,  too,  dear  brothers,  that  the  cause  of 
God  is  not  the  cause  of  the  rich  aud  mighty,  but  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  Once  kings  were 
called  the  vicegerents  of  the  Almighty ;  but  when  the 
King  of  kings  came,  he  lived  the  life  of  an  outcast,  and 
died  the  death  of  a  criminal,  and  we  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  grief  and  shame  of  his  non-recognition. 
But  this  has  taught  us  to  look  for  the  Divine  in  all 
disguises  of  humility  and  poverty.  God  sometimes 
visits  us  as  the  Governor  does  to-day,  with  the  trum- 
pets to  blow  before  him,  and  his  ministers  in  flaming  red 
and  gold.  Then  we  all  turn  out  and  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  say,  '  How  pious  we  are,  how  devout  1 '  But 
He  much  oftener  waits  for  us  in  the  form  of  a  beggar,  a 
slave,  a  fugitive,  and  it  is  only  after  we  have  done 
such  an  one  justice  or  injustice  that  we  hear  the  deep 
and  awful  word,  '  Thou  hast  done  it  unto  me ' ! 

So,  brothers,  look  beyond  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  the  present  moment — look  beyond  the  ambitions  of 
the  forum — look  beyond  the  successes  or  reverses  of 
the  field — look  over  there  down  South  at  the  slave, 
unjustly  bought,  unjustly  sold,  unjustly  detained  from 
his  heritage  upon  earth.  God  has  a  new  disguise  to- 
day—see that  ye  find  it  out.  The  slave,  the  slave  is 
your  master  creditor  now ;  and  if  the  debt  of  this 
bondage  be  not  speedily  paid,  the  writ  of  execution 
will  be  put  into  the  stately  house  of  our  Northern 
liberties.  And  we  shall  see  it  stripped  and  dishonored, 
and  we  shall  deserve  to  see  it." 

And  if  I  had  said  all' this,  I  know  not  whether  they 
would -have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  or  whether  they 
would  have  led  me  out  with  a  rope  around  my  neck,  a 
candidate  for  the  nearest  horse-pond;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  said  it, 
and  glad  to  have  taken  the  consequences  of  it,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been. 


that  church  eighteen  centuries  ago  rise  before  me,  I 
seem  to  sec  by  my  side  Hermes,  who  celebrated  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  by  liberating  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  slaves;  Chromacius,  who  under 
Diocletian,  emancipated  one  thousand  four  hundred, 
saying :  "  Those  who  are  children  of  God  ought  not  to 
be  slaves  of  men";  Lactantius,  who  said,  in  the  church 
there  can  be  no  slavery;  St.  Ambrose,  who  ordered 
tlie  golden  vessels  to  be  sold  to  ransom  slaves,  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  did  the  same.  I  seem  to  see 
those  and  more  hovering  around  the  heroic  Mulligan 
and  Corcoran  in  their  captivity,  side  by  side  with  Rose- 
crans  defending  liberty  in  the  passes  of  Virginia. 
These  draw  around  me  the  sacred  presence  of  your 
church  when  I  speak  for  liberty. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  maxim,  "  Peace  hath 
her  victories  not  less  renowned  than  war."  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  peace  that  carries  with  it  the  sting  of  war 
— a  peace  of  the  grave,  and  frozen  peace  like  that 
which  the  nrmy  of  Napoleon  felt  in  passing  the  Alps, 
who  became  so  cold  as  lo  have  a  disposition  to  do 
nothing  but  sleep;  but  every  man  who  slept  awaked 
no  more.  Peace  does  not  go  with  pusillanimity,  cow- 
ardice. True  peace  must  be  more  heroic,  bolder  than 
war.  Such  a  peace  is  always  ready  when  man  is 
ready  to  work  for  it.  Is  there  any  such  peace  tor  us '.' 
Any  sign  for  such  a  victory  ?     I  believe  there  is. 

In  this  war,  it  is  popularly  said,  eighteen  millions 
are  fighting  against  eight.  We  have,  by  our  peculiar 
policy,  made  that  eight  millions  twelve.  We  are 
going  to  declare  that  four  millions  of  blacks  must 
fight  us  to  be  free.  They  must  kill  our  soldiers  if 
they  want  to  be  confiscated.  If  a  black  man  comes 
from  Western  Virginia  to  Cincinnati,  and  can  prove 
that  he  killed  Bosecrans,  or  some  other  of  our  men 
there,  he  is  confiscated  and  becomes  free.  If  Floyd 
told  him  to  do  it,  and  he  slipped  around  in  any  way 
and  diil  not  do  it,  we  say  to  him,  "  My  dear  sir,  go 
back !  "  Thus  we  are  making  the  path  of  four  millions 
to  liberty  over  our  dead  bodies.  So  we  have  man- 
aged, by  considerable  ingenuity,  to  get  them  all  against 
us. 

We  have  a  free  society  ;  we  have  awakened  want*, 
intellectual,  manufacturing  and  others,  so  that  we  are 
compelled  to  keep  two-thirds  of  our  able-bodied  men 
at  home  to  prevent  us  from  starving.  This  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  in  the  South,  where  society  is  scarcely 
more  complex  than  an  oyster.  They  can  leave  their 
negroes  to  cultivate  the  fields,  with  a  patrol  for  every 
fifty  to  shoot  down  the  first  one  that  rebels,  and  can 
bring  all  the  rest  of  their  able-bodied  men  into  the 
field.  Were  we  to  adopt  their  mode  and  bring  incal- 
culable misery  upon  ourselves  by  drafting,  get  the 
Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  to  help  us,  I  have  no  doubt 
we  could  go  down  there  and  whip  them.  We  have 
held  back  our  free  negroes. 

Slavery  has  challenged  liberty  to  a  duel,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  code  of  honor,  we  have  a  right  to  choose 
the  weapons.  Suppose,  instead  of  choosing  the  wea- 
pons of  slavery,  we  choose  liberty's  weapon,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  If  we  say  to  every  man 
that  comes  North  to  assassinate  us,  that  his  slaves  shall 
be  free  men,  he  would  think  twice,  nay,  twenty  times, 
before  he  would  come,  and  then  stay  at  home.  Even 
during  the  one  week  this  plan  was  tried,  Sterling 
Price's  men  went  back,  and  took  Lexington  on  their 
way,  simply  because  they  were  able  to  take  two  thou- 
sand. That  weapon  has  been  tried  with  success  in 
history.  We  have  the  same  right  to  adopt  it  that  a 
ship  has  to  throw  over  a  part  of  her  cargo  in  a  storm. 

Martial  law  is  so  called  because  it  is  not  civil.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  President 
in  violating  the  habeas  corpus  law,  we  should  have  been 
fighting  secession  with  cold  steel  in  Maryland  to-day. 
If  we  have  a  right  to  kill  men  without  due  process  of 
law,  we  have  a  right  to  kill  an  institution.  There 
never  was  an  institution  as  sacred  as  a  man.  If  we 
can  imprison  men  without  due  process  of  law,  we  can 
free  them. 

Is  it  Christian  ?  Hereupon  the  whole  matter  hinges. 
There  is  a  banner  higher  than  even  the  star-spangled 
banner,  on  which  is  written,  "Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  to  you."  "Love  your  ene- 
mies." We  need  a  throb  of  Christianity  through  the 
national  heart.  Is  it  loving  the  South  to  retain  an 
institution  that  is  creating  civil  war,  that  is  filling  her 
people  with  hatred  for  their  brethren?  We  know, 
too,  that  the  census,  like  a  funeral  bell,  is  tolling  the 
tact  that  the  blacks  are  increasing  in  the  South  above 
the  white  population,  and  bringing  on  a  state  of  affairs 
there  awful  to  contemplate.  You  remember  when 
the  Czar  of  Ilussia  was  about  to  free  the  serfs,  he 
called  together  his  nobles,  saying,  "Come  and  heip 
me  liberate  my  slaves,  for  if  they  are  not  liberated 
from  above,  they  will  be  liberated  from  below."  This 
is  what  we  have  to  fear. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  reign  of  King  Arthur,  of  a 
poor  dwarf  who  went  around  with  a  sword  begging 
every  one  to  cut  off  his  bead,  but  no  one  would  do  it, 
for  the  King  had  commanded  them  not  to  touch  him. 
At  last  he  came  to  Sir  Gawaine,  who,  seeing  a  tear  in 
the  poor  dwarf's  eye,  was  moved  with  pity,  and  struck 
off  his  head.  At  once  the  poor  dwarf  Carl  rose  to  the 
majestic  Sir  Carleton,  for  he  had  been  laboring  under 
a  spell  which  kept  him  a  dwarf  till  he  could  find  some 
one  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  he  said  to  Sir  Gawaine, 
"  Thou  alone  bast  loved  me  enough."  The  same 
would  apply  to  the  negro  and  slavery. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  negro  ?  The  speaker 
was  in  favor  of  employing  the  whole  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  necessary,  to  keep  them  where  they  were. 
Let  them  work.  "  Our  way  has  been  to  crush  them 
to  powder,  to  grind  out  the  last  ray  of  hope,  and  God 
will  now  trust  us  no  longer."  The  abolition  of  slave- 
ry has  been  accomplished  in  Chili,  Benares,  the  Re- 
public of  Columbia,  the  State  of  New  York,  St.  Do- 
mingo, etc.,  and  the  speaker  claimed  that  no  evil  had 
resulted  from  it.  In  every  case,  the  nation  that  had 
adopted  emancipation  had  risen  at  once  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  and  power.  We  should  not  adopt  the 
bowie  knife  and  the  weapons  of  slavery;  they  are  not 
our  forte.  We  have  no  right  to  allow  the  liberty  of 
the  world  and  humanity's  hope  to  be  placed  in  jeopar- 
dy a  single  hour.  If  we  would  come  to  use  the  weap- 
ons of  peace,  every  army  might  be  forth  with  dis- 
banded. 


LETTER  EK0M   BRADP0RD. 

Bradford,  Oct.  21,  1861. 
Mr.  Garrison  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Haverhill  and  Bradford  have  for  a  few  Sunday 
evenings  past  been  holding  religious  meetings  in  the 
School  House  in  this  district.  Last  evening,  I  was  told 
tlie  meetings  were  free  to  all,  and  invited  to  attend.  I 
did  so,  and  as  the  meeting  was  about  being  dismissed, 
I  asked  the  privilege  to  offer  a  few  remaiks.  None 
objected,  and  I  spoke  about  ten  minutes,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  alluded  to  the  present  war,  and 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  and  very 
briefly  spoke  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling  pervading  all 
classes,  when  I  was  at  once  interrupted  by  our  pious 
and  worthy  Postmaster,  who  said  he  wished  I  would 
not  interrupt  the  meeting  by  any  allusion  to  slavery, 
as  that  was  a  religious  meeting,  and  not  the  place  for 
the  discussion  of  any  such  question.  I  at  once  asked 
who  had  been  interrupted,  and  wished  any  such  to 
manifest  it  by  rising.  None  left  their  seats,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  speak  a  few  moments  longer,  as  it  was  not 
then  eight  o'clock,  and  none  in  the  house  (which  was 
well  filled)  seemed  impatient  to  leave. 

Our  worthy  Postmaster,  who  has  been  recently  ap- 
pointed, appeared  to  be  the  most  disturbed  by  my  re- 
marks, while  some  others,  as  I  learn  this  morning,  were 
pleased. 

Some  who  beard  Sallie  Ilolley  when  she  was  here 
retain  the  many  good  impressions  which  she  left,  and 
we  greatly  need  the  labors  of  such  self-sacrificing 
friends  of  humanity.  Of  what  consequence  to  the 
world  can  a  religion  be  that  excludes  from  its  formula 
all  allusion  to  four  millions  of  chattel  slaves  in  this 
professedly  Christian  land  ? 

How  grossly  misrepresented  are  the  objects  and  de- 
sires of  the  Abolitionists  1    Many  who  never  hear  o 


EEV.  M.  D.  OOHWAY'S  LE0TUEE. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Press,  Oct.  14.] 
The  hall  of  the  Catholic  Institute  was  occupied  at 
an  early  hour  last  evening  by  a  large  and  attentive  au- 
dience, quite  complimentary  to  the  speaker  and  to  the 
.musical  entertainment  which  had  called  it  forth.  The 
introductory  and  closing  exercises  by  the  orchestra 
and  the  Mannaerchor  were,  as  usual,  well  executed 
and  well  received.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  Rev.  M.  D. 
Conway  appeared  upon  the  stand,  and  was  greeted 
with  manifestations  of  applause.     He  said  : — 

The  subject  upon  which  I  afn  to  speak  to-night  is 
one  of  Almighty  God's  own  selection.  It  is  one  that 
need  not  be  announced  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  looking  beneath  the  surface  of  events,  and  treasur- 
ing up  the  lessons  which  they  teach.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  bear  within  himself  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  The  very  rock  that  is  on  our  coast 
marks  where  the  glacier  went,  the  formation  of 
the  soil  and  the  limestone  beneath  our  feet  record 
where  every  fern  leaf  grew,  and  man,  the  crown- 
ing being  of  all,  should  not  pass  away  and  leave 
no  tra.ee  where  he  lives.  We  have  a  right  to  grow, 
and  know  each  day  more  than  we  knew  the  day  pre- 
ceding. I  know  there  are  some  who  sail  over  seas  of 
knowledge,  travel  over  continents  of  experience,  and 
settle  down,  knowing  no  more  than  they  did  before. 

Kvery  age  has  its  special  voice;  some  important 
lesson,  some  great  pivot  around  which  events  revolve. 
We  are  making  history  to-day, 

The  speaker  here  referred  to  the  temple  in  which  he 
was  speaking,  and  the  great  people  who  had  built  it. 
He  had  great  respect  for  that  mighty  church  that  was 
growing  up  here.  Referring  to  himself,  be  said,  al- 
though he  might  bear  in  their  midst  the  mark  of 
heresy  and  unsoundness,  he  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
and,  as  such,  would  speak.  He  would  take  occasion 
to  correct  a  statement  that  bad  been  lately  made  con- 
cerning himself,  which,  if  uncorrected,  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  proper  hearing  and  understanding  of 
what  he  should  say  to-night.  lie  did  not  say,  Be  had 
been  reported  by  at  least  four  newspapers  in  the  city, 
that  he  would  rather  have  his  right  arm  struck  from 
his  body  by  the  lightnings  of  Heaven  than  to  fight  for 
the  Union  with  slavery  in  it.  What  he  did  say  was, 
that  he  would  rather  his  right  arm  should  be  withered 
than  it  should  ever  strike  a  blow  to  perpetuate  slavery, 
even  if  the  Union  were  linked  with  it.  But  he  be- 
lieved the  Union  would  survive  after  all  tins  had  been 
cast  off.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.  lie 
had  long  been  a  traitor  to  human  oppression — to  slave- 
ry, lie  could  remember  silling  in  the  Input  aged  per- 
sons who  could  recollect  hearing  Washington  called 
rebel,  and  Mr.  Pitt  a  traitor,  and  he  remembered  bow 
Pitt  fulminated  against  slavery.  "Sir,"  said  that 
greal  man,  who  did  more  for  American  independence 
than  any  other  man  of  bis  age,  "  I  do  not  understand 
this  complimenting  away  the  rights  of  human  beings." 
He  referred  to  the  pleasure  he  bail  experienced  a  few 
evenings  before  in  seeing  the  Rev.  Archbishop  l'urecU 
in    this   bouse  alter  his  return,    and    the  patriotic  Me- 

Groarty  and  Green,  whose  wounds  attest  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  all  of  whom  bad  been  reared  in  the 

bosom  of  this  church.     1  seem  to  sec  the  history  oP 


First  Message  by  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Line. 
—Fort  Bridget,  Utah,  Oct.  18.  The  Pacific  Tele- 
graph line  was  completed  to  Salt  Lake  City  at  one 
o'clock  to-day.  The  line  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
San  Francisco  wilt  be  finished  in  a  few  days. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  18.  The  following  is  the 
first  message  over  the  Pacific  Telegraph  line.  It  was 
received  this  evening: — 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  18,  1851- 
Hon,  J.  H.  Wade,  President  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph : 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  overland  telegraph  line  West  to  this  city,  to 
commend  the  energy  displayed  by  yourself  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  rapid  and  successful  prosecution  of  a  work 
so  beneficial,  and  to  express  the  wish  that  its  use  may 
ever  tend  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  dwellers 
on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes  of  our  conti- 
nent. Utah  has  not  seceded,  but  is  firm  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  our  once  happy  country,  and  is 
warmly  interested  in  such  successful  enterprises  as  the 
one  so  far  completed.  BRIGHAM  YOUNG. 

Washington,  Oct.  20.  On  the  opening  of  the  tele- 
graph to  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  the  following  dispatch- 
es were  exchanged: — 

Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Utah,  whose  citizens  strenuously  resist  all  imputa- 
tions of  disloyalty,  congratulates  the  President  upon 
the  completion  of  an  enterprise  which  spans  the  conti- 
nent, unites  two  oceans,  and  connects  remote  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  politic  with  the  government's  heart. 
May  the  whole  system  speedily  thrill  with  the  quick- 
ened pulsation  of  that  heart,  the  parricidal  hand  of  po- 
litical treason  be  punished,  and  the  entire  sisterhood  of 
States  join  hands  in  glad  reunion  around  the  national 
fireside.  (Signed)  FRANK  FULLER, 

Acting  Governor  of  Utah. 

The  followdng  is  the  reply  : — 

Sir, — The  completion  of  the  telegraph  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  is  auspicious  of  the  stability  and  union  of 
the  Republic.  The  Government  reciprocates  your 
congratulations. 

(Signed)  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

To  Frank  Fuller,  Acting  Governor, 


FIGHT  AT  BOLIVAR,  Va. 
Baltimore,  Oct.  18.  A  gentleman  who  spent  the 
whole  of  yesterday  at  Harper's  Ferry,  says  the  ac- 
counts'of  the  fight  on  Wednesday  are,  in  the  main,  cor- 
rect. The  cannon  captured  is  a  fine  new  siege  gun, 
well  mounted  and  in  good  order,  with  the  exception  of 
a  fracture  above  the  axles,  caused  during  the  fight.  It 
was  staiioned  near  the  abutment  of  the  bridge*,  and 
when  about  being  retaken  by  the  rebels,  a  tenpenny 
nail  was  driven  into  it,  which  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  Rhode  Island  battery  did  not  participate  in  the 
fight;  they  were  stationed  on  Maryland  heights,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes  in 
tln>  distance.  The  contest  lasted  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  2  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  regular  skir- 
mish with  varying  results;  the  rebels  when  hard 
pressed  retreated  into  the  woods,  and  at  other  times 
driving  the  Federals  back  into  Bolivar.  The  Maine 
regiment  was  beyond  Boliver  on  the  road  to  Charles- 
town. 

At  2  o'clock,  Col.  Geary  arrived  with  three  pieces  of 
caution,  which  soon  silenced  the  enemy's  guns,  and  put 
the  entire  force  to  flight.  The  Chaplain,  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  says  before  he  was  captured  eighty- 
seven  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  had  been  carried 
from  the  field.  There  was  nothing  positively  known 
as  to  Col.  Ashley  being  killed.  It  is  not  generally 
credited  that  an  officer  supposed  to  be  him  was  shot 
during  the  final  retreat  of  the  rebels. 

The  Federals  remained  at  the  Ford  all  night,  and 
yesterday  morning,  having  brought  across  the  river 
the  remainder  of  the  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  captured 
from  the  military  depot,  which  they  were  about  trans- 
porting to  Leesburg,  an  order  was  given  for  the  whole 
force  to  retire  lo  the  Maryland  side. 

Great  distress  prevails  among  the  few  remaining 
residents  of  Bolivar,  information  having  reached  there 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  destroy  both 
Bolivar  and  Harper's  Ferry  on  Thursday  nighfby  fire. 
They  were  all  packing  up  preparatory  to  flight. 

The  river  is  still  too  high  to  ford,  and  the  troops 
were  conveyed  across  in  scows. 

The  prisoners  admit  that  their  force  was  2000,  while 
the  whole  Federal  force  was  400. 

The  change  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  thriving  vil- 
lage of  Bolivar  is  represented  as  most  sad  and  shock- 
ing. Ruin  is  everywhere  visible.  The  inhabitants 
were  bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  desolation. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  18.  A  gentleman  direct  from 
Harper's  Ferry  announces  that  the  rebels  again  ap- 
peared on  Linden  and  Bolivar  bights  this  morning, 
and  renewed  the  attack  on  the  Union  forces  under 
Major  Gould,  with  artillery.  Major  Gould  fired  upon 
them  with  cannister  from  the  Columbiad  captured  on 
Tuesday,  and  drove  them  back,  but  not  until  the  van- 
dals bad  burned  the  mill  of  A.  H.  Ilerr,  and  took  the 
miller  prisoner,  who  was  charged  by  them  with  giving 
information  to  the  Union  troops  of  the  12,000  bushels 
of  grain  being  brought  there  to  grind. 

The  firing  was  progressing  when  our  informant  left. 
Women  and  children  were  fleeing  in  great  terror  to 
the  Maryland  shore,  in  anticipation  of  the  town  being 
burned.  Major  Gould  was  throwing  shot  and  shell 
from  the  Maryland  heights  after  the  rebels,  and  was 
confident  that  he  could  keep  them  off  until  reinforce- 
ments reached  him. 

Col.  Geary's  wound  was  only  a  slight  cut  in  the  calf 
of  his  leg,  by  a  piece  of  an  exploded  shell. 

Col.  Geary  reports  that  four  men  who  were  wound- 
ed at  Bolivar  were  afterwards  charged  upon  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  stabbed  through  the  body,  strip- 
ped of  all  clothing,  and  one  or  two  laid  in  the  form 
"  rucifixion,  with  their  hands  spread  and  cut  through 
the  palms  with  a  dull  knife.  This  inhuman  conduct 
greatly  incensed  our  troops,  who  vowed  retaliation. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  18— Midnight.  The  following  has 
just  been  received  here  from  Sandy  Hook,  Md. : — 

The  mill  of  Herr  &  Welsh,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  has 
just  been  burned  by  the  rebel  forces  under  Col.  Ashley, 
after  our  troops  had  taken  20,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  there,  and  retired  to  their  original  position  oppo- 
site the  Ferry. 

Major  Gould,  in  command  of  the  post,  ordered  his 
three  companies  (C,  I  and  K,  of  the  13th  Massachu- 
setts,} and  a  detachment  of  Col.  Geary's  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  under  arms,  and  Captain  Thompson  of  the 
Rhode  Island  battery  opened,  from  the  Maryland 
heights,  his  battery  against  the  rebels,  when  Captain 
Scriber  of  the  13th  Massaehusett?*volunteers,  with  his 
two  twelve-pounders  and  the  gloriously  captured  thir- 
ty-two pounder,  attended  to  the  rebels  appearing  on 
Loudon  mountain.  They  were  driven  back  so  as  to 
prevent  the  further  destruction  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  families  remaining  in  Harper's  Ferry  are  fast 
emigrating  to  Maryland. 


A  fight  took  place  on  Monday  of  this  week,  near 
Leesburg,  Va.,  between  a  portion  of  Gen.  Banks's^ 
command,  under  Gen.  Stone,  and  a  large  body  of 
■bels.  Gen.  Stone  crossed  the  river  to  the  Virginia 
side  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  his  right 
wing,/l,800  strong  under  Col.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  was 
attacked  by  about  4,000  of  the  enemy,  under  Gen. 
Evans,  with  artillery.  Col.  Baker  gallantly  led  a 
charge  against  the  enemy,  in  which  he  was  killed, 
when  the  men  fell  back,  in  good  order,  carrying  off' 
the  dead  and  wounded,  to  where  they  could  be  sup- 
ported by  Gen.  Stone  and  the  portions  of  the  army 
that  had  effected  a  crossing.  Our  loss  in  the  affair  is 
stated  a)  175,  killed  and  wounded.  Gen.  Banks's  army 
is  now  said  to  be  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river. 

New  York,  October  23.  A  special  Washington 
despatch  to  the  Herald  says :  The  latest  news  last 
night  was  that  the  whole  of  General  Stone's  Division 
had  crossed  the  Potomac  in  full  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
aud  that  Banks's  column  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  would  speedily  support  Gen.  Stone. 

Information  received  late  last  night  announces  that 
the  fight  on  Monday  was  a  desperate  one,  and  large 
numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Although  the 
enemy  was  much  stronger,  he  was  falling  back  before 
the  advance  of  our  troops,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  routed  but  for  the  fall  of  Col.  Baker,  which 
produced  a  sudden  confusion  among  the  troops,  and 
led  to  a  halt. 

Gen.  G.  W.  Smith  commanded  the  rebels,  and  a 
private  despatch  asserts  that  he  was  shot  from  his 
horse,  and  carried  oil'  the  field. 

Gen.  McCletlan  left  for  Gen.  Banks's  headquarters 
in  the  field  yesterday  morning. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  Col.  Baker  should  have 
engaged  the  enemy,  when,  according  to  report,  he 
was  ordered  to  make  a  reconnoissance  only,  with  strict 
injunction,  if  attacked,  to  fall  back  and  not  fight.  He 
disobeyed  orders,  which  cost  him  his  life.  Col.  Baker 
made  his  will  on  Saturday  last  and  deposited  it  with 
Col.  Webb,  and  when  he  left  for  the  field  he  said  to 
the  latter,  "  I  shall  participate  in  a  battle  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  If  I  fall,  I  request  you  to  take  charge  of 
my  body."  A  dispatch  states  that  his  body  was 
pierced  with  six  minie  balls,  showing  that  the  rebels 
had  their  sharpshooters  to  pick  off  our  men. 

^=*  Among  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  late  bat- 
tle at  FJdward's  Ferry,  Va.,  are  the  following  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Massachusetts  loth  : — 

Killed— Capt.  Rockwood,  Co.  A;  Capt.  Simonds, 
Co.  B  ;  Capt.  Bowman,  Co.  C.  Probably  killed,  Capt. 
Studley,  Co.  D;  Capt.  Getchell,  Co.  K;  2d  Lieut. 
Grout;  2d  Lieut  Vassal,  Co.  E. 

Wounded — Lieut.  Col.  Ward,  leg  amputated ;  Capt. 
Sloan,  Co.  F,  slightly  ;  Capt.  Forehand,  Co.  G  ;  Capt. 
Philbrick,  Co.  H,  slightly ;  1st  Lieut.  Holden,  Co.  G. 

Col.  Devins  received  a  slight  contusion  in  the  breast 
from  a  musket  ball 

Col.  Lee  of  tho  Massachusetts  20th  was  probably 
taken  prisoner. 


IIAYTIAN  EMIGRATION. 

At  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  held  in  the  Salem 
Baptist  Church,  25th  Inst,  (says  the  New  Bedford 
Standard,)  Mr.  John  Oliver  submitted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  who  said  his  motive  for  do- 
ing so  was  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  Southern 
slave  States  were  driving  the  free  colored  people  from 
their  homes,  he  then  thought  that  llayti  would  be  a 
good  opening  for  those  residing  in  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  tropic  States.  But  when  Mr. 
Redpath  spreads  his  scheme  all  over  the  Northern 
States  to  induce  those  who  have  no  just  cause  to  leave 
the  country,  he  discovered  the  whole  plan  calculated 
to  increase  and  not  reduce  the  malicious  negro  hate  so 
prevalent,  and  that  the  enemies  of  human  freedom 
will  use  the  emigration  scheme,  as  they  have  hereto- 
fore done,  as  a  reason  why  we  should  leave  the  coun- 
try :— 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  present  hopeful  indications 
that  God  is  about  to  answer  the  prayers  of  a  long  de- 
graded and  oppressed  people,  by  bringing  both  sections 
of  this  guilty  nation,  which  continues  to  hold  them  in 
bondage,  face  to  face  in  battle;  and  believing  that 
the  pride  of  the  South  and  the  honor  of  the  North 
make  it  impossible  for  the  two  sections'which  are  now 
at  war  ever  again  to  effect  a  compromise  like  that  of 
1780,  by  which  the  colored  people  were  constitutional- 
ly doomed  to  there  present  condition,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  protest  against  the  operations  aud  designs  of 
those  in  charge  of  Haytian  emigration,  and  that  we 
look  upon  any  body  of  men  who  seek  our  wholesale 
removal,  as  is  contemplated  by  Mr.  James  Redpath 
and  his  coadjutors,  as  being  characterized  by  the  same 
spirit  which  breathed  into  existence  the  old  American 
Colonization  Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  infamous  doctrine, 
upon  whatever  grounds  it  may  be  predicated,  that  the 
white  and  black  races  cannot  live  together  upon  this 
continent  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  equality. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that 
colored  men  in  whom  we  have  confided  as  our  leaders 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  the  tools  of  a  wide- 
spread evil,  which  is  discouraging  and  dividing  us  just 
at  the  daybreak  of  our  uuivcrsal  emancipation. 


jy  FRATERNITY  LECTURES. . 


THE 


'CHRISTIAN"  INDIANS  AND  THE 
SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY. 

Rolla,  Mo.,  Oct.  19.  John  Ross,  Chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  in  a  note  to  Major  Clark  of  the 
rebel  army,  dated  the  24th  ult.,  says:  "I  herewith 
forward  to  your  care  despatches  for  Gen.  McCulloch, 
which  I  request  you  will  have  forwarded  by  the 
earliest  express." 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  4000  Cherokees  at  Tarli- 
quaha,  on  the  21st,  they,  with  marked  unanimity,  de- 
clared their  adherence  to  the  Confederate  States,  and 
have  given  their  authorities  power  to  negotiate  an  al- 
liance with  them.  In  view  of  their  action,  a  regiment 
of  mounted  men  will  be  raised,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Col.  John  Drew,  to  meetany  emergency 
that  may  arise.  Having  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  States,  they  hope  to  render  efficient  ser- 
vice in  the  danger  which  now  threatens  the  country, 
and  to  be  treated  with  a  liberality  and  confidence  be- 
coming the  Confederate  States. 


"  Samuel  May — 1707."  These  are  the  words  upon 
a  faded  sign  at  the  west  corner  of  State  and  Broad 
streets,  Boston.  We  first  saw  them  there  a  long  while 
ago,  and  never  make  a  visit  to  the  city  without  look- 
ing up,  to  see  if  they  yet  remain.  The  old  sign  was 
there  last  Tuesday,  and,  more  than  that,  we  just  learn 
from  a  gentleman  of  Concord,  many  years  a  Boston 
merchant,  that  Mr.  May  still  lives,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  was,  when  he  last  saw  him — a  year  or 
so  since — walking  about  amidst  the  familiar  places  of 
his  early  manhood  and  his  active  prime.  The  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  younger  men,  but  the  firm  is 
Samuel  May  &  Co.  The  gentleman  in  this  city  of 
whom  we  speak,  says  Broad  street  was  laid  out,  and 
the  building  erected  upon  which  this  sign  is  affixed, 
about  1800,'  and  he  thinks  the  senior  Mr.  May  com- 
menced occupancy  of  the  store  when  it  was  com- 
pleted. That  will  give  fifty-five  years  occupancy  of 
the  same  business  stand— something  at  which  to  mar- 
vel in  this  capricious  age.  When  the  old  sign  no 
longer  speaks  with  the  same  emphasis  of  the  venerable 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  the  public  will  doubt- 
less learn  more  of  him  through  the  public  papers  of 
Boston.  Who,  in  passing  up  or  down  State  street, 
and  seeing  those  words  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph, 
does  not  acquire  an    interest  In    Samuel  May  ''.—-New 

Hampshire  Statesman. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Slave  Question. 
The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that,  at  the 
last  moment,  if  needed  in  self-defence,  the  rebels  will 
proclaim  emancipation.  This  was  the  policy  proposed 
by  the  government  in  Cuba,  if  necessary  to  arrest  the 
filibustering  of  Lopez  or  of  the  United  States.  The 
intelligent  Baltimore  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  says  that  a  similar  policy  will  be  adopted  by 
the  South : — 

"When  Gen.  Toombs  made  his  speech  against  the 
increase  of  the  army,  in  the  Senate,  two  years  ago, 
he  warned  the  North  that  the  South  held  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  its  own  hands,  and  that  if  events 
should  justify  it,  the  slave  States  would  anticipate 
outside  pressure,  and  by  a  sweeping  act  of  emancipa- 
tion, convert  the  slave  into  a  friend  of  the  South. 
The  secessionists  of  the  more  ardent  sort  in  this  city 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  this  will,  be  the  policy  of  the  South, 
as  the  war  progresses,  rather  than  suffer  the  rebellion 
to  be  put  down.  They  are  free  to  admit  that  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  Fremont's  policy  would  speedily 
end  the  rebellion,  and  hence  their  joy  at  its  modifica- 
tion."   

Another  Rebel  Outrage  on  the  Platte  River. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
which  we  have  received  from  Macon  City,  Mo.,  dated 
October  13 : — 

"  The  Platte  River  bridge,  that  is,  the  one  which  was 
burned  near  St.  Joseph,  has  failed,  and  they  are  now 
obliged  to  cross  in  small  boats  and  on  rafts.  Night 
before  last,  fifteen  hundred  regulars  from  Utah  crossed, 
and  many  of  them  with  their  families.  Being  so  many 
of  them,  some  were  obliged  to  cross  on  the  rafts. 
They  had  ropes  across  the  river,  and  those  on  the  raft 
took  hold  of  the  end  and  pulled,  and  it  drew  them 
across ;  but  some  one — a  secessionist,  they  think — had 
cut  the  rope,  and  when  they  were  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  it  gave  way,  and  they  floated  down  stream 
a  short  distance,  and  the  raft  hit  against  a  tree  and 
turned  them  all  over,  drowning  a  wife  and  only  child 
of  one  man,  three  only:  children  of"ahother  family, 
and  a  babe  of  eleven  months  old  of  another  family. 
The  bodies  have  not  yet  been  recovered  from  among 
the  rubbish.  It  was  very  dark,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  come  along  ami  leave  them.  They  passed  through 
here  yesterday,  and  some  mothers  were  ringing  their 
hands  and  crying  for  their  lost  children.  Some  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  looked  heart-broken  ;  others  mourn- 
ing for  a  loved  wife  or  children.  O,  it  was  a  sight  to 
melt  a  heart  of  stone." 

The  regulars  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  have 
probably  reached  Washington,  ere  this.  AVe  under- 
stand that  Major  N.  A.  M.  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts, 
is  with  the  command. 

J^=  Great  outrages  are  perpetrated  by  the  rebels 
in  the  southeastern  counties  of  Kentucky.  The  finest 
private  residences  in  Barboursville  have  been  con- 
verted into  stables  for  their  horses,  and  the  most  wan- 
ton destruction  of  property  has  marked  their  progress. 
In  Laurel,  they  visited  the  farm  of  Jacob  Hackney, 
tore  down  his  house,  destroyed  his  fences,  made  his 
place  a  scene  of  desolation,  deprived  him  of  his  win- 
ter clothing,  and  utterly  ruined  him.  The  leading 
citizens  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  home  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  personal  outrage. 

New  York,  Oct.  21.  The  Tribune  says  it  knows  it 
to  be  true  that  Secretary  Cameron  took  with  him  to 
Missouri  full  discretionary  power  to  supersede  Gen. 
Fremont,  and  turn  over  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Gen.  Hunter,  and  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  exercise 
that  power.    All  beyond  this  is  idle  speculation. 

The  War  at  the  West.  The  difference  between 
the  movements  of  the  armies  put  in  the  field  by  both 
parties  at  the  East  and  the  West  is  noticeable.  In 
Northern  Virginia,  the  progress  is  at  a  snail-pace,  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  in  Missouri.  Within  a  week 
one  may  hear  of  an  army  in  the  latter  State  having 
travelled  more  than  one  hundred  miles — to  be  suc- 
ceeded, the  week  following,  by  rapid  strides  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  present  is  the  third  grand  march 
across  that  extensive  State ;  may  we  indulge  the  hope 


The  public  of  Boston  and   vicinity  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  FofjKTH  SnuE8  of  FRATERNITY  LEC- 
TUHES  continue  weekly  at  Trkhont  Temtlk. 
The  lecture  on  Tuewiay   EVcning,  Oct.   29,   will  be   by 

OEOKGE  W.  CURTIS,  Eso., 
To  be  followed  on  successive  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  by 
Lectures  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

November  5— T.   WEXTWOKTJI     IUGGINSON. 
"       12— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
"       J'J— WILLIAM  R.  ALGER. 
"       26— HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
December  3— FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 
"      10— DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON. 
"       17— EDWIN  H.  CHAPIN. 
«      U— WILLIAM  S.  STUDLEY. 
"      31— EZRA  II.  HEYWOOD. 
January  7— WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 


Organist 


Howard  M.  Dow,  Esq. 


Doors  to  bo  opened  at  G  1-2  o'clock.  Lectures  to  com- 
mence at  7  1-2  o'clock,  precisely. 

A  limited  number  of  tickets  (admitting  tho  bearer  and 
a  lady,)'are  offered  for  sale  at  $2  each  ;  to  be  obtained  at 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.'s,  No.  277  Washington  street,  John  C. 
Hayes  &  Co.'s,  33  Court  street,  D.  0.  Goodrich's,  302  Wash- 
ington street,  of  the  several  members  of  the  Fraternity  hith- 
erto having  the  disposal  of  tickets,  and  at  tho  Tremont 
Temple.  Oct.  11 

B>T  A.  T.  F03S,  au  Agent  of  the  American  A.  S.  So- 
ciety, will  speak  on  "The  War,"  at 

Brattleboro',     Vt.,    Sunday,    Oct.  27. 
Springfield,         "      Tuesday,     "     29. 


W  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  NATIONAL  ANTI- 
SLAVEKY  SUBSCRIPTION  ANNIVERSARY.— The  ex- 
igencies of  tho  canse  having  this  year  occasioned  an  ear- 
lier call  for  funds  than  usual,  friends  at  home  and  abroad 
are  entreated  to  advance  and  increase  their  subscriptions 
as  far  as  practicable, — addressing  them  to  WiLLtAtt  I. 
Bowditch,  Esq.,  Treat.  Am.  A.  S.  Society,  Boston. 

MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 


&T  AID  FOR  FUGITIVE  SLAVES.— The  fund  rais- 
ed to  aid  fugitive  slaves  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  exhausted.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  to 
is  deserving  charity  are  respectfully  invited  to  leave 
sir  contributions  with  FRANCIS  JACKSON,  Hollis  St., 
R.  F.  WALLCUT,  at  the  Anti-Slavery  office. 


W  NOTICE.— Mrs.  H.  F.  M.  Brown,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  an  Agent  for  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  ;  and  is  fully  authorised  to  receive  new  subscrip- 
tions to  the  same,  as  well  as  payments  on  old  accounts. 

.  Brown's  address  is  288  Superior  street. 


W  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.D.;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D-; 
JohnM.  Tarball,  M.  D-,  Boston.     Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 
Rooms  No.  20  Bui  finch  street.     Office  hours  from  2  to 
M. 


Woman's  Rights  under  the  Law. 

THREE   Lectures   delivered  in  Boston,  January,  1861, 
by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall. 

I.  The  Oriental  Estimate  and  the  French  Law. 

II.  The  English  Common  Law. 

III.  The  United  States  Law,  and  some  Thoughts  on  Hu- 
man Rights. 

lCmo.,  cloth,  63  cts. 
Published  by  WALKER,  WISE  &  CO., 

2£5  Washington  street,  Boston. 
Uniform  with 

Woman's  Right  to  Labor,  63  cts. 
Practical  Illustrations  of  the  same,  63  cts. 
Historical  Pictures  Retouched,  SI. 00. 
All  of  whieh  are  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Oct.  25 — 3tis. 


THE  most  able  and  brilliant  book,  called  forth   by  the 
present  struggle,  is 

THE    BEJEOTER^gSOITE : 

Or,  Insurrection  vs..  Resurrection  in  America..    - 

By  a  Native  of  Virginia.     12mo.,  flexible  covers — 50  cts. 

Published,  and  sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
by  WALKER,  WISE  &  CO., 

Oct.  25— 3tis  245  Washington  street,  Boston. 


OUR  NATIONAL  WEAKNESS. 
T)  EV.  Dr.  Hedge's  admirable  Fast  Day  Sermon- 
JX  12  cts.  Published  by  WALKER,  WISE  & 
245  Washington  street,  Boston. 

Oct.    25  lw 


BATTLE  OF  FREDERICKTOWN,  MO. 

Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  Oct.  22d.  The  following  dis- 
patch was  received  here  this  morning,  and  forwarded 
to  Headquarters  at  St.  Louis  : — 

Fredisricktown,  Oct.  22d,  1861.  In  conjunction 
with  Col.  Flummcr's  command,  we  have  routed  the 
rebels  of  Thompson  and  Lowe,  estimated  at  6000._ 

Their  loss  was  heavy.  Ours  small,  and  eonfined 
principally  to  the  1st  Indiana  cavalry.  We  captured 
four  heavy  guns.  Lowe,  the  rebel  leader,  was  killed. 
Major  (lavit  and  Capt.  Wyman  of  the  Indiana  cavalry 
were  killed  in  the  charge  on  a  battery. 

The  command  of  Col.  I'lummer  referred  to  above 
was,  on  Friday  morning  last,  ordered  forward  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  from  Cape  Girardeau,  with  instructions  to 
move  towards  Frederiektown  and  cutoff  the  rebels  of 
Thompson's  and  Lowe's  army. 


FOBWinSS  Monkok,  Oct.  18.  Gen.  Woo!  issued  :m 
ord«r  giving  every  mule  "contraband"  eight  dollars 
:i  month,  and  females  four  dollars. 

BalTIMOHH,  Oct.  19.  Tliomaa  Wilder,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  died  this  morning,  sud- 
denly. 


Gen.  Fremont's  Removal  ABBBBTBD  to  he  De- 
cided   UPON    BY    GOVEKNMENT — GrBNBRAL    II U  NT  Ell 

to  bk  his  Successok.  Cincinnati,  Oct.  l&th.  The 
Gazette  editorially  says  that  when  the  Secretary  of  War 
went  to  St.  Louis,  he  carried  an  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent removing  General  Fremont  from  the  command 
of  the  Western  Department,  and  Instructing  him  to 
transfer  it  to  General  Hunter.  The  delivery  of  this 
order  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  His  visit  to  the  Western  Department  convinced 
him  that  a  change  was  positively  required,  and  he  pre- 
sented the  order  to  General  Fremont,  who  asked  u  de- 
lay for  a  few  days  in  the  execution  of  the  order;  hut 
his  removal  was  decided  upon  to  take  place  next  week 
— probably  it  will  be  made  Tuesday. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  also  ordered  that,  modifi- 
cations be  made  in  General  Fremont's  operations  in 
St.  Louis  in  respect  toibrtilications,  contracts, anil  mili- 
tary appointments, 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  19.  The  statement  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  of  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  Secretary 
Cameron,  In  his  renin  visit  tb  ibis  Department, 
brought  an  order  from  the  President  instructing  Gen- 
eral Fremont  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  Western 
Military  Department  to  Gen.  Hunter,  ami  that  the  or- 
der was  delayed  at,  the  request  of  tlen.  Femont,  is  pro- 
nounced untrue.  If  Secretary  Cameron  bad  such  an 
order.il.  wan  not  presented.  The  interview  between 
Qen.  Fremont  and  Secretary  Cameron  was  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parlies. 


that  it  will  prove  the  last,  by  putting  a  complete  ex- 
tinguisher on  the  rebellion  * — N.  Y.  Com.  Journal. 

Story's  Bust  of  Parker.  The  friends  of  the 
late  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  will  be  gratified  to  learn, 
that  the  marble  bust  by  Wm.  W.  Story,  Esq.,  so  long 
expected,  has  recently  been  received  in  Boston,  inn! 
has  been  placed  by  Mrs.  Parker  in  the  Public  Libra- 
ry, for  a  limited  time,  on  examination.  Mr.  Parker 
sat  many  times  for  the  model  during  his  sojourn  in 
Home,  and  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the 
result.  He  said  to  the  sculptor,  "  It  looks  as  if  it  could 
do  what  I  would,  but  cannot." 

Stampede  of  Slaves. — New  Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  14. — 
Six  slaves  from  near  Romney  came  into  camp  to-day. 
They  were  pursued  until  within  six  miles  of  our  camp 
by  the  rebel  cavalry,  who  were  after  the  reward  that 
had  been  offered  for  them,  which  was  SliOO.  As  soon 
as  they  came  in,  eighty  of  our  cavalry  went  in  hot  pur- 
suit, but  the  rebels  hearing  they  were  pursued,  retreat- 
ed to  Romney.  The  negroes  report  4,1)01)  rebels  at  that 
ptuee. — Correspondence  of  the.  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

DiSTBBSa  in  St.  George's  Bat.  A  letter  from 
St.  George's  Bay,  N.  F.,  of  date  of  August  27,  pub- 
lished in  the  St.'jolm's  papers,  jjays  : — "  The  state  of 
affairs  in  St.  George's  Bay  is  very  alarming — distress 
has  already  commenced,  and  if  something  is  not  done 
to  relieve  the  people  before  winter  sets  in,  't  is  feared 
that  a  famine  will  be  the  result.  On  account  of  the 
American  war,  they  can't  get  any  price  for  their  her- 
rings; and  Mr.  Lawson,  the  principal  supplying  mer- 
cluuil,  has  suspended  his  affairs  in  the  Bay." 

A  Noble  Stekch.  The  Boston  Traveller  says  that 
"  Mr.  Winthrop  made  a  noble  speech  on  presenting  a 
flag  to  Col.  Wilson's  regiment.  It  was  nil  that ;  and 
the  only  exception  that  can  be  taken  to  it.  is  its  ai/c,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  made  years  ago. —  Jvbrcssti  r  I  '"!■■ 

Iiuliiun. 

5»  n  is  reported  from  Washington  thai  the  Com- 
mander of  the  blockading  tied  at  Charleston  has  been 

superseded  for  permitting  Die  steamer  Nashville  toes- 
cape. 

;;£?  ■  The  Boston  Hcrahl  says  that  the  Democratic 

party   '*  is  neither  jiuti  slavery  nor  pro  slavery."     It  is 

neither  hoi  nor  cold  on  tho  greatest  question  of  this 

iigc.      It  is  likely  to  meet  the  talc  of  the  lukewarm. 


PARKER 
Sewing  Machines, 

PKICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

THIS  is  a  new  style,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine,  made  and  licensed  under  the  patents  of 
Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  A  Baker,  and  its 
construction  is  the  best  combination  of  the  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  and  E6e"~patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded 
Medal  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  the  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 

§^"  Sales  Room,  188  Washington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  dona  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1861.  3m. 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY. 
Report  of  the  Judges  of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  3fechanic  Association. 
"Four  Parkke's  Sewing  Machines.  This  Machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  embraces  the  combinations  of  the  va- 
rious patents  owned  and  used  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  and  Orover  <fc  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
tribute.  These,  together  with  Parker's  improvements, 
make  it  a,  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  sold  from  $40  to 
$120  each.  They  are  very  perfect  in  their  mechanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  such  a 
that  they  cannot  get  deranged.  The  feed,  wlneh 
very  essontial  point  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  The  apparatus  for  guaging  the  length 
of  stitch  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parte,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,  via  :  there  is  no 
wheel  bolow  the  table  between  the  standards,  to  come  in 
contact  with  tho  dress  of  the  operator,  aud  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil  or  dirt.  This  machine  makes  the  double 
lock-stitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  tho  ridge  upon 
the  back  quite  flat  and  smooth,  doing  away,  in  a  great 
BieaSOre,  with  the  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ac- 
count." 


!)■{?    '    lteaiin\:rard's    otlicial    report    of  the 
Hull  Run  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 


battle    o\- 


IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Champooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 

"  WITHOUT     SHUTTING." 
MADAME    0AETEAITX    BANNISTER 

"\T7"0ULD  inform  the  public  that  she  has  removed  from 
>Y    888  Washington  Street,  to 

No.    31  WINTER    STREET, 

where  she  will  attend  to  all  lUseaa&S  ol  tb*  Hair. 

Slio  is  sure  to  euro  in  nine  c;iscs  out  of  ton.  as  she  has 
for  many  youvs  mndo  the  hair  her  stmly.  mid  b  BOH  llioro 
are  none  to  excel  her   in  producing  a  now  growth  of   hair. 

Hei  RostorativO  dlfien  from  that  of  way  one  else,  being 
made  from  the  roots  nnd  herbs  of  tho  forest. 

She  OhampooS  with" a  bark  irhiob  docs  not  grow  in  this 
country,  ami  whieh  is  highly  bomtuial  to  ttio  hair  bolero 
usinj;  the  ltostorative,  and  will  prevent,  tho  hair  from 
turning  grey. 

She  also  has  anothor  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natu- 
ral color  in  nearly  all  oases.  She  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of 
her  Restoratives  En  any  part  of  tho  world,  as  thoy  are  nsoii 
in  evety  oily  ill  ttio  country.     Tht'y  :uv  alse  paflked  tVt  KU 

customers  to  lake  to  Europe  with  them,  enough  to  last  two 
orthrea  years,  sathej  arasn  say  they  can  getuotUing 
abroad  like  them. 

MADAME    CARTEAUX  BANNISTER, 
No.  31  Winter    Street,    Boston. 


J  .     IJ  .     SWA9  E  Y  , 
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THE     LIBERATOR. 


OCTOBER   25, 


For  the  Liberator. 

0TJ1  OOUHTRY  IS  THE  EIGHT. 

"  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,"* 

From  many  a  mouth  is  heard 
Among  the  giddy,  thoughtless  throng, 

Whose  passions  war  hath  stirred  : 
'Tis  sad  how  they  forgot, 

Who  often  sing  this  song, 
Tho  nations  whoso  bright  sun  hath  set, 

Because  they  did  tho  wrong  ! 

Shall  wo  who  make  our  boast 

We're  wedded  to  tho  right, — 
That  Truth  shall  conquer  Error's  host, 

And  chase  tho  shades  of  night, — 
Shall  we  join  with  tho  crowd, 

Our  streets  who  daily  throng, 
And  sing — while  death  shall  weave  our  shroud — 

"  Our  country,  right  or  wrong  "  ? 

Let  each  a  moment  pause, 

Ere  he  his  aid  shall  lend, 
And  ask — Is  it  a  righteous  cause 

Whioh  I  would  now  defend  ? 
And  lot  him  rather  die 

Than  join  the  thoughtless  throng 
From  whom  is  heard  tho  craven  ory — 

"  Our  country,  right  or  wrong  !  " 

Far  better  will  it  be 

We  in  the  contest  fall, 
While  striving  the  oppressed  to  free 

From  chains  which  them  enthral: 
Then  death  shall  have  no  sting, 

And  all  beyond  bo  light, 
If  by  our  life  wo  daily  sing — 

Our  country,  when  'tis  right. 
Boston,  Oct.  30,  1861,  Jtjstitia. 

*Tho  sentiment  of  a  poem  by  George  Lunt,  (one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Boston  Courier,)  which  was  first  published 
during  our  war  with  Mexico,  and  has  been  republished  in 
some  of  our  leading  journals  since  the  commencement  of 
the  uncivil  war  in  this  country. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October. 

OUE    00UNTEY. 

On  primal  rocks  she  wrote  her  namo  ; 

Her  towers  were  reared  on  holy  graves  ; 
The  golden  seed  that  bore  her  came 

Swift-winged  with  prayer  o'er  ocean  waves 

The  Forest  bowed  his  solemn  crest, 
And  open  flung  his  sylvan  doors  ; 

Meek  Rivers  led  the  appointed  Guest 
To  clasp  the  wide -embracing  shores  ; 

Till,  fold  by  fold,  the  broidered  land 
To  swell  her  virgin  vestments  grew, 

While  Sages,  strong  in  heart  and  hand, 
Her  virtue's  fiery  girdle  drew. 

0,  exile  of  the  wrath  of  kings  ! 
0,  Pilgrim  Ark  of  Liberty  ! 

The  refuge  of  divinest  things, 
Their  record  must  abide  in  thee  ! 

First  in  the  glories  of  thy  front 

Let  the  crown-jewel,  Truth,  be  found  ; 

Thy  right  hand  fling,  with  generous  wont, 
Love's  happy  chain  to  farthest  bound  !. 

Let  Justice,  with  the  faultless  scales, 

Hold  fast  the  worship  of  thy  sons  ; 
Thy  Commerce  spread  for  shining  sails 

Where  no  dark  tide  of  rapine  runs  ! 
So  link  thy  ways  to  those  of  God, 

So  follow  firm  tho  heavenly  laws, 
That  stars  may  greet  thee,  warrior-browed, 

And  storm -sped  angels  hail  thy  cause  ! 

0  land,  the  measures  of  our  prayers, 
Hope  of  the  world  in  grief  and  wrong, 

Be  thine  the  tribute  of  tho  years, 

The  gift  of  Faith,  the  crown  of  Song  ! 


Tyrants '.  \   a 

Short  is  your  rcigu  : 

Your  bondmen's  wailing  cry 

To  Heaven  again 

Hath  risen,  and  the  Infinite  God 

Whom  ye  have  long  denied, 

Whom  ye  have  long  defied, 

Prepareth  his  avenging  rod, 

Whose  chastisements  shall  fall, 

And  spread  the  hideous  pall 

Of  desolation  o'er  your  land, 

And  when  your  woe  is  direst,  ye  shall  see 

Those  outraged  bondmen,  by  the  Lord  set 

Erect  in  majesty  of  manhood  stand  ! 

II. 

Though  ye  have  said 

"  God  is  dead," 

Yet  shall  ye  awake  in  dread 

i  your  long  and  guilty  dream  : 
Though  his  righteous  judgments  seem 
Long  delayed, 
They  are  terrible  and  sure  ! 
Though  his  mercy  long  endure, 
Be  afraid ! 

When  His  wrath,  which  seemeth  to  sleep, 
Shall  arouse  to  its  deepest  deep, 
It  shall  overwhelmingly  sweep 
Your  refuge  of  lies  away  ; 
And  in  that  day, 
Beneath  His  rod, 
Your  souls  shall  say 
"God  is  God-!" 

in, 
Too  late  shall  ye  believe  ! 
Too  late  the  truth  perceive  ! 
Ye  have  hugged  the  lie  so  long, 
< Ye  love  it  still,) 
It  hath  bound  its  chain  so  strong 
Around  your  will, 
That  ye  cannot  now  torn  back  ! 
Ye  chose  Destruction's  track 
With  open  eyes, 
And  your  vision  now  is  sealed 
Till  the  judgment  be  revealed  ! 
That  shall  your  souls  surprise, 
That  shall  unscale  your  eyes, 
And  in  that  day, 
With  new-found  sight 
And  new-discovered  light, 
Your  souls  shall  see 
Despairingly, 

And,  broken  'neath  his  rod, 
In  anguish  say, 
"God  is  God !" 
PatersOn,  September,  1860. 


From    tho    Cambridge    Chronicle. 

BEAVEET. 

He  may  be  brave 

Whose  strong  right  hand 

Can  wield  the  brand, 
And  strike  the  opponent  down  ; 

To  win  the  field 

Of  mortal  strife, 

Who  gives  his  lifo, 
Shall  gain  a  bright  renown. 

But  battlo-plain, 

And  warrior's  fall— 

These  are  not  all 
Hero  and  coward  make  ; 

Strong  hand,  strong  framo 

May  have  no  part 

With  upright  heart, 
And  win  no  honest  fame. 

The  coward  ho 

Whom  laugh  or  jeer, 

Or  idle  sneer, 
Can  force  into  the  wrong  ; 

And  ho  alone 

Tho  hero  proves 

Whom  no  lure  moves— 
Who  in  the  right  is  strong. 


»k< 


ibttntttt. 


WHY    THE   JUDGMENT  OP  GOB  IS  UPON 
THE    NATION. 

A    Sermon    by    Rev.   Dh.  William   H.    Brisbane, 

formerly  of  South  Carolina. 

Isaiah,  58  :  6.  "  Ts  not  this  the  Fast  that  1  have  chosen? 
to  loose  tho  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  bur- 
dens, and  to  let  tho  Oppressed  go  free,  and  that  yo  break 
every  yoke  ?  " 

Do  you  know,  my  respected  hearers,  for  what  our  na- 
tion is  now  suffering  Hie  judgment  of  God  :  why  God 
is  offended  with  us  ?  It  is  because  we  have  not  re- 
membered those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.  It  is 
because  we  have  four  and  a  half  millions  of  the  color- 
ed race  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  system  of  slavery 
the  world  ever  knew.  It  is  because,  when  he  called 
through  various  messengers  to  break  every  yoke  and 
let  the  oppressed  go  free,  the  nation  would  not  heed 
his  voice,  but  allowed  his  prophets  to  be  lynched,  and 
stoned,  and  slaughtered.  Let  us,  on  this  occasion, 
glance  at  the  history  of  this  nation,  and  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  God  has  allowed  the  petted  slaveholders 
of  the  Soulhern  Wlaies  to  bring  their  madness  to 
bear  against  those  who  have  helped  them  in  their  in- 
iquity. 

Our  fathers  established  for  us  a  government  which 
they  designed  to  sustain  and  maintain  liberty;  and 
although  they  unfortunately  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  some  features  which  were  not  in  harmony 
with  that  design,  yet  they  never  thought  that  slavery 
could  be  fostered  by  the  government  they  established. 
A  stranger  who  should  eome  to  onr  shores,  aud  who 
had  never  known  any  thing  of  our  history  or  of  our 
domestic  institution,  could  never  infer  from  a  perusal 
of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  that  we  were  a  slavehold- 
ing  nation.  Madison,  that  great  statesman,  said  it 
would  never  do  to  incorporate  into  the  Constitution 
the  idea  that  man  eould  hold  property  in  man  ;  and, 
hence,  the  word  slave  does  not  occur  in  that  instru- 
ment. It  was  supposed  that  slavery  would  very  Soon, 
by  the  action  of  the  several  States,  die  out,  and, 
therefore,  a  wording  was  given  to  such  clauses  in  the 
Constitution  as  referred  to  the  condition  of  slavery, 
which  would  not  be  repugnant  to  a  condition  of  free- 
dom ;  as,  for  instance,  the  fugitive  slave  clause  is  quite 
as  applicable  to  apprentices  and  persons  hound  by 
their  own  consent,  as  to  slaves. 

It  was  never  designed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic that  slavery  should  be  perpetuated;  and  of  this, 
the  history  of  their  times  gives  abundant  proof.  The 
philosopher  Franklin  was  the  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Abolition  Society.  The  great  statesman, 
John  Jay,  who  was  the  first  Chief  Justice,  was  Presi- 
dent of  an  Abolition  Society  in  New  York ;  and  there 
were  in  their  day  Abolition  Societies  in  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky.  The  great  Washington  himself  said, 
'-'  It  is  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopt- 
ed by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolish- 
ed by  law."  Jefferson's  views  on  that  subject  were 
frequently  given  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  public, 
and  his  words  have  often  been  quoted,  which  express 
the  idea  that  God  can  not  take  part  with  the  slave- 
holder, Luther  Martin,  who  was  a  delegate  from 
Maryland  in  the  Convention  -that  framed  the  Consti- 
tion,  gives  as  a  reason  for  having  omitted  in  that  in- 
strument the  word  slave,  that  it  was  "  odious  in  the 
ears  of  Americans." 

There  is  no  fact  in  history  more  undoubted  than 
that  the  fathers  expected  and  designed  that  slavery 
would  and  should  soon  pass  away.  In  Massachusetts, 
such  was  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  that  no  act  of 
the  Legislature  was  necessary  to  give  freedom  to  their 
slaves,  but,  under  the  mere  Declaration  of  Rights, 
their  Court  judicially  decreed  slavery  to  be  abolished ; 
and  in  none  of  the  States,  except  it  may  have  been 
occasionally  by  some  unheeded  essayist  or  scribbler, 
was  any  defence  or  advocacy  of  slavery  set  up.  It 
was  almost  the  universal  sentiment  that  it  must  soon 
eome  to  an  end.  Nor  was  it  until  about  thirty  years 
ago,  that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  secure  to 
the  system  a  perpetual  existence,  except  it  may  have 
been  by  those  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  South 
Carolina.  And  even  in  that  State,  it  was  then  diffi- 
cult for  the  pro-slavery  politicians  to  impress  upon  the 
people  at  larg;o_thc  idea  that  it  was  to  he  perpetuated. 
Until  about  thirty  years  ago;  it  was  common,  even  in 
South  Carolina,  to  condemn  the  system.  But  about 
that  time,  after  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection  in  South- 
ampton, the  Virginians  entered  into  an  animated  and 
serious  discussion  of  the  question  of  emancipation, 
which  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  cotton  planters 
further  South;  and,  as  cotton  was  then  becoming  a 
very  profitable  staple,  they  sympathized  with  the  slave- 
breeders  of  Virginia,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have 
been  trying  to  move  heaven  and  earth  in  behalf  of  the 
"  peculiar  institution."  Their  early  plans  were  hy  some 
means  ascertained  by  Benjamin  Lundy,  of  Baltimore, 
who,  travelling  in  Texas,  learned  that  that  portion  of 
Mexico  was  to  be  wrested  from  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  annexed  to  the  United  States,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  slavery.  He  returned  to  Tennessee, 
and  announced  his  discovery.  But  his  words  were 
unheeded,  except  hy  a  few.  He  was  so  zealous,  how- 
ever, in  his  endeavor  to  arouse  the  American  people 
and  their  statesmen  to  the  threatening  danger,  that, 
although  a  poor  man,  he  began  the  issue  of  a  small 
sheet  advocating  the  doctrine  of  emancipation, 
and  at  the  same  time  travelled  and  lectured  through 
the  country,  occasionally  stopping  a  short  time  in 
some  city  to  get  his  paper  printed.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  Wii.  Lloyd  Gahkison,  a  young  printer 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  entered  heartily  with 
him  into  the  work.  Garrison  was  laid  hold  of  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  fay  the  authorities  there,  and  east 
into  prison.  While  there,  he  wrote  these  words, 
which  show  the  spirit  of  the  man  : — 

"High  walls  and  huge  the  body  may  confine, 

And  iron  bars  obstruct  the  prisoner's  gaze, 
And  massive  bolts  may  bnllie  hb  design, 

And  vigilant  keepers  watch  his  devious  ways  ; 
Yet  scorns  th'  immortal  mind  this  base  control ! 

No  chains  can  bind  it,  and  no  cell  inclose  ! 
Swifter  than  light,  it  flies  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  in  a  flash  from  earth  to  heaven  it  goes  ! 
It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount — from  vale  to  vale 

It  wanders,  plucking  honey'd  fruits  and  flowers  : 
It  visits  home  to  hear  the  fireside  tale, 

Or  in  sweet  converse  pass  tho  joyous  hours  : 
'Tis  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar, 
And  in  its  watches  wearies  every  star." 

A  man  who  could  thus  utter  himself  in  his  prison- 
cell  has  a  mind  that  is  unconquerable.  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,  then  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  paid 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  set  Garrison  again  at  liber- 
ty. Undaunted,  he  again  spoke  out,  and  declared  that 
the  nation  should  hear  his  voice..  Benjamin  Lundy 
died,  but  he  had  inspired  the  young  printer  with  a 
noble  determination  to  free  his  country  from  the  curse 
of  slavery.  And,  whatever  objections  may  be  made 
to  the  religious  views  of  the  man,  or  however  we  may 
he  at  issue  with  him  upon  some  opinions  and  some 
measures,  I  would  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  heart 
not  to  say  of  WmviJvloyd  Gaiuuson,  thnt  he  is  a  great 
and  good  man;  and  whether  this  nation  lives  or 
perishes,  the  name  of  Garrison  will  he  immortalized 
by  the  friends  of  liberty.  But  for  him,  this  nation 
would  have  slumbered  until  the  crack  of  doom,  and  the 
arrogant  slaveholders  of  the  South  would  have  had  it 
bound  forever  in  manacles  and  chains.  But,  while  he 
aroused  the  passions  of  the  arrogant  slaveholders,  he 
also  aroused  the  patriotism  of  a  Birney,  a  Morris,  a 
Giddings,  and  a  John  Qlincy  Adams,  with  a  host 
of  others,  to  warn  the  nation  ol  its  danger,  and  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  enslaved. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  hy  the  power  of  party  cau- 
cuses, the  people  were  not  permitted,  except  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  to  hear  and  understand  the  true  position 
of  the  Abolitionists  of  the  country.  And  the  hue- 
and-cry  was  made  against  them,  that  they  were  a 
hand  of  wicked  incendiaries,  until  the  very  word  AB- 
OLITION became  the  synonym  of  all  that  was  base  and 
odious!  But  Wjm.  Lloyd  Gauiuhon  still  said,  with 
poetic  fervor: — 


"  I  am  an  Abolitionist — 

I  glory  in  the  name, 
Though  now  by  Slavery's  minions  hissed, 

And  oovored  o'er  with  shame  ; 
It  is  a  spell  of  light  and  power, 

Tho  watchword  of  the  free  ; 
Who  spurns  it  in  thetrial  hour, 

A  oraven  soul  is  he  ! " 

Had  the  nation  listened  to  his  ivarning  voice  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  had  the  ministers  and  churches 
in  this  land  done  their  duty  as  he  exhorted  them  to 
do  it,  we  should  have  been  now  rid  of  the  crime  of 
slavery,  and  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
this  judgment  of  God  upon  us.  But  a  rope  was 
placed  around  this  early  champion  of  freedom,  and  by 
a  yelling  mob  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Boston,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty; and  from  that  day,  until -within  a  few  years, 
have  those  who  have  had  heart  enough  to  call  them- 
selves abolitionists,  or  shown  any  disposition  to  be- 
friend the  slave,  been  ostracised  from  society ;  whilst 
many  of  them  have  suffered  in  their  own  persons  in- 
dignities, and  even  cruel  scourgiugs,  and  some  have 
uffered  death.  The  brave  and  noble  LovE.iOY,brolher 
of  the  now  distinguished  Senator  in  Congress,  was 
shot  down  while  defending  the  press  in  the  city  of 
Alton.  The  noble-hearted  Tourky,  an  eloquent  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  was  sentenced  lo  the  penitentiary 
in  Maryland,  and  was  there  left  to  pine  away  and  die. 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  talk  of  the  lynchings  of 
faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  worthy  Christian 
editors,  and  noble-hearted  philanthropists,  and  refined 
ladies.  ..And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Presidents' 
of  the  United  States,  looked  on,  and  saw  these  things, 
aud  then  did  as  the  oppressors  told  them  to  do.  And 
popular  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential church  members,  helped  to  put  in  office  the 
very  men  who  encouraged  these  mobs,  and  who  tram- 
pled upon  the  petitions  of  the  friends  of  humanity  ;  to 
put  into  office  the  very  men  who  were  combined  to 
uphold  the  slaveholder,  and  crush  forever  the  hopes  of 
the  slave. 

Yes,  this  nation,  founded  by  those  who  fought  and 
bled  for  liberty,  and  who  sounded  it  out  for  the  na- 
tions of  all  the  earth  to  hear  it,  that  "  all  men  are 
:ated  equal,"-— this  nation,  founded  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  their  noble  compeers 
in  Freedom's  cause,  have  allowed  a  small  aristocratic 
I  of  slaveholders  to  control  all  its  departments; 
and  even  the  so-called  free  States  have  succumbed  to 
their  dictation.  The  poor  slaves  have  been  uncared 
for;  and  even  now  that  the  judgments  of  God  are 
coming  upon  us,  in  the  fashion  of  clashing  arms  and 
thundering  artillery,  how  few  there  are  among  us  who 
have  a  word  to  utter  in  behalf  of  down-trodden  and 
crushed  humanity  !  Nay,  such  is  still  the  strength  of 
the  Slave  Power,  that  even  the  benevolent-hearted 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  a  Republican  Cabinet  sur- 
rounding him, — whatever  may  be  the  noble  impulses 
of  his  nature, — feels  so  assured  that  it  will  weaken 
the  arm  of  his  administration  to  take  part  with  the 
slave,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he 
calls  upon  the  great-hearted  Fremont  to  modify  that 
grand  proclamation  which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through 
every  philanthropic  nerve  of  the  free  States !  Yes, 
humanity  has  been  so  crushed  out  of  the  body  politic, 
that  even  when  rebels  and  traitors  are  trampling 
npon  the  flag  of  this  Union,  and  the  Ellsworths,  and 
the  Lyons,  and  other  brave  and  noble  spirits,  arc  shot 
down  by  traitorous  arms,  our  President  is  required,  by 
considerations  of  policy,  to  spare  to  these  infamous 
rebels  the  prerogative  of  slave  masters,  who  are  in 
arms  against  the  Government  for  no  other  purpose, 
under  the  wide  heavens,  than  to  rivet  tighter  the 
chains  with  which  the  stave  is  manacled! 

I  do  not  condemn  the  President.  Doubtless,  he 
does  the  best  he  can,  under  the  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve his  sympathies,  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  are  with 
the  slave;  but,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
is  fettered  as  securely  as  the  slave,  and  the  yoke  must 
be  taken  off  his  neck  before  he  can  proclaim  it  aloud, 
"Break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 
It  is  yet  with  the  people — the  people  of  the  North — 
this  want  of  preparation  for  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
When  we  are  ready  to  stand  by  the  Government  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  slave,  then  will  the  Government 
be  ready  to  mend  that  broken  bell  in  old  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia,  upon  which  is  stamped 
"  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof,"  and  which  used  to  call  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic  together;  hut  which,  after  they  were  gone 
to  their  reward,  and  their  degenerate  sons  forgot  the 
motto,  refused  longer  to  peal  its  sweet  tones,  and 
cracked  with  mortification  !  And  there  now  it  stands 
in  that  old  Hall,  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when 
the  Government  shall  be  prepared  to  repair  it,  and 
swing  it  again  to  the  old  tune  of  "Liberty  through- 
out all  the  land,  to  ail  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

In  the  year  1851 — ten  years  ago — these  prophetic 
words  were  uttered  by  one  of  Freedom's  bards  : — 

"  But,  Afric,  brood  not  o'er  tho  past, 

Gaze  into  the  future  afar, 
Though  darkness  be  over  it  cast, 

Beyond  there  is  beaming  a  star. 
Thou  shortly  shalt  see  it  arise, 

To  brighten  the  earth  with  its  blaze, 
To  scatter  tho  gloom  of  thy  skies, 

And  bring  to  thee  halcyon  days. 

Though  God  is  a  being  of  love, 

His  justice  to  man  shall  not  cease  ; 
Thy  prayers  have  ascended  above, 

And  thou  shalt  have  answers  of  peace. 
But  woe  to  the  nation  whose  laws 

Have  given  no  comfort  nor  rest, 
When  God  shall  remember  the  cause 

Of  those  who  are  sorely  oppressed  !  " 

That  prophecy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  being  fulfilled. 
And  with  it  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Jefferson — 
"  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  tjint  God  is 
just."  But  I  am  also  reminded  of  the  strong  words 
of  Holy  Writ — "Among  my  people  are  found  wicked 
men;  they  lay  wait  as  he  that  setteth  snares;  they 
set  a  trap;  they  catch  men.  Shall  I  not  visit  for 
these  things  3  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on 
such  a  nation  as  this?"  "Execute  judgment  in 
the  morning,  and  deliver  him  that  is  spoiled  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  lest  my  fury  go  out  like 
fire,  and  burn  that  none  can  quench  it."  "  Ye  have 
not  hearkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming  liberty  every 
one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neighbor; 
behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you  to  the  sword." 

And  true  it  is  that  the  sword  is  now  free  from  the 
scabbard,  and  God  is  wielding  it  even  with  the  hand 
of  those  whom  the  nation  joined  with  to  oppress  the 
poor.  That  hand  is  now  turned  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  strengthened  it.  This  Government  raised 
up  and  educated  a  Beauregard  and  a  Jefferson  Davis, 
and,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  love  freedom,  and 
to  hate  slavery,  it  gave  them  preceptors  who  instructed 
them  that  slavery  was  the  corner-stone  of  this  repub- 
lican, edifice !  And  these  men,  now,  in  violation  of 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  are  investing  the  capital  with 
a  great  rebel  army,  and  pointing  their  gnus  at  the 
Presidential  mansion.  And  yet  such  is  still  the  op- 
pressive character  of  this  nation,  that  the  President, 
when  he  issues  his  Proclamation  for  a  day  of  fasting, 
humiliation  and  prayer, — although  under  the  war 
power,  (however  in  time  of  peace  the  Constitution 
may  limit  his  authority,)  he  may,  as  a  means  of  weak- 
ening the  rebel  strength,  now  proclaim  freedom  to  the 
slaves  of  the  rebel  States  ;  and  although  the  Almighty 
has  proclaimed  what  kind  of  a  fast  He  is  willing  to 
accept, — yet,  I  say,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
not  only  dared  not  (in  that  Proclamation  for  a  lust)  first 
to  break  the  oppressors'  yoke,  but  he  has  not  even  ask- 
ed us  to  remember  in  our  prayers  the  poor  crushed  and 
bruised  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa!  Will  God  hear 
our  prayers  as  a  nation,  so  long  as  our  President  is 
obliged,  by  public  sentiment,  to  withhold  all  words  of 
sympathy  for  these  our  peeled,  and  afflicted,  and  op- 
pressed countrymen'?  1  repeat,  I  do  not  censure  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  acts  in  his  representative  capacity  ;  and 
while,  doubtless,  he  feels  for  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
and  longs  for  their  deliverance,  and  sincerely  prays 
himself  for  the  freedom  of  tho  slave,  yet  is  he  gov- 
erned hy  that  policy  which  dares  not  go  in  advance  of 
the  sentiments  of  that  portion  of  the  people  from 
whom  loans  are  to  he  obtained  for  the  war. 

Many  men  in  high  places,  if  they  arc  not  traitors  to 


the  Government,  arc  traitors  to  humanity ;  and  under 
their  influence,  the  people  and  their  conventions  stifle 
the  noblest  impulses  of  their  natures,  lest  they  might 
seem  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Administration  in  its 
time  of  peril,  not  remembering  that  the  true  way  to 
support  the  Government  is  to  strengthen  it  on  the  side 
of  righteousness. 

But  it  is  for  THE  PEOPLE  to  require  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  come  up  to  the  true  standard,  whilst  they 
themselves  are  the  defenders  of  that  righteousness 
which  exaltetb  a  nation.  As  1  believe  in  God,  as  I 
believe  in  the  blessed  Saviour  of  Binners,  the  Great 
Redeemer  who  came  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captive— as  I  believe  in  this  Holy  Book  before  me  as 
the  Revelation  of  God's  will — so  do  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  salvation  for  this  nation  until  it  repents  of 
the  wrongs  done  to  our  sable  countrymen,  and  is 
ready  "to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  to 
break  every  yoke."  I  call,  therefore,  upon  Christian 
patriots,  on  this  day,  to  pray  to  God  with  their  whole 
hearts  to  change  the  disposition  of  the  people,  to  faring 
them  tc^*tie  repentance,  and  to  prepare  them  to  do 
justice  to  the  slave.  Otherwise,  God  will  not  only 
shake  this  nation  to  its  centre,  but,  whilst  He  sweeps 
away  in  his  wrath  those  who,  to  establish  slavery, 
have  drawn  the  sword  against  the  Government,  will 
also  with  the  same  besom  of  destruction  sweep  away 
the  Government  itself,  and  leave  us  to  be  spoiled  by 
those  whom  we  have  despoiled. 

But  I  have  hope  for  my  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  to  be  an  end  of  our  nationality.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  goodly  inheritance  left  us  by 
our  fathers,  and  for  which  they  shed  their  blood,  is  to 
become  the  soil  of  despotism,  and  that  the  freest 
and  best  of  all  governments  upon  the  earth  is  to  be 
displaced  by  a  government  either  of  tyrannical  slave- 
holders, or  of  self-emancipated  slaves,  demanding 
vengeance  upon  those  who  enslaved  them.  No:  I 
believe  my  countrymen  will  repent.  I  believe  that 
these  Northern  States  will  yet  learn  that,  to  secure 
the  whole  Union,  and  retain  every  star  in  our  star- 
spangled  banner,  we  must  say  to  the  haughty  South- 
ron, Slavery  must  and  shall  be  abolished.  I 
believe  we  shall  yet  stand  on  the  side  of  the  down- 
trodden, and  throw  to  the  breeze  the  banner,  Liberty 
to  all,  of  every  clime  and  of  every  hue;  and 
that  the  now  poor  and  ignorant  and  oppressed  of  the 
South,  whether  white  or  black,  and  the  masters  them- 
selves, will  all  thank  God  that  the  North  was  true  to 
freedom. 

Then  sound  it,  sound  it,  sound  it  strong  ! 
That  Freedom's  right,  that  Slavery's  wrong  ; 
And  soon  this  truth  will  all  men  see, 
And  strike  for  glorious  Liberty  ! 


TEE  ATTACKS  OlY  THE  EMANCIPATIONISTS. 

We  suppose  that  no  sensible,  candid  man  will  deny 
that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
war;  that  it  has  been  a  drag  upon  the  ouward  move- 
ment of  the  Republic  for  years;  that  it  has  brought 
about  an  utter  alienation  of  feeling  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  that  it  has  caused  nothing  but  bit- 
terness among  ourselves,  and  disgrace  before  the 
world.  But  see  with  what  hatred  men  are  attacked 
who  propose  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance, — not  only  by 
the  old  allies  of  the  slaveholders  among  us,  but  by 
whilom  Republican  sheets,  from  which  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  different  treatment.  It  may  be  all 
very  well  for  the  opponents  of  the  slave  system  to  he 
liberal,  throw  away  their  offices,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, find  themselves  thwarted  and  tied  up  in  their 
State  and  National  action,  by  and  bye,  by  the  allies 
and  apologists  of  the  Southern  rebels,  but  its  wisdom 
is  doubted  ;  for,  even  now,  it  seems  that  the  hand  held 
out  in  friendship  must  not  only  be  bitten,  but  the 
holder  must  help  in  the  tearing  process,  and  assist  in 
dragging  down  his  friends.  Plain,  loyal  people  among 
us  ask,  Why  this  savage,  horse-pond  onslaught  upon 
men  who  suggest,  in  view  of  our  reverses,  and  the 
devihlike  hate  of  the  enemy,  the  necessity  of  eman- 
cipating the  slaves  of  disloyal  masters  and  beginning 
an  end  of  this  horror?  We  have  clearly  the  military 
right  to  do  it,  and  God  knows  we  have  need  enough 
to  call  upon  all  the  flesh  and  blood  in  the  nation  to 
help  us,  be  it  black  or  white.  And  if  the  day  of  need 
has  come,  and  having  the  right,  why  can  we  not  dis- 
cuss its  expediency  without  being  subject  to  abuse? 
The  threats  of  the  border  States  to  side  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  meddles  with  the  cause  as  well  as  effect, 
of  the  rebellion,  should  weigh  but  little.  The  feeling 
that  the  Union  is  a  safer  keeper  of  their  slaves,  than 
a  confederacy  based  on  the  right  of  secession,  is  about 
all  the  loyalty  exhibited  by  any  one  in  those  States. 
Scarce  a  man  of  influence  among  them  ever  offers  to 
urge  the  freeing  of  the  slaves,  if  necessary,  for  the 
general  good.  Their  action  has  cost  us  dearly,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  and  now  the  free  States  must, 
it  seems,  furnish  all  the  troops  and  do  all  the  fighting ; 
for  the  stracldle-the-fenee-poliey — the  fear  of  being  on 
the  losing  side — has  made  them  worthless  in  every 
battle.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  of  them  refusing 
to  leave  Carthage,  to  fight  at  Wilson's  Creek,  lost  us 
the  battle  and  the  noble  Lyon.  At  Lexington,  they 
stuck  up  the  white  rag  with  alacrity  and  without 
orders.  It  has  been  no  better  in  Western  Virginia; 
and  now  Kentucky  gives  us  a  crop  of  the  same  foot 
soldiers,  (swift,  too,)  800  of  them  having  broke  and 
run  before  250  rebel  cavalry.  In  war,  it  has  been  the 
usual  policy  to  act  upon  an  enemy's  fears,  rather  than 
his  hopes.  A  determined  government  (and  all  gov- 
ernments should  be  determined)  would  say,  Be  loyal, 
do  your  duty,  and  if  found  necessary  to  strike  at  the 
root,  you  will  be  paid.  Dare  to  rise  in  rebellion,  and 
by  that  act  your  slaves  are  freed,  and  shall  be  turned 
against  you.  But  we  act  upon  the  conciliating,  tho 
slaveholder  policy,  which  will  have  to  be  abandoned, 
or  the  disasters  of  a  long  war,  without  sufficient  ob- 
ject, will  drag  us  to  ruin. 

It  is  always  urged,  as  an  excuse  for  this  policy,  that 
there  are  many  friends  of  the  Union  among  the  slave- 
holders in  the  rebel  States  who  will  help  us,  as  we  go 
along.  Now,  it  is  found  that  about  300,000  comprise 
all  the  slaveholders  in  the  States,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation some  8,000,000.  Would  it  not  be  more  sensible, 
then,  to  look  for  our  friends  among  the  millions  of 
non-slaveholders,  rather  than  among  the  thousands  of 
slaveholders,  if  we  are  bold  enough  to  strike  a  blow 
at  that  system,  which  lias  always  kept  them  "poor 
whiles,"  and  always  will  ?  But  we  have  got  to  come 
to  the  determination  to  rely  on  ourselves,  and  to  sub- 
due them,  or  they  will  certainly  subdue  us ;  aud  the 
quicker  we  believe  it  the  better.  It  can  be  done ; 
and  we  shall  take  hold  of  it  soldier-fashion,  soon,  and 
go  through  with  it.  For  the  notion,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  conquer  any  country,  is  quite  untrue. 
All  waves  of  civilization  come  from  abroad  to  any 
people.  Every  nation  under  heaven  has  been  con- 
quered, over  and  over  again.  Analogous  to  great 
movements  in  the  earth,  it  is  one  of  the  ways  of  the 
Almighty  to  mingle  and  advance  the  race.  Without 
looking  too  far  hack,  to  where  everything  and  nothing 
can  be  proved,  for  thorough  work  in  that  line,  instance 
William  the  Norman's  conquest  of  England,  cutting 
up  root  and  branch  every  institution  that  stood  in  his 
way,  without  scruple,  and  in  no  long  time.  England 
has,  no  doubt,  been  the  better  for  it;  and  the  world, 
for  eight  hundred  years,  has  approved  of  his  way  of 
doing  it.  Cromwell,  too,  another  workman  in  that 
line,  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  for  doing  Ida  work  boldly  and  well,  his  name 
will  live  forever. 

The  rebels  have  no  scruples.  They  mean  to  con- 
quer us,  if  possible.  Their  young  Generals  under- 
stand the  art  of  war,  as  practised  by  Frederick  and 
Napoleon,  and  fay  all  great  soldiers,  that  to  seize  upon 
an  enemy's  weak  points,  overcome  and  destroy  him 
utterly,  or  bring  him  to  terms,  is  their  duty.  They 
have  used  the  greatest  exertions  to  get  all  the  savages 
upon  us  with  their  scalping  knives,  and  thousands  of 
(hem  me  now  in  their  ranks;  and  we,  like  ImbeoUoS, 
hesitate  to  even  arm  tho  eager  colored  men  among  us, 
or  that  eomo  to  our  lines.  No,  we  allow  some  flunkey 
colonel  to  send  them  buck,  or  open  a  nice  set  of  hooks 
with  his  ofttimes  rebel  master.     It  is  asked,  What 


shall  we  do  with  these  4,000,000  slaves,  if  freed  1  Set 
there  to  work  like  other  men  anil  women,  if  they 
come  your  way,— in  your  kitchen,  on  your  farm,  or  in 
your  shop ;  and  if  they  do  your  work,  pay  them  their 
wages ;  they  will  manage  all  the  rest.  Work  or  starve 
is  a  primal  law,  scorched  into  the  hrain  of  every  hu- 
an  being,— the  last  stamp  of  the  Almighty's  hand, 
and  is  quite  as  well  understood  fay  the  ignorant  slave 
as  by  the  polished  scholar.  And  as  to  -1,000,000  of  them 
being  in  the  way,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  (speaking 
broadly)  the   United   States,  from   Bea  to  Bea,  as  far 

the  human  race  is  concerned,  is  still  a  wilderness. 
The  rebels  must  conquer  us,  or  we  must  conquer 
them, and  it  will  not  bea  paper  conquest,  that  the  politi- 
cians can  arrange,  and  things  go  on  comfortable  with 
us.  They  arc  quite  determined  that  the  North  shall 
feel  that  they  are  the  dominant  race,  and  that  will 
certainly  be  done,  fay  their  marching  armies  of  men, 
Attila-like,  over  our  land,  sacking  our  cities,  wrench- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  from  us  in  gold  and  goods, 
for  the  expenses  of  war,  and  for  vengeance  upon  what 
they  esteem  a  vile  money-getting  race ;  Lexington, 
Bunker  Hill,  and  all  our  old  glories  will  in  that  day 
be  extinguished  forever,  and  we  shall  stand  stripped 
before  the  world,  ruined,  craven,  cowardly  sneaks, 
who,  having  numbers,  wealth  and  right  on  our  side, 
were  too  imbecile  to  use  them.  AH  this  is  not  a  guess 
at  something  that  may  happen  years  hence  and  far 
away  ;  it  is  now  in  Missouri ;  and  after  a  few  more 
cowardly  retreats  and  surrenders,  a  few  more  lost 
battles,  will  be  here,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
in  Boston. 

Whence  comes  this  dreadful  fear  of  encroachment 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  rebels?  These  same 
Democrats  wfao  denounce  emancipation,  sat  for  years 
and  saw  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  North  set 
aside  and  spit  upon  at  the  South,  in  the  matter  of  the 
mails,  the  imprisonment  of  seamen,  the  expulsion 
and  barbarous  treatment  of  Northern  men,  for  opin- 
ion's sake,  heard  their  avowal  by  Southern  despots,  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  and  then,  in  open  defiance  of 
the  government  to  help  itself  in  the  matter,  they  heard 
all  this,  but  never  a  word  of  condemnation  from  them. 
But  now,  when  these  same  slaveholders,  grown  bold 
hy  their  aid  and  countenance,  rise  in  rebellion,  and 
threaten  to  destroy  the  government,  and  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  honest  people  of  the  free  States,  rush  to 
arms  to  crush  this  rebellion,  resolved  not  only  to  crush, 
but  to  remove  the  cause  of  it,  before  they  lay  down 
their  arms — Oh,  then,  what  conscientious  regard  for 
sacred  constitutional  rights  these  gentlemen  have! 
Then  comes  their  determination  that  the  war  shall  be 
ended,  no  matter  how  disgracefully  to  the  North  ;  no 
matter  if  the  whole  world  shall  look  upon  us  with 
feelings  deeper  than  contempt  or  disgust,  as  abso- 
lute cumberers  of  the  earth,  for  letting  pass  a  great 
opportunity  ;  their  only  wish  is,  that  the  war  shall  be 
brought  to  an  end  with  slavery  untouched,  the  ser- 
pent unscathed.  Then,  when  their  Southern  masters 
are  again  in  their  scats  in  Congress,  they  well  koow 
that,  with  their  old  adroitness  and  audacity,  they  will 
soon  have  their  old  control ;  and  when  the  question  of 
"  soundness  upon  the  goosa"  comes  up,  then  can  they 
point  to  their  clean  record,  all  through  this  war, — how 
they  treated  the  Northern  fanatics,  like  Sumner,  Wil* 
son,  Butler  and  the  rest,  and  then  can  they  point  to 
that  little  row  of  bright  porringers,  kept  clean  and 
shiny,  for  the  reception  of  the  coming  pap.  It  is  the 
usual  cant  of  these  worthies,  that  the  Deity  will 
change  this  system,  if  it  is  evil,  in  His  own  way,  and 
His  own  time.  No  doubt  he  will ;  but  no  man  ever 
yet  saw  the  bared  arm  of  the  Almighty.  He  effects 
physical  changes  through  His  agents,  the  earthquake, 
the  rains,  the  winds ;  and  moral  changes  through  cer- 
tain convictions  in  the  minds  of  men.  We  have  faith 
to  believe  that  such  changes  are  now  taking  place,  in 
the  thoughts  and  consciences  of  all  men  about  us. 
with  regard  to  tins  matter.  We  have  our  doubts, 
however,  about  the  possibility  of  any  change  taking 
place  in  the  minds  of  pro-slavery  office-seekers.  No 
human  being  would  attempt  to  make  it;  but  moun- 
tains are  levelled,  and  the  seas  dried  up,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  great  globe  changed  by  Omnipo- 
tence. He  may  do  it.  Still,  without  wishing  to  speak 
discouragingly  or  irreverently,  we  must  say,  that  to 
effect  this  change,  and  cause  them  to  regard  the  hon- 
or and  interests  of  their  country,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  posterity,  (if  we  ore  to  be  afflicted  in  that  way,} 
more  than  the  possession  of  an  office  under  a  future 
slave-driving  oligarchy,  will  be   a  big  job. 

G.  D.  W 


OUR  MILITARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM    WESTERN    VIRGINIA. 


Charlestown,  (Va.,)  Oct.  1,  18G1. 

Great  and  important  results  must  naturally  follow 
this  rebellion.  While  the  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  constantly  assuming  a  bolder  front,  public 
sentiment  has  kept  in  advance  of  it,  thus  opening 
the  way  to  a  still  bolder  stroke  of  policy.  Within 
the  next  six  months,  the  great  issue  which  absorbs 
all  others  will  be  made,  and  those  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government  be  made  to  feel  personally 
the  calamity  which  they  have  brought  upon  the 
country.  Gen.  Fremont  has  nobly  led  the  way. 
and  the  Government  must,  sooner  or  later,  support 
him  iu  the  position  he  lias  taken.  Fremont,  in  tak- 
ing the  position  which  he  has,  is  cordially  supported 
and  endorsed  hy  the  people.  Every  true-hearted 
American  feels  that  those  in  rebellion  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  war.  To  do  this, 
the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  confiscate 
their  property,  without  any  regard  to  its  character. 
No  distinction  whatever  can  be  made  between 
horses  and  negroes,  for,  if  the  one  is  confiscated,  tiie 
other  must  be.  In  the  confiscation  of  slaves,  a 
great  stroke  is  aimed,  indirectly,  however,  at  sla- 
very. The  slaves  which  are  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
war,  for,  in  that  case,  the  Government  would  at  onee 
admit  the  idea  of  property  in  man ;  consequently, 
those  slaves  must  he  set  free.  Military  necessity 
will  thus  effect  an  object  which  Congress  would 
have  hesitated  to  meddle  with  for  years  to  eome, 
had  both  sections  of  the  country  continued  at  peace 
with  each  other. 

From  my  own  observations,  I  am  confident  that 
the  slaves  of  the  South  arc  just  as  well  informed 
with  regard  to  their  relation  to  their  masters  as  we 
are.  They  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some 
great  change  is  to  be  brought  about,  in  which  they 
arc  deeply  interested.  They  watch  with  great  in- 
terest. vw.vy  movement  of  troops,  and  are  continually 
asking  questions  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
them,  thus  evincing  an  interest  in  passing  events 
of  which  their  masters  little  dream.  They  may 
talk  of  the  deep  devotion  on  tho.  part  of  slaves  to 
their  masters,  but  they  will  find,  when  the  time 
comes,  that  this  devotion  on  which  they  have  relied 
will  not  prevent  them  from  cutting  their  masters' 
throats,  when  an  opportunity  arrives,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  gain  their  freedom. 

An  instance  of  this  great  devotion,  on  the  part  of 
the  slave  for  his  master,  was  related  to  me  but  a  tew 

evenings  since.      Dr.  D ,  a  well-known  physician 

of  this  village,  owned  a  colored  servant  by  the  name 
of  John.  He  enjoyed  the.  unlimited  Confidence  of 
his  master,  who  waa  in  the  habit  of  trusting  him  as 

he  would  an  own  child.  This  confidence  was  re- 
ciprocated  by  a  like  devotion  on   the  part  of  the 

slave  for  his   master.     One  day  a  neighbor  told  the 

doctor  that  his  John  was  about  to  run  away,  as  he 
had  had  repented  conversations  with  his  servants  on 

this  subject.  The  doctor  Hew  into  a  passion,  and 
felt  very  much  grieved  that  his  neighbor  should 
think  for  a  moment  that  his  John,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  infancy,  should  prove  so  ungrateful  as 
to  leave  him.  The  only  attention  which  he  paid  lo 
this  timely  Warning    was  to  put  still  greater  trust  in 

his  servant.     One  day,  shortly  after  this,  John  was 

missing,  and,  not  only  this.  but.  he  had  taken  his 
wile  and  three  children.  The  last,  which  the  doctor 
heard  from  the  faithful  John,  was,  that  he  wits  Safe 
in  Ohio.      Now,  Dr.  D — . —  is  a  very  good  man   and 

a  Christian,  and,  from  mv  own  knowledge,  treats 
his  servants  very  kindly ;  but  that  God-given  prin- 
ciple, a  desire  for  persona)  liberty,  actuated  John,  in 
common  with  other  men  of feirer complexion.  John 
undoubtedly  left  his  master  and  his  old  home  will, 
many  regrets,  but  a  desire  lor  freedom  overpowered 

every  other  passion. 

I  was  told  hy  a  colored   man,  bul    a  low  evenings 

EtgO,  (a  man   in  whose,   integrity  I  lime   the   utmost 


confidence,)  that  there  is  an  association  among  the. 
negroes,  extending  all  over  the  South,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  one  day  liberate  themselves  from  sla- 
very, lie  says  that  hundreds  of  slaves,  who  ap- 
parently arc  as  innocent  as  ignorant,  are  well  edu- 
cated,   and    arc    secretly    bending    every    energy    to 

bring  about  an  insurrection  which  shall  end  in  their 
being  released  from  their  bondage.  I  anked  him  if 
the  field  hands  were  members  of  this  association. 
He  s.-liiI  that  they  were,  and,  although  possessing 
less  information  than  those- who  lived  in  the  cities) 
and  villages,  yet  they  were  aware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  that  after  their  work  was  done  at  night, 
they  often  met  in  their  cabins  and  discussed  the 
prospect  before  them.  He  also  said  that,  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  South,  this  association  hail  its 
regular  meetings  and  its  officers;  that  they  were 
wailing  only  for  the  proper  time,  when  a  tragedy- 
would  be  enaeted  all  over  the  South,  at  which  the 
world  would  be  astonished.  If  this  association  really 
exist,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  does,  the  South, 
before  they  are  through  with  this  rebellion,  will  have 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  at  home,  without  keep- 
ing an  army  menacing  Washington. 

Since  the  Federal  army  has  occupied  this  coun- 
try, the  slaves  have  been  much  less  guarded  in  what 
they  say.  One  of  these  slaves,  an  old  man,  was 
passing  the  tents  one  day,  when  one  of  the  boys 
said  to  him  that  he  belonged  to  Jeff.  Davis.  With 
a  knowing  look,  he  replied :  "  I  did,  but  now  I  be- 
long to  Uncle  Sam."  A  colored  woman  who  has 
been  a  slave  for  years,  (as  she  is  very  old.)  came 
into  onr  room  the  other  day,  and.  taking  up  a  paper, 
asked  if  we  wanted  it.  Some  one  told  her,  as  she 
was  about  leaving  the  room,  that  she  had  better  not 
be  seen  with  that  paper,  as  it  was  not  the  kind  her 
mistress  admired.  Says  she,  "I  know  what  missus 
likes;  I  can  take  care  of  it,"  and,  slipping  it  under 
her  apron,  she  left  the  room.  That  slave  can  read 
and  write,  and  yet  her  master  knows  nothing  of  it. 
So  it  is  with  hundreds  of  others.  You  may  wonder 
how  they  acquire  this  knowledge.  They  acquire  it 
in  a  great  many  ways.  Many  of  them  learn  of 
their  masters'  children,  with  whom  house  servants 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time.  Having  acquired  a 
slight  knowledge,  it  only  stimulates  them  to  greater 
exertions.  They  obtain  scraps  of  newspapers  and 
parts  of  books,  and  thus  gain  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge entirely  unobserved.  The  slaves  know  how  to 
keep  secrets;  consequently,  any  scheme  which  may 
be  ou  foot  is  seldom  discovered.      *         *         * 

Yours,  truly,  GEO.  L.  WOOD. 

— Jeffbrsonian  (Ohio)  Democrat. 


"Where  the  Dakger  Lies.  Ex-Governor  "Wright, 
of  Indiana,  late  Minister  to  Prussia,  recently  made  a 
speech  at  Indianapolis,  in  which  he  said; — 

"  There  is  more  danger  this  day  from  a  divided 
North  than  from  anything  else.  A  firm,  decided,  uni- 
ted North,  will  settle  the  question,  and  that  speedily. 
But  we  must  not  listen  to  those  violent,  miserable 
Abolitionists  of  the  North,  who  are  asserting  that  the 
object  of  this  war  is  to  interfere  with  the  institutions 
of  the  South.  This  is  what  the  Secessionists  of  the 
South  love  to  hear,  because  it  unites  the  South  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  believed." 

S^=  The  lines  which  have  lately  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  as  the  production  of  Abraham  — 
Lincoln,   President  of  the   United   States,   are   taken 
from    "  Knox's  Songs  of   Israel,"   under  the  title  of 
"Mortality." 

$^=~  Rev.  H.  Lincoln  Waylanrl,  of  "Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  been  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  7th 
Connecticut  regiment,  which  has  just  left  for  Wash- 
ington. He  is  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Provi- 
dence, and  has  accepted  the  appointment. 

23T"  African  slavers  have  discovered  a  new  way  of 
reaching  Cuba  with  their  cargoes.  A  few  weeks  since 
six  hundred  negroes  were  landed  on  Anguilla  Island, 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  the  slave  ship  burned  to  eseape 
detection,  and  the  cargo  forwarded  to  Cuba,  in  two 
trips,  by  a  schooner. 

g^^Gen.  MeClellan  has  now  ninety-six  batteries 
in  the  Potomac  army. 

Serfdom  in  Rcsssia.  M.  deBrischen  contributes 
an  article  on  Serfdom,  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  number  of  serfs  in  Russia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1859,  was  no  less  than  22,503,086,  which 
is  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whoie  popu- 
tion,  (G1,12(J,4S0.)  This' startling  disproportion  is, 
however,  distanced  by  the  contrast  with  the  number 
of  owners  of  these  serfs,  viz. :— 10ti,897  proprietors. 

ft^3  Fifty-seven  persons  were  killed,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  wounded,  hy  railroad  accident,  in 
this  country,  during  the  month  of  September. 

Arrest  Extraordinary.  "We  learn  that  Wil- 
liam H.  Russell,  LL.  I).,  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  who  is  spending*a  few  days  in  Illinois 
shooting  prairie  game,  was  yesterday  arrested  near 
"Wilmington,  in  Will  county,  at  the  instance  of  resi- 
dents in  the  vicinity,  for  shooting  on  the  Sabbath. 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  the  ar- 
rest, but  learn  that  he  was  to  have  an  examination  at 
Wilmington  to-day. — Chicago  Journal,  ZOth. 

SJ?^  Another  female  has  been  discovered  concealed 
in  a  volunteer's  uniform.  Her  name  is  Sophia  Cry- 
der,  and  she  was  found  on  guard,  doing  duty  as  a  sen- 
tinel, at  Camp  Curtin,  near  Harrisburg,  by  her  friends, 
who  were  searching  for  her.  She  had  been  in  the 
ranks  for  a  week,  is  a  plump  lass  of  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  so  completely  unsexed  herself  that 
she  could  safely  bid  defiance  to  any  one  not  acquainted 
with  her  to  detect  her.  She  is  represented  as  a  girl  of 
unblemished  reputation,  and  to  have  enlisted  from  a 
pure  love  of  adventure.  It  is  stated  that  the  most 
reckless  dare-devil  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  7th 
Regiment  of  the  three  months'  volunteers  was  a  wo- 
man— the  mother  of  four  children. 

iKlf^  They  have  a  famous  negro  tragedian  in  Eu- 
rope. His  name  and  titles  are  "  Chevalier  Ira  Al- 
dridgc,  K.  S."  He  is  about  to  proceed  to  Russia  to 
undertake  a  series  of  those  Shakspearean  perform- 
ances which  have  been  crowned  with  such  brilliant 
success  in  numerous  -foreign  capitals.  He  will  fulfil 
engagements  in  various  parts  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russian  Poland,  as  well  as  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Odessa ;  and  overtures  have  been  made  him  to  ap- 
pear in  Paris,  under  illustrious  patronage. 

Sl^=  Dr.  G.  B.  Windship,  of  this  citv,  in  his  experi- 
ments in  the  branch  off'hysical  Science  which  he  has 
made  a  study,  has  arrived  at  some  astounding  results, 
demonstrating  the  amount  of  strength  in  the  human 
muscles.  At  a  lecture  in  Brighton,  the  present  week, 
he  actually  lilted  twelve  men  at  once,  each  of  whom 
was  heavier  than  himself,  and  all  having  a  combined 
weight  of  over  eighteen  hundred  pounds'"!  Dr.  Wind- 
ship  is  preparing  to  give  his  lectures  and  repeat  his 
experiments  in  this  vicinity.  His  powers,  mental  ami 
physical,  were  never  in  a  "finer  stage  ot  development 
than  at  the  present  time. — Boxbury  Journal. 

Reward  of  IIonorahi.e  Perseverance.  Noth- 
ing could  he  more  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  moro 
gratifying,  than  the  entire  conversion  of  our  neigh- 
bors, the  Daily  Advertise  and  the  Journal,  to  the  po- 
litical views  which  the  Courier  has  so  long  and.  it 
seems,  successfully  advocated,  with  a  conviction  of 
their  necessity,  to  which  we  have  only  regretted  that 
our  ability  eould  not  render  full  justice. —  Cmtritr. 

&J?=  Samuel  Williams,  the  first  selectman  ot  the 
town  of  Enfield,  N.  II.,  a  man  of  much  local  influ- 
ence, has  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  7th  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment. 

Col.  Do  Coureey,  an  English  Officer  formerly  com- 
manding a  Turkb.li  regiment  in  the  Crimean  war,  has 

tendered  his  services  to  the  government,  and  has  been 
accepted. 
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AndJbrsaU  at  the  Anti-Slavery   Office,   221    Washing- 
ton Sir,,/. 
AN  elaborate  Work,  entitled  ■•  Relation  of  tho  Ameri- 
Oiin   IVoliil   of  I'oimnir-Mouers   for  IWoipi    Missions  to 

Slavery.     ByOharles  K.  Whipple,*— a  volume  of  nearly 
25Q  pages,     Laolota,  37  oeats— in  paper  covers,  25  Bants. 
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Diseases    of   Women  and  Children. 


WM.  SYMINGTON  BROWN,  M.  IX.  and 
Mbb,  m.w;v;aukt  is.  BROWN,  .1... 

HAVE  epoaed  an  office    at    -Vt    Washington  Street, 
Boston,  and   will  devote  spveinl   intention   to    tho 
treatment  e!"  the  above  diseases. 

Office  Hours,  from  ui,  a.  m.,  to  i,  p  u. 

linxtiui,  tM.  -I,  lSi,L  3m 


TRANSIENT  BOARDERS  . 

THK  subscriber  has  just  opened  house  No.  TV  Myrtle  si., 
tor  the  aooonunodanoa  of  transient  Boarders,  foe  Lo- 
cation Is  a  pleasant  onr,  within  :i  ten  minutes'  tralfe  of  the 
most  oentral  portions  of  the  oity.  Bverj  exertion  will  l>« 
mode  for  die  comfort  of  those  who  maj  favor  the  bones 
*rtln  "  oall.  Booms  furnished  with  w  without  board. 
Xorma  moderate. 
boston,  Jan.  7.  .   w  1:1 1 , 
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5S?~  TEEMS  —  Two  dollars  and  fifty  oents  per  annum, 
in  advance. 

Of"  Five  copies  will  bo  scut  to  otio  address  for  TEN 
dollars,  if  payment  bo  made  in  advance. 

:_"!/"  HI  remittances  aro  to  be  made,  and  all  letters  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  tbo  paper  are  to  bo 
directed  (post  paid)  to  the  General  Agent. 

OF"  Advertisements  inserted  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per 
Hue. 

E3^~  The  Agents  of  the  American,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Michigan  Anti-Slavery  Societies  are 
authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  fur  Tun  LIBERATOR. 

Q^~  The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Financial 
Committee,  hut  are  not  responsible  for  any  debts  of  tho 
paper,  vis  ; — Francis  Jackson,  Edsiunu  Qmscr,  Edmund 
Jackson,  and  Wi:  shell   Phillips. 


The  United   States  Constitution   is  "a  covenant 
with  death/  and  an  agreement  with  helL" 

I _.'.;;■  "  What  order  of  rrtnn  under  tin;  BJOfll 
monarchies,  or  the  DJOBt  ari.jt'jfTatic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invented  with  audi  an  odioiu  and  ttnytui  privilege  u  that 
of  tho  separate  and  ccclnsire  re  pre  mentation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  Blaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  io  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  6n« 
species  of  property  eon  cent  rated  in  the  highest  a 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tho  community,  more  adverse  to  the  right! 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  .Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  .  .  .  ft  is  doubly  tainted  with  tho 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  tho  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
hy  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
persons.  Little  did  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  tho  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  thin  conces- 
sion."— John  Qmnci  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Editor. 
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CRUSH   OUT  ABOLITIONISM. 

Extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  John  B.  Has- 
kin,  [ate  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  West- 
chester District,  N.  Y. : — 

The  day  of  the  Bull  Run  disaster  I  was  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  and  there  I  saw  the  "  contrabands," 
as  they  are  called.  1  talked  with  many  of  them,  and 
I  could  not  hear  of  a  single  one  of  their  race  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  rebels  who  have  mar- 
shaled against  the  government  their  bondmen  and 
their  fierce  and  savage  Indians.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  tour  million  of  negroes,  who  are  now 
steeped  in  slavery  and  abject  misery,  are  yet  fit  for 
freedom.  The  President  has  proved,  by  his  action 
in  the  matter,  that  lie  is  a  Jackson.  He  proclaims 
not  only  that  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the 
laws  shall  be  maintained  by  others,  of  whatever  sec- 
tion, but  that  he  will  maintain  them  himself  in  every 
branch  of  his  Administration.  *  *  *  *  Let.  us  dis- 
regard the  theories  of  fanatics,  North  and  South. 
Only  a  short  time  since,  Wendell  Phillips,  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Par- 
"  kcr,  proclaimed  aloud  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  1787,  and  to  the  Union  which  has 
conferred  so  many  blessings  upon  mankind,  because 
slavery  was  tolerated.  That  was  as  treasonable  a 
declaration  as  that  of  Yancey,  and  other  Southern 
men,  that  the  Southern  States  have  a  right  to  secede. 
3  admire  Wendell  Phillips  as  an  eloquent  orator ;  yet 
1  must  say  that  for  the  utterance  of  his  treasonable 
sentiments  against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
he  ought,  as  well  as  the  aristocrat,  Charles  James 
Faulkner,  to  be  incarcerated  in  Fort  Lafayette.  *  * 
I  see  such  men  as  Wendell  Phillips,  Lewis  Tappan, 
John  Jay,  of  this  county,  and  who,  in  years  gone  by, 
obtained  an  ephemeral  legal  notoriety  by  issuing 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  fugitive  slaves, 
Goodell,  and  others  of  the  Garrisonian  abolition 
school,  doing  all  in  their  power,  like  the  Breekin- 
ridges,  to  distract  our  people.  They  ought  to  know 
that  their  declaration  that  the  Constitution  is  "a 
league  with  the  devil,  and  a  covenant  with  hell,"  and 
their  anathemas  against  Lincoln  and  his  Administra- 
tion, may  incite  an  indignant  people  to  shout,  "A  la 
lanlerne!"  "A  la  Fort  Lafayette!"  and  induce 
them  thus  to  remove  from,-  their  midst  a  band  of  pes- 
tiferous agitators.  (Applause.)  AVe  owe  it  to  our- 
.Belter,  we  owe  it  to  the  country,  we  owe  it  to  the 
Southern  citizens  wire  have  remained  devoted  to  the 
Union  through  blood  and  disaster,  that  these  fanatics, 
North  and  South,  should  be  "  crushed  out."  In  the 
South, 

"  Many  dream,  withal,  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  hack  their  fathers'  heritage." 

Do  not  let  them  imagine  that  the  North  is  abolition- 
ized,  and  that  Garrison,  and  Phillips,  and  Jay,  are 
exponents  of  the  Northern  people.  (Cries  of  "  that's 
right,"  and  applause.) 


and  sowing  discord  in  the  Northern  States,  are  put 
under  lock  and  key,  the  last  obstacle  will  have  been 
removed  to  entire  unity  of  feeling  and  action  this 
side  of  the  Potomac. — New  York  Herald. 
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THE  ABOLITION  FANATICS. 

*  *  *  No  one  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  so  calamitous  a  state  of  things.  Under 
the  tutelage  of  an  aristocracy  in  Great  Britain,  jeal- 
ous of  the  success  of  American  institutions,  the  Gar- 
risons, Tappans,  and  Leavitts,  of  thirty  years  ago, 
began  those  machinations  which  under  Greeley, 
Beecher,  Raymond,  Cheever,  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
others,  culminated  in  the  creation  of  a  party  which 
denounced  the  Constitution  as  "  a  league  with  hell, 
and  a  covenant  with  death,"  and  never  relaxed  its 
incendiary  efforts  until  the  slaveholding  States  had 
been  goaded  into  overt  acts  of  treason.  Northern 
fanaticism,  fostered  by  British  gold,  and  the  discon- 
tent and  rebellion  in  the  South  which  it  engendered, 
are  the  sources  of  all  our.  evils,  and  both  are  still  seek- 
ing, at  the  present  hour,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
iniquitous  labors.  *****  Yet,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  inter-State  quarrel  which  is  engulphing  such 
vast  treasures  of  lite  and  property,  the  two  factions 
in  the  loyal  States  which,  from  the  outset,  have  em- 
barrassed the  patriotic  measures  of  the  President, 
continue  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  government,  and  to  prevent  the  recruiting  of  the 
Federal  army,  by  every  means  tn  their  power.  For 
this  purpose,  the  rotten  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
Regency,  under  Cagger,  Richmond,  and  their  affili- 
ates in  Tammany  Hall,  have  put  forward  an  anti- 
Administration  ticket,  pledged  to  denunciation  of 
the  wisest,  and  most  essential  steps  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  President,  and  calculated  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discontent  and  insurrection  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. On  the  other  hand,  such  Abolition  organs  as 
the  Tribune,  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  'Times, Liberator, 
and  Independent,  are  loud  in  their  outcries  against 
the  President  for  not  sanctioning  the  illegal  procla- 
mation of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  are  seeking  to  under- 
mine by  ultra-abolition,  anti-constitutional  ravings, 
the  popularity  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  acquired  by 
the  firmness,  fairness,  and  conservatism  of  his  con- 
duct. *  *  *  *  The  duty  of  government  is  unmis- 
takable, with  respect  to  all  of  those  who  are  seeking 
to  shackle  its  hands  or  prevent  the  free  development 
of  the  great  uprising  of  patriotism  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  Northern  States.  The  electioneering 
wirepullers  of  the  Regency,  as  well  as  those  who  con- 
trol the  Abolition  organs  of  the  North,  should  be 
alike  looked  after.  It'  Fort  Lafayette  is  not  roomy 
enough  to  hold  them,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
strongholds  where  they  may  be  secured,  and  the 
people  will  applaud  the  check  which  will  thus  be 
given  to  the  most  subtle  and  active  enemies  of  the 
great  national  cause. — New  York  Herald. 


PURITAN   CHURCH  INCENDIARISM. 

Dr.  Cheever,  since  his  return  from  Europe,  has 
been  laboring  with  might  and  main  to  accomplish 
the  destructive  ends  of  his  patrons  in  England,  from 
whom  he  received  money  to  keep  up  his  church. 
Yesterday,  he  poured  forth  one  of  his  customary  in- 
cendiary abolition  harangues,  calculated  to  disturb 
the  action  of  the  Federal  government,  exctte  insur- 
p'Himi  in  the  loyal  States,  and  afford  indirect  aid  to 
the  rebellion  which  is  distracting  the  country.  The 
Puritan  Church  found  itself,  with  its  pastor,  in  such 
a  dilapidated  financial  position  some  months  since, 
that  Dr.  Cheever  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  to  keep  his  establishment  a-going. 
How  much  he  obtained  from  his  Exeter  Hall  friends 
has  not  been  divulged  ;  but  he  certainly  got  enough 
to  entitle  those  who  gave  him  their  contributions,  in 
order  that  his  abilities  as  an  eeelesiastieal  demagogue 
might  not  be  lost,  in  the  great  work  of  undermining 
free  institutions,  and  upsetting  American  nationality, 
to  feel  sure  that  be  would  employ  all  his  energies  in 
their  behalf,  lie  is  proving  himself  to  be  a  faithful 
agent  of  our  enemies ;  but  he  ought,  none  the  less, 
to  be  silenced  by  the.  authorities,  and  shut  up  at  Fort 
Lafayette,  or  elsewhere,  where  his  capacity  for  mis- 
chief will  be  more  limited.  When  Beecher,  Cheever, 
Greeley,  Garrison,  Raymond,  and  others  of  that 
stripe,  who  arc  daily  reviling  our  patriotic  President, 


[From  tho  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  November.] 
THE 

CONTRABANDS    AT   PORTRESS    MONROE. 

BY    EDWARD   L.    PIERCE,   ESQ. 

*  *  *  On  the  23d  of  May,  General  Butler  or- 
dered the  first  reconnoitring  expedition,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  part  of  the  Vermont  regiment,  and  pro- 
ceeded under  the  command  of  Colonel  Phelps  over 
the  dike  and  bridge  towards  Hampton.  They  were 
anticipated,  and  when  in  sight  of  the  second  bridge 
saw  that  it  had  been  set  on  fire,  and,  hastening  for- 
ward, extinguished  the  flames.  The  detachment  then 
marched  into  the  village.  A  parley  was  held  with 
a  secession  officer,  who  represented  that  the  men  in 
arms  in  Hampton  were  only  a  domestic  police. 
Meanwhile,  the  white  inhabitants,  particularly  the 
women,  had  generally  disappeared.  The  negroes 
gathered  around  our  men,  and  their  evident  exhila- 
ration was  particularly  noted,  some  of  them  saying, 
"  Glad  to  see  you,  Massa,"  and  betraying  the  fact, 
that,  on  the  approach  of  the  detachment,  a  field- 
piece  stationed  at  the  bridge  had  been  thrown  into 
the  sea.  This  was  the  first  communication  between 
our  army  and  the  negroes  in  this  department. 

The  reconnoissance  of  the  day  had  more  im- 
portant results  than  were  anticipated.  Three  ne- 
groes, owned  by  Colonel  Mallory,  a  lawyer  of  Hamp- 
ton and  a  rebel  officer,  taking  advantage  of  the  ter- 
ror prevailing  among  the  white  inhabitants,  escaped 
from  their  master,  skulked  during  the  afternoon,  and 
in  the  night  came  to  our  pickets.  The  next  morn- 
ing, May  24th,  they  were  brought  to  General  But- 
ler, and  there,  for  the  first  time,  stood  the  Major- 
General  and  the  fugitive  slave  face  to  face.  Being 
carefully  interrogated,  it  appeared  that  they  were 
field-hands,  the  slaves  of  an  officer  in  the  rebel 
service,  who  purposed  taking  them  to  Carolina  to 
be  employed  in  military  operations  there.  Two  of 
them  had  wives  in  Hampton,  one  a  free  colored 
woman,  and  they  had  several  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Here  was  a  new  question,  and  a  grave 
one,  on  which  the  Government  had  as  yet  developed 
no  policy.  In  the  absence  of  precedents  or  instruc- 
tions, an  analogy  drawn  from  international  law  was 
applied.  Under  that  law,  contraband  goods,  which 
are  directly  auxiliary  to  military  operations,  cannot 
in  time  of  war  be  imported  by  neutrals  into  an  ene- 
my's country,  and  may  be  seized  as  lawful  prize 
when  the  attempt  is  made  so  to  import  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  that,  accurately  speaking,  the  term 
applies  exclusively  to  the  relation  between  a  bel- 
ligerent and  a  ncatral,and  not  to  the  relation  between 
belligerents.  Under  the  strict  law  of  nations,  all 
the  property  of  an  enemy  may  be  seized.  Under 
the  common  law,  the  property  of  traitors  is  forfeit. 
The  humaner  usage  of  modern  times  favors  the 
waiving  of  these  strict  rights,  but  allows,  without 
question,  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  all  such 
goods  as  are  immediately  auxiliary  to  military  pur- 
poses. These  able-bodied  negroes,  held  as  slaves, 
were  to  be  employed  to  build  breastworks,  to  trans- 
port or  store  provisions,  to  serve  as  cooks  or  waiters, 
and  even  to  bear  arms.  Regarded  as  property,  ac- 
cording to  their  master's  claim,  they  could  be  effi- 
ciently used  by  the  rebels  for  the  purposes  of  the 
rebellion,  and  most  efficiently  by  the  Government 
in  suppressing  it.  Regarded  as  persons,  they  had 
escaped  from  communities  where  a  triumphant  rebel- 
lion had  trampled  on  the  laws,  and  only  the  rights 
of  human  nature  remained,  and  they  now  asked  the 
protection  of  the  Government,  to  which,  in  prevail- 
ing treason,  they  were  still  loyal,  and  which  they 
were  ready  to  serve  as  best  they  could. 

The  three  negroes,  being  held  contraband  of  war, 
were  at  once  set  to  work  to  aid  the  masons  in  con- 
structing a  new  bakehouse  within  the  fort.  Thence- 
forward the  term  "contraband"  bore  a  new  signifi- 
cation, with  which  it  will  pass  into  history,  desig- 
nating the  negroes  who  had  been  held  as  slaves,  now 
adopted  under  the  protection  of  the  Government. 
It  was -used  in  official  communications  at  the  fort. 
It  was  applied  familiarly  to  the  negroes,  who  stared 
somewhat,  inquiring,  "What  d'ye  call  us  that  for  ?" 
Not  having  Wheaton's  "Elements"  at  hand,  we  did 
not  attempt  an  explanation.  The  contraband  no- 
tion was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  Act  of  July 
6th,  which  confiscates  slaves  used  in  aiding  the  in- 
surrection. There  is  often  great  virtue  in  such 
technical  phrases  in  shaping  public  opinion.  They 
commend  practical  action  to  a  class  of  minds  little 
developed  in  the  direction  of  the  sentiments,  which 
would  be  repelled  by  formulas  of  a  broader  and 
nobler  import.  The  venerable  gentleman,  who 
wears  gold  spectacles  and  reads  a  conservative  daily, 
prefers  confiscation  to  emancipation.  He  is  re- 
luctant to  have  slaves  declared  freemen,  but  has  no 
objection  to  their  being  declared  contrabands.  His 
whole  nature  rises  in  insurrection  when  Beecher 
preaches  in  a  sermon  that  a  thing  ought  to  be  done 
because  it  is  a  duty,  but  he  yields  gracefully  when 
Butler  issues  an  order  commanding  it  to  be  done 
because  it  is  a  military  necessity. 

On  the  next  day,  Major  John  B.  Cary,  another 
rebel  officer,  late  principal  of  an  academvin  Ilamp- 
ton,  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention,  and  a 
Beceder  with  General  Butler  from  the  Convention 
at  Baltimore,  came  to  the  fort  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
and,  claiming  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Colonel 
Mallory,  demanded  the  fugitives.  He  reminded 
General  Butler  of  Ins  obligations  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  under  whiciriic  claimed  to  act.  The 
ready  reply  was,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  could 
not  be  invoked  lor  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from 
a  foreign  Statc,_  which  Virginia  claimed  to  be,  and 
she  must  count  it  among  the  infelicities  of  her  posi- 
tion, if,  so  far  at  least.,  she  was  taken  at  her  word. 

The  three  pioneer  negroes  were  not  long  to  bo 
isolated  from  their  race.  There  was  no  "known 
channel  of  communication  between  them  and  their 
old  comrades,  and  yet  those,  comrades  knew,  or  be- 
lieved with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  how  they 
had  been  received.  If  inquired  of  whether  more 
were  coming,  their  reply  was,  that,  if  they  were  not 
sent  back,  others  would  understand  that  they  were 
aiming  friends,  and  more  would  COme  the  next  day. 
Such  is  the  mysterious  spiritual  telegraph  which 
runs  through  the  slave  population.  Proclaim  an 
edict  of  emancipation  in  the  hearing  of  a  single 
slave  on  the   Potomac,  and   in   a  few  days  it  will  be 

known  by  his  brethren  on  the  Gnl£    So,  on  the 
night  of  the  Pig  Bethel  affair,  a  squad  of  negroes, 

meeting  our  solders,  inquired  anxiously  the  way  to 

"  the  freedom  fort." 

The  means  of  communicating  with  the  fort  from 
the  open  country  became  more  easy,  when,  on  tho 
Z4th  of  May,  (the  same  day  on  which  the  first 

movement    was   made    from    WWfakgtOti   into    Vir- 


•  ginia,)  the  Second  New  York  Regiment  made  it 
encampment  on  the  Segar  farm,  lying  near  the 
bridge  which  connected  the  fort  with  the  main-land. 
an  encampment  soon  enlarged  by  the  First  Ver- 
mont and  other  New  York  Regiments.  On  Sunday 
morning,  May  26th,  eight  negroes  stood  before  the 
quarters  of  General  Butler,  waiting  for  an  audience. 
They  were  examined  in  part  by  the  Hon.  Mr, 
Ashley,  M.  C.  from  Ohio,  then  a  visitor  at  the  fort. 
On  May  27th,  forty-seven  negroes  of  both  sex.es  and 
all  ages,  from  three  months  to  eighty-five  years, 
among  whom  were  half  a  dozen  entire  families,  came 
in  one  squad.  Another  lot  of  a  dozen  good  field- 
hands  arrived  the  same  day;  and  then  they  con- 
tinued to  come  by  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties. 
They  were  assigned  buildings  outside  of  the  fort  or 
tents  within.  They  were  set  to  work  as  servants  to 
officers,  or  to  store  provisions  landed  from  vessels, — 
thus  relieving  us  of  the  fatigue  duty  which  we  had 
previously  done,  except  that  of  dragging  and  mount- 
ing columbiads  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  a  service 
which  some  very- warm  days  have  impressed  on  my 
memory. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  4th  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment, the  1st  Vermont,  and  some  New  York  Regi- 
ments made  an  advance  movement,  and  occupied 
Newport  News,  (a  promontory  named  for  Captain 
Christopher  Newport,  the  early  explorer.)  so  as 
more  effectually  to  enforce  the  blockade  of  James 
River.  There,  too,  negroes  came  in,  who  were  em- 
ployed as  servants  to  the  officers.  One  of  them,  when 
we  left  the  fort,  more  fortunate  than  his  comrades, 
and  aided  by  a  benevolent  captain,  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  is  now  the  curi- 
osity of  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

It  was  now  time  to  call  upon  the  Government  for 
a  policy  in  dealing  with  slave  society  thus  disrupted 
and  disorganized.  Elsewhere,  even  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  the  action  of  military  officers 
had  been  irregular,  and  in  some  eases  in  palpable 
violation  of  personal  rights.  An  order  of  General 
McDowell  excluded  all  slaves  from  the  lines.  Some- 
times officers  assumed  to  decide  the  question  whether 
a  negro  was  a  slave,  and  deliver  him  to  a  claimant, 
when,  certainly  in  the  absence  of  martial  law,  they 
had  no  authority  in  the  premises,  under  the  Act  of 
Congress, — that  power  being  confided  to  commis- 
sioners and  marshals.  As  well  might  a  member  of 
Congress  or  a  State  sheriff  usurp  the  function. 
Worse  yet,  in  defiance  of  the  Common  Law,  they 
made  color  a  presumptive  proof  of  bondage.  In 
one  case,  a  free  negro  was  delivered  to  a  claimant 
under  this  process,  more  summary  than  any  which 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  provides.  The  colonel  of  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  showed  some  practical  hu- 
mor in  dealing  with  a  pertinacious  claimant  who 
asserted  title  to  a  negro  found  within  his  lines,  and 
had  brought  a  policeman  along  with  him  to  aid  in 
enforcing  it.  The  shrewd  colonel,  (a  Democrat  he 
is,)  retaining  the  policeman,  put  both  the  claimant 
and  claimed  outside  of  the  lines  together  to  try 
their  fleetness.  The  negro  proved  to  be  the  better 
gymnast  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  This  capri- 
cious treatment  of  the  subject  was  fraught  with  seri- 
ous difficulties  as  well  as  personal  injuries,  and  it 
needed  to  be  displaced  by  an  authorized  system. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  'General  Butler,  having  in 
a  previous  communication  reported  his  interview 
with  Major  Cary,  called  the  attention  of  the  War 
Department  to  the  subject  in  a  formal  dispatch, — 
indicating  the  hostile  purposes  for  which  the  ne- 
groes had  been  or  might  be  successfully  used,  stating 
the  course  he  had  pursued  in  employing  them  and 
recording  expenses  and  services,  and  suggesting 
pertinent  military,  political,  and  humane  considera- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  the 
30th  of  May,  replied,  cautiously  approving  thi, 
course  of  General  Butler,  and  intimating  distinc- 
tions between  interfering  with  the  relations  of  per- 
sons held  to  service  and  refusing  to  surrender  them 
to  their  alleged  masters,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  well-defined  views  of  the  new  exi- 
gency, or  at  least  with  a  desire  to  express  them. 
The  note  was  characterized  by  diplomatic  reserve 
which  it  will  probably  be  found  ditlicult  lo: 
maintain. 

The  ever-recurring  question  continued  to  press 
for  solution.  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress was  approved,  declaring  that  any  person  claim- 
ing the  labor  of  another  to  be  due  to  him,  and  per- 
mitting such  party  to  be  employed  in  any  military 
or  naval  service  whatsoever  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates,  shall  forfeit  his  claim  to  such 
labor,  and  proof  of  such  employment  shall  there- 
after be  a  full  answer  to  the  claim.  This  act  was 
designed  for  the  direction  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  not  for  the  limitation  of  powers  derived  from 
military  law.  That  law,  founded  on  salus  reipublkce, 
transcends  all  codes,  and  lies  outside  of  forms  and 
statutes.  John  Quiney  Adams,  almost  prophesying 
as  he  expounded,  declared,  in  1842,  that  under,  it 
slavery  might  be  abolished.  Under  it,  therefore, 
Major-Gcneral  Fremont,  in  a  recent  proclamation, 
declared  the  slaves  of  all  persons  within  his  depart- 
ment, who  were  in  arms  against  the  Government, 
to  be  freemen,  and  under  it  has  given  title-deeds  of 
manumission.  Subsequently,  President  Lincoln  lim- 
ited the  proclamation  to  such  slaves  as  are  included 
in  the  Act  of  Congress,  namely,  the  slaves  of  rebels 
used  in  directly  hostile  service.  The  country  had 
called  for  Jacksonian  courage,  and  its  first  exhibition 
was  promptly  suppressed.  If  the  revocation  was  made 
in  deference  to  protests  from  Kentucky,  it  seems 
that,  while  the  loyal  citizens  of  Missouri  appeared  to 
approve  the  decisive  measure,  they  were  overruled 
by  the  more  potential  voice  of  other  communities 
who  professed  to  understand  their  affairs  better  than 
they  did  themselves.  But  if,  as  is  admitted,  the 
commanding  officer,  in  the  plenitude  of  military 
power,  was  authorized  to  make  the  order  within  his 
department,  all. human  beings  included  in  the  proc- 
lamation thereby  acquired  a  vested  title  to  their 
freedom,  of  which  neither  Congress  nor  President 
could  dispossess  them.  No  conclusive  behests  of 
law  necessitating  the  limitation,  it  cannot  rest  on 
any  safe  reasons  of  military  policy.  The  one  skive 
who  carries  his  master's  knapsack  on  a  march  con- 
tributes far  less  to  the  efficiency  of  the  rebel  army 
than  the  one  hundred  slaves  who  hoe  com  on  his 
plantation  with  which  to  replenish  its  commissariat. 
We  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  fine-drawn  dis- 
tinctions of  peaceful  times.  We  may  imprison  or 
slaughter  a  rebel,  but  we  may  not  unloose  his  hold 
on  a  person  he  has  claimed  as  a  slave.  AVe  may 
seize  all  his  other  property  without  question,  hinds, 
1 see,  cattle,  jewels;  but  his  asserted  property  in 

man  is  more  sacred  than  the  gold  which  overlay' the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  we  may  not  profane  it. 
This  reverence  lor  things  assumed  to  be  saeied, 
which  are  not  so,  cannot  long  continue.  Tin-  Gov- 
ernment can  well  turn  away  from  the  enthusiast, 
however  generous  his  impulses,  who  asks  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  on  general  principles  of  philan- 
thropy, for  the  reason  that,  it  already  has  work 
enough  on  its  hands.     Tl.  may  not  change  the.  objectB 

•  •i'  the  ffar,  but  it  must  of  necessity  af  limes  shift. 
ts  tactics  and  its  instruments,  as  the  exigency  de- 
mands, lis  solemn  and  imperative  dutj  istolooh 
even  i    ue,  however"  grave  and  transcendent,  firmly 

in   the  face;  and   having  ascertained,  upon   mature 


and  conscientious  reflection,  what  is  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  it  must  then  proceed  with  inex- 
orable purpose  to  inflict  the  blows  where  rebellion 
is  weakest,  and  under  which  it  must  inevitably  fall. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  General  Butler,  being  still 
unprovided  with  adequate  instructions, — the  num- 
ber of  contrabands  having  now  reached  nine  hun- 
dred,—applied  to  the  War  Department  for  further 
directions.  His  inquiries,  inspired  by  good  sense 
and  humanity  alike,  were  of  the  most  fundamental 
character,  and  when  they  shall  have  received  a  full 
answer,  the  war  will  be  near  its  end.  Assuming  the 
slaves  to  have  been  the  property  of  masters,  he°con- 
siders  them  waifs  abandoned  by  their  owners,  in 
which  the  Government  as  a  finder  cannot,  however, 
acquire  a  proprietary  interest,  and  they  have  there- 
fore reverted  to  the  normal  condition  of  those  made 
in  God's  image,  "  if  not  free-born,  yet  free-manumit- 
ted, sent  forth  from  the  hand  that  held  them,  never 
to  return."  The  author  of  that  document  may 
never  win  a  victor's  laurels  on  any  renowned  field, 
but,  depositing  it  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  leaves  a  record  in  history  which  will  out- 
last the  traditions  of  battle  or  siege.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  the  answer  of  the  War  Department,  so 
far  as  its  meaning  is  clear,  leaves  the  General  uein- 
structed  as  to  all  slaves  not  confiscated  by  the  Act  of 
Congress. 


The  negroes  who  remained,  [in  Hampton,  after 
the  flight  of.  their  masters,]  of  whom  there  may 
have  been  three  hundred  of  all  ages,  lived  in  small 
wooden  shanties,  generally  in  the  rear  of  the  mas- 
ter's house,  rarely  having  more  than  one  room  on 
the  lower  door,  and  that  containing  an  open  fire- 
place where  the  cooking  for  the  master's  family  was 
done,  tables,  chairs,  dishes,  and  the  miscellaneous 
utensils  of  household  life.  The  masters  had  taken 
with  them,  generally,  their  waiting-maids  and  house- 
servants,  and  had  desired  to  carryall  their  slaves 
with  them.  But  in  the  hasty  preparations, — par- 
ticularly where  the  slaves  we're  living  away  from 
their  master's  close,  or  had  a  family, — it  was  diffi- 
cult to  remove  them  against  their  will,  as  they  could 
skulk  for  a  few  hours  and  then  go  where  they 
pleased.  Some  voluntarily  left  their  slaves  behind, 
not  having  the  means  to  provide  for  them,  or,  an- 
ticipating a  return  at  no  distant  day,  desired  them 
to  stay  and  guard  the  property.  The  slaves  who  re- 
mained lived  upon  the  little  pork  and  corn-meal 
that  were  left  and  the  growing  vegetables.  They 
had  but  little  to  do.  The  women  looked  after  their 
rneagrjt;  household  concerns,  but  the  men  were  gen- 
erally idle,  standing  in  groups,  or  sitting  in  front  of 
the  shanties  talking  with  the  women.  Some  began 
to  serve  our  officers  as  soon  as  we  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  while  a  few  others  set  up  cake-stands 
upon  the  street. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  post 
that  some  breastworks  should  be  thrown  up,  and  a 
line  was  planned  extending  from  the  old  cemetery 
northward  to  the  new  one,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant. ■  Our  own  troops  were  disinclined  to  the  labor, 
their  time  being  nearly  expired,  and  they  claiming 
that  they  had  done  their  share  of  fatigue  duty  both 
at  the  fort  and  at  Newport  News.  A  member  of 
Brigadier-General  Pierce's  staff— an  efficient  officer 
and  a  humane  gentleman— suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  the  contrabands  and  the" furnishing  of  them 
with  rations,  an  expedient  best  for  them  and  agreea- 
ble to  us.  He  at  once  dictated  a  telegram  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  in  these  words: — "  shall  we  put  the  con- 
trabands to  work  on  the  intrenchments,  and  will 
you  furnish  them  with  rations?"  An  affirmative 
answer  was  promptly  received  on  Monday  morning, 
July  8th,  and  that  was  the  first  day  in  the  course  of 
the  war  in  which  the  negro  was  employed  upon  the 
military  works  of  our  army.  It  therefore  marks  a 
distinct  epoch  in  its  progress  and  in  its  relations  to 
the  colored  population.  The  writer — and  hence- 
forth his  narrative  must  indulge  in  the  frequent  use 
of  tho  first  person— was  specially  detailed  from  his 
post  as  private  in  Company  L  of  the.  Third  Regi- 
ment to  collect  the  contrabands,  record  their  names, 
ages,  and  the  names  of  their  masters,  provide  their 
tools,  superintend  their  labor,  and  procure  their  ra- 
tions. My  comrades  smiled,  as  I  undertook  the 
novel  duty,  enjoying  the  spectacle  of  a  Massachu- 
setts Republican  converted  into  a  Virginia  slave- 
master.  To  me,  it  seemed  rather  an  opportunity  to 
lead  them  from  the  house  of  bondage  never  to  re- 
turn. For,  whatever  may  be  the  general  duty  to 
this  race,  to  all  such  as  we  have  in  any  way  em- 
ployed to  aid  our  armies,  our  national  faith  and  our 
personal  honor  are  pledged.  The  code  of  a  gen- 
tleman, to  say  nothing  of  a  higher  law  of  rectitude, 
necessitates  protection  to  this  extent.  Abandoning 
one  of  these  faithful  allies,  who,  if  delivered  up^ 
would  be  reduced  to  severer  servitude  because  of 
the  education  he  had  received  and  the  services  he 
had  performed,  probably  to  be  transported  to  the 
remotest  slave  region  as  now  too  dangerous  to  re- 
main near  its  borders,  we  should  be  accursed  amon<r 
the  nations  of  the.  earth.  I  felt  assured  that  from 
that  hour,  whatsoever  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  every 
one  of  those  enrolled  defenders  of  the  Union  hail 
vindicated  beyond  all  future  question,  for  himself, 
his  wife,  and  their  issue,  a  title  to  American  citizen- 
ship, and  become  heir  to  all  the  immunities  of  Magna 
Charta,  the  Declaration  of  independence,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Passing  through  the  principal  streets,  I  told  the 
contrabands  that  when  they  heard  the  court-house 
bell,  which  would  ring  soon,  they  must  go  to  the 
court-house  yard,  where  a  communication  would  be 
made  to  them.  In  the  meantime,  I  secured  the  val- 
uable services  of  some  fellow-privates,  one  for  a 
quarter-master,  two  others  to  aid  in  superintending 
at  the  trenches,  and  the  orderly-sergeant  of  my  own 
company,  whose  expertness  in  the  drill  was  equalled 
only  by  his  general  good  sense  and  business  capacity. 
Upon  the  ringing  of  the  boll,  about,  forty  contra- 
bands came  to  the  yard.  A  second  exploration 
added  to  the  number  some  twenty  or  more,  who  had 
not  heard  the  original  summons.  They  then  came 
into  the  building,  where  they  were  called  to  order 
and  addressed.  1  had  argued  to  judges  and  juries, 
but  I  had  never  spoken  to  such  auditors  before  in  a 
court-room.  1  told  them  that  the  colored  men  had 
been  employed  on  the  breastworks  of  the  rebels, 
and  we    needed    their  aid,— that  they  would    be    iv 

3uired    to    do  only  such  labor  as   we.'  0UrB6lvG8    bad 
One      thai,    they  should    lie    treated    kindlv,   and    no 

one  should  be  obliged  in  work  beyond  his  capacitv, 

or  if  unwell,— ami  that,  they  should  Ue  furnished  in 
;\  day  or  two  with  full  soldier's  rations.  I  told  them 
that   their  masters   had  said   thev  Were  an    indolenl 

people,— that  1  did  not  believe  the  charge,  thai  I 
was  going  home  to  Massachusetts  soon  and  should 

lie    glad    Io  report   that  thev  were  as    industrious   as 

the  whites.  They  generally  showed  no  displeasure, 
some  even  saying,  that,  not  having  done  much  for 
Some  lime,  it  was  the  best  thing  for  them  to  lie  now 
employed.      Four   or    live    men    over    fifty  years  old 

said  that  they  suffered  from  rheumatism,  ami  could 
not  work  without  injury.  Being  confirm od  by  the 
by-standers,  they  wore  dismissed    Other  old  men 

said  they  would  do  what  they  could,  and  they  WOVG 
assured   that  no  more  would   he  required  of1  them, 

Two  of  them,  provided   with  a  bucket  and  dipper, 


were  detailed  to  carry  water  all  the  time  along  the 
line  of  laborers.  Two  young  men  fretted  a  little, 
and  claimed  to  be  disabled  in  some  way.  They 
were  told  to  resume  their  seats,  and  try' first  and 
see  what  they  could  do, — to  the  evident  amusement 
of  the  rest,  who  knew  them  to  be  indolent  and  d 
po^ed  to  shirk.  A  few  showed  some  sulkiness,  but 
it  all  passed  away  after  the  first  day,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  to  be  used  kindly.  One  well- 
dressed  young  man,  a  carpenter,  feeling  a  little  bet- 
ter than  his  associates,  did  not  wear  a  pleasant  face 
at  first.  Finding  out  his  trade,  we  set  him  to  saw- 
ing the  posts  for  the  intrenchments,  and  he  was  en- 
tirely reconciled.  Free  colored  men  were  not  re- 
quired to  work;  but  one  volunteered,  wishing,  as 
he  said,  to  do  his  part.  The  contrabands  com- 
plained that  the  free  colored  men  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  work  on  the  intrenchments  as  well  as 
they.  I  thought  so  too,  but  followed  my  orders.  A 
few  expressed  some  concern  lest  their  masters  should 
punish  them  for  serving  us,  if  they  ever  returned. 
One  inquired  suspiciously  why  we  took  the  name  of 
his  master.  My  reply  was,  that  it  was  taken  in 
order  to  identify  them,— an  explanation  with  which 
he  was  more  satisfied  than  I  was  myself.  Several 
were  without  shoes,  and  said  that  they  could  not 
drive  the  shovel  into  the  earth.  They  were  told  to 
use  the  picks.  The  rest  of  the  forenoon  being  occu- 
pied in  registering  their  names  and  ages,  and  tht 
names  of  their  masters,  they  were  dismissed  to  come 
together  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  at  two,  p.  m. 

It  had  been  expressly  understood  that  I  was  to 
have  the  exclusive  control  and  supervision  of  the 
negroes,  directing  their  hours  of  labor  and  then- 
rests,  without  interference  from  any  one.  The  work 
tself  was  to  be  planned  and  superintended  by  the 
officers  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Regiments.  This 
exclusive  control  of  the  men  was  necessarily  con- 
fided to  one,  as  different  lieutenants  detailed  each 
day  could  not  feel  a  responsibility  for  their  welfare. 
One  or  two  of  these,  when  rests  were  allowed  the 
negroes,  were  somewhat  disgusted,  saying  that  ne- 
groes could  dig  all  the  time  as  well  as  not.  I  had 
had,  some  years  before,  an  experience  with  the  use  of 
the  shovel  under  a  warm  sun,  and  knew  better,  and 
I  wished  I  could  superintend  a  corps  of  lieutenants 
and  apply  their  own  theory  to  themselves. 

At  two,  p.  M.,  the  contrabands  came  together, 
answered  to  their  names,  and,  each  taking  a  shovel, 
a  spade,  or  a  pick,  began  to  work  upon  the  breast- 
works farthest  from  the  village  and  close  to  the  new 
cemetery.  The  afternoon  was  very-  warm,  the 
warmest  we  had  in  Hampton.  Some,"  used  only  to 
household  or  other  light  work,  wilted  under  the 
heat,  and  they  were  told  to  go  into  the  cemetery 
and  lie  down.  I  remember  distinctly  a  corpulent 
colored  man,  down  whose  cheeks  the  perspiration 
rolled,  and  who  said  he  felt  badly.  He  also  was  told 
to  go  away  and  rest  until  he  was  better.  He  soon 
came  back  relieved,  and  there  was  no  more  faithful 
laborer  among  them  all  during  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Twice  or  three  times  in  the  afternoon  "an  intermis- 
sion of  fifteen  minutes  was'  allowed  to  all.  Thus 
they  worked  until  six  in  the  evening,  when  they 
were  _  dismissed  for  the  day.  They  deposited  their 
tools  in  the  court-house,  where  each  one  of  his  own 
accord  carefully  put  his  pick  or  shovel  where  he 
could  find  it  again, — sometimes  behind  a  door,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sly  corner  or  under  a  seat,  prefe: 
ring  to  keep  his  own  tool.  They  were  then  in- 
formed that  they  must  come  together  on  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock.  Thev 
thought  that  too  early,  but  they  were  assured  that 
the  system  best  for  their  health  would  be  adopted, 
and  they  would  afterwards  be  consulted  about  chang- 
ing it.  The  next  morning  we  did  not  rise  quite  so 
early  as  four,  and  the  bell  was  not  rung  till  some 
minutes  later.  The  contrabands  were  prompt,  their 
names  had  been  called,  and  they  had  marched  to 
the  trenches,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  were 
fairly  at  work  by  half-past  four  or  a  quarter  before 
frve.  They  did  excellent  service  during  the  morn- 
ug  hours,  and  at  seven  were  dismissed  till  eight. 
The  roll  was  then  called  again,  absences,  if  any, 
noted,  and  by  half-past  eight  they  were  at  their 
post.  They  continued  at  the  trenches  till  eleven, 
being  allowed  rests,  and  were  then  dismissed  until 
three,  p.  M.,  being  relieved  four  hours  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  when,  the  bell  being  rung,  and  the 
roll  called,  they  resumed  their  work  and  continued 
till  six,  when  they  were  dismissed  for  the  day.  Such 
were  the  hours  and  usual  course  of  their  labor. 
Their  number  was  increased  some  half  dozen  by 
fugitives  from  the  back-country,  who  came  in  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the  intrenchments. 

The  contrabands  worked  well,  and  in  no  instance 
was  it  found  n?.cessary  for  the  superintendents  to 
urge  them.  There  was  a  public  opinion  among  them 
against  idleness,  which  answered  for  discipline. 
Some  days  they  worked  with  our  soldiers,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  did  more  work,  and  did  the 
nicer  parts — the  facings  and  dressings — better.  Colo- 
nels Packard  and  Wardrop,  under  whose  direction 
the  breast-works  were  constructed,  and  General 
Butler,  who  visited  them,  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  work  which  the  contrabands  had  done.  On  the 
14th  of  July,  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  London  Tim.'*, 
and  Dr.  Bellows,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  came 
to  Hampton,  and  manifested  much  interest  at  the 
success  of  the  experiment.  Tho  result  was.  indeed. 
pleasing.  A  subaltern  officer,  to  whom  I  had  in- 
sisted that  the  contrabands  should  be  treated  with 
kindness,  had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  applying  philan- 
thropic notions  in  time  of  war.  It  was  found  then, 
as  always,  that  decent  persons  will  accomplish  more 
when  treated  at  least  like  human  beings.  Tin 
same  principle,  if  we  will  but  credit  out  own  expa 
rience,  and  Mr.  Rarey  too,  may  with  advantage  bi 
extended  to  our  relations  with  the  beasts  that 
servo  us. 

Three    days    after   tho   contrabands    commenced 
their  work,  five  days'  rations  were  served  to  them, — 

a  soldier's  ration  for  each  laborer,  and  half  a  ration 
for  each  dependant.  The  allowance  was  liberal  — 
as  a  soldier's  ration,  if  properly  cooked,  is  more 
than  he  generally  needs,  and  the  dependant  for 
whoma  half-ration  was  received  might  be  a  wife  or 
a  half-grown  child.  It  consisted  of  salt,  beef  or 
pork,  hard  bread,  beans,  riee.  eoll'ee.,  sugar,  SOftp, 
and    candles,   and   where    the   family  was    large,  it 

made  a  considerable  pile.     The  recipients  wenl 

home,  appearing   perfectly  satisfied,  and   feeling  as- 
'ed     that     our     promises    io    them    would     be  '  per 


formed.  On  Sunday,  fresh  meat  was  served  to  tliem 
in  thfl  samr  manner'  ;is  (n  the  troops. 

Their  was  one  striking  feature  in  Ihe  contra- 
bands whieh   must,   not    be   omitted.      1  did  not  hear 

profane   or  vulgar   word    spoken    hv  (hem   during 

my  superintendence,  a  remark  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult Io  make  of  any  sixl  v-lour  white  men  laL.i,  to- 
gether anywhere  in  our  army.  Indeed,  I  lie  greatest 
lisOOmfbH     of   a    soldier,    who    desires    to    remain   a 

gentleman  in  the  camp,  is  the  perpetual  reiteration 
f  language  which  no  decent  lips  would  utter  in  a 
ster's  presence.     Bui   the  negroes,  so  dogmatically 

renounced  unlit  for  freedom,  were,  in  this  respect, 
.odels  for  those  v,li„maU  leg],    boosts  of  eivilit  v  of 

ia irs  and  Christian  culture.     Oul  of  ihe  sixty 

four  who  worked  for  us,  all  but  half  a  down  were 
members  ofthe  Church,  generally  ihe  Baptist.     \! 


though  without  a  pastor,  they  held  religious  meet- 
ings on  the  Sundays  which  we  passed  in  Hampton, 
Which  were  attended  by  about  sixty  colored  per- 
sons and  three  hundred  soldiers.  The  devotions 
were  decorously  conducted,  bating  some  loud  shout- 
ing by  one  or  two  excitable  brethren,  which  the  beU 
ter  sense  of  the  rest  could  not  suppress.  Their 
prayers  and  exhortations  were  fervent,  and  marked 
by  a  simplicity  which  is  not  infrequently  the  richest 
eloquence.  The  soldiers  behaved  with  entire  pro- 
priety, and  two  exhorted  them  with  pious  unction, 
as  children  of  one  Father,  ransomed  by  the  same 
Redeemer. 

To  this  general  propriety  of  conduct  among  the 
contrabands  intrusted  to  me  there  was  only  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  was  in  the  case  of  Joe" ;  his 

surname  I  have  forgotten.  He  was  of  a  va<rant 
disposition,  and  an  inveterate  shirk.  He  had  a 
plausible  speech  and  a  distorted  imagination,  and 
might  be  called  a  demagogue  among  darkies.  He 
bore  an  ill  physiognomy, — that  of  one  "  fit  for  trea- 
sons, stratagems  and  spoils."  He  was  disliked  by 
the  other  contrabands,  and  had  been  refused  admis- 
sion to  their  Church,  which  he  wished  to  join  in  or- 
der to  get  up  a  character.  Last,  but  not  least,-- - 
among  his  sins,  he  was  accustomed  to  beat  his  wife, 
of  which  she  accused  him  in  my  presence;  where- 
upon he  justified  himself  on  the  brazen  assumption 
that  all  husbands  did  the  same.  There  was  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  already  been  tampered 
with  by  rebels;  but  his  price  could  not  be  more 
than  five  dollars.  He  would  be  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment among  the  laborers  on  the  breastworks,  and  he 
was  a  dangerous  person  to  be  so  near  the  lines;  we 
therefore  sent  him  to  the  fort.  The  last  I  heard  of 
him,  he  was  at  the  Rip  Raps,  bemoaning  his  isola- 
tion, and  the  butt  of  our  soldiers  there,  who  charged 
him  with  being  a  "  secesh,"  and  confounded  him 
by  gravely  asserting  that  they  were  such  themselves, 
and  had  seen  him  with  the  "secesh"  at  Yorktown. 
This  was  the  single  goat  among  the  sheep. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  15th,  when  the  contra- 
bands deposited  their  tools  in  the  court-house,  I  re- 
quested them  to  stop  a  moment  in  the  yard.  I  made 
each  a  present  of  some  tobacco,  which  all  the  men 
and  most  of  the  women  use.  As  they  gathered  in  a 
circle  around  me,  head  peering  over  head,  I  spoke 
to  them  briefly,  thanking  them  for  their  cordial 
work,  and  complimenting  their  behavior,  remarking 
that  I  had  heard  no  profane  or  vulgar  word  from 
them,  in  which  they  were  an  example  to  us, — add- 
ing that  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  meet  them,  as 
we  were  to  march  homeward  in  the  morning,  and 
that  I  should  bear  to  my  people  agood  report  of  uieir 
industry  and  morals.  There,  was  aT.otJi^^riord  that  I 
could  not  leave  withou|p*speaking.  Never  before 
in  our  history  had  a  Northern  man,  believing  inthe 
divine  right  of  alf  men  to  their  liberty,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  aifdress  an  audience  of  sixty-four  slaves, 
and  say  -what  the  Spirit  moved  him  to  utter, — and 
I  should  have  been  false  to  all  that  is  tsue  and  sa- 
cred, if  I  had  let  it  pass.  I  said  to  them  that  there 
was  one  more  word  for  me  to  add,  and  that  was, 
that  every  one  of  them  was  as  much  entitled  to  his 
freedom  as  I  was  to  mine,  and  I  hoped  they  would 
now  all  secure  it.  "Believe  you,  boss,"  was  the 
general  response,  and  each  one  with  his  rough  Grav- 
elly hand  grasped  "minc7-an4~with  tearful  eyes  and, 
broken  utterances  said,  "  God Tb^Iels^ye^^^-^^^Sr™"" 
we  meet  in  Heaven  !  "  "  My  name  is  Jack  Allei., 
don't  forget  me!"  "Remember  me,  Kent  Ander- 
son ! "  and  so  on.  No, — I  may  forget  the  play- 
fellows of  my  childhood,  my  college  classmates,  my 
frofessional  associates,  my  comrades  in  arms,  but 
will  remember  you  and  your  benedictions  until  I 
cease  to  breathe  1  Farewell,  honest  hearts,  longing! 
to  be  free  1  and  may  the  kind  Providence  whicS 
forgets  not  the  sparrow  shelter  and  protect  vou  1  ' 
During  our  encampment  at  Hampton,  I  occupied 
much  of  my  leisure  time  in  conversations  with  the 
contrabands,  both  at  their  work  and  in  their  shan- 
ties, endeavoring  to  collect  their  currents  of  thought 
and  feeling.  It  remains  for  me  to  give  the  results, 
so  far  as  any  eoutd  be.  arrived  at. 

There  were  more  negroes  of  unmixed  African 
blood  than  we  expected  to  find.  But  many  were 
entirely  bleached.  One  man,  working  on  the 
breastworks,  owned  by  his  cousin,  whose'  name  he 
bore,  was  no  darker  than  white  laborers  exposed  by 
their  occupation  to  the  sun,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished as  of  negro  descent.  Opposite  our  quar- 
ters was  a  young  slave  woman  who  had  been  three- 
times  a  mother  without  ever  having  been  a  wife. 
You  could  not  discern  in  her  three  daughters, 
either  in  color,  feature,  or  texture  of  hair,  the  slight- 
est trace  of  African  lineage.  They  were  as  light- 
faced  and  fair-haired  as  the  Saxon  slaves  whom^the 
Roman  Pontilf,  Gregory  the  Great,  met  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Home.  If  they  were  to  be  brought  here  and 
their  pedigree  concealed,  they  could  readily  mingle 
with  our  population  and  marry  white  men,  who 
would  never  suspect  that  they  were  not  pure  Cau- 
casians. 

From  the  besl  knowledge  I  could  obtain,  the  ne- 
groes in  Hampton  had  rarely  been  severely  whip- 
ped. A  locust-tree  in  front  of  the  jail  had  been 
used  for  a  whipping-post,  and  they  were  very  desi- 
rous that  it  should  be  cut  down.  It  was  used,  how- 
ever, only  for  what  are  known  there  as  flagrant  of- 
fences, like  running  away.  Their  masters,  when  in 
ill-temper,  had  used  rough  language  and  indicted 
chance  blows,  but  no  one  ever  told  me  that  he  had 
suffered  from  systematic  cruelty,  or  been  severeh 
whipped,  except  Joe.  whose  character  I  have  given. 
Many  of  them  bore  testimony  to  the  great  kindness 
of  their  masters  and  mistresses. 

Separations  of  families  had  been  frequent-  Of 
this  I  obtained  definite  knowledge.  When  I  was 
registering  the  number  of  dependants,  preparatory 
to  the  requisition  for  rations,  the  answer  occasional- 
ly was,  «'  Yes.  I  have  a  wife,  but  she  is  not  here." 
"  'Where  is  she?"  «  She  was  sold  off  two  years  ago, 
anil  1  have  not  heard  of  her  since."  The  husband 
of  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the  quarters  of  Gen. 
Pierce  had  been  sold  away  from  her  some  years  be- 
fore. Such  separations  are  regarded  as  death,  and  the 
slaves  re-marry.  In  some  eases  the  herefl  one  SO 
an  inlelligent  negro  assured  me — pines  under  his  k*- 
reaveiuent  and  loses  Ids  value  ;  but  so  elastic  is  hu- 
man nature,  that  this  did  not  appear  to  be  generallvV 
the  rase.  The  same  answer  was  given  about  chil- 
dren, that  they  had  been  sold  away.  This,  in  a 
slave-breeding  country,  IS  done  when  they  are  altout. 
eight  years  old.  Can  that  be  a  mild  system  of  bw< 
vitude  whieh  permits  such  enforced  separations? 
Providence  may,  indeed,  sunder  forever  those  dear- 
est to  each  Other,  and  the  stricken  soul  aecepts  the 
blov.  as  il.e  righteous  discipline  ol'  a  Higher  1'ower; 
but.  when  the  bereavement  is  the  arbitrary  dictate 
of  human     will,    there    are    no    such    consolations    to 

sanctify  griefand  assuage  agony. 

There  is  a  universal  desire  among  the  slaves  to  be 

i)vw     Upon  this  point  my  inquiries  were  particular, 

and  always  with  the  same  result.      When  WO   -  i 
them.    "  You     ifnn'i   waul  to  be    free,      )  n 

Bay  you  don't**,    they  manifested  much 
answering,  "Wedowftnl  to  be  free,    we  want  tn 

be  lor  ourselves."      We    inquired    furl  her.  ■■  I  )o    ihe 

house  slaves  n  ho  wear  thai*  master's  cl  ■■ 

be  free  I  "    ■■  Wei  |  not*1 
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was  the  instant  reply.  There  might  be,  they  Baid, 
some  half-crazy  one  wlio  did  not  care  to  be  EreB,  but 

they  had  never  seen  one.  Even  old  men  and  wo- 
men, with  crooked  backs,  who  could  hardly  walk  or 
«ee,  shared  the  same  feeling.  An  intelligent  Seces- 
sionist, l.owrv  by  name, who  was  examined  at  head- 
quarters, admitted  that  a  majority  of  the  slaved 
Wanted  to  be  tree.  Tire  more  intelligent  the  slave, 
and  the  better  he  bad  been  used,  the  stronger  this 
desire  seemed  to  be,  I  remember  one  sueh  partic- 
ularly, the  most,  intelligent  one  in  Hampton,  known 
as  an  "influential  darkey,"  ("darkey"  being  the 
familiar  term  applied  by 'the  contrabands  to  them- 
selves.) Se  could  read,  was  an  exborter  in  the 
church,  and  officiated  in  the  absence  of  the  minister. 
He  would  have  made  a  competent  juryman.  His 
mistress,  he  said,  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  had 
never  spoken  so  harshly  to  him  as  a  captain's  or- 
derly in  the  Naval  Brigade  had  done,  who  assumed 
one  day  to  give  him  orders.  She  had  let  him  work 
"where  he  pleased,  and  he  Was  to  bring  her  a  fixed 
sum,  and  appropriate  the  surplus  to  his  own  use. 
She  pleaded  with  him  to  go  away  with  her  from 
Hampton  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  bat  she  would 
liot  force  him  to  leave  his  family.  Still  he  hated  to 
'be  a  slave,  and  he  talked  like  a  philosopher  about 
his  rights.  No  captive  in  the  galleys  of  Algiers, 
not  llatayctte  in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  ever  pined 
more  for  free  air.  He  had  saved  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  of  his  surplus  earnings  in  attending 
on  visitors  at  Old  Point,  and  had  spent  it  all  in 
litigation  to  secure  the  freedom  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, belonging  to  another  master,  whose  will  had 
emancipated  them,  but  was  contested  on  the  ground 
of  the  insanity  of  the  testator.  He  had  won  a  ver- 
dict,'but  his  lawyers  told  him  they  could  not  obtain 
a  judgment  upon  it,  as  the.  judge  was  unfavorable  to 
freedom. 

The  most  frequent  question  asked  of  one  who  has 
bad  any  means  of  communication  with  the  contra- 
bands during  the  war  is  in  relation  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  its  cause  and  purposes,  and  their  interest 
in 'it.  One.  thing  was  evident, — indeed,  you  could 
Slot  talk  with  a  slave  who  did  not,  without  prompt- 
ing, give  the  same  testimony, — that  their  masters 
had  been  most -industrious  iu  their  attempts  to 
persuade  them  that  the  Yankees  were  coming 
<down  there  only  to  get  the  land,  —  that  they 
•would  kill  the  negroes  and  manure  the  ground 
■with  them,  or  carry  them  off  to  Cuba  or  Hayti 
■and  sell  them.  An  intelligent  man  who  had 
belonged  to  Colonel  Joseph  Segar — almost  the  only 
Union  man  at  heart  in  that  region,  and  who  for  that 
reason,  being  in  Washington  at  the  time  the  war  be- 
gan, had  not  dared  to  return  to  Hampton — served 
the  staff  of  General  Pierce.  He  bore  the  highest 
testimony  to  the  kindness  of  his  master,  who,  he 
said,  told  him  to  remain, — that  the  Yankees  were 
the  friends  of  his  people,  and  would  use  them  well. 
■"But,"  said  David, — for  that  was  bis  name, — "I 
■never  heard  of  any  other  master  who  talked  that 
"way,  but  they  all  told  the  worst  stories  about  the 
"Yankees,  and  the  mistresses  were  more  furious  even 
than  the  masters."  David,  I  may  add,  spite  of  his 
"good  master,  longed  to  be  free. 

The  masters,  in  their  desperation,  had  within  a 
few  mouths  resorted  to  another  device  to  secure  the 
loyalty  of  their  slaves.  The  colored  Baptist  minis- 
ter had  been  something  of  a  pet  among  the  whites, 
and  bad  obtained  subscriptions  from  some  benev- 
olent citizens  to  secure  the  freedom  of  a  handsome 
daughter  of  his  who  was  exposed  to  sale  on  an 
auction-block,  where  her  beauty  inspired  competi- 
tion. Some  leading  Secessionists,  Lawyer  Hope  for 
one,  working  somewhat  upon  his  gratitude  and 
somewhat  upon  his  vanity,  persuaded  him  to  offer 
the  services  of  himself  and  his  sons,  in  a  published 
communication,  to  the  cause  of  Virginia  and  the 
Confederate  States.  The  artifice  did  not  succeed. 
He  lost  his  hold  on  his  congregation,  and  could  not 
have  safely  remained  after  "the  whites  left.  He  felt 
uneasy  about  his  betrayal,  and  tried  to  restore 
himself  to  favor  by  saying  tnat  he  meant  no  harm 
to  his  people ;  but  his  protestations  were  in  vain. 
His  was  the  deserved  fate  of  those  in  all  ages  who, 
victims  of  folly  or  bribes,  turn  their  backs  ou  their 
fellows. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  attempts,  the  negroes, 
with  rare  exceptions,  still  believed  that  the  Yankees 
were  their  friends.  They  had  learned  something  in 
Presidential  elections,  and  they  thought  their  mas- 
ters could  not  hate  us  as  they  did,  unless  we  were 
They  believed  that  the  troubles 
ofcher  help  them,  although  they 
■  11  trs&t  was  going  on.  They 
for  thiMpV^ant  of  apprehension, 
when  some  of  our  public  men,  almost  venerable, 
and  reputed  to  be  very  wise  and  philosophical,  are 
bewildered  and  grope  blindly.  They  were  some- 
what perplexed  by  the  contradictory  statements  of 
our  soldiers,  some  of  whom,  according  to  their 
wishes,  said  that  the  contest  was  for  them,  and  oth- 
ers that  it  did  not  concern  them  at  all,  and  they 
would  remain  as  before.  If  it  was  explained  to 
them,  that  Lincoln  was  chosen  by  a  party  who  were 
opposed'  to  extending  slavery,  but  who  were  also 
opposed  to  interfering  with_it  in  Virginia,— that 
"'   linia  and  thcjSeiith'"had  rebelled,    and    we   had 

atosupp'ress  the  rebellion, — and  although  the  ob- 

ject'of  the  war  was  not  to  emancipate  them,  yet  that 
might  be  its  result,— they  answered  that  they  under- 
stood the  statement  perfectly.  They  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  fight,  although  willing  to  work.  More 
could  not  be  expected  of  them,  while  nothing  is' 
promised  to  them.  What  latent  inspirations  they 
may  have  remains  to  be  seen.  They  had  at  first  a 
mysterious  dread  of  fire-arms,  but  familiarity  is  rap- 
idly removing  that. 

The  religious  element  of  their  life  has  been  no- 
ticed. They  said  they  had  prayed-for  this  day,  and 
God  had  sent  Lincoln  in  answer  to  their  prayers. 
We  used  to  overhear  their  family  devotions,  some- 
what loud  according  to  their  manner,  in  which  they 
prayed  earnestly  for  our  troops.  They  built  their 
hopes  of  freedom  on  Scriptural  examples,  regarding 
the  deliverance  of  Daniel  from  the  lions'  den,  and 
.the  Three  Children  from  the  furnace,  as  symbolic  ot 
their  coming  freedom.  One  said  to  me  that  mas- 
ters, before  they  died,  by  their  wills  sometimes  freed 
their  slaves,  and  be  thought  that  a  type  that  they 
should  become  free. 

One  Saturday  evening,  one  of  them  requested 
me  to  call  and  see  him  at  his  home  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  did  so,  and  he  handed  me  a  Bible  belonging 
to  his  mistress,  who  had  died  a  few  days  before,  and 
whose  bier  I  had  helped  to  carry  to  the  family  vault. 
He  wanted  me  to  read  to  him  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Daniel.  It  seemed  that,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
keeping  them  quiet,  the  white  clergymen,  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  had  read  them  some  verses  from 
it  to  show  that  the  South  would  prevail,  enforcing 
passages  which  ascribed  great  dominion  to  "the 
king  of  the  South,"  and  suppressing  those  which  sub- 
sequently give  the  supremacy  to  "  the  king  of  the 
North."  A  colored  man  who  could  read  had  found 
the  latter  passages  and  made  them  known.  The 
chapter  is  dark  with  mystery,  and  my  auditor,  quite 
perplexed  as  I  read  on,  remarked,  "The  Bible  is  a 
very  mysterious  book."  I  read  to  him  also  the  thir- 
ty-fourth chapter  of  Jeremiah,  wherein  the  sad 
■  prophet  of  Israel  records  the  denunciations  by  Jeho- 
vah of  sword,  pestilence  and  famine  against  the 
Jews  for  not  proclaiming  liberty  to  their  servants 
and  handmaids.  He  had  not  known  before  that 
there  were  such  passages  in  the  Bible. 

The  conversations  of  the  contrabands  on  their 
title  to  be  regarded  as  freemen  showed  reflection. 
When  asked  if  they  thought  themselves  fit  for 
freedom,  and  if  the  darkies  were  not  lazy,  their  an- 
swer was,  "  Who  but  the  darkies  cleared  all  the  land 
round  here  ?  Yes,  there  are  lazy  darkies,  but  there 
arc  more  lazy  whites."  When  told  that  the  free 
blacks  had  not  succeeded,  they  answered  that  the 
five  blacks  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  under  the 
laws, — that  they  don't  dare  to  enforce  their  claims 
against  white  men, — that  a  free  colored  blacksmith 
had  a  thousand  dollars  due  to  him  from  white  men, 
but  he  was  afraid  to  sue  for  any  portion  of  it.  One 
man,  when  asked  why  he  ought  to  be  free,  re- 
plied— "  I  feed  and  clothe  myself,  and  pay  my  mas- 
ter one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year ;  and 
t]i<!  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is  just  so  much 
taken  from  me,  which  ought  to  be  used  to  make 
me  and  my  children  comfortable."  Indeed,  broken 
as  was  their  speech,  and  limited  as  was  their  knowl- 
edge, they  reasoned  abstractly  on  their  rights  as  well 
in  white  men.  Locke  or  Channiug  might  have  for- 
tified the  argument  for  universal  liberty  from   their 

simple  talk.    So  true,  is  it  that  the  beat  thoughts 

v.l,i.-!i  the  human  intellect  has  produced  have  come, 
n  ,t  from  affluent  learning  or  ornate  speech,  but 
J,..,,,  ii„.  original  elements  of  our  nature,  common 
to  all  races  of  men  and  all  conditions  in  life;  and 
genius  the  highest  ami  most;  cultured  may  bend 
■'.villi  profit  to  catch  the  lowliest  of  human  utte- 
rances. 

There  was  a  very  general  desire  among  tin'  con- 
fabandfl  to  know  how  to  read.  A  few  had  learned; 
;  ad  these,    iu  every  instance  where  we  inquired 


as  to  their  teacher,  had  been  taught  on  the  sly  m 
their  childhood  by  their  white  playmates.  Others 
knew  their  letters,  but.  could  not  "put  them  togeth- 
er," as  they  said.  I  remember  of  a  summer's  after- 
noon seeing  a  young  married  woman,  perhaps  twen- 
ty-five years  'old,  seated  on  a  door-step  with  her 
primer  before  her,  trying  to  make  progress. 

In  natural  tact  and"  the  faculty  of  getting  a  liveli- 
hood the  contrabands  are  inferior  to  the  Yankees, 
but  quite  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  Southern  popula- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  would  be  less 
industrious,  if  free,  than  the  whites,  particularly  as 
they  would  have  the  encouragement  of  wages. 
There  would  be  transient  difficulties  at  the  outset, 
but  no  more  than  a  bad  system  lasting  for  ages 
might  be  expected  to  leave  behind.  The  first  gene- 
ration might  be  unfitted  tor  the  active  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship;  but.  this  difficulty,  un- 
der generous  provisions  for  education,  would  not  pass 
to  the  next.  Even  now  they  are  not  so  much  be- 
hind the  masses  of  the  whites.  Of  the  Virginians 
who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Hampton,  not 
more  than  one  in  fifteen  could  write  his  name,  and 
the  rolls  captured  at  Hatteras  disclose  an  equally 
deplorable  ignorance.  The  contrabands  might  be 
less  addicted  than  the  now  dominant  race  to  bowie- 
knives  and  duels,  think  less  of  the  value  of  bludg- 
eons as  forensic  arguments,  be  less  inhospitable  to 
innocent  sojourners  from  the  Free  States,  and  have 
far  inferior' skill  in  robbing  forts  and  arsenals,  plun- 
dering the  Treasury,  and  betraying  the  country  at 
whoso  crib  they  had  fattened  ;  but  mankind  would 
forgive  them  for  not  acquiring  these  accomplish- 
ments of  modern  treason.  As  a  race,  they  may  be 
less  vigorous  and  thrifty  than  the  Saxon,  but  they 
are  more  social,  docile  and  affectionate,  fulfilling  the 
theory  which  Channing  held  in  relation  to  them,  if 
advanced  to  freedom  and  civilization. 

If,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  they  should  be 
called  to  bear  arms,  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
that  they  would  exhibit  the  ferocity  of  savage  races. 
Unlike  such,  they  have  been  subordinated  to  civil- 
ized life.  They  are  by  nature  a  religious  people. 
They  have  received  an  education  in  the  Christian 
faith  from  devout  teachers  of  their  own  and  of  the 
dominant  race.  Some  have  been  taught  (let  us  be- 
lieve it)  by  the  precepts  of  Christian  masters,  and 
some  by  the  children  of  those  masters,  repeating  the 
lessons  of  the  Sabbath  School.  The  slaveholders 
assure  us  that  they  have  all  been  well  treat- 
ed. If  that  be  so,  they  have  no  wrongs  to  avenge. 
Associated  with  our  army,  they  would  conform  to 
the  stronger  and  more  disciplined  race.  Nor  is 
this  view  disproved  by  servile  insurrections.  In 
those  cases,  the  insurgents,  without  arms,  without 
allies,  without  discipline,  but  throwing  themselves 
against  society,  against  government,  against  every- 
thing, saw  no  other  escape  than  to  devastate  and 
destroy  without  mercy  in  order  to  get  a  foothold. 
If  they  exterminated,  it  was  because  extermination 
was  threatened  against  them.  In  the  Revolution, 
in  the  army  at  Cambridge,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  against  the  protests  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  voice  of  Edward  Rutledge,  but  with 
the  express  sanction  of  Washington,— ever  just, 
ever  grateful  for  patriotism,  whencesoever  it  came, — 
the  negroes  fought  in  the  ranks  with  the  white  men, 
and  they  never  dishonored  the  patriot  cause.  So 
also  at  the  defence  of  New  Orleans  they  received 
from  General  Jackson  a  noble  tribute  to  their  fidel- 
ity and  soldier-like  bearing.  Weighing  the  question 
historically  and  reflectively,  and  anticipating  the 
capture  ^Richmond  and  New  Orleans,  there  need 
be  more  serious  apprehension  of  the  conduct  of  some 
of  our  own  troops  recruited  in  large  cities  than  of 
a  regiment  of  contrabands  officered  and  disciplined 
by  white  men. 

But.  as  events  travel  faster  than  laws  or  procla- 
mations, already  in  this  war  with  Rebellion  the  two 
races  have  served  together.  The  same  breastworks 
have  been  built  by  their  common  toil.  True  and 
valiant,  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  din  of  can- 
nonade, and  they  shared  as  comrades  in  the  victory 
of  Hatteras.  History  will  not  fail  to  record,  that  on 
the  28th  day  of  August,  1861,  when  the  Rebel  forts 
were  bombarded  by  the  Federal  army  and  navy, 
'under  the  command  of  Major- General  Butler  and 
Commodore  Stringham,  fourteen  negroes,  lately  Vir- 
ginia slaves,  now  contraband  of  war,  faithfully  and 
without  panic  worked  the  after-gun  of  the  upper 
deck  of  the  Minnesota,  and  hailed  with  a  victor's 
pride  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  they  again  waved  on 
the  soil  of  the  Carolinas. 


wanting.  And,  as  to  the  panic,  we  may  just  as  well 
remember  what  has  been  so  well  put  in  The  Specta- 
tor, that  these  troops,  "  in  their  maddest  excitement, 
did  nothing  which  was  not  done  by  the  Frenchmen 
who,  within  five  days,  drove  the  first  infantry  in 
Europe  back  from  the  hill  of  Valmy." 

The  advance  was  premature,  badly  planned,  and 
not  well  executed.  This  is  surely  natural  enough, 
at  the  beginning  of  such  a  war.  It  seems  that  the 
Northern  press  are  largely  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment. And  here,  again,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
anything  but  contempt  and  hard  words.  On  the 
news  of  the  defeat,  all  the  best  of  the  Northern  pa- 
pers have  acknowledged  their  error,  and  formally 
undertaken  to  abstain  from  military  criticism.  Our 
own  papers  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of  acknowledg- 
ing themselves  in  the  wrong,  or  of  abstaining  from 
criticism,  however  ill-judged,  on  any  matter  under 
the  sun,  that  I  confess  to  bein«  rather  struck  by  this 
action  of  the  American  journalists. 

While  speaking  of  American  journals,  I  may  re- 
mark that  the  passages  cited  in  The  Times,  and  oth- 
er papers,  which  have  so  disgusted  and  angered 
many  of  us,  are  from  the  New  York  Herald,  a  noto- 
riously Southern  paper,  and  one  of  the  most  scurril- 
ous journals  iu  the  whole  States.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  office  of  this  paper  was  with  diffi- 
culty preserved  from  destruction.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  not  dared  to  show  its  Southern  sympathies, 
but  has  devoted  itself,  in  the  obvious  interests  of  its 
clients,  to  the  work  of  embroiling  the  Northern 
States  with  us,  by  its  unscrupulous  and  lying  viru- 
lence. I  quite  admit  that  the  tone  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  North  has  been  such  as  deep- 
ly to  grieve  and  disappoint  every  right-minded  Eng- 
lishman ;  but  don't  let  us  saddle  them  with  the  fran- 
tic slanders  of  the  New  York  Herald.  These  must 
be  put,  in  all  fairness,  to  the  credit  of  the  South. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  without  immediate 
reference  to  the  great  cause  iu  issue.  I  believe  that, 
apart  from  that  cause,  the  North  are  entitled  to  our 
good  wishes.  They  are  in  the  right,  apart  from  all 
question  of  slavery.  If  they  really  mean  to  leave 
"State  rights"  untouched  —  if  they  are  not  even 
fighting  to  keep  "the  territories "  free  —  if,  as  we 
are  often  told  in  newspaper  articles,  slavery  has 
nothing  to  say  to  the  war  at  all — I  must  repeat  that 
they  are  emphatically  right. 

But  does  anybody  seriously  believe  this?  Will 
any  serious  person  get  up  and  say,  in  his  own  name, 
or  write  in  his  own  name,  that  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  war — the  point  really  at  issue,  from  first  to 
; — has  not  been,  and  is  not,  (to  put  it  at  the.  low- 
est) whether  slavery  shall  be  confined  to  its  present 
limits  in  North  America,  or  allowed  to  extend  as 
and  where  it  can  r  That  was  the  issue  ;  perhaps  it 
is  so  still.  But  those  who  entered  on  the  war  with 
this  as  the  goal  of  their  hopes  and  efforts,  who  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  limitation  of  slavery  to  its 
present  limits  a  few  months  or  weeks  ago,  will,  un- 
less they  are  very  different  men  from  what  I  believe 
them  to  be — unless  the  teaching  of  all  history  is  vain 
— not  be  content  now  with  this  compromise.  The 
great  cause  of  freedom  will  draw  them,  and  the  na- 
tion after  them,  along  paths  which  they  would  never 
have  sought  for  themselves. 

It  is  the  battle  of  human  freedom  which  the  North 
are  fighting,  and  which  should  draw  to  them  the 
sympathy  of  every  Englishman,  and  make  him  cast 
to  the  winds  all  Morrill  tariffs  and  angry  talk  about 
Canada,  all  bad  manners,  and  hard  words.  If  the 
Noith  is  beaten,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  such  as  has 
not  come  on  the  world  since  Christendom  arose. 
An  empire  will  be  founded  in  these  Southern  States 
on  the  simple  base  of  slavery,  having  no  other  start- 
ing point  or  principle,  whatever,  than  their  right  to 
enslave  men  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  speculate  upon  wdiat  the  acts  and  policy  of 
such  a  State  will  be.  The  world  will  see  that  soon 
enough,  should  it  arise.  Meantime  the  Northern 
States  stand  alone  between  us  and  it,  and  the  great- 
est misfortune  which  can  happen  to  us  and  to  man- 
kind, will  be  their  defeat. 

God  grant  that  they  may  hold  on,  and  be  strong  ! 
God  grant  that  they  may  remember  that  the  great- 
est triumphs  have  always  come,  and  must  always 
come  to  men,  through  the  greatest,  humiliations. 
God  himself  could  not  set  men  free  but  through  this 
rule,     I  am  yours  very  truly, 

THOMAS  HUGHES. 


lead  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  have  borne  all 
things  from,  and  hoped  all  things  for,  those  who 
had  gone  down  into  the  lists  with  the  great  Slave 
Power;  to  have  given  them  credit  for  what  they 
could  not,  or  dared  not,  yet  avow ;  to  have  encour- 
aged them  to  go  bravely  on  in  the  path  they  had 
taken,  let  it  lead  them  where  it  might.  We  have 
not  done  this.  Our  press  has  chosen  to  take  the 
other  course,  to  impute  the  lowest  motives,  to  cull 
out  and  exult  over  all  the  meanness,  and  bragging, 
and  disorder  which  the  contest  has  brought;  out, 
and  while  we  sit  on  the  bank  to  make  no  allowances 
for  those  who  are  struggling  in  the  waves.  The 
consequence  is  the  state  of  feeling  we  see  now  in  all 
loyal  Americans  towards  England. 
I  am,  yours  truly, 

THOMAS  HUGHES. 
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No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 
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"/  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  the 
military' authority  takes,  for  the:  time,  the  place  of  all  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  slavery  among  the  rest.  Under  that 
state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States 
where' slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
subject,  not  only  the.  President  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
commander  <>/'  the.  army,  has  power  to  order  the  universal 
emancipation  of  the  slaves." 

"  From  the  instant  that  your  slaveholding  States  become 
lite  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile  or  foreign,  from  that  in- 
stant the  icar  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference 
with  die  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  in  which  it 
can  be  iuterfurtd  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  the  State  bur- 
dened with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power." 

Joun  Quincy  Adams. 


its, 


From  Macmillan's  [London]  Magazine.] 

OPINION  ON  AMEEIOAN  AFFAIRS. 
Cromer,  Aug.  12, 1861 
Dear    Mr.    Editor  : — Your    contributors    are 

probably  just  now  scattered,  or  scattering,  over  the 
whole  of  Europe-,  if  not_  farther.  Having  myself 
been  away  from  town  since  the  3d,  I  don't  know 
much  of  what  may  have  been  the  talk  there  about 
the  American  war,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Northern 
army  at  Manasses  Juuction.  You  may  have  fixed 
on  some  one  to  write  on  the  subject,  and  in  that  case 
you  can  consign  this  letter  to  the  waste-paper  bas- 
ket ;  but,  if  there  is  no  one  told  off  for  this_  duty,  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  volunteer,  for  1  do  think  that 
the  tone  of  all  our  leading  journals,  (so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see  them  in  this  delightfully  quiet  little 
fishing  village)  has,  with  the  single  exception  of  The 
Spectator,  been  ungenerous  and  unfair,  and  has  not 
represented  the  better  mind  of  England.  At  the 
same  time,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  put  what  I  have  to  say,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  for  which  I  alone  am  responsible.  _ 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  tlefeat,-this  panic  at 
Manasses  Junction,  bad  it  been  ten  times  as  disas- 
trous as  it  has  been,  has  not  altered  in  the  least,  and 
cannot  alter,  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  great  ques- 
tion at  issue.  A  truism,  this,  no  doubt;  but,  for  all 
that,  when  one  sees  the  way  in  which  mere  success 
is  worshipped  here,  and  the  sudden  spring  which  the 
South  has  made  into  popularity  in  newspaper  col- 
umns since  the.  last  mails,  a  truism  which  needs  re- 
peating! If  the  North  were  right  before,  they  are 
right  now,  though  defeated.  If  the  Confederates 
were  rebels  before,  they  are  rebels  still,  though  tri- 
umphant for  the  moment. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  remain  a  nation  at 
all,  they  had  not  only  the  right,  but  were  bound  by 
every  feeling  of  national  honor,  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  bring  the  secessionists  to  reason.  How  did  they 
set  about  the  work  ?  They  were  utterly  unprepar- 
ed, without  troops,  without  officers,  without  military 
stores.  Their  troops  had  been  carefully  scattered  in 
small  detachments,  over  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  ;  the  officers  were  almost  all  Southerners,  who 
resigned  their  commissions  and  joined  the  rebels ; 
the'storcs  had  been  accumulated  in  the  Southern 
forts  and  arsenals.  They  waited  as  long  as  the"re 
was  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement;  when  that 
hope  came  to  nothing,  at  the  word  of  the  President, 
the  whole  North  rose  as  one  man.  That  rising  was 
as  grand,  as  noble  a  national  act,  as  any  which  we 
have  seen,  or  are  likely  to  see,  in  our  generation. 
It  wrung  an  approval,  even  from  that  portion  of  the 
press  and  people  of  this  country  who  were  most  ex- 
asperated at  the  unlucky  Morrill  tariff,  and  at  the 
menacing  attitude  which  the  President's  government 
chose  to  assume  towards  us. 

Have  they  flinched  from  their  work?  We  hear, 
indeed,  of  a  regiment  or  two  of  volunteers,  enlisted 
for  throe  months,  who  are  going  home;  but  the  na- 
tion has  not  shown  the  slightest  symptom  of  turning 
back.  On  the  contrary,  the  President,  Congress, 
and  the  nation,  though  they  may  show  their  resolu- 
tion in  ways  which  do  not  please  us  — which  would 
not  be  ours,  perhaps,  under  like  circumstances— do 
show  the  most  unflinching  resolution  to  go  through 
with  what  they  bave  begun.  When  this  is  so  no 
longer,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  sneer  at  them. 

Then,  as  to  the  battle  itself,  and  the  panic ;  what 
is  the  fair  view  of  it?  By  the  time. this  letter  is 
printed,  we  may,  perhaps, have  full  details;  at.  pres- 
ent, one  has  nothing  beyond  the  barest  possible  dis- 
patches, ami  a  set  of  one-sided  accounts,  written  un- 
der strong  excitement,  to  go  upon.  From  these, 
however,  we  find  that  there  was  a  determined  strug- 
gle ofinanv  hours,  before  the  Northern  troops  were 
beaten,  .lefl'erson  Davis's  dispatch  begins,  "  Manas- 
ses Junction,  Sunday  night.— Night  has  closed  upon 
a  hard  fought  field;  our  forces  are  victorious,"  etc. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  as  yet,  that  the 
troops  which  were  in  action  (lid  not  behave  gallant- 
ly, but  much  the  other  way.  Some  regiments  are 
reported  as  "cut  to  pieces."  I  think  that  these  are 
most  likely  New  England  or  New  York  regiments, 
composed  chiefly  of  Americans,  and  well  organized; 
men  who  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for,  and 
bow  to  light.  All  accounts  agree  in  the.  statement 
that  the  troops  which  took  the  lead  iu  the  panic, 
with  a  imM.Ii'  of  ■■ill  nations,  Americans,  Irish,  Ger- 
man*, and  others,  who  had  been  hastily  thrown  to- 
gether, and  half  drilled.  They  will  fight  well 
enough  yet,  when  they  have  been  made  into  regu- 
lars; but  volunteers,  to  light  well,  must  be  borne  up 

by  enthusiasm  for  a  cause,   which  here  was  wholly 


From  the  London  Spectator,  Sept.  21. 

THE   "SATURDAY    REVIEW"    Off 
STOWE. 

LETTER   FROM    "  TOM   UROVTO." 


Sir, — -A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  last 
week,  in  an  article  on  "  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe's 
Wounded  Peelings,"  has  done  me  the  honor  of  coup- 
ling my  name  with  hers.  It  does  not  appear  ex- 
actly why  he  has  done  this.  Probably  it  is  due  to  a 
letter  of  mine  in  a  late  number  of  Macmillan's  Mag- 
azine, in  which  I  maintained  what  no  person  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  the  United 
States  could  ever  have  doubted,  what  the  reviewer 
himself,  after  Fremont's  proclamation,  and  the  other 
news  brought  by  the  last  mail,  cannot,  I  suppose, 
now  doubt — that  the  slavery  question  is  at  issue,  is 
in  fact  the  material  issue,  in  this  war. 

What  a  Saturday  Reviewer  may  say  or  think  of 
me  is  not  of  the  least  consequence;  nor  would  it  be 
worth  while  to  notice  the  tone  of  that  or  of  other 
leading  English  papers  on  any  home  question.  We 
are  used  to  them,  and  their  habits  of  speech  and 
thought,  and  have,  become  comfortably  case-hard- 
ened. But  this  is  not  so  with  Americans,  and  in 
view  of  the  bitter  feeling  which  has  been  roused  in 
them  by  our  press  within  the  last  six  or  eight 
months,  and  which  will  probably  outlive  our  genera- 
tion, I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words. 

Let  any  Englishman  try  to  put  himself  honestly 
in  the  place  of  an  American,  and  then  read  such 
articles  as  the  one  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  specimen  of 
the  class,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  will  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  effect  they  have  had  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  remarkable  for  two  characteris- 
tics: first,  for  the  deliberate  imputation  of  mean 
motives,  and,  secondly,  for  the  cruel  spirit  in  which 
they  are  written.  It,  may  have  been  right  to  say 
unpleasant  things,  but  it  cannot  be  right  to  say 
them  in  the  way  of  all  others  winch  will  give  most 
pain.  To  a  nation  or  a  man  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death,  the  tone  of  flippant  and  contemptu- 
ous serenity  is  the  worst  we  can  adopt,  if  we  must 
speak.  Take  this  article  as  a  specimen  :  If  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  felt  a  call  to  write  remarks  on  the 
letter  of  a  very  distinguished  American  lady — a 
letter  which  is,  at  any  rate,  full  of  deep  sorrow  for 
the  estrangement  between  our  two  countries — need 
he  have  entitled  his  remarks  "Mrs.  Stowe's  Wound- 
ed Feelings  "  ?  Ought  he  to  have  talked  about  "  a 
good  cry,  and  a  flounce  out  of  the  room  "  ? — ought 
he  to  have  sneered  at  her  appeal  to  the  "  great  fel- 
lowship of  Christian  freedom"?  or  to  have  con- 
gratulated her  "that  she  has  at  least  contributed  a 
luci for  match  to  the  conflagration"?  This  is  noth- 
ing but  saying  what  he  had'  to  say  in  the  most  offen- 
sive manner,  and  seeking  to  inflict,  or  being  utterly 
careless  of  inflicting,  unnecessary  pain.  If  that  be 
the  object  of  Saturday*  reviewers,  of  course  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  They  do  their  work  in 
masterly  style.  But  the  nation  is  paying  somewhat 
dearly  for  its  penny  whistle  of  smart  writing,  by 
means  of  which  many  of  its  leading  journalists  are 
doing  their  best  to  rouse  the  hatred  of  all  nations 
against  us. 

As  to  the  imputation  of  the  worst  motives  to  the 
Northerners  by  the  Times  and  the  Satin-day  Review, 
from  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  till  now,  could 
anything  have  been  more  unfair,  or  more  needless  ? 
Nations  as  well  as  men  are  two-sided.  There  is  in 
them  both  the  mean  self-seeking  nature,  and  the 
manly,  God-like  nature,  always  struggling  the  one 
against  the  other.  To  which  will  you  appeal,  if  you 
wish  to  see  nation  or  man  go  right  and  act  nobly? 
The.  surest  way  to  make  men  act  from  low  motives, 
is  not  to  give  them  credit  for  high  ones.  Nothing 
can  lie  easier,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  proves  our 
cleverness  to  do  this.  Every  action  probably  has 
its  mean  side,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  after  all  that 
the  mean  is  the  Stronger  in   any  particular  ease,  our 

foresight  would  have  been  at  lank  had  we  not  an- 
ticipated this.  To  take  the  particular  instance  iu 
point. 

Wo  all  know  that  the   North  has  not  put  Hie  sla 

very  question  forward  officially.  All  of  us  whoeara 
to  study  the  subject  kunw  why  this  Las  in>t.  been 

done.     Many   of  us  think    the   policy   unwise,   and 

the  reason  wholly  insufficient,     we  may  think  and 

say  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  will  ruin  the  cause  of  the 
North,  that  it  lias  already  given  an  enormOUS  ad- 
vantage to  the  secessionists.  But  this  is  quite  an- 
other thing  from  crying  out,  over  and  over  again, 
"  1 1,    is    naught,   it    is  naught.      These    Yankees  are, 

after  all,  only  fighting  for  tariffs  and  hurt  vanity." 

It  was  our  duty,  as  the  nation  which  has  taken  the 


j^=  The  following  Memorial  to  the  next  Congress 
has  been  prepared  for  universal  circulation,  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  readily  be  adopted  by  all  but  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  eternizing  the  accursed  system  of 
slavery — who,  while  pretending  to  he  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  are  secretly  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  Southern  traitors — and  who  would  prefer  to  see 
the  Federal  forces  every  where  defeated,  the  blood  and 
substance  of  the  people  expended  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  rule  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  victorious  over 
the  whole  country,  rather  than  have  the  oppressed  set 
free  under  law,  even  though  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
is  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  loyal  slavehold- 
ers. Let  the  most  active  measures  be  at  once  taken 
to  procure  the  signatures  of  men  and  women,  voters 
and  non-voters,  to  this  Memorial,  in  every  city,  town 
and  village.  A  million  such  can  be  easily  obtained 
by  energetic  and  concerted  action — but  no  time  is  to 
be  lost.  In  a  note  just  received  from  Gerrit  Smith, 
he  says — "  I  am  glad  to  receive  this  morning  from 
Boston,  three  copies  of  a  Petition  of  excellent  form. 
I  immediately  put  my  name  to  one,  and  will,  without 
delay,  have  them  all  in  circulation.  Let  the  enclosed 
draft  oe  accepted  as  my  share  of  the  expense  in  scat- 
tering copies  of  the  Petition  over  the  country." 

ftgf=  Printed  copies  of  the  Petition,  for  gratuitous 
circulation,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Offi- 
ces in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


MEMORIAL  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO  CONGRESS. 

'    PROCLAIM    LIBERTY    THROUGHOUT    ALL    THE    LAND, 
TO    ALL    THE    INHABITANTS    THEREOF." 


,  State  of 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The-undersigned,  citizens  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  country  —  liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  basis 
of  universal  freedom. 

g^=  Editors  of  newspapers  t 
Memorial  one  or  more  insertions 


'.  to  give  this 
i  their  columns. 


PRESENT   RELATION   OF  THE  PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH  TO  SLAVERY. 

The  religion  of  a  country  should  be  its  most  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  helper  iu  the  renunciation  of  evil- 
doing  and  the  commencement  of  practical  reform. 
As  far  as  the  vice  of  slaveholding  is  concerned,  our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  churches  of  our  popular 
religion  bave  been  its  main  bulwark;  not  only  doing 
nothing  to  overthrow  it,  but  holding  active  complicity 
with  it,  and  placing  active  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
those  who  would  overthrow  it. 

The  Presbyterian  church  stands  third  in  relative 
numbers  and  weight  of  membership  among  the  sects 
in  this  country.  Its  influence,  therefore,  has  been 
very  great,  especially  in  the  West.  In  no  church 
have  the  ministers  and  church-members  been  more 
determined  in  the' maintenance  of  slavery;  in  none 
have  greater  hardness  of  heart  and  blindness  of  mind 
been  manifested,  both  in  the  systematic  allowance  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  system,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  arguments  by  which  to  maintain  its  necessity 
and  propriety.  As  to  the  arguments,  those  which  Mrs. 
ytowe  lias  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  depicted  in  "Dred"  are  almost  a  literal 
copying  of  the  debates  in  their  Presbyteries  and 
Synods:  and  as  to  the  facts,  it  was  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Tennessee  which  not  only  refused  to  take 
measures  against  Deacon  Nethcrland  for  the  killing 
of  his  aged  slave,  (on  a  charge  afterwards  proved 
groundless,)  but  which  dismissed  its  minister  for 
urging  the  enforcement  of  "discipline"  upon  the 
murderer ;  and  it  was  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions which  took  into  its  service  Rev.  Cyrus  Bying- 
tnn,  (formerly  missionary  of  the  "American  Board" 
at  Stockbridge,  in  the  Choctaw  nation,)  without  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  accomplice  after  the 
fact  in  the  burning  alive  of  one  of  his  church  mem- 
bers by  another.  After  the  perpetration  of  this  crime 
in  their  Choctaw  mission,  the  "  American  Board " 
had  found  "embarrassments  and  perplexities"  press- 
ing heavily  upon  them,  and  had  made  haste  to  shuffle 
the  whole  mission  off  their  hands.  But  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions  found  neither  embarrass- 
ment nor  perplexity  in  this  state  of  tilings;  they 
were  accustomed  to  slavery ,  and  to  its  results;  anil  they 
made  no  difficulty  about  immediately  taking  under 
their  care  that  group  of  slaveholding  churches  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  and  that  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
who  called  himself  "paster"  of  the  Stockbridge 
church,  when  the  Boston  managers  of  the  "  American 
Board  "  had  dropped  them  as  "  ton  hut  to  hold." 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  however,  having  always, 
like  the  other  churches,  been  troubled  hy  a  small 
minority  of  protestants  against  slavery,  east  an  an- 
chor to  windward  to  break  the  force  of  remonstrances 
on  that  subject  as  enrly  as  iu  1818  ;  for   in   thai   year 

they  published  thai.  Famous  Declaration    which  they 

have  ever  since  appealed  to  as  showing  them  free 
from  guilt  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  This,  double- 
faced  and  deceitful  document  used  many  and  strong 
oppressions  unfavorable  to  shivery,  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowing its  iiubjiuite  continuance  among  its  ministers  and 
rluti-ch-nirnibns.  Kver  siner,  llley  bave  continued  hi 
buy,  hold,  and  sell  slaves'  Ever  SUlCe,  also,  WU0D 
charged  with  guilt  in  regard  to  slavery,  they  have 


held  up  the  empty  words  of  this  Declaration  in  their 
defence  1  So  Pilate,  after  delivering  up  Jesus  to  be 
crucified,  washed  his  hands  to  show  his  innocence! 

Such  has  been  the  position  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  since  1818.  But  times  have  changed  and  men 
are  changing.  "The  world"  has  made  many  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  anti-slavery.  Has  the 
change  yet  reached  the  Church  1  Let  us  look  at  the 
latest  evidence. 

We  joyfully  hasten  to  note  a  specimen,  the  only  one 
we  have  seen,  of  satisfactory  progress  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  that  body,  "  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church,"  Its  "  General  Synod,"  comprising  sixteen 
Presbyteries,  a  body  representing  considerable  wealth 
and  influence,  lately  held  a  meeting  in  Allegheny 
City,  Penny  si  vania,  and  adopted  the  following,  among 
other  resolutions : — 

Resolved,  That  while  as  Christian  men  and  patriots  we 
zealously  anet  heartily  .support  our  National  Government 
in  the  present  war  tor  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity,  we 
are  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  our  institutions,  to  the  de- 
fective administration  of  law,  and  our  sins  as  a  nation  : 
that  we  trace  our  present  national  difficulties  mainly  to 
slavery  ;  that  by  this,  and  our  other  sins,  ...  we  have  of- 
fended God,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  us  but  in  repentance 
and  return  to  II im  ;  that  we  recognize  that  our  repentance 
cannot  be  acceptable  to  God,  unless  we,  as  a  nation,  break 
off  our  sins,  unless  we  acknowledge  ilim  and  His  law  and 
providence,  and  ceasing  to  countenance  this  wicked  system 
of  slavery,  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  carry  into 
effect  the  law  of  the  Bible,  "  to  loose  the  hands  of  wick- 
edness, undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke,''  and  remembering  that 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  and  that  "sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people,"  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  our  National  Independence,  seek  to 
maintain  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  as  a 
man. 

Resolved,  That  the  Slave  Power,  hy  inaugurating 
this  wicked  rebellion  against  the  government,  has  for- 
feited all  claim  to  any  protection  or  toleration  of  its  pe- 
culiar institution  ;  and  as  the  most  speedy  way  of 
establishing  justice,  insuring  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  we  approve  of  the  manumissioD, 
by  military  proclamation,  of  the  slaves  ;  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  the  property  of  those  found  in  arms  against  the 
nment,  in  all  the  military  districts  in  which  our 
commanding  officers  now  have,  or  may  hereafter  have, 
military  jurisdiction. 

This  is  very  good  talk.  The  general  course  among 
those  few  American  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  are  far 
enough  advanced  to  talk  right,  on  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, has  been  to  stop  there,  and  let  the  talk  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  action.  But  the  Synod  at  Allegheny  showed 
that  they  meant  what  they  said,  by-  choosing  a  com- 
mittee of  six  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Washington 
"for  the  purpose  of  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  as  well  as  upon  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Government,  the  duly  and  necessity  of  tak- 
ing immediate  steps  to  put  away  our  national  sins,  that 
we  may  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God." 

This  is  one  happy  exception,  in  the  midsl  of  a  sect 
that  seems,  in  the  main,  devoted  as  earnestly  as  ever 
to  the  continued  toleration  of  slavery.  Every  other 
expression  of  Presbyterian  sentiment  that  we  have 
seen  cither  confines  itself  to  empty  talk,  and  mere  talk, 
more  or  less  unfavorable  to  slavery,  or  makes  direct  or 
indirect  opposition  to  any  interference  with  slavery  by 
the  Government  or  the  army.  Take,  for  example,  the 
resolutions  of  two  Synods,  whose  annual  meetings 
have  just  closed,  and  the  editorial  position  of  two  Pres- 
byterian newspapers,  of  wide  circulation  and  influence. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  the 
midst  of  a  scries  of  warmly  patriotic  resolutions,  vigor- 
ously supporting  the  war,  falls  back  upon  the  old 
double-faced  testimony  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
(above  described)  as  expressive  of  its  sentiment,  and 
recommends  prayer  instead  of  work  in  regard  to  sla- 
very, as  if  the  duty  of  removing  it  belonged  to  God 
and  not  to  its  own  members.    Here  is  its  testimouy  : 

"  3.  That  while  we  do  not  feel  called  on  to  add  anything 
to  the  repeated  testimony  of  our  Church  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  nor  to  offer  any  advice  to  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  still,  fully  believing  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  our  present  national  troubles,  we  recommend  to  all 
our  people,  to  pray  more  earnestly  than  ever  for  its  remo- 
val ;  and  that  the  time  may  speedily  come  when  God  by 
His  providence  shall  take  it  away,  that  nothing  may  be 
left  of  it  but  the  painful  record  of  its  past  existence. " 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  talks  more  strongly,  but  takes 
no  action.     It  says — 

"  We  acknowledge  the  band  of  God  in  the  scourge  of 
civil  war.  We  confess  that  our  national  forgetfulness  of 
God,  our  pride  and  worldliness,  our  lust  of  power,  and, 
above  all,  our  complicity  in  the  sin  of  slavery  and  in  all 
those  iniquities  by  which  it  has  been  upheld,  have  merited 
this  our  national  chastisement  and  humiliation,  and  we  af- 
fectionately enjoin  upon  all  the  members  of  our  churches 
that  they  give  themselves  to  such  confession,  repentance, 
and  prayer,  as  shall  contribute  to  arrest  the  judgments  of 
God.  And  especially  do  we  enjoin  the  most  thorough  self- 
examination  in  reference  to  the  sin  of  complicity  with  that 
gigantic  wrong  which  is  the  chief  occasion  of  this  Divine 
ohastisement  ;  that  if  there  be  any  among  us  who,  in  their 
personal,  social,  or  political  relations,  have  failed  to  clear 
themselves  of  all  responsibility  for  this  iniquity,  they  may 
hasten  to  repent  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repen- 
tance." 

The  New  Tork  Observer  has  so  openly  and  uniform- 
ly discouraged  and  opposed  all  movement  towards  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  has  so  steadily  upheld  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  the  American  and  Pres- 
byterian Missionary  Boards,  in  their  complicity  with 
our  national  sin,  that  no  particular  quotation  from  it  is 
now  needed.  It  moves  sometimes  directly,  and  some- 
times with  serpent  windings,  but  always  to  the  same 
end ;  and  some  of  its  later  ;>idirect  manifestations  have 
been,  the  praise  of  those  American  members  who  tried 
to  prevent  the  "  Evangelical  Alliance,"  at  its  late  ses- 
sion in  Switzerland,  from  acting  against  American  sla- 
very; and  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  Thomas  Powell 
Buxton,  for  qualities  which  it  falsely  represents  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  American  Aboli- 
tionists. 

The  New  York  Evangelist,  after  quoting  half  a  col- 
umn in  direct  opposition  to  emancipation  from  the  in- 
tensely pro-slavery  Christian  Intelligencer,  adjusts  itself 
on  the  fence  in  this  fashion : — 


aide  the  water,  which  evince  a  more  friendly  spirit  to- 
wards our  Northern  States,  or  a  clearer  undemanding 
of  the  question  really  at  issue  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  than  the  two  letters,  which  we  publish  this 
week,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  better  known  in  this 
country  as  the  author  of  "  School  Days  at  Rugby," 
and  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford."  The  former  letter 
was  addressed  some  two  months  since  to  the  editor  of 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  and  was  published  in  that  jour- 
nal ;  the  tatter  appeared  more  recently  in  the  London 
Spectator.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  publish  them  In  con- 
nexion, and  we  thank  the  writer  who  lias  upoken  these 
timely,  sensible,  and  judicious  words.  There  is  no 
mistaking  their  tone  of  generous  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  noblest  and  best  in  our  Northern  struggle  with 
the  Slave  Power  of  the  South;  while  their  call  to  a 
higher  duty,  than  we  have  yet  suffered  ourselves  as  a 
people  to  admit,  is  as  manifestly  that  of  a  wise  and 
faithful  friend,  earnestly  desiring  our  complete  and 
highest  success.  Such  counsel  and  criticism  can  do 
us  only  good.  We  need  not  ask  a  reading  for  "  Tom 
Brown's"  letters. 

In  this  connexion  we  also  mention  the  recent  lecture 
"  On  the  Civil  War  in  America,"  delivered  at  the 
Bradford  Mechanics  Institute  to  a  large  audience  by 
W.  E.  Forstcr,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament  for  that 
large  and  flourishing  town.  The  lecture  was  fully  re- 
ported in  the  London  Times,  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  American.  At  present,  a  brief  notice  of 
it  is  all  we  can  give  in  onr  columns.  Mr.  Forster  has 
evidently  studied  the  American  question  thoroughly, 
— more  so,  we  fear,  and  in  a  more  comprehensive 
spirit,  than  have  most  of  the  statesmen  of  England. 
He,  too,  discerns  with  clearness,  and  sets  forth  with 
marked  ability  and  convincing  power,  the  causes  of  the 
Southern  rebellion,  the  designs  of  the  Southern  con- 
pirators,  the  immediate  motive  of  the  North  in  resist- 
ing them,  and  the  grand  result  which,  in  his  judgment, 
must  inevitably  follow,  viz.,  complete  emancipation, — 
the  only  justification  of  the  war,  and  the  sure  remedy 
for  the  disease  which  has  entailed  the  war  upon  ns. 
The  Boston  Traveller  says  of  Mr.  Forster,  that  "  he 
has  given  to  his  constituents,  and  through  the  press  to 
all  Britain,  the  best  narrative  of  the  causes  of  our  con- 
test that  has  appeared  in  Europe,  and  one  that  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  American  work  on  the  subject." 
The  Journal  says  that  Mr.  Forster,  by  this  lecture,  is 
placed  "  second  only  to  John  Bright  in  a  true  compre- 
hension and  able  discussion  of  the  subject." 

Mr.  Forster  thus  explains  the  apparent  and  the  ac- 
tual ground  occupied  by  both  North  and  South : — 

"  Thus  it  was  that  the  North  and  South  came  to  be 
arrayed  one  against  the  other;  but  there  was  this  dif- 
ference, that  whereas  the  South  were  fighting  avowed- 
ly for  the  right  to  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery,  the 
avowed  otiject  of  the  North  was  simply  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  Therefore  it  was  true  that  the 
South  appeared  in  the  contest  to  be  more  pro-slavery 
than  did  tiie  North  to  be  anti-slavery.  But  in  reality 
the  North  were  fighting  against  slavery  as  much  as  the 
South  for  it;  for  if  the  South  succeeded  tbey  would 
establish  a  slave  power  sueh  as  he  had  described;  if 
they  failed,  slavery  would  receive  a  blow  from  which 
it  could  not  recover." 

And  thus  he  speaks  of  England's  duty  at  this  mo- 
ment : — 

"After  stating  why  he  believed  that,  whether  the 
Union  was  or  was  not  restored  to  life,  slavery  had  re- 
ceived what  would  be  found  to  be  its  death-blow,  Mr. 
Forster  closed  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  duty  of 
England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  in  ac- 
tion this  duty  was  clear — adherence  to  our  rule  of  ab- 
solute non-intervention.  We  could  not  interfere  for 
the  North  ;  we  should  insult  them  if  we  tried  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  us  if  we  interfered  for 
the  South  and  for  slavery.  And  we  must  remember  that 
any  breach  of  international  law,  by  infraction  of  a 
legitimate  blockade  or  by  a  premature  recognition  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  contrary  to  the  internation- 
al rules  which  we  ourselves  bad  laid  down,  would  be 
such  intervention. 

Mr.  Forster  sat  down  amid  loud  cheers,  and  received 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  assembly  for  his  lecture." 


"An  act  of  general  emancipation  is  certainly  one  that 
would  be  attended  with  immense  dillicnlties,  and  which 
ought  not  to  bo  attempted  rashly.  Yet  that  it  may  become 
an  issue  of  the  present  war  none  can  deny.  Intelligent 
men  are  forced  to  look  such  a  contingency  in  the  faee.  We 
have  regarded  it  as  a  measure  which  might  become  a  mil- 
itary necessity,  to  he  adopted  in  the  last  resort  to  save  our 
national  existence.  Vet  it  is  a  stop  which  the  Government 
would  undertake  with  reluctance,  oven  though  provoked  to 
it  by  incorrigible  Rebellion.  Such  a  Proclamation,  as  it 
would  change  the  object  of  the  war,  might  lead  bo  farther 
divisions  inimical  to  a  speedy  return  of  pence  and  good  or- 
der, and  perhaps  to  social  disorganizations  unfriendly  to  the 
welfare  of  tho  slave.  Rut  even  if  emancipation  is  not 
proclaimed,  lot  tho  present  war  be  carried  on  successfully, 
and  it  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Slave  Power  as 
a  dominant  iutluciieo  in  our  polities,  and  of  a.ll  further 
compromises  disastrous  to  Freedom  ;  and  this,  we  believe, 
insures  the  total  destruction  of  the  system  of  slavery  at  no 
distant  day.  Rut,  whatever  the  final  result,  we  trust  it 
will  be  so  ordered  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  North. 
Let  us  keep  our  own  ranks  together,  and  they  will  march 
toultimato  victory." 

In  short,  while  the  great  majority  of  Hie  Presbyte- 
rian churches  cither  practise  elaveholding  or  maintain 
the  right  of  all  who  please  to  practise  it,  most  of  the 
remainder  seek  (o  occupy  a  neutral  position.  They 
do  almost  nothing  against  tho  great  sin  and  shame  of 
our  country  ;  and  the  little  that  they  say  seems  a  fee- 
ble attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  irresistible  progress 
of  public  opinion  outside  their  boundary. — 0.  k.  w. 


ENGLISH  WRITERS  OU  THE  AMEEIOAN 

WAR. 
If  the  voice  of  England,  as  expressed  by  its  leading 

public  journals  and  by  individuals  of  prominent  sta- 
tion, has  not  been  as  we  had  reason  lo  expect  il  would 

be,  in  emphatic  condemnation  of  tin-  Slaveholders'  Re 

hellion  in  this  country,  and  of  their  purpose  to  estab- 
lish a  great  slaveholding  empire  on  this  continent,  it  is 
still  true  (hat  England  has  furnished  some  men,  iu 
polities  and  literature,  whose  generous  and  compre- 
hensive views,  liberal  spirit,  and  courageous  robuko  of 
the  prevalent  tone  of  English  criticism  on  American 
alliiirs,  prove  that  we  of  the  Nnrlh  may  count  sonic  of 
our  truest  friends  among  the  legislators  and  educated 
men  of  England,  even  as  our  fathers,  in  their  day,  had 
no  truer,  wiser,  or  braver  friends  than  Chatham, 
Burke,  and  others,  who  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere 
condemned    (lie    war.-    infinitely   less  odious  than  that 

now  forced  upon  us — which  an  overbearing    wra 

inenl  was  then  forcing  upon  these  eolonies. 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  we  are  sure,  that 

few  things  have  been  written  or  published,  on  either 


A  YOIGE   FROM   THE   TOMB. 

Among  those  who  fell  in  the  late  disastrous  battle  at 
Ball's  Bluff  was  a  young  malv>f  the  very  hig"m?st 
excellence  and  promise,  combining  physical  beauty 
and  vigor  with  high  intelligence  and  nobleness  of 
spirit.  Those  who  knew  Lieut.  William  L.  Putnam, 
of  Koxbury,  speak  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  as  strik- 
ingly eminent  in  all  that  gives  attractiveness  to  youth, 
and  promise  of  ripened  excellence  in  coming  years. 
He  fell  in  the  act  of  aiding  a  brother  officer.  At  hia 
burial,  his  faee  preserved  its  usual  aspect  of  serene 
cheerfulness. 

The  last  letter  written  home  by  young  Putnam,  be- 
fore this  premature  close  of  his  earthly  career,  con- 
tains this  remarkable  expression,  showing  that  he  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  our  present  trouble,  and  the 
use,  needful  to  be  made,  of  the  contest  in  which 
the  nation  is  now  engaged.  He  wrote — I  trust  this 
war  will  never  cease,  let  fall  who  will  fall,  until  liberty 
shall  be  secured  for  every  human  being  in  our  coun- 
try ! — Tins  striking  fact  corroborates  the  statement 
made  by  the  Transcript  respecting  him,  that  "  He  was 
one,  out  of  many,  of  those  young  soldiers  of  freedom, 
whose  very  education  and  refinement  of  intellectual 
and  moral  perception  led  them  to  engage  in  the  pres- 
ent war." 

It  is  doubly  sad  to  see  those  die  who  seem  best  pre- 
pared to  live  with  advantage  io  their  nation  and  their 
age.  May  the  last  message  of  this  beautiful  soul  be 
seed,  bringing  forth  abundant  fruit,  among  his  asso- 
ciates iu  the  camp,  and  his  wide  circle  of  mourning 
friends  at  home. — c.  k.  w. 


THE   EDITOR'S   PROGRESS   REPORTED. 

During  Mr.  Garrison's  absence,  those  of  bis  friends 
who  do  not  take  the  Standard  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
following  incident  of  his  visit  to  New  York,  which  we 
clip  from  that  paper : — 

Public  mention  of  a  private  entertainment  is  some- 
times not  improper,  and  we  drop  a  line  here  for  the 
eyes  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  pioneer  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  just  to  say  that  on  his  recent  passage 
through  New  York  be  was  honored  at  a  friend's  house 
with  a  social  reception  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
constituted,  on  their  coming  together,  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  and  brilliant  evening  parties  held  in  this 
city  this  fall.  Among  the  guests  were  many  persons 
of  both  sexes  widely  known  in  literature,  many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
many  of  the  staunch  early  friends  of  the  cause,  who 
are  now  in  venerable  years.  Mr.  Garrison  appeared 
in  greatly  improved  health,  full  of  a  fine  animation, 
exhibiting  (as  everywhere)  his  characteristic  mirthful- 
ness  and  seriousness. 

A  pleasant  incident  gave  quite  a  parliamentary  turn 
to  a  portion  of  Hie  entertainment.  Mr.  Oliver  John- 
sun  showed  to  the  company  the  first  bound  volume  of 
The  Liberator,  for  the  year  1881 — then  a  little  paper  not 
bigger  than  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  parlor  Window — also 
reading  Harrison  Gray  Otis's  contemptuous  description 

of  the  garret  where  it  was  ediied  Rod  printed,  and  the 
beautiful  poem  winch  Lowell  wrote  upon  that  as  ■  text 
Of  course,  Mr.  Garrison  was  not  permitted,  thereupon, 
to  go  clear  of  a  speech,  and  a  happy  speech  lie  made — 
full  ot  good  feeling,  tall  of  high  hopes,  full  of  trust  in 
God.  The  Hcv.  Dr.  Checver  followed  in  a  some- 
what similar  slniin,  paying  a  heartfelt  tribute  ot'  re- 
spect ami  gratitude  to  Mr.  Garrison  for  his  life-long 

devotion  to  the  cause.  Horace  Greeley,  WUO  «  us  also 
asked  for,  put  into  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  so  much 
humor,  sense,  satire,  logic,  and  fact,  all  in  bis  terse  and 
unmistakable  stylp,  that  everybody  clapped  hands  in  ir- 

resistible  applause.  The  Rev.  O.  It.  l'rothingbain, 
on  being  called  out,  succeeded  by  some  adroit  wit  in 
reconquering  hie  Seat,  after  S  very  few  words,  and  be 
fore  the  company  were  honestly  willing  lo  yield  it 
hack  to  hi  in.  Then  eiiine  Theodore  Tilton,  who 
spnkc  in  a  vein  of  humorous  story  -telling,  bur  Uss  in 
jest   than   in  earnesl. 

Other  speeches  probably  would  bave  followed,  but 
the  sudden  opening  of  two  greal  doors  disclosed  ■■■  Btip 
pcr-tahlo,  Whereon  was  promise  of  more  solid  sub 
stance  to  take  the  place  Or 

"The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  ofsoul." 

It   is  safe   lo    say    that    tile  appetites  were  like  the 

speeches,  for  both  wore  good,  but  it  would  hardly  bo 

dignified  to  mention  how  bile  these  good  tiieiids  sat 
into  the  night,  sipping  at  their  cups  of  lea,  and  nt  tho 
general  flow  of  talk.  It  should  be  said,  however,  thai 
all   the  conversation,  like  all  the  addresses,  breathed 

a  common  spirii  of  loi  e  for  freedom,  whose  good  cause, 

though  Standing  imperilled  in  th/se  evil  days,  is  now 
daily  rallied  afresh  by  many  champions-  grown  lanh 

numerous  since  the  early  il.-iy  s  when  there  was  but 
one.  That  one  is  still  in  bale  and  vigorous  lilt-,  and 
may  be  not  l;tow  old  until  Freedom  has  won  DH  limtl 
Victory  in  the  laud  ! 


ISTOVEMBEIl  1. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES,  BY  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  A.  S.   SOCIETY. 

Since  the  Inst  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  violent  disruption  of  the 
American  Republic  having  taken  place,  through  the 
treasonable  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  the  Slaveholding 
States,  which  have  organized  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent Southern  Confederacy,  the  objects  of  which 
&XG  the  interminable  prolongation  of  slavery,  the  sub- 
version of  the  Government,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
free  institutions,  by  a  wickedly  aggressive  and  des- 
perateiy  malignant  war  on  their  part,  it  devolves  upon 
this  Society  clearly  to  define  its  position  in  relation  to 
the  present  anomalous  state  of  things,  so  as  to  keep 
its  testimonies  unimpaired  ou  the  one  hand,  and  to 
prevent  needless  misconception  and  injurious  mis- 
representation on  the  other. 

This  Society  has  nothing  to  retract  or  modify  in 
regard  to  its  object,  its  principles,  or  its  measures. 
Always  animated  by  a  spirit  inflexibly  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  having  for  its  sole  object  the 
triumph  of  that  cause  universally,  without  regard  to 
race,  color  or  condition,  it  finds  no  language  adequate 
to  express  its  abhorrence  of  a  system  which  consigns 
four  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  l»nd,with  all  their 
posterity,  to  the  most  degrading  and  intolerable  bond- 
age— ranking  them  in  the  category  of  personal  and 
real  estate,  property  to  be  used  and  transferred  like 
household  goods,  brutes  to  be  driven  to  unrequited 
toil,  aud  recognizing  their  common  humanity  only  tor 
the  purpose  of  making  them  strictly  responsible  to 
their  tyrannical  masters  in  all  things,  under  terrible 
pains  and  penalties.  In  any  other  laud,  however  dark 
and  benighted,  the  toleration  of  such  a  system  would 
indicate  complete  deaduess  to  shame  and  deep  corrup- 
tion ;  but,  in  a  country  like  ours,  claiming  to  be  the 
most  enlightened  ou  earth,  boasting  of  its  religious 
and  political  privileges,  and  glorying  in  an  instrument 
which  declares  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  an  inalienable  right  to  liberty,  it  presents  an  ex- 
hibition of  shameless  hypocrisy  and  blood-red  crim- 
inality, wholly  unparalleled — especially,  attempting,  as 
it  does,  to  find  its  justification  in  the  highest  religious 
sanctions,  alike  under  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
dispensation.  To  seek  to  perpetuate  such  a  system  is 
the  most  comprehensive  iniquity  that  can  be  perpe- 
trated ;  to  make  any  compromise  with  it  is  always  full 
of  guilt  and  danger;  to  demand  "its  immediate  and 
total  abolition  is  the  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  principles  of  this  Society  remain  unchanged, 
because  they  are  unchangeable;  being  based  upon  hu- 
man nature  and  the  law  of  the  living  God,  and  in  de- 
fence of  which,  prophets  have  been  put  to  death,  and 
apostles  crucified,  and  martyrs  carried  to  the  stake, 
and  patriots  executed  upon  the  scaffold.  Its  measures 
have  ever  been  rational,  and  well-adapted  to  promote 
the  righteous  object  in  view,  and  limited  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  peaceful,  lawful,  constitutional  right  of  pro- 
test and  reformation,  using  only  the  weapons  of  reason 
and  argument,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  the 
freedom  of  all  classes  upon  an  enduring  basis. 

To  the  malicious  attempt,  which  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively made,to  identify  the  secessionists  of  the  South 
with  the  abolitionists  of  the  North,  this  Society  une- 
quivocally affirms  that  no  two  classes  can  be  more  un- 
like, or  more  opposed  to  each  other,  in  spirit,  design 
and  action.  The  former  aim  to  give  unlimited  range 
and  lasting  perpetuity  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 


slaveholding  conspiracy.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
property,  the  amount  of  Southern  indebtedness  to  the 
North,  have  been  basely  confiscated.  The  nation  is 
bleeding  at  every  pore.  The  wail  of  bereavement  is 
heard  in  every  quarter;  for  the  slain  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying, and  every  day  witnesses  fresh  victims  falling 
ou  the  battle-field,  struckVown  by  the  weapons  of  the 
minions  of  an  impious  slaveholding  oligarchy.  The 
daily  expenditures  forced  upon  the  Government  by 
this  war  are  of  a  startling  character,  and  must  consti- 
tute a  fearful  aggregate  in  the  end,  if  the  rebellion  be 
not  speedily  put  down.  To  save  this  ruinous  waste, 
to  stop  this  shocking  effusion  of  blood,  to  make  a  solid 
peace  possible,  nothing  is  wanted  but  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  If  this  be  not  done,  then  there  is  no 
hope  of  reconciliation  or  prosperity,  and  the  doom  of 
the  nation  is  sealed.  In  the  language  of  President 
Lincoln,  uttered  before  his  inauguration,  "A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Gov- 
ernment caunot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other."  Again:— "Tiiis  is  a  world  of  compensa- 
tions; and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must  have  no 
slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others,  deserve  it 
not  for  themselves;  and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot 
long  retain  it."  The  President  has  it  now  in  his 
power,  as  had  Pharaoh  of  old,  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  so  that  the  land  may  have  rest,  and  the  retribu- 
tive judgments  of  Heaven  be  removed  far  from  it. 
If  he  refuses  to  improve  this  sublime"'  opportunity  to 
do  the  grandest  andluost  beneficent  work  of  the  age, 
—  whether  through  weakness  or  perversity,  —  then 
more  than  the  guilt  of  Pharaoh  will  rest  upon  his 
head  ;  and,  instead  of  preserving  the  Government  he 
has  sworn  to  defend,  he  will  but  have  hastened  its 
downfall  by  refusing  to  strike  the  only  blow  neces- 
sary for  its  perpetuity.  But  if  he  will  declare  free- 
dom for  ail,  wherever  the  flag  of  the  nation  advances, 
the  liames  of  civil  war  will  be  speedily  extinguished, 
the  smiles  of  an  approving  Heaven  secured,  and  his 
memory  will  be  crowned  with  lasting  honor. 


the  latter  are  for  the  immediate  liberation  of  all 
in  bondage.  The  former  are  under  the  control  of 
an  unappeasable  selfishness,  a  satanic  aspiration  for 
universal  dominion,  an  imperious  spirit  that  would 
"rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,"  and 
striving  to  break  down,  as  intolerable  nuisances,  all 
the  free  institutions  of  the  North.  The  latter  are  ant- 
mated  by  an  unselfish  and  all-embracing  philanthropy, 
seeking  the  welfare  of  the  oppressor  as  well  as  the 
oppressed,  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  all  sectional 
animosities  and  divisions  Wy  the  proclamation  of  uni- 
versal freedom.  The  former  contemptuously  trample 
theDeelaration  of  dependence  beneath  their  feet, 
and  boldly  give  the  lie  to  its  self-evident  truths;  the 
latter  heartily  subscribe  to  that  Declaration,  as  defin- 
ing the  origin,  nature  and  scope  of  human  rights. 
The  former  are  armed  with  bowie-knives  and  re- 
volvers, and  ready  to  stab,  shoot,  or  hang  any  aboli- 
tionist who  may  venture  upon  Southern  soil;  the  lat- 
ter resort  to  no  other  weapons  than  those  of  entreaty, 
warning  and  rebuke,  meeting  all  calumnies  with  pa- 
tience, all  insults  with  forbearance,  all  outrages  in  the 
spirit  of  martyrs.  In  short,  the  former  are  desper- 
ately bent  upon  mischief,  and  "  full  of  treason,  strata- 
gems and  spoils " ;  the  latter  are  laboring  disin- 
terestedly to  save  the  country  from  ruin,  and  fill  it 
with  the  abundance  of  peace,  by  extracting  the  only 
root  of  bitterness. 

As  it  respects  the  tremendous  conflict  now  going  on 
between  the  forces  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
those  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  this  Society,  and 
the  abolitionists  in  every  section  of  the  country,  are 
united  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  rebellious  attitude  of 
the  former  finds  no  justification  whatever,  but  is 
marked  by  every  feature  of  malignity,  treachery, 
murderous  violence,  and  savage  barbarity;  that  it  has 
for  its  object,  not  only  the  perpetuation  of  the  inhu- 
man system  of  slavery,  but  the  subversion  of  free  in- 
stitutions universally  ;  that  all  the  allegations  brought 
against  the  Government,  by  the  conspirators,  of  de- 
signing to  interfere  with  slavery  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner,  are  without  foundation;  that,  therefore,  the 
Government  is  simply  acting  on  the  defensive,  and 
endeavoring  to  execute  its  constitutional  prerogatives, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  bond  of  Union. 

But  this  Society,  believing  the  cause  of  this  bloody 
strife  to  originate  solely  in  slavery,  and  in  the  haughty 
spirit  of  tyrannical  mastery  engendered  by  it,  deems 
it  the  height  of  infatuation,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people,  to  think  of  bringing  back  the  re- 
bellious portion  to  loyalty  under  the  Constitution,  and 
effecting  a  peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties,  while 
leaving  untouched  the  source  of  alt  those  desolating 
judgments  which  are  now  sweeping  through  the  land. 
Nor  is  this  a  desirable  result.  Like  causes  produce 
like  effects.  Neither  the  old  compromises,  nor  any 
new  ones,  can  produce  harmony,  or  avert  divine  retri- 
bution. Our  nation  is  reaping  as  it  has  sown.  "Ye 
have  not  proclaimed  liberty  every  man  to  his  brother, 
and  every  man  to  his  neighbor;  therefore,  I  proclaim 
a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  th 
pestilence,  and  to  the  famine."  To  avert  still  heavie 
judgments,  therefore — to  make  a  real  union  of  all  the 
States  and  the  preservation  of  a  free  government  pos- 
gidje — it  becomes  the  solemn  duty  of  the  nation  to 
decree  the  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  powers  of  the  General  Government  are  ample  for 
this  purpose,  on  its  own  plane  of  action.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  things  Johs  Qiiincy 
Adams  said,  years  ago,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States, — laying  it  down 
as  the  law  of  nations, — "From  the  instant  that  the 
slaveholding  States  become  the  theatre  of  war,  civil, 
servile  or  foreign,  from  that  instant  the  war  powers  of 
Congress  extend  to  interference  with  the  institutions 
of  slavery  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  interfered 

with Not  only   the   President  of  the    United 

States,  but  the  commander  of  the  army,  has  power 
to  order  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves." 
Prom  this  weighty  authority,  there  is  no  intelligent 
dissent.  The  Government,  therefore,  is  invested  with 
the  power  to  "proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  in  the  midst  of 
the  exigencies  of  war,  and  to  maintain  its  supremacy 
over  the  whole  country.  Those  exigencies  now  fully 
justify  the  immediate  exercise  of  that  power.  The 
rebellion  is  precisely  where  slavery  exists  as  a  cher- 
ished institution;  it  is  the  product  of  slavery;  the 
whole  slave  population  are  made  the  efficient  instru- 
ments of  the  rebels  to  overturn  the  Government,  and 
to  consummate  their  treasonable  designs.  The  enemy 
is  yet  at  the  gates  of  the  Capital,  threatening  its  secu- 
rity and  keeping  the  Government  in  continual  peril. 
All  the  property  held  in  common  by  the  nulimi,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  has  been  per- 
fidiously seized,  and  turned  to  the  support  of  this  vast 


TEIED  PEATEENITY  LECTURE. 

The  eloquent  discourse  of  George  William  Curtis 
on  "National  Honor"  held  an  immense  audience  in 
breathless  attention  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Tues- 
day evening.  The  lecture  had  brilliancy,  wit,  pathos, 
exquisite  beauty,  but,  to  our  surprise,  as  well  as  re- 
gret, it  lacked  "  the  one  thing  needlul "  in  our  present 
crisis. 

In  the  portion  of  this  discourse  touching  upon  sla- 
very, the  speaker  deliberately  argued  that  Govern- 
ment should,  at  present,  interfere  with  that  institution 
no  further  than  the  necessities  of  war  actually  de- 
mand. He  advised  the  confiscation  of  the  slaves  of 
rebels,  whether  or  not  they  were  engaged  in  warlike 
operations,  and  showed  the  absurdity  of  the  distinc- 
tions which  some  have  striven  to  draw  upon  that 
point,  indulging  the  rebels  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  slaveholding,  and  allowing  the  claim  to  prop- 
erty in  human  beings,  when  the  claim  to  all  other 
property  has  been  justly  forfeited.  But  he  would 
have  slavery  touched  no  further  than  this  during  the 
present  war,  unless  ill  success  on  our  part,  or  new  and 
unforeseen  emergencies,  shall  render  further  action 
against  it  indispensable  to  our  success  in  the  war.  If 
peace  can  only  come  by  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves,  he  would  say  "  Amen  !  "  But  if  the  necessity 
for  emancipation  did  not  manifestly  appear  in  this 
form,  he  would  postpone  all  thought  and  action  upon 
that  subject  until  complete  triumph  over  the  rebellion 
should  have  been  secured. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  much,  and  strongly,  on  the  im- 
portance of  saving  the  national  honor.  In  our  judg- 
ment, national  honor  is  a  thing  yet  to  be  attained  by 
tins  slaveholding  nation.  The  war  offers  a  most  au- 
spicious opportunity  to  commence  the  work  of  attain- 
ing it.  To  slight  this  opportunity,  to  postpone  to 
a  superlatively  uncertain  to-morrow  this  chance  to 
throw  off  the  greatest  of  evils  and  secure  the  greatest 
of  blessings,  seems  to  us  the  madness  that  precedes 
destruction.  Procrastination  here  will  be  the  thief  of 
more  than  time. 

We  had  hoped  from  Mr.  Curtis  something  better 
than  an  endorsement  of  the  great  delusion  under  which 
the  Republican  party  are  now  laboring.  It  was  some 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  ideas  above  objected  to 
were  heard  in  silence  by  the  immense  audience,  while 
enthusiastic  applause  followed  those  expressions  which 
bore  strongest  against  slavery.  We  subjoin  the  Jour- 
nal's report : — 

"  Mr.  Curtis  stated  his  subject  to  be  '  National  Hon- 
or.' Honor  he  defined  as  manhood,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  honor  to  do  all  that  a  man  can  and  ought. 
After  pointing  out  its  origin,  and  the  conditions    of 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Anti-Slavkry  History  of  the  John  Brown 

Year:  being  the  Twenty -seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  pp.  337. 
Though  long  delayed  by  circumstances  not  with- 
in the  control  of  the  Society  or  its  Committee,  this 
Report  is  altogether  welcome  and  timely.  It  was  not 
lightor  brief  work  to  prepare  a  fitting  history  of  this 
-one  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  our  country's  his- 
tory. So  far  as  the  question  of  slavery  is  concerned, 
-and  wlio  does  not  know  that  that  has  for  years  en- 
tered into  nearly  every  government  measure,  into  all 
the  political  parties,  all  the  religious  sects  and  socie- 
ties, and  more  or  less  into  all  business  and  social  life, 
—that  history  is  most  thoroughly  given  in  this  Re- 
port. It  is  much  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
report  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  has  ever  published; 
and  no  injustice  is  done  to  any  one  of  the  valuable  se- 
ries of  Reports  which  have  preceded  it,  when  we  say 
that  upon  none  of  them  have  so  much  time,  labor  and 
careful  investigation  been  expended  as  upon  this. 
With  much  pains  to  bring  it  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass, its  length  has  unavoidably  been  extended  to  more 
than  double  the  average  of  former  reports  ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  who  has  occasion  to  read  or  refer  to 
it  will  regret  its  length  ;  while  the  manifest  care  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  under  the  influence  of  a 
feeling  of  more  than  usual  responsibility  for  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  every  point,  will  commend  it  to  every 
person,  of  whatever  shade  of  opinion,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  reliable  historical  documents  ever 
published  in  our  country. 

The  report  is  now  for  sale  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Of- 
fice, 221  Washington  Street,  and  will  be  found  at  sev- 
eral of  the  book-stores  in  the  city. 

"  Woman's  Rights  under  the  Law  :  In  Three  Lec- 
tures, delivered  in  Boston,  January,  1861,  by  Caro- 
line H.  Dall,  author  of  '  Woman's  Right  to  Labor,' 

'  Historical    Pictures    Retouched,'    &c.  —  Boston, 

Walker,  Wise,  &  Company.  245  Washington  St., 

1861."— pp.  164. 

This  excellent  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the  friends  of 
forsaken  women  throughout  the  world;"  and  it  is  so 
dedicated  "  because  the  lives  of  such  women  are  the 
legitimate  result  of  the  spirit  of  the  law."  Its  three 
lectures  treat,  1,  of  the  Oriental  Estimate  of  Women, 
and  the  French  Law  in  regard  to  them  ;  2,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Common  Law  ;  and  3,  of  the  United  States  Law, 
with  some  thoughts  on  Human  Rights. 

A  respectable  clergyman  once  told  us — as  his  reason 
for  refusing  to  sign  a  remonstrance  against  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law — "  I  am  a  law-abiding  man."  We  are 
often  tempted  to  maintain  a  lazy  acquiescence  in  the 
theory  that  the  law  is,  on  the  whole,  right  and  best, 
because  this  theory  excuses  us  from  the  great  (and  the 
thankless)  labor  of  reforming  it.  In  this  book  Mrs. 
Dall  has  shown  us  the  evidence  that,  in  regard  to  wo- 
men, as  in  some  other  points,  "  the  law  of  God,  posi- 
tive law  and  positive  morality,  sometimes  coincide, 
sometimes  do  not  coincide,  and  sometimes  conflict." 
A  thorough  assurance  of  this  must  needs  precede  any 
hearty  and  persistent  efforts  at  a  reform  in  the  law. 
American  women  greatly  need  information  upon  the 
points  here  treated  of.  Those  who  know  the  wide 
intelligence,  diligence,  and  conscientious  faithfulness 
of  Mrs.  Dall,  will  need  no  assurance  of  her  ability  to 
treat  this  subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  To  others 
it  may  be  said,  first,  that  technical  accuracy  has  been 
secured  in  it  by  the  revision  of  manuscript  and  proofs 
by  the  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Sewall ;  and  next,  that  this 
book,  in  beauty  of  form,  clearness  of  statement,  and 
depth  of  interest,  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  works 
previously  published  on  other  branches  of  the  subject, 
by  the  same  author." 


BATTLE  OF  BALL'S  BLUFF. 

The  last  Liberator  contained  the  brief  and  incorrect 
notice  that  first  arrived  here  respecting  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Edwards  Ferry,  or,  more  properly,  of  Hall's 
Bluff.  Numerous  contradictory  reports  about  it  have 
since  been  in  Circulation.  We  give,  below,  an  abstract 
of  the  official  report,  lately  received,  from  Edward  W. 
Hinks,  Colonel  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
commanding  Baker's  Brigade. 

Col.  Sinks,  proceeding  to  Harrison's  Island  to  sup- 
port Gen.  Baker,  found  that  he  had  been  killed,  and 
that  everything  was  in  deplorable  confusion,  his  col- 
umn having  been  entirely  routed,  and  being  then  in 
precipitate  retreat,  throwing  away  their  arms,  desert- 
ing their  killed  and  wounded,  and  leaving  many  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Col.  Hinks  at  once 
took  the  command,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order, 
sending  the  19th  Massachusetts  Regiment  to  the  front, 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Island,  to  oppose  the  an- 
ticipated advance  of  the  enemy.  He  commenced  the 
gathering  of  the  wounded,  and  the  rescue  of  small  par- 
ties of  our  defeated  troops  on  the  Virginia  shore,  but 
the  boats  used  for  crossing  thither  had  been  swamped 
and  Tost  in  the  precipitate  and  disorderly  retreat,  and 
the  small  boats  and  rafts  proved  miserably  insufficient. 
No  further  Federal  reinforcements  came  to  the  Island, 

The  Confederate  Commander,  being  asked  by  a  flag 
of  truce,  refused  permission  to  remove  the  wounded, 
except  a  few  whose  injuries  seemed  fatal.  He  also  re- 
fused to  let  the  Surgeon  cross  and  treat  the  wounded, 
except  on  condition  of  his  remaining  a  prisoner.  A 
party  often  men,  however,  were  graciously  permitted 
to  bury  the  dead  on  the  Virginia  shore  at  night. 

During  the  night,  a  retreat  was  effected,  in  good  or- 
der and  without  accident,  to  the  Maryland  shore,  as- 
sisted by  a  portion  of  the  Massachusetts  2d,  on  this 
side  the  river. 

Col.  iliuks's  estimate  of  loss,  among  the  2,100  Fed- 
'eral  troops  engaged,  is — Dead,  150;  Wounded,  250; 
Prisoners,  500.  Large  numbers  of  wounded  and  un- 
wound^ were  drowned  when  the  boats  were  swamped, 
as  well  as  in  attempts  to  swim  the  river  during  the 
night.  The  bodies  of  the  killed  were  rifled  of  all  val- 
uables by  the  enemy. 

Lieut.  Col.  Palfrey,  commanding  the  20th  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  reports  to  Gov.  Andrew 
that  seven  companies  of  the  above  Regiment,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Massachusetts  15th,  were  also  engaged 
on  the  Virginia  shore,  greatiy  outnumbered  by  the 
enemy,  and  suffered  very  serious  tosses,  amounting 
nearly  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  318  rank  and  file  en- 
gaged, and  more  than  that  proportion  of  the  officers. 

The  following  despatch  from  Lt.  Col.  Palfrey,  of  the 
Mass.  20th,  has  been  received  at  the  State  House.     It 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  casualties  to  the 
cers  of  that  regiment : — 

Taken  Prisoners. — Col.  Wm.  Raymond  Lee,  of 
Roxbury  ;  Major  Paul  J.  Revere,  of  Boston  ;  First 
Lieut.  George  B.  Perry,  of  Boston,  Adjutant  Charles 
L.  Pierson,  Salem,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Fdward  H. 
Revere,  of  Boston. 

Drowned. — Lieutenants  Alois  Babo,  of  Boston, 
and  Reinhold  Wesselhoeft,  of  do.,  both  of  Company 
C,  probably  drowned. 

Killed. — Lieut.  W.  L.  Putnam,  of  Roxbury. 

Wounded. — Captain  Ferdinand  Dreher,  of  Boston, 
of  Company  C,  badly  wounded.  Captain  George  A. 
Schmitt,  of  Cambridge,  badly  wouuded.  Lieut.  Jas. 
J.  Lowell,  of  Cambridge,  of  Co.  E.,  slightly.     He  is 


The  Harbinger  of  Health  :  containing  Medical 
Prescriptions  for  the  Human  Body  and  Mind.     By 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis.     New  York:  A.  J.  Davis 
&  Co.,  274  Canal  St.,  1861.— pp.  428. 
This  book,  written  in  the  peculiar  dialect  of  spir--— 
itualism,  treats  of  various  matters  in  physiology,  pa- 
thology, and  the  treatment  of  disease,  recommending 
the  judicious  use  of  human  magnetism  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  disordered  health,  and   especially  the  use  of 
one's  own  magnetic  energy  on  different  parts  of  bis 
own  body.     A  large  portion  of  it  consists  of  diagnoses 
and  prescriptions,  and  a  copious  alphabetical  index  as- 
sists the  student  to  find  both  diseases  and  remedies. 
The  writings  and  the  life  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
assure  us  that  this  work  is  an  honest  attempt  to  bene- 
fit  the  sick  and    suffering.     It   is   for   sale  by  Bela 
Marsh,  at  14  Bromfield  street. 


mind  and  feeling  which  goto  strengthen  and  maintain 
it,  he  considered  it  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  our  present  national  crisis.  We  in  this  country 
have  not  only  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  nation- 
ality, but  we  have  the  political  union,  which  is  the 
source  of  patriotism.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  now, 
instead  of  being  a  scattered  and  drifting  fleet  like  the 
Spanish  Armada,  as  a  single  ship  from  whose  deck 
the  tempest-tossed  mariners  behold  walking  toward 
them  on  the  water,  the  spirit  of  Union,  saying,  '  It  is 
I,  be-not  afraid  ! '     (Applause.) 

The  sentiment  of  patriotism  seems  to  have  been 
but  newly  awakened,  and  a  year  ago  we  might  well 
have  doubted  its  existence.  But  the  defection  of 
traitors,  the  accumulated  defalcations  of  Cabinet  min- 
isters, and  at  last  the  open  attack  on  our  flag,  had 
roused  our  people  to  action.  The  movement  was  of 
the  people  alone,  for  they  had  little  to  expect  from  an 
administration  which  groaned  out  a  cry  tor  fasting  and 
prayer,  when  it  should  have  given  a  stentorian  com- 
mand to  aim  and  fire.     (Applause.) 

We  are  compelled  to  believe  that  there  can  be  but 
one  nation,  and  the  duty  of  every  citizen  is  to  aid  in 
maintaining  the  Government  and  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion. To  save  the  honor  of  the  nation  we  must  take 
up  arms,  not  to  change  the  form  of  government,  but 
to  defend  it  as  it  is.  This  war  is  a  struggle  between 
two  spirits,  which  mutually  strive  for  the  ascendancy 
in  this  country.  Wo  must  meet  it  as  the  mariner 
meets  the  whirlwind.  The  masts  must  go;  the  cargo 
and  the  treasure  must  be  thrown  over,  if  need  be,  to 
save  the  Bhip.  This  is  not  a  war  of  subjugation  or 
emancipation ;  but  if  peace  can  only  come  by  con- 
quering the  rebellious  section — Amen  !  If  peace  can 
only  come  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all 
rebels — Amen !  If  peace  can  only  come  by  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves — Amen!  (Loud  and  continued 
applause.) 

The  right  to  do  this  is  undeniable.  How  and  when 
this  right  should  be  used  is  a  far  different  question.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
that  it  must  be  destroyed;  but  the  question  of  to-day 
is  how  to  heal  the  wound  it  has  made  ;  and  believing 
that  the  war  must  inevitably  lead  to  emancipation,  he 
would  rather  see  it  the  result  of  the  grave  delibera- 
tions of  earnest  men  in  time  of  peace,  than  have  the 
decree  written  with  the  point  of  the  sword  upon  a 
drum-head.  But  if  they  force  us  to  answer  which  is 
most  precious,  Government  or  slavery,  they  shall  have 
the  answer.  The  mower  sweeps  across  the  field  to 
gather  the  harvest,  and  not  to  destroy  snakes  and  ver- 
min ;  but  if  the  snakes  and  vermin  come  in  his  way 
they  will  be  destroyed.     (Applause.) 

After  peace  shall  be  restored,  our  national  honor  will 
each  us  to  inquire  how  can  another  rebellion  be  ren- 
dered impossible.  He  believed  the  rebellion  to  be  the 
result  of  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  slavehold- 
ers, and  this  was  the  policy  necessary  to  preserve  the 
system  of  slavery.  When  we  fully  understand  that 
slavery  is  identical  with  treason,  we  shall  devote  our- 
selves religiously  to  the  great  question  of  emancipa- 
tion. It  must  be  the  result  of  conviction,  and  not  of 
any  party  emotion.  Already  the  main  support  of  the 
slave  system — the  cotton  monopoly — is  passing  from 
their  hands.  How  and  by  what  plan  emancipation  is 
to  be  accomplished  will  be  the  next  question  for  the 
nation  to  settle. 

Our  national  honor  will  teach  us  to  guard  with  more 
jealous  care  the  duties  of  our  citizenship,  to  mingle 
more  in  politics,  and  carry  out  in  our  own  lives  the 
principles  of  a  popular  government,  instead  of  leaving 
all  the  work  of  electfons,  except  the  mere  depositing 
of  a  vote,  in  the  hands  of  others  who  will  do  our 
work. 

lb'  closed  with  an  eloquent  apostrophe  to  the  spirit 
of  peace  which  would  yet  come  to  a.  restored  nation. 
We  may  get  blows  under  which  our  country  will 
sicken  anil  reel.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  depth  to 
which  we  must  sink;  but  as  we  go  down  our  eyes  shall 
see  light  on  the  mountain-tops.  Eyes  must  weep: 
God  dry  them,  HoartM  must  break:  God  comlbrt 
them.  But  I  ace  the  genius  of  our  country  trans- 
figured on  the  mount  of  the  future;  in  her  right  hand 
is  justice,  and  in  her  left  hand  peace." 

jr^T'Thc  call  of  the  Quartermaster  of  the  army  for 

all  blanket*  for  the  soldiers  that  can  be  spared  from 
families,  is  but  feebly  responded  to,  though  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  full  market  value  for  them. 


jj^=  "  A  Northern  Printer  "  {whom  we  understand 
to  be  George  K.  Radcliffe  of  Haverhill)  has  printed 
Charles  Sumner's  admirable  speech  at  the  Worcester 
Convention  on  a  broad  sheet,  intending  to  circulate  it 
among  those  soldiers  who  have  gone  to  the  war  from 
Haverhill,  and  among  the  families  in  Essex  County 
and  beyond  it,  as  far  as  the  means  are  furnished  him. 
Let  those  help  him  who  would  redeem  the  Republican 
party  from  the  disgrace  of  disregarding  the  counsels 
of  their  best  and  ablest  man. 


Another  Act  of  Treachery.  The  only  arrest 
for  treason  in  Iowa  has  been  that  of  George'Frane  of 
Rochester,  Cedar  county,  who,  it  is  alleged,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  rebel  sheriff  of  Bates  county,  Mo.,  in- 
forming him  that  Coppic,  of  John  Brown  notoriety, 
had  left  Northern  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing men  in  Iowa,  and  was  to  go  back  to  the  army  on  a 
certain  day  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad, 
and  that  he  should  be  intercepted  at  all  hazards.  The 
proof  of  such  information  being  sent  is  satisfactory. 
Coppic  and  his  company  were  intercepted,  and  he  and 
one  of  his  men  killed,  and  several  others  were  severe- 
ly wounded.  Frane  has  confessed  privately  that  lie 
gave  the  information  above  specified ;  but  his  own 
admission  was  not  held  legally  sufficient  to  convict 
him,  and  he  was  discharged.  He  is,  however,  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  popular  wrath. — Journal. 

U^f=  Perhaps  the  foregoing  explains  the  origin  of 
that  diabolical  outrage  in  Western  Missouri,  the  partial 
burning  of  the  Little  Platte  River  bridge,  so  as  to 
make  it  give  way  under  a  train  of  cars  containing 
nearly  one  hundred  passengers.  Coppic  perished  at 
that  place.  The  incidents  were  given  in  the  Libera- 
tor, Sept.  13th,  and  on  the  27th  a  sketch  of  Coppic's 
life  was  given  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hinton. 


~$F'  The  affair  near  Lebanon,  Mo.,  in  which  eighty- 
eight  Federal  soldiers  attacked  and  routed  at  least  four 
hundred  rebels,  was  truly  a  gallant  one,  and  its  de- 
tails, as  sent  by  telegraph,  have  been  confirmed.  It 
occurred  on  the  Pith  ult.  A  Holla  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Democrat  says  of  this  action: — 

The  number  killed  was  greater  than  was  reported. 
A  detachment  was  sent  to  bring  in  the  dead.  The 
I'ueniy  were  found  on  the  field  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
engaged  in  the  same  duty.  Sixty-two  of  the  enemy's 
dead  were  buried,  and  one  was  killed  on  our  side. 
Four  of  the  rebel  wounded  have  since  died,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-six  killed  on  their  side.  A  captain  and 
lieutenant  were  killed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ernest,  a  Meth- 
odist priest  of  Lebanon,  is  reported  among  the  dead. 
We  took  eighty-one  guns,  mostly  doable-barreled  shot 
guns,  which  were  broken  around  the  trees  by  our  men. 
The  enemy  were  posted  on  foot  as  infantry,  with 
their  horses  in  the  rear,  held  by  every  fourth  man. 
Captain  Switzler  fired  a  pistol  in  order  "to  draw  the 
enemy's  fire.  As  was  intended,  the  rebels  fired  their 
pieces,  killing  Tucker  through  an  opening  in  the 
brush.  Our  men  then  made  the  charge,  rushing  for- 
ward with  loud  yells,  which  terrified  the  rebels'  horses, 
and  caused  a  regular  stampede.  Short  work  was 
made.  Some  managed  to  get  on  their  horses.  One 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  latter  fled  to  Lebanon  rider- 
less. The  enemy  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half; 
thirty-four  prisoners  were  taken.  Lieut.  Montgomery 
sabred  six  men,  and  a  negro  servant  killed  two  and 
brought  in  one  prisoner.  The  rebels  numbered  four 
hundred,  while  but  eighty-eight  of  our  men  were 
the  engagement — about  one  to  five.  The  achieve- 
ment was  a  brilliant  one.  The  rebel  prisoners  said 
they  did  not  expect  to  fight  all  officers;  in  their  inno- 
cence they  believed  that  because  our  men  all  had 
swords,  they  were  consequently  officers." 


g^^The  taking  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  on  the  16th 
ult.  by  Major  White,  was  done  by  150  men.  The  rebel 
garrison  numbered  400,  under  the  notorious  Capt.' 
Shelby.  Major  White  sent  forward  a  spy  and  dis- 
covered the  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  surprise 
was  so  complete  that  the  rebels  knew  nothing  of  the 
approach  of  our  force  until  a  volley  was  poured  in 
upon  them.  They  threw  down  their  arms  in  the 
greatest  confusion  and  fled  in  every  direction.  Our 
men  pursued  them  for  eight  or  nine  miles  and  took  a 
great  quantity  of  pistols,  guns,  knapsacks,  and  other 
articles,  which  they  threw  away  to  facilitate  their 
flight. 

Besides  these,  they  found  two  pieces  of  cannon  at 
the  post.  There  are  now  there  more  than  one  hun- 
dred of  the  rebels,  sick  or  wounded. 

Portions  of  the  town  are  utterly  laid  waste,  and 
there  is  actual  suffering  among  the  inhabitants  for 
food  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  stores  and  many 
dwellings  have  been  stripped.  The  rebels  took  every- 
thing they  could  carry,  and  wantonly  destroyed  much 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave. 


doing  well, 
A.,  slightly. 
Boston,  Co. 
the  other 


Lieut.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Co. 

Doing  well.     Capt.  John  C.  Putnam,  of 

A.,  right  arm  gone.     Doing  well.     All 


Washington,  October  28. 

Orders  Issued,  Thanking  the  Troops  En- 
gaged in  the  Battle  at  Ball's  Bluff.  The  fol- 
lowing Order  has  been  issued  : — 

Army  of  the  Potomac,        1 
Washington,  Oct.  26,  1861.  [ 

General  Order,  No.  32.  The  Major  General  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  Potomac  desires  to  offer 
his  thanks  and  to  express  his  admiration  of  their  con- 
duct, to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  detachments  of 
the  15th  and  20th  Massachusetts,  1st  California  and 
Tammany  regiments,  and  1st  U.  S.  Artillery  and 
Rhode  Island  Battery  engaged  in  the  affair  of  Monday 
last,  near  Harrison's  Island.  The  gallantry  and  dis- 
cipline there  displayed  deserved  a  more  fortunate  re- 
sult, but  situated  as  those  troops  were,  cut  off  alike 
from  retreat  and  reinforcements,  and  attacked  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand,  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  issue  could  be  successful. 
Under  happier  auspices  such  devotion  will  insure  vic- 
tory. The  General  commanding  feels  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  troops  composing  Gen.  Stone's  division, 
and  is  sure  when  next  they  meet  the  enemy,  they 
will  fully  retrieve  this  check,  for  which  they  are  not 
accountable. 

By  order  of  Major  General  McClellan. 

S.  Williams,  Ass't  Adj't  General." 


Jj^^The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  says  that  the  death  of  Col.  Baker  of 
Oregon  has  caused  great  mourning  in  the  family  of 
President  Lincoln.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  the  body  of  Col.  Baker 
should  be  taken  to  the  White  House  and  placed  in  the 
East  Room,  but  that  course  was  not  practicable. 


Two  Thousand  Rebels  Routed  by  Three 
Hundred  of  Fremont's  Body  Guard.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  special  dispatch  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican: 

"  Head-quarters  Western  Department,  < i over nment  Sta- 
tion, Missouri,  Oct.  26.  The  following  dispatch  has 
been  received,  announcing  a  most  brilliant  victory  at 
Springfield  by  Gen.  Fremont's  Body  Guard,  number- 
ing 150  men  : — 

Near  Bolivar,  Oct.  26.  General:  I  respectfully 
report  that  yesterday,  at  4  P.  M.,  I  met  at  Springfield 
about  2000  rebels  formed  in  line  of  battle.  They  gave 
me  a  very  warm  reception,  but  your  guard,  with  one 
feeling,  made  a  charge,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes 
the  enemy  were  completely  routed.  We  cleared  the 
city  of  every  rebel  and  retired,  it  being  near  night 
and  not  feeling  able  to  keep  the  place  with  so  small  a 
force. 

Major  White's  command  did  not  participate  in  the 
charge.  I  have  seen  charges,  but  such  brilliant  brave- 
ry I  have  never  seen  and  did  not  expect.  Their  war- 
cry,  '  Fremont  and  the  Union,'  broke  forth  like  thun- 
der. (Signed,)  Charles  Seagoni, 
*    Major  Commanding  Body  Guard." 

Col.  John  M.  Richardson,  who  rode  over  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Springfield  last  evening,  says  Seagoni  was 
guided  to  the  town  from  Jefferson  to  the  Mount  Ver- 
non road,  by  Judge  Owens. 

The  rebel  camp  was  just  out  of  the  city.  Seagoni 
was  compelled  to  pass  through  a  lane  and  let  down  a 
number  of  fence  rails  before  he  could  charge  on  the 
foe,  thus  drawing  their  fire.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  street  firing  in  Springfield  and  from  the  houses. 

Two  secessionists  who  ran  out  of  their  houses  and 
fired  at  the  Body  Guard  were  killed.  Seagoni  was 
advised  of  the  force  of  the  rebels,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  a  fight.  Col.  Pierce,  said  to  be  from 
Arkansas,  commanded  one  of  the  rebel  regiments. 

lt  is  thought  the  cause  of  the  increased  rebel  force 
at  Springfield  was  the  large  amount  of  plunder  gath- 
ered there  for  some  weeks  past,  which,  it  is  stated, 
they  intended  to  take  South  with  them,  but  which  will 
of  course  fail  into  our  hands.  The  loss  of  either  side 
is  not  stated. 


.  [[I^31  We  learn  that  A.  T.  Foss  held  a  very  large 
and  impressive  meeting  at  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  last  Sun- 
day evening.  Rev.  William  H.  Channing  was  pres- 
ent, and  made  an  earnest  and  congratulatory  speech. 


Important  Order  in  Regard  to  Slaves.  The 
following  order  was  sent  out  with  the  commanders  of 
the  forces  accompanying  the  Naval  expedtion  :— 

War  Department,  Oct.  14,  1861. 

Sir,  —  In  conducting  military  operations  within 
States  declared  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  you  will  govern  your- 
self, so  far  as  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws  of 
such  States  are  concerned,  by  the  principles  of  the  let- 
ters addressed  by  me  to  Major- Gene  nil  Butler  on  the 
30th  of  May  and  8th  of  August,  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  furnished  to  you.  As  special  directions, 
adapted  to  special  circumstances,  cannot  be  given, 
much  must  be  referred  to  your  own  discretion,  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  expedition. 

You  will,  however,  in  general  avail  yourself  of  the 
services  of  any  persons,  whether  fugitives  from  labor 
or  not,  who  may  offer  them  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment ;  you  will  employ  such  persons  in  such  services 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for,  either  as  ordinary  employ- 
es, or,  if  special  circumstances  seem  to  require  it,  in  any 
other  capacity,  with  such  organizations,  in  .squads, 
companies,  or  otherwise,  as  you  deem  most  beneficial 
to  the  service.  This,  however,  not  to  mean  a  gene- 
ral arming  Of  them  for  military  service.  You  will  as- 
sure all  loyal  masters  that  Congress  will  provide  just; 
eoinpetisatiou  to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of 
the  persons  so  employed.  It  is  believed  that  the  course 
thus  indicated  will  best  secure  the  substantial  rights 
of  loyal  masters,  and  the  benefits  to  the  United  States 
of  the  services  of  all  disposed  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, while  it  avoids  all  Interference  wilh  the  social 
systems  of  local  institutions  of  every  State,  beyond 
that  which  insurrection  makes  unavoidable,  and  which 
a  restoration  of  peaceful  relations  (o  the  Union,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  will  immediately  remove.  Re- 
spectfully,     Siu'.n  Cambbok,  Secretary  of  War. 

Mrig.   (ieti,   T.  W.  Niikkma.n,  c uuindiie;'  <Npcdi- 

tion  to  the  Southern  coast. 


Federal  Victory  at  Romney,  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington, Oct.  27th.  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott  to-day  received 
the  following  despatch,  dated  Romney,  Va.,  Oct.  26, 
P.  M.  "In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  moved  on  this 
place  at  12  o'clock  last  night,  attacked  the  enemy  at 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon  and  drove  in  their  outposts, 
and  after  a  brilliant  action  of  two  hours,  completely 
routed  them,  taking  all  their  cannon  and  much  of 
their  camp  equipage,  and  many  prisoners.  Our  los 
but  trifling,  but  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

Brig.  Gen.  B.  F.  Kelly,  Commanding. 


The  Message  op  Governor  Harris,  op  Ten- 
nessee. The  Nashville  Union  of  Oct.  9th,  contains, 
the  message  of  Gov.  Harris,  delivered  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  day  preceding.  We  make  the  following 
extracts  from  it : — 

It  is  due  to  Tennessee  to  say,  and  it  may  be  said 
without  disparagement  to  other  States,  that  our  peo- 
ple have  done  more  in  the  work  of  raising,  organiz- 
ing, arming  and  equipping  an  army  than  was  ever  be- 
fore accomplished  by  any  State  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  Having  no  military  organization,  and  almost 
without  arms,  and  destitute  of  authority  to  u  ' 
troops  or  procure  arms  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
the  6th  of  May  last,  within  less  than  two  months  from 
the  passage  of  this  act  thirty  thousand  volunteers 
were  organized  and  thrown  into  the  field. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  patriotic 
people  of  the  State  for  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
have  rushed  to  the  standard  of  their  country  upon  the 
first  intimation  of  necessity.  I  have  been  compelled 
to  decline  the  services  of  a  large  number  tendered 
excess  of  the  demand.  In  addition  to  the  provisional 
army  of  the  State,  a  number  of  regiments  have  been 
raised  for .  Confederate  service,  making  in  the  aggre- 
gate thirty-eight^infantry  regiments,  seven  eavalry 
battalions  and  sixteen  artillery  companies,  which  Ten- 
nessee has  contributed  to  the  common  defence." 


both  sides,  the  whole  world  will  be  in  telegraphic  con- 
nection with  but  forty  miles  of  bubmarine  cable  across 
Bchring's  Straits. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  extension  to  the" 
Amoor,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  this  port  a  line  of 
mail  steamers  to  China  and  Japan,  bringing  the  Chi- 
nese mails  and  news  to  this  city  in  twenty  daya.  From 
hence  the  news  "ill  be  telegraphed  to  New  York  or 
(Jape  Pace,  so  as  to  reach  Europe  in  advance  of  the 
despatches  sent  via  the  Bed  Sea  route. 

T.  Stark  King's  Gkkbting  from  California. — 
Rev,  T.  Siarr  King  sends  the  following  note  of  greet- 
ing from  distant  California: — 

San  Kkas-cisco,  Oct.  24th— 8  P.  M.  Editors  Tran- 
script: All  hail!  A  new  bond  of  Union  between 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  !  The  lightning  now  goeth  out  of 
the  West  and  slnneth  even  to  the  East !  Heaven  pre- 
serve the  Bepublic;  and  bless  old  Boston  from  hub  to 
rim  !  Tnos.  Starr  King- 

New  York,  Oct.  26.  The  following  is  the  replyc 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  to  the  despatch  of  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco  : — 

"New  York  returns  her  greetings  to  San  Francisco. 
Let  the  union  thus  so  happily  consummated  between 
them  ever  remain  unimpaired.  The  Union  forever, 
whether  between  the  Fast  and  the  West  or  the  North 
and  South.     Let  it  be  continued  and,  preserved." 

Greetings  to  the  President  from  California. 
—  Washington,  Oct.  11th.  Since  Friday,  when  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  Telegraph  was  opened,  the  President; 
has  received  a  number  of  dispatches  over  the  line. 
These  embrace  the  announcement  from  the  President 
of  the  Telegraph  Company  that  the  line  is  completed, 
and  express  a  hope  that  it  may  be  a  bond  of  perpe- 
tuity between  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of 
the  Pacific. 

Gov.  Downey  of  California  expresses  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  that  State  their  congratulations  at  the 
completion  of  the  noble  enterprise  that  places  them  in 
immediate  communication  with  the  Capital  and  with 
their  fellow -citizens  in  the  East,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  golden  links  of  the  Constitution  may 
ever  unite  us  a  happy  and  free  people. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Pioneers,  the 
oldest  organization  on  the  Pacific  coast,  send  greetings 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  society  loyal, 
and  as  a  State  loyal.  They  pray  God  to  save  one  and 
indivisible  our  glorious  Union. 

Leknd  Stanford  sends  the  following:  "To-day 
California  is  but  a  second's  distance  from  the  National 
capital.  Her  patriotism  with  the  electric  current 
throbs  responsive  with  that  of  her  sister  States,  and 
hold  civil  liberty  and  union  above  all  price." 

The  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
sends  the  following: — 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States  greeting: 
Liberty,  Union  and  Temperance,  one  and  inseparanle 
forever.    By  order.        John  Wade,  P.  G.  W.  P." 

The  Mayor  of  Stockton  transmits  the  following: — 
"  Stockton  sends  greeting  to  your  Excellency,  with 
the  assurance  that  she  is  true  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  aud  for  the  thorough  crushing  out  of  rebel- 
lion." 

Gov.  Nye,  in  behalf  of  the  Territory  of  Nevada, 
says :  "  Mountain  bound  Nevada  avails  herself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  send  upon  the  wings  of  light- 
ning to  her  National  home  assurances  of  her  filial  at- 
tachment to  the  Union  as  formed  by  our  fathers,  and 
her  earnest  sympathy  with  those  who  are  striving  to 
maintain  it." 

The  following  is  dated  Capitol,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
Territory,  through  her  first  Legislative  Assembly : 
"  To  the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
greeting :  Nevada  for  the  Union,  ever  true  and  loyal. 
The  last  born  of  the  nation  will  be  the  last  to  desert 
the  flag.  Our  aid  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  can  be 
relied  upon  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Van  Bakelen,  President." 


The  Great  Naval  Expedition. — Three  days  ago 
information  appeared  in  all  the  papers,  of  an  immense 
naval  expedition,  which  had  long  been  in  secret  pre- 
paration, and  which  was  to  sail  from  Annapolis,  with 
sealed  orders,  for  some  part  of  the  South. 

Its  departure  was  first  delayed  by  a  storm,  and  then 
a  day  was  given  to  rehearsal,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  of 
the  complicated  movements  of  landing  with  surf- 
boats.  Meantime,  it  was  reported  that  the  clerk  of 
the  commanding  officer  had  absconded,  carrying  with 
him  the  maps,  charts,  plans  and  sealed  "orders  of  the 
expedition.  This  rumor  was  afterwards  contradicted. 
This  fleet  actually  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  29th.  How  unspeakably 
greater,  every  way,  would  the  effect  of  this  expedition 
ha-ve  been  upon  the  enemy,  had  its  departure  been 
preceded  by  a  proclamation  of  Freedom  to  the  Slaves. 

^^"  Lt.  Porter,  of  the  Powhatan,  reports,  arrived  at 
Marahham  Sept.  24th,  only  five  days  after  the  Sumter 
had  left.  The  latter  bad  cruised  for  two  or  three  days 
at  the  mouth  of  that  harbor  to  overhaul  the  brig  Maria, 
expected  from  New  York.  The  Governor  of  Mar- 
anham  treated  the  officers  of  the  Sumter  with  every 
courtesy,  promising  them  that  they  might  sell  the 
Maria  there  if  she  was  captured,  and  supplied  her  with 
coal,  but  was  unwilling  to  do  the  same  by  the  Powha- 
tan. On  entering  Maranham,  the  Sumter  got  ashore 
and  lost  her  false  keel,  and  when  she  left  was  leaking. 
She  left  under  sail,  having  housed  the  smoke  stack. 
She  had  taken  no  prizes  since  the  Abbie  Bradford, 
and  it  was  understood  that  her  motto  was  to  burn,  sink 
and  destroy,  particularly  Boston  and  Eastern  vessels. 
Lieut.  Porter  left  Sept.  28th,  and  put  into  St.  Thomas 
Oct.  9,  where  his  last  despatches  are  dated. 


TnE  Friendly  Slave.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Massachusetts  20th,  who  was  in  the  battle  at  Ball's 
Bluff  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  states 
that  he  did  not  leave  the  Virginia  shore  until  9  P.  M., 
when  he  found  a  friendly  negro,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
darkness,  ferried  him  across  in  his  skiff  to  a  place  of 
safety  upon  the  Maryland  shore. 


Official  Account  of  the  Naval  Engagement 
Below  New  Orleans.  Washington,  Oct.  25.  Com- 
modore McKenn's  despatches  have  been  received  at 
the  Navy  Department.  Captain  Pope  of  the  Rich- 
mond, reports  that  the  hole  made  in  her  by  the  ram 
was  two  feet  below  the  water  line,  and  five  inches  in 
circumference.  At  the  first  alarm  the  men  coolly  re- 
paired to  quarters,  and  as  the  ram  passed  abreast  of 
the  Richmond  the  entire  port  battery  was  discharged 
at  her,  with  what  effect  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
owing  to  the  darkness. 

A  red  light  was  shown  as  a  signal  of  danger,  and 
the  squadron  got  under  weigh  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
having  slipped  their  cables.  The  Richmond  covered 
the  retreat.  The  Preble  went  over  the  bar,  while  the 
Richmond  and  Vincennes  grounded.  The  enemy  now 
coming  down  the  river,  with  five  steamers,- commenced 
at  us,  while  we  returned  the  fire  from  our  port  battery 
ninl  rilled  gun  on  the  poop,  our  shot  however  falling 
short,  while  their  shell  burst  on  all  sides  of  us,  and 
several  passed  directly  over  the  ship. 

At  9.30  Commander  Handy,  of  the  Vincennes,  mis- 
taking my  signal  to  the  ships  outside  the  bar  to  get 
under  weigh,  lor  a  signal  tor  him  to  abandon  his  ship, 
came  on  board  the  Richmond  with  all  his  officers  and 
a  large  number  of  the  crew,  the  remainder  having 
gone  on  board  the  Water  Witch.  Commander  Handy, 
before  leaving  his  ship,  had  placed  a  lighted  slow 
match  at  the  magazine.  Having  waited  a  reasonable 
time  for  an  explosion,  I  directed  Commander  Handy 
to  return  to  his  ship  with  his  crew,  and  to  start  his 
water,  and  if  accessary  at  ids  own  discretion  to  throw 

overboard  his  small  guns,  tor  the  purpose  of  lighten- 
in:;  the  ship,  and  to  carry  out  his  hedge  with  a  cable 
to  lieave  oil'  by. 

At  ten  A.  M.  the  enemy  ceased  firing,  and  withdrew 
up  the  river.  During  the  engagement  a  shell  entered 
our  quarter  port,  and  one  of  the    boats   was  stove   by 

another  shell.  Capt.  Pope  reports  that  the  Vincennes 
and  Richmond  are  both  afloat,  and  the  leak  of  the  lat- 
ter so  reduced  that  the  small  engines  keep  (be  ship 
free.      If  is  only  temporary,  and  llir  ship  will   have   to 

go  to  some  place  and  nave  three  planks  put  in. 

I  have  received  rilled  guns,  and  have  placed  the  82- 
pounder  on  the  I'orecaslle,  and  a  12-pounder  on  the 
poop.    Could  I  have  possibly  managed  ibis  Snip  iii  any 

Other  way  than   keeping   her   head    up  and   down    the 

river,  1  would  have  stopped  at  Pilot-town  to  give  bat- 
tle, but.  this  was  found  loo  hazardous,  owing  to  her  ex- 
tirinr  length,  The  attempt,  was  made,  bill  a  broadside 
could  nol  be  brought  to  bear  without  running  ihe  ship 
ashore. 


g^=  The  General  Sherman  who  has  command  of 
the  coast  expedition  is  the  Sherman  of  artillery  re- 
nown, in  connection  with  the  battery  of  his  name. 
The  Sherman  in  command  in  Kentucky  is  the  brother 
of  Senator  Sherman,  and  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  was  residing  in  Louisiana,  from  which  he  has- 
tened to  offer  his  services  to  the  Government. 


COMPLETION  OP  THE  PACIFIC    TELE- 
GRAPH—THE FIRST  MESSAGE. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Oct.  25.  The  Pacific  Telegraph 
was  completed  to  San  Francisco  yesterday,  and  was  in 
fine  working  order  last  evening.  The  first  through 
message  transmitted  over  the  line  was  from  Stephen 
J.  Field,  Chief  Justice  of  California,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Governor,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  consequence  of  the  line  being  closed 
East  of  here  before  we  received  notice  of  the  line  work- 
ing last  night,  we  were  obliged  to  hold  the  message, 
with  others,  over  night-  The  enterprise  is  a  com- 
plete success.  Press  despatches  and  private  business 
forwarded  from  here  up  to  12  o'clock  last  night,  were 
laid  before  the  public  in  California  this  morning, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  25.  The  following  mes- 
sage from  II.  W-  Carpenter,  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Hlate  Telegraph  Company  was  received  to-day  : 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  25.  To  J.  H.  Wade.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Padjic  Telegraph  Company:  We  greet  you 
across  the  Continent.  Von  beat  us  by  a  day  or  two, 
but  we  forgive  you,  and  for  it  receive  our  congratula- 
tions. (Signed)  II.  W.  Carpenter. 

New  York,  Oct.  25.     The  overland  telegraph  to 

California  is  completed.     The  following  dispatch  was 
received  this  afternoon  : — 

Sin  FaANOlSOO,  Oct.  25.  To  the  Mayor  of 'New 
York:  San  Francisco  to  New  York  semis  greeting, 
and  congratulates  her  on  the  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise which  connects  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic. 
May  the  prosperity  of  both  cities  be  increased  (hereby, 
and  the  projectors  of  this  important  work  meet  with 
honor  and  reward.'  11,  K.  T Mseu  i.m  \kv.m. 

Mayor  oj'  San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  25.  An  announcement  has 
jusi  been  made  of  the  completion  of  toe  hist  link  of 
'the  Overland  Telegraph.     The  l'aeilic  to  the  Atlani: 
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2®-  FRATERNITY  LECTURES.  =m 
fourth  series. 

The  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  respectfully  in- 
ormed  that  the  Fourth  Series  of  FRATERNITY  LEC- 
TURES continue  weekly  at  Tremont  Temple. 

The  lecture  on  Tuesday  Evening,    Nov.  5,   will  be    by 

Rev.   T.  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON, 
To  be  followed  on  successive  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  by 
Lectures  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

November  12— RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
19—WILLIAM  R.  ALGER. 
"       26— HENRY  WARD  EEECHER. 
.  December  3— FREDERICK:  DOUGLASS. 
"      10— DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON. 
"      17— EDWIN  H.  CHAPIN. 
"       24— EZRA  H.  HEYWOOD. 
»      31— WILLIAM  S.  STUDLEY. . 
January  7— WENDELL   Pt'~    '.., 

Organist        -        -- "     Howard  M.  Dow,  Esq. 

j£  

Doors  to  be  opened  at  6  1-2  o'clock.  Lectures  to  com- 
mence at  7  1-2  o'clock,  precisely. 

__Ar-limited  number  of  tickets  (admitting  the  bearer  and 
a  lady,)  are  offered  for  sale  at  §2  each  ;  to  be  obtained  at 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Go.'s,  No.  277  Washington  street,  John  C. 
Hayes  &  Co.'s,  33  Court  street,  D.  0.  Goodrich's,  302  Wash- 
ington street,  of  the  several  members  of  the  Fraternity  hith- 
ertoTiavicg  the  disposal  of  tickets,  and  at  the  Tremont 
Temple.  Oct.  11 

E^*  A.  T.  FOSS,  an  Agent  of  tiie"rAine**n-  A.  .&.  So-__ 
ciety,  will  speak  on  "The  War,"  at  Keene,  Sunday,   No- 
vember 3. 


IjEfi-  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  NATIONAL  ANTT- 
SLAVERY  SUBSCRIPTION  ANNIVERSARY.— The  ex- 
igencies of  the  cause  having  this  year  occasioned  an  ear- 
lier call  for  funds  than  usual,  friends  at  home  and  abroad 
are  entreated  to  advance  and  increase  their  subscriptions 
as  far  as  practicable, — addressing  them  to  Williak  I. 
Bowditch,  Esq.,  Trcas.  Am.  A.  S.  Society,  Uoston,. 

MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 


^  AID  FOR  FUGITIVE  SLAVES.— The  fund  rais- 
ed to  aid  fugitive  slaves  is  now,  and  has  been  for  soma 
time,  exhausted.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  to 
this  deserving  charity  are  respectfully  invited  to  leave 
their  contributions  with  FRANCIS  JACKSON,  Hollis  st., 
or  R.  F.  WALLCUT,  at  the  Anti-Slavery  office. 


ftgf  NOTICE.— Mrs.  H.   F.   M.  Brown,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been   appointed   an   Agent  for  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  ,-  aud  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  new  subscrip- 
tions to  the  same,  as  well  as  payments  ou  old  accounts.  . 
Mrs.  Brown's  address  is  288  Superior  street. 


JET"  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  aud  vicinity. 

i?f/ereneM.— David  Tbayor,  M.D.;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D.; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.f  Boston.  Eliphalct  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfinch  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
P.  M. 


TERMS  REDUCED, 

AT  tbo  Round  Hill  Water-Cure  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
to  S7  and  $10  per  week.     Open  Summer  and  Winter. 

tin,  Hai.stkivs  success  in  the  treatment  of  Woman's 
diseases  is  well  known.  The  euro  is  speedy  and  reliable. 
Those  brought  on  beds,  cveu,  are  soon  enabled  to  walk. 
Over  four  hundred  cases  of  spinal  diseases,  paralysis  and 
loss  of  the  use  of  limbs  have  been  restored  :  ami  nume- 
rous euros  have  boon  made  of  various  stubborn  difficulties 
which  had  lingered  without  help  for  years.  For  the  suc- 
cess in  treating  more  ordinary  complaints,  and  the  sires  t 
favor  given  the  Turkish  Chemical  ami  other  Baths,  see  eir- 
oular  seal  gratia 

Needing  a  little  change,  and  desirous  to  confer  as  well 
as  to  receive  benefit,  Dt.  11.  will  make  a  few  prof,  ssiuiial 
visits,  travelling  expenses  being  paid,  without  charge. 

Northampton,  Oct.  30. 

Woman's  Rights  under  the  Law. 

rpiUtKi:    Lectures   delivered  in  Boston,  January,  1801, 
I    by  Mrs.  0.  11.  Dall. 
[.     The  Oriental  Estimate  and  tho  French  Iayc. 

II.  The  l-hi^lish  Common  l.nv. 

III.  The  United  States  Law,  aud  sonic  Thoughts  ou  Hu- 
Onftd  Rights, 

Ilium.,  cloth.  0.3  ots. 
Published  by  WALKER,  WISE  A  CO.. 

21.1  Washington  street,  ;' 
rjatfonn  with 

WanWa  Right  to  Labor,  BS  ots. 

Prutloal   1  Hush  ill  ions  of  the  same,  153  Ots. 
Ilistorienl  Pictures  lietonelied.  $1.0.0. 
All  ot  ivhich  are  sent  frei  bj  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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rpili:  most  idile  ami  brilliant  book,  called   forth    by  the 
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From  tho  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Novembor. 

THE  WASHEKS  OF  THE  SHROUD. 

SV   JAMES   RUSSELL 


Along  n  river-Bide,  T  know  not  where, 
I  walked  hist  night  in  mystery  of  dream  ; 
A  chill  creeps  curdling  yet  beneath  my  hair, 
To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  pallid  gleam 
Of  a  moon-wraith  that  waned  through  haunted  air. 

Pale  fire-flies  pulsed  within  tho  meadow  mist 
Thcip  halos,  wavering  thistle-downs  of  light  ; 
~^-^__-51ie-4oon,  that  seemed  to  mock  sonic  goblin  tryst, 
Laughed  ;   and  tho  echoes,  huddling  in  affright, 
Like  Odin's  hounds,  Bed  baying  down  the  night. 

Then  all  was  silent,  till  there  smoto  my  ear 

A  movement  in  the  stream  that  checked  my  breath  : 

Was  it  tho  slow  plash  of  a  wading  deer? 

But  something  said,  J'  This  water  is  of  Death  ! 

The  Sisters  wash  a  Shroud, — ill  thing  to  bear  !" 

I,  looking  then,  beheld  tho  ancient  Three, 

Known  to  the  Greek's  and  tu  the  Norseman's  creed, 

That  sit  in  shadow  of  the  mystic  Tree, 

Still  crooning,  as  they  weave  their  endless  brede, 

Ono  song  :  "  Time  was,  Time  is,  and  time  shall  bo." 

No  wrinkled  crones  wore  they,  as  I  bad  deemed, 
But  fair  as  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
To  mourner,  lover,  poet,  ever  seemed  ; 
Something  too  deep  for  joy,  too  high  for  sorrow, 
Thrilled  in  their  tones,  and  from  their  faces  gleamed. 

"  Still  men  and  nations  reap  as  they  have  strawn," — 

So  sang  thoy,  working  at  their  task  the  while, — 

"  The  fatal  raiment  must  be  cleansed  ore  dawn  : 

For  Austria?  Italy?  the  Sea-Queen's  Isle? 

O'er  what  (pionched  grandeur  must  our  shroud  bo  drawn ' 

"  Or  is  it  for  a  younger,  fairer  corse, 
That  gathered  States  for  children  round  bis  knees, 
That  tamed  the  wavo  to  be  his  posting-horse, 
The  forest- feller,  linker  of  tho  seas, 
Bridge-builder,  hammerer,  youngest  son  of  Thor's? 

"  What  make  wo,  murmur'st  thou,  and  what  are  we  ? 
When  empires  must  be  wound,  wo  bring  the  shroud, 
The  time-old  web  of  tho  implacable  three  : 
Is  it  too  coarse  for  him,  the  young  and  proud? 
Earth's  mightiest  deigned  to  wear  it ;  why  not  he?" 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ? "  I  moaned.     "  So  strong,  so  fair  ! 

Our  Fowler,  whose  proud  bird  would  brook  erewhilo 

No  rival's  swoop  in  all  our  western  air  ! 

Gather  the  ravens,  then,  in  funeral  file, 

For  him,  life's  mom-gold  bright  yet  in  his  hair? 

"Leave  me  not  hopeless,  ye  unpitying  daraea  ! 

half-seeing.     Tell  me,  ye  who  scanned 
.Hi':  stars,  Earth's  elders,  still  mu  st  nebicst  aims 
Be  traced  upon  oblivious  ocean-sands? 
Must  Hesper  join  the  wailing  ghosts  of  names?" 

"When  grass-blades  stiffen  with  red  battle-dew, 
Ye  deem  we  choose  tho  victors  and  tho  slain  : 
Say,  choose  wo  them  that  shall  bo  leal  and  true 
To  the  heart's  longing,  tho  high  faith  of  brain  ! 
Yet  here  the  victory  is,  if  ye  but  know. 

"  Three  roots  bear  up  Dominion  :  Knowledge,  Will, — . 
These  two  are  strong,  hut  stronger  yet  the  third, — 
Obedience,  the  great  tap-root,  that  still, 
Knit  round  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not  stirred, 
Though  the  storm's  ploughshare  spend  its  utmost  skill. 

"  Is  the  doom  sealed  for  Hesper  ?     'Tis  not  we 
Denounce  it,  but  the  Law  before  all  time  : 
The  bravo  makes  danger  opportunity  ; 
The  waverer,  paltering  with  the  chance  sublime, 
Dwarfs  it  to  peril  :  which  shall  Ilesper  be  ? 

"  Hath  he  let  vultures  climb  his  eagle's  seat 
To  make  Jove's  bolts  purveyors  of  their  maw  ? 
Hath  he  the  Many's  plaudits  found  more  sweet 
Than  wisdom  ?  held  Opinion's  wind  for  law  ? 
Then  let  him  hearken  for  tho  headsman's  feet  ! 


a  the  steps,  sl< 


Who,  given  a 


r-hewn  in  flintiest  rock, 
?J'.ripery  those  with  gold 
!  mock  : 
:-eptre  hold, 
sii  the  block. 


"  We  sing  old  sagas,  songs  of  weal  and  woS* 
Mystic  because  too  cheaply  understood  ;  --_ 

Dark  sayings  are  not  ours  ;  men  bear  and  know, 
See  Evil  weak,  see  only  strong  the  Good, 
Yet  hope  to  balk  Doom's  fire  with  walls  of  tow; 

"  Time  Was  unlocks  the  riddle  of  Time  Is, 
That  offers  choice  of  glory  and  of  gloom  ; 
The  solver  makes  Time  Shall  Be  surely  his. — 
But  hasten,  Sisters  !  for  eyen_  now.the  tomb 
__JbVra,t-^i its-slflPhinge  and  calls  from  the  abyss." 

"  But  not  for  him,"  I  eried,  "  not  yet  for  him, 
Whose  large  horizon,  westering,  star  by  star 
Wins  from  the  void  to  where  on  ocean's  rim 
The  sunset  shuts  the  world  with  goldon  bar,— 
Not  yet  his  thews  shall  fail,  his  eye  grow  dim  ! 

"  His  Ehall  be  larger  manhood,  saved  for  those 
That  walk  unblenching  through  the  trial-fires  ; 
Not  suffering,  but  faint  heart  is  worst  of  woes, 
And  he  no  base-born  son  of  craven  sires, 
Whose  eye  need  droop,  confronted  with  his  foes. 

"  Tears  may  be  ours,  but  proud,  for  those  who  win 

Deatli's  royal  purple  in  the  enemy's  lines  : 

Peace,  too.  brings  tears  ;  and  'mid  the  battle-din, 

The  wiser  car  some  test  of  God  divines  ; 

For  tho  sheathed  blade  may  rust  with  darker  sin. 

"  God,  give  ns  peace  ! — not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep, 

But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose  knit! 

And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep, 

Her  ports  all  up,  hor  battle-lanterns  lit, 

And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap  ! 

*  So  said  I,  with  clenched  hands  and  passionate  pain, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  by  Potomac's  side  : 
Again  tho  loon  laughed,  mocking  ;   and  again 
The  echoes  hayed  far  down  tho  night,  and  died, 
While,  waking,  I  recalled  my  wandering  brain. 


From  the  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

WHAT   DOST    THOU    HEEE? 

BY   C.    F.    0. 

The  voice  of  the  LoTd  to  the  wilderness  came, 

"Elijah  !  what  docst  thou  here?" 
And  the  prophet  arose  at  the  terrible  sound, 

And  camo  forth  from  the  cavern  of  fear. 
"  What  doest  thou  here?    The  Lord  has  his  need, 

And  to  flee  from  his  service  is  vain  ; 
Arise,  and  return,  and  the  monarchs  anoint 

Over  Syria  and  Israel  to  reign. 
Tho  prophet  anoint  who  shall  stand  in  thy  place, 

Thy  mantle  cast  over  bis  head, 
For  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  abroad  in  the  land, 

The  wicked  shall  faint  with  their  dread. 
Who  escapes  from  the  sword  of  Hazael,  before 

The  sword  of  fierce  Jehu  shall  quail, 
And  Elisha  the  remnant  shall  utterly  slay, 

Who  have  bowed  to  the  worship  of  Baal." 

The  Angel  of  God  stands  and  calls  us  to-day  ; 

Come  forth,  for  tho  battle  is  here, 
And  the  conflict  at  hand  with  oppression  and  wrong, 

And  tho  forces  of  evil  draw  near. 
They  would  trample  down  justice  and  truth  in  tho  land, 

With  fetters  would  cbain  up  the  right, 
And  smother  the  life-breath  of  Liberty  out 

With  the  ruffianly  grasp  of  their  might. 
Arise  from  the  couch  of  your  indolent  ease  ! 

Shake  off  the  cold  palsy  of  fear  ! 
Arise  from  your  dreams  and  your  greed  and  your  gold  1 

For  tho  Angel  of  God  standeth  here. 
The  prophet-age  corning  this  age  must  anoint, — 

Gird  your  loins,  make  no  laggard  delay, 
And  think  not  to  hide,  for  tho  Lord  calls  the  roll, 

Ho  musters  his  armies  to-day. 


AUTUMH. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year; 
Oi  (railing  winds,  and  naked  (roods, 

And  meadows  brown  and  dore. 
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TEE  NEW  YORK  HERALD. 

From  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  to  the  fall 
of  Sumter,  the  Herald  outdid  till  the  journals  of  the 
South  in  its  advocacy  of  the  Southern  rebellion.  _  It 
justified  it  as  a  wise  and  necessary  defence  against 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party 
and  of  certain  Northern  men,  precisely  as  it  now 
clamors  for  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  the  same 
men  for  presuming  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  sys- 
tem which  has  wcTl-nigli  proved  our  national  rum. 
It  endeavored  to  bring  up  public  opinion  to  the  point 
of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  labored  to  bring  about  a  compro- 
mise with  the  rebels  by  demanding  that  everything 
they  asked  for  should  be  granted.  It  denounced  any 
measure  of  coercion,  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
laws,  and  insisted  that  our  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Southern  forts.  It  never  ceased  in  its 
abuse  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Administration,  de- 
claring again  and  again  in  these  terms  and  in  similar 
language, that  the  people  "would  hold  it  to  a  bitter 
responsibility  for  the  shameful  imbecility  and  fanati- 
cism with  which  it  was  betraying  the  interests  of  the 
country."  It  appealed  to  the  people  of  the.  North, 
and  especially  to  the  capitalists  of  this  city,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  riiiladclphia,  to  stop  the  wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment by  refusing  to  lend  it  a  dollar,  that  it  might 
be  thus  coerced  into  yielding  to  the  South  all  that  it 
demanded  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  be  compell- 
ed to  compouud  a  peace.  It  comforted  the  South,  and 
threatened  the  North  with  the  dire  calamity  of  a 
divided  North,  and  a  consequent  bloody  civil  war 
among  ourselves.  It  predicted  the  ruin  that  was  to 
visit  us  by  the  overthrow  of  all  our  trade,  which 
would  be  removed  to  Southern  cities  to  flourish  un- 
der a  Southern  tariff.  It  declared  that  the  North- 
West  would  thus  be  seduced  by  their  interest  from 
their  allegiance,  and  would  desert  the  Government 
and  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  free  goods  smuggled 
in  under  the  Confederate  tariff.  It  denounced  any 
attempt  at  a  blockade  of  our  ports  as  illegal  and  hn- 

Eossible.  It  threatened  the  country  with  an  ac- 
nowledgment  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  declaring  that  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be  made  before  the  middle  of  the  year — July 
last.  And  above  all,  it  urged  that  the  bastard  Con- 
stitution, conceived  and  brought  forth  at  Montgom- 
ery, was  so  much  superior  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion that  it  should  be  substituted  for  it,  declaring  that 
it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Northern  people  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Nor  did  it  do  each  one  of 
these  things  once,  but  all  of  them  many  times. 
From  the  moment  of  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina up  to  the  16th  of  April,  when  there  was  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Fulton  streets, 
for  the  special  enlightenment — either  one  way  or 
another — of  the  Herald  establishment,  that  paper 
was  uniform  and  persistent  in  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  insurrectionists,  using  all  its  ingenuity 
and  ability,  all  its  industry  and  power,  to  the  one 
sole  end  and  aim  of  establishing  the  rebellion  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  Government  and  the  degradation  of 
the  Northern  people.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  the  Herald  was  consistent 
and  earnest,  and  in  its  desire  for  the  consummation 
of  treason  and  the  overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  a 
free  people,  sometimes  forgot  its  frivolity  and  flip- 
pancy, and  in  the  devout  sincerity  of  its  purpose 
was  even  occasionally  decent  for  a  day  or  two  to- 
gether. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fd!  .several  columns  with  extracts 
to  show  that  all  we  have  here  said  is  true  to  the  let- 
ter ;  that  it  reiterated  again  and  again  its  prophecies 
of  the  utler  ruin,  commercial  and  political,  of  the 
North,  and  the  complete  success  of  the  rebellion  ; 
and  that,  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies, 
it  piled  up,  month  after  month,  argument,  persuasion, 
and  menace,  trusting  to  that  great  influence  which 
it  assumes  to  hold  over  the  public  mind  to  justify  its 
wisdom  and  its  forethought.  Over  a  door  to  an  in- 
ner office  in  that  establishment  was  draped  a  Seces- 
sion flag,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  display  of  the  whole 
set  from  its  windows,  provided  for  that  happy  mo- 
ment when  New  York,  led  by  the  Herald,  should 
rise  in  revolt,  and  declare  its  adherence  to  the  South- 
ern rebellion.  It  would  be  easy,  we  say,  to  prove  all 
this  by  page  upon  page  of  evidence  from'  its  own 
columns,  and  to  show  how  it  abounded  with  absurd 
forewarnings  and  dangerous  appeals.  But,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  significant  passages  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Montgomery  Constitution  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  entire  submis- 
sion of  the  North  to  the  usurpation  of  Jeff.  Davis. 
On  Sunday  last  the  Herald  said  :  "  There  are 
few  journals  which  have  been  so  steady  in  their  de- 
votion- loathe  great  constitutional  principles  on  which 
our  institutions  "are  based.; "  and  "as  to  changing 
our  mind  on  minor  questions  of  policy  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  call  for  it,  our  readers 
need  not  be  told  that  it  is  our  habit  to  do  so."  W< 
will  turn  to  the  file  for  March  to  sec  the  character  of 
that  "  devotion,"  and  to  learn  what  the  Herald  es- 
teems "  minor  questions  of  policy." 

On  Sunday,  the  1 7th  of  March  last,  exactly  seven 
months  ago,  the  Herald  said  : — 

"Now,  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution by  the  Southern  Congress,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Republican  party,  know 
what  the  South  wauls;  and  as  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  their  demands,  and  as  nothing  less  will  satisfy 
the  Southern  States,  the  best  course  for  the  Border 
States,  and  all  other  States,  North  and  South,  to  pur- 
sue, is  t0  ADOPT  THIS  INSTKUMENT  OF  EECONSTB.UC- 
TION."      *      *      * 

The  leading  article  of  the  Herald  of  March  19th 
is  entitled  "The  Ultimatum  ,of  the  South — What 
Ought  the  Administration  to  Do  ? "  And  it  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  its  readers  what,  inmost  emphatic  terms, 
beginning  thus : — 

"Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  have,  at  length,  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  selfishness,  fanaticism, 
and  suicidal  imbecility  which  have,  so  far,  characterized 
the  course  of  the  present  Administration,  and  of  tak- 
ing measures  which  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Union  within  a  limited  period.  The  adop 
lion  by  the  Montgomery  Congress  of  a  Constitution  is 
equivalent  to  a  manifesto  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  of 
the  precise  wants  of  the  people  of  the  seceding  States. 
It  may  he  regarded  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  South  to 
the  North,  and  as  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  f 
will  consent  to  negotiate  with  those  whose  YOKE  tin 

HAVE  RECENTLY   THROWN  OFF." 

And  the  Herald  then  proceeds  to  show  that  tl: 
ultimatum  is  one  which  should  be  accepted  by  the 
North,  for,  it  says : — 

"  There  is  no  point  of  difference  between  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  that  which  has  beei 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  latter  are  nut  an  improvement  upon  the 
former." 

And  again : — 

"  There  is  no  part  of  it  which  cannot  he  consistent- 
ly adopted  by  the  North,  and  which  will  not  commend 
itself  to  sober-minded,  conservative  citizens  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union,  *  *  *  and  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  ail  the  States,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  three-quarters  of  their 
whole  number." 

Such  was  the  gauge  the  Herald  took  in  March  of 
the  patriotism  of  the  Northern  people,  and  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  bequeath- 
ed them  by  their  fathers.  Another  article  in  the 
same  paper  was  devoted  to  a  careful  analysis  of  this 
Montgomery  Constitution,  which  we.  were  urged  to 
adopt,  with  its  "very  important  and  most  desirable 
improvements  "  on  the  old  one,  but  which  the  North- 
ern people  have  since  thought  it  worth  while,  in 
spite  of  the  Herald,  to  do  something  to  defend.  Ii 
provisions  in  regard  to  slavery  it.  put  first  "  in  the 
order  of  their  Importance,"  as  follows: — 

1.  That  African  slavery  in  the  Territories  shall  he 
recognized  "in/  protected  by  Congress  and  the  Territorial 
Legislatures. 

2.  That  the  right  to  slaveholders  of  transit  and  80' 
jODbh  in  any  State  of  tin:  Confederacy,  with  their  slavei 
and  other  property,  shall  be  recognized  mid.  respected. 

Ii.  That  the  provision  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves 
shall  extend  to  any  slnvo  lawfully  earned  from  one 
State  into  another,  and  there  escaping  or  taken  away 
from  Ins  master. 

We  hardly  need  point  out  to  the  reader,  that 
these  propositions  would  legalize  slavery  all  rjver  the 

Union,  permitting  the  slaveholder  to  reside  where 
he  pleased  with  bis  slaves,  and  setting  aside,   on    his 

behalf,  every  law  of  the  free  stales  protecting  the 

rights  of  a  freeman.  This  the  Herald  labored  to 
prove  was  the  only  basis  on  which  the  Union  could 
be  reconstructed,  for,  ii  said: — 

"The  ebnBtitution  and  law-makers  of  11m    Confod' 

erale  Slates,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  really  in  earn- 
est in  this  business,  and  have'  not  tho  remotest  idea  of 
coming  hack  under  the  existing  Constitution  and  Gov- 


ernment of  the  United  States,  upon  any  terms  or  any 
tinkering  compromises  whatever." 

On  the  20th  of  March  the  leading  article  of  the 

Herald  was  entitled  :  "  The  Ultimatum  of  the  South 
Necessity  of  its  Indorsement  by  the  City  of  New 
York."  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  it  pronounced  a  "  cheering 
event,"  for  the  instrument  was  one  admirably  adap- 
ted "to  the  wants  of  tho  country  in  the  present 
crisis,"  and  "affording  clear  proof  the  skill,  energy, 
and  forethought,  with  winch  the  Government,  of  the 
new  Republic  are  moulding  its  destinies."  It  again 
declared : — 

There  is  no  point  of  difference  between  the  Con- 
stitution of  178U,  and  that  framed  by  the  Congress  at 
Montgomery,  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  latter  are 
not  an  improvement  upon  the  former." 

But  it  improved  upon  this  text,  and  appealed  to 
the  people  of  this  city  to  begin  the  good  work  of  in- 
augurating Northern  insurrection  ami  accepting  ser- 
vice under  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  fellow  conspirators. 
It  said: — ; 

"  The  new  Constitution  is,  in  fact,  the  olive-branch 
hich  the  South  holds  out  to  the  North  ;  and  whatever 
course  may  be  pursued  by  the  Lincoln  Administration,  it  Is 
the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  city  to  signify,  with 
promptness,  their  readiness  to  accept  it.  *  *  *  *  Be- 
fore six  weeks  it  might  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote,  and  wotdd  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  *  *  *  *  It  is  especially  necessary 
that  the  conservative  musses  of  this  metropolis  should 
take  the  lead  in  endorsing  the  Constitution  which 
the  Confederate  States  of  the  South  have  adopted,  and 
of  signifying  their  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  same." 

In  two  other  articles  in  the  Herald  of  March  20th 
the  same  policy — of  its  "  minor  questions  of  policy  " 
— is  advocated.  The  "  masses  "  are  appealed  to ; 
the  "leading  conservative  men  of  the  metropolis" 
are  appealed  to ;  the  President  is  appealed  to  to  con- 
vene Congress,  and  Congress  is  appealed  to ;  and 
the  West  is  appealed  to;  all  to  save  the  country  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Montgomery  Constitution.  And 
finally  a  last  appeal  is  made  to  the  whole  country 
thus : — 

"The  Southern  Confederacy  has  a  mighty  des- 
tiny before  it,  and  the  only  way  the  ^Northern  States 
can  share  it,  and  be  saved  from  ruin,  is  by  adopting  the 
new  Constitution." 

Is  this  enough  ?  We  think  so.  The  Herald  got 
its  answer  by-and-by ;  and  from  the  time  the  "  mass- 
es" paid  it  that  memorable  visit,  to  show  how  pro- 
foundly they  had  been  moved  by  its  labors  on  behalf 
of  the  Jefl".  Davis  conspiracy,  how  completely  they 
were  underthe  control  and  influence  of  that  journal 
— from  that  time  to  now,  the  "masses,"  and  "con- 
servative leaders,"  the  great  "  metropolis,"  the  West, 
the  East,  in  short  the  whole  country,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Canada  line  to  Mason 
and  Dixon's,  have  given  their  estimate  of  the  Her- 
ald's advice.  And  if  there  be  anybody  who  believes 
that  it  does  anything  more  than  attempt  to  throw  a 
flimsy  disguise  over  these  opinions  now  in  its  persistent 
efforts  to  sow  discord,  to  arouse  disturbances,  to  goad 
the  Government  to  some  rash  act  of  foolish  oppres- 
sion, and  to  excite  everywhere  jealousies  and  preju- 
dices that  may  lead  to  scenes  of  strife,  then  such  per- 
son is  possessed  of  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  al- 
most incredible.— New  York  Tribune. 


come  to  that  question  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  there 
one  man  who  dares  to  speak  out  upon  it.  That 
man,  with  whose  name  the  cause  of  liberty  was  so 
'ntirnately  associated  in  the  campaign  of  185G,  seems 
destined  still  to  be  identified  with  the  progress  of 
that  sacred  cause.  He  alone,  of  all  our  generals, 
seems  to  have  had  that  far-seeing  wisdom  which 
ipringS  from  the  very  spirit  and  love  of  liberty.  How 
limple  and  clear  arc  his  utterances.  He  alone  dares 
to  call  slaves  by  their  own  odious  name — slaves— a 
word  which  the  Constitution  would  not  utter,  and 
which  men  sensitive  of  shame  do  not  love  to  speak. 
He  alone  has  declared  that  the  slaves  of  men  found 
.rms  against  their  country  shall  become  freemen. 
Mark  it:  Not,  with  verbal  dexterity,  'contrabands;' 
not  men  without  name,  anomalous,  nondescript;  but, 
as  if  inspired  from  on  high  with  the  very  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, and  acting  according  to  its  most  undoubted" 
inspirations,  Fremont  has  declared  that  slaves  shall 
become  free  men.  The  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
hole  North  responded  to  that  touch.  Therefore 
Fremont  will  never  be  forgiven." — Ibid. 


MR.  BEECHER  ON  FREMONT  AND  CONTRA- 
BANDS. 

On  Sabbath  morning  the  following  remarks  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  were  made,  not  in  the 
sermon,  but  upon  giving  out  a  notice  of  meetings  of 
ladies  in  the  congregation,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing hospital  stores  for  our  armies,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  furnishing  stores  for  the  hospitals 
of  St.  Louis : — 

"  The  poor  West  seems  destined  to  neglect.  We 
remember  the  fate  of  Kansas,  when  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty was  imperiled  there.  And  now,  in  turn,  the 
same  cause  hangs  in  suspense  in  Missouri.  When 
right  and  justice  arc  to  be  established,  it  would  al- 
most seem  as  if  that  were  a  reason  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  disown  them.  And  I  cannot  but  express 
my  solemn  conviction  that  both  our  Government, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  community,  have 
done  great  injustice  to  the  cause  in  Missouri,  in  the 
treatment  which  has  been  bestowed  on  that  noble 
man,  Gen.  Fremont.  I  have  narrowly  watched  the 
course  of  things,  not  unacquainted  with  ttiirreaiky  of 
facts  in  the  case  ;  and  it  is  my  settled  judgment  that, 
partly  from  private  ambition,  partly  from  political 
reasons,  and  partly  from  calculating  aspirations  of 
rivals,  the  most  unjust  influences  have  been  permit- 
ted to  issue  against  this  heroic  man.  My  faith  in  his 
administrative  ability  is  not  a  whit  less  than  in  1856. 
For  aught  that  we  can  see,  he  is  second  in  military 
capacity  to  none  of  the  able  generals  that  are  now 
serving  their  country.  It  has  wisely  been  thought 
not  fit  for  public  journals  to  criticise  the  administra- 
tion of  our  generals,  or  the  plans  of  the  Administra- 
tion, in  advance,  nor  until  the  whole  results  have 
been  disclosed.  It  is  impossible  for  men  remote  from 
the  field,  ignorant  of  the  mingled  political  and  mili- 
tary reasons  that  shape  conduct,  ignorant  of  the  trials 
and  difficulties,  of  the  limitations  and  restraints  of 
armies,  to  judge  correctly,  or  criticise  justly.  But 
why  is  this  moderation  observed  toward  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  toward  Gen.  Anderson,  in  Kentucky, 
and  his  successors,  but  vociferously  violated  in  the 
single  instance  of  Gen.  Fremont?  For  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  no  stint  is  given  to  means  and  im- 
plements. Missouri,  if  not  neglected,  is  yet  tardily 
supplied  with  a  penurious  hand.  Every  step  is 
made  matter  of  many-voiced  criticism,  in  a  spirit  that 
shows  that  there  is  a  foregone  judgment,  and  that 
men  are  anxious  to  find  reasons  for  purposes  which 
they  have  already  formed.  Either  let  Gen.  Fremont 
alone  to  work  out  the  proper  results  of  his  campaign, 
or,  if  it  is  proper  to  subject  him,  at  each  step,  to  such 
abusive  investigation  and  report,  let  the  same  liber- 
ty be  indulged  in  the  case  of  our  other  Generals. 
Not  one  word  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  its 
noble  leader ;  not  one  word  of  the  Army  of  Western 
Virginia,  and  its  indefatigable  and  cautious  General ; 
not  one  word  of  the  management,  of  affairs  in  Ken- 
tucky, under  the  administration  of  the  noble  Ander- 
son, who  has  laid  his  health  upon  the  altar  of  fidelity 
to  his  country;  but  against  Fremont  incessant,  in- 
sidious, and  unreasonable  complaint.  It  is  a  shame  ; 
and  there  ought  to  be  an  indignation  in  the  com- 
munity that  shall  bring  this  trifling  with  the  public 
interests  committed  to  this  man's  hands  to  an  end. 
His  field  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  army.  His 
means  are  less.  He  has  had  neither  the  sympathy 
nor  the  help  that  he  had.  a  right  to  expect.  And  if 
this  campaign  shall  fail  in  his  hands,  it  is  my  solemn 
conviction  that  the  public  interests  will  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  putting  out  of  the  way  a 
dangerous  rival." 

In  the  evening,  prefacing  a  collection  for  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  which  was  to  be 
specifically  employed  for  the  religious  and  secular  in- 
struction of  the  1,800  emancipated  slaves  in  and 
around  Fortress  Monroe,  Mr.  Beecher  said: — 

"  Gen.  Butler  called  them  '  contrabands,'  and  all 
people  seemed  relieved,  and  snapped  at  the  expres- 
sion as  if  it  was  a  very  felicitous  thing.  My  friends, 
it  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  tin:  position 
in  which  the  North  are  placed  that  they  dare  not 
;nv  /  r:-:nen  'u::i  Liberty  in  this  :::.\\i\v  t  The  Scuth 
have  this  particular^ advantage  :  that  they  know  that 
they  are  fighting  for  slavery,  and  say  so.  They  are 
not'  complicated  in  that  regard.  Their  issue  is  sim- 
ple; and,  though  selfish  and  monstrous,  they  have 
the  advantage  which  comes  from  simplicity  and  from 
manly  frankness.  The.  North  aro  in  a  position  in 
which  they  do  not  dare  to  say  that  they  arc  fighting 
for  liberty.  We  are.  We  are  not  fighting  directly 
fir  emancipation;  but  we  are  lighting  for  that  Con- 
stitution and  for  those  institutions  which  we  believe 
will  inevitably  bring  liberty,  in  the  process  of  time. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  embarrassments  in  which 
Government  is  placed.  1  would  not  say  a  word,  nor 
exert  an  influence,  to  complicate  matters,  or  make 
their  fearful  responsibility  more  onerous.  I  would 
lighten  their  hands  by  every  just,  generous  senti- 
ment, and  every  charitable  const  ruction  ;  but  I  must 
be  allowed,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  and  right,  to  Say, 
that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  soundest  policy, 
and  with  the  truest  construction  of  duty,  fur  the 
President,  for  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  for 

the  generals  of  the  army,  to  say  that  they  shall  give 
every  constitutional  advantage  in  this  struggle  to  lib- 
erty, and  that  the  animus  with  which  they  go  forth 
is  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  laws,  because 
they  embody  essentially  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Every 
attempt  to  dodge,  and  equivocate,  and  get  around 

this  question  ;   vwry  at  tempt,  to  be  sensitive  in  favor 

of  slavery,  and  to  make  allowance  in  that  direction, 
is  very  bad  policy,  to  say  notlung'about  justice  and 
higher  considerations.  And  we  never  shall  carrv 
tills  conflict  Victoriously  through  until  men  cease  l'.. 
have  l  he  sacred  won  Is  of  liberty  stick  in  (heir  throat, 
and  make  long  circuits  and  periphrases  when  t  In  v 


THE   GEEAT   QUESTION. 

The  great  business  of  this  country  being  to  put 
down  the  present  slaveholding  rebellion,  the  ques- 
tion, How  to  put  it  down  ?  is  always  in  order  for 
discussion,  and  cannot  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing by  any  agreement  whatever.  When  we  are 
told  that  we  must  yield  to  the  Administration,  and 
to  its  method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  we  readily 
assent.  We  must  yield  to  it;  we  do  cheerfully,  cor- 
dially and  earnestly  support  all  its  measures  for  ear- 
ning on  the  war.  It  should  have  all  the  money 
and  all  the  men  it  wants,  and  it  should  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  unfriendly  and  captious  criticism.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Administration  has  defi- 
nitely pronounced,  once  for  all,  against  the  policy 
of  making  use  of  the  negroes,  free  and  slave,  as  a 
weapon  of  war,  we  answer,  first,  by  denying  the 
statement,  and,  second,  that  even  if  its  present  policy 
tends  that  way,  there  is  no  certainty  and  no  proba- 
bility that  it  is  so  wedded  to  its  theories  or  so  em- 
barrassed by  its  acts  that  its  policy  cannot  be  chang- 
ed. Almost  every  man  says  he  is  ready  for  eman- 
cipation in  ease  the  war  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
successful  end  without  it.  If  the  Republic  or  sla- 
very has  got  to  go  to  the  wall,  they  say,  Jet  slavery 
go.  They  refuse,  however,  to  admit  the  emergency. 
Probably  the  Admin istration  now  does  the  same. 
Very  well;  the  question  is  one  of  opinion  and  fact. 
We  don't  deny  that  possibly  the  rebellion  may  be 
crushed  without  freeing  the  negroes.  But  we  are 
and  always  h'ave  been  for  a  short  war.  The  present 
condition  of  afi'airs  doubtless  has  its  charms  tor  con- 
tractors and  adventurers;  but  the  people,  especially 
the  business  community,  prefer  a  condition  of  peace, 
and  will  demand  that  the  rebels  shall  be  put  down 
as  speedily  and  as  effectually  as  possible.  If  eman- 
cipation is  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  way,  the 
people  will  sooner  or  later  find  it  out.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  or  the  present  position  of  the 
Administration  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  its 
modification  of  Gen.  Fremont's  proclamation  is  any- 
thing more  than  an  indication  of  its  policy  toward 
Kentucky ;  perhaps  its  temporary  policy  there.  It 
is  obliged  to  deal  with  questions  as  they  arise,  and 
the  events  of  a  week  or  a  day  may  induce  or  compel 
a  sudden  and  absolute  change  of  ground.  Some 
new  aspect  of  the  contest,  some  new  disaster,  per- 
haps, may  precipitate  upon  us  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation for  immediate  solution  ;  and  the  New  York 
Herald  may  be  compelled  to  change  front  upon  it 
again  as  suddenly  as  it  has  done  within  the  last  two 
months.  The  history  of  this  war,  on  the  part  of  both 
Government  and  people,  is  little  more  than  a  record 
of  the  discovery  of  mistakes  and  the  rectification  of 
blunders.  Nbbody  is  to  blame.  The  press  which 
supposed  that  the  rebellion  was  a  mere  continuation 
of  the  system  of  bullying  by  which  the  South  had 
always  won  its  victories,  and  the  statesmen  wh 
fancied  it  could  be  quelled  by  patiently  waitini 
thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  were  equally  honest,  but 
have  been  proved  equally  mistaken. 

Among  the  most  pernicious  blunders  which  have 
embarrassed  our  warlike  operations,  has  been  the 
blunder  of  underrating  the  strength  of  the  rebels 
As  a  matter  of  course,  we  have  overrated  the 
strength  of  the  loyal  States.  In  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  Confederate  States,  we  have  regard- 
ed slaves  as  an  element  of  weakness,  assuming  the 
-truth  of  the  old  adage,  "so  many  slaves,  so  many 
enemies,"  and  forgetting  that  they  can  never  be  the 
enemies  of  their  masters  until  they  are  treated 
friends  by  us;  that  at  best,  in  their  present  position, 
they  are  but  neutrals,  and  as  such,  an  element  of 
neither  weakness  nor  strength  to  the  enemy ;  and 
that,  from  the  moment  that  our  refusal  to  recognize 
them  as  allies,  or  the  desperate  necessities  of  the  re- 
bellion, compels  the  Confederate  Government  to  ap- 
peal to  them  for  help,  slavery  becomes  an  element  of 
positive  and  terrible  strength. 

By  a  table  prepared  for  the  American  Almam 
of  1861,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Census,  it  appears  that  the  free  population  of  all  the 
States,  not  including  the  District  of  Columbia  or  tin 
Territories,  was,  in  1860,  27,280,070.  Of  this  num 
ber,  the  free  States  had  18,831,329;  the  slave 
States^  8,448,741.  The  entire  slave  population  was 
3,990,765.  Counting  the  slaves  as  neutral,  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  sections,  without  estimating 
the  difference  as  to  the  means  and  appliances  of  war, 
is  represented  by  their  i'vee  populations  respectively, 
viz.:  as  18  S-10  to  8  4-10.  Adding  the  slaves  to  the 
free  population  of  the  South,  either  as  laborers,  sup- 
porting the  whites,  or  as  combatants  (and  they  are 
already  acting  in  the  former  capacity,  and  sooner  or 
later  will  be  in  both,)  and  the  relative  proportions 
are  as  18  8-10  to  12  4-10.  Adding  the  slaves  to  the 
population  of  the  North,  the  proportions  are  22  8-10 
to  8  4-10. 

Mr.  Hickman's  proposition  seemed  simple  and 
feasible.  Eighteen  millions  can  overpower  e: 
millions.  It  was  based  on  the  supposition  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  slaves.  This  is  a  delusion  now, 
and  will  prove  a  greater  and  more  fearful  delusion 
as  the  war  proceeds.  It  is  now  practically  eighteen 
millions  to  twelve  millions.  But  we  may  better  Mr. 
Hickman's  formula,  and  make  it  twenty-two  millions 
to  eight  millions,  or  thereabout,  if  we  please.  To 
one  complexion  or  the  other  it  must  come  at  last, 
However  anxious  our  Government  may  be  to  pro- 
tect the  Union  men  of  the  Border  States,  without 
requiring  anything  of  them  in  return,  except  that 
they  shall  allow  our  troops  to  guard  their  farms,  hen- 
roosts, and  slave-pens,  Jeff.  Davis  will  allow  no  neu- 
trality in  his  dominions.  This  war  will  tip-turn  the 
foundations  of  Southern  Society,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  must  take  part,  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  four  millions  of  irrepressible  Africans 
must  work  and  fight  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and, 
if  not  allowed  to  work  and  fight  for  -us,  they  will 
work  and  fight  against,  us. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  further  deductions  from 
Mr.  Kennedy's  tables.  Slaves  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  sixty  are  regarded  as  able-bodied,  for 
working  or  fighting.  There  were,  in  1850,  betweeu 
l  bese  ages,  815,425  male  slaves.  In  1860,  calculat- 
ing the  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  whole  slave  population,  there  wen 
1,019,281.  Every  one  of  these  men  is  now  at  work 
supporting  the  families  of  the  rebel  soldiers,  or  per- 
forming the  exhausting  labor  of  the  trenches  and 
the  drudgery  of  the  cani]i,  which  Northern  "mud- 
sills," in  our  armies,  have  to  do  for  themselves.  In 
Maryland,  there  are  22,000  of  these  able-bodied  male 
slaves.  There  were  in  Virginia,  in  1850,  121,564 
able-bodied  male  slaves:  to-day  there  arc  126,000, 
and  14,000  able-bodied  free  colored  men— 140,000 
men  helping  support  the  Rebel  armies,  if  not.  actually 
helping  to  constitute  the  Rebel  armies.  Supposing 
we  permitted  them  to  work  for  us  ?  or  supposing  we 
should  welcome  them  within  our  lines,  instead  of 
sending  them  back  to  report  of  our  (lag  that.  it.  is  Hie 
emblem  of  oppression,  and  of  our  Ragle  ;  that  for  the 
poor  slave  Ins  bones  are  brass  and  his  feathers  arc 
iron  ?  How  long  in  such  a  case,  would  Beauregard 
Haunt  the  rattlesnake  Hag  in  sight  of  the  White 
House  ?  There  are  58JS22  of  the  same  class  in  Ken- 
tucky; 69,858  in  Tennessee;  and  in  both  states, 
4,100  able-bodied  free  colored  men.  Total,  in  both 
States,  126,000.  What?  Allies  or  enemies  ?  Every 
one  of  them  is  a    Union  man,  and,  if  we  choose  to 

have  him  so,  a  lighter  for  the  Union.  North  Caro- 
lina has  78,< of  the   same  class,  besides  5,000  free 

colored  men  ;  South  Carolina,  104,000  of  both  class- 
es; Georgia,  115,000;  Alabama,  111,800;  Mississip- 
pi, 1 2-1 ,000;  Louisiana,  09,100;  and  Missouri,  87,760. 

These  figures,  compile.]  with  care,  show  the  strength 
of  this  class  in  the  Border,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  States. 
On  which  side,  at  each  point  of  landing,  shall  this 
immense  force  fight  and  work  V      Ibid. 

I  |  ■  'flic  capture  of  the  New  fork  brig  Granada, 
by  the  privateer  Bailie,  off  Charleston,  adds  to  the 
apprehension  felt,  by  ship  owners  in  regard  to  these 
freebooters.  The  war  risk  was  not  inserted  in  the 
policy  of  the  Grenada,  so  she  is  a  total  loss. 


ST.  PATRICK  ON  SLAVERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Sin,— -In  your  article,  "  The  Clergy  on  War," 
many  were  pleased  to  sec  the  testimony  of  St. 
Ansclm  ot  the  eleventh  century.  Allow  me  to 
present  one  600  years  before  his,  an  authority  which 
our  Hibernian  friends  will  duly  appreciate,  and  xury 
justly  so.  The  venerable  apostle  of  Ireland  left 
but  two  well  authenticated  compositions,  and  one  of 
these  was  really  a  tract  or  a  general  epistle  against 
slavery.     The  occasion  of  it  was  this:— 

Coroticns,  a  British  chieftain,  though  professing 
Christianity,  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  carried  off,  and  sold  to  the  Picte,  a  number 
of  converts  whom  St.  Patrick  had  recently  baptized. 
lie  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  slave- 
dealer,  requiring  that  he  should  instantly  release  the 
captives  and  return  (hem  home.  Tin;  requisition, 
however,  was  treated  with  neglect  or  contempt; 
whereupon  St.  Patrick,  styling  himself  a  "Bishop, 
and  established  in  Ireland,"  thus  proclaimed: — "To 
all  that  fear  God — these  marauders  and  robbers  are 
excommunicated  and  estranged  from  Christ;  and  it 
is  not  lawful  to  show  them  "any  civility,  nor  to  eat 
or  drink  with  them,  nor  to  receive  their  offerings, 
until  they  have  sincerely  repented  and  made  atone- 
ment, and  liberated  those  servants  and  handmaids  of 
Christ."  And  he  further  required  all  the  faithful, 
into  whose  hands  this  epistle  might  fall,  "to  get  it 
and  read  it  before  the  people  everywhere,  and,  if 
possible,  to  Coroticus  himself,  and  communicate  it 
to  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  return  to 
God."  [Lanigan  Eccles.  Hist.  1.,  p.  297;  Moore's 
History  of  Ireland,  p.  118.]  D.  D.   V. 

Morrisania,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESS   OF  DESPOTISM. 

"It  being-  necessary  to  form  a  ticket  of  Electors, 
and  the  time  being  too  short  to  call  a  Convention  of 
the  people,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Richmond  edi- 
tors should  prepare  a  ticket,  thus  relieving  the  people 
of  the  trouble  of  making  selections.  The  ticket  thus 
formed  has  been  presented.  Among  the  names  we 
find  those  of  Win,  L.  Goggin  of  Bedford,  and  K.  T. 
Daniel  of  Richmond  ;  E.  H.  Eitzhugh  of  Ohio  countv  ; 
John  R.  Edmunds  of  Halifax,  and  C.  W.  Newton  "of 
Norfolk  City.  Every  district  in  the  State  is  em- 
braced in  this  editorial  report." 

The  above  precious  morsel  is  among  our  latest 
news  from  the  rebel  capital.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Russell,  in  some  of  his  earlier  letters,  told 
us  how  the  ruling  classes  of  the  South  had  resolved 
to  disfranchise  the  people,  when  their  slave  empire 
was  established.  We  did  not  expect  to  see  this  con- 
summation reached  so  quickly.  But  events  move 
rapidly,  in  these  fast  times.  Already  the  people  of 
the  South  begin  to  murmur  portentously  at  the  gross 
deception  that  has  been  put  upon  them.  Instead  of 
European  recognition,  a  prosperous  independence, 
and  plenty  of  free  niggers — they  begin  to  realize 
how  harshly  war  is  using  them,  and  how  dreary  the 
prospect  ahead.  Under  this  state  of  things,  with  a 
powerful  army  ready  to  overwhelm  in  front,  and 
vast  fleets  hovering  upon  their  flank,  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  intrust  the  sacred  right  of  suffrage  to 
the  deceived  and  discontented  masses.  The  rulers 
might,  by  such  a  course,  suddenly  find  their  king- 
dom falling  from  under  their  feet,  and  their  schemes 
of  towering  ambition  terminated  at  the  end  of  a 
dangling  cord.  So  the  aristocratic  editors  of  Rich- 
mond, by  order  of  the  leading  conspirators,  de- 
termine that  there  is  no  time  to  call  a  convention, 
and  therefore  proceed  to  put  an  electoral  ticket  in 
nomination  themselves,  which  the  people  are  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  go  through  the  form  of  ratify- 
ing. If'this  rebellion  last  much  longer,  the  com- 
mon people  may  find  that  they  are  no  longer  free 
American  citizens,  but  the  serfs  of  a  slaveholding 
oligarchy— and  the  ravings  of  Southern  rhetoricians, 
that  capital  should  own  its  labor,  may  be  by  them 
sadly  realized. — Tribune. 


Say  Nothing  About  Slavery.  Suppose  the 
Fugitive  States  had  absconded  upon  the  Tariff  ques- 
tion ?  Or  the  public  land  question  ?  Or  a  question 
of  Representative  apportionment  ?  Would  political 
justice,  or  even  political  expediency,  which  is  some- 
thing meaner,  have  demanded  of  us  anything  so  ir- 
rational as  debate  without  reference  or  allusion  to 
the  subject-matter  of  debate  ?  What  moralist  re- 
bukes a  sinner,  and  yet  spares  his  easily  besetting 
sin  ?  Slavery  has  seceded  ;  taken  up  arms ;  engaged 
in  a  wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion  ;  yet  slavery  is 
just  that  which  we  are  not  to  mention,  and  much 
less  discuss.  Thus  a  writer  in  a  New-England  news- 
paper, whose  eyes  are  in  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
complains  that  "  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South  are  to 
be  deluged  in  blood,  and  all  this  to  carry  out  the  one 
idea  of  Abolitionism."  Sagacious  censor !  Suppose 
we  reverse  his  proposition  and  say  that  "  the  fertile 
fields  of  the  South  are  to  be  deluged  in  blood,  and  all 
this  to  carry  out  the  one  idea  of  slavery."  Would 
not  this  be  as  near  the  truth,  and  perhaps  nearer? 
Why -will  not  these  "  O-no-we'll-never-mention-it" 
gentlemen  see  that  they  are  as  garrulous  about  slav- 
ery as  the  veriest  Immediate  Abolitionist  ? — Ibid. 


THE  QUAKERS  SUPPORTING  THE  WAR. 

The  Quakers  who  live  on  the  Maryland  western 
shore  and  in  the  neighboring  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  have  just  had  their  yearly  meeting,  and 
have  adopted  an  address  giving  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  the  following  advice  : — 

"In  the  present  condition  of  civil  society,  govern- 
ment is  indispensable  tor  the  security  of  lite  and  the 
preservation  of  property,  and,  therefore,  all  who  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  government  should  contribute  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  its  administration,  conducted 
in  such  way  as  those  selected  for  that  responsible  duty 
shall  think  it  right  and  proper  to  administer  it.  If 
every  one  were  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  those 
acts  only  which  he  approves,  the  government  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  anarchy  and  confusion,  with  all 
their  hurtful  consequences,  must  necessarily  ensue. 
There  would  be  a  great  difficulty,  too,  if  not  an  im- 
possibility, in  consistently  making  the  refusal,  inas- 
much as  duties  on  many  articles  in  use  are  laid  for 
precisely  the  same  object.  The  true  position  of 
Ericnds  in  the  civil  community  is,  to  be  quiet,  peace- 
able citizens,  under  whatever  government  is  estab- 
lished over  them,  cheerfully  obeying  all  laws  with 
which  they  can  conscientiously  comply ;  and  as  they 
are  found  to  do  this,  greater  respect  will  be  paid  to 
their  scruples  for  non-compliance  with  those  laws 
which  they  cannot  obey,  and  against  which  the 
grounds  of  their  testimony  can  be  made  more  obvious- 
ly manifest." 


STILL  ANOTHER  SLAVER. 
One  after  another  the  masters  and  mates  who  have 
been  most  actively  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  from 
this  port  have  been  captured  and  confined  by  Mar- 
shal Murray.  Time  was  when  it  was  the  rarest  thing 
in  the  world  thata  slaver  was  taken,  but  with  Ryn- 
ders  that  state  of  things  passed  away,  and  now  hardly 
a  week  passes  without  the  arrest  of  some  of  these  pi- 
ratical gentry.  On  Sunday,  William  Garnett,  mate 
of  the  slaver  Buckeye,  was  arrested  by  Deputy  Mar- 
shal Anderson,  on  warrants  issued  in  the  usual  way. 
Mr.  Murray  has  been  in  search  of  this  culprit  for  more 
than  a  month,  but  without  success,  until  the  officer 
chanced  to  meet  him  as  he  was  crossing  one  of  the 
ferries  to  Brooklyn.  On  being  taken  to  Police  Head- 
quarters, he  was  confronted  with  the  United  States 
Marshal.  Garnet  tasked,  in  the  most  innocent  maimer 
possible,  on  what  charge  he  hail  been  arrested.  And 
When  asked  if  be  was  not  the  mate  of  the  Buckeye, 
be  blandly  replied  that  he  did  not  know  l  lie  re  was 
any  such  vessel.  "Ah!"  said  the  Marshal,  "that  is 
really  unfortunate  ;  hut  perhaps  our  course  of  treat- 
ment lor  a  few  days  will  refresh  your  memory.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  1  notice,  that  you  slaver  chape  have 

very  short  memories.  Several,  however,  have  won- 
derfully improved  in  this  respect  after  two  or  three 
days  of  Dr.  Suttonis  treatment."  So  Mr,  Garnett, 
like  many  oilier  precious  gems,  was  locked  up  secure- 
ly tor  safe-keeping.  Yesterday  morning  he  bad  a 
glimmering  recollection  that  there  was  such  a  vessel  as 
the  Buckeye;  hut  as  to  his  having  been  mate  a-hoanl, 
thai  was  all  misty  and  confused.  Perhaps  by  this  day 
week — or  say,  for  instance,  when  he  sees  the  half- 
do/cn  witnesses  the  Marshal  has  to  ccniVoni  him 
Willi — his  former  official  connection  with  the  vessel  in 
question   maybe   more  clearly  .defined   in    his  mind. 

The  Buckeye  cleared  from  this  pori  for  one  of  the 

West  India  islands,  lint  en  route  slipped  over  to  the 
coast  of  Africa — which  lay  too  hamly  to  resist  the 
chance— and  got  a  lull  cargo  of  negroes,  which  was 
safely  disposed  of  to  Cuban  speculators.  Her  Cap- 
tain— the  man  Booth,  who  was  recently  arrested,  and 
is  now  being  examined— came  hack  to  New  York  with 

a  clear  conscience  anil  a  pocket  lull  o!  money,  neither 
<»f  which,  unfortunately,  are  likely  t0  avail  him  in  his 
present  predicament 

The  Marshal  yesterday  arrested  fifteen  of  the  grew 
of  Hie  slaver  Nightingale,  on  board  the  storcshipRo 

lief,  i.\'  the  African  Squadron.  These  men  served  on 
(he  Nightingale,  and,  upon  her  seizure,  they  were  put 

on  the  storcship,  iiieir  places  being  supplied  by  a  prize 
crew.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Relief,  at  this  port,  they 
were  taken  into  custody,  and  arc  new  locked  up  for 
trial.— A'.  V.  Tributw,  Oct.  16. 


PARKER 
Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTY  DOLLARS. 

TniS  is  a  new  fitylo,  first  class,  double  thread,  Family 
Machine,  made  ami  lioeased  under  the  patents  of 
liuwe,  Wheolcr  &  Wilson,  and  GroverA  Baker,  and  IU 
construction  is  tin:  host  uombinution  of  tho  various  jja- 
l«nt«  owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  aad  the  patent!  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  Company.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver 
flledal  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Meolianiort'  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  the  hunt  finished  and  most  suhstautially 
made  Family  Machines  now  in  the  market. 

|5?"  Sales  iioom,  18tJ  "VYajshington  street. 

GEO.  E.  LEONARD,  Atjmt. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  done  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  18,  1801.  3m. 


IMPORTANT      TESTIMONY. 

Rqiort    of  the  Judges   of  the  last  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 
"Four  Pakkkh's  Sewing  Machinks.     This  Machine  is 
constructed  that  it  embraces  the  combinations  of  the  va- 
)us  patents  owned  and  used  by  Elias  Howe,   Jr.,  Wheeler 
Wilson,  and  Orover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pay 
tribute.     These,    together    with    Parker's    improvements, 
make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.     They  are  sold  from  $40  to 
$120  each.     They  are   very   perfect    in  their  mechanism, 
being   adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,   in  such  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  get  deranged.     The    feed,  which 
s  a  very  essential  point  in  a  good  Machine,  is  simple,  pos- 
tive  and  complete.     The  apparatus  for  guaging  the  length 
of  stitch  is  very  simple  and  effective.     Tho  tension,  as  well 
as  other  parts,  is  woll  arranged.    There  is  another  feature 
which  strikes  your  committee  favorably,    viz  :  there   is  no 
wheel  below  the  table  between  the  standards,    to   come   in 
contact  with   the  dress    of  the  operator,  and  therefore  no 
danger  from  oil    or  dirt.     This  machine  makes  the  double 
lock-stitch,  but  is  so  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridge  upon 
tho    back   quite  flat   and  smooth,    doing  away,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  the  objection  sometimes  urged   on   that  ac- 
count." 


ST.  MARY'S  LAKE 

WATER-CURE 


OPENED  BY 

H.   A.  PETEEMAN, 


M.  D. 


THE  Proprietors  of  this  Institution  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  invalids  of  Michigan  and  its  neighbor- 
ing States,  that  they  have  opened  their  WATER-CL'KE  at 
St.  Mary's  Lake,  and  are  now  in  readiness  to  receive  pa- 
tients. 

This  Institution  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  pleasant  locations  in  the  State,  on  the  banks  of  a 
beantirul  iittle  lake,  four  miles  North  of  the  City  of  Bat- 
tle Creek. 

The  buildings  aro  new,  commodious,  and  furnished  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  invalids.  The  bath-rooms 
are  large,  and  fitted  up  with  hot,  cold,  vapor,  chemical, 
and  electrical  baths. 

The  lake,  whose  waters  aro  as  clear  and  soft  as  those  of— 
a  spring  from  the  granite  mountain's  base,  is  well  supplied 
with  boats  and  bath-houses.     No  more  beautiful  fresh  wa- 
ter bathing  can  be  found  in  any  land. 

Several  hundred  aeres  of  the  grand  Old  Oak  Forest,  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  lake,    have  been  reserved  for 

The  afflicted,  requiring  surgical  treatment",  will  find  this 
a  most  desirable  establish  men  t,  where  they  can  be  placed 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  bear  an  operation,  and  re- 
ceive the  best  of  eare  afterwards. 

Particular  attention  given  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  Eye.  All  operations  performed  that  warrant  a  prospect 
of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind.  Our  treatment  lor  Cata- 
ract is  entirely  new,  and  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto 
known. 

A  supply  of  beautiful  Artificial  Eyes  kept  constantly  on 
hand. 

Paralysis,  and  every  variety  of  Nervous  and  Chronic 
diseases,  will  bo  treated. 

The  Ladies'  Department  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Peterman,  whose  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the- 
diseases  incident  to  the  female  constitution  renders  ber 
treatment  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  physician  now  prac- 
tising in  that  department  of  the  medical  profession. 

There  will  be  a  competent  Music  Teacher  in  attendance, 
to  give  instruction  in  Piano,  Guitar,  and  Vocal  Music,  to 
sueh  as  may  wish  to  take  medical  treatment  and  pursue  the 
study  of  Music  at  the  same  tine.  For  such,  this  will  be 
found  a  most  desirable  location,  where  the  mental  and 
physical  systems  may  both  be  dev^>ped  ;  the  one  ite~The' 
music  room,  the  other  in  rambling  through  the  leafy 
woods,  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  in  boat-rowing,  than  which 
no  better  exercise  can    be  found. 

We  intend,  with  the  aid  of  competent  help  in  every  de- 
partment, to  make  this  Cdbe  the  invalid's  Home,  as  well 
as  a  place  for  medical  treatment. 

Those  coming  as  patients  should  furnish  themselves  with 
two  comfortables,  two  linen  or  cotton  packing  sheets,  ono 
woollen  blanket,  and  ono  half-dozen  bath  towels,  or  they 
can  be  furnished  by  the  Cure  at  fifty  cents  per  week  extra. 

TEKMS— From  §7  to  $10  per  week,  for  treatment,  board, 
&-C,  according  to   roomand  care. 

II.  F.  PETERMAN,   M.  D., 
Mks.  S.   A.   PETERMAN,  M.  D., 

Pkysicians  and  Proprietors, 
To  whom  all  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed.    Each 
communication,    to  insure    an    answer,    should    contain    a 
pus  t  a  go  stamp  for  return  letter. 

St.  Mary"s  Lake,  Michigan,  May  20,  1861.  J  21 


IMPHOVEMENT  IN 
Champooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 


W 


'WITHOUT     SMUTTING.' 


MADAME    0AKTEAUX    BAOTISTEB 

OULI)  inform  the  public  that  she  has  removed  from 


T2'.i  Washington  Street,  to 

No.    31  WINTER    STREET, 


where  she  will  attend  to  all  diseases  of  the  Hair. 

She  is  sure  to  cure  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  she  has 
for  many  years  made  the  hair  her  study,  and  is  sure  there 
are  none  to  excel  her  in  producing  a  now  growth  of  hair. 

Her  Restorative  differs  from  that  of  any  one  else,  being 
made  from  the  roots  and  herbs  of  the  forest. 

She  Champoos  with  a  bark  which  does  not  grow  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  hair  before 
using  the  Restorative,  and  will  prevent  tho  hair  from 
turning  grey. 

She  also  has  another  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natn- 
ral  color  in  nearly  all  cases.  She  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of 
ber  Restoratives  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  thej  are  used 
in  every  city  in  the  country.  They  arc  also  packed  for  her 
customers  to  take  to  Europe  with  them,  enough  to  last  two 
or  three  years,  as  they  often  say  they  can  get  nothing 
abroad  like  them. 

MADAME    CAETEAUX  BANNISTEH, 
No.  31  "Winter  Street,   Boston. 


The  Herald  of  Progress, 

ANDREW  JACKSON  DAVIS,  EDITOR. 

COSMOPOLITAN  in  every  department  of  knowledge; 
its  crystallized  thoughts  aro  intended  ti-  furnish  a 
beacon  light  for  the  future.  Ite  columns  are  open  to 
ooitnnunioationa  upon  every  subject.  Its  work  is,  to  eul- 
vate  the  mind,  and  to  add  to  man's  material  comforts.  Pais 
tieuiar  attention  is  given  to  the  department  of  Health, 
with  new  and  progressed  methods  of  treating  disease,  by 
tho  Editor.  Devoted  to  no  sect,  belonging  to  uopaity, 
not  given  to  ONE  IDEA,  it  presents  itself  to  a  liberal-* 
mindcil  community,  mid  asks  their  co-operation. 

The  IJeratd  of  Progress  is  published  every  ,-aturday,  on 
a  double  folio  of  eight  pages,  for  two  dollars  per  annum, 
or  one  dollar  for  sis  mouths,  in  advance.  Specimen  copies 
forwarded  gratis.  Address,  A.  J.  DAVIS  .i  CO.,  ".:, 
Ciuinl  street,  New  York.  April  10. 


JUST   PUBLISHED, 

And  for  sale  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Office,   2SU    FTosAtM- 

ton   Street, 

AN  elaborate  Work,  entitled  "  Relation  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Hoard   of  Commissioners   for  Kiit-ipi    Missions   to 

Slaicry.     liy  t'lmuios  K.  Whipple," — a  Folatne  of  nearly 
260  pages.     In  cloth,  ;J7  cents — in  paper  oeren 

Aug.  lit). 


Diseases   of  Women  and  Children. 


YYM.  STMINGTON  BROWN,  M.  D„  ami 
Mils.    MAIUIAKKT    li.    BROW  N       I 

n.W'l'l  opened  an  offiee    at    -Ti    Washington   Siroet, 
Boston,  and  will  devote  special  attention  to    tho 

ii'iiiini'iit  of  the  iiboio  diseases. 

Office  Hours,  from  1".  \.  «..  to  t,  p  u. 

Ho.-ion,  Ooa  i,  1861.  :\m       ^ 

TRANSIENT  BOARDERS. 

rilllK  subscriber  has  just  opened  house  No. ::  Myrtle  st 

1    for  the  accommodation  ol  transient  Boarders.    The!  o 

oation  ii  e  pleasant  one.  within  :i  tow  minutes'  (talk  el  the 

stoenem]  portions  of  the  oity.    Birerv  exertion  Bill  he 

made  lot  the  oomiort  of  those  who  inav  favor  the  bouse 
with  a  oall.     Rooms  [uiraishod  with    or    withou 
lYnus  moderate. 
Boston,  .'an.  7.  P.    N  i'v. 


j .  n .  s  u  \  s  i  r 


1. 1  wOri  i.  <■.  lis  i,..'i*M   1 1. 


MS  H  E     LIBERA T OH 

—  IS    PUBLISHER  — 

EYEKY  FRIDAY  MOBHIHG, 

—  AT  — 
221    WASHINGTON   STREET,   BOOM   No.   G. 


110BEKT  F.  WAULCUT,  Ghnbsal  Agent. 


EEP"  TERMS  — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  por  ivnmim, 
in  advance. 

E^"Five  copies  will  bo  sent  to  ono  address  for  ten 
dollars,  if  payment  bo  made  in  advance. 

[j5f  All  remittances  are  to  be  made,  and  all  letters  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  paper  are  to  bo 
directed  (post  pair)  to  the  General  Agent. 

(3P  Advertisements  inserted  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per 
lino. 

j^"  Tho  Agents  of  the  Ameriean,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Michigan  Anti-Slavery  Societies  aro 
authorised  to  receive  subscriptions  for  The  Liberator. 

|Tjjp  The  following  gentlemen  constitute  tho  Financial 
Committee,  but  aro  not  responsible  for  any  debts  of  tho 
paper,  viz  : — Francis  Jackson,  Edmund  Qoiscr,  Edmusd 
Jackson,  and  Wendell   Phillips. 


WM.  LLOYD  GAEEISON,  Editor. 


The  United   States  Constitution   is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 

0T  "  What  order  of  men  under  tho  most  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  moist  aristocratic  of  republic*,  was  ever 
Enrested  with  Much  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tho  separate  and  exclusive  representation"  of  loss  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  fcbfa  ffi>U»j 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  the  owner-:  of  omi 
Bpecios  of  property  concentrated  in  the  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  thtf 
twenty-six  States  of  tho  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tho  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  over  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
tho  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it— 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation— a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  tho  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  tho  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  tho  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— Joun  Quincy  Adams. 
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[From  the  Boston  Post.] 

THE  NATIONAL  PLATFOKM  I 

FTJBP08ES  OF   THE  WAR. 

Congress,  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  passed  the 
following  resolution,  which  expresses  the  voice  of  the 
Nation,  and  is  the  true  standard  of  loyalty : — 

"That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the 
Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against  the  Constitu- 
tional Government,  and  in  arms  around  the  Capital; 
that  in  this  National  emergency,  Congress,  banishing 
all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recol- 
lect only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country  ;  that  this 
war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of  op- 
pression, or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjuga- 
tion, or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States, 
but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the 
dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States 
unimpaired  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are 
accomplished,  the  war  ought  to  cease." 

The  ultra  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North  begin  to 
show  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  Liberator 
and  Anti-Slan-.ry  Standard  do  not  disguise  their  con- 
tempt for  the  present  Administration  ;  and  papers  like 
the  New  York  Independent,  the  Tribune,  the  Times,  and 
others,  follow  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  behind. 
There  is  a  host  of  them  that  show  that  only  the  op- 
portunity is  needed  for  them  to  speak  as  they  never 
before  have. — Newburyport  Herald. 

It  is  the  conduct  of  these  men  and  presses  which 
has  done  as  much  to  involve  our  country  in  its  pres- 
ent difficulties  as  the  action  of  Southern  rebels ;  and 
the  traitorous  language  of  the  Boston  Liberator. every 
Week —  of  Phillips,   whenever  he  speaks,    and  of 
Sumner  and  all  others  of  their  ilk,  is  as  Revolution- 
ary, politically  demoralizing,  and  tends  as  directly 
to  involve  the  nation  in  general  anarchy,  as  any  ut- 
tered South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.    The  brazen 
declaration  of  the  Boston  Liberator  which  has  stood 
at  the  head  of  ks  column  for  years  and  years  in 
large  and  conspicuous  type,  that  "  The  United  Slates 
Constitution  is  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  hell,"  is  a  constant  insult  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  ajAinfamous  libel  upon  the 
_achiftvcrs  of  our  nation^mdependence,  and  a  daring 
andi^solent  invitaffe*  and  -encouragement  to  the 
sedition  which  "is  now  cursing  our  land  with  misery, 
oppressing  it  with  sorrow.     We  were  told  by  this 
class  of  men  when  the  consequences  of  their  conduct 
were  predicted  many  years  ago,  that  the  Union  was 
in  no  danger — civil  conflict  was  impossible — the  first 
indication°of  violent  revolt  would  be  repressed  by 
overwhelming  power  —  the   social   intercourse  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  reciprocity  of  trade  were 
mere  bagatelles — the  negro,  the  negro  was  all.  that 
■was  worthy  of  consideration,— that  it  was  our  duty 
to  regulate  tiie  domestic  institutions  of  our  neigh- 
bors— the  morals  of  our  companion  were  the  subjects, 
that  lay  upon  our  consciences,  not  our  own  short 
comings, — we  had  but  to  revile  our  fellow-men  to 
gain  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  secure  a  political 
millennium.    These  were  the  promises  made  by  those 
whose  action  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  overshadowing  calamity  now  upon  us — who  have 
obliged  us  to  cover,  our  peaceful  hills  with  armed 
men,  our  fertile  valleys  with  the  weapons  of  death, 
and  to  color  our  rivers  with  blood— who  have  taken 
from  the  laborer  his  employment,  the  merchant  his 
mart  of  trade,  and  imposed  upon  the  whole  people 
a  burden  of  debt  and  taxation  which  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  sweat  of  their  children.     Shall  the 
councils  of  such  demagogues  be  listened  to  longer  ? 
Shall  the  incendiaries  who  have  applied  the  torch  to 
the  fabric  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers  be  suffered 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  threatens  to  consume 
all,  and  no  remonstrance  be  offered  ?     Will  it  be 
permitted  that  the  arm  of  the  Government  shall  be 
palsied  by  the  dictation  of  the  authors  of  the  mis- 
chief ?     No,  no  ;  unless  the  American  people  are  be- 
reft of  reason,  and  are  doomed  to  destruction.     Then 
let  the  public  voice  be  uttered  with  a  significance 
that  shall  admit  of  no  doubt  of  its  earnestness,  in 
condemnation — aye,  execration — of  all  who  would 
render  this  war  anything  but  a  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  a  restoration  of  the 
Government — of  all  who  refuse  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  effort  to  save  his  country  in  the  manner 
Congress  has  directed,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
own  conscience  and  honest  patriotism. — Post. 


dered  his  musket  to  emancipate  the  slave,  or  to 
terfere  in  the  relations  of  the  master  towards  his 
slave,  and  he  will  answer,  No.  He  will  tell  you 
that  his  purpose  is  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple under  the  Constitution,  and  not  to  wrong  the 
people  by  violating  their  rights. 

And  I  tell  you  here,  to-night,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  South  only  need  to  be  con- 
vinced that  equality  of  rights  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  battles  arc  to  be  fought,  and  they  will 
rally  once  more  under  the  '  Star- Spangled  Banner,' 
and  unite  in  the  overthrow  of  the  desperate  and 
unprincipled  leaders  who  have  hurried  them  into 
rebellion  to  gratify  their  selfish  and  mean  ambition." 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wolfe  confirm  the  views 
which  we  have  expressed  so  frequently.  We  have 
as  great  an  enemy  in  abolitionism  at  the  North  as 
in  sccessionism  at  the  South. 

Let  us  heed  the  warning  from  Kentucky  thus 
given.  "  Sooner  or  later,  their  mad  career  will  drive 
the  men  of  the  slaveholding  States  into  one  united  ef- 
fort to  overthrow  the  Government,  which  should  encir- 
cle, in  its  maternal  arms,  all  the  citizens  of  the  Great 
Republic." — Journal  of  Commerce. 


aid  enlistments,  or  to  support  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  at-  j  soldier,  as  I  have  done,  and  ask  him  if  he  has  shod- 
tempt  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  restore  the 
Government  and  the  Union  to  their  former  suprem- 
acy ?  Not  at  all;  but  we  find  them  laboring  to 
paralyze  the  national  power  by  exciting  dissension 
among  citizens  of  the  loyal  States,  and  chilling  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  country  by  trying  to  convert 
the  war  from  its  only  justifiable  purpose — the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution — to  an  unlaw- 
ful crusade  against  State  institutions  I  This  they 
know,  if  successful,  must  result  in  separation  and 
revolution— in  a  total  destruction  of  our  present 
form  of  government ;  yet  they  persevere  in  their 
unholy  work,  and  laugh  like  fiends  at  the  woe  and 
bloodshed  they  provoke.  It  is  cowardly  wicked  to 
attempt  to  evade  the  issue :  the  Administration 
seeks  to  restore  the  Constitution  in  all  its  functions 
— the  Sumner  emancipationists  to  overthrow  it.  It 
is  the  worst  of  treason  to  dodge  the  question.  Let 
every  man  take  his  position  for  or  against  the  Con- 
stitution,— for  or  against  the  Administration.  The 
hour  is  rapidly  approaching  when,  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts, our  lives,  our  property,  the  safety  of  our 
families  and  all  that  is  dearest  to  man's  heart  will  be 
put  in  imminent  jeopardy  by  such  demagogues—- 
such  intriguing  aspirants  and  traitors  to  the  public 
peace  as  are  striving  to  substitute  for  the  Govern- 
ment bequeathed  to  us  by  the  achievers  of  our  inde- 
pendence, an  Utopia  conceived  by  sickly  brains  and 
urc-ed  by  corrupt  hearts.  We  repeat — let  the  line 
be°distinctly  drawn — let  those  who  do  not  approve 
of  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  this  war  take 
their  stand  as  a  distinct  body,  and  those  who  sustain 
it  gather  beneath  the  folds  of  the  glorious  banner  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  weakest  be  forced  to  the 
wall.  If  Mr.  Sumner  and  Win.  Lloyd  Garrison  are 
the  true  exponents  of  Massachusetts'  sentiments,  let 
the  country  know  it;  if  they  utter  the  opinions  of 
only  a  meagre  minority,  it  is  essentia!  to  the  politi- 
cal health  of  the  State  that  that  fact  should  be  es- 
tablished beyond  equivocation.  Do  not  permit  them 
to  dodge  behind  one  party  organization  and  then 
another,  but  wherever  they  are,  draw  them  forth : 
let  those  who  believe  in  them  follow  them,  and  those 
who  do  not  cast  them  out.  The  stench  is  becoming 
rank— fumigation  must  take  place,  or  political  rot- 
tenness will  sink  the  State  into  an  untimely  grave. 
Mr.  Sumner's  Cologne  bottles  are  not  the  weapons 
with  which  the  approaching  contest  is  to  be  waged ; 
nor  the  vituperative  rhodomontades  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
nor  the  slang  of  Mr.  Bird,  nor  the  smooth,  hypo- 
critical cant  of  Mr.  Boutwell — but  men  of  action- 
serious,  patriotic,  decisive  action,  must  prostrate  the 
power  of  mouthing  revolutionists,  or  surrender  the 
Government  into  the  hands  of  those  who  strive  for 
its  destruction.  Tue  suoner  the  decision  is  made, 
the  better,  and  then  we  shall  know  whether  this  is  a 
war  for  the  benefit  of  white  men  or  negroes — thirty 
millions  of  people  or  four. —  Boston  Post. 


OUE   PEESENT   DANGER. 


purposes  of  emancipation.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  contest  was  not  entered  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  recent  events  show  that  our  people  are 
BOt  now  prepared  for  its  adoption.  But  the  coun- 
try does  demand  it  as  a  military  necessity.  It  will 
insist,  in  tones  increasingly  emphatic,  that  slavery 
shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  crushing  the  rebellion. 
It  will  imperatively  require  of  our  rulers  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Generals  of  our  army,  that  they 
shall  strike  the  accursed  institution,  even,  if  neces- 
sary, out  of  existence,  while  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  government  in  the 
land.  Common  sense  and  ordinary  military  precau- 
tion require  this  at  our  hands.  The  opposite  course 
is  pregnant  with  defeat  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
fruitful  of  disaster  in  the  past.  This  thing  cannot 
be  too  strongiy  urged  home  on  men's  consideration. 
It  is  time  that  the  craven,  cowardly  war  which  has 
been  pursued  against  Mr.  Sumner  and  a  few  others, 
whose  chiefest  fault  is  that  they  are  too  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  of  the  country,  should  cease.  All  the 
censure  we  have  should  be  brought  to'  bear  upon 
those  men  who  are  asking  quarter  and  consideration 
for  the  institution  which  is  the  obviously  vulnerable 
point  of  the  traitors,  and  a  blow  at  which  is  certain 
at  once  immeasurably  to  advance  the  progress  of 
our  arms. — Norfolk  County  Journal. 


HOW  WILL   IT  END? 

BY   J.   M.    BACON. 


IS   THIS  DISUNION? 

The  signs  are  that  the  Government  ia  not  strong 
enough  to  save  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save 
Blavery. — Mr.  Sumner,  at  the  "  Fraternity." 

Taken  simply  by  itself,  though  cowardly  and  false 
in  the  extreme,  this  might  pass  for  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinion;  and  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
it  would  not  be  of  much  account.  But  considered 
in  connection  with  the  other  sentiments  uttered  by 
him,  it  exhibits  the  real  disunionism  which  prompts 
all  his  rhetorical  outpourings.  Within  a  certain 
circle,  Mr.  Sumner  is  doing  as  much  mischief  as  any 
traitor  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. — Courier. 

Charles  Sumner  says  that  Government  ia  not 
strong  enough  to  save  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion." So  say  the  secessionists,  and  they  have  adopt- 
ed a  new  constitution,  and  if  the  loyal  States  will 
adopt  it  also,  they  will  then  allow  the  Union  may 
be  restored.  Garrison,  who  denounces  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  covenant  with  death,  sits  by  the  side  of 
Sumner,  listens  to  his  denunciation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, applauds  his  sentiments,  and  unites  with  him 
in  his  opposition  to  President  Lincoln's  efforts  to 
restore  the  Union  by  preserving  the  Constitution. 
Boutwell,  who  has  belonged  to,  and  deserted  from, 
all  parties— the  slipperiest  politician  in  Massachu- 
setts—  says  "ditto"  to  Sumner;  while  Clailin  — 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee;  the 
man  who  invited  Sumner  to  make  his  abolition 
speech  at  Worcester,  and  who  has  since  been  re- 
elected Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee— sits  "cheek  by  jowl"  with  Phillips,  Garrison, 
Boutwell,  and  other  anti-constitutionahsts,  oxpress- 
ino-  his  delight    at    Sumner's   denunciation  of  our 


present  form  of  Government  and  his  advocacy  of 
revolution.  Here  is  where  these  men  are  leading 
the  people  of  Massachusetts— into  opposition  to  the 
Constitution,  to  the  Administration,  to  the  policy 
declared  by  Congress;  into  revolution  and  anarchy 
upon  the  soil  of  the  old  Bay  State  1  Such  conduct 
is  infamous— the  design  of  such  a  conspiracy  is  be- 
yond tolerance,  and  should  receive  the  severest 
practical  rebuke  loyal  citizens  are  capable  of  deal 
ing.  What  do  these  men  do  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  perilous  condition  it  is  now  in?  Do  they 
furnish  money  or  men?  Has  Phillips,  or  BoutWCU, 
or  Garrison,  or  Clalliu,  or   Sumner,  raised  a  hand  to 


A  GOOD  UNION  SPEECH. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Wolfe  addressed  a  mass  meeting 
at  Cooper  Institute,  on  Monday  night.  Mr.  Wolfe 
is  a  Kentuckian,  and  was  received  by  the  audience 
with  shouts  of  applause,  indicating  the  delight  with 
which  New  York  welcomes  a  man  from  Kentucky, 
on  the  Union  platform.  Mr.  Wolfe  addressed  the 
immense  assembly  as  a  representative  of  the  Union 
men  of  that  gallant  State,  now  engaged  in  the  bit- 
terest portion  of  the  conflict,  around  their  own 
homes.  We  find  in  a  morning  paper  a  report  of 
the  speech,  evidently  revised  by  Mr.  Wolfe. 

The  remarks  of  such  a  man  on  such  an  occasion 
are  worthy  of  profound  regard.  His  is  no  idle  po- 
litical harangue.  The  meeting  which  he  addressed 
wag  called  to  ratify  local  nominations  for  office,  and 
he  had  no  personal  interest  to  serve,  no  political 
clap-trap  to  exert.  His  speech  is  national  in  its 
character,  and  addressed  to  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
Stating  the  origin  of  the  war,  he  says: — 

"  I  will  not  exhaust  your  patience  by  tracing  mi- 
nutely the  causes  which  have  led  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  very  verge  of  self-destruction.  Fa- 
naticism has  contributed'  her  share.  The  graceless 
zealot,  urged  on  by  false  philanthropy,  sought  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  at  the  expense  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  white  man.  The  advocates  of  aboli- 
tion should  lay  their  faces  in  the  very  dust.  It  is  to 
them  that  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  country.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  a 
rational  and  reflecting  mind,  that  a  class  of  men 
should  exist  in  this  enlightened  age,  whose  vocation 
seems  to  be  to  pull  down  everything  which  wisdom 
established.  They  may  rest  assured  that  their  doc- 
trines and  their  labors  can  result  in  no  good  to  our 
country.  Sooner  or  later,  their  mad  career  will 
drive  the  men  of  the  slaveholding  States  into  one 
united  effort  to  overthrow  the  Government — a  Gov- 
ernment which  should  encircle  in  its  maternal  arms 
all  the  citizens  of  the  great  Republic.  But  if  the 
abolitionist  is  the  dire  enemy  of  our  institutions,  so 
is  the  secessionist.  His  is  a  heresy,  which  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  the  nation  has  united  in  condemn- 
ing. Secession  is  a  principle  which  is  at  war  with 
all  good  government;  it  is  the  prolific  source  of 
every  evil  with  which  society  could  be  possibly 
afflicted.  War,  murder,  rapine,  robbery,  arson,  in 
short,  every  crime  known  in  civil  society,  are  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  that  horrible  heresy." 

He  states  the  views  of  Union  men  in  Kentucky, 
which  he  may  be  supposed  to  know,  as  the  only 
views  on  which  we  can  expect  to  retain  that  brave 
old  State  in  the  Union: — 

"  Kentucky  has  proposed  terms  of  peace.  They 
were  rejected — and  pity  it  is  'tis  so.  The  guaran- 
tees of  'slave  property  which  she  proposed  are  rea- 
sonable, and  they  will  be  insisted  upon  by  her. 
And  although  she  is  unshaken  in  her  fidelity  to  all 
her  constitutional  obligations,  she  will  never  consent 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  or  the 
Territories  shall  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  General  Government.  The  proclama- 
tion of  Premont,  emancipating  the  slaves,  would, 
probably,  have  lost  us  the  State,  if  the  President 
had  not  modified  it.  Kentucky  docs  not,  and  will 
not,  object  to  the  confiscation  of  slaves  or  any  other 
property,  owned  by  persons  in  rebellion  against  the 
Government,  but  she  will  never  consent  to  emanci- 
pation accompanying  confiscation.  I  have  thus 
spoken  frankly  and  freely." 

This  brief,  clear  and  definite  expression  of  the 
views  of  Kentuekians  who  dare  to  be  Union  men, 
where  it  is  something  to  boast  of,  and  where  it  costs 
something  to  call  one's  self  a  Union  man,  merits  the 
consideration  of  Northern  politicians  and  patriots. 
When  Kentucky  shall  have  driven  from  her  soil  the 
last  rebel  who  now  insults  her  loyalty,  what  will  the 
North  do  for  the  gallant  Union  men  of  Kentucky? 

As  a  Southern  man»Mr.  Wolfe's  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  Southern  mind  is  valuable.  He  re- 
marks : — 

"  1  have  stated  that  this  war  is  not  waged  for  tho 
emancipation  of  the  slave.  The.  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  representing  the  sentiment  of  the 
Don-slaveholding  States,  have  so  declared  it  by 
solemn  resolution.    Go  to  the  camp  of  the.  national 


We  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  or  anti-slavery  had  never  been  made 
to  divide  parties  in  our  land,  as  to  what  would  be 
the  present  position  of  our  Government  towards  the 
"  peculiar  institution."  It  would  be  recognized  at 
once  as  the  weakest  point  of  the  rebels,  our  assaults 
would  be  specially  directed  against  it,  and  he  would 
be  considered  either  a  traitor  or  a  fool  who  should 
suggest  the  showing  it  auy  special  favor. 

^K\\  that  is  asked  of  the  Administration  is  to  for- 
get party,  and  act  accordingly ;  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  people  of  this  land  is  to  support  the 
Government  by  acting  in  the  same  spirit.  This,  we 
believe,  is  what  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  wish, 
and  what  they  will  do,  if  they  are  not  befogged 
bamboozled,  and  cheated  of  their  purpose  by  par- 
tizan  leaders. 

A  great  hue-and-cry  has  been  lately  raised  against 
the  abolitionists,  which  has  been  joinedin  by  those 
who  should  be  in  better  business.  It  is  not  in  our 
province  to  apologize  for  the  eccentric  positions  or 
ultra  sentiments  of  this  class  of  men.  We  have 
never  been  in  sympathy  with  them  any  farther  than 
to  respect  and  admire  their  purity  of  purpose  and 
self-sacrificing  sincerity,  and  we  never  expect  to  be. 
But  we  do  say  that  the  clamor  against  them  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Government,  and  as  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  this  contest,  is  signally  unjust,  and  that 
the  real  clog  to  our  energies  and  neutralizcr  of  our 
efficiency  comes  from  another  and  an  opposite  quar- 
ter. The  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  of  every 
grade  of  sentiment,  have  shown  as  great  readiness 
to  forget  the  past,  in  our  present  peril,  as  has  any 
other  class  of  community.  That  we  are  not  now 
an  entirely  united  people,  is  far  from  being  their 
fault ;  and  for  the  small  accomplishment  of  our 
armies,  they  are  in  very  slight  degree  responsible. 

The  fact  is — and  it  may  as  well  at  once  be  told — 
that  we  have  reached  the  present  stage  of  our  con- 
test with  the  indifferent  success  which  has  attended 
our  movements,  chiefly  because  the  opponents  of  the 
anti-slavery  men  could  not  forget  their  prejudices, 
and  sacrifice  their  party  feeling.  We  state  this  in 
no  spirit  of  reproach.  We  know  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  the  rooted  ideas  of  our  past  life. 
We  recognize  freely  the  sincerity  of  these  men,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  ease  of  many  of  them, 
age  has  been  reached  when  convictions  become  too 
firmly  settled  to  be  rudely  eradicated.  But  a  re- 
gard for  truth  compels  us  to  say  that,  unknowingly 
and  undesignedly  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less 
really,  it  is  owing  to  their  hesitancy  .and  indecision, 
and  failure  to  forget  old  prejudices,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  that  we  are,  at  the  end  of  six 
months'  preparation,  with  the  outlay  of  $200,000,000, 
no  nearer  quelling  the  rebellion  than  we  are.  Let 
us  look  at  a  few  facts  in  this  connection. 

Recurring  to  the  remark  which  we  made  at  the 
outset,  we  say  again  that  slavery  is  the  most  vul- 
nerable point  of  our  enemy;  that,  political  preju- 
dice aside,  no  one  would  question  that  it  was  the 
point  to  be  struck  first,  and  to  be  struck  hardest. 
We  now  say,  in  addition,  that  it  is  the  single  point 
which  we  have  been  chary  in  attacking ;  that  it  is 
just  here  that  our  enemies  have  been  spared  from 
feeling  the  full  force  of  our  power;  and  that  this 
policy,  which  every  dictate  of  military  necessity 
condemns  as  an  insane  absurdity,  has  been  adopted 
in  deference  to  the  party  prejudices  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North. 

We  surely  need  offer  no  proof  of  this  last  state- 
ment. It  is  patent  upon  the  face  of  nearly  every 
newspaper  and  in  the  speech  of  nearly  every  public 
man  connected  with  this  class  in  the  country. 
There  are  noble  exceptions  in  the  persons  of  states- 
men like  Andrew  Johnson,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
and  Lewis  Cass,  and  we  hasten  to  put  these  names 
on  record ;  but  the  general  tone  is  an  endeavor  to 
keep  alive  the  old  pro-slavery  prejudice,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  counsel  tender  treatment  towards  the  pet 
institution  of  slavery. 

It  is  time  this  thing  should  stop,  and  that  these 
men  should  understand  that  it  is  their  own  preju- 
dices which  need  to  be  conquered  as  well  as  those 
of  the  abolitionists.  The  war  will  never  be  in  a 
way  to  come  to  an  end  till  they  realize  this  thing. 
We  may  fight  for  years,  and  our  capitalists  may 
pour  out  their  money  like  water — our  efforts  will  be 
fruitless,  our  treasure  will  be  spent  in  vain,  until  we 
have  thoroughly  learnt  this  lesson.  Our  enemy  is 
the  most  determined,  bitter,  and  vindictive  power 
ever  seen  in  arms  upon  our  continent.  lie  hatesus 
all  with  cordiality.  Abolitionist  and  conservative 
come  alike  under  the  ban  of  his  resentment.  The 
tenderness  which  the  latter  class  would  use  towards 
his  pet  institution  no  more  mollifies  his  wrath  than 
did  the  guns  which  our  craven  captain  threw  into 
Hatteraa  Inlet,  the  other  week,  appease  the  resent- 
ment of  his  captors.  There  is  but  ono  way  to  meet 
him,  and  this  is  with  hard  blows. 

When  wo  conclude  to  strike  hard  blows,— when 
we  give  the  enemy  to  understand  that  old  prejudices 
are  SO  far  forgcl.t:  n  th&t  w£-  eHU  :■■:■-' ■■'■■■  :■-  "it- ■-• 
quarter  nor  consideration  to  the  institution  of  sla- 
very while  it  is  in  arms  against  the  Government,  but 
that  every  slave  of  every  rebel  upon  whom  we  lay 
hands  shall  not  only  be  confiscated,  but  shall  bo 
used  to  put  down  the  rebellion, — then  wo  have 
taken  the  first  step  towards  Buccess.  Wc  leave  tho 
sphere  of  the  usefulness  of  liberated  contrabands  to 
indicate  itself  to  the  commanders  of  our  army. 
They  may  be  serviceable  as  guides,  or  a  far  larger 

class    may   be   employed   on   intronchnients,   or    for 

similar  purposes;  but  appropriated  and  used  they 

must  be,  and  thai,  will t  the  shade  of  a  scruple. 

We  do  not  ask  this  because  we  favor  a  war  for  the 


the  Administration  make  any  stand  against  its  other 
claims?  Indeed,  the  alacrity  and  "cheerfulness" 
with  which  this  point  was  given  up,  is  regarded*  as 
a  pledge  that  the  Administration  will,  to  the  last 
extremity,  stand  by  the  abomination;  and  it  is  a 
pledge  that  the  border  States  will  take  good  care 
ihallbe  fully  redeemed.  When  the  next  "adjust- 
ment" is  made,  the  good  faith  of  the  Administra- 
tion will  be  invoked  by  the  Holts  and  Prentices  and 
Carlisles  of  the  border  States,  to  make  good  their 
promises  to  the  Union  men  of  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  and  these  promises  amount  to  full 
protection  of  slavery  in  all  its  extreme  demands. 
To  yield,  the.  Administration  has  already  prepared 
the  way;  and  the  end  will  be  that  wc  have  fought, 
impoverished  the  country,  and  come  out  of  the  war 
saddled  with  the  Breckinridge  platform  and  in- 
terminable t&x&tion.—Indejyendent. 


The  most  casual  observer  of  the  progress  of  events 
during  the  inception  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
thus  far,  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  that  a  wide 
difference  exists  between  putting  down  rebellion 
and  securing  a  permanent  peace.  Enough  has 
been  developed  already  to  show  that  the  cause  of 
the  war  is  not  attracting  that  attention  which  is 
essential  to  secure  a  settlement  on  terms  that  will 
render  the  peace  enduring  and  perpetual.  Our 
leaders  and  people  are  so  anxious  to  get  out  of  this 
war  that  they  are  persistently  striving  to  bring  it  to 
a  close  without  inquiry  as  to  its  cause.  Nay,  worse ; 
they  are  striving  to  make  themselves  believe  that 
the  real  cause  ot  the  war  did  not  cause  it— striving 
to  cheat  themselves — to  believe  a  lie,  and  thus  to 
hush  up  present  difficulties  by  carefully  preserving, 
guarding,  protecting,  and  nursing  the  cause  which 
produced  them,  that  it  may  years  hence  bring  forth 
another  rebellion,  with  its  awful  horrors. 

There  is  indeed  a  feverish,  sensitive,  and  all-per- 
vading feeling  in  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
slavery  question  —  amounting  almost  to  universal 
conviction  that  it  is  the  parent  of  our  troubles. 
Slavery  is  an  exciting  question— a  more  exciting 
question  than  war.     War  can  be  talked  about,  writ- 
ten about,  discussed  in  every  way,  freely  and  fully, 
and  it  is  highly  patriotic  to  advocate  it,  and  more 
patriotic  to  enlist  in  it  and  fight  in  it;  but  it  is  very 
Imprudent  to  discuss  slavery,  not  to  say  vicious.     In 
all  high  quarters,  there  is  manifest  the  clearest  inten- 
tion to  avoid  it.     AVe  can  bombard  Hatteras,  storm 
the  masked  batteries  of  Bull  Run,  butt  our  brains 
out  against  Manassas,  meet  death  in  the  camp  or  in 
the  field,  but  we  cannot  march  up  and  confront 
lavery.     We  can  construe  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
liable   us  to  raise  armies   to  kill  our  "  Southern 
brethren,"  and  the  President  can  find  ample  author- 
ty,  or,  if  not  authority,  ample  excuse  for  taking  the 
iroperty   of  the   people   to  pay   the    expenses  of 
■utchering  the  rebels;  but  to  give  freedom  to  a 
lave  appals  him;  and  if,  under  the  necessities  of 
varfare,  the  thing  is  likely  to  be  done,  the  President 
uddenly  remembers  that  it  is  not  authorized  by 
iw,  and  he  "  most  cheerfully "  interposes  to  save 
,  he  law  from  violation,  and  the  master  from  loss. 

This  very  ticklishness  on  the  slavery  question, 
■vhen  we  are  so  comparatively  cool  and  moderate  on 
he  war  itself,  shows  at  once  how  fearfully  vital  is 
he  connection  between  it  and  the  war,  and  also  the 
lepth  of  the  conviction  of  the  people  that  such  is 
he  case. 
It  seems  as  though  we  are  willing  to  do  anything, 
nd  suffer  everything,  rather  than  allow  slaves  to 
become  free.  There  is  not  quite  so  much  squeam- 
ishness  about  depriving  the  master  of  the  use  of  his 
■  lave  as  there  is  in  allowing  the  slave  to  obtain  any 
advantage  out  of  it. 

The  ingenious  application  of  the  term  "contra- 
band" to  slaves  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  a  clever 
dodge  which  would  answer  the  end  of  weakening 
the  "master  without  freeing  the  slave  ;  but  it  proves  to 
be  comparatively  harmless  to  the  masters  as  a  body, 
and  stands  forth  to  the  world  a  confession  of  our 
cowardly  design  to  sneak  behind  a  paltry  subterfuge 
in  order  to  escape  doing  justice  to  the  race  which 
we  have  oppressed  and  trodden  under  foot.  We 
dare  not  do  justice.  We  dare  not  even  avow  our 
intention  to  do  justice.  We  dare  not  even  so  much 
as  allow  that  we  can  be  driven  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  emancipate  the  slaves,  who  are  now  cm- 
ployed  by  their  masters  in  running  the  bullets  which 
are  to  kill  our  sons  and  brothers.     Dare  we? 

Then  why  interpose  an  act  of  Congress? — why 
go  to  the  extreme  of  an  inference  to  construe  an 
act  of  Congress  to  mean  that  it  shall  not  be  done  ? 
Why  beat  about  for  shadows  of  excuses  to  prevent 
emancipation  from  being  accomplished  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  war?  All  other  "military  necessities" 
are  gladly  recognized,  and  speedily  made  available; 
but  this — the  greatest  necessity  of  all— the  very  key 
to  unlock  all  our  complications  —  thrust  into  the 
faces  of  our  ministers  and  generals  at  every  corner 
— they  dare  not  take  hold  of.     So  it  is. 

This  fear  of  meeting  squarely  the  issue  of  slavery 
which  is  so  squarely  presented  to  us,  and  the  desire 
to  postpone  the  settlement  of  iLto  some  future  time, 
is  positive  proof  that  we  do  not  regard  ourselves  as 
equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  day  and  the  occa- 
sion. We  are  liko  the  bankrupt  merchant  who 
dares  not  examine  his  books,  and  endeavors  to  find 
relief  from  anxiety  in  vain  efforts  to  imagine  that 
his  liabilities  arc  much  less  than  his  fears  have 
hinted  and  his  books  prove. 

I  have  understood  that  some  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  once  opposed  to  slavery,  and  desired 
to  cripple  its  power.  It  is  not  likely  any  other  Ad- 
ministration will  have  presented  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  the  deed.  It  may  never  so  occur 
again;  for  the  strain  on  our  institutions  now  will 
weaken  them  so,  that  with  slavery  maintained  in- 
tact, another  rebellion  will  destroy  them  utterly. 
Tho  policy  now  will  be  precedent  the  next  time, 
and  precedent  fortified  by  such  laws  as  the  Slave 
Tower  will  lie  enabled  lo  enael  in  her  behalf,  if  she 
.■nines  out.    ol'  this   war    having  won,  in    addition    to 

former  conceded  constitutional  guaranties,  the  still 
greater  guaranty  or  concession  that,  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions  and   interests  in  the  country,  it  alone  is   Ba- 

ered  and  exempt  from  the  contingency  of  military 
necessity  and  martial  law.  With  this  point,  con- 
ceded by  the  only  Administration  ever  elected  on 
anti-slavery  grounds,  tho  "  peculiar  institution  "  will 

come  out  of  the  war  stronger  than   ever  befbr 

less  this  peculiar  policy  of  the  Lincoln  Goven 
is  overthrown  or  defeated.  Slavery  never  ask 
great  a  concession  before,  greedy  though  it  has  l 


SECESSION   BAEBAEITIES. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  with  others  of  like  sym- 
pathies, discredited  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses 
that  our  surgeons  were  fired  on  while  dressing  the 
wounded  at  Bull  Run,  and  that  some  of  our  wound- 
ed were  butchered  by  the  rebels.  The  following, 
however,  from  the  Richmond  Examiner— the  imme- 
diate organ  of  the  Jeff.  Davis  Government,  is  quite 
unequivocal.  The  editor  is  speaking  of  the  Union- 
ists of  a  portion  of  Western  Virginia,  and  says  :— 

"  The  most  of  them  have  packed  up,  ready  to  leave 
for  Yankeedom  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  In 
Braxton  County,  every  Tory  had  been  shot  by  his  neigh- 
bor, and  in  several  other  counties  the  citizens  devoted 
to  the  Confederate  cause  are  doing  good  service  in  the 
same  manner." 

The  following  extract  from  Col.  Geary's  official 
report  of  the  recent  skirmish  at  Bolivar  Heights,  on 
the  Potomac,  has  stood  for  at  least  ten  days  uncon- 
tradicted:— 

"  One  of  the  Union  soldiers  taken  by  the  enemy  was 

Corporal ,  Third  Wisconsin  Regiment,  who  was 

wounded  in  the  action.  The  other  Corporal,  Benaiah 
Pratt,  of  Company  A,  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  was  accidentally  taken  by  a  few 
of  the  enemy,  whom  he  mistook  for  Massachusetts 
men,  their  uniforms  corresponding,  in  all  respects,  to 
that  of  the  latter.  The  four  men  who  were  killed 
were  afterward  charged  upon  by  the  cavalry  and 
stabbed  through  the  body,  stripped  of  all  their  cloth- 
ing, not  excepting  shoes  and  stockings,  and  left  in  per- 
fect nudity.  One  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  crucifixion^ 
with  his  hands  spread,  and  cut  through  the  palms  with  a 
dull  lenife.  This  inhuman  treatment  incensed  our 
troops  exceedingly,  and  I  fear  its  consequences  may 
be  shown  in  retaliating  acts  hereafter." 

Senator  Sumner's  speech  on  "  The  Barbarisrnof 
Slavery"  will  be  proved  within  the  truth  by  the  in- 
cidents of  this  war.— iVettJ  York  Tribune. 


THE  EPFE0TS  OF   REBEL   CRUELTY. 

All  hearts  are  sickened,  and  all  minds  wrought  to- 
fury,  at  the  murderous  cruelty  displayed  in  every 
contest  by  the  ignorant  rebels,  now  "  maddened  to 
crime."  The  killing  of  the  wounded,  the  threaten- 
ing and  abuse  of  prisoners,  the  stripping  and  mutila- 
tion of  the  dead,  were  violations  of  the  laws  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  even  in  the  days  of  Grotius,  "the 
father  of  public  law."  They  are  now  publicly  prac- 
tised and  gloried  in  by  the  rebel  army,  as  the  late 
disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff  fully  attests. 

The  first  results  of  this  trueulence  and  barbarity 
may  be  to  intimidate  and  sadden.  But  those  are 
wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  who  do 
not  see  that  this  is  but  a  first  stage  of  the  process  : 
the  next  is  retaliation ;  the  third,  vengeance ;  and 
vengeance  will  be  the  instrument  of  success.  We 
deplore  such  a  necessity,  but  if  they  continue  this 
course  it  is  inevitable,  if  not  just. 

Let  us  once  determine  we  are  fighting  with  brutal 
fiends  instead  of  men,  and  our  soldiers  will  fling 
away  pity  and  honorable  treatment,  and  scotch  even 
the  wounded  serpent  as  a  cumberer  of  the  earth. 
Then  will '  be  witnessed  scenes  of  unparalleled 
atrocity,  which  we  shall  tremble  to  record  and  blush 
to  remember. 

We  shudder   to  think  of  the  repetition  of  the 
Spanish  cruelties  of  the  sixteenth  centuryin  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  argument  rushes  to  its  conclusion,  and 
our  infuriated  soldiery  will  not  be  restrained  when 
they  deny  quarter  to  those  whose   motto  is  "  no 
quarter";  in  whose  mouths  every  Federal  soldier 
bears  names  offensive  alike  to  God  and  man ;  and 
who  are  teaching  them  a  fearful  lesson. 
"They  but  touch 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  pliigue  tho  inventor  :  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  their  poisoned  chalice 
To  their  own  lips." 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


ted  by  it.  The  inhalation  of  prairie  breezes  seems 
to  have  increased  his  stamina,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  order  to  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman  in  command  of  the 
great  Naval  Expedition,  given  in  our  special  dis- 
patch from  Washington  yesterday. 

Gen.  Sherman's  destination  is  some  point  on  Jeff. 
Davis's  seaboard,  where  he  can  hardly  fail  to  fall  in 
with  the  article  delicately  termed  "contraband"  by 
Gen.  Butler.  He  is  likely — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  it — to  fall  in  with  "  niggers,"  many  of  whom 
rejoice  in  the  blessing  of  being  owned  and  cared  for 
by  white  rehcls.  How  is  he  to  treat  this  sable  mer- 
chandise ?  He  will  want  men  to  use  at  least  his 
spades  and  shovels;  for  the  "contrabands"  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  with  a  disrelish  for  the  prospect  of  fall- 
ing once  more  into  slavery,  which  proves  the  invet- 
eracy of  ignorant  prejudice,  all  but  unanimously  re- 
fused to  set  their  faces  Southward.  Let  others  luxu- 
riate in  the  delights  of  Dixie,  they  were  as  near  the 
focus  of  Jeff.  Davisism  as  they  considered  either  in- 
viting or  safe.  But  the  spades  and  shovels  went 
along,  nevertheless;  stout  arms  are  needed  to  wield 
them;  while  "old  soldiers"  would  about  as  soon 
face  a  battery  as  throw  up  an  intrenchment.  What 
then  ? 

Secretary  Cameron  tells  Gen.  Sherman  that,  with 
reganl  to  "  persons  held  to  service,"  he  is  to  govern. 
hiinself  by  the  principles  enunciated  in  his  (the" 
Secretary's)  two  letters  to  Gen.  Butler  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  adds  the  rather  important  and  sensible 
amplification  that  he  (the  General)  is  to  avail  him- 
self of  "  the  services  of  any  persons,  whether  fugi- 
tives from  labor  or  not,  who  may  offer  them  to  the 
National  Government ;  you  may  employ  such  per- 
sons in  such  services  as  they  may  be  fitted  for,  either 
as  ordinary  employes,  or,  if  special  circumstances 
seem  to  require  it,  in  any  other  capacity,  with  such 
organization,  in  squads,  companies,  or  otherwise,  as 
you  deem  most  beneficial  to  the  service.  This,  how- 
ever, not  to  mean  a  general  arming  of  them  for  mili- 
tary service."  He  adds — (and  here  is  where  the 
laugh  comes  in,  after  the  word  loyal) — "You  will 
assure  all  loyal  masters  that  Congress  will  provide 
just  compensation  to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  services 
of  the  persons  so  employed."     No  doubt  of  it. 

The  Secretary  is  evidently  a  man  of  progress.  He 
gets  on.  And,  as  it  is  morally  certain  that  this  Or- 
der has  been  fully  considered  at  headquarters,  and 
will  not  be  modified  by  the  President,  we  may  con- 
gratulate the  loyal  States  and  people  on  an  assured 
prospect  that  the  traitors  in  arms  against  the  Union 
are  hereafter  to  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  their  own 
human  chattels,  to  watch  them,  keep  them,  and  re- 
claim them,  without  aid  or  comfort  from  those  who 
have  all  they  can  do  to  prevent  the  overthrow  and 
ruin  of  the  nation  by  those  traitors-.  T 
the  Government-  di  onerous 

obligations  to  its  r  '  enemies. 

This  is  so  goodrihat 
better.  We  are  euosent  to  see  the  true  position  ap- 
proached by  stages,  so  that  the  progress  be  steady 
and  unmistakable.  The  truth  that  slavery  is  the 
sole  impelling  and  sustaining  cause  of  this  rebellion 
— that  it  is  a  traitor  and  worthy  of  death— makes 
itself  felt  day  after  day  by  larger  and  still,  larger 
majorities  of  those  who  are  sternly  resolved  that  the 
Great  Republic  shall  emerge  from  this  terrible  ordeal 
stronger  and  more  glorious" than  ever.  Let  us  nour- 
ish faith  by  patience. — New  York  Tribune; 


SA0EEDNESS   OF   SLAVERY. 

In  every  compromise  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  in  all  legislation  to  conciliate  the  South,  proper- 
ty in  slaves  has  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred. 
This  tradition  still  holds  good  at  Washington.  If  we 
may  credit  the  following,  the  Administration,  acting 
through  its  military  officers,  entertains  the  idea  that 
slavery  is  too  holy  to  be  touched,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  country: — 

"  A  slave  belonging  to  Jeff.  Offord,  a  Secessionist  of 
Spencer  county,  made  his  escape,  and  delivered  him- 
self up  at  Camp  Sherman  on  our  fair  grounds.  The 
officers  of  the  camp  handed  him  over  to  Mr.  Dent, 
our  Provost-Marshal,  who,  under  instructions  from 
Gen.  Sherman,  returned  him  without  reward  to  his 
owner." — Louisville  Journal. 

If  the  son  of  a  rebel  had  escaped,  and  desired  to 

join  our  army,  how  gladly  would  he  have  been  re- 
ceived  !  If  the  horse  of  a  rebel  bad  come  within 
our  lines,  how  quickly  he  would  have  been  seized 
and  used  lor  our  purposes  1  But  the  slave  is  not 
treated  cither  as  a  person  or  as  property.  The  vilest 
institution  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  the  pri- 
mal cause  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  one  great,  iniquity 

for  which  (hid  is  now  dealing  with  the  nation,  is 
treated  by  the  Administration  as  if  it  were  the  only 
really  sacred  thing  in  the  land— not  bo  touched  but 
on  pain  of  death  1  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  we  are  de- 
feated in  our  plans,  and  thai  our  hosts  Stand  still  as 
if  paralyzed  by  some  invisible  power  i— Independent. 


ME.   OAMEKON'S   0EEEE. 

Whether  the  late  journey  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Fremonl  in  Missouri  is 
to  result  in  the  displacement  of  the  latter,  seems  to 

remain  in  doubt.,  though  we   wore  Strongly  assured 

from  Washington  that  the  removal  hail  been  ihlly 
resolved  on.  The  issuing  of  the  ordor,  however*  is 
si  ill  delayed,  and,  should  Fremont  intercept  and  beat 
the  rebel  hordes  tleeing  before  him  in  South-Western 
Missouri,  the  postponement  will  probably  be  indefi 
cite.     But,  whother  the  commander  in  the  Wosf  is 

or  is  not  lo  seller  from  (he  Secretary's   visit,   we  are 

Beyond  all  reason;  and  (Sua  one  granted,  how  can  I  joyful  in  the  assurance  that  tuo  Seoretary  lias  profi 


RECOGNITION  OF  TEE  OONFEBERACr  IM- 
PEACTI0ABLE. 

No  one  can  fail  to  have  observed,  within  the  last 
week  or  two,  the  growth  of  an  indefinite  feeling  that 
we  ought  to  take,  or  are  going  to  take,  some  decided 
course  in  favor  of  the  South,  as  a  means  of  saving 
ourselves  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  pri- 
vation of  cotton.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  needs  of  whose  subjects  in 
this  respect,  if  not  nearly  so  great  as  our  own,  are 
likely  to  be  much  more  speedily  felt  in  the  policy  of 
state,  is  about  shortly  to  announce  his  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  that  our 
own  Government  may  be  expected,  or  required,  to 
follow  suit.  If  the  people  who  talk  and  write  iu  this 
way  would  only  reflect  a  little  on  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  suggest,  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and 
criminality  of  the  direction  which  their  wishes  tend. 

Without  much  injustice  to  auy  one,  we  may  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  Southern  Confederatioo 
as  soon  as  we  please.  It  would  not  be  consistent 
with  our  usual  practice  to  do  so  until  the  new  Power 
lias  attained  greater  consolidation,  and  it  would 
raise  natural  suspicions  of  our  being  meanly  eager 
to  cliueh  the  calamity  of  the  once  mighty  republic. 
Still  we  have  an  indubitable  right  to  do  it  if  we  like, 
taking  the  chance  of  any  resentment  or  hostility 
which  our  alacrity  might  provoke.  But  there  is  not 
a  little  moral  cowardice  m  continually  speaking  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  Jefferson  Davis's  govern- 
ment as  alt  that  is  necessary  to  seeure  our  customary 
supplies  of  cotton.  The  mere  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederation  would  manifestly  not  alter 
our  position  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  better. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  room  for  holding 
that  it  would  alter  it  for  the  worse.  If  the  ports  of 
the  South  towards  which  our  manufacturers  are  be- 
ginning to  turn  such  wistful  eyes,  slill  belong  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Federal  government,  the  right  of 
that  government  forcibly  to  obstruct  our  entrance  to 
them  may  possibly  be  disputed.    We  have  treaties 

with  :1k- 'United  States  granting  us  the  rights  of  tra- 
ders on  stipulated  terms,  and  it  has  to  be  inquired 
whether  these  rights  can  legally  be  set  aside  io  serve 
the  purposes  ot' a  domestic  quarrel.  In  fact,  we  learn 
by  the  last  mail  that  this  view  of  the  case  has  been 
Strongly  contended  for  on  our  behalf,  in  the  United 
States  District  Courts,  *  *  *  But  if,  on  the  other 
baud,  tho  South  be  an  independent  government,  in 
hostility  to  that  Union  of  which  it  formerly  constitu- 
ted a  part,  the  right  of  the  latter  to  blockade  its 
ports  is  as  little  open  to  dispute  as  any  right  which 
can  possibly  exist  under  the  law  ol'  Nations.  What 
is  it.  then,  that  is  required  of  us?  Not  only  that  we 
should  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
Confederation,  but  that,  having  i\ouc  that,  we  should 
forbid  the  United  States  to  carry  on  against  it  ono 
of  the  most,  legitimate  operations  of  war,  further  at 
least  than  it  might  not  interfere  with  our  own  con- 
venience. This  is,  in  plain  terms,  that  we  should 
declare  WSJ  against  the  United  States  in  order  to 
prevent  them  irom  using  the  only  weapon  by  which, 
if  hv  auy.  they  eau  have  the  slightest  hope  of  reduc- 
ing'their  adversaries,  call  them  rebels  or  enemies 
Or  what  we  will,  to  submission.  We  cannot  think 
there  are  many  men  in  the  Country  who  would. 
knowingly,   and   with    their   eyes   open,  reeommoml 

this  course  of  procedure.  There  are  considerations 
tending  to  show  its  manifest  shortsightedness  and 

impolicy,  Which  may  ho  urged  on    another    occasion. 

For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  would 

give  a  shock  to  the  system  of  public  law  throughout 
fllQ  world,  by  which 'wo  should  ine\ii.iM\    In-  ino   Be- 

verost  sufferers  in  the  end,  and  that  the 

effecf  of  such  an  example  set  by  such  a  oountrj   as 

England  would  be  infinitely  heightened  hi    tho  glar- 
ing selfishness  of  tho  motii 
land)  Guardian  of  October  Ifirt. 
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GEE.  FKEMOUT  AND  THE  ADJUTANT  GEN- 
ERAL'S NOTES. 

Has  the  moaning  of  ex  parte  testimony  been  for- 
gotten ?  Is  a  great  ease  to  bo  tried  and  a-  verdict 
rendered  with  no  appearance  for  the  defendant,  no 
sifting  of  the  testimony  for  the  Government,  no  evi- 
dence adduced  for  the  defendant,  no  judicial  sum- 
ming up  and  presentation  of  the  tacts  and  the  law  1 
Is  a  peripatetic  Adjutant  General*  taking  aote^from 
the  general  second  in  command  under  Gen.  Fremont, 
and' taking  the  unsifted  testimony  of  men  who  know 
what  is  expected  from  them,  and  whom  to  please, 
and  from  whom  to  expect  contracts  or  preferment, 
to  be  put  forward  to  forestall  public  opinion— when 
its  publication  disgraces  the  Government  by  expos- 
ing to  the  enemy  the  general's  plans,  and  that  weak- 
ness for  which  the  War  Department  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible? lias  the  reprieve  granted  by  the  pa- 
triotic people  to  the  head  of  that  Department,  just 
so  soon  as  the  President  determined  to  retain  him, 
been  so  misinterpreted  that  his  Department  can  dare 
to  attack  a  general  by  innendo  and  indirection  be- 
fore a  people  who  have  determined  to  see  that  he 
has  fair  play, — a  general  whose  exhibitions  of  energy. 
in  spite  of  all  the  neglects  of  that  Department,  are,  de- 
lighting this  saddened  but  not  disheartened  country  ? 
We  sincerely  hope  that  a  clerk  may  be  found  upon 
■whom  to  thrust  the  disgrace  of  publishing  the  loose 
notes  of  an  Adjutant  General,  which  would  be  re- 
jected in  a  ■court  of  law,  that  the  War  Department 
may  be  relieved  from  what  the  universal  popular  es- 
timate will,  rightly  or  wrongly,  ascribe  to  two  things 
— the  thwarted  will  of  one  able,  patriotic,  obstinate, 
self-willed  and  rash  man  in  Missouri,  (F.  F.  Blair,) 
and  the  determination  for  political  reasons  to  break 
down,  by  charges  neither  openly  made,  nor  half 
proved,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Northwest  and 
■with  the  masses  of  our  whole  people. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  any  Major  General 
in  our  armies  is  competent  for  the  combinations  of 
the  campaign  and  the  battle-field.  Even  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  has  not  reputation  enough  made  to  afford  to 
make  a  mistake,  nor  is  he  in  such  desperate  circum- 
stances as  to  risk  for  one  what  Napoleon  risked  in 
Italy.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  him  who  is 
most  thoroughly  trained  and  informed,  and  who  has 
shown  most  faculty  for  closet  combinations.  We  be- 
lieve firmly  in  Gen.  McClellan.  We  propose  no 
comparison,  except  in  his  favor,  between  him  and 
"Gen.  Fremont.  AVe  simply  say  that  all  our  Major 
Generals  are  on  trial,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, if  the  question  is  to  be  laid,  in  this  wretched 
■way,  before  the  people  and  before  our  enemy, 


mean  to  see  that  Gen.  Fremont  is  not  convicted 
without  at  least  the  forms  of  a  fair  trial. 

Is  it  decent  to  put  him  to-day,  when  he  is  defend- 
ing the  government  against  its  enemies  in  Missouri, 
on  his  defence  against  the  government  ?  Or,  to 
state  the  facts  more  exactly,  is  it  anything  but  eruel 
injustice,  when  a  General  is  driving  our  enemy  trom 
Missouri,  to  try  and  condemn  him  behind  his  back  ? 
The  truth  is,  neither  this  government  nor  this  peo-^ 
pie  know  enough  to  acquit  or  condemn  Fremont.  If 
the  government  has  judicially  made  out  a  sufficient 
_ease  against  Gen.  Fremont,  why  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  prompt  removal,  instead  of  show- 
ing that  it  deems  the  facts  insufficient  or  unproved 
by  thus  referring  his  case  to  the  people  and  to  our 
enemies  ? 

The  facts  are  afloat.  But  some  of  them  would 
seem  to  be  these :  The  War  Department  had  en- 
tirely failed  to  realize  the  importance  and  provide 
for  the  necessity  of  his  great  department.  He  came 
to  the  direction  of  it  with  the  temporary  levies  just 
disbanding,  leaving  him  but  about  8000  soldiers  for 
Cairo,  the  great  strategic  point  of  the  Northwest, 
and  which  alone  needs  20,000,  and  for  the  whole  of 
Missouri  and  the  whole  of  Kentucky.  A  large  rebel 
army  was  entering  Missouri.  Their  real  object 
might  be  Cairo,  or  it  might  be  the  point  at  which 
they  struck.  He  did  what  we  imagine  any  good 
General  would  have  done  —  strengthened  Cairo. 
This  involved  the  fortification  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
people  of  the  great  Northwest  think  that  there  are 
a  few  other  points  in  this  country  to  be  defended  be- 
sides Washington  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac.  He 
applied  to  the  War  Department  for  the  proper  offi- 
cers to  make  his  contracts.  They  were  not  sent. 
This  labor,  in  addition  to  every  other,  was  forced 
upon  him.  Of  course  he  made  mistakes,  and  in  his 
desperate  situation  could  not  stop  to  higgle. 

How  far  the  mistakes  were  his  own,  and  how  far 
the  mistakes  of  others— which  of  them  belong  to  the 
"-"  cities  of  the  situation,  and  which  to  his  want  of 
.  ..ui-'in-ffliicli  he  could  in   such   cireum- 
onranize  an'.,        -rk — how  far  tliose  forms,  ex- 
cellent in  "times  of  peace,  may  have  been  positive  im- 
pediments to  success  in  the  emergency  in  Missouri, 
are  not  in  evidence  before  the  people,   and   cannot 
be  before  the  Government. 

He  wrote  and  telegraphed  for  small  arms  and  or- 
dinance, and  he  was  met  by  red  tape.  With  his  ene- 
my entering  Missouri,  he  got  arms  and  men  where 
be  could  and  as  he  should. 

No  intelligent  man  in  Missouri,  enemy  or  friend, 
has  denied  his  demonstrated  energy  and  faculty  for 
nil'"  [flnization.     He  had  in  all  respects  to 

I--.  ..-  .vithout  straw.     Neglected  and  hamper- 

ed.^)- tin.;  ' 'L-partmeuts  which  should  have  strained 
srve  to  aid  him,  the  first  five  thousand  avail- 
able men  he  collected  they  sent  at  once,  ignorant 
and  careless  of  his  necessities,  to  Washington.  In 
spite  of  this,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  organized  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  of  which  the  War  De- 
partment, in  face  of  all  these  facts,  has  the  assurance 
to  complain  as  imperfectly  armed  and  supplied  !  It 
is  clear  that  if  Cairo  was  to  be  strengthened,  he  could 
not  reinforce  Gen.  Lyon  against  a  possible  attack. 
The  burden  of  proof  such  as  it  is,  shows  that  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  Col.  Mulligan  was  not  relieved. 
He  is  to-day  in  possession  of  three-fourths  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Among  other  things  he  issued  a  proclamation,  of 
'  the  necessity  for  which,  under  martial  law — which 
overrides  all  acts  of  confiscation,  and  all  other  law- 
be  was  the  absolute  and  sole  judge.  The  President, 
without  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  and  without 
proclamation  of  martial  law,  does  not  hesitate  to 
defy  our  courts  by  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  car 
pus.  If  General  Fremont  made  a  mistake,  it-  wa 
■not  that  the  necessity  for  the  proclamation  did  not 
exist,  but  that  he  had  not  power  to  enforce  it.  He 
'is  to-day  settling  that  practical  question.  We  will 
not  waste  time  to  contrast  his  position  in  that  procla- 
mation, supported  by  the  public  law  and  the  public- 
ists of  the  world,  with  that  of  the  Administration, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  letter  to  General  But- 
ler, proposes,  after  the  relations  of  rebel  masters  to 
their  slaves  have  been  dissolved,  to  turn  this  free 
Government  into  an  immense  slaveholder,  and,  on 
the  other,  in  its  instructions  for  the  Naval  Expedi- 
tion, clearly  authorizes  the  arming  (though  not  the 
proclamation  of  the  general  arming)  of  slaves,  as 
emergencies  arise. 

The  result  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  that  Gen- 
eral Fremont  has  doubtless  made  some  inevitable, 
and  it  may  be  some  culpable  mistakes,— that  the 
most  serious  charges  against  him  fly  home  to  the 
War  Department  to  roost ;  and  that  whether  he  is  a 
competent  Major  General  or  not,  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  substantially  the  same  complaints  which 
would  have  been  made  against  any  General  of  the 
highest  executive  capacity,  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  neglect  and  desperation,  and  who  had 
with  such  means  done  so  much.  This  Government 
has  not  accomplished  enough  in  the  last  six  months 
to  afford  to  weaken  its  popular  support  bytlie  pub- 
lication of  such  hearsay  "  notes  "  as  these  against  a 
General  too  closely  struggling  with  his  country's 
enemies  to  defend  himself,  especially  when  that  very 
publication  is  informing  the  enemy  of  his  forces,  his 
plans  and  his  weakness. — Boston  Transcript. 


riots,  poets,  scholars,  orators,  economists,  philan- 
thropista,  and  now  gives  to  us  also  a  hero  and  mar- 
tyr. His  great-grandfather,  Judge  Lowell,  inserted 
in  the  Bill' of  Mights  prefixed  to  the  Constitution  of 
this  State,  the  clause  declaring  that  "  all  men  are- 
born  free  and  equal,"  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed 
at  the  time,  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Massachusetts; 
and  he  was  appointed  by  President  Washington 
Federal  Judge  of  this  district.  His  grandfather 
was  minister  of  this  church,  honored  and  loved  as 
few  men  have  been,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Of  dlliers  1  need  not  speak  ;  but  to  those  who  knew 
not  personally  our  young  friend,  I  may  say  that  his 
native  powers  and  scholarly  habits  indicated  that  he 
would  fully  keep  the  promise  given  in  the  traditions 
of  his  family. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1S40,  he  was  educated  in  Eu- 
rope, where  he  went  when  eleven  years  old — and 
where,  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  he  showed 
that  lie  possessed  the  ancestral  faculty  of  mastering 
easily  all  languages,  and  where  he  faithfully  studied 
classic  and  Christian  antiquity  and  art.  Under  the 
best  and  most  loving  guidance,  he  read  with  joy  the 
vivid  descriptions  of  Virgil  while  looking  down  from 
the  hill  of  Posillippo  on  the  headland  of  Misenum 
and  the  ruins  of  CnmsB.  He  studied  with  diligence 
the  remains  of  Etruscan  art,  of  which  perhaps  no 
American  scholar,  though  he  was  so  young,  knew 
more.  And  here,  let  me  mention  a  distinguished 
French  sais»i,  Dr.  Guepin,  of  Nantes  in  Brittany, 
who  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  William  Putnam, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  instruction  as  if  he  had 
been  his  parent.  This  excellent  scholar  and  gener- 
ous gentleman  will  hear  of  his  death  with  pain, 
scarcely  less  than  if  William  were  his  own  child. 
Thus  accomplished,  he  returned  to  his  native  land; 
but,  modest  and  earnest,  he  made  no  display  of  his 
acquisitions,  and  very  few  knew  that  he  had  ac- 
quired anything.  When  the  war  broke  out,  his 
conscience  and  heart  urged  him  to  go  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  His  strong  sense  of  duty  overcame 
the  reluctance  of  Ins  parents,  and  they  consented. 
A  presentiment  that  he  should  not  return  alive  was 
very  strong  in  his  mind  and  theirs.  But  he  gave 
himself  cheerfully,  and  said  in  entire  strength  of 
purpose — that  to  die  would  be  easy,  in  such  a  cause. 
And  in  the  full  conviction  of  immortality  he  added. 
""What  is  death,  mother?  it  is  nothing  but  a  step 
in  our  life."  His  fidelity  to  every  duty  gained  him 
the  respect  of  his  superior  officers,  and  his  generous, 
constant  interest  in  his  companions  and  soldiers 
brought  to  him  an  unexampled  affection.  He  real- 
ized fully  that  this  war  must  enlarge  the  area  of 
freedom,  if  it  was  to  attain  its  true  end — and  in  one 
of  his  last  letters,  he  expressed  the  earnest  prayer 
that  it  might  not  cease  till  it  opened  the  way  for 
universal  liberty. 

These  earnest  opinions  were  connected  with  a 
feeling  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  African  race,  and 
an  interest  in  its  improvement.  He  took  with  him 
to  the  war,  as  a  body-servant,  a  colored  lad  named 
George  Brown,  who"  repaid  the  kindness  of  Lieut. 
Putnam  bv  gratitude  and  faithful  service.  George 
Brown  followed  his  master  across  the  Potomac  into 
the  battle,  nursed  him  in  his  tent,  and  attended  his 
remains  back  to  Boston.  Nor  let  the  devoted  cour- 
age ot  Lieut.  Henry  Sturgis  be.  forgotten,  who  lifted 
his  wounded  friend  and  comrade  from  the  ground, 
and  carried  him  on  his  back  a  long  distance  to  the 
boat,  and  returned  again  into  the  fight.  Such  ac- 
tions show  that  Boston  boys  retain  the  old  spirit  of 
their  fathers, 

In  the  fatal  battle  a  week  ago,  Lowell  fell,  as  is 
reported,  while  endeavoring  to  save  a  wounded  com- 
panion,— fell,  soiled  with  no  ignoble  dust — "nan 
indecoro  pulvere  sordidum."  Brought  to  the  hospital 
tent,  he  said  to  the  surgeon,  who  came  to  dress  his 
wound — "  Go  to  some  one  else,  to  whom  you  can  do 
more  good;  you  cannot  save  me,"  like  Philip  Syd- 
ney, giving  the  water  to  the  soldiers  who  needed  it 
more  than  himself. 

Brave  and  beautiful  child  !— was  it  for  this  that 
you  had  inherited  the.  best  results  of  past  culture, 
and  had  been  so  wisely  educated  and  carefully 
trained  ?  Was  it  for  this,  to  be  struck  down  by  a 
ruffian's  bullet,  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  over- 
whelming numbers?  How  hard  to  consent  to  let 
these  precious  lives  be  thus  wasted,  apparently  for 
nought — through  the  ignorance  or  the  carelessness 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  due  preparation, 
before  sending  them  to  the  field!  How  can  we 
bear  it  ? 

We  could  not  bear  it,  unless  we  believed  in  God. 
But  believing  in  God  and  Christ,  we  can  bear  even 
this.  It  is  not  any  blind  chance,  not  any  human 
folly,  which  controls  these  events.  All  is  as  God 
wills  who  knows  what  the  world  needs,  and  what 
we  need,  better  than  we  can  know  it.  He  uses  the 
folly  and  sin  of  man  for  great  ends — and  He  does 
not  allow  any  good  and  noble  effort  to  be  lost.  The 
death  of  Christ  seemed  at  the  time  an  awful  waste  of 
the  world's  most  precious  treasure;  a  waste  of  the 
noblest  flower  of  the  human  race.  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Man,  by  cruel  awl  brutal  hands  crucified  and 
slain,  seemed  a  great  waste,  but  was  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  And  the  death  of  Christ  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  God's  great  law,  that  the  best  shall  al- 
ways be  sacrificed  to  save  the  worst — the  innocent 
suffering  for  the  good  of  the  guilty.  This  is  the 
law,  ordained  before  the  earth  was  made — and  ev^ry 
pure  soul  sacrificed  in  a  struggle  with  evil,  is  an- 
other "  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
And  do  we  not  see,  in  these  great  sacrifices,  that 
the  heroism  itself  is  already  a  great  gain  ?  Is  it 
not  something  to  know  that  we  do  not  belong  to  a 
degenerate  race  ?  Is  it  not  a  great  blessing  to  know 
that  we  also,  and  our  sons,  are  still  as  capable  as  our 
fathers  were,  of  great  and  noble,  sacrifices  —  that 
Massachusetts,  God  bless  her!  still  produces  heroes 
— that  these  boys  of  yours,  trained  perhaps  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  can,  at  the  call  of  their  country, 
spring  to  battle,  and  die  cheerfully  for  their  land? 
Is  it  not  something  to  see  that  they  put  into  simple 
facts  and  plain  reality  the  grand  words  of  old  poe- 
try, and  say,  I  wish. 


mothers,  because  Christian  mothers,  bring  their 
spotless  lambs  to  the  altar,  expiatory  victims  for  a 
nation's  sin.  Wo  shall  rise  together,  parents  and 
children,  to  the  high  level  of  this  great  historic  day. 
Happy,  happy  death — coming  to  him  who,  "  being 
made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long  time." 
For  if,  as  the  ancients  say,  "  honorable  life  does  not 
stand  in  length  of  time"— if  "an  unspotted  life  is 
old  age  "—if  "  youth  that  is  soon  perfected  con- 
demns the  many  years"  passed  in  mere  routine  and 
worldly  self-seeking— then  we  may  rejoice  oyer 
these  dear  brothers  and  sons,  who  have  gone  to  God 
in  all  the  purity  of  their  souls,  not  dying  in  vain. 
"  They  pleased  God,  and  he  took  them." 


%\\t    *§I&MHt0*. 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1801, 


"  I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  the 
military  authority  takes,  for  the  time,  the  place  of  all  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  slavery  among  the  rest.  Under  that 
state,  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  Stales 
where  slavery  exists  hare  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
ect,  not  (inlii  flu:  /'resilient  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
commander  of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the  uniner 
emancipation  of  the  slaves." 

From  the  instant  that  your  slaveholding  States  become 
the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile  or  foreign,  from  that  in- 
stant the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference 
'th  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  in  which  it 
n  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  the  State  bur- 
dened with  slavery  to' a  foreign  power." 

John  Quincy  Adams, 


AT    HOME. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  C0HGEESS. 

'    PROCLAIM    LIBERTY    THltOTJGHOUT    ALL   THE    LAND 
TO    ALL    THE    INHABITANTS    THEREOF." 


,  State  of 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  country  —  liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties ;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  basis 
of  universal  freedom. 

5®=  Printed  copies  of  the  Petition,  for  gratuitous 
circulation,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Offi- 
ces in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

g^=  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Congress  will 
soon  he  in  session,  and  the  first  claim  upon  its  atten- 
tion should  be  this  Petition,  or  one  in  any  other  form 
that  may  be  more  satisfactory,  having  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  view,  signed  by  such  numbers  as  to  secure 
the  action  desired  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


"WILLIAM  LOWELL  PUTNAM. 

We  fedce  from  the  Daily  Advertiser  the  following  in 
regaru  to  this  noble  young  soldier,  who  was  briefly 
noticed  in  the  last  Liberator .- — 

'fins  voung  man,  who  died  at  Poolesville,  Md., 
■Oct.  22,  of  a  wound  receive!  the  previous  day  at 
the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  was  2d  Lieutenant  in  Co. 
K,  20th  Regiment  Mass.  Volunteers,  He  was  son 
of  S.  II.  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  ibis  city.  He  was  buried 
at  Mount  Auburn  with  military  honors,  last  Mon- 
day, <><-t.  2H,  after  services  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Bartol  in  the  West.  Church,  Boston.  On  this  occa- 
«;n-  the,  following  notice  sf  hii  hie  an  1  :b-.r'; -l  — 
was  read  by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  which 
■will  be  interesting  to  the  many  friends  of  this  ex- 
cellent young  man : — 

The  boy-soldier,  whose  remains  are  before  us, 
came,  by  both  parents,  from  the  best  New  England 
races.  His  father  is  descended  from  the  ancestor  of 
old  General  Putnam,  and  his  family  on  this  side 
contains  such  statesmen  and  scholars  as  Timothy 
and  John  Pickering.  On  the  other  side,  his  moth- 
er's family   has  given  to  us  statesmen,  sages,   pat- 


"In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own, 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honored,  known, 
And  like  a  warrior  overthrown, 
Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears 
"When,  soiled  with  noble  dust,  ho  hears 
His  country's  war -song  thrill  his  ears." 

Yes,  we  lose  them,  these  precious  children,  but. 
we  ^ain  them  while  we  lose  them!  They  go  from 
us  in  their  strength  and  beauty — but  they  go  direct 
to  God,  and  come  to  us  again  from  Him,  transfigured 
in  the  light  and  glory  of  his  Heaven.  We  take 
them  with  us  in  our  hearts  wherever  we  go.  We 
feel  the  exalted  life  which  they  have  attained. 
There  come  to  me  at  this  time  some  singularly  ap- 
plicable lines  of  Schiller,  in  his  Wallenstein — sin- 
gularly applicable,  because  this  German  play  was 
one  which  William  Lowell  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  in  which  the  character  and  fate  of  Max 
seem  so  parallel  to  his  own.  When  Max  fell  in  a 
battle  like  that  of  last  Monday,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  no  retreat 
was  possible — these  are  the  words  of  his  friend  :- 

"  He  the  more  Fortunate  !     Yea,  he  hath  finished  ! 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future, 
His  life  is  bright — bright  without,  spot  it  waa 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.     No  ominous  hour 
Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap, 
Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear  ; 
0  'tis  well  with  him." 
"  Well  with  him  ! "    and   well    also   with  the 
land  which  bears  such  sons.     Their  spirit  deepens 
ours,  deepens  the  soul  of  courage  throughout  the 
land,  calls  out   more  valor,  more  devotion.     When 
we  hear  of  such  deaths,  we  feel  how  happy  we  also 
should  be  to  die  so.     We  feel  as  Pulaski  felt — I 
quote  an  anecdote  told  me  in  my  youth.     Pulaski, 
the  Polish  soldier,  was  gently  rebuked  by  Washing- 
ton  for  rash    exposure    of    his   life.      He   replied, 
"  General,  my  father  died,  killed  in  battle,  when  he 
was  22;  my  grandfather  died  in  battle,  fighting  for 
his  country,  when  he  was  23  ;  General,  I  am  25, 
and  1   am  ashamed  to  be  alive."     We  feel  almost 
ashamed  la  be  alive,  when  we  hear  of  these  sacrifices. 
Such  deaths  are  not  in   vain,  for  they  rouse  the 
whole  soul  of  the  land — and  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
again  the  seed  of  the  church. 
Farewell,  then,  dear  child,  brave  heart,  soul  of 
sweetness  and  fire!     We  shall  see  no  more  that  fair 
candid  brow  with  its  sunny  hair,  those  sincere  eyes, 
that  cheek    flushed  with   the.  commingling  roses  of 
modesty  and  courage.      Go,  and  join  the  noble  group 
of  devoted   souls,  our  heroes  and   saints.     Go  with 
ElXSWOBTH,   prol.omartyr    of  this    great   cause    of 

Freedom;  go  with  Winthkop,  poet  and  soldier, 
our  Korner  with  sword  and  lyre  ;  go  with  the  chiv- 
aliic  Lyon,  bravest  of  the  brave, leader  of  men;  go 
with  BAKER,  to  whose  utterance  the  united  mur- 
murs of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean  gave  eloquent 
rhythm,  and"  whose  words  flowered  so  early  into 
heroic  action.  Go  with  our  noble  Massachusetts 
boys,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  best  blood  of  the  age. 
Go  gladly',  and  sleep  in  peace.    Those  who  love, 

tlum,  as  much  as  parents  ever  loved  child,  give  thee 

joyfully  in  this  great,  hour  of  their  country's  need. 
Our   MasBaciusetts   mothers,  more   than    Roman 


THE    TWENTY     EIGHTH 

NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 
ANNIVERSARY. 
The  time  for  the  Annual  Subscription  Anniver- 
sary again  draws  nigh,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure,  as  the  means  of  meeting  familiar,  friendly 
faces,  and  listening  to  earnest  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Some  say  that  other  agencies  are 
now  in  such  active  operation,  that  "  the  old  Abolition- 
ists," as  they  are  called,  can  well  afford  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  while-others  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion.  We  cannot  view  the  subject  in  this  light. 
Our  mission  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Through  many  and  strange  changes,  we  have 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced  toward  its  fulfilment; 
hut  there  are  many  indications  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  in  a  state  to  be  safely  left  to  other  hands.  We 
have  been,  and  we  must  still  be,  a  fire  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  of  public  opinion.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  the  fire  was  kindled  with  generous  zeal, 
and  year  after  year  it  has  been  fed  with  untiring  in- 
dustry and  patience.  Not  all  the  cold  water  that  poli- 
ticians, merchants,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  could 
throw  upon  it  has  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  flame,  or 
even  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  moral  ther- 
mometer can  never  again  fall  to  the  old  freezing  point. 
In  view  of  this,  we  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  But 
who  that  observes  passing  events,  and  reflects  upon 
their  indications,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fire  is  no  longer  needed  ? 

It  is  true  that  blood  and  treasure  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  put  down  a  most  wicked  and  sanguinary  re- 
bellion,- the  proclaimed  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  SLAVERY.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  manifests,  in  every  possible  way,  a 
vigilant  carefulness  to  protect  the  claims  of  Slavery, 
and  politicians  are  continually  announcing  that  the 
war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  war. 
There  are  now  very  few  slaveholders  who  condescend 
to  profess  allegiance  to  the  government;  yet,  small  as 
is  the  remnant  of  that  powerful  and  unprincipled  oli- 
garchy, they  still  appear  to  govern  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  The  honest  expression  of  THE  PEOPLE'S 
wishes  is  required  to  be  suppressed,  lest  the  utterance 
should  prove  offensive  to  this  arrogant  minority,  so 
long  accustomed  to  rule  the  majority.  The  people  are 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  their  country.  If  the 
polar  star  of  a  great  idea  were  presented  to  them,  they 
would  follow  it  with  eager  courage  through  suffering 
and  death.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  politicians 
to  create  a  fog  so  dense  that  neither  star  nor  sunlight 
shall  glimmer  through  it  to  guide  the  millions,  who 
are  longing  to  be  led  in  the  right  direction. 

Is  this  a  time  to  let  the  sacred  fire  smoulder  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  watch  it 
with  vigilance,  and  feed  it  with  untiring  activity. 

We,  Abolitionists,  still  have  unwavering  faith  that 
"a  straight  line  is  always  the  shortest,  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  mathematics."  Politicians  are  always  in 
need  of  being  convinced  of  this  obvious  truth ;  and 
they  arc  peculiarly  iu  need  of  it  now.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  to  work  for  the  good  old  cause  in  every  way 
that  is  consistent  with  our  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. Let  us  meet  together,  that  our  hearts  may  be 
cheered  and  our  bands  strengthened  for  whatsoever 
work  the  God  of  the  oppressed  may  call  upon  us  to  do. 

All  those  who  have  faith  in  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, all  who  believe  that  the  effect  of  righteousness 
would  be  peace  and  security  for  our  unhappy  country, 
are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  meet  us  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  in  Boston,  in  January  next. 
j  Particulars  hereafter.] 

Contribulions,  and  expressions  of  sympathy,  from 
friends  at  home  or  abroad,  in  person  or  by  letter,  will 
be  most  thankfully  received;  for  we  have  great  need 
of  both  at  this  most  momentous  and  trying  crisis. 


In  compliance  with  an  invitation  officially  extend- 
ed to  us  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  West  Chester,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  we  left  home  on  Saturday,  the  19th,  to  spend 
two  or  three  days  in  advance,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Sunday  forenoon,  we  embraced  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend, for  the  first  time,  religious  services  at  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  in  Brooklyn,  whereof  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  is  pastor.     The  church  is  a  large  and  an  ad- 
mirably constructed  edifice,  of  about  the  dimensions 
of  the  Tremont  Temple  in  this  city,  and  at  an  early 
hour  was  crowded  with  an  unusually  intelligent  and 
wide-awake  audience, — as,  we  were  told,  it  invariably 
is,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  weather  or 
the  times.      This  is  owing  to  the  wide-spread  fame 
which  Mr.  Beecher  has  acquired  as  a  public  lecturer 
and  pulpit  orator;  and  his  fame  comes  from  his  rare 
versatility  of  talent,  fluency  of  speech,  affluence  of  il- 
lustration, copiousness  and  vigor  of  thought,  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  strong  individuality,  large   common 
sense,  liberal  and  independent  spirit,  genial  tempera- 
ment, personal  magnetism,  warm-hearted  humanity, 
and  dramatic  action.     There  is  no  similar  case  of  long- 
continued  pulpit  attractiveness  in  this  country.     True, 
in    addition  to    the  regular    attendants    in   populous 
Brooklyn,  multitudes  are  drawn  across  the  ferry  from 
New  York,  who  are  equally  curious  and  interested  lis- 
teners.    In  singing,  a  small  choir  takes  the  lead,  join- 
ed by  the  immense  assembly  in  a  standing  position  : 
the  effect  is  inspiring.     The  subject  of  the  sermon  was 
Conscience — its  functions  and  manifestations — and  it 
was  treated  with  marked  ability,  on   a  phrenological 
rather  than  an  "evangelical"  basis.  _  Before    com- 
mencing bis  sermon,  Mr.  Beecher  made  a  few  prefato- 
ry remarks  in  relation  to  the  "  contrabands  "  at  Por- 
tress Munroe,  (in  whose  aid  a  collection  was  taken  up,) 
and  also  to  the  case  of  Gen.  Ercmont,  for  whom  he  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  regard,  and  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  utmost  confidence.     The  tribute  evidently  gave 
universal  satisfaction- 
Sunday  evening,  we  listened  to  one  of  the  series  of 
powerful  anti-slavery  discourses  in  process  of  delivery 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever.     It  was  most  "gratifying  to  see 
his  church  thronged  on  the  occasion;  but  as  the  ser- 
mon was  mainly  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution as  an  anti-slavery  instrument,  it  seemed  to  us 
as  ill-timed,  (especially   now  that  the  old  Union  is 
broken  asunder,)  as  it  was,  and  as  every  such   effort 
must  be,  futile.     Still,  it  commanded  unbroken  atten- 
tion to  a  late  hour ;  and  wherever  it  struck  an  effective 
blow  at  slavery,  it  elicited  warm  approbation.     Dr.  C, 
is  unwearied  in  his  labors  to  break  the  fetters  of  the 
oppressed,  and  speaks  "in  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  with  power." 

Monday  evening,  it  was  our  privilege  to  meet,  in  a 
social  manner,  a  large  company  of  highly  intellectual 
and  gifted  friends  of  freedom, — an  account  of  which 
interview,  copied  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  was 
published  in  last  week's  Liberator.  We  shall  long  re- 
member it  with  high  satisfaction. 

Tuesday  we  took  the  train  for  Philadelphia,  stop- 
ping by  the  way,  over  night,  at  the  residence  of  our 
esteemed  friend,  Cyrus  Pbirce,  at  Bristol,  and  re- 
ceiving from  the  entire  household  the  kindest  atten- 
tions^and  the  warmest  hospitality.  Iu  the  circle  of 
friends  gathered  in  the  evening  for  a  free  interchange 
of  sentiments,  we  were  particularly  gratified  in  once 
more  taking  by  the  hand  our  early,  tried,  brave  and 
eloquent  friend,  Robert  Purvis,  Esq.,  of  Byberry, 
with  his  estimable  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  honor- 
ed James  Porten,  and  both  identified  in  complexion 
and  destiny  with  an  oppressed  and  deeply  injured  race. 
Wednesday,  we  arrived  in  Philadelphia — a  city 
which  we  always  visit  with  pleasure — and  in  the  eve- 
ning were  privileged  to  attend  the  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Sewing  Circle,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Child.  In  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  Circle,  many  others  were  present,  making  the  ag- 
gregate more  than  a  hundred,  and  presenting  a  most 
animating  spectacle.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest and  pleasure  to  us. 

Thursday  morning,  accompanied  by  a  delegation  of 
the  early  and  untiring  friends  of  our  cause,  we  took 
the  train  for  West  Chester,  and  there  participated  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  State  A.  S.  Society  during  that 
and  the  next  day.  Five  sessions  were  held,  the  be- 
loved and  venerated  James  Mott  in  the  chair.  In 
consequence  of  the  convulsed  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  paradoxical  aspects  of  the  present  bloody  con- 
flict, so  as  to  change  the  position  or  alter  the  action  of 
many  claiming  to  be  the  friends  of  peace  and  anti- 
slavery,  we  were  anticipating  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Society,  especially  as  nearly  all  present  were  more 
or  less  identified  with  Quaker  sentiments;  but  we 
were  very  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  particular. 
Remarkable  unity  of  feelings  and  views  prevailed 
throughout;  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  official  State- 
ment published  last  week,  there  was  entire  concur- 
rence. Among  those  who  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions were  Lueretia  Mott,  J.  Miller  McKim,  Mary 
Grew,  Oliver  Johnson,  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  Rev.  N. 
II.  Johnston  of  Vermont,  Thomas  Garrett,  Chandler 
Darlington,  Thomas  Whitson,  Robert  Purvis,  Edwin 
H.  Coates,  Joseph  A.  Dngdale,  Thomas  Curtis,  and 
Osborne  P.  Anderson — the  last  named  one  of  the 
colored  compatriots  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Perry. 
There  was  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Memorial  to  Congress,  which  lias  been  so  exten- 
sively circulated,  compromised  the  principles  of  the 
Society  in  the  matter  of  compensation ;  but  it  was 
generally  viewed  as  sufficiently  guarded  in  that  par- 
ticular, and  many  copies  were  distributed  for  signa- 
tures in  that  region. 

Excellent  letters  were  received  from  Bev.  Henry 
Grew,  Jonathan  Walker,  (of  the  "  branded  hand,") 
and  Theodore  Tilton.     The  last  was  very  pithy  : 


ATTITUDE    OF    TEE   AMERICAN    0HUR0H 
TOWARDS   ANTI-SLAVERY. 

The  following  item,  wliich  appears  in  the  New  York 
Observer  and  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  shows  one  of 
the  indirect  methods  by  which  American  clergymen 
discourage  all  active  movement  against  shivery.  Of 
the  direct  methods,  we  have  had  many  specimens  : — 


ft^T^'At  the  Christian  Conference  in  Switzerland, 
when  the  American  war  and  slavery  were  up  for  dis- 
cussion, the  Rev.  Mr.  Sawteil,  pastor  of  the  American 
chape]  in  Havre,  made  the  shortest  speech.  Address- 
ing the  English  delegates,  he  said,  'Give  us  your 
prayers  and  grow  your  own  cotton,  and  slavery  will 
soou  cease  in  America,' " 

This  suggestion  was  made  at  the  quadrennial  meet- 
ing of  the  "  Evangelical  Alliance,"  lately  held  at 
Geneva.  The  influence  of  the  American  delegation 
has  heretofore  been  bo  strong  with  this  body,  that  all 
debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  its  sessions  has 
been  prohibited.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Count 
Age'nor  de  Gasparin  refuses  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Alliance,  and  would  not  be  present  at  its  recent  ses- 
sion, (although  he  sent  an  Essay  to  be  read  there,) 
because  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  this  shameful 
exclusion  would  still  be  enforced.  The  new  aggres- 
sions of  the  Slave  Power,  however,  seem  to  have 
caused  an  exception  to  this  rule  or  custom  in  the  re- 
cent meeting,  and  a  debate  took  place  in  regard  to 
slavery,  followed  by  a  resolution  on  that  subject, 
recognizing  it  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  urging  its 
suppression,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Baird  and 
Mr-  Sawteil  to  have  people  merely  pray  against  it  in- 
stead of  acting  against  it. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  our  churches, 
almost  universally,  receive  the  attempts  of  the  Church 
Anti-Slavery  Society  to  urge  them  towards  a  Chris- 
tian position  in  regard  to  the  slaveholder  and  the 
slave,  take  the  following  recent  action  of  Orthodox 
Congregationalists  in  the  State  of  New  York: — 

"  Church  Anti-Slavery  Society.  At  the  late  meeting 
of  the  General  Association  of  New  York,  a  resolu- 
tion laid  over  from  last  meeting,  approving  the  prin- 
ciples and  aims  of  the  Church  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
came  up,  and  after  a  discussion,  the  following  resolu- 
tion, as  a  substitute,  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

'Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  frequent  and  emphatic 
declarations  of  this  Association  touching  tbc  sinfulness  of 
slavery,  and  tlie  duty  of  using  all  moral  and  lawful  means 
for  its  removal,  and  in  view  also  of  the  general  fidelity  of 
our  ministers  and  churches  in  carrying  out  these  declara- 
tions i  preaching  and  praetice,  the  Association  sco  no  oc- 
casion for  a  society  extraneous  to  the  churches  to  incite 
them  to  their  duty  upon  this  subject,  and  respectfully  leave 
the  Church  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  pursue  in  its  own  way 
whatever  duty  it  feels  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  com- 
mon effort  of  our  American  Christianity  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.'" 

The  impudence  of  this  assumption  of  the  New  York 
churches,  of  being  already  right  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, after  a  career  of  complicity  with  it  as  decided  as 
that  of  the  Tract  Society,  the  "American  Board,"  or 
the  United  States  Government,  might  teach  the 
Church  Anti-Slavery  Society,  if  it  were  willing  to 
learn,  the  folly  of  recognizing  such  people  as  Chris- 
tians at  all. — c.  it.  w. 


this  1  If  anti-slavery  men  stay  out  of  the  war  till  all 
goes  right,  they  will  stay  out  forever. 

At  the  presentriioment,  a  right  position  of  the  army 
is  more  Important  than  a  right  position  of  the  Admin- 
istration ;  and  if  we  wish  the  army's  work  to  be  done 

well,  we  must  take  our  shore  in  it.    Fighting  should 

be  done,  if  at  all,  by  the  calm  self-devotion  of  those 
who  stand  most  fiirnly  on  principle. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  antecedents  of  Mr.  Sev- 
ens in  regard  to  slavery,  Gov.  Andrew  windy  appoint- 
ed him  to  command  the  regiment  which  he  had  train- 
ed. Let  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  cast  those 
former  deficiencies  into  tbc  shade. 

We  must  have  men  of  conscience  and  character  to 
fight  this  war,  if  it  is  to  be  fought  through.  And  we 
should  take  part  in  it,  since  our  private  duty  cannot 
be  truly  done  while  our  public  duty  is  left  undone. 

The  25th  regiment,  from  the  heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth, is  the  noblest  that  has  yet  left  Massachusetts. 
But  a  nobler  yet  is  needed,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
found. 

The  Administration,  too,  is  taking  better  ground. 
The  great  naval  expedition  is  not  hampered  by  orders 
to  favor  slavery ;  except  the  prohibition  of  a  general 
arming  of  the  slaves  —  a  thing  that  even  John  Brown 
did  not  purpose  —  no  prohibition  whatever  is  placed 
upon  them. 

My  lips  have  been  sealed  upon  this  subject  while  I 
could  only  say — "  Go."  For  this  reason  I  have  wait- 
ed to  the  present  moment,  when  I  can  say — "  Come." 

— 0.  K.  W. 
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New  York,  Oct.  23,  1861. 

My  Dear  Friend, — My  opinion,  since  you  ask  it, 
is  just  this.  There  is  war  because  there  was  a  Repub- 
lican, party;  there  was  a  Republican  party  because 
there  was  an  Abolition  party  ;  there  was  an  Abolition 
party  because  there  was  slavery.  To  charge  the  war 
upon  Republicanism  is  merely  to  blame  the  lamb  that 
stood  in  the  brook;  to  charge  it  upon  Abolitionism  is 
to  blame  the  sheep  for  being  the  lamb's  mother  ;  but 
to  charge  it  upon  slavery  is  to  lay  the  crime  straight 
at  the  door  of  the  wolf.  So,  to  end  the  trouble,  kill 
the  wolf.  I  belong  to  the  party  of  the  wolf-killers  I 
Always  your  friend, 

Theodore  Tilton. 

To  James  Miller  McKim. 

Though  the  attendance  was  not  quite  as  largo  as 
usual,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  younger  portion, 
(n  number  of  whom  had  "gone  to  the  war,")  yet 
those  present  constituted  a  body  remarkable  for  their 
solid  character  and  rare  moral  worth  ;  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that  no  anniversary  of  the  Society  ever  gave  more 
satisfaction,  or  indicated  a  more  earnest  purpose  to 
prosecute  its  great  work  until  the  triumphant  com- 
pletion thereof  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  system. 

It  was  our  happy  privilege  to  spend  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  Longwood,  and  to  address  a  full  gathering, 
on  Sunday  forenoon,  in  the  Progressive  Friends' 
meeting-house— being  followed  by  Thomas  Curtis,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  thought  that  the  Calvinistic  view 
of  the  atonement  was  the  main  cause  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  land  !  |  About  the  same  relation,  we 
think,  that  Godwin  sands  bore  to  the  Tenterden  stee- 
ple !|  A  forcible  and  eloquent  address  on  slavery  and 
the  war  was  made  by  Anna  B.  Dickinson,  who, 
though  voung  in  years,  gives  great  promise  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker  in  the  future. 

To  Oliver  and  Mary  A.  W.  Johnson  in  New  York— 
to  Surah  1'iigh,  Abby  lumber,  J.  Miller  McKim  and 
family,  Janus  and  l.ueiclia  Mott,  in  Philadelphia — to 
Simon  Barnard  and  family  in  West  Chester — to  Isaac 
and  Daniel  Mctideiiball,  John  mid  Hannah  Cox,  Chan- 
dler and  Hannah  M.  DarllngtOO,  in  Longwood — and 

to  all  others  who  bestowed  upon  us  their  kind  and 
generous  hospitality  —  we  return  our  most  grateful 

acknowledgments. 

No  single  visit,  in  our  whole   experience,    has  ever 

been  bo  crowded  with  pleasant  incidents  as  this;  and 

we    return  home   all    the   belter   fur  it  in  health  and 
spirits. 


The  fourth  lecture  of  this  course  was  given  to  a  very 
large  audience,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  by  Thomas 
Went/worth  Higginson,  of  Worcester.  His  subject 
was,  "  Cromwell's  Ironsides." 

He  said  he  had  chosen  his  subject  from  a  remote 
period,  because,  though  conscious  that  he,  like  all  the 
other  lecturers  in  the  course,  must  speak  about  our 
present  war,  it  was  better  for  that  subject  not  to  mo- 
nopolize all  that  they  said.  The  subject  of  Cromwell's 
army  bad  been  brought  to  bis  mind  by  his  first  jour- 
ney to  Kansas.  Years  ago,  when  he  first  obtained  a 
sight  of  the  genuine  "  Border  Ruffians,"  they  were 
identified,  by  his  guide,  by  their  long  hair ;  and  there 
Mr.  Higginson  learned  not  only  that  that  class  affect- 
ed a  wild  and  savage  length  of  hair,  using  the  scissors 
as  little  as  the  comb,  but  that  they  nicknamed  their 
civilized  opponents  "  Roundheads,"  thus  recalling  the 
old  characteristics,  and  the  very  language,  of  the  Cava- 
liers and  Puritans  of  a  former  age. 

After  describing  the  Cavalier  army,  leel  by  Princo 
Rupert,  and  the  Puritan,  led  by  Cromwell — and  after 
mentioning  that  the  royal  forces  bad  conquered  in  all 
the  earlier  minor  contests,  having  skilled  military 
leaders,  though  the  wealth  and  the  brains  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Puritans — he  asked  why  it  was  that  Crom- 
well was  never  beaten  in  his  small  preliminary  con- 
tests, any  more  than  in  the  great,  decisive,  subsequent 
battles  ? 

He  found  the  answer  in  two  facts.  First,  that  Crom- 
well chose  for  soldiers  men  who  had  the  fear  of  God, 
and  a  conscience,  to  inspire  and  direct  their  actions; 
aud  next,,  that  he  employed  or  imported  men  skilled 
in  war  to  regulate  their  movements  ;  and  that,  if  he 
could  find  leaders  and  men,  250  of  whom  could  rout 
2000  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not  care  whether  these  gen- 
uine soldiers  were  men  of  foreign  birth,  or  whether 
their  names  were  hard  or  easy  to  pronounce.  (Great 
applause. ) 

As  in  all  armies,  there  were  some  excesses  and  some 
disorders  among  Cromwell's  troops  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  camp  of  the  Puritans  was  moral  and  orderly. 
Their  cause,  and  the  principles  on  wliich  it  was  found- 
ed, kept  them  not  only  orderly,  but  vigorous,  vigilant 
and  persistent.  They  fought  on  and  advanced 
through  the  winter,  routing  the  Cavaliers  while  they 
were  planning  luxurious  winter  quarters. 

The  lesson  taught  by  these  men  remains  for  us  in 
the  present  conflict.  Thus  far,  we  have  frequently 
repeated  the  mistake  which  the  Puritans  at  first  made, 
of  meeting  a  despised  enemy  with  inadequate  prepar- 
ation—of  conducting  the  war  carelessly  and  negligent- 
ly. "We  have  committed  the  error  of  sending  out, 
against  a  united,  a  desperate,  and  a  well-officered  foe, 
only  our  spare  funds  aud  our  surplus  population.  We 
plan  and  act  in  regard  only  to  the  superficial  part  of 
the  war,  and  shrink  from  striking  through  to  the  ab- 
solute reality.  We  dread  overmuch  the  danger  of  a 
divided  public  sentiment,  and  so  fail  to  touch  the  sym- 
pathies and  principles  that  lie  deepest  in  the  human 
heart,  and  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  men 
good  soldiers.  Not  till  we  dare  to  trust  each  other, 
and  speak  out  our  deepest  thought,  shall  we  reach  the 
source  whence  the  best  armies  flow.  The  banishment 
of  the  slavery  question  from  the  great  war  meetings 
had  a  chilling  and  disastrous  effect,  and  the  right  man 
to  lead  our  armies  would  not  be  brought  out  until  we 
met  that  question  openly,  and  struck  directly  at  slave- 
ry. An  effective  army  for  this  purpose  cannot  be 
made  of  the  unemployed  population.  We  must  pene- 
trate to  the  very  heart  of  the  State  to  find  Cromwel- 
lian  soldiers,  who  will  fight  from  a  conscientious  prin- 
ciple. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  about  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  But  look  at  the  horrors  of  the  auction- 
block,  extending  hack  for  more  than  ;t  century  !  There 
is  something  worse  than  this  war,  namely,  the  slavery 
in  which  it  originated  !  Yet  the  war  meetings  ignore 
this  origin !  This  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  invite 
Mr.  Gougb  to  deliver  a  lecture,  and,  when  an  im- 
mense audience  was  already  assembled,  to  say  to  him, 
My  dear  Sir,  you  must  be  particularly  careful  to  say 
nothing  against  rum  I  Not  until  we  plainly  appeal,  in 
words  and  deeds,  to  the  right  of  freedom,  and  the 
duty  of  maintaining  it,  shall  we  conquer.  The  ab- 
surdity of  carrying  on  the  war  without  striking  at 
slavery  was  like  attempting  to  storm  lid!  without  in- 
terfering with  the  personal  comfort  of  Satan  ! 

Have  we,  anti-slavery  men,  no  cause  to  criticise 
ourselves  <  Have  we  taken  our  tair  share  of  ellinl  to 
carry  on  the  war?  In  spite  of  the  years  of  warning 
we  have  had,  of  the  manifest  signs  that  this  question 
must,  be  brought  to  a  bloody  issue,  the  anli  slavery 
m«n  of  die  North  have  left  the  military  training  of 
the  State  so  entirely  in  ihe  hands  of  others,  that,  when 
the  time  for  action  came,  the  officers  were  all  of  a 
different  persuasion. 

Much   has  been  said,  and    rightly ,  of  the  return  of 

fugitive  slaves  since  this  war  commenced,    lint  who 

returned  them  1      N«>t   Lincoln,  not  ranienm.      ll    was 

the  Colonels  of  Northern  regiments!  yes,  of  Mass* 

ehusefls  rcejiucnls  ;  ami  one.  lie  was  ashameil  to  say, 
from  Worcester!     Are  not    we,  in  parti  to  blame  for 


THE   FUGITIVES   IN   CANADA. 

St.  Catharines,  (C.  W.)  Oct.  30,  1861. 
Dear  Friend  Gakrison  : 

I  notice  in  the  Liberator  of  the  25th  inst.  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  Society  here,  called  "  The  Fugitive 
Aid  Society  of  St.  Catharines,"  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers being  given. 

This  movement  may  appear  well  to  friends  of  hu- 
manity in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  but 
it  looks  strangely  to  us  here,  it  is  so  uncalled  for. 

The  colored  people  in  this  part  of  Canada  are  gene- 
rally in  a  thriving  condition.  Divine  Providence  has 
favored  them,  in  common  with  others,  with  a  fruitful 
season,  and  with  ample  employment. 

Fugitives  fresh  from  slavery  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  my  house  for  relief,  advice,  &c,  ever 
since  I  have  lived  in  the  place,  now  eleven  years,  and 
they  have  always  had  help  when  it  was  in  our  power 
to  favor  them;  but  since  the  civil  war  commenced, 
they  have  very  seldom  come  to  us,  for  the  reason  that 
they  find  protection  in  the  Northern  States,  and  are 
encouraged  to  stop  short  of  Canada;  or,  if  they  do 
come  over,  they  can  come  at  their  leisure,  halting  with 
friends  by  the  way,  who  minister  to  their  wants,  so 
that  they  come  into  Canada  in  a  far  more  comfortable 
condition  than  in  former  years. 

With  regard  to  those  who  may  be  suffering  from 
sickness  or  destitution,  (which,  by  the  way,  there- 
are  none  now  that  I  am  aware  of,)  the  town  chari- 
ty is  ample,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  it  is 
extended  as  promptly  and  liberally  to  them  as  to  any 
other  class  of  poor  people.  I  say  these  things  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  not  from  hearsay  or  second- 
hand testimony. 

For  years  past,  while  the  strangers,  direct  from  slave- 
ry, have  generally  been  well  cared  for,  and  always  to 
the  extent  of  our  means;  others,  who,  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness, misfortune  or  improvidence,  have  required  help, 
in  the  cold  season  of  the  year,  have  had  it  freely  ex- 
tended to  them  from  the  town  supplies,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  thus  favored. 

I  need  say  no  more  on  this  theme  at  present,  and  I 
could  not  have  said  less,  as  it  is  right  that  anti-slavery 
people  who  have  means  to  bestow,  in  these  times  of 
calamity,  should  know  fully  how  best  to  direct  and 
apply  their  benefactions. 

Yours,  truly,  HIRAM  WILSON. 


Remarks.  As  a  great  deal  of  private  complaint 
has  been  made,  that  noti.sk"  is  done,  reliably  or  sys- 
tematically, for  the  worn  ami  destitute  fugitives^axrivs 
ing  in  "Canada,  we  uuderstatKT"\hat  it  is  the  afiject  of 
the  Fugitive  Aid  Society  to  see  that  the  charities  of 
the  benevolent,  in  that  direction,  are  faithfully  applied 
and  duly  acknowledged  ;  and  an  official  report  of  its 
doings  made  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
inspire  confidence  and  ensure  a  more  general  coope- 
ration. Although  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
fugitives,  seeking  safety  and  freedom  in  Canada,  will 
be  somewhat  diminished  for  the  present ;  still,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  will  go  there 
this  winter,  whose  necessities  will  outrun  any  local 
provision  in  their  behalf;  and,  therefore,  we  think  the 
new  Society  may  safely  be  made  the  medium  of  such 
contributions  as  those  interested  in  the  matter  may 
wish  to  bestow. — [Ed.  Lib. 


TO    I.    P.   B. 

I  am  not  aware  of  your  having  shown  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  compel  the  submission  of  the  South  to 
a  free  press,  and  free  speech,  and  other  freedom-work- 
ing appliances,  in  its  midst,  than  to  effectually  suppress 
the  rebellion.  I  do  not  see  bow  either  is  really  practi- 
cable without  first  decreeing  slavery  an  outlaw. 

As  to  its  being  a  "falsity  "  that  the  South  is  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and  therefore  without  a  claim  to 
"legitimate  nationality,"  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  strange  sort  of  hypothesis. 

Where  are  your  constitutional  difficulties  about 
"  martial  methods  "  of  conducting  this  war  I  1  am  a 
little  inquisitive  on  this  point. 

You  would  first  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  South,  and  then  have  the  North  stultify  itself  by 
an  arbitrary  enforcement  of  conditions  to  subvert  its 
institutions  I 

We  are  now  under  obligation,  and  a  constitutional 
one  too,  to  protect  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
in  all  parts  of  the  republic.  Perhaps  this  was  intend- 
ed in  one  of  the  remarks  you  did  not  understand. 

It  seems  to  me  like  a  most  singular  absurdity,  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  easier  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  your  conditions  thau  of  those  still  less  favorable  to 
freedom,  against  which  the  South  is  now  breasting  the 
tide  of  Northern  power.  A.  IIOGEBOOM. 


^=  A  new  and  remarkably  well-executed  pictorial 
design,  on  a  large  sheet,  entitled  "  Th* 
Declaration  of  Independence  Illustrated/'  lithographed 
by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  and  designed  by  Richard  Thayer, 
has  just  been  published  by  Thayer  &  Co.,  Boston. 
It  represents  a  balloon  in  mid  air,  borne  upward 
toward  the  sun  liy  the  American  eagle,  and  con- 
taining two  persons,  one  white,  ihe  other  a  slave, 
casting  his  broken  shackles  to  the  wind— the  star- 
spangled  banner  waving  on  both  sides  of  it,  with 
the  inscription.  "  All  men  are  created  equal— Stand  by- 
tlie Declaration."  In  the  sun's  full  blare  are  seen 
these  lines : — 

"  My  rnvs,  where'eron  Mirth  they  strike. 
Fall  on  tli'-  blaok  ami  white  alike  : 
That  government  alone  is  Rree, 
Which  blesaesall  alike,  like  me.'' 
There  are  other  pertinent  verses — among  them  the 

following  :— 

■'  A  man  is  a  man,  hOwVei  dark  his  skin. 
A   hemt  tlisit.  is  Iniiiisiii   is  U-atiug  within  : 

God  regards  aol  bis  color,  and  neither  should  w«  ; 
Thou  unohatn  n»-'  Negro,  and  Let  bim  go  Dree." 
ii  wuh  the  Stan  sua  Stripes  above  us, 

All  alike  seal!  soon  be  Rroo  ; 
Wben  as  brothers  white  men  levi>  us, 
Shall  an  and  of  trouble  be." 
We  wish  every  household  in  the  land  bad  a  copy  of 
this  pictorial. 

NOTICS.  Members  of  the  Ameriian  Ami  SlftTerj 
Society  entitled  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  just 
published,  will  have  their  oopiea  forwarded  by  mall 
upon  their  remitting  the  amount  of  postage,  (in  stamps 
or  otherwise,)  vli ..  '■-  to  ttom  b  c  P,  yy  \i  i  - 

out,  --1  Washington  street.  Boston, 


'Vhe  removal 
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OUE   NATIONAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

Editor  of  the  Liheixitor; 

Dbab  Sik— Our  national  administration,— poor 
simple  souls,  anil  as  ignorant  as  simple,— have  never 
dared  to  inquire  for  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  that  con- 
vulses the  Union,  and  fills  the  land  with  bloodshed  and 
devastation.  They  know  it  is  a  great  rebellion,  and 
that  the  rebels  are  very  wicked,  and  that  is  pretty 
much  all  they  know  about  it.  They  mean  to  quell  it, 
but  they  do  not  mean  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak;  tor  if  they  do,  they  will  be  required  to  re- 
move it,  and  that  they  will  not  do.  They  seem  quite 
as  solicitous  to  save  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  as  to 
save  the  Union  and  the  government.  By  removing 
the  cause  of  the  war,  peace  could  be  immediately  dic- 
tated to  he  rebels.  It  could  he  forced  upon  them, 
whether  they  will  or  nut,  by  a  power  that  would  prove 
irresistible.  But  one  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks, 
preventing  the  speedy  termination  of  the  slavehold- 
ers' democratic  rebellion,  is  the  personal  ambition  of 
the  three  leading  members  of  President  Lincoln's  cabi- 
net,—Seward,  Chase,  and  Cameron.  They  have 
each  an  eye  to  the  succession,  and  it  requires 
much  time  to  watch  each  other,  look  after  Fremont, 
M'Clellan,  and  other  military  leaders,  and  set  their 
nets,  their  traps,  and  their  hair -triggers,  so  as  to  en- 
sure success.  Washington  is  alive  with  traitors.  Ev- 
ery important  measure,  whether  Civil  or  military, 
is  known,  to  the  rebels  before  it  is  known  to  loyal  citi- 
zens, and  yet  no  measures  are  taken  to  remove  the 
evil.  These  shrewd  aspirants  for  the  White  House 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  rebellion  will  be  put 
down,  and  they  all  look  beyond  it.  ■  In  1864,  the 
Southern  States  will  have  over  half  as  many  votes  as 
the  Free  States.  Such  men  as  Seward,  Chase  and 
Cameron  do  not  overlook  considerations  so  impor- 
tant, and  they  mean  to  take  time  by  the  forelock. 
They  are  making  to  themselves  friends  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness,  that  when  their  present  offi- 
ces fail,  they  may  be  received  into  the  everlasting 
White  House.  Hence,  they  desire  a  clean  Southern 
record.  They  are  determined  to  crush  the  rebellion, 
and  they  are  determined  to  leave  the  rebels  in  good  hu- 
mor. They  mean  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously, 
but  they  mean  to  do  it  in  a  most  friendly  manner. 
They  "banish  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resent- 
ment, and  recollect  only  their  duty  to  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  that  this  war  was  not  waged,  on  our  part,  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest 
or  subjugation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions 
of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union, 
with  all  the  dignity,  rights  and  equality  of  the  several 
States  unimpaired ;  and  as  soon  as  these  objects  are 
accomplished,  the  war  ought  to  cease."  They  mean 
to  fight  the  battles  and  kill  the  rebels  on  the  most  am- 
icable principles.  They  will  save  the  Union,  but  they 
are  equally  bound  to  save  slavery.  If  one  or  the  oth- 
er must  perish,  Mr.  Cameron  would  willingly  toss 
up  a  copper,  and  agree  to  abide  the  result.  He  cares 
but  little  whether  liberty  or  slavery  prevails,  but  he 
cares  much  about  Simon  Cameron.  Mr.  Seward  has 
a  decided  "antipathy  in  favor"  of  liberty;  but  he 
has  shown,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  that  he  will 
not  sacrifice  Win.  H.  Seward  to  promote  the  libera- 
tion of  all  the  blacks  in  America.  They  have  his  best 
■wishes,  and  he  sees,  and  feels,  and  knows,  that  liberty 
is  better  than  slavery,  and  that  between  them,  as  an- 
tagonistic and  opposing  forces,  there  exists  an  "irre- 
pressible conflict."  This  conflict  he  will  aid  with  all 
his  power  in  latitude  43  deg. ;  but  he  is  so  overcome 
with  lassitude  and  languor  when  he  reaches  the  low 
latitude  of  37,  that  he  is  powerless— so  weak  he  can 
do  nothing. 

Mr.  Chase  is,  doubtless,  the  most  consistent  of  these 
very  modest  advocates  of  the  "  higher  law."  Theo- 
retically, both  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Seward  believe  in 
the  higher  law.  Practically,  they  believe  no  such 
thing.  Both  have  been  tried,  and  both  have  been 
found  wanting.  The  ruljfeigs  of  that  judicial  tyrant, 
Judge  Wilson,  in  the  Oberlin  rescue  cases,  inaugu- 
-  "rateuV  a  state  of  affajr^  that  fully  tested  Gov.  Chase's 
faith  in  the  higher  law  of  God;  and  proved  that,  in 
his  opinion,  God's  laws  are  void  when  repealed  by  act 
of  Congress.  The  position  Mr.  Chase  assumed  was, 
doubtless,  his  final  one,  and  was  taken  .with  delibera- 
tion, in  view  of  ulterior  results.  That  he  is  at  heart 
an  anti-slavery  man  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  he  aspires  to  the  Presidency.  It  seems 
to  an  outside  spectator  so  plain,  that  no  member  of 
the  present  cabinet  can  ever  be  President,  that  "  the 
■way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein." 
The  public  exigencies  demand  of  them  great  sagacity, 
energy,  shrewdness,  industry  and  efficiency.  It"  they 
fail  in  either,  they  will  be  condemned  ;  and  if  they  do 
not,  they  will  offend  myriads  of  cormorants  and  place- 
men, who  will  become  their  implacable  enemies. 
So,  -whether  they  do  their  duty,  or  neglect  to  do  their 
duty,  their  hopes  for  further  advancement  will  be 
annihilated.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  they 
cannot  see  how  nor  where  they  stand. 

The  most  honest  man  in  the  cabinet  is  Edward 
Bates.  But  he  is  a  Southern  man.  He  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  of  the  "isms"  of  the  day.  Such  is 
his  boast.  Yet  he  has  emancipated  all  his  slaves. 
Still,  all  his  sympathies  are  with  his  Southern  slave- 
holding  brethren.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Post- 
master General.  The  anti-slavery  of  the  whole  Blair 
family  is  political.  They  eare  nothing  about  the  slave 
question,  except  as  it  affects  the  white  man.  All  their 
good  wishes  are  with  the  slaveholders. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  President  was  born 
among  them.  While  he  is  resolved  to  put  down  the 
rebels,  he  seems  equally  resolved  to  save  and  protect 
Blavery.  He  does  not  love  slavery;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  evidently  a  just  man.  Like  Mr.  Bates,  he  loves 
justice,  but  his  friends  and  kindred  are  slaveholders, 
aud  he  has  no  heart  to  see  them  ruined.  He  know 
that  our  Union  cannot  exist,  part  slave  and  part  free 
States;  that  they  must  become  all  one  or  the  other; 
and  yet,  such  is  his  weakness,  so  great  is  his, desire  to 
harmonize  what  even  the  Almighty  God  cannot  har- 
monize, that  he  dictated  to  Fremont  such  an  alteration 
in  his  proclamation  as  would  totally  annul  its  efficacy ; 
and  a  measure  that  would  make  all  the  States  free,  and 
crush  the  rebellion,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  liberty  to  these  United  States  forever,  he  has  di- 
rected to  be  so  emasculated  as  to  be  worthless,  being 
only  a  repetition  of  the  law  of  Congress,  which  is  no 
more  a  law  because  issued  as  a  military  proclamation. 
Thus  far,  Fremont  has  not  modified  his  proclamation. 
If  he  does  not  do  it,  will  the  ad  minis  tration  dare  sus- 
pend him  "i  Where  would  it  leave  pern, — the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet?  How  will  it-affect  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  at  its  coming  session,  and  how  the 
army?  Where  will  they  find/new  recruits?  Will 
they  not  be  compelled  to  ree'naci  the  very  policy  they 
have  repudiated,  and,  having  proclaimed  liberty  to 
the  slaves,  recruit  their  decimated  ranks  from  the  en- 
franchised bondmen  "?  And,  then,  what  of  the  seces- 
sion "i  Where  will  our  ambitious  Secretaries  be  found  ? 
Where  will  Fremont  stand  t  He  has  now  gone  out  to 
battle,  sustained  by  despair.  If  he  is  defeated,  he 
will  be  sacrificed  at  once.  If  successful,  where  will 
his  enemies  be  f 

There  is  an  important  settlement  to  be  made  between 
Fremont  and  somebody.  Why  was  Lyon  sacrificed? 
Was  the  neglect  to  reenforec  him  the  fault  of  Fre- 
mont, or  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  or  was  it 
the  hick  of  men  and  means  with  which  to  doit  ?  Why 
was  not  Mulligan  recnibrced  ?  Was  the  fault  Fre- 
mont's, or  was  it  at  Washington?  Why  were  0000 
men  ordered  from  his  department,  when  it  had  been 
known  for  days,  all  over  the  country,  that  Price  was 
advancing,  with  a  strong  force,  on  Lexington,  Boon- 
ville,  or  Jefierson  City  7  Was  Washington  in  danger? 
If  so,  why  not  get  the  required  force  to  defend  it 
nearer  home?  Why  send,  at  that  hour  of  peril,  an 
order  which,  if  obeyed,  was  sure  to  defeat  Mulligan, 
give  Price  the  victory,  and  place  Fremont  where  he 
could  do  nothing  ?  Could  it  have  originated  in  Cam- 
eron's fear  of  Fremont's  popularity?  The  matte: 
full  of  mystery.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain: — 
our  public  men  are  demoralized,  and  Slavery's   min- 


ions rule  our  government,  notwithstanding  the  rebel- 
lion. But,  when  the  rebels  are  conquered,  will  liberty 
and  justice  be  in  the  ascendant?  or  will  the  Northern 
States,  like  the  Southern,  settle  down  under  a  military 
despotism  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

Ohio.  G. 


HON.  OHAEXES  SUMNEE  AT  MILFOKD. 

Dkar  Garrison, — Last  Saturday  evening,  our  peo- 
ple had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  noble-hearted 
Senator  of  Massachusetts.  His  theme  was — "The 
HebellUm ;  its  Origin  and  Mainspring."  Notwith- 
standing the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  Town 
Hall  was  filled.  At  7J  o'clock,  Mr.  Sumner  took  the 
platform,  being  introduced  by  Hon.  AarOK  C.  May- 
hew.  The  eloquent  Champion  of  Freedom  occupied 
two  hours  in  unfolding  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the 
Rebellion,  not  sparing,  for  a  moment,  that  horrible 
system  of  iniquity,  American  Slavery,  as  the  prime 
and  ever  swelling  cause  of  all  our  woes — the  mon- 
strous atrocity  which  must  be  removed,  before  peace 
can  be  restored  to  our  suffering  country.  The  word 
slavery,  to  Mr.  Sumner,  is  the  culmination  of  all  crime, 
and  he  speaks  it  with  an  emphasis  and  will,  that  re- 
veal his  large  heart  and  intellect  to  be  on  the  side  of 
humanity. 

The  perfect  chain  of  logic,  backed  by  facts  and  con- 
current history,  with  the  clear  philosophy  of  Justice 
and  Right,  carries  conviction  to  every  heart,  that  is 
not  encased  in  prejudice,  and  a  determination  not  to 
believe.  He  does  not  allow  the  least  concession  to  the 
sin  of  oppression  to  be  called  small.  Nay,  nothing  can 
be  small  that  wrongs  the  weakest  child  of  God,  or  does 
violence  to  the  least  citizen  of  a  Commonwealth.  In 
a  clear,  transparent  atmosphere,  he  transfigures  his  au- 
dience, and  with  himself  standing  on  the  Mount,  all 
feel  that  "  it  is  good  to  be  there."  No  distrust  or  de- 
sire to  "  look  back  "  is  so  painful  as  that  which  takes 
us  again  to  the  cold  meshes  and  miserable  expediency 
of  lowering,  one  iota,  the  standard  of  eternal  jus- 
tice. 

But  to  those  who  have  toiled,  lo  !  these  thirty  years, 
in  the  cause  of  Anti-Slavery,  no  part  of  this  peerless 
service  of  Mr.  Sumner  is  more  grateful  than  his  just, 
but,  nevertheless,  most  noble  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  Abolitionists.  "I  hear  a  voice,"  said  the  orator, 
"  saying  it  is  not  Slavery,  but  An ti- Slavery,  that  has 
caused  this  Rebellion."  In  reply  to  this  unfounded 
and  malignant  charge,  Mr.  Sumner  soars  in  power  and 
conviction  which  is  irresistible.  By  a  quotation  from 
Tacitus,  one  of  the  greatest  historians  of  his  genera- 
tion, if  not  all  other  generations,  he  shows  the  same 
charge  was  preferred  against  the  early  followers  of 
Christ,  by  those  who  called  them  "vulgar"  devotees 
of  one  "Christ  of  Tiberias."  "The  Abolitionists," 
said  Mr.  S  umncr,  "  need  no  defence  from  me.  To  their 
praise  be  it  said,  they  warned  you  faithfully,  long  ago, 
of  all  this  calamity  we  are  now  suffering.  As  well 
charge  the  faithful  passenger,  who  warns  the  helsman 
of  the  fatal  shoals,  of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel. 
As  well  blame  the  astronomer,  who  has  calculated  the 
eclipse,  for  the  darkness  which  has  gathered."  Cheer 
upon  cheer,  with  which  the  flowing  and  graceful  sen- 
tences were  greeted,  evinced  that  justice  does  not 
slumber  always  iu  the  human  soul. 

Now  comes  the  remedy  for  this  hour  of  conflict. 
"It  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Sumner,  "through  the  words 
and  way  of  Gen.  Butler,  or  it  may  be  by  the  way  of 
the  gallant  Fremont,  or  the  more  sublime  plan  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  but  it  must  be  through  Emancipation." 
(Long  and  continued  applause.)  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Sumner  took  from  his  pocket  the  late  order  of  Secre- 
tary Cameron  to  the  Kaval  Expedition,  and  read  it, 
declaring  that  it  covered  all,  and  even  more  than  the 
ground  he  bad  taken.  "  We  can  have,"  he  remarked, 
"no  other  interpretation";  and  although  it  has  been 
published  more  than  a  week,  it  has  had  no  comments 
from  the  Boston  press,  doubtless  because  it  condemns 
their  former  position. 

"I  expected,"  said  Mr.  Sumner,  " this  order  when 
I  made  my  Worcester  speech  at  the  late  Convention." 
It  was,  therefore,  hailed  with  pleasure  as  the  most  im- 
portant progressive  step  since  the  inauguration"  of"th~e 
war.  Only  one  thing  was  feared  by  the  orator,  that, 
by  some  fatality,  concessions  might  be  made,  which 
would  be  far  more  fatal  than  flying  armies  or  captured 
hosts.  In  closing  words,  which  are  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, we  were  exhorted  to  do  justice  to  our  brother 
man  the  wide  world  over,  "  though  the  heavens  fail." 
"But,"  said  Mr.  Sumner,  "the  heavens  will  not  fall — 
God  and  Justice  will  triumph — the  Rebellion  must  and 
will  be  crushed — victory  and  peace  will  be  ours."  God 
bless  our  noble  Senator!  for  when  we  hear  his  voice 
again  in  the  Capital,  it  will  be  for  universal  freedom. 
G.  W.  S. 

Milford,  (Mass.) 


SLAVERY   BEPOEE   THE   UNION! 


West  Winfield,  (N.  T.)  Nov.  3,  1861. 
Dear  Garrison,  —  The  conflict  deepens.  The 
people  are  becoming  enlightened.  Their  eyes  are 
being  opened  to  see  that  their  leaders  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  camp  are  far  more  tenderly  concerned 
about  the  lives  and  property  of  the  rebels,  than  of 
the  loyal  citizens  of  the  North.  The  official  report 
touching  Fremont,  by  Cameron,  Hunter  &  Co.,  is 
thought  to  demonstrate  that  Fremont  has  made  less 
blunders  than  any  other  Federal  General,  and  that  his 
department  has  been  administered  with  mote  economy 
than  any  other. 

Ex-Governor  Seymour,  who  baa  been  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  Central  New  York,  living  in  Utica, 
said  in  a  speech  in -Utica,  last  week,  that  if  the  time 
should  arrive  when  Slavery  or  the  Union  must  die, 
the  Union  should  be  dissolved,  and  slavery  be  allowed 
to  live  ! !  He  also  openly  justified  the  rebellion.  Few 
are  so  lost  as  to  side  with  him.  Here,  in  Utica, 
lives  a  Democratic  Governor  of  New  York  who  would 
destroy  the  Union  to  preserve  slavery ! !  Dissolution 
or  Abolition  Is  the  great  issue  before  the  nation  and 
the  world,  so  mr  as  this  war  is  concerned.  Gov.  Sey- 
mour says,  "  Glye  us  slavery,  and  let  the  Union  go." 
Slave  labor  is  better  than  free  labor — slave  society 
better  than  free' society — slave  institutions  better  than 
free  institutions  I  Slavery  must  and  shall  be 
preserved  !  So  says  the  entire  South  ;  in  the  Union, 
if  we  can — out  of  it,  if  we  must;  peaceably,  if  we 
can — forcibly,  if  we  must. 

Such  is  the  issue  presented  by  Gov.  Seymour  ;  but 
most  all  the  people  scorn  his  proposition  and  his 
treachery. 

There  is  a  proposition  from  a  high  source  to  call  a 
Mass  State  Convention  in  New  York  State,  to  endorse 
Fremont's  Proclamation,  and  to  call  on  the  President 
to  make  it  national.  Sincerely  do  I  hope  it  will  be 
done. 

In  this  place,  with  little  exertion,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  names  are  appended  to  the  memorial  to 
Congress.  Few  refuse  to  sign  it,  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
sented.    None  like  to  give  a  reason  for  refusing. 

Why  not  call  a  Convention  in  the  old  Bay  State,  to 
endorse  the  position  of  Fremont  in  declaring  freedom 
to  all  slaves  of  all  rebels,  and  calling  on  Congress  to 
make  a  like  declaration  to  all  slaves?  This  would 
end  the  war  by  the  1st  of  January,  186'2.  Let  every 
thing  be  done  to  concentrate  public  attention  on  the 
one  great  issue  — SLAVERY  OR  THE  NATION 
MUST  DIE  — THE  UNION  MUST  BE  DIS- 
SOLVED, OR  SLAVERY  ABOLISHED.  The 
entire  South  presents  this  issue.  For  myself,  I  say — 
Aiiolition.  Let  the  Union  stand,  if  thereby  slavery 
can  be  annihilated  in  the  nation,  on  the  continent, 
and  throughout  the  world.  Sure  I  am,  a  Union  of 
$20,000,000  of  men  and  women,  based  and  adminis- 
tered on  the  self-evident  truth  that  "  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  an 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  would,  in  due  time,  free  every  slave,  and 
sweep  slavery  from  the  South.  This  one  great  idea, 
skilfully  and  persevoringly  wielded  against  slavery, 
would  surely  kill  the  monster,  and  relieve  the  whole 
earth  of  his  loathsome  presence.  Nothing  else  can. 
Yours,  for  Abolition  ver'eta  Dissolution, 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


REMOVAL  OF  GENERAL  FREMONT. 

Great  Indignation  mid  Excitements-Resignation  of  Officers. 

and  Refusal  of  Soldiers  to  Fight — Remonstrance  of 

in-ii.  Fremont — His  Parting  Address  to  the.  Soldiers — 

Gen,  Pope  lo  Command  ii'ntU  Gen.  Hunter's  Arrival. 

Sfkingfield,  Mo,,  Nov.  3. 
Yesterday  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  came  within 
twelve  miles  of  us,  and  news  was  received  of  the  ap- 
proach of  their  advance  u,800  strong.  Preparations 
were  being  made  to  go  out  and  attack  them,  when 
Gen.  Fremont  received  an  unconditional  order  from 
Washington  relieving  him  at  once  from  his  command. 
Simultaneously  came  the  newspapers  announcing  the 
fact.  The  intelligence  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  camp,  and  created  indescribable  indignation  and 
excitement. 

Great  numbers  of  the  officers  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  resigning  at  once,  and  many  companies  laid 
down  their  arms,  declaring  that  they  would  fight  un- 
der no  one  but  Gen.  Fremont.  Gen.  Fremont  spent 
much  of  the  time  expostulating  with  the  officers  and 
men,  urging  them  by  their  patriotism  and  by  their  per- 
sonal regard  for  him  not  to  abandon  their  posts.  He 
also  addressed  the  following  farewell  order  to  the 
troops : — 

Headquahtekh  Western  Department,  \ 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Nov.  2d.  $ 
Soldiers  of  the  Mississippi  Army  :  Agreeably  to  or- 
ders received  this  day,  I  take  leave  of  you.  Although 
our  army  has  been  of  sudden  growth,  we  have  grown 
up  together,  and  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  brave 
and  generous  spirits  which  you  bring  to  the  defence  of 
your  country,  and  which  make  me  anticipate  for  you 
a  brilliant  career.  Continue  as  you  have  begun,  and 
give  to  my  successor  the  same  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
support  with  which  you  have  encouraged  me.  Emu- 
late the  splendid  example  which  you  have  already  be- 
fore you,  and  let  me  remain  as  1  am,  proud  of  the  no- 
ble army  I  have  thus  for  labored  to  bring  together. 
Soldiers,  I  regret  to  leave  you,  most  sincerely.  I 
thank  you  for  the  regard  ami  confidence  you  have  in- 
variably shown  me.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  shall  not 
have  the  honor  to  lead  you  to  the  victory  which  you 
are  just  about  to  win,  but  I  shall  claim  the  right  to 
share  with  you  in  the  joy  of  every  triumph,  and  trust 
always  to  be  personally  remembered  by  my  compan- 
ions in  arms.         (Signed)        John  C.  Fremont, 

Major  General. 

The.  feeling  ran  intensely  high  during  the  whole  of 
last  evening,  and  there  were  meetings  almost  every- 
where. The  various  bands  serenaded  the  General, 
and  whenever  he  appeared  he  was  greeted  with  cheers. 
Although  after  notifying  General  Hunter,  as  his  order 
directed,  he  had  no  longer  command  over  the  troops, 
he  spent  several  hours  in  making  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  about  the  city  to  be  prepared  for  a 
battle,  and  in  accordance  with  a  written  request  from 
all  the  Brigadier  Generals  here,  he  remained  through 
the  night,  to  lead  the  army  in  case  of  an  attack.  All 
of  the  troops  slept  on  their  arms,  and  many  officers  re- 
mained up  all  night.  An  attack  was  hourly  expected, 
but  nothing  more  occurred  than  the  firing  on  our  pick- 
ets in  two  different  roads.  The  enemy  are  now  en- 
camped on  the  old  Wilson  Creek  battle-ground. 

Gen.  Fremont  is  prepared  to  leave  for  St.  Louis,  and 
will  go  as  soon  as  Gen.  Pope  arrives,  who  has  been 
sent  forward  and  will  take  command  until  Gen.  Hun- 
ter gets  here.  Universal  gloom  prevails  throughout 
the  camps.  A  battle  will  undoubtedly  occur  ere  long. 
Our  troops  will  meet  the  enemy  firmly,  but  they  are 
disheartened  and  have  lost  their  enthusiasm.  The 
body  guard,  who  would  not  be  induced  to  remain,  will 
now  disband,  as  the  terms  of  their  enlistment  permit, 
aud  will  accompany  Gen.  Fremont,  and  also  his  entire 
Staff,  including  Gen.  Asboth,  commander  of  the  first 
division.  Gen.  Fremont  will  permit  no  demonstration 
from  the  troops  on  his  departure. 

Fremont's  Blanket  Purchase — Explanation. 
E.  M.  Davis,  Assistant  Quartermaster  under  Fre- 
mont, publishes  a  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  to 
Adjutant-General  Thomas,  correcting  several  errors 
relative  to  himself  in  his  (Thomas's)  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Cameron.  He  entirely  exculpates  Fremont  from 
any  connection  with  his  purchase  of  blankets,  and 
says  that  when  the  report  of  the  Board  reached  Fre- 
mont, he  expressed  great  displeasure,  and  ordered  the 
blankets  to  be  returned. 

They  were  not  returned  as  rotten  and  worthless, 
and  the  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  the  pur- 
chase was  the  economy  practised  in  making  it,  the 
average  price  of  blankets  being  31-40.  They  were 
part  cotton.  Mr.  Davis  says  he  made  the  purchase 
in  his  official  capacity. 

It  was  no  crime,  even  if  the  act  had  been  delib- 
erately committed,  to  have  bought  at  a  $1.40  each, 
blankets  of  inferior  quality  in  St.  Louft,  where  better 
were  not  procurable,  if  it  be  a  virtue  in  the  War  De- 
partment to  buy  blankets  equally  worthless  in  Eng- 
land, where  good  ones  are  plenty,  paying  for  .4herft--a^ 
$1.60  each,  to  which  a  long-list  .<;!'  commissions,  freight, 
insurance.  &c,  must  be  added  as  further  enhancing 
the  price.  Nothing,  we  submit,  can  be  clearer  than 
this  verdict  of  even-handed  justice. 

Gen.  Fremont's  House  in  St.  Louis.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  thus  puts  a  quietus  on  one  of  the 
main  charges  against  Gen.  Fremont: — 

"  Thurlow  Weed,  in  rehearsing  the  grievous  sins 
committed  by  Gen.  Fremont,  reasserts  the  exploded 
theory  that  on  assuming  command  at  St.  Louis,  he 
took  a  house  for  his  headquarters  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  36000.  We  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  house  does  not  cost  the  Government  a  cent; 
that  its  use  was  tendered  freely  by  a  relative  of  Gen. 
F.,  and  that  it  is  nobody's  business,  under  the  circum- 
stances, whether  it  was  a  brown-stone  front  or  a  log- 
cabin.  Most  of  the  accusations  rehearsed  by  the  ven- 
erable Thurlow  are  of  the  same  ancient  character, 
and  have  been  refuted  time  and  again." 

Headquarters,  Camp  Lyon,  Sringfield,  Mo., 
October  31.  The  following  is  a  special  dispatch  to 
the  St.  Louis  Republican  : — "  A  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment has  prevailed  in  camp  for  some  days  past,  re- 
specting the  report  of  Gen.  Fremont's  removal ;  but 
Washington  advices  at  headquarters  mention  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Gen.  Fremont's  removal  would  cause 
intense  excitement  and  no  little  trouble  in  camp.  A 
number  of  officers  declare  that  they  will  resign  in  that 
event,  or  insist  upon  creating  him  Dictator  of  the 
Southwest,  independent  of  the  Administration,  which 
is  bitterly  denounced  in  camp  for  its  vacillating  aud 
injudicious  policy  respecting  this  Department. 

The  list  of  the  rebels  killed  in  the  battle  of  last 
Friday  now  numbers  127." 


The  Loss  at  Ball's  Bluff.  A  comparison  of 
the  various  lists  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  at 
the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
following  figures  will  not  vary  much  from  the  oilicial 
reports : — 


No.  Engaged. 

Kitted. 

Wounded. 

Hissing 

Ciililbniiii,               670 

18 

42 

227 

Tammany,             3G0 

10 

20 

120 

Masattch'tts  15tfi,  658 

14 

63 

245 

Do.        20th,   818 

8 

41 

110 

The  Rebels  report  having  taken  but  629  prisoners, 
and  as  that  is  173  short  of  our  number  reported  mis- 
sing,  tt   is  fair  to  presume  that  nearly  all  of  the  bal- 


ance were  killed  in  the  battle.     Of  the  pris 
bably   one    hundred,    at   least,  are  wounded, 
these  additions,  the  list  of  casualties  will  stand 
lows  t — 

Killed,  .... 

Wounded,  .... 

Wounded  among  prisoners, 

Prisoners  not  wounded,         - 


pro- 
With 
,s   fol- 

223 
166 
100 

429 

Total,  918 

To  the  above  must  bo  added  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  battery,  the  First  U.  S. 
artillery,  and  the  U.  S.  cavalry,  which  will  probably 
swell  the  number  to  930,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  force  engaged. 


The  Barbarities  of  the  Confederates. — Crim- 
inals cannot  be  otherwise  than  cruel;  and  the  traitors 
waging  the  present  war  against  the  General  Govern- 
ment appear  to  be  as  merciless  as  savages.  There- 
cent  engagement  at  Ball's  Bluff  has  added  many  illus- 
trations of  this  fiendish  disposition.  In  referring  to 
the  matter,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  says  : — 

"  The  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  although 
not  in  active  battle,  detailed  Captain  W.  H.  Wilson, 
with  Company  — ,  to  take  possession  of  Harrison's 
Island,  who  did  duty  there  more  noble  and  humane 
than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  men.  They  held  the 
island,  and  not  only  saw  to  the  transport  of  the  troops 
to  Virginia.,  but  to  the  return  of  the  survivors  and  of 
the  dead  and  wounded.  The  deeds  of  barbarity  rela- 
ted by  an  eye-witness,  who  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  medical  faculty  of  Philadelphia,  perpetrated  by 
these  rebel  fiends,  are  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
credibility;  but  when  wounded  men  were  driven  de- 
liberately, naked,  into  the  river,  anil  then  shot,  it  will 
tell  of  some  oftbe  least  barbarous  acts  of  this  thieving 
and  assassin  chivalry." 

New  York,  Oct.  30.  The  Herald's  Washington 
despatch  says  that  the  15th  Massachusetts  Regiment 
held  their  first  parade  Thursday  evening  since  the  bat- 
tle. After  the  parade,  the  regiment  was  formed  in  a 
square,  and  the  noble  and  gallant  Col.  Devens  made 
them  an  address.  No  description  could  portray  the 
tender,  subdued  fervor  with  which  the  Colonel  first 
spoke,  the  electric  sympathy  by  which  his  men  were 
affected,  or  the  earnest  determination  with  which  the 
question  was  asked  and  answered  : — 

"  Soldiers  of  Massachusetts,  men  of  Worcester 
County,  with  these  fearful  gaps  in  your  lines,  with  the 
recollection  of  the  terrible  struggle  of  Monday  fresh 
upon  your  thoughts,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  be- 
reaved and  soul-stricken  ones  at  home,  weeping  for 
those  whom  they  will  see  no  more  on  earth,— with 
that  hospital  before  your  eyes  filled  with  wounded  and 
maimed  comrades, — I  ask  you  now  whether  you  are 
ready  again  to  meet  the  traitorous  foe  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  subvert  our  government,  and  who  are 
crushing  under  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  the  liberties 
of  a  part  of  our  country  ?  would  you  go  next  week  1 
would  you  go  to-morrow  1  would  you  go  this  moment  1 
One  hearty  '  Yes  I '  burst  from  every  lip." 

The  Rebels  at  Ball's  Bluff.  The  Richmond 
Examiner  of  the  24th  of  October,  says — "  Several  gen- 
tlemen who  were  engaged  in,  and  witnesses  oftbe  bat- 
tle near  Leesburg,  on  Monday  last,  say  the  rout  was 
complete — that  the  panic  exceeded  that  of  Manassas 
plains.  When  they  took  to  the  river,  their  heads  ap- 
peared almost  as  thick  as  blackbirds.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  scene  or  estimate  the  number  drowned. 
Hundreds  were  shot  while  swimming  and  struggling 
in  the  water." 

The  rebels  engaged  were  Mississippi  and  Virginia 
troops,  and  the  Examiner  adds  that  when  the  contest 
grew  close,  the  Mississippi  troops  threw  away  their 
rifles,  and  used  bowie  knives.  The  attack  upon  the 
rebels  was  twice  made  by  our  troops,  and  twice  re- 
pulsed. Rebel  reinforcements  were  sent  for,  but  were 
not  used. 

The  Tribune's  Washington  despatches  state  that  the 
rebel  pickets  at  Edward's  Ferry  acknowledged  to  our 
pickets  that  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  350, 
jmclstalcd  that  our  wounded  captured  were  placed  iu 
the  hoimital  with  their  own  wounded. 

Datu^estown,  Oct.  29.  A  scow  was  found  last 
Sunday  floating  down  the  Potomac,  containing  thirty- 
one  guns  with  fixed  bayonets,  twelve  haversacks  and 
three  knapsacks.  ■  -  -_ 

From  certain  indications,  it  is  be'liev"gd_  that  it  was 
the  principal  boat  used  in  transporting  Baker's  com- 
mand to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  which  went  down 
with  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  inference  is  that 
the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  rose  to  the  surface  and  re- 
lieved the  boat,  which  floated  down  with  the  current. 

Washington,  Nov.  4.  Owing  to  the  rise  of  water 
in  the  Potomac,  a  number  of  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
drowned  at  Ball's  Bluff  have  floated  hitherward. 

In  addition  to  the  five  mentioned  yesterday  as  hav- 
ing been  recovered  at  the  Chain  Bridge,  thirteen  have 
been  drawn  from  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown,  and  one  near  Fort  Washington, 
twelve  miles  from  this  city.  The  recovered  bodies 
have  been  buried. 

The  World's  despatch  says  one  of  the  bodies  found 
at  Chain  Bridge  has  been  recognized  as  private  Buf- 
ford,  Company  F,  Massachusetts  15th. 

Col.  Raymond  Lee.  The  family  of  Col.  Lee,  of 
the  Massachusetts  20th,  have  received  information  that 
he  is  a  prisoner,  but  safe  and  well. 


J^=  A  contraband  describing  the  stampede  of  the 
Seeesh  from  Warsaw,  Mo.,  when  Fremont's  advance 

as  about  entering  the  place,  said  :  "  Why,  massa,  an 
hour  after  they  heard  yougemmen  was  comin',  all  the 
hills  round  here  was  rattlin." 

_Jf=The  St.  Louis  Democrat  of  Oct.  31st,  states 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  Gen.  Fre- 
mont's army,  principally  typhoid  and  intermittent 
fevers.  About  three  hundred  of  the  26th  Indiana 
regiment  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  measles. 

Exodus  op  Slavery.  Slavery  is  vanishing  from 
Missouri  more  rapidly  even  than  its  enemies  predicted. 
Secession  has  made  the  State  too  hot  for  the  institu- 
tion', and  Secessionists  are  daily  leaving  the  State  for 
the  South,  with  their  slaves,  to  escape  the  very  dan- 
gers they  themselves  madly  invited  aud  provoked. 
We  argued,  six  months  ago,  that  secession,  or  attempt- 
ed secession  in  Missouri,  would  overthrow  slavery  in 
the  State,  and  hurry  the  iustitution  to  its  doom.  But 
the  Secessionists  would  not  listen  to  us.  They  are 
now  verifying  our  predictions  by  fleeing  with  their 
slaves  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly. — St. 
Louis  News. 


"  THIS  IS  NOT  A  WAR  AGAINST  SLAVERY." 
Well,  so  he  it ;  but  it  is  also  not  a  war  against  the 
horses,  the  cotton,  the  money,  the  ships,  the  guns  of 
the  slaveholders.  Yet,  where  you  can,  yon  take  their 
horses,  cotton,  money,  ships,  guns,  &c.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause this  is  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Well,  the  same  is  the  ease  with  slavery.  If  its  de- 
struction may  not  be  the  object  of  the  war,  why  do 
you  not  allow  that  it  is  the  means  of  the  war?  Since 
in  relation  to  slavery  you  exhibit  a  respect  which  does 
not  restrain  you  from  any  other  "  property  "  or 
right"  of  the  slaveholders,  it  follows  that  slavery  is 
especially  sacred  in  your  eyes,  that  you  wish  it  about 
yourselves,  and  spare  it  from  your  own  predilection, 
and  that  therefore  you  are  waging  war  for  slavery. 
War  for  the  Union"  does  not  answer  for  your 
motto;  Union  and  Slavery — for  that  are  500,000 
men  and  500,000,000  dollars  demanded. — Pionier, 
Oct.  24. 


Retirement  of  G'ev.  Scott.  Lieut.  Gen.  Kcott 
has  withdrawn  from  active  service,  and,  upon  his  own 
application,  been  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  The  incident  is  one  of  univer- 
sal interest,  and  was  very  properly  made  the  occasion 
of  a  Biraple  lint  impressive  ceremocy.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  General's  application  for  leave  to  retire,  the 
President,  attended  by  the  Cabinet,  waited  upon  him 
at  his  residence,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect and  honor,  informed  him  that  his  request  was 
granted.  The  General  replied  in  some  unpremedita- 
ted remarks,  full  of  grateful  emotion,  expressing  his 
ardent  love  of  the  Union,  and  his  prayers  for  its  pres- 
ervation, and  his  cordial  confidence  in  the  patriotism 
and  wisdom  of  the  Administration. 

It  is  understood  that  Gen.  Scott  will  return  at  once 
to  New  York.  In  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  War 
Department,  Gen.  McClellan  has  assumed  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

New  Yokk,  Nov.  4.  The  Herald's  Washington  de- 
spatch says  the  parting  scene  between  Gen.  Scott  and 
Gen.  McClellan  was  a  most  impressive  and  affecting 
aflitir.  (Jen,  McClellan  and  stall'  proceeded  to  the 
depot,  in  the  slorm  and  darkness  of  the  night,  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  veteran  soldier,  who  has  just  withdrawn 
from  active  service ;  and,  as  Gen.  Scott  pressed  the 
hand  of  his  young  successor,  he  besought  him  not  to 
be  controlled  by  the  advice  of  any  parties  who  might 
counsel  him  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  if  he 
would  succeed  in  vindicating  the  honor  of  bis  country, 
which  he  was  called  upon  tu  serve  in  so  high  and  re- 
sponsible a  capacity. 

Gen.  McClellan's  reply  was:  "I  thank  you,  Gen- 
eral, and  will  not  forget  your  counsel.  May  you  he 
restored  to  health,  and  live  to  see  your  prophecy  ful- 
filled.    God  be  with  you.     Farewell." 

Jf^"  Shortly  before  his  retirement,  Gen.  Scott  ob- 
tained positive  information  that  his  entire  estate,  all  of 
which  is  situated  in  Virginia,  has  been  seized  and  se- 
questered for  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
Government. 


$>§=■  The  Boston  Transcript  states  that  a  gentleman 
in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  of  the  plans  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Government,  says  that  the  necessary 
documents  were  taken  out  in  the  Naval  Expedition  to 
form,  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops, 
Territorial  Governments,  to  be  in  force  until  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  is  restored  over  an  entire 
State,  when  the  old  State  form  will  be  reestablished. 

Among  the  material  of  the  expedition  is  a  quantity 
of  bright  cloth,  which  it  is  intended  to  make  up  into 
uniforms  for  colored  men,  thus  pointing  to  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  black  battalions  from  slaves,  and  you 
cannot  make  soldiers  of  slaves  without  freeing  them. 
This  is  a  settled  point  with  military  authorities.  If 
the  war  is  to  last  for  any  length  of  time,  we  ought  to 
have  many  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  in  our  service, 
and  so  make  them  useful  to  the  country,  paying  them 
well  for  their  work.  The  red  cloth  taken  by  the  ex- 
pedition would  convert  persons  who  might  become 
Rouges  in  a  servile  war,  into  "Black  Republicans"  in 
regular  warfare. — Traveller. 


Fight  in  Kentucky.  Letters  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  describe  an  affair  at  West  Liberty,  on  October 
23,  between  the  2d  Ohio  regiment,  and  500  rebels  un- 
der one  John  Ficklin.  By  a  skillful  manoeuvre,  the 
latter  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  from  which 
they  effected  their  escape  only  after  a  loss  of  thirty 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  national  forces  had 
only  one  man  wounded.  On  Oct.  24,  Major  Buckner, 
at  Winchester,  learned  that  forty  or  fifty  mounted 
rebels  were  on  their  way  to  the  rebel  camp  at  Pres- 
tonburgh.  Hastily  collecting  twenty-four  men  only, 
he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  squad  of  rebels,  and  at 
once  dispatched  them  to  snug  quarters  at  Camp  Chase, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  There  was  a  skirmish  near  War- 
saw on  Saturday,  between  twenty  Unionists,  and  dou- 
ble that  number  of  rebels  under  one  Luther  Green. 
The  former  were  victorious,  killing  two  of  their  op- 
ponents and  recapturing  some  prisoners  whom  they 
had  taken. 

The  Kansas  Brigade.  Lane's  Kansas  Brigade, 
which  has  been  stigmatized  as  composed  of  bandits 
and  thieves,  was  early  last  week  at  Clinton,  in  Henry 
county,  on  its  way  to  join  Sigel's  advance  guard  at 
White's  Ferry,  over  Grand  River.  On  the  authority 
of  Mr.  P.  Butler,  the  Leavenworth  Times  relates  cer- 
tain incidents  of  Lane's  progress,  well  illustrating  the 
spirit  that  animates  him  and  his  men.  At  Pleasant 
Hill  they  confiscated  two  rebel  stores,  sixteen  kegs 
and  two  half  barrels  of  powder,  finding  the  powder 
secreted  in  the  bushes.  The  goods  from  the  stores 
ere  disb-ibuted  among  the  Union  families  in  the  vicinity, 
ho  had  been  left  destitute  by  the  rebel  forces. — St. 
Louis  Democrat.  ""-- — __ 


John  Brown,  Jr.'s  Company.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  well-known  "  Ossawatomie  Brown,"  as  he  was 
tyled,  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  engaged  iu  form- 
ing a  company  of  sharpshooters  for  the  present  war. 
His  recruits  have  been  chosen  principally  from  Ohio, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  of  getting 
together  many  of  the  best  shots  "in  those  States.  On 
Monday  night,  the  company,  which  is  not  yet  full, 
arrived  in  this  city  by  the  Michigan  Southern  rail- 
road from  Cleveland,  and  went  into  quarters  at  229 
Lake  street. 

Upon  their  arrival,  their  whole  number  of  men  and 
officers  was  60,  but,  np  to  last  night,  several  more  re- 
cruits  had  been  added   to   the   company.      Captains 
Mills  and  Carter,  of  the  Kansas  brigade,  together  with 
several  private  citizens  of  Chicago,  have  extended  to 
them  much  hospitality,  looking  after  their  rations,  and 
making  them  comfortable. 
The  company  is  officered  as  follows  : — 
Captain — John  Brown,  Jr. 
First  Lieutenant — B.  H.  Bdstwiek. 
Second  Lieutenant — George  H.  lloyt. 
Orderly  Sergeant — L.  F.  Cotton. 

Lieut.  Bostwick  and  Sergeant  Cotton  were  formerly 
attached  to  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  Regiment,  and  have 
seen  service  in  the  "  tented  field."  Lieut,  lloyt  is  the 
young  Boston  lawyer  who  volunteered  his  legal  servi- 
ces to  save  the  life  of  the  elder  Brown  in  the  Virginia 
court. 

The  company  will  remain  in  Chicago  for  several 
days,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  their  arms  and 
equipments,  for  which  they  have  solicited  an  order 
from  Secretary  Cameron.  They  intend  to  have  the 
Enfield  rifle  with  sabre  bayonets,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
can,  proceed  to  join  Montgomery's  Third  Regiment 
of  the  Kansas  Brigade. 


OBITUARY. 

Dictl,  at  his  residenco  in  Sunbury,  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio, 
July  19th,  1801,  Rev.  Ahijku  A.  Davih,  aged  SI  years. 
The  deceased  was  born  at  KUIingly,  Conn.,  Oct.  7th,  1810. 
In  1828,  ho  moved  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  year,  when 
but  nineteen  years  old,  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
Universal  Salvation.'  Ho  is  remembered  by  the  earlier 
residents  of  the  State-  as  the  pioneer  of  Universal  ism, 
heralding  its  catholic  belief  where  two  or  three  could  be 
gathered  together  in  the  primitive  temples  of  the  border 
settlement? — earnest,  zealous,  thoughtless  of  self,  un- 
inted  by  difficulty,  embittered  opposition,  or  popular  in- 
difference. For  ten  years  his  labors  were  unremitting,  and 
to  him  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  organisation  of  the 
churches  now  prospering  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  In  this 
laborious  field  were  sown  the  seeds  of  that  fearful  disease, 
wliieh,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  filled  him  with  pain. 
In  1840,  lie  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  became  pastor 
of  tho  church  in  Dan  vers.  His  health  hero  became  so 
much  impaired  as  to  render  active  duty  impossible,  and, 
leaving  his  family  with  his  parishioners,  he  visited  Jamai- 
ca, whence  ho  returned  in  tho  following  year,  much 
improved,  and  more  than  ever  anxious  to  further  the  cause 
of  Universalism.  In  the  fall  of  1843,  again  too  feeble  to 
perform  his  burdensome  and  incessant  duties,  he  resigned 
his  position,  and  conducted  the  Gospel  Messenger,  in  Pro- 
vidence, It.  I.  In  the  following  year,  he  again  removed  to 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  ho  devoted  six  years  in  building 
up  a  flourishing  church,  and  officiating  as  its  pastor.  Not 
long  content  to  reap  the  well-earned  reward  of  his  labors  as 
the  beloved  and  venerated  shepherd  of  a  parish  that  owed 
its  existence  and  prosperity  to  his  exertions,  he  went,  iu 
1848,  to  Iowa  City.  His  health  was  now  much  broken, 
with  little  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  In  1849,  he  return- 
ed to  Ohio,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Zanes- 
ville  ;  but  after  a  lost  earnest  and  manly  struggle  against 
the  inroads  of  disease  upon  a  frame  weakened  by  his  long 
and  faithful  life-labor,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  all  hope 
of  active  ministerial  duty,  and  retired  to  Banbury,  where 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent — his  health  hopelessly 
ruined,  every  breath  a  painful  spasm,  every  movement  full 
of  misery.  It  ever  seemed  wonderful  to  his  friends  that  he 
endured  so  much,  and  yet  lived  ;  not  more  wonderful  than 
tho  perfect  resignation  with  which  he  bore  his  numberless 
afflictions.  Content  was  he  to  wait  even  unto  tho  end,  sus- 
tained by  an  unfaltering  trust  "  in  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well."  Not  a  word  of  impatience,  not  a  whisper  of  com- 
plaint, not  a  murmur  of  ingratitude  or  disbelief,  was  ex- 
torted by  his  sufferings.  Helpless  in  the  prime  of  life,  cut 
down  in  a  fieid  of  usefulness  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  adorn 
and  render  fruitful,  compelled  lo  linger  in  painful  inactiv- 
ity year  after  year,  he  was  ever  patient  and  kind  and 
long-suffering,  never  permitting  the  paroxysms  of  a  diseas- 
ed frame  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  a  disciplined  and  Chris- 
tianized mind.  He  is  gone  now — gone  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  a  life  which  had  taught  his  weary  heart  "  to  labor  and  to 
wait" — to  work  earnestly  in  God's  field  while  He  willed 
it — to  submit  without  a  murmur  to  His  chastisements. 

With  bnt  a  partial  early  education,  he  made  himself 
thoroughly  and  critically  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
our  own  and  several  other  modern  languages,  and  was,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  a  close  and  indefatigable  student,  not 
only  of  theology,  but  of  every  department  of  general 
knowledge.  He  was  especially  conversant  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany,  and  drank  at  the  poisoned  fountains  of 
modern  German  philosophy  without  imbibing  any  of  its  in- 
fidelity. 

He  has  left  a  record  of  his  life-labor  in  the  hearts  of  Uni- 
versalists  East  and  West  ;  in  tho  memory  of  the  friends 
of  healthful  Reform  everywhere,  and  in  every  good  work  • 

above    all,  among  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 

ministered  to  him  during  his  last,  long,  lingering 
years  of  suffering,  of  resignation,  and  hopeful,  willing  obe- 
dience. # 


B^-  FRATERNITY  LECTURES. 


FOCItTU    SERIES. 


The  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  respectfully  in- 
ortued  that  the  Fopbth    Series  of  FRATERNITY  LEC- 
TURES continue  weekly  at  Tremont  Temple. 
.  with  a  portl^oflnVi    Tbeloctlire  on  Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  12,  will  be    by 


LETTER  FROM  GARIBALDI. 

Washington,  Oct.  28.  The  following  letter  from  Gari- 
baldi has  beeu  received  by  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Ant- 
werp : — 

[thanslation.] 
"CapbEBA,  10th  September,  1861. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  saw  Mr.  Sanfonl,  and  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  announce  to  you  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
go  to  the  United  States  at  present. 

I  do  not  doubt  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  tho 
Union,  aud  that  shortly;  but  if  this  war  should  un- 
fortunately continue  in  your  beautiful  country,  I  shall 
overcome  all  obstacles  which  detain  me,  to  hasten  to 
the  defence  of  a  people  who  are  so  dear  to  me. 

Yours,  (Signed,)         G.   Gahihaldi. 

To  Mr,  QuiQOLD,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Antwerp." 


A  Ruined  Town.  An  officer  of  Gen.  Sturgis's 
command  in  Missouri,  writes  to  his  friends  iu  Cin- 
cinnati ; — "  The  ruins  of  Osceola  present  a  sad  picture 
of  war.  Osceola  was  the  county  seat  of  St.  Clair 
county,  had  a  population  of  two  or  three  thousand, 
and  did  a  very  large  business.  It  was  a  great  rendez- 
vous of  the  secessionists,  and  hero  the  confederate 
iy  under  Gen.  Price  was  supplied  with  cartridges, 
and  a  number  of  other  necessities  of  war.  Gen.  Jim 
Lane  had  occasion  to  come  to  the  little  eity  about  four 
weeks  ago.  He  was  fired  upon  while  marching 
through.  Immediately  the  town  was  set  on  fire  by 
his  men,  and  those  citizens  who  fired  upon  him  were 
shot  dead.  Not  half  a  dozen  houses  are  left,  and  1 
have  failed  to  find  more  than  three  families  now  liv- 
ing there.  I  never  thought  a  city  sacked  and  burned 
would  be  a  cheering  sight,  but  it  was  to-day.  dim 
Lane  understands  the  crisis.  If  you  would  kill  the 
viper,  cut  off  its  head,  not  stick  it  with  a  pin.  That 
only  pains  and  infuriates.  The  loss  of  Osceola  to  the 
secession  cause  will  be  more  severely  felt  than  the 
lives  of  five  thousand  men  in  battle." 


^=*  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven,  of  Boston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  tho  charge  of  the  Clinton  Street  M.  B. 
Church,  in  this  city.  He  is  a  well-known  member  of 
tho  New  England  Conference,  and  was  with  the  Eighth 
fotaeeaellUBOttS  Regiment  as  Chaplain  in  the  three 
months' service. — Newark,  (N.J.)  Daily  Advertiser, 


j2£g?=  The  State  Election  took  place  in  Massachu- 
setts on  Tuesday  last — resulting  iu  the  election  of 
Gov.  Andrew,  a  Republican  Council,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Republican  members  iu  both  houses  oi  the 
Legislature.     The  vote  was  very  light. 

fegr-  Governor  Andrew  baa  selected  Thursday, 
November    Ulst,    (the   anniversary    of    the   compact 

framed  in  the  Mayflower  In  L620,)  to  be  observed  as  a 

day  of  Thanksgiving  in  Massachusetts. 

J. .j>  '  Rev.  Henry  Fowler,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  ftt  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  his  pastorate  for  delivering  an  anti-shivery 
discourse  I 


^Gen. 

jade,  is  at  Osceola.  .  On  Saturday,  he  captured  Lt. 
Vaughn  and  Capt.  Whitney  of  the  rebel  army,  with 
all  their  men,  baggage,  horses  and  stores.  Lane,  like 
Sigel,  is  a  live  man,  and  also,  like  Sigel,  has  a  mar- 
vellous faculty  of  getting  his  men  along  rapidly,  and 
turning  up  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  discomfiture  of  the  enemy. 

Union  Victory  at  Plattsburg,  Mo.  We  have 
received  accounts,  says  the  Leavenworth  (Ka.)  Con- 

vatiue,  of  an  engagement  at  Plattsburg,  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  the  Hannibal  road,  which  we  deem 
trustworthy.  On  Sunday  night,  about  seven  hundred 
Union  forces  captured  a  rebel  camp  at  Plattsburg, 
killed  eight  traitors,  took  twelve  prisoners,  one  can- 
non, (all  the  artillery  they  had,}  a  Urge  amount  of 
small  arms,  and  twenty  horses.  The  camp  was-corn- 
pletely  routed.  The  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  St. 
Louis. 

g^^The  loss  of  the  rebels,  in  the  retreat  to  Bar- 
boursville,  Ky.,  must  have  been  fully  one  thousand 
men.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  and  all  their  camp 
furniture,  extra  clothing,  many  weapons,  knapsacks, 
&c,  were  left  behind  in  the  precipitate  flight,  while 
the  road  by  which  they  retreated  is  strewn  with  the 
same  articles  and  their  dead.  The  immediate  field  of 
the  battle  was  literally  strewn  with  their  dead,  whom 
they  did  not  attempt  to  carry  off,  and  did  not  remain 
to  bury.  The  total  loss  of  the  rebels  iu  the  battle  and 
retreat  will  reach  1200  or  1500  men. 

JKJP*  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  com- 
piles a  list  of  all  the  losses  on  both  sides  since  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  commencing  with  the  attack 
on  the  Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore,  and  em- 
bracing the  numerous  fights  and  skirmishes  that  have 
since  occurred,  and  the  result  is  as  follows  :  Federals, 
killed,  969 ;  wounded,  2011  ;  prisoners.  2374.  Rebels, 
killed,  4049;  wounded,  1604;  prisoners,  2083.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed of  scouting  parties,  of  which  there  is  no  official 
record. 

S^=The  papers  mention  tho  death  of  Mr.  Darby 
Vassall,  in  this  eity,  at  the  age  of  92.  He  was  a  col- 
ored man,  and  must  have  remembered  the  Vassall 
family  when  they  were  yet  in  their  glory.  They 
were  a  leading  race  in  the  old  colonial  times,  but  the 
Revolution  was  too  much  for  them,  they  being  loyal- 
ists, and  now  not  one  of  them  here  exists.  Mr.  IX 
Vassall  was  bom  in  the  Vassall  House,  at  Cambridge, 
now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  the  first 
head-quarters  of  Washington  after  he  took  command 
of  the  American  army.  He  was  an  estimable  man, 
and  a  noted  member  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
churches,  that  of  Brattle  street;  and  by  his  death  the 
present  generation  has  lost  one  of  the  few  links  that 
connected  it  witii  a  past  that  to  the  mind's  eye  seems 
to  be  almost  as  remote  as  the  antediluvian  days,  and 
which  is  our  antediluvian  time,  for  it  is  separated  from 
us  by  the  flood  of  the  Revolution. — 'Traveller. 

Death  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  General  Houston  comes  through 
two  different  channels — Nashville  and  Charleston — 
both  concurring  as  to  the  day  on  which  the  event  took 
place,  and  there  is  consequently  reason  to  believe  that 
it  may  be  true.  Gen.  Houston  was  born  near  Lexing- 
ton, Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  March  2d,  1793, 
thus  making  him  over  68  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  reported  death. 

83^=  Nearly  a  thousand  Secessionists  have  been 
sent  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston,  being  the  prisoners  late- 
ly in  the  New  York  forts.  They  are  of  all  grades, 
from  Faulkner  and  Barron,  and  Maryland  Legislators, 
to  the  soldiers  who  were  taken  at  Ilatteras  Inlet. 

ft^T"  General  l)ix  has  issued  a  proclamation  requir- 
ing the  arrest  of  all  inhabitants  of  Maryland  who  have 
been  bearing  arms  against  the  Government  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  who  may  present  themselves  at  the  polls  Un- 
voting at  the  ensuing  election. 

Sad  Mortality.  The  family  of  Isaac  G.  and 
Susan  A.  Williamson,  of  Wiscasset,  Me.,  lost  in  tho 
short  space  of  six  days,  their  entire  family  of  live 
children.  At  one  lime,  says  the  Bath  Times,  four  of 
live  lay  dead  in  the  house  awaiting  burial.  The 
it  was  nine  years  and  nine  months  old,  and  the 
youngest  about  seven  months. 

^-  Charles  Anderson,  brother  of  Gen.  Anderson, 
arrested  in  Texas  lately,  while  attempting  to  em- 
igrate with  his  family  to  Kentucky.     His  family  were 
allowed  to  proceed. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Nov.  2.  Gen.  Fremont  has  been 
up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  past  five  nights,  making 
the  most  perfect  arrangements  for  a  battle,  and  tho 
confidence  of  the  army  in  him  was  never  so  grcal  R8 

ai  present. 

Nov.  ;>.  Gen.  Fremont  :im\  staff  left  for  St.  Louis 
this  morning,  lie  is  accompanied  by  his  body  guard, 
ami  will  tvaeii  si.  Louis  on  Wednesday, 

gJ^Gcn.  Helntzleman  has  declined  hunting  for 
negroes. 

M\i;vi.\xn    Am    voit  IHB    RmiKi.s.      A   Maryland 

rebel  recently  asserted  that  no  less  than  eleven  then 

sand  soldiers  had  been  iveniitcd  from  lhat.  Slate  for 
the  rebel  army,  besides  furnishing  immense  amounts 
of  supplier. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
To  be  foiTow^iLoa  sucoes^e^TUESDAY  EVENINGS  by- 
Lectures  from  the  following  gentfwm?n~T^--v 

November  19— WILLIAM  R.  ALGER.    ^J^g 
"       26— HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
December  3— FREDERICK:  DOUGLASS. 
"       10— DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON. 
"      17— EDWIN  H.  CHAPIN. 
"      24— EZRA  H.  HEYWOOD. 
"      31— WILLIAM  S.  STUDLEY. 
January  T— WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 


Organist 


Howard  M.  Dow,  Esq. 


DMES-to_be  opened  at  6  1-2  o'clock.  Lectures  to  com- 
mence at  7  l^ovV^k,  precisely. 

A  limited  numbi.  .'io'se'ti  (admitting  the  bearer  and 
a  lady,)  are  offered  for  sute  at  $2  each  ;  to~T>e  "ob'm«Ed_aJL_ 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.'s,  No.  277  Washington  street,  John  C. 
Hayes  &  Co.'s,  33  Court  street,  D.  0.  Goodrich's,  302  Wash- 
ington street,  of  the  several  members  of  the  Fraternity  hith- 
erto having  the  disposal  of  tickets,  and  at  the  Tremont 
Temple.  Oct.  11 

E^°  WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON  will  speak  at  Music  Hall , 
on  Sunday  forenoon  next,  before  the  Twenty-Eighth  Con- 
gregational Society.     Subject — The  State  of  the  Country. 


EF"  A.  T.  F03S  will  speak  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
day  evening, -Nov.  20. 


The  Life  aiid  Letters  of 
CAPTAD,    JOHN   BR0WX, 

^ST7"B0  was  Executed  at  Charlestown,  Virginia,  Dcoem- 
Y  T  bor  2,  1859,  for  an  Armed  Attack  upon  American 
Slavery  :  with  Notices  of  some  of  kisConfederates.  Edited 
by  RiCHAim  D.  Webb. — This  very  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  which  has  met  with  a  most  favorable  reception  and 
ready  sale  in  England,  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  friends  of  America 
in  tho  old  world.  For  sale  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Office  in 
Boston,  221  M''ashington  street,  Room  No.  6.  Also  in  New 
York,  at  No.  5  iieekman  street  ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  at 
No.  lot;  North  Tenth  street.  Price,  Cue  Dollar. 
Nov.  8.  tf 


The    Anti-Slavery     History 

-      OF    THE 

JOIH-BROWtf  YEAR; 

BEING  tho  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  tho 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society, — is  published  and  for 
sale  at  tho  Anti-Slavery  Othec,  'I'll  Washington  street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  Crosby  A  Nichols,  and  RsODKa  .t  Co. 
Price  50  cents.  tf  Nov,  B. 


TERMS  REDUCED, 

AT  the  Round  Hill  Water-Cure  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
to  ST  and  Sll)  per  week.     Open  Summer  and  Winter. 

Dr.  II alst ten's  success  in  the  treatment  of  Woman's 
diseases  IS  well  known.  The  euro  is  speedy  and  reliable. 
Those  brought  on  beds,  oven,  are  soon  enabled  to  walk. 
Over  four  hundred  eases  of  spinal  diseases,  pataly; 
loss  of  the  use  of  limbs  have  been  restored  ;  and  nume- 
rous cures  have  been  made  of  various  Stubborn  difficulties 
Which  had  lingered  without  help  for  years.  For  the  suc- 
cess in  treating  more  unliuary  complaints,  and  the  great 
favor  given  the  Turkish  Chemical  and  other  Baths,  see  eir- 
OUlar  sent  gratis. 

Naedinftu  little  change,  and  desirous  to  confer  as  well 
as  to  receive  benefit,  Dr.  II.  «ill  make  a  few  professional 
visits,  travelling  expenses  being  paid,  without  charge. 

Northampton,  Oot  30. 


Woman's  Rights  under  the  Law. 

THREE    Looturos    delivered   in  Boston,  Januarv,  LSUj 
by   Mrs.  I'.  11.  Hall. 

I.  The  Oriental  Estimate  aud  the  French  Law. 

II.  The  English  t'oimmm  Law. 

I I I.  Tho  United  States  Law  aud  some  Thoughts  on  Hu- 
man Rights. 

LOOK).,  cloth.  63  cts. 
Published  by  WALKER,  WISE 

215  Washington  street.  Barton. 
Uniform  with 

Woman's  Right,  to  Labor.  63  ots. 

Praotioal  Illustrations  of  the.  samOj  69  ata 
Historical  Pictures  Rotouchod,  $1,00. 

All  of  Which  are  Banl  frw  In  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Oot.  36— Stifl. 


THE  most  able  and  brilliant  book,  oalM  forth  by  Uio 
present  Straggle,  is 

THE    KEJE0TED    STONE: 
Or,  IrtsuiTootion  vs.  Kosurreotion  iu  America. 
By  a  Native  of  Virginia.     ISuo,,  floxtbto  ootw 

I'uldislied,  and  sent  flee  bv  mail,  ourvooipt  0 
trj  w  ILKEB 

i.vl  B— litis  US  W.i  ..  BortOtt. 


ISO 


THE     LH3BHA.TOR 


KOVEMBEK   8. 


0 1 1  nr . 


For  the  Liborator. 

OUR  country  and  the  war. 

Clouds  giither  o'er  the  fa  tod  land, 

And  tempests  fill  tho  sky  ; 
Yet  round  her  steadfast  children  aland, 

Prepared  to  do  or  die. 
She  has  not  lost  her  a-nciont  strength, 

Her  patience  and  hor  power  ; 
The  battle  must  bo  hora  at  length, 

Howo'er  misfortunes  lower, 
Sho  has  a  hittor  work  to  do, 

A  mighty  heart  to  bear  ; 
Let  but  that  heart  bo  firm  aud  true — 

She  need  not  yet  despair  ! 

The  trumpet's  war-nolo,  long  and  clear, 

Echoes  on  land  and  aoa  ; 
Cannon  and  bayonet,  sword  and  spear, 

Flash  baek  tho  sunbeams  free  ; 
And  hosts  are  gathering,  far  aud  wide, 

Before  tho  tempest's  breath, 
To  walk,  in  martial  pomp  and  pride, 

The  road  that  loads  to  death  ! 
Men's  hearts  are  troubled  ;  'tis  an  hour 

Of  strange,  remorseful  pain  ; 
Let  us  but  hope  its  withering  power 

May  not  bo  felt  in  vain  ! 

"We  have  been  faithless.     While  we  won 

Peace,  safety,  freedom,  name, 
"When  our  proud  raco  was  but  begun, 

AVo  stained  its  might  with  shame  I 
TVe  saw  our  brother — lost,  forlorn, 

Bound,  hunted,  bleeding,  lie  ; 
"We  crushed  him  deeper  in  our  scorn, 

And  left' him  there  to  die  ! 
We  deemed  our  power  all  might  should  win, 

All  glory  round  us  cast  ; 
And,  lo — the  end  !     Our  giant  sin 

Has  found  us  out  at  last  ! 

Bo  be  it.    When  this  night  of  woo, 

These  wasting  pangs  are  o'er, 
"When  all  the  tortured  land  shall  know 

A  living  hope  once  more  ; 
When  from  our  suffering  wo  shall  rise, 

Made  human,  generous,  true, 
And  stand  before  th'  eternal  skies, 

Beginning  life  anew, 
We  may  bo  thankful  for  our  pain, 

And  find,  in  hope  and  trust, 
God's  angel  was  not  sent  in  vain, 

To  lift  ns  from  tho  dust ! 
Montreal,  October,  18(51.  M, 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  LIBERTY. 

BY   0.  W".    HOLMES. 

What  flower  is  this  that  greets-the  morn, 
Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  born? 
With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 
It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land  ; — 
0,  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be  ! 
Is  this  the  Flower  of  Liberty  ? 
It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 
Tho  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

In  savage  Nature's  far  abode 
Its  tender  seed  our  fathers  sowed  ; 
Tho  storm-winds  rocked  its  swelling  bud, 
Its  opening  leaves  were  streaked  with  blood, 
Till,  lo  !  earth's  tyrants  shook  to  see 
The  full-blown  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 
Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Behold  its  streaming  rays  unite 

One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light, — 

The  red  that  fires  the  Southern  rose, 

frwa  Northern  snowa. 


;  see"  ' 


■if  the  free, 
.liberty  ! 


Where'er  it  springs  is  holy  ground  ; 

From  tower  and  dome  its  glories  spread  ; 

It  waves  whore  lonely  sentries  tread  ; 

It  makes  tho  land  as  ocean  free, 

And  plants  an  empire  on  the  sea ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
Tho  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Thy  sacred  leaves,  fair  Freedom's  flower, 

Shall  ever  float 

To.aH-thfi.--if.-ve3ly  colli 
^la  blackening  frost  oi  erims&a  dew, — - 

And  God  love  ns  as  we  lovo  thee, 

Thrice  holy  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  freo, 
The  starry  Flowek  of  Liberty  ! 


®k*  fpilrn'ttifli:. 


From  the  New  York  Independent. 

.  WAITING. 

watch,  we  wait !  October's  sun 
Has  draped  tho  woods  with  yellow  leaves  ; — 
They  told  us  victory  should  be  won 

Ero  Autumn  bound  her  harvest  sheaves. 

Our  straggling  nation  groans  and  strives  ! 

Brave  hearts,  who  never  knew  retreat, 
Upon  her  altars  lay  their  lives — 

And  still  our  record  stands,  Defeat ! 

We  give  our  treasures,  silver,  gold, 

And  wealth  is  poured,  a  shining  flood, 

Nor  brothers,  lovers,  sons  withhold 
From  battle's  red  baptism  of  blood. 

Yet  trail  disgraced  our  Stripes  and  Stars  I 

In  vain  our  heroos  strive  and  die  ; 
Exultant  wave  the  odious  bars, 

And  traitors  shout  the  victor-cry. 
We  give  our  gold  !  wo  keep  our  sin  ! 

We  turn  the  hunted  bondman  back  ! 
We  fast  and  pray  that  freedom  win, 

Only  for  white  men — not  for  black  ! 

God  calloth  such  a  fast  "  accursed  !  " 

Help  us,  0  God,  our  path  to  see  ! 
Strike  tho  bold  stroke  of  duty  first, 

And,  trusting,  leave  results  with  Thee  ! 
Brookline,  Mass.  H.  W. 


OUR  COUNTRY  TO  BE  FREE  AND  UNITED. 

Thirty  years  of  effort  at  tho  Korth  lo  portray  the 
horrors  and  crimes    of  slavery  would    Beera    to  be 

enough  to  complete  tho  dark  mid  revolting  picture. 
Politicians  of  every  dye,  and  citizens  irrespective  of 
their  birth-place,  must  have  suffered  enough  by  this 
time  to  wish  to  see  American  liberty  resting  on  a 
broader  and  nobler  basis. 

This  terrible  civil  contest  is  a  phenomenon  we  all 
can  sec.  But  in  the  tumult  and  commotion,  its  cause, 
objects  and  uses  are  not  always  visible.  At  this  day 
the  compromises  in  the  Constitution  with  slavery,  aud 
their  connection  with  our  present  disasters,  are 
plainly  seen,  if  we  will  only  look.  This  poison,  in- 
jected into  the  body  of  our  organic  law,  was  the  fatal 
mistake.  Its  sad  effects  are  all  around  us  now.  In 
the  brief  period  of  onr  past  national  life,  could  the 
competitions  of  our  Industries  have  thus  severed  us? 
Need  the  manufactories  of  the  East,  the  granaries  of 
the  great  West,  the  marts  of  commerce  or  the  cotton 
of  the  South  have  quarrelled  t  Could  anything  of 
American  growth  or  manufacture,  except  a  despotism 
wholly  indigenous,  warring  with  the  nobler  instincts  of 
freemen,  and  seeking  to  assert  its  oppressive  sway 
over  the  unsuspecting,  have  been  cause  sufficient  to 
plunge  33,000,000  of  people  into  so  terrible  a  death- 
struggle  ? 

The  English  colonist  under  the  auspices  of  his  sov- 
ereign, the  reamers  of  the  Constitution,  Northern  and 
Southern  partisans  united  for  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  office,  and  elevated,  by  the  suffrages  of  a 
duped  but  honest  constituency,  to  heights  for  which 
God  and  nature  never  intended  them,  under  the  spe- 
cious show  of  democracy,  foreign  slave-traders  in 
Northern  ships,  slave-breeders  on  the  worn-out  lands 
of  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  slave-driving  and  working 
over  Southern  plantations,  have  generated,  as  natural- 
ly as  night  succeeds  the  day,  a  brood  of  the  rankest 
tyrants  and  conspirators  that  ever  disgraced  this  or 
any  age  or  nation.  This  monstrous  abortion,  this 
bogus  aristocracy,  this  hell-born  hag,  now  clutches 
with  its  skinny  fingers  at  the  throat  of  the  nation. 

Throughout  this  vast  and  beautiful  region,  cursed 
as  it  is  by  slavery,  and  made  thereby  the  seat  of 
American  despotism,  there  should  have  been  to-day 
20,000,000  of  freemen  not  opposed,  but  at  peace,  and 
united  with  us.  Instead  of  this,  from  the  first  day 
of  its  settlement  to  the  present  hour,  as  marked  castes 
of  humanity,  and  as  wide  in  their  extremes  as  can  be 
found  in  India,  are  now  the  occupants  and  possessors 
of  all  the  Southern  soil.  What  a  mockery  to  call 
such  a  spectacle  the  outgrowth  of  a  free  Constitution  ! 
Can  any  be  so  stupid  as  to  require  the  changes  still  to 
be  rung  over  this  revolting  fact?  Can  any  mind, 
dwelling  in  a  body  this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  be  so  obtuse  in  the  hour  of  this  terrible  conflict  as 
to  need  further  proof  of  the  cause  and  substance  of 
this  mighty  conspiracy  1 

Party  lines  are  vanishing.  Men  are  planting  them- 
selves on  the  solid  ground  of  American  citizenship, 
and  with  the  determination  to  wrest  the  country,  cost 
what  it  may,  from  the  foul  clutch  of  the  conspirator. 
There  is  also  a  desire  to  behold  in  its  naked  deformi- 
ty the  "  head  and  front "  of  the  offence,  that,  through 
the  dread  exigency  of  war,  or  by  some  other  means, 
this  beautiful  land  shall  not  only  in  name,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  be  hereafter  made  an  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed and  a  home  of  the  free.  None  can  pretend  to 
know  what  events  are  in  store  for  us.  But  we  do 
know  that  we  live  under  a  Constitution  which  guaran- 
tees to  the  "citizens  of  one  State  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  " — 
the  chief  meaning  of. which  is,  that  all  travellers,  so- 
_Jfluri^rs  and  dwellers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  shall 
have  a  right  to  claim  protection  at  the  hands  of  the 
government  under  this  Constitution— of  life,  of  pro- 
perty, of  speech,  and  of  every  thing  else  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  American  citizenship  and  rational 
growth  and  manhood.  If  the  rebellion  be  not  crushed 
in  a  manner  to  insure  hereafter  and  forever  this  much- 
desired  object,  so  that  the  citizen  of  these  United 
States,  for  all  time  to  come,  shall  breathe  as  freely  the 
air  of  Alabama  or  Virginia  as  that  of  Massachusetts  or 
Michigan,  then  the  problem  of  American  liberty  is  not 
solved,  and  our  Constitution  is  in  this  respect  a  mock- 
ery. That  this  point  must  be  reaehed  before  peace 
can  return  [o  us  is  plain  to  all  reflecting  minds;  but 
,By  what  methods,  God  only  knows. 

Slavery  must  answer  for  all  our  troubles.  To  get  rid 
of  this  is  really  the  great  question.  Whether  it  will  be 
removed  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  war  power  backed  by  bayonets,  or  by  the 
slaveholders  themselves,  or  whether  (as  some  seem  to 
hope)  by  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  monopoly,  or  in 
other  ways,  or  by  all  combined,  we  cannot  foresee. 
That  this  object  is  destined  to  be  accomplished  some- 
how, and  in  good  time,  faith  in  both  God  and  man  binds 
us  to  believe.  Each  day  brings  its  duties  to  us,  alike 
in  this  emergency  as  in  all  things  else.  In  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  these  duties,  we  are  so  far  right. 
The  result  we  may  safely  trust  to  Him  who  alone  is 
both  merciful  and  just.  The  genius  of  the  people  and 
the  march  of  events  proclaim  to  us  the  certainty  that 
we  shall  yet  be  a  free  and  united  people,  throughout  the 
extent  of  our  broad  domain.  "  United,  we  stand  ;  di- 
vided, we  fall."  W. 


Is  not  the  conduct  of  Tract,  Bible  aud  other  Societies 
connected  with  the  Orthodox  bodies,  influenced  by 
their  religious  opinions,  and  their  persistence  in  shut- 
ting out  the  question  of  liberty  the  result  of  such 
opinions  ?  If  men  believe  that  religion  {their  religion) 
the  source  of  morals,  must  not  that  religion  guide 
and  direct  their  conduct  towards  each  other  ?  It 
appears  to  me  those  points  are  very  clearly  answered 
i  the  affirmative,  and  the  statement  you  made  that 
icn  arc  "good  in  spile  of  their  religion  "  would  not  al- 
ter the  case.  Your  own  argument,  (that  because  God 
made  all  brethren,  therefore  wc  should  all  treat  each 
other  as  such,)  is  in  fact  an  answer  to  the  difficulty.  I 
assert,  that  Orthodoxy  is  an  obstacle  to  this  great  truth 
of  brotherhood,  and  more  or  less  all  Orthodox  sects  are 
cultivating  this  pernicious  error,  and  that  it  results 
logically  from  the  very  dogmas  which  you  believe  are 
unimportant  in  their  influence  on  life  and  conduct. 
If  you  could  point  out  to  me  Conventions  of  liberal 
Christians  or  Infidels  who  take  the  ground  of  Evan- 
gelical sects,  and  shut  out  the  negro  from  manhood  as 
they  do,  I  grant  your  arguments  would  be  good ;  but 
at  present,  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  heresy  in  religion, 
like  heresy  in  polities,  is  on  the  side  of  man,  and  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  the  Orthodox  suspicion  so  gen- 
erally entertained,  that  Abolitionists  and  Infidels  are 
more  nearly  allied  than  many  of  the  former  are  wil- 
ling to  admit. 

Trusting  to  your  forbearance  for  the  length  of  this, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  CURTIS. 
P.  S.    I  believe  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  injure 
a  cause  by  placing  too  much  of  what  is  unpopular 
upon  its  shoulders. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Garrison,  I  volunteer  a  word 
of  reply  to  the  foregoing.  I  do  not  know  the  number 
of  the  people  who  call  themselves  "  Infidels."  But  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  at  all  that  they,  either  in  com- 
bination, or  as  separate  bodies,  have  been  active  and 
zealous  laborers  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Individu- 
als among  them  have  undoubtedly  been  such,  and  I  am 
glad  to  believe  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  a  genu- 
ine abolitionist;  but  many  individuals,  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  faith  which  he  criticises,  have  been 
such  in  the  highest  degree  and  to  the  fullest  extent. 
As  to  the  people  who  call  themselves  "Liberal  Chris- 
tians," if  they  had  been  worthy  of  the  praise  above 
bestowed  upon  them — if  they,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  (with  or  without  the  help  of  the  professed  "In- 
fidels,") had  labored  as  much,  and  as  earnestly,  in  be- 
half of  the  slave,  as  in  advocacy  of  their  own  secta- 
rian peculiarities — in  my  judgment  we  should  long 
since  have  seen  the  churches  of  the  popular  religion 
shamed  out  of  their  pro-slavery  position,  and  forced, 
n  self-defence,  to  place  themselves  in  active  opposition 
to  the  practice  of  slavehotding — and,  the  religion  of 
the  country  having  thus  ceased  to  be  its  bulwark, 
slavery,  I  think,  must  already  have  been  abolish- 
ed.— c.  it.  w. 


WHAT  AEE  WE  HGHTING  FOE? 


THE    00EN    SONG. 

Heap  high  tho  farmer's  wintry  board  ! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn  ! 
Hor  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn  ! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine, 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 

The  cluster  from  tho  vino  ; 
We  bettor  lovo  the  hardy  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow, 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 

Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 
Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers, 

Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made, 
While  on  tho  hills  tho  sun  and  showers 

Of  changeful  April  played. 

Wo  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

Beneath  tho  sun  of  May, 
And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  Juno, 

Its  loaves  grow  green  aud  fair, 
And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 

Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  Autumn's  moon-lit  eves, 

Its  harvest  timo  has  como, 
We  pluck  away  tho  frosted  loaves, 

And  bear  tho  treasure  home. 
There,  richer  than  the  fabled  gift 

Apollo  showered  of  old, 
Ft*  hands  tho  broken  grain  aliall  sift, 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold.  WniTTiEit. 


HENRY  0.  WEIGHT'S  LABOES. 
Detroit,  (Mich.)  Oct.  26. 


1301. 


EELATI0N  OP  THE  P0PULAE  THEOLOGY 
TO    SLAVEEY. 
Sixth  and  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  ) 
Oct.  30,  1861.  ( 

Editor  op  the  Liberator  : 

Pear  Sik — In  your  remarks  before  the  Penn.  A.  S. 
Society  at  West  Chester,  last  week,  you  icferred  to 
tlie  Abolition  press  as  being  among  the  few  which  gives 
perfect  freedom  of  opinion  in  their  columns,  &c.,  on  all 
subjects.  I  am  going  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
to  criticise  your  remarks  in  another  place,  in  response 
to  some  statements  made  by  myself.  You  said,  at  the 
Progressive  Friends'  meeting  held  on  Sunday,  at  Long- 
wood,  that  "  the  word  Compromise  was  written  on  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,"  that  this  was  brought 
about  by  temporizing  with  great  wrongs,  that  "the 
inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  course  were  disaster 
and  ruin,  that  we  were  paying  to-day  the  certain  price 
of  oppression  and  robbery  in  the  past,"  &c.,  with  a 
great  many  other  statements  of  a  like  character,  with 
which  I  cordially  agreed.  At  the  close  of  your  re- 
marks, I  said  it  was  no  wonder  the  word  Compromise 
was  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Orthodox  religion  of  the  land  teaches 
that  a  Jesus  who  died  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
paid  for  the  sins  of  men  to-day ;  that  it  was  no  wonder 
men  believed  they  might  compromise  with  wrong  to 
each  other,  so  long  as  they  believed  God  was  willing 
to  compromise  with  them  for  their  sinB;  and  that  it 
was  natural  enough  to  suppose,  that  if  Christ's  death 
atoned  for  individual  sins,  it  might  answer  also  for  na- 
tional sins.  I  said  also,  that  "  so  long  as  this  great  sys^ 
torn  of  Orthodox  religion  taught  such  errors,  and  the 
people  believed  them,  there  was  little  hope  of  their 
doing  otherwise."  To  those  remarks  you  replied  by 
saying,  "A  man's  theological  notions  of  the  atone- 
ment, &.C.,  had  but  little  to  do  with  his  conduct  to  his 
neighbor— thatCatholicSjPrcshyterians,  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Universal ists,  Infidels,  &c.mightbe  found  in  the 
armies  of  both  North  and  South,  and  that  it  was  of  lit- 
tle importance  what  men  thought  of  religious  dogmas, 
provided  their  lives  were  honest,  truthful  and  just." 
I  did  not  reply  to  you  at  the  time,  because  tho  usual 
order  of  Progressive  Friends'  meetings  invite  all  to 
epeak,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  take  up  the  time  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two,  ad- 
mitting fully  that  the  life  is  more  important  than  the 
creed. 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
emancipation  in  this  country  has  proceeded  from  those 
in  power  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  nnd  that  theological 
dogma  has  been  the  principal  means  used  to  defend 
their  position?  Is  not  Nehemiah  Adams  tho  key  to 
I   Presbyterian    dogmatism,  both    North    and    South  1 


Mr.  Garrison  : 

Dear  Friend — You  long  ago  had  some  experience 
of  the  welcome  which  Detroit  gives  to  the  Abolition- 
ist. When  you  were  here,  and  refused  any  house  but 
the  African  church,  the  city  was  Democratic.  It  ha3 
since  become  Republican.  But  though  that  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  regime,  the  Abolitionist  has 
hitherto  found  no  more  favor,  and  indeed  has  perhaps 
been  hated  all  the  more  heartily  for  his  cousinship. 
The  fact  that  the  politic  Republican  feels  himself  in 
some  degree  open  to  the  charge  of  Abolitionism  makes 
him  all  the  more  careful  to  preserve  his  garments  from 
contamination.  The  sickening  old  cry,  "  I'm  no  Ab- 
olitionist!" so  often  heard  in  Congress  and  on  the 
stump,  never  needed  to  be  uttered  by  the  Democrat. 
His  works  spoke  for  him.  The  time  of  this  darkness 
is  passing  away,  and  a  better  day  dawning  throi 
the  land. 

Last  Sunday,  Oct.  20th,  we  had  three  lectures  in 
Merrill  Hall — thorough -going  anti-slavery  lectures — 
anti-slavery  in  more  than  ^one-sense.  A  brief  notice  of 
them  may  pat-  be  uninteresting.  Our  friend  Henry 
C,  -Wright  was  advertised  to  lecture  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  the  "War.  In  the  morning,  the  address  was 
preliminary  to  the  main  subject,  and  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  bring  the  audience  into  sympathy  with  the 
speaker,  and  prepare  it  for  the  further  reception  of 
truth.  At  the  close,  it  was  specially  requested  that 
there  should  be  three  lectures  instead  of  two,  and  that 
the  war  question  should  be  deferred  for  consideration 
to  the  evening.  This  was  assented  to  by  Mr.  Wright, 
and  the  afternoon  was  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
Immortality,  including  the  pre-natal  existence  of  man. 
Not  being  present  myself,  I  can  only  say  it  was  spo- 
ken of  in  high  commendation  by  those  who  heard  it. 
In  the  evening,  an  audience,  double  the  number  of 
the  morning,  came  together,  and  we  had  a  grand  lec- 
ture on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  War.  On  rising, 
Mr.  Wright  frankly  stated  his  position — said  he  did 
not  wish  to  come  before  his  audience  a  masked  batte- 
ry— that  he  was  an  Abolitionist,  and,  what  was  worse, 
an  out  and  out  Garrisonian  Abolitionist — that  he  had 
fought  slavery  with  his  weapons  for  thirty  years,  and 
had  earnestly  hoped  that  no  war  but  a  war  of  ideas 
would  be  necessary  for  its  overthrow — that  he  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  say  anything  for  the  purpose  of 
shocking  his  hearers,  and  never  to  refrain  from  say- 
ing anything  for  fear  it  would  shock  them.  The  first 
would  be  unjust  to  them,  the  second  to  himself.  The 
war  of  bullets  was  upon  us,  and  he  was  there  to  con- 
sider its  cause  and  cure.  First.  When  did  the  war  be- 
gin? Second.  Who  commenced  it?  Third.  What 
was  the  cause  ?  and  Fourth,  What  is  the  cure  ?  It 
was  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  subject,  interspersed 
with  extracts  from  the  speeches^and  writings  of  the 
rebel  leaders,  and  editorials  from  the  various  public 
journals  of  the  day,  showing  that  the  rebels  had  been 
deliberately  planning  and  preparing  for  this  war  for 
thirty  years — that  it  was  the  South,  not  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party,  which  inaugurated 
it — that  Slavery  alone  was  the  cause,  and  Emancipa- 
tion the  sole  cure.  Long  before  the  lecturer  closed,  he 
had  the  audience  completely  with  him.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  various  countenances  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. One  face  in  especial  was  worthy  of  notice. 
Its  features  were  like  a  wall  of  flint,  with  the  evident 
determination  to  let  no  shot  take  effect — a  sullen  and 
fierce  denial  sat  there  for  a  long  time ;  but,  after  a 
while,  its  gates  were  left  unguarded,  and  a  final  en- 
trance given  to  the  forces  of  the  friendly  besieger. 
Would  that  the  whole  city  had  been  there!  Many 
such  regrets  were  felt  and  warndy  expressed;  and, 
after  returning  home  from  the  lecture,  Mr.  Wright 
was  called  upon  and  earnestly  requested  to  remain 
over  until  Tuesday  evening,  and  repeat  his  lecture 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  not  been  present. 
Owing  to  other  engagements,  he  declined  the  invita- 
tion ;  but  good  was  done  that  day  in  conservative  old 
Detroit.  Mr.  Wright  will  be  wanted  here  again,  and 
welcomed  with  such  a  welcome  as  would  not  have 
been  given  to  him  or  any  other  Abolitionist  previous 
to  that  day.  C.  E.   C. 


[The  following  extracts  are  from  an  elaborate  Es- 
say, signed  "Merchant,"  in  the  Bangor  Jeffersonian. 
Why  should  not  all  merchants,  a»d  all  Northern  men, 
urge  the  Government  to  act  in  accordance  with  ideas 
so  just  aud  reasonable  ?] 

*  *  *  Although  at  the  beginning,  the  North 
did  not  seek  to  wage  war  upon  the  institutions  of 
tho  South,  it  has  now  become  a  necessity  so  to  do, — 
a  necessity  to  utterly  destroy  that  institution  which 
is  the  fountain  from  which  all  our  present  troubles 
have  sprung. 

Time,  has  shown  that  the  extension  of  slavery, 
the  building  up  of  an  empire  whose  corner  stone 
should  be  slavery,  causing  property  in  man  to  be 
recognized  as  a  fund  amenta!  principle  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  reason  and  the  motive  why,  under  other 
guises,  the  South  commenced  this  war,  the  sin  of 
whose  unlioliness  rests  with  them,  and  not  with  us. 
They  have  made  the  issue,  not  we ;  they  have  placed 
their  god  in  the  van,  daring  us  to  strike  it.  If  we 
stab  it  to  the  heart,  are  we  not  justified  ? 

The  extinction  of  slavery  was  a  thought  bred  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  We  did  not  at  first 
know  the  plans  of  our  adversaries.  We  were  weak 
enough  to  be  deluded  by  the  cry  of  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  and  other  questions  of 
like  ilk,  and  grave  judges  were  exercised  over  con- 
stitutional precedents,  lawyers  looked  wise  and  pon- 
dered over  legal  quibbles,  ministers,  even,  cried 
pecavimus,  and  advised  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  we 
made  ourselves  generally  ridiculous,  while  our  ad- 
versaries laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  onr  gullibility 
and  want  of  manliness,  and  profited  hugely  by  our 
dilatoriness. 

Stubbornly  we  have  persisted  in  not  believing 
what  our  enemies  have  more  recently  told  us,  and 
will  scarcely  now  believe  that  they  mean  what  they 
say,  or  that  they  are  most  terribly  in  earnest.  Even 
now,  we  persist  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts,  arid, 
keeping  them  shut,  refuse  to  believe  that  the  surest, 
speediest,  easiest  way  to  bring  them  to  terms  is  *" 
strike  boldly  at  the  roots  of  that  tree  they  have 
kindly  laid  bare  to  us. 

Such  being  the  case,  why  wrangle  among  our- 
selves about  words  and  terms?  Why  not  take  the 
manly  course,  and  avow  that  this  war  is  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  f  Why  seek  to  cover  up,  under 
pretext  of  restoring  the  Union  to  its  integrity,  the 
just  ground  upon  which  the  question  has  of  neces- 
sity placed  itself,  when  its  integrity  can  never  be 
restored  without  cutting  out  the  sore  that  for  eighty 
years  has  been  sapping  its  foundation?  As  well 
might  you  talk  of  restoring  the  integrity  of  heaven 
by  reinstating  Satan,  as  to  talk  of  restoring  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union  by  reinstating  slavery.  This 
squeamishness  about  words  is  supremely  ridiculous. 

How  stands  the  case,  if  we  are  simply  lighting  to 
bring  back  the  rebellious  States  to  their  constitu- 
tional obligations  and  privileges?  The  argument 
is  this:  you  cannot  bring  them  back  to  their  consti- 
tutional obligations  without  restoring  them  to  their 
constitutional  privileges,  part  of  which  are  to  hold 
or  not  to  hold  slaves,  as  they  may  elect. 

That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for,  is  it  ?  Fighting 
to  bring  back  the  curse,  instead  of  destroying  it ! 
fighting  to  place  ourselves  in  the  same  relation  to  it 
we  were  before  1  fighting  to  again  establish  the  su- 
premacy in  our  government,  of  slavery  1  fighting  to 
restore  to  slavery  the  throne  it  has  voluntarily  abdi- 
cated ! 

My  sensitive  friends,  all  this  is  precisely  what 
they  are  fighting  for — nothing  more  nor  less ;  and, 
according  to  your  view  of  the  case,  both  armies  pre- 
sent the  spectacle  of  being  ready  and  willing  to  cut 
each  other's  throats,  for  no  other  reason  than  perfect 
agreement  on  all  points  in  the  case :  not  fighting 
because  they  cannot  agree,  but  because  they  cannot 
disagree.  I  think  if  you  once  give  currency  to 
your  ideas,  three  quarters  of  our  troops  will  return 
home,  and  leave  Government  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion as  best  it  may. 

Reason,  speculate,  theorize  as  much  as  you  please, 
this  war  is  for  the  abolition  of  slavery;  for  unless 
it  is  extinguished,  good-bye  to  a  republican  form  of 
government.  It  must  bo  carried  on  until  the  cause 
is  removed,  if  we  expect  peace  or  safety  for  the 
future. 

_. If-then,  with  all  the  facts  staring  us  in  the 
face,  the  admissions  of  our  enemies,  the  experience 
of  eighty  years,  the~  events  ~  of  "the  hour,  the  de- 
rangement of  the  business  of  the.  world, 
to  make  clean  work  of  it,  refuse  the  opportunity 
opportunely  offered,  refuse  to  put  out  of  the  power 
of  our  enemies  the  power  to  again  injure  us,  we  de- 
serve to  be  whipped,  and  probably  shall  be. 

We  have  run  through  the  gamut  of  civil  law — we 
have  played  upon  a  harp  of  more  than  a  thousand 
strings,  in  endeavoring  to  pacify  our  enemies — let 
us  see  if  martial  law  will  not  accomplish  what  the 
other  has  failed  to  do.  All  this  talk,  then,  about 
bringing  back  the  States  to  their  constitutional  obli- 
ations  and  principles  is  simply  smoke,  and  very 
thin  smoke  at  that.  We  or  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
We  cannot  both  be  fighting  for  the  same  constitu- 
tional rights  under  the  same  Constitution.  We  are 
either  lor  or  against  some  principle  which  they  are 
ther  against  or  for,  or  else  we  are  making  our- 
selves ridiculous.  We  are  either  fighting  for  an 
abstraction  or  a  reality,  they  the  same.  What  is  it? 
We  cannot  both  be  fighting  for  the  same  thing!  I 
see  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  this:  they  are 
fighting  to  perpetuate  slavery,  we  to  extinguish  it, 
because  that  is  the  principle  they  have  placed  an- 
tagonistic to  us. 

A  right  implies  a  remedy.  If  we  have  a  right  to 
bring  baek  those  States  to  their  constitutional  obli- 
gations, we  have  a  right  to  employ  as  a  remedy  any 
means  we  may  deem  fit  to  accomplish  the  object: 
and  if  the  remedy  for  our  troubles  is  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  we  have  a  constitutional  right  to  employ  it. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  being  brought  back  en- 
titles them  to  the  privilege  of  again  possessing  the 
same  weapons,  the  use  and  abuse  of  which  have  given 
them  strength  to  rebel. 


lieve,  that  if  we  will  only  go"  'back  to  the  point  at 
which  we  commenced  the  war,  we  shall  be  sure  ot 
eternal  peace?  Of  what  stuff  doefl  he  think  the 
human  mind  is  composed  ?  How  can  he,  otherwise, 
wo  believe,  a  sensible  man,  talk  of  getting  rid  of 
what  he  calls  "  Abolitionism,"  and  not  of  getting  rid 
of  slavery  ?  As  if  "Abolitionism"  were  an  acci- 
dent of  an  accident;  as  if  iL  were  something  which 
some  ill-intentioned  fellows  had  stimulated  for  their 
profit  or  amusement,  and  which  we  have  only  to  re- 
solve to  be  rid  of,  to  be  rid  of  immediately.  Will 
Mr.  Upton,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  tide-tables,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  solar  system  ?  He  thinks  in  his  lolly  that 
he  can  regulate  fvhe  human  mind,  put  checks  and 
balances  upon  its  complicated  operations,  make  it 
believe  this,  make  it  disbelieve  that;  he  thinks  that 
he  can  reverse  the  laws  of  public  economy,  that  In 


can  legislate  outrageously  and  yet  profitably,  and 
that  he  can  buy  a  peace  of  the  Father  of  Lies,  lie 
is  dreadfully  mistaken.  He  does  not  know  what  he 
says  when  he  so  flippantly  couples  Secession  and 
Abolitionism.  While  slavery  lasts  in  this  world, 
there  will  always  be  Abolitionists.  No  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Union,  much  as  we  may  pray  for  it  aud 
desire  it,  would  be  worth  having  at  the  cost  of  the 
hopeless  and  interminable  enslavement  of  the  Afri- 
can race  in  America. 


[NEW  LAW  OP  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN 
AUSTRIA. 

The  Commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
appointed  to  draw  ap  the  bans  of  a  project  of  law 
on  religious  matters,  nave  agreed  to  certain  resolu- 
tions, of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 

*'  Liberty  of  conscience  is  guaranteed  to  all.  No 
one  is  to  be  compelled  to  declare  his  religious  con- 
victions. The  private  exercise  of  religion  is  per- 
mitted to  ail  without  impediment.  To  each  church 
legally  recognized  belongs  the  right  of  public  wor- 
ship, except"  in  cases  where  public  tranquillity  r'3 


cent  in  cases  when 
light  require  otherwise; 


2^=  The  following  seems  to  be  written  in  reply  to 
certain  criticisms  in  anti-slavery  quarters  upon  Mrs. 
Stowe's  letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Like  other  re- 
cent efforts  of  Gen.  Thompson,  it  sIiowb  his  clear  in- 
sight into  the  American  struggle,  and  his  usual  devo 
tion  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  His  timely  essays  on 
American  affairs  indicate  the  sagacious  reasoner  and 
true  patriot,  and  are  gratefully  appreciated. 

WEAK  BRETHREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bradford  Advertiser: 

Sri:,— The  strange  struggle  maintained  in  Eng- 
land, for  hitting  the  maximum  of  check  to  the  pro- 
gress of  slavery  abolition  in  America,  will  at  some 
time  be  looked  back  upon  with  wonder  and  with 
shame.  And  it  is  not  confined  to  those  who  may  be 
excusable  as  being  supposed  blinded  by  strong  tem- 
poral interests  or  apprehensions,  but  extends  into 
the  ranks  of  those  who  ought  to  have  more  of  the 
insight  of  statesmen  and  the  instincts  of  cultivated 
citizens. 

There  is  to  be  intense  sympathy  with  the  theoreti- 
cal desirableness  of  personal  freedom  in  America; 
only  when  there  is  chance  of  a  practical  point  being" 
gained,  nothing  is  to  be  left  undone  which  can   cool 


md 
rder  might  require  otherwise.  The  law  give:-  equal 
rights  and  protection  to  all  churches.  There  is  no 
privileged  State  religion.  The  relations  between 
the  heads  and  members  of  a  church  or  religious 
society  are  unfettered.  The  influence  of  every 
church  in  the  primary  and  middle  schools  is  confined 
to  the  religion  which  it  represents.  The  legislation 
relative  to  promises  of  marriages  and  to  marriages, 
as  regards  their  validity  and  civil  effects,  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  State,  which  exercises,  through 
the  secular  tribunals,  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial 
affairs.  All  the  heads  and  members  of  a  church  to 
take  an  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  Em- 
peror, The  religious  marriage  is  to  take  place  only 
after  the  celebration  of  the  civil  marriage.  Differ- 
ences of  religion  to  be  no  obstacle  to  marriage,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civil  law.  The  general  law  on  the 
press  only  lo  be  applicable  to  religious  publications." 


Iglp  At  a  grand  dinner  given  in  Washington  to 
Prince  Napoleon  and  his  suite,  an  eminent  American 
naval  commander,  born  in  a  slave  State,  was  seated 
next  a  French  naval  officer  who  attended  the  Prince. 
The  conversation  between  these  two  gentlemen  . 
turned  upon  the  Southern  blockade.  The  French 
officer  said  that  it  would  before  long  be  broken. 
'  By  what  Power  ?  "  asked  the  American.  "  By  the 
English,  of  course,"  was  the  answer;  "they  can't 
live  without  cotton."  "  Very  good,"  replied  the 
American,  "  but,  I  tell  you  what,  the  consequences 
of  such  an  interference  will  make  a  figure  in  history. 
As  soon  as  it  happens,  a  million  of  men  will  march 
South  from  the  loyal  States,  each  carrying  two  mus- 
kets—one  for  himself,  and  one  for  a  negro.  Whether 
this  proceeding  will  help  the  English  to  cotton,  you, 
Monsieur,  can  judge  as  well  as  I."— A7,   ir.  Tribune. 


JK^="  The  "Washington  correspondent  of  tho  Phila- 
delphia Press  says  s- 

"  The  friends  of  General  Fremont  here  say,  in  un- 
mistakable language,  that  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt 
with  ;  that  lie  has  been  villanously  persecuted  because 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity ;  and  lliat,  when  an  investigation  lakes  place,  lie 
will  make  these  things  manifest,  and  show  a  cleaner 
record  than  any  other  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  ser- 


We  must  no  longer  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  war;,  we  must  no  longer  hes- 
itate about  the  manner  in  which  this  question  of 
slavery  shall  be  dealt  with.  Its  character  is  such, 
its  ramifications  extend  so  deeply  into  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  rebels,  constituting  the  very 
foundation  of  their  resources,  the  very  sinews,  in 
more  cases  than  one,  of  their  ability  to  conduct  the 
war,  that  no  quicker  way  to  conquer  them  exists 
than  to  fearlessly  and  boldly  attack  it,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, utterly  destroy  it. 

The  same  necessity  is  now  upon  us  and  with  us, 
as  with  the  captain  of  a  ship  who  throws  over  his 
cargo,  worth  ten  times  the  ship,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  his  life  and  that  of  his  crew;  and  if  we  can 
preserve  our  country  in  no  other  way  than  by 
throwing  overboard  even  the  Constitution,  overboard 
with  it;  if  the  fear  of  invading  its  principles  has 
settled  down  the  ship  of  State  to  her  rail,  overboard 
with  it ;  if  the  rudder  has  become  so  entangled  with 
the  spars  ami  rigging  thrown  overboard,  in  our  en- 
deavors to  bring  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  to  save  her,  cut  it  adrift,  and  we  will 
scud  under  jury  masts,  and  manage  the  tack  and 
sheets  as  best  we  can,  trusting  in  God  to  bring  us 
safely  into  a  port  where  we  can  safely  refit,  and 
again  pursue  our  voyage  ou  the  ocean  of  life. 


friends,  heat  enemies,  suggest  difficulties,  divide  as- 
sociates, persuade  the  energetic  that  people  in  Eng- 
land think  them  fools,  throw  sly  ridicule  on  those 
who  dare  be  enthusiastic,  magnify  differences,  lead 
off  from  the  discovery  that  they  are  capable  of  solu- 
tion, keep  down  hope,  cherish  despondency,  blow 
the  sparks  of  mischief,  and  play  the  part  of  malevo- 
lent clown  in  pantomime  without  Ins  wit. 

It  is  not  true  that  England  with  her  whole  heart 
hates  slavery,  and  desires  its  extinction.  She  has 
not  got  a  whole  heart,  any  more  than  America.  The 
phenomenon  the  reasoners  of  the  day  will  not  com- 
prehend is,  that  in  times  of  change  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  whole  heart  in  a  nation,  but,  on  the  con' 
trary,  all  manner  of  conflicting  hearts,  running 
against  one  another,  and  first  one  getting  uppermost 
and  then  the  other.  A  simple-minded  man  sees  an 
invading  army  enter  a  capital,  and  be  received  there 
with  great  show  of  congratulation  by  a  noisy  public. 
A  few  months  afterwards  comes  baek  the  other  man. 
3nd  is  received  with  still  more  congratulation  by  a 
noisier.  What  a  changeable  impersonation  is  the 
public,  says  our  simple-minded  man, — nothing  ween- 
ing, that  what  he  sees  is  not  one  public,  but  two 
publics,  going  in  and  out  like  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  a  weather-house. 

So  in  England,  though  there  is  a  great  rout  made 
about  anti-slavery  principle,  and  an  eager  desire  to 
make  capital  of  it  wherever  the  thing  may  be  feasi- 
ble, the  evidences  of  capacity  for  assisting  its  friends 
in  the  actual  battle-field  have  been  feeble,  and  far 
to  seek.  Its  very  official  organ,  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  anybody  to  persuade  himself  to  as- 
cribe an  ill  intention,  exhales  itself  in  attack,  with 
threat  of  more,  on  the  lady  world-renowned,  and 
upon  one  of  the  barest  quiddits  ever  nailed  against 
the  wall  in  a  boy's  book  of  rhetoric.  Slavery  was 
6  refuse- -the  cause, — the/mis  el  origo, — of  all  the  mischief  in 
America; — which  "nobody  can  "deny."  But  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  not,  on  Michaelmas  day  last, 
the  declared  object  of  all  of  government  existing  in 
America.  And  these  two  things  Mrs.  Stowe  is  de- 
clared to  have  confounded,  when  she  sounded  the 
exulting  trumpet  which  rallies  the  last  of  sleepers  to 
the  rescue,  on  the  ground  that  the  Abolitionists,  who 
lately  were  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
were  by  God's  grace,  and  blessing  on  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances, rushing  into  a  majority  which  should 
carry  everything  it  was  desirable  to  attain.  She  did 
not  say  they  had  attained  it ;  if  she  had,  there  might 
have  been  a  fair  issue  between  her  and  the  doctors 
among  whom  she  is  found  sitting. 

But  even  if  the  mistake  had  been  made  in  its 
strongest  form,  what  policy,  what  sense,  what  rea- 
son, what  justice,  what  due  care  of  serious  interests 
itted,  was  there  in  thus  pecking  at  a  minister- 
ing angel,  and  giving  the  adversary  all  the  weight 
which  such  opposition  could  effect?  Would  not 
sensible  men  have  said,  "  We  are  afraid  the  thing 
cannot  be  called  accomplished ;  but  we  rejoice  hearti- 
ly in  every  appearance  of  its  being  on  full  march  to 
be  so,  and  pray  all  friends  to  unite  in  everything 
which  may  tend  to  advance  a  step  or  keep  down  a 
resistance"? 

One  inference  only  is  prominent.  Bad  influences 
have  been  at  work  somewhere.  This  triflim 
ments  of  crisis  ought  not  to  go  forth  to  America  as 
undisputed  specimen  of  English  feeling.  It  would 
be  a  fine  time  for  some  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 

■ace  among  whom  there  has  never  been  an  extinc- 
tion of  vigor  for  a  good  cause,  to  rise  and  vindicate 
a  wiser  view  and  a  nobler  aim. 
Yours  sincerely, 

T.  PEERONET  THOMPSON 

Eliot  Vale,  Blackheath,  24th  Oct.,  1861. 


SUPERLATIVE   OLD  POGYISM. 

The  Democracy  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
in  this  Suite,  have  put  forward  Hon.  George  B.  Upton 
as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  "Union  speech"  of  that  gentleman  before  the 
Democratic  Convention,  he  said  that  we  could  never 
have  "peace  with  Secession,  and  never  peace  with 
Abolitionism."  Upon  this  sapient  remark,  the  2W- 
liune  comments  as  follows: — 

The  human  mind  shrinks  back  aghast,  and  reso- 
lutely refuses  to  believe  in  folly  like  this.  For  our 
own  part,  we  thought,  but  thought,  it  seems,  fondly 


ludicrous 
baiaek- 


ifih 


JH^f**  A  special  dispatch  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  dated 
the  34th  instant,  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says : — 

"Gen.  Strong  has  received  dispatches  from  Secre- 
tary Seward,  stating  that  Fremont  has  not  been  re- 
moved. Mrs.  Fremont  has  private  dispatches  to  the 
same  effect.  Also,  a  friend  of  Fremont's,  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Cabinet,  telegraphs  the  same  to  Fre- 
mont iii  response  lo  an  inquiry.  There  is  great  com- 
plaint among  Fremont's  friends  that  ammunition  or- 
dered for  him  has  been  diverted  to  Kentucky  since 
leaving  the  Blast'" 


that,  it  had  gone  out  of  date.     It  is  sm 
confounding  of  cause  and  oiled  ;   it  is  si 
daw  repetition  of  one  thin  and  thrend-bai 
which  never  had  much  meaning  ami  has  ti 

now;  it  shows  such  blindness  to  Fact,  and 
iioaa  to  warning,  and  such  besotted  incapacity  to  rea- 
son, that  as  we  read  it,  we  ask  ourselves  in  wonder, 
how  if  is  that  this  man  of  fuels  and   figures,  who,  in 

the  purchase  of  a  ship  or  the  terms  of  a  charter- 
party,  could  not  be  swindled  by  i  he  cuniUDgesI  com- 
petitor to  thi'  extent,  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  ecu  I., 
cannot  talk  of  public  affairs  without,  lamentably  ex- 
posing   his    own    incompetency,    and    talking   like    a. 

simpleton,     If  is  not.  to  be  carried,  of  course,  to  the 

discredit  of  trade,   because  able  merehanls,  like  Mr. 

1  [ooper,  the  other  Boston  candidate,  often  have  clear 
public,  views,  and  write  statesmanlike  letters.    What 

can  have  possessed  Mr.  Upton,  aud  left  him  to  be- 


RATI0HALE   OP  WAR  EMANCIPATION. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  inquires — on  the  sup- 
position that  Gen.  McClellan,  or  some  other  com- 
mander, should  be  sent  into  the  Southern  tier  of 
States — What  ought  he  to  do  1  What  would  he  do  ? — 
and  answers  its  own  questions  thus  : — 

"  If  the  emergency  should  prove  sufficiently  great, 
he  would  rightly  force  every  able-bodied  man  m  his 
reach  to  bear  arms  and  help  in  his  defence.  And 
as  South  Carolina  has  a  negro  population  of  402,541 
persons,  one-fifth  of  whom,  or  over  eighty  thousand. 
may  fairly  be  considered  able-bodied  men,  who  have 
the  added  advantage,  for  military  use,  of  being 
thoroughly-familiar  with  the  country,  he  would  not 
fail  to  call  upon  these  to  join  him.  In  fact  he  would 
compel  them  to  join  him,  where  he  could  catch 
them;  and  where  they  were  not  in  his  reach,  lie 
would  offer  such  inducements  as  would  be  most  sure 
to  bring  them  over  to  his  side.  In  plain  words,  he 
would  oiler  them  their  liberty,  as  the  reward  of 
their  aid — and  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  insur- 
gents did  not  hasten  to  make  them  the  same  offer. 
In  this  case,  however,  our  General's  promise  would 
receive  more  faith  than  that  of  a  slaveholding  com- 
mander; whom  the  negroes  would  rightly  suspect  of 
promising  against  his  will,  wdiat  lie  would  hesitate 
to  perform  if  he  were  victorious. 

Now,  in  the  emergency  which  we  have  supposed— - 
and  which  is  one  very  common  in  all  military  ope- 
rations— if  the  commanding  general  had  at  every 
step  to  look  at  the  latest  act  of  Congress,  ami  the 
moment  its  provisions  did  not  covet-  his  emergency, 
if  he  had  to  stop  there,  and  then,  and  send  messen- 
gers to  the  President,  for  instructions,  he  might  as 
well,  and  indeed  much  better,  stay  at  home.     The 

picture  of  a  commander  making  an  attack  accord- 
ing lo  act  of  Congress,  resisting  the  enemy  within 
the  limits  ei'  the  President's  instructions,  Bemng  no 
advantage  without  permission  of  die  Secretary  of 
War,  live  hundred  miles  away,  is  ton  absurd  to  be 
soberly  conceived  by  anybody  but  a  member  of  the 
white-feather  party.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry 
a  campaign  in  lliis  way.  While  the  enemy  was 
ftCting  with  vigor  in  every  direction,  onr  poor  emu 
mander  would  be  looking  anxiously  for  his  exprOSSO! 

from  Washington,,  While  the  insurgents  were  Bring 
houses,  destroying  fields,  carrying  oil'  property  and 
slaves   of  citizens-     as    they    have   done   already    in 

Missouri  ami  Kentucky-  and  thus  devastating  the 

Country,  and  leaving  our  forces   daily  more   helplc 
and    exposed,  nur    <  lencra.l    would    be.    inditing    di 

patches,  entreating  instructions,  advising  the  safest 

course  for  messengers,  ami  ineanl  ime  warding  off, 
as  well  as  he  euuld  With  bound  In  mis,  1  he  blows  his 
BhrOVt  iler  ,ul\  er*;u'v  «  as  raining  upon  him." 


Death  of  Federal  Prisoners  at  Richmond. 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Rowe,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Fusi- 
leers,  who  was  wounded  and  captured  at  Bull  Run, 
has  just  returned  from  Richmond,  having  been  re- 
leased. He  states  that  during  his  stay  in  Richmond, 
between  seventy-five  and  a  hundred  of  the  Union 
soldiers  died  of  their  wounds,  and  were  buried  in  the 
slave  burying- ground.  The  bodies  were  euclosed  in 
substantial  coffins. 

2^=  The  great  International  Exhibition  building  at 
London  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation.  The 
number  of  applications  for  space  by  English  exhibi- 
tors is  over  ten  thousand.  Foreign  countries  are  al- 
lowed until  the  1st  of  November  to  specify  then*  en- 
tries, soon  after  which  period  the  position  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  in  the  building  will  be  fixed.  As  at 
present  proposed,  the  machinery  of  all  countries  will 
be  exhibited  together.  So  also  photography  and  edu- 
cation will  form  international  exhibitions. 

Victims  of  the  War  in  Missouri.  The  St. 
Louis  Democrat  says,  that  in  and  around  St.  Louis  and 
Rolla  are  some  five  hundred  citizens  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  in  Springfield  and  its  vicinity 
for  the  crime  of  American  citizenship.  Nearly  all 
have  left  their  property  and  means  of  subsistence  be- 
hind them.  Many  of  them  have  fled  with  their  wives 
and  children,  but  the  most  are  separated  from  their 
families,  who  are  now  exposed  to  insult  and  pillage 
from  the  remorseless  bandits  preying  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  peaceful  women  and  children  in  that  section. 
The  absent  husbands  and  fathers  suffer  the  tortures  of 
anxiety  for  their  suffering  beloved  ones,  of  protracted 
separation  from  them,  and  of  mortifying  privations  in 
their  own  persons.  This  lamentable  picture  should 
nerve  the  strong  arm  and  the  full  hand  to  afford 
relief. 

Brutality  op  the  Rebels.  The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  in  the  Providence  Journal,  descrip- 
tive of  the  late  skirmish  at  Bolivar,  near  Harper's 
-i'erry  : — "  Talk  about '  Southern  chivalry,'  the  sights 
of  the  battle-ground  of  yesterday  were  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  boil  with  anger.  Two  of  our  men, 
who  were  wounded,  were^stripped  to  their  shirts,  and 
then  deliberately  murdered,  one  by  a  bayonet  through 
the  heart,  and  the  other  wa.s  sabred.  There  vail  be 
no  shots  wasted  the  next  time^ldie  boys  of  Battery  A 
bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  rebels:" 

g^=  The  proportion  of  the  slave  population  of 
Virginia  to  the  entire  population  is  seen  at  a  glance 
on  a  new  and  admirable  map  issued  in  Washing- 
ton, bearing  the  endorsement  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Census,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  Federal  army.  The  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State  are  shaded  in  the  engraving  with 
different  degrees  of  blackness,  according  to  the  per 
centage  of  negroes.  Thus  the  blackest  counties  are 
Nottoway  and  Amelia. 

West  India  Cotton.  We  find  in  the  last  files  of 
Havana  papers  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  be- 
gun to  occupy  considerably  the  attention  of  land- 
owners throughout  the  island.  There  are  already 
three  cotton  plantations  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Havana,  and  the  mania  for  the  enterprise  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  considerable  in  that  city. 

5^==  The  following  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  di- 
rection of  ladies  wishing  to  knit  socks  for  the  soldiers  : 
Get  large  needles  and  a  coarse  yarn.  Cast  on  seven- 
ty-eight stitches,  and  knit  the  leg  ten  inches  before 
setting  the  heel.  The  heel  should  be  three  ami  a  half 
inches  long,  and  knit  of  double  yarn,  one  fine  and  one 
coarse,  for  extra  strength.  The  foot  should  be  eleven 
or  twelve  inches  long. 

The  Census  of  Canada.  The  revised  returns  of 
the  census  of  Canada,  for  1661,  give  the  following  re- 
sult: 

Canada  West,  -  -  1,375,222 

Canada  East,  -  -  1,103,666 

Total,        -  -  2,498,888 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  is  as  follows  : 

Montreal,  90,4'.l8;   Quebec,  51. 109 ;  Toronto,   44,743; 

Hamilton,  19,096;  Ottawa,  14,669;  Kingston,  13,743; 

London,  11,555. 

A  Rebel  Commissioner  in  South  America.  A 
letter  from  Rio  Janeiro  says,  it  was  rumored  there 
that  Robert  G.  Scott  had  been  nominated  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Southern  States  to  obtain  their  re- 
cognition as  an  independent  power.  The  Brazilian 
government  positively  refused  to  treat  with  the 
agent  or  agents  of  the  so-styled  confederacy.  The 
papers  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  subject  dismissed 
from  their  councils. 

jj^33  The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate attached  to  the  return  of  a  postmaster  in  Shaw- 
nee county,  Missouri.  It  would  hardly  be  proper  to 
give  the  name  of  the  office.  This  may  be  some  dis- 
ciple of  Artemas  Ward  ;  if  so,  the  pupil  has  beaten  the 
master.     Artemas  might  as  well  shut  up  shop  : — 

"  1  hear  By  certify  that  the  four  going  A  Count  is  as 
near  Rite  as  i  no  how  to  make  it  if  there  is  any  mis- 
take it  is  not  Dun  a  Purpers." 

ijy  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  - 
"Rumors  of  plots  to  destroy  the  Crolon  Aqueduct, 
and  thus  inflict  a  terrible  blow  upon  this  loyal  oily, 
have  been  in  circulation  for  some  time  past.  These 
reports  have  not,  like  too  much  startling  street  talk, 
proved  altogether  unfounded,  although  the  a  cutest  ef- 
forts of  the  police  detectives  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  evidence  to  show  exactly  what  diabolical  thing 
was  contemplated,  or  who  was  to  do  it."    ■ 

A  lin;  Fish.  A  letter  from  ou  board  the  whaling 
barque  General  Pike,  of  New  Bedford,  reports  that 
they  took  a  rlghl  whale  in  the  Kodiak  Sea  that  made 
tiro  hundred  ami  m  n  iify-rbur  barrels  of  oil. 


THE  Ma 
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BACHUSKTTS  Fifterhth. 
i  St.-Ltc  Bouse  states  that 

LtS    Fifteenth  "ere    killed 

d,  and  L'oo  missing.     Most 


The  Missing  or 
An  ettieial  despatch  frc 
fourteen  of  the  Massat 
in  the  late  battle,  63  wouni 

ot  the  missing  arc  prisonei 

e-  ■  Money  sent  to  the  prisoners  at  Richmond  is 
generally  retained  by  the    Confederate  Authorities  for 

their  own  use  ;  other  articles,  not  useful  to  'lie  Rrmjr, 

Sometimes  find  their  way  lo  the  prison,  from  their 
friends  at  borne,  and  are  always  received  with  in- 
tense and  overflowing  gratitude.  Lieut.  Glover,  of 
Rockland,  Fourth  Maine,  had  $28  sent  him  in  gold. 
He  received  $20  in   Confederate  bonds. 

[  $  George  Promley,  ofPreston,  Ot..  while  sitting 
on  the  railroad  track,  a  iVw  dayssinw,  was  struck  by 
a  passing  train,  and  pitched  into  the  bushes     Upon 

the    train   backing    up    to    ascertain    his    injuries,    lie 

eiiine  forward  and  told  the  conductor  that  it  be  had 
damaged  the  cns'.uie  anj  way.hewas  tv;ui\  !.•  settle 

for    it,  and   left   lor   home.     That   man   is    decidedly 

tough. 

M9  "The  American    Shipmasters'    Association    hns 

published  a  list  ef  accidents  at  sea,  ('mm  which  il  ap- 
pears that,  during  nine  months  past,  IS1  seamen  have 
lu'en  loatbj  Ehlling  overboard,  oH  in  missing  vessels, 
128  ill   stranded    vessels,    and    166    1  ) 

derljige,  &e,     v^'-\\,  8M. 
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Tho  United  States  Constitution  is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 


S^f'What  order  of  men  under  tho  most  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tbo  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invested  with  buoIi  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  tbo  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hal!  of  this  House, 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  tbo  highest  authorities 
of  tbo  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  tho 
twcnty-BJx  States  of  tho  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  tho  community,  more  adverse  to  tho  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  tho  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  tho  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  tho 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  ia 
tho  languago  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  tbo  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  tho 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— Johk  Quixcv  Adams. 


TO.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Editor. 
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A    SOUTH-SIDE   VIEW   OF    SECESSION, 

BY     A    NORTHERN. ASTI-SLAVERY    MAN  ! 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  an  extraordi- 
nary "Discourse  on  the  Wickedness  and  Folly  of  the 
Present  War  —  delivered  in  the  Court  House  at  Ot. 
tawa,  Illinois,  on  Sabbath,  August  11,  1861,  by  Geo. 
W.  Bassktt,  author  of  '  A  Northern  Plea  for  the 
Eight  of  Secession  '  "  : — 

I  cannot  see  how  any  honorable  man  in  ttie  South- 
ern States  can  note  be  anything  but  a  practical,  as 
well  as  theoretical  Secessionist,  No  matter  what  his 
regrets  or  misgivings  may  be — no  matter  how  stren- 
uously he  may  have  resisted  the  act  of  secession  as 
impolitic  and  even  hazardous;  the  very  necessities 
of  his  contested  rights,  and  the  rights  of  mankind 
require  that  he  resist  the  arrogant  and  man-degrad- 
ing doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  not  less 
when  that  doctrine  is  maintained  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  by  a  once  free  Republic,  than  when  enforced 
by  tbe  minions  of  George  the  Third. 

It  seems  evident  to  my  mind,  therefore,  that  the 
South,  and  not  the  North,  are  to-day  defending  this 
great  natural  right  of  popular  self-government;  and 
it  is  more  evident  still  that  their  antagonists,  the 
U.  S.  Government,  are  not  contending  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  right. 

I  ask,  therefore,  further,  arc  we  fighting  to  secure 
our  pecuniary  rights  ?  Let  us  consider  this.  Not 
to  dwell  upon  the  wicked  folly  of  incurring  a  most 
burdensome  public  debt,  by  squandering  five  hun- 
dred millions,  to  enforce  an  ambiguous  claim  of  fifty 
millions,  nor  the  immorality  of  shedding  rivers  of 
blood  for  any  pecuniary  consideration,  I  maintain 
that  our  antagonists  in  this  war  have  manifested  a 
disposition,  and^proposed  and  instituted  measures  for 
an  equitable  and  honorable  adjustment  of  all  pecu- 
niary claims  that  we  might  have  against  them.  Both 
South  Carolina  and  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  have  appointed  Commissioners  who 
have  knocked  in  vain  at  our  door  with  proposals  of 
peace  and  amicable  settlement,  and  these  official  ad- 
vances have  been  met  with  a  most  irritating  affecta- 
tion of  ignorance  of  their  official  existence.  *  *  * 
Again  I  ask — is  it  to  protect  our  soil  from  invasion 
and  our  homes  from  violence,  that  our  country  is 
converted  from  an  abode  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
one  great  military  camp,  and  one  wide  waste  of  com- 
mercial adversity  ?  Why  then  is  Maryland  subject- 
ed, and  her  chief  city  prostrate  beneath  the  mouths 
■  yf^frowning  battery  ?  and  why  is  Missouri  overrun 
by  our  armies,  ana  her  soil  literally  dwsaehod  in 
blood  ?  and  Virginia  invaded,  except  when  we  are 
repelled  "  vi  el  armis  "  ?  But  official  and  responsible 
documents  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  our  antagonists  on  this  point.  President 
Davis  says  in  his  official  message,  "  We  seek  no  con- 
quest, we  ask  no  concession.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let 
alone — that  those  who  have  never  held  political 
power  over  us,  should  not  now  subject  ua  to  their 
arms,"  and  adds  that,  "  as  soon  as  this  pretention 
shall  be  withdrawn,  the  sword  shall  fall  from  our 
grasp,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  enter  into  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce  mutually  beneficial."  The 
whole  construction  of  Southern  society  and  all  com- 
binations of  motives  would  induce  the  Southern 
States  to  limit  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  Peace  they  have  constantly  asked  for, 
and  peace  is  the  demand  of  their  political  friends  at 
the  North.  *  *  * 

The  same  principle  .that  has  always  made  me  an 
uncompromising  Abolitionist,  now  makes  me  an 
equally  uncompromising  Secessionist.  It  is  the  great 
natural  and  sacred  right  of  self-government.  *  *  * 
Lying  newspapers  and  story-telling  demagogues 
nave  ruined  the  country.  The  great  fault  of  the 
times  is  that  public  affairs  are  not  managed  on  the 
great  principles  of  true  political  philosphy  and  wise 
statesmanship,  but  to  suit  the  popular  prejudice.  A 
civil  war,  the  calamitous  results  of  which  God  only 
can  estimate,  has  been  precipitated  upon  the  coun- 
try by  what  has  been  called  "  the  uprising  of  the 
North."  Manufacturers  alarmed  at  the  opened  ports 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  have  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  war.  Rich  capitalists,  fearing  the  loss  of  mo- 
nopoly, have  demanded  a  strong  government.  Men 
of  large'wealth,  with  their  dependent  churches  and 
clergy,  have  seen  their  incomes  reduced,  and  their 
salaries  abridged,  prospectively,  and  uttered  a  unani- 
mous cry  against  treason  and  rebellion.  Thus  pro- 
slavery  divinity,  aristocratic  wealth,  and  popular 
prejudice  with  abolition  credulity,  speaking  through 
the  popular  press,  have  united  their  strangely  con- 
tradictory influence  to  plunge  the  nation  blindfold 
into  the  vortex  of  civil  war  and  national  ruin.  *  * 
What,  then,  I  ask  in  God's  name,  is  tho  real  ob- 
ject of  the  war  ?  AVhy  these  fields  of  carnage  and 
woe  ?  Why  these  mangled  bodies,  and  scattered 
limbs,  and  ghastly  forms  on  the  battle-ground  ?  and 
why  those  heart-rending  scenes  of  domestic  grief? 
"  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to 
be  comforted,  because  they  are  not."  Why  this  de- 
rangement of  commerce,  this  paralysis  of  business, 
and  this  tornado  of  bankruptcy  which  sweeps  the 
land  ?  and  why  these  portentous  clouds  of  national 
calamity  and  woe  which  still  impend  over  us  ?  In 
short,  why  is  war,  yea,  fratricidal  war,  upon  us  with 
all  its  unutterable  horrors  ?  Why  is  it  ? 
Great  God  !  shall  I  answer  the  truth  ? 
For  no  earthly  reason  but  the  unholy  and  barbar- 
ous motive  of  conquest.  It  is  literally  and  boldly 
maintained  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  seceded  States  is  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  war — the  imposition  of  a  hated  and  re- 
jected authority  upon  an  unwilling  and  resisting 
people.  * 

We  are  fighting,  then,  in  this  very  Christian  age, 
for  the  identical  object  and  motive  which  animated 
heathen  Rome,  in  all  her  stupendous  and  bloody 
march  to  universal  empire. 

What,  then,  is  the  moral  character  of  this  war,  as 
tested  by  its  object  and  motive  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  text,  "  Thou  shall  not  kill." 
This  is  a  mandate  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
Author  of  human  life.     The  argument  is  brief. 

War  involves  the  intentional  taking  of  human  life. 
It  is  of  course  justifiable  homicide,  or  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

A  war  of  self-defence  is  justifiable  homicide.  But 
a  war  of  selfish  and  needless  conquest  is  national 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  And  such,  from  the 
above  considerations,  I  am  painfully  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce the  present  war  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Not  self-defence,  therefore,  nor  liberty  to  the  slave, 
but  murder — wholenale  murder — yea,  even  fratricide, 
is  inscribed  upon  all  your  banners  of  conquest,  by 
the  finger  of  immutable  truth  and  justice  !  *  *  *  * 
It  is  an  unfounded  and  childish  whim,  officially 
contradicted  by  their  President,  that  the  Confederate 
States  wish  to  invade  the  North,  or  even  retain  their 

former  claims  in  hehalf  of  slavery  upon  the  North. 

National  Ind./ti  -mi' ■»<'/■  -  -ibe.  identical  boon  that 
we  asked  of  England — is  all  they  contend  ior. 


What,  then,  is  to  be  thought  of  a  war  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  contest  of  such  a  demand?  Is  it  a 
justifiable  "  casus  belli"? 

Again,  have  we  exhausted  all  other  means  of  set- 
tlement before  putting  the  fatal  match  to  the  terri- 
ble magazine  of  civil  war  ?  Have  we  not  rejected 
every  proposal  of  settlement  by  negotiation  ?  Have 
we  not  steadily  refused  the  reception  of  the  accredi- 
ted commissioners  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Con- 
federate States,  both  of  whom  knocked  at  our  doors, 
holding  out  tho  olive  branch  of  peace  ?  Nay,  have 
we  not,  with  indecent  conceit,  provokingly  ignored 
the  existence  of'a  well-organized  confederate  gov- 
ernment of  eight  millions  of  free  citizens  ? 

And  what  have  we  done  in  the  place  of  it  ?  We 
have  raised  an  immense  army  and  invaded  their  ter- 
ritory, laying  waste  their  fields,  burning  their  houses, 
and  slaughtering  their  people  by  thousands,  demand- 
ing unconditional  submission  to  our  political  author- 
ity. We  have  branded  their  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens as  traitors,  and  insultingly  threatened  them 
with  the  halter.  Thus  we  are  riding  down  rough- 
shod the  very  principles  of  our  national  liberty,  as 
maintained  by  the  precious  blood  of  our  fathers  in 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

As  I  have  abundantly  shown,  we  are  fighting,  not 
in  defence  but  in  violation  of  the  great  right  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-government.  We  are  contending 
for  the  identical  object  of  Lord  North  in  his  war  on 
the  American  colonies. 

Their  first  President  is  a  slaveholder — so  was  ours, 
even  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Slaver//  is  not  the  question  legitimately  involved 
in  the  war,  whatever  effect  it  may  have  had  in  alien- 
ating the  feelings  of  the  two  antagonist  sections,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  slavery  was  fully  tolera- 
ted under  the  Union,  and  far  safer  in  than  out  of  it. 
I  am  aware  that  the  South  in  leaving  did  not  get 
the  consent  of  the  North — neither  did  we  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  people  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy think  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  "  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God,"  and  so  literally  thought  our  fathers, 
as  expressed  in  the  first  passage  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.         ***** 

I  say,  then,  we  ought  immediately  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  make 
peace,  and  withdraw  our  armies  from  their  territory. 
First,  because  they  are  right  and  we  are  wrong,  on 
the  great  and  only  real  issue,  their  national  inde- 
pendence. To  show  this,  has  been  one  great  object 
of  thev  above  discourse. 

Second,  we  should  do  this  as  a  matter  of  wise  ex- 
pediency. It  is  all  a  mistake  that  the  separation  of 
the  Southern  from  the  Northern  States  is  either  the 
destruction  of  our  government,  or  even  the  diminu- 
tion of  our  national  prosperity.        *         *         * 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  down-trodden,  afflicted  and 
persecuted  negro,  whose  destiny  shall  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  my  own,  it  can  be  none  the  worse  for  se- 
cession. While  he  shall  still  remain  under  the  yoke, 
his  increase  of  relative  strength,  though  it  may  en- 
hance the  rigor  of  legislation,  must  render  an  in- 
crease of  personal  kindness  a  matter  of  prudence 
and  necessity.  Hence  it  is  not  the  dictate  of  reason 
and  philosophy  that  his  situation  should  be  for  a  mo- 
ment worse  after  secession  than  before ;  and  it  is 
most  manifest,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  the  gov- 
ernmental pressure  of  eight  millions  of  oppressors  is 
less  hopeless  than  that  of  twenty-six  millions. 

Another  consideration  is  the  stern  and  inevitable 
necessity  of  the  case. 

Gentlemen,  you  can  never  succeed  in  this  unnatu- 
ral and  inconsistent  war  of  conquest. 

It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  ignore  the  well-known  fact 
of  a  powerful  Southern  Confederacy  with  a  large 
and  well  equipped  army,  commanded  by  generals 
not  inferior  to  the  trained  veterans  of  Europe.  This 
Confederacy  is  to  be  conquered  by  men,  whose  natu- 
ral tastes  and  habitual  associations  all  qualify  them 
for,  and  point  them  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and 
beneficent  industry. 

You  will  also  have  to  repudiate  the  first  principles 
of  your  own  government,  belie  your  own  history, 
and  vilify  the  glorious  memory  of  your  fathers.  Nay, 
further,  you  must  fly  iu  the  face  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  Europe,  repudiate  the  free  principles  of 
Mazzini  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  rebuke  the  heroic 
struggles  of  Hungary  under  Kossuth,  and  the  im- 
mortal achievements  of  Garibaldi  in  Italy.  Finally, 
you  will  have  to  combat  the  Almighty  decree  of 
Heaven.  All  your  desperate  struggles  to  raise  and 
equip  armies,  and  to  win  battles,  will  be  a  vain  and 
useless  war  with  destiny. 

With  all  your  hypocritical  prayers,  and  selfish, 
eager  and  ambitious  chaplains,  fighting  deacons  and 
exhorting  priests,  you  have  no  God  of  heaven  in 
this  war  !  He  is  against  you  1  He  has  said  express- 
ly, "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  Yet  you  murder 
nations,  and  ask  Him  to  bless  you. 

Ah  I  the  Almighty  is  against  the  government  in 
this  war.  They  will  meet  Him  on  every  battle-field, 
they  will  hear  him  in  the  cannon's  roar,  and  feel  Him 
in  the  unseen  pestilence. 

He  will  constantly  disturb  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and  terribly  haunt  the  chamber  of  the  Executive, 
planting  thorns  in  his  midnight  pillow,  and  remorse 
in  his  imperishable  memory. 

You  impose  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  na- 
tive valor  of  Northern  soldiers,  when  you  require 
them  thus  to  fight  against  the  principles  of  our  own 
glorious  Revolution.  They  lack  the  essential  inspira- 
tion of  liberty  and  conscious  right. 

You  expect  too  much  when  you  look  for  heroes 
where  the  heroic  element  is  wanting. 

A  brave  man  cannot  be  a  hero  for  dollars  and 
cents — a  coward  will  be  one  for  liberty. 

The  noble  matrons  of  Carthage  cut  off  the  hair 
of  their  heads  to  form  bow-strings  for  their  husbands 
and  brothers  who  fought  against  the  conquest  of  their 
city.  And  you  will  have  to  murder  the  very  women 
of  the  South  before  you  can  ever  subdue  them  to 
your  dominion. 


A  SWEDEKEORGIAN  VIEW  OF  SLAVERY, 

Extract  from  a  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  New  Je- 
rusalem Church,  Boston,  Sept.  26,  1861,  by  Thomas 
Wobcesteb — published  by  William  Carter  &  Broth- 
er, 1  Water  Street:— 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  In 
the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus  we  read  as  follows: — 
"  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round 
about  you:  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and 
bondmaids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  stran- 
gers that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye 
buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you,  which 
they  begat  in  your  land ;  ami  they  shall  bo  yoi 
possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inherit- 
ance for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  for  a 
Eossession:  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever; 
ut  over  your  brethren,  tho  children  of  Israel,  ye 
shall  not  rule  over  one  another  with  rigor." 

This  has  the  outward  appearance  of  a  command; 
and  yet  who  regards  it  as  a  command?  Who 
thinks,  oi-  who  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  make 

bondmen  and    bondmaids  of  the  heathen   r d 

about  them?    Who  ever  thought  that  God  would 


be  angry  with  him,  and  punish  him,  if  he  did  not  do 
it?  The  common  sense  of  men  teaches  them,  that 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  as  a  permission, — that 
it  comes  from  the  evil  hearts  of  men,  and  not  from 
God,— not  from  Divine  Love,  Divine  Wisdom,  and 
Divine  Justice. 

But  it  is  said  that  slavery  is  not  forbidden  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  true  that  slavery  is  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  for  it  is  not  expressly  spoken  of. 
From  this  circumstance  we  can  only  infer,  that  it 
was  not  then  time  to  speak  of  that  subject ;  for  the 
Lord  says,  "I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  AVhat  He 
says  upon  one  subject,  however,  throws  light  upon 
other  subjects.  What  He  says  of  one  permission 
gives  us  an  idea  of  what  He  would  have  said  of 
other  permissions,  if  the  time  had  come  to  speak  of 
them.  And  if  He  had  seen  that  it  was  best  to 
speak  about  what  is  said  in  Leviticus  concerning 
slavery,  can  we  have  a  doubt  that  He  would  have 
said,  "  For  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  Moses  gave 
you  this  precept;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so.  For  in  the  beginning  God  said,  Let  us  make 
men  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth."  Here  dominion  is  given  to  man 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  everything  upon  it, 
except  man.  No  dominion  is  given  to  one  part  of* 
mankind  over  another  part.  And  dominion  is  given 
to  men  over  all  other  things,  because  they  are  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  after  His  likeness, — be- 
cause they  are  made  capable  of  receiving  Love  and 
Wisdom  from  Him,— because  they  are  made  with 
capacities  for  becoming  free  and  rational  beings. 
And  if  He  has  made  us  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
may  become  free  and  rational,  shall  we  not  be  car- 
rying out  His  intentions,  and  be  acting  from  Him, 
by  endeavoring  to  come  into  as  high  a  degree  of 
freedom  and  rationality  as  possible  ?  Shall  we  not 
also  be  acting  from  Him,  that  is,  under  the  influence 
of  His  Spirit,  if  we  endeavor  to  bring  other  men 
into  as  high  a  degree  of  freedom  and  rationality  as 
possible?  And  shall  we  not  be  acting  iu  opposition 
to  Him,  if  we  deprive  any  of  our  brethren  of  free- 
dom, and  so  prevent  their  faculties  from  opening, 
and  expanding,  and  coming  to  maturity? 

The  Lord  did  not,  in  a  formal  manner,  forbid  sla- 
very.; but  in  giving  the  new  commandment,  that 
men  should  love  one  another,  He  did  more  than  to 
forbid  it;  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  would  only 
havc  forbidden  our  doing  that  kind  of  evil  to  one 
another;  but  the  command  to  love  one  another  for- 
bids our  doing  not  only  that  kind  of  evil,  but  all 
other  kinds  of  evil ;  and  besides,  it  requires  us  to  do 
all  kinds  of  good  to  one  another. 

Slavery  was  introduced  into  our  country  a  long 
while  ago,  when  there  was  less  knowledge  of  it 
than  there  now  is ;  and  the  opinions  of  men  were 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing more  need  to  be  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
than  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  predecessors,  if 
ot  by  the  ancestors,  of  us  at.  the  North,  as  well  as 
of  our  brethren  at  the  South ;  and  that  we  all  ought 

'  e  willing  to  bear  our  part  of  the  labor,  the  pain, 
and  the  expense  of  removing  it. 

But  there  is  another  subject,  that  requires  more 
consideration  :— What  obligations  did  we  come  un- 
der with  respect  to  slavery,  when  we  adopted  our 
present  Constitution  ? 

We  agreed,  that  in  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentatives and  of  direct  taxes,  three-fifths  of  the 
number  of  slaves  should  be  added. 

2.  We  agreed  that  fugitives  from  slavery,  when 
found  in  the  free  States,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
the  owners. 

3.  We  agreed  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  our 
Government  to  suppress  insurrections,  &c. 

In  these  three  articles  we  made  concessions  to 
slaveholders.  We  gave  them  additional  power  in 
our  Government,  ou  account  of  their  being  slave- 
holders ;  and  we  agreed  to  aid  them  in  holding  their 
slaves.  Had  we  any  right  to  make  such  agree- 
ments? Are  they  not  unlawful  and  invalid,  inas- 
much as  they  are  opposed  to  the  Divine  Will? 
Ought  we  not  to  repent  of  those  acts  ?  Did  we  not 
forget  what  was  due  to  the  negroes  ?  Did  we  not 
forget  that  they  had  any  rights  which  we  were 
bound  to  respect?  And  ought  we  not  to  take  the 
■egular  means  for  being  released  from  those  obliga- 
tions ? 

The  case  looks  dark  for  us ;  but  there  are  excuses 
for  our  conduct.  When  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  obligations  have  a  different 
aspect.  For  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
formed,  slavery  was  regarded  in  the  South,  as  well 

'  i  the  North,  as  a  great  social,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal evil.  There  were  doubtless  many  who  from 
habit  or  self-interest  were  in  favor  of  it ;  but  the 
men  of  good  sense  and  good  principles  were  op- 
posed to  it.  But  neither  the  North  nor  the  South 
knew  how  to  get  rid  of  it;  for  they  supposed  that 
emancipation  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  masters, 
and  ruin  to  the  slaves.  They  were,  however,  will- 
ing to  limit  slavery.  This  is  manifest,  not  only  from 
their  words,  but  from  their  acts;  for,  before  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  they  absolutely  forbade 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  of  the  vacant 
territory  which  was  in  their  possession ;  and,  soon 
after  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  they  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  and  thus  refused  to  admit  any  more 
negroes  into  the  country.  When,  therefore,  we 
adopted  the  Constitution,  we  adopted  it  with  this 
understanding, —  that  our  brethren  at  the  South 
were  also  opposed  to  slavery  as  we  were,  but  could 
not  fairly  get  rid  of  it.  And  in  voting  for  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution,  we  were  not  voting 
for  slavery,  but  for  the  protection  and  support  of 
our  brethren  while  they  were  bearing  a  heavy  bur- 
den. Still,  there  may  have  been  something  wrong 
in  our  making  such  an  agreement. 

At  alt  events,  we  ought  to  take  measures  to  be 
released  from  it  now  ;  for,  unhappily,  our  Southern 
brethren  did  not  remain  in  the  views  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  time.  They  have  become  more  and 
more  attached  to  slavery;  and  partly  because  by 
means  of  the  three-fifths  rule  it  increases  their  power 
in  tho  Government.  For  sixty  years  they  have 
been  endeavoring  to  gain  more  territory,  for  tho 
sake  "!'  having  more  slave  States.  Sometimes  it 
baa  been  done  by  purchase— sometimes  by  coloniz- 
ing in  territory  that  belonged  to  another  country — 
then  causing  the  territory  to  declare  its  independ- 
ence— then  acknowledging  it  as  an  independent  na- 
tion— -then  accepting  propositions  for  annexation  by 
treaty;  and  when  they  found  that  they  Could  not 
annex  it  iu  that  manner,  because  they  could  not 
command  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  they  accom- 
plished  their  purpose    by  a.  joint   resolution,  which 

could  be  passed  by  a  majority.  And  sometimes  ter- 
ritory has  been  assigned  (o  them  in  treaties  as  a 
condition  of  pea.ee.  This  aggressive,  grasping  policy 
has  been   pursued  up  to  the  present  time:  nor  are, 

our  covetous  neighbors  by  any  means  satisfied,  but 

have  been  fixing  their  eyes  upon  other  vast  con- 
quests; all  of  which  were  to  lie  made  by  the  cun- 
ning, power,  and  wealth  of  our  country. 

But  at  our  last,  presidential  election,  tho  people 
decided  that  this  policy  should  be  pursued  no  Ear- 


th.-r:  and  upon  this,  the  South  immediately  under- 
took to  separate  itself  from  the  Union,  and  to  make 
of  itself  an  independent  nation,  with  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  schemes  by  their  own  power. 
And  because  our  country  did  not  immediately  assent 
to  their  propositions,  and  grant  their  demands,  they 
made  war  upon  us. 

****** 

It  has  been  sometimes  inconsiderately  thought, — 
and  perhaps  the  thought  has  occurred  to  many  of" us, 
— that  it  would  be  well  to  let  them  go.  Many  plau- 
sible reasons  gather  around  the  thought :  we  love 
peace  and  ease ;  we  desire  all  to  be  in  freedom  to 
do  as  they  please  ;  we  do  not  need  their  aid  ;  they 
have  caused  us  much  trouble;  we  could  get  along 
much  more  comfortably  without  them.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  grave  reasons  against 
letting  them  go;  one  of  which  is  sufficient;  and 
that  one  only  will  be  now  mentioned.  We  have  no 
right  to  let  them  go.  We  have  no  right  to  let  them 
loose  to  prey  upon  mankind.  They  are  a  part  of 
our  people.  They  are  under  our  common  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  is  responsible  for  their 
good  behavior.  The  whole  country  is  responsible. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  that  they  wish  to  separate 
from  us  for  an  evil  and  mischievous  purpose,  we 
have  no  right  to  let  them  go ;  and  we  should  by  no 
means  clear  ourselves  from  responsibility.  They 
are  under  the  Government  of  our  country,  and 
they  must  be  restrained  by  our  Government.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  we  can  escape  from  that  duty, 
but  by  the  utter  inability  to  perform  it. 

True  repentance  also  involves  restitution,  repara- 
tion, or  indemnification.  In  our  present  case,  in- 
demnification must  begin  with  emancipation;  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  preparation  for  it.  From 
this,  however,  we  seem  to  be  precluded  by  the 
present  situation  of  the  country.  Our  immediate 
and  urgent  duty  is  to  defend  our  country,  and  pre- 
serve our  national  existence;  for,  as  a  country,  we 
are  fighting  for  life.  We  cannot,  therefore,  now 
make  any  arrangements  with  the  Southern  people 
for  liberating  the  slaves;  and  as  to  encouraging  in- 
surrection, it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  war  is  going  on ;  and  what  that  may  do, 
and  what  its  exigencies  may  require,  we  cannot  fore- 
see. But  when  it  brings  us  into  a  state  of  peace 
and  friendly  relations  with  our  bretliren.  of  the 
South,  if  emancipation  shall  not  already  have  been 
effected,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  approach  them  on 
the  subject, — to  confess  that  we  have  been  involved 
with  them  in  the  evil,  and  to  offer  to  join  with  them 
in  making  reparation.  If  they  listen  to  our  pro- 
posals, it  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  give  Great 
Britaih  an  opportunity  to  join  with  us  in  this  act  of 
kindness  and  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  they  have  done 
quite  as  much  towards  introducing  slavery  as  we 
have. 

But  there  are  many  who  have  no  confidence  in 
emancipation, — who  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  negroes  to  be  made  free.  Tins  is 
some  of  the  Egyptian  darkness,  which  has  gathered 
over  us  in  consequence  of  our  supporting  slavery, 
and  listening  to  the  voice  of  slaveholders  so  long. 
But  since  they  have  renounced  our  Constitution,  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  more  free  to  think  upon  tho 
subject  than  we  did  before;  and,  besides,  the  evil 
effects  of  slavery  upon  the  masters  is  more. manifest 
than  heretofore.  We  are  beginning  to  be  willing 
to  consider.  And,  happily,  we  do  not  have  to  go 
far,  or  to  try  hazardous  experiments,  to  get  informa- 
tion :  for  a  magnificent  experiment  has  already  been 
tried;  and  about  thirty  years  have  elapsed  for  a 
development  of  consequences :  and  now  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  experiment  is  a  success, 
— that  the  eight  hundred  thousand  negroes,  who  were 
then  made  free,  arc  spiritually,  morally,  and  phys- 
ically in  a  far  better  condition  than  before. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  great  one.  Four  millions 
of  our  fellow-men  are  to  be  liberated  from  slavery  ; 
and  four  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow-men  are  to 
be  liberated  from  the  task  of  keeping  them  in  sla- 
very. But  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain — sixty  millions  of  men — are  bound  to  do 
that  work;  and  the  whole  Christian  world  is  bound 
to  see  that  it  is  done.  And  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  we  are  bound  to  be  careful,  kind 
and  just. 


"WHAT   OE  THE  WAR? 

Never  was  a  country,  loved  as  this  country  has 
been,  by  all  those  who  have  shared  the  benefits 
wherein  it  has  exceeded  all  others.  Whence  then 
the  domestic  war,  sudden,  unexpected,  which  has 
convulsed  it  like  an  earthquake?  Why,  when  the 
forces  of  the  loyal  are  so  immensely  superior  to 
those  of  the  disloyal,  does  the  war  continue,  and 
threaten  to  continue  for  many  years?  Is  there  no 
way  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  and  desirable  end  ? 
These  are  questions  that  crowd  out  almost  all  others 
in  the  breasts  of  all.  Are  we  any  more  to  have  the 
country  of  which  we  have  been  so  proud,  or  has  the 
visiou  faded  and  gone  with  yesternight's  dreams  ? 

Though  the  great  rebellion  is  guided  by  a  few 
prominent  leaders,  it  by  no  means  grew  out  of  the 
ambition  of  those  men.  That  ambitiou  takes  ad- 
vantage of  a  popular  hatred  which  has  grown  out 
of  a  certain  state  of  facts.  It  is  proverbial  that 
whom  one  injures  he  hates.  Whether  or  not  the 
proverb  tells  the  exact  truth  of  human  nature,  this 
certainly  is  true.  If  any  one  injures  another,  he 
hates  all  those  who  sympathize  with  his  victim.  It 
is  probably  true  that  a  strong  man  may  use  a  weak 
one  with  great  injustice,  and  not  be  conscious  of 
hating  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  fondle  him 
as  a  pet,  and  think  he  loves  him.  But  let  somebody 
else  call  attention  to  the  injustice  and  take,  (.he  part 
of  the  injured,  and  then  the  hatred  will  blaze  out. 
The  strong  man  will  be  bitter  as  death  towards  the 
sympathizer  with  his  pet  victim,  and  bitter,  just  in 
proportion  as  ho  is  convinced  of  his  own  injustice. 
This  hatred  will  swallow  up  all  saint-ship  that  does 
not  rise  to  the  point  of  repenting  of  the  injustice. 
Of  all  the  odiums  that  ever  inflamed  and  poisoned 
poor  human  nature,  this  is  the  most  virulent. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world — out  of  which  it  has 
hardly  emerged — strong  men  used  weak  ones  very 
much  as  they  would  other  animals.  The  wealthier 
made  slaves  of  the  poorer,  even  of  the  same  race. 
This  fault  of  internal  polity,  in  spite  of  great  ad- 
vance in  arts,  carried  nations  to  their  tombs.  Of 
more  modern  civilization,  founded  on  law  that  does 
not,  permit  the  strong  to  enslave  the  weak  of  'In1 
same  race,  (he  pest  has  been  that  men  have  still 
been   allowed  to   use,  as  domestic  animals,  men   of 

uncivilized  races.    Supposing  these  uncivilized  men 

not  to  differ  materially  from  animals,  either  in  char- 
acter or  capacity,  it  \\ Id    not  In-  easy  In  show    ihe 

injustice  of  treating  them  as  such,  lint  from  first 
to  last,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  more 
civilized  men,  they  differ  infinitely  more  from  the 

beast;,  nl'  I  lie  held.  Hence  slavery  is  unjust  at  first, 
hud  grows  more  so  as  it  grows  older. 

The  great  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies  found  all  of  the  latter  more  or 
less  involved  wiib  African  slavery.  Their  first  act, 
as  the  basis  of  their  independence,  was  a  solemn 


resolution  to  have  dona  with  it,  as  tmjusi  *o,d  in- 
consistent with  the  free  government  which  they  de- 
sired. This  popular  resolution  was  as  strong  in  one 
part  of  the  country  as  another,  or  if  anything, 
strongest  where  the  proportion  of  the  slaves  was 
greatest.  But  where  the  slaves  were  fewest,  private 
interest  most  easily  gave  way  to  the  public  good, 
and  hence  the  Northern  part  of  the  Union  grew  up 
free  from  slavery,  while  the  Southern  retained  it,  in 
spite  of  all  resolutions,  declarations,  bills  of  right, 
&e.,  which  ought  to  have  made  an  end  of  it.  No- 
body hates  the  Southern  slaveholders,  for  the  mere 
fact  of  holding  slaves.  Few  fail  to  make  all  due 
allowances  for  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
them  into  such  injustice.  Many  have  admired  them 
for  that  easy  generosity  of  disposition  which  nat- 
urally proceeds  from  wealth  acquired  without  per- 
sonal labor.  Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  was  anything  criminal  treated  with  such  for 
bearance  and  leniency,  as  Southern  slavery  and  its 
adjunds  have  been  treated  by  the  people  of  the 
North,— those  most  opposed  to  it  having  always., 
with  almost  no  exception,  restricted  themselves  to 
the  mildest  of  moral  suasion,  and  the  very  few  who 
have  resorted  to  opprobrious  epithets  have  met  with 
popular  rebukes  from  their  neighbors,  such  as  slave- 
holders have  seldom  or  never  suffered.  Tbe  South 
has  been  loved  by  the  North  as  well  as  if  slavery  had 
not  existed  there.  The  North  has  always  conceded 
to  the  slaveholders  more,  than  their  fair  share  of 
political  power.  Yet,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
every  white  man  at  the  South,  whether  slaveholder 
or  non-slaveholder,  has  been  conscious  of  injustice 
to  the  enslaved  Africo- American — the  black  man, 
with  usually  more  or  less  white  blood  in  his  veins. 
And  for  seventy-five  years,  at  least,  the  white  South- 
erner has  been  growing  to  hate,  more  and  more,  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  who  express  or  imply  any  sym- 
pathy with  his  slave,  or  any  sense  of  the  injustice 
he  suffers.  Here  is  the  broad  basis  of  popular 
hatred  on  which  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  stands. 
For  fiendish  malignity,  the  annals  of  even  religious 
wars  cannot  equal  it.  The  ambitious  leaders  are 
borne  up  by  it  as  neither  superstition  nor  patriotism 
ever  bore  up  any  leaders.  Of  course,  mere  inde- 
pendence, or  being  let  alone,  was  not  the  object  for 
which  the  war  was  commenced.  It  was  revenge, 
conquest,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  in 
such  a  way  that  sympathy  with  the  slave  could  be 
punished,  and  the  peculiar  hatred  gratified.  Only 
those  who  have  made  it  their  special  study  can 
have  anything  approaching  a  true  conception  of  the 
depth  and  extent  of  the  hatred  towards  the  North, 
which  has  caused  this  war.  It  is  .not  founded  on 
misconception  or  ignorance,  but  is  most  intense  in 
those  who  best  know  the  North.  It  could  not  be 
diminished,  but  only  be  increased,  by  letting  every- 
body at  the  South  know  exactly  tbe  truth  about 
the  feeling  towards  them  at  the  North.  They  hate 
us  the  more,  the  less  we  hate  them;  Our  crime  in 
their  eyes  is,  that  we  are  sorry  for  their  injustice  to 
the  black  man.  They  can  never  forgive  us  for 
showing  by  our  wealth  that  such  injustice  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  profitable.  They  would  exterminate 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ev.cry  man  who  will  not 
either  participate  in  their  crime,  or  cordially  ap- 
prove of  it.  Such  is  the  hatred  which  naturally 
and  necessarily  grows  out  of  slavery,  surrounded  by 
communities  where  all  are  free,  and  the  freedom  of 
all  is  a  cherished  principle.  It  is  like  the  electric 
wrath  within  a  Leyden  jar,  intensified  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  opposite  electricity  without. 

It  would  be  easy  to  bring  almost  innumerable 
proofs  of  the  existence  and  overwhelming  preva- 
lence of  the  sentiment  above  described  at  the  South, 
yet  thus  far  the  war  has  been  managed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  if  no  such  sentiment  existed  as  the  gov- 
erning animus  of  the  war.  Everything  seems  to 
have  been  done  on  the  supposition  that  the  South 
been  misled  by  conspirators,  has  acted  on  a  mis- 
conception, and  will  come  back  and  apologise  as 
soon  as  it  is  disabused.  The  obvious  theory  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Federal  campaign  of  1SG1  is,  that  if 
the  Government  maintains  itself,  defends  its  capital, 
shows  Christian  magnanimity  and  forbearance  in 
all  its  armies,  and,  above  all,  takes  care  that  the 
"  institution"  of  slavery  shall  receive  as  little  dam- 
age as  possible  from  its  military  operations,  the 
Southern  people  will  discard  their  rebel  leaders, 
and  return  to  their  loyalty,  as  doubtless  they  would 
but  for  the  hatred  which  fills  their  hearts. 

Misconceiving  entirely  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
the  animus  of  the  enemy,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  nothing  worse  has  happened  to  our 
cause ;  but  what  have  we  to  hope  for  the  future  ? 
As  long  as  we  do  not  strike  at  the  cause  of  the 
war,  nothing.  Every  dollar  we  expend  on  the  plan 
of  restoring  the  statum  quo  ante  helium,  is  so  much 
given  to  the  rebel  cause.  As  long  as  slave  property 
is  not  stricken  away  from  under  them,  it  really 
makes  little  difference  to  the  Southerners  whether 
they  take  Washington  or  not.  If  they  take  it,  they 
thereby  perhaps  stir  up  the  impassive  North  to  more 
aggressive  hostility.  If  they  do  not,  they  tire  us 
out  by  our  enormous  expenses,  and  wo  shall  the 
sooner  return  to  our  allegiance  to  King  Cotton,  and 
our  humiliating  subserviency  to  their  unjust  treat- 
ment of  the  negro.  The  sooner  shall  we  consent  to 
those  shameful  demands  against  freedom  which 
caused  pur  late  strictly  constitutional,  political, 
Northern  rebellion.  They  will  have  driven  us  iuto 
obedience  at  our  own  expense.  If  any  love  of  free- 
dom should  still  remain  at  the  North,  any  willing- 
ness that  black  or  blackish  people  should  participate 
in  it,  the  old  hatred  of  the  North  ami  everything 
Northern  would  still  grow  at  the  South,  and  again 
produce  sudden,  unexpected,  calamitous  war.  For 
be  it  remembered  that  a  shiveholding  community  in 
which  the  master-class  is  in  excess,  lias  always  the 
main  preparation  for  war,  abundance  of  men  spoil- 
ing to  fight. 

Either  what  has  been  said  about  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  Southern  people  is  untrue,  either 
their  scolding,  raving,  lynching  and  rushing  en  masse 
to  arms,  before  they  were  wronged  in  the  least, 
means  nothing,  or  else  the  war  has  been  managed 
thus  far,  on  our  part,  unwisely.  Nearly  everv  blow 
our  Government  has  struck  has  been  where  the 
enemy  was  strongest.  Not  one  has  been  struck, 
with  its  approbation,  where  he  is  weakest.  This 
could  be  done  without  supreme  folly  only  en  I  lie 
supposition  that,  the  people  of  the  South  are  not 
acting  from  animosity,  but  from  misapprehension— 
from  which  they  will  soon  recover,  if  we  accept 
coolly  a  few  hard  knocks,  and   give  none,  to  do  any 

serious  damage. 

It   is   really  a  case  of  national  life  or  death,  and 

the  people  musl  judge  according  to  their  own  light 
and  observation  whether  the  terrible  fact  is  as  above 

staled.  It  is,  then,  let  e\cry  man,  as  he  loves  heme, 
wife,  children,  liberty,  country,  cry  aloud  and  de- 
mand ot  the  Government  thai  it  lose  not  one  mo 

ineut  iu  dealing  its  deadliest  blow  al  slawcy,  that  it 
Strikes!  the  enemy's  weakest  point,  thai  ii  sink  at 
once  the  soil  from  which  grow  and  grOWS  the  hatred 

that  produced  this  rebellion.    The  single  head  and 

arm  of  the  heroic  Ti-hhnan  recaptured  a  ship  Irom 
Ihe  Jeff.  I>avis  pirates.  We  may  have  a  hundred 
thousand  such  heroes  with  a  word,       A  re  we  ashamed 

of  that  word,  liberty  ? 


!  ''■•  i  ■•■'    I:    ■.■.i.nhl  violate    the    Con«t)fiition 

to  utter  it  now  ?  TTwe  were  at  war  with  Brazil, 
and  had  one  hundred  thousand  troops  drawn  up 
around  Rio  Janeiro,  would  the  Constitution  forbid 
us  to  utter  the  word  liberty  to  the  blacks  of  that 
empire,  if  that  word  would  secure  victory  ?  Have 
the  rebel  States,  in  their  present  attitude,  any  more 
right  to  hamper  us  with  "  Constitution"  than  Brazil 
has  ?     The  Constitution  was  made  for  a  state  of 

Ecace.  We  are  now  at  war.  The  Confederates 
ave  declared  themselves  foreign  States ;  what  rights 
have  they  under  the  Constitution  ?  We  do  not  ad- 
mit their  right  to  make  themselves  foreign  States, 
and  intend  to  bring  them  back  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  are  we  going  to  insist,  at  the  risk  of  our 
national  life,  that  they  shall  come  back  slave  States, 
and  not  free  States  ? 

Is  it  objected  that  uttering  the  word  "Liberty" 
to  the  slaves  of  the  rebel  States  would  violate  our 
constitutional  obligation  to  the  border  slave  States 
still  nominally  loyal?  The  slaves,  as  slaves,  are 
nothing  but  property— and  the  Constitution  only 
insists  on  compensation  when  the  Government  takes 
private  property  for  the  public  use.  Had  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  market  price  for  all  the  slaves  in 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  set  them 
free,  before  it  fought  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
war  would  probably  have  been  at  an  end  before  this, 
and  the  public  debt  could  not  have  been  much  — 
greater. 

No  man,  not  lost  in  misanthropy,  can  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  free  States 
are  not  in  love  with  free  institutions  and  the  honest 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  all  men,  everywhere.  But  they 
never  felt  any  special  affection  for  black  people,  and 
were  never  willing  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
other  States.  Therefore,  so  long  as  we  were  at 
peace  with  the  slaveholding  States,  they  would  do 
and  suffer  anything  to  maintain  peace.  Now,  the 
case  is  altered.  They  would  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  action  towards  the  slave-cursed  States 
that  would  make  them  free.  It  is  too  true  that 
there  are  scattered  all  over  the  North  many  men 
who,  for  various  reasons,  do  not  prize  freedom  any- 
where below  their  own  level,  but  sympathize  heartily 
with  slaveholders  in  their  contempt  for  the  rights  of 
black  people,  and  their  hatred  of  white  ones  who 
sympathize  at  all  with  the  black.  The  slaveholders 
overrated  the  number  and  influence  of  these  peo- 
ple very  much,  but  not  their  motive.  Should  the 
war  continue  on  its  plan  of  taking  the  greatest  pains 
not  to  injure  slavery,  as  if  it  were  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Gu^crnment,  this  class  will  become 
more  and  more  arrogant,  and  will  <rive  more  p.^-d 
more  comfort  and  aid  to  the  eri-.-^v-0  A*A'f  ;  .""''t 
at  all  unlikely  to  happen  -tkat  ~*h*  war  niav  th-  "- 
transferred  to  tbe.  sod  of  ±li,.  f, .,-.,-,  states.  Then  the 
Revolution  of  '76  will  have  to  be'ion-.'.".  „.  .  ,--in, 
with  even  more  fearful  odds  against  inalienable 
rights. 

As  the  slaveholders  are  actually  at  war  with  the 
whole  human  race,Jn  favor  of  injustice  to  the  weak, 
shall  we  not  take  up  the  guage,  and  fight  for  down- 
right justice  ?  The  war  must  end  one  way  or 
another.  Justice  must  gain  or  lose  by  it.  If  sla- 
very is  to  survive,  justice  must  lose.  If  it  is  not, 
better  have  it  killed  by  the  shortest  cut.  Ho!  un- 
sophisticated  young  America,  to  the  rescue  !  Oceans 
of  twaddle  have  been  ladled  over  this  nation  about 
the  danger  of  letting  black  people  loos^ !  Would 
to  God  there  were  some  danger  in  it !  They  are 
entirely  too  safe  for  their  own  interests  and  ours. 
It  is  time  to  hoot  out  of  this  continent  the  nonsense 
that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  hire  than  to  drive,  to 
cash  than  to  lash  anybody.  There  is  not  one  fact 
in  the  world's  history,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
(and  he  once  offered  a  handsome  reward  for  one,) 
to  show  that  any  harm  ever  came  from  liberating 
slaves.  They  can  be  kept  from  stealing  as  easily 
when  free,  as  when  slaves.  If  they  will  not  work 
for  wages  they  starve  to  death,  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, is  of  course  a  blessing.  This  war,  as  has 
been  truly  said  more  than  ten  thousand  times  al- 
ready, is  not  a  war  for  the  emancipation  of  black 
fieople,  and  never  can  be.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
ife  and  liberty  of  a  nation,  chiefly  white.  But  we 
all  deserve  to  be  black,  and  chattel  slaves  to  boot,  if 
we  do  not  have  the  sense  to  use  the  emancipation  of 
the.  black  people  as  the  means  of  saving  the  nation^.. 
— it  being  a  self-evidcntly  infallible  means  of  end- 
in"  the  rebellion  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Does  anybody  ask, — After  the  slaves  are  set  free 
and  the  rebellion  crushed,  what  then?  Will  slave- 
holders consent  to  work  a  free  system  ?  Doubtless 
not,  if  left  to  themselves.  The  difficulty  of  emanci- 
pation is  always  the  unfitness  of  the  master.  But 
the  expenses  of  the  war  must  be  paid,  and  the  lands 
of  the  rebels  must  do  it.  Our  armies  will  settle 
them.  They  are  well  drilled  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
if  not  of  war.  They  know  how  to  work  themselves, 
and  how  to  make  others  work  justly  and  happily. 
Capital  wilt  flow  where  they  yoke  to  the  plough  and 
kindle  the  forge  fire.  They  must  and  will  plant, 
water  and  cherish  the  right  sort  of  civilization  on 
the  soil  their  courage  has  delivered  from  the  curse. 
Human  nature  is  evey  where  the  same.  The  cause 
of  hatred  being  removed,  the  hatred  will  cease,  and 
the  very  men  who  struck  at  the  beloved  flag  in  be- 
half of  a  pitiful  tyranny,  will  Mess  and  venerate 
the  conquerors  who  struck  under  it  in  tho  name  of 
eternal  justice. 


SLAVERY  AND  TEE  WAR. 

In  an  article  on  slavery  as  affected  by  the  present 

contest,  the  New  York  Post  has  the  following,  w  bach 
is  right  to  the  point.     It  says  ; — ■ 

a  We    can  see  no  reason  why  we  take  a  man's 
ships  and  goods  from  him  because  of  his  treason) 

and    yet   return  him  his  slaves:   we  see   no   reason 

why  B   negro  standing  in   the  way  o(  our  advance 

should  not  be  blown  to  pieces  with   a  camion  ball  Ml 

readily  as  a  white  man;  we  see  no  reason 

why  the  slave  'institutions'  oi'  certain    States   are 

more  to  be  respected   than    the   t\w   institutions  oi' 

other  States.      If  one  succumbs  to  the  e\e 

the  war,    so    must    the   other.       It'  the   men   of  the 

North   are    expected    to    sacrifice    their    houses   and 

lamis,  yea.  their  best   blood  and   the  best   1  ' 

their  sons,  to  maintain  their  country,  the  mjj 
South   must  be  expected  to  sacrifice  ; 
slaves.      I. oval    men    everywhere    are    . 

fearful  losses  on  account  of  tbe  war^ 

men   of  the    South   must   take  (heii 

aver  shape  i(  comes. 

We  can  see  no  reason  wliv  slave 

be  exempt  from  the  usual  liabilities] 

can  see  e  ree        ■ '  v,  it'  any  di.^V 

be  made,  that  ihould  be  r 

Disguise  it  as  we  tnaj  .  it  is  still  evbi 
belnon  has  grow  n  altogether  oul  of! 

that     properly.        Our    society    wont 

aomt  aeneous  throughout,  but  for  sla\e 

cause  of  war  bus   e\islcd.  or  can  cm.i.1 
tinent.       Nothing     else     senar.io  I 

South.      It  was  that  which  broke  up  thel 

party.      To  extend  its  area  has   been  tl" 

pose  of  Southern  politicians.     Because.  ^ 
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not  extend  it,  they  declared  war.  Wherever  sla- 
very exists,  there  secession  is  rampant  Where  sla- 
very has  died  oat,  as  in  the  border  States,  secession 
has  but  a  puny  vitality.  Where  there  is  no  sla- 
very, the  people  to  a  man  are  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  the  Union.  Suuh  facts  cannot  be  over- 
ooked." 

MEMENTO   MORI. 

Of  all  the  rumors  of  incredible  atrocities,  of  fool- 
ish outrage,  of  those  worst  acts  of  cowardice  that 
arc  born  of  cruelty,  and  of  barbarism  thai  jusl  stops 
short  of  cannibalism,  to  which  the  expedition  of 
John  Brown  into  Virginia  two  years  ago  gave  ri.se, 
the  story  that  the  skin  of  his  son  was  taken  from  his 
body  and  tanned  seemed  the  most  unnatural,  and 
the  most  improbable,  and  was,  therefore,  received 
with  the  least  attention,  notwithstanding  its  positive 
assertion.  "  Are  not  these  the  United  States,  a 
land  of  common  schools  and  churches,  and  is  not 
this  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era?" 
was  the  instinctive  response  which  we  all  made  to  a 
statement  so  revolting  to  the  spirit  and  culture  of 
our  time,  our  country,  and  our  race.  But  read  bbi: 
letter  from  a  General  in  the  United  Stales  army 
now  serving  in  Virginia,  to  a  friend  in  this  city— I 
witness  on  this  point  as  impartial  as  he  is  distin- 
guished : — 

"  Camp  at ,  Virginia,  Oct.  5,  1861. 

To  show  the  refinement  of  Virginia  gentlemen,  I  in- 
close to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  B.  N,  Martin,  Professor, 
New  York  University,  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  thigh 
(tanned  by  those  gentlemen)  of  the  son  of  John 
Brown,  who  was  killed  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  the  skin  which,  thus  prepared, 
was  distributed  in  pieces  over  the  Southern  country, 
ami  was  presented  to  my  present  Aid  in  Richmond 
last  April  by  a  Captain  Sommers  of  the  Confederate 
Slates  army,  and  a  friend  of  the  doctor  who  has  the 

.skeleton,  and  who  flayed  and  tanned  the  skin. 

My  Aid  informs  ine  that  every  preparation  was 
made  to  treat  the  remains  of  John  Brown  in  the  same 
way,  by  having  them  thrown  from  the  car  before 
reaching  Baltimore,  and  substituting  a  false  coffin; 
but  that  the  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  sickness  or 
flinching  of  the  railroad  conductor. 

,  Brigadier  General." 

Piofessor  Martin  has  shown  us  this  bit  of  the  hu- 
man remains  prepared  by  some  skillful  taxidermist 
in  Virginia.  It  is  a  minute  portion  only,  for  though 
there  are  many  superficial  inches  of  cuticle  on  the 
body  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  Virginia  who  coveted  a  bit  of  -so  precious  a 
relic  was  very  many.  A  ruder  barbarism  carries 
the  scalp  of  a  slain  enemy  at  the  girdle,  makes 
drlnking-eup  of  his  whitened  skull,  or  strings  the 
teeth  and  fmger  bones  into  an  engaging  necklace; 
but  Jason  Brown  was  not  the  prize  of  the  bow 
and  the  spear  of  any  single  warrior;  a  whole  Com- 
monwealth claimed  him  as  its  own.  Mere  savages, 
if  they  use  the  human  tissue  of  the  slaughtered  foe 
at  all,  can  only  eat  it — a  wasteful  use  of  such  pre- 
cious material.  Science  enables  them  in  Virginia 
to  refine  upon  this  barbaric  extravagance.  Learned 
professors,  skillful  in  the  arts,  lend  their  knowledge 
to  the  public  service,  and  feed  the  patriotism  of  the 
State  with  bits  of  epidermis,  imperishably  prepared. 
._  of  the  dead,  to  be  worn  as  amulets  and  mementoes 
to  keep  ever  green  the  memory  of  a  sweet  revenge, 
and  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  a  Christian  State 
They  may  laugh  in  Virginia  at  the  untutored  ignor- 
ance of  the  savage  who  can  only  rattle  the  dried 
scalps  and  bones  of  those  he  has  slaughtered,  while 
they  point  to  the  curiously  tanned  skin  of  their  dead 
enemy  as  the  evidence  of  the  march  of  civilization 
and  refinement  in  that  ancient  and  proud  Common- 
wealth.— Tribune. 


SECESSION  BAEBARITIES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a 
gentlemau  of  the  highest  respectability  in  Illinois, 
to  his  friend  in  this  city,  dated  Oct.  26  : — 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Sir,  wc  live  too  near  the  borders 
of  Missouri  not  to  feel  intensely  excited  by  the  scenes 
that  are  beiug  enacted  in  that  State.  Secession  and 
rebellion  are  rampant  on  the  very  borders  of  Illinois. 
The  newspapers  have  informed  you  of  the  under- 
mining of  a  railroad  bridge  by  the  rebels,  by.  which 
f  men,  women,  and  children  were  suddenly 
. 

■:.■ 


woman,  when  she  owns  a  slave,  or  one  is  o  .  ed  ii 
the  family,  seems,  in  many  instances,  to  ha\e  caei 
Aside  her  feminine  nature,  and  to  have  become  sav- 
age. A  woman  of  wealth,  the  owner  of  quite  a  uum- 
ber  of  slaves,  when  a  band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  a 
few  months  ago,  came  to  the  south  of  Missouri,  where 
she  lives,  to  join  the  secession  army,  under  McCulloch 
of  Texas,  that  woman,  or  rather  fiend,  publicly  of- 
fered the  Indians  a  large  reward  if  they  would  bring 
her  'YanJ  'Vee-soil'  scalps  enough  to  make  a 
t  her  bed.  There  is  no  mistake 
■ 
same  ferocity  exists  wherever  slavery 
ibund.  Last  June,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
girl,  a  native  of  Western  New  York,  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  New  Orleans,  was  dragged,  on  Sunday 
morning,  to  Jackson  Square,  and  placed  in  ad  nudi- 
late  nalurai  in  the  presence  of  many  hundreds  of 
spectators,  including  scores  of  well-dressed  women. 
To  the  latter,  the  poor  girl  made  a  heart-rending  ap- 
peal, that  they  would  save  her  sex  from  such  an  out- 
rage. But  they  replied  only  by  jeers  and  insults, 
telling  her  it  was  no  more  than  every  Yankee  wo- 
man deserved.  The  unfortunate  girl  was  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  then  banished  from  the  State,  with- 
out receiving  the  salary  due  her.  You  may  rely 
upon  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  comes  on  the 
authority  of  a  spectator,  upon  whose  word  as  implicit 
reliance  can  be  placed  as  upon  that  of  any  man  in 
___4he  community. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  that  God  designs  to  make  this 
wicked  rebellion  the  instrument  for  ridding  our  land 
from  the  curse  of  slavery." — Albany  Eve.  Journal. 


SEEEIT  SMITH   OS  THE    WAE. 

A  very  powerful  address  was  delivered  to  an  over- 
flowing audience  in  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever's  church,  New 
York,  Wednesday  evening,  30th  ult.  by  Gerrit  Smith, 
on  "The  State  and  Needs  of  the  Country."  Its 
strongest  passages  were  the  most  warmly  applauded. 
In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Smith  having  made  a  compli- 
mentary allusion  to  General  Fremont,  three  rousing 
cheers  were  spontaneously  given  for  "  Freedom's 
Pathfinder."     The  address  concluded  as  follows  : — 

I  love  my  country,  but  I  strongly  fear  that  she  is 
lost.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  save  a  country 
whose  people  had  been  trained  to  worship  a  Consti- 
tution, and  to  scoff  at  the  setting  up  of  God's  law 
above  it.  Moreover,  for  nothing  (and  this  was  the 
most  guilty  feature  of  the  idolatry)  was  that  Con- 
stitution worshipped  so  much  as  for  its  power,  justly 
or  unjustly,  accorded  to  it,  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  the  chains  of  the  slave.  Perhaps  I  was  foolish  in 
thinking  that  such  a  country  either  would  or  could 
be  saved.  I  confess  that,  when  the  war  began,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  short  one ;  for  I  was  so  simple 
as  to  assume  that  the  Government  was  already,  or 
quickly  would  be,  aroused,  not  merely  to  fight  the 
rebels,  but  to  conquer  them.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  Government  would  behave  rationally;  and 
would  no  more  suffer  the  Constitution  than  any 
other  paper  to  stand  in  its  way — slave  property  no 
more  than  any  other  property.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, I  began  to  learn  my  great  mistake — for  very 
soon  the  Government,  instead  of  moving  its  irre- 
sistible might  against  the  foe,  and  doing  so  with  or 
without  Constitution — carrying  it  by  its  side  or 
;  it  under  foot,  as  might  seem  meat  expe- 
ls found  worshipping  and  inculcating  the 
Lpf  the  Constitution,  arid  tying  up  with  its 
hands  of  both  Government  and  peo- 
fcjon,  too,  the  Government  was  infatua- 
^lecline  the  help  of  men  because  they 
i-  negroes.  Very  soon,  ton,  our  army 
in  the  suicidal  and  satanic  work  of 
Li.  men,  calling  them  slaves,  and  send- 
'avery.  This  violation  of  the  Consti- 
J^ourse,  with  the   '""sent,  ii'  nof    with 

lirection,  of  tne    President  —  of  him 

i  for  the  Constitution  is  not  at  all  in 

I  pro-slavery,  but  only  the  anti-slavery 

it.      Very  BOOB,  too,  our  army  began  to 

Dfort"  the  rebels  by  promising  to  pro- 

I  from  aervUe  insurrections.    These  errors 

Brinies  were  heavy  blows  at  my  heart. 

;  I  was  able  to  cheer  it  up  wii.h  the  hope 

'ugh  so  enormous,   they,  nevertheless,  pro- 


ceeded from  the  bad  habits  rather  than  from  the 
bad  intents  of  the  country — from  inconsideration  of 
their  flagrant  character,  rather  than  from  pleasure 
in  it — ami  would  therefore  soon  be  corrected.  Thru, 
too,  my  conscience  began  to  revoltat  my  identify- 
ing myself,  voice,  pen  and  purse,  with  such  a  war. 
But  as  yet  1  was  able  to  pacify  it  with  arguments 
that  the  I  lovemment  would  soon  cease  to  repeat  its 

crimes  and   lollies.      Neverllieless,  as   time  went,  on, 

their  crimes  and  follies  multiplied.  Moreover,  Con- 
gress did  but  little  better  than  the  Cabinet.  Its  Act 
of  Confiscation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ridicu- 
lously and  madly  saves  to  the  rebels  the  great 
amount  of  their  property  and  means  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  I  do  not  say  that  our  Congress  was,  at 
its  extra  session,  in  the  pay  of  the  rebels.  It  was 
not — for  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  traitors,  a 
body  of  honorable  men.  But  I  do  say  that  by 
means  of  its  talk  about  the  Constitution,  and  its 
much  stress  upon  it,  and  by  means  also  of  its  great 
tenderness  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  rebels, 
it  was  in  the  service  of  the  rebels. 

The  course  of  things  went  on  unchanged.  To 
talk  for  the  Constitution,  and  to  protect  slavery  ;  to 
insult  and  outrage  the  black  man  ;  this  was  still  the 

folicy.  My  courage  would  sink,  though  not  utterly. 
was  "faint,  yet  pursuing."  But  at  last,  when  the 
President  took  the  side  of  the  rebels,  against  Fre- 
mont, and  commanded  him  not  to  go  beyond  very 
narrow  limits  in  taking  away  their  slaves— when,  I 
say,  that  "  commandment  came — I  died."  I  sank 
down  in  despair  of  the  country — perhaps  never 
more  to  come  up  out  "of  the  despair,  until  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  come  out  of  its  folly  and  madness. 
We  may,  as  I  have  said,  win  more  than  half  the 
battles.  Complete  success  may  seem  just  within  our 
grasp.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  be  defeated  in  the 
end,  unless  the  Government  shall  very  speedily  re- 
solve to  wield  every  power  within  its  command. 
This  tying  up  of  one  of  our  hands,  while  our  antago- 
nist—uses-hoth,  is  a  .-sort,  of  pugilism  in  which  we 
shall  certainly  fail. 

I  said  that  we  may  win  more  than  half  the  bat- 
tles, and  appear  to  ourselves  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
success.  But  this  would  only  be  likely  to  make  our 
case  worse — and  especially  should  it  take  place  soon. 
For  while  this  would  make  us  more  haughty  than 
ever,  more  contemptuous  of  the  blacks  than  ever, 
and  more  disposed  to  push  them  away  from  us  than 
ever  ;  it  would  be  likely  on  the  other  hand,  by  alarm- 
ing the  South,  to  drive  her  to  court  the  blacks,  and 
bring  them,  by  freeing  them,  into  a  close  and  irre- 
sistible union  with  herself.  Yes,  just  now,  defeats 
might  be  better  for  us  than  victories ;  for  they 
might  make  us  willing  to  accept  the  help  of  black 
men  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  President.  Al- 
though in  policy  and  practice  he  is  in  effect  with  the 
enemy,  he  is,  I  doubt  not,  in  heart  and  purpose  with 
his  country.  The  errors  in  which  he  has  involved 
himself,  and  by  which  he  is  but  too  probably  ruin- 
ing both  himself  and  his  country,  have  sprung  in  no 
small  degree  from  his  foolish  anxiety  to  show  him- 
self clear  of  all  partiality  for  the  North;  but  mainly, 
however,  from  his  excessive  desire  to  conciliate  the 
Border  States- — -especially  Kentucky  and  Missouri — 
and  more  especially  his  native  Kentucky.  I  called 
this  desire  excessive.  It  seems  well  nigh  exclusive, 
also.  His  concern  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Ken- 
tucky appears  greater  than  to  secure  that  of  the 
whole  North.  "  He  holds  at  the  spigot  while  it  runs 
at  the  bung."  "  He  is  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish." The  President's  bargain  with  the  loyal  slave- 
holders of  the  Border  States  (save  me,  by  the  way, 
from  the  loyalty  of  a  thorough  slaveholder,  and  es- 
pecially if  he  be  one  who  makes  the  saving  of  sla- 
very the  condition  of  his  loyalty  !)  is,  that  they  shall 
stand  up  for  the  Union,  and  he  for  slavery.  Un- 
happy bargain  I  No  less  so  for  being  but  understood, 
instead  of  expressed.  If  persisted  in,  it  cannot  fail 
to  bring  ruin  to  the  parties  to  it,  and  to  the  country 
also.  Three  months  may  not  pass  away  before  these 
loyal  slaveholders  will  see  that  they  have  lost  all, 
through  their  eagerness  to  save  slavery— that  their 
ill-judged  stipulation  for  the  safety  of  slave  property 
has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  all  safety,  even  the  safety 
of  their  lives.  By  that  time,  they  may  see  that  the 
only  way  to  kill  the  rebellion  in  their  States  was 
not  only  to  acknowledge  that  the  war  power  has 
the  same  absolute  right  over  slave  property  that  it 
has  over  every  other  kind  of  property,  but  also  to 
get  the  light  exercised  as  speedily  as  possible  and  as 
sweepingly  as  possible.  By  that  time  they  may 
learn,  in  the  most  appalling  lessons,  that,  in  respect 
.o  the  slaves  of  the  rebels,  Fremont  was  wise,  and 
the  President  and  these  loyal  slaveholders  were  fool- 
ish. These  loyal  slaveholders  will  have  but  them- 
selves to  thank  for  their  too  probable  ruin.  Sla- 
very is  the  rallying  point  and  the  strength  of  their 
enemies;  and  *fbr  dear  life's  sake,  then,  they  should 
have  struck  at  slavery,  and  been  glad  to  save  them- 
selves, even  though  at  the  expense  of  losing  their 
slaves.  Nay,  if  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
carry  their  States  clean  over  to  the  side  of  freed 
they  would,  by  carrying  them  clean  over  to  the  side 
of  slavery,  have  made  their  condition  far  more  com- 
fortable than  it  can  possibly  be  in  their  miserable 
■fluctuations  between  the  two. 

I  need  not  extend  my  argument,  and  I  must  not 
further  tax  your  patience.  The  one  thing  which  the 
people  of  the  North  need  to  do  (and  I  would  that 
the  people  in  this  crowded  house  might  set  the  influ- 
ential example  of  doing  it),  is  to  call  on  the  Govern- 
ment (as  it  would  do  by  passing  the  resolution  1  have 
read),  to  give  up  forthwith  its  merely  fighting  policy 
and  substitute  for  it  the  purpose  of  conquest— a  pur 
pose,  moreover,  so  earnest  as  shall  command  the  em 
ploymentof  whatever  muscles  or  means  may  be  need- 
led to  achieve  the  conquest.  If  the  Government,  shall 
come  to  be  animated  by  such  a  purpose,  it  will  not 
more* decline  the  help  of  a  man  for  his  being  red  or 
black,  than  for  his  being  white  ;  and  it  will  then  stop 
at  no  expense  either  to  slavery  or  Constitution.  No 
Democrat,  however  pro-slavery,  and  whether  living 
or  dead,  has  written  or  spoken  as  much  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  for  the  Constitution  just  as  it  is,  as  I 
have.  Nevertheless,  I  have,  since  the  war  began, 
cared  nothing  for  the  Constitution,  and  I  shall  never 
more  care  foi"  it  unti  it  shall  be  settled  that  I  have  a 
country  for  a  Constitution.  I  care  not  for  my  sick 
child's  dress  until  I  shall  know  that  the  child  lives  to 
wear  it.  So,  too,  the  slaveholder,  provided  he  is 
truly  loyal,  will  have  no  concern  for  slavery  until 
his  country  shall  have  conquered  her  enemies.  In- 
numerable things  that  wc  cling  to  in  peace,  we  must 
sit  loose  to  in  war.  I  am  an  absolute  free-trader. 
Nevertheless,  when,  a  few  months  ago,  Government 
proposed  a  higher  tariff,  I  was  in  favor  of  piling  up 
the  taxes  to  any  height,  that  would  serve  the  most 
effectual  prosecution  of  the  war.  Europe  esteems 
our  present  tariff  to  be  a  commercial  blunder.  But, 
whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise  as  a  war  measure  is  the 
only  legitimate  question. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  entreat  that  if  any  impres- 
sion has  been  made  by  any  of  my  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion, no  one  shall  undertake  to  weaken  it  by  call- 
ing me  an  Abolitionist — for  I  have  not  spoken  as  an 
Abolitionist.  I  have  spoken  only  as  might  an  Anti- 
Abolitionist,  who  sets  his  country  above  the  Con- 
stitution and  slavery,  and  who  would  have  her  live, 
though  these  perish. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  an  Abolitionist ;  and  as  I 
seem  to  have  been  born  as  well  as  bred  one,  it 
would  be  quite  idle  to  deny  that  I  am  one.  But 
for  months  the  state  of  the  public  mind  has  not  been 
such  as  would  encourage  me  to  speak  or  write  as  an 
Abolitionist.  Until  my  countrymen  shall  be  willing 
to  save  themselves,  I  shall  have  no  hope  that  they 
can  be  moved  to  save  the  slaves.  Very  rare  is  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  put  forth  efforts  to  save  anoth- 
er, while  he  is  yet  so  infatuated  as  to  refuse  to  save 
himself.  Let  me  see  my  countrymen  cured  of  this 
infatuation,  and  resolved  to  save  their  country  by 
whatever  means,  and  1  shall  not  be  slow  to  recom- 
mence speaking  and  writing  as  an  Abolitionist. 
Then  shall  I  again  declare,  in  the  words  of  the  best 
of  all  books,  that  "Salvation  is  of  the  Lord;"  and 
that  lie  bestows  it  upon  unrighteous  nations  no  more 
than  upon  unrighteous  individuals.  Then,  too,  shall 
I  be  as  ready  as  other  Abolitionists  to  show  that  the 
North  and  the  South,  which  tin-  forty  years  have  not 
in  spirit  been  one  nation,  will,  when  slavery  is  abol- 
ished, become  rapidly  a  homogeneous,  happy,  mu- 
tually-loving and  prosperous  people — united  to  each 
other  !.y  freedom,  ;is  emphatically  as  they  are  now 
sundered  from  each  other  by  slavery.  Again.  I 
could  not,  in  the  present  guilty  state  of  the  public 
mind,  speak  or  write  as  an  Abolitionist,  except  in 
bursts  of  indignation  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  past  la- 
mentations of  i  he  North  over  ln-i-  alleged  inability  to 
abolish  slavery.  Surpassing  hypocrisy !  Seeing 
that  now,  when  slavery  is  threatening  the  very  exist- 
ence o'tho  nation,  and  when  the  monster  lies  at  the. 
mercy  of  martial  law,  the  North  not  only  does  not 
call  out  in  thunder  -tones  loi'  the  abolition  of  slavery, 

but  basely  acquiesces  in  the  Government  policy  of 
protecting  it. ' 

Were  I,  my  hearers,  to  apeak  to  you  as  an  Aboli- 
tionist, I  would  say  that  penitence  al !  can  Bave  a 

nation    whose  people  have  corrupted  and  debased 


themselves  by  upholding  and  extending  slavery.  I 
would  say  that  her  destruction  is  the  unavoidable 
penalty  of  her  people's  crimes  against  the  G-real 
Father  and  His  oppressed  children,  unless  those 
crimes  are  repented  of.  Finally,  were  1  to  speak  to 
you  as  an  Abolitionist,  I  would  say  :  As  Gnu  LIVES 
AND  BEIGNS,  EITHER  THIS  .NATION  WILL  ABOLISH 
SLAVERY,  OR  SLAVERY  WILL  ABOLISH  IT  I 

I  have.  done.  I  can  now  say  that  in  this  city  also 
1  have  faithfully  protested  against  this  needless  im- 
poverishing of  the  nation,  and  against  this  needless 
bringing  of  heart-breaking  sorrows  into  tens  ol'  thou- 
ands  of  its  families.  In  a  word,  I  can  now  say  that, 
I  have,  here  as  weil  as  elsewhere,  lifted  up  my  voice 
earnestly  against  this  wicked  sacrificing  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Government.  Her  blood  be  not  upon  me, 
but  upon  those  who  arc  guilty  of  it !  For  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  been  warning  my  countrymen — 
may  I  not  say,  as  said  Paul,  "  night  and  day,  and 
with  tears"? — of  the  rapid  approach  of  this  time  of 
violence  and  distress.  But  hitherto  they  would  not 
hear  me ;  and  they  probably  will  not  hear  me  now. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  saying 
that  our  beloved  country  will  surely  perish, if  the 
present  policy  of  her  rulers  shall  be  persisted  in. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  (which  may  be 
found  entire  in  the  Tribune  of  Nov.  9th,)  Mr,  Smith 
otlercd  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  great  assembly,  only  two  or  three  dissenting  : — 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting, 
our  beloved  country  will  surely  perish  if  her  rule 
shall  persist  in  recognizing  the  right  of  the  rebels 
any  of  their  possessions;  or  shall  persist  in  scorning 
and  repulsing  the  help  of  men  on  account  of  their  com- 
plexion, or  political,  social,  or  domestic  condition  ;  or 
shall  not  be  intent  to  strengthen  the  country  and  crip- 
ple the  enemy  in  all  possible  ways,  and  at  whalevei 
expense  to  usages  and  systems,  statutes  and  constitu- 
tions, and  at  however  frequent  substitution  of  the  sure, 
swift,  summary,  sweeping  processes  of  martial  law, 
for  the  tardy,  uncertain,  and  inadequate  steps  of  civil 
law. 


THE  TRAITOKS  MOST  TO  BE  ABHOEEED. 


®lt*  s&xbtxxtex. 


2To  Union  -with   Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1861 


MEMORIAL  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO  COtfGEESS. 

"  PROCLAIM    LIBERTY    THROUGHOUT    ALL    THE    LAKD, 
TO    ALL    THE    INHABITANTS    THEREOF." 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ,  State  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South ;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
)  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  country  —  liberating  unco: 
tionally  the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties ;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  basis 
of  universal  freedom. 

EC^*  Printed  copies  of  the  Petition,  for  gratuitous 
circulation,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Offi- 
ces in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


THE    WAE    POWEE. 

An  earnest  Anti-Slavery  friend,  at  the  West,  thinks 
the  Petition  to  Congress,  asking  that  body  to  abolish 
slavery  under  the  war  power,  "  leaves  the  Adversary 
a  hole  to  creep  out  at,  in  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
not  the  war  power."  Coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
the  objection  is  as  singular  as  it  is  gratuitous.  It  has 
not  been  raised  before,  even  in  the  most  pro-slavery 
circles.  John  Quiney  Adams  (whose  authority  in 
such  a  matter  is  of  immense  weight)  emphatically  de- 
clares : — 

"I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  the 
military  authority  tubes,  for  the  time,  the  plei.ee  of  all 
nicipat  institutions,  slavery  anion'/  the  rest.  Under  that 
state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States 
where  slavery  e.eis/s  have  the  erel.usire  management  of  the 
subject,  not  only  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
commander  of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the  universal 
emancipation  of  the  slaves." 

But  he  does  not  stop  here.  He  as  unequivocally 
declares : — 

"  From  the  instant  that  your  slavehold.iiig  States  become 
the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile  or  foreign ,  from  that  in- 
stant the  war  rowers  Of  Congress  r-j ;tend  to  interfer- 
ence with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  /.ray  in  which  it 
can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for 
slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  the  State  bur- 
dened with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power." 

"  In  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  interfered  with  "  ! 
Ample  power  enough  !  Though  we  would  not  have 
President  Lincoln  or  Gen.  McClellan  lose  an  hour 
before  decreeing  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  South  as  a  military  necessity,  yet,  "other  things 
being  equal,"  we  think  such  a  decree,  put  forth  by 
Congress,  as  directly  representing  THE  PEOPLE, 
would  carry  with  it  greater  force,  and  be  more  vigo- 
rously sustained.  To  doubt  the  competency  of  that 
body  to  make  it,  is  needlessly  to  embarrass  action,  and 
prevent  a  decisive  expression  of  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject.  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  lias  pow- 
er to  declare  war;  and  that  power  carries  with  it  all 
the  means  and  measures  necessary  to  give  success  tc 
the  war  :  the  greater  includes  the  less.  As  well  oh 
ject  to  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  August 
last,  in  confiscating  certain  kinds  of  rebel  property,  as 
to  moot  such  a  question  concerning  slave  property. 
Some  persons  may  prefer  a  different  form  of  petition 
if  so,  let  them  not  fail  to  write  and  sign  it,  the  object 
to  be  effected  being  the  same — namely,  the  total  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  The  act  will  not  only  be  legal,  and 
one  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  beneficent  and  glorious. 
With  a  free  South  and  a  free  North,  the  Union  will  be 
perfect  and  indestructible. 


I'ifth  Fraternity  Lecture.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son addressed  a  large  audience  at  the  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, last  Tuesday  evening,  on  "American  Nationali- 
ty."   His  discourse  was  excellent,  and  reecived  hearty 

pplause.  It  recognized  the  fact  of  an  actual  separa- 
tion of  this  nation  into  two  nations,  and  pointed  out 
the  real  and  positive  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  each  side  from  the  separation.  Henceforth,  he  said, 
the  advocacy  of  slavery  and  the  advocacy  of  freedom 
would  not  be  absurdly  united  in  the  same  people 
The  foolish  compromise  which  our  fathers  made  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  other 
party  ;  and  the  North  would  never  again  put  her  head 
into  that  yoke. 

Next,  week's  lecture,  by   Rev.    William   R.    Alger, 
to  be  on  "Judas  Iscariot  and  his  Family." 


$$='  The  Christian  Examines,  for  November, 
1861,  contains  the  following  interesting  and  able  pa- 
purs: — I.  The  Relation  of  War  to  Human  Nature. 
II.  Daniel  DePoe.  III.  Tboluck  on  Prophecy.  IV. 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization.  V.  Western  Monas- 
tieism.  VI.  Joseph  Wolff,  VII.  Review  of  Current 
Literature.  The  reviewer  of  Buckle's  History,  while 
highly  appreciating  Mr.  li's  vigorous  and  independent 
thinking,  faithful  study  of  details,  and  strong  believing 
purpose,  says  : — "  The  doctrines  of  which  he  is  the  ar- 
dent advocate  seem  to  us,  the  more  thoroughly  we 
consider  them,  to  he  essentially  theoretical,  superficial 
and  narrow.  They  arc  destitute  of  any  broad  basis  of 
reality.  In  their  application  by  Sir.  Buckle,  they  ut- 
terly fail  to  solve  the  historic  problems  upon  which  he 
tries  their  power.  With  a  Bhow  of  science,  tiny  are 
very  unscientific,  being  a  mere  collection  of  unverified 
hypotheses." 


The  traitors  most  to  be  abhorred  do  not  reside  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ;  for  ail  in  that  section  of 
(lie  country  have  long  since  torn  oil' the  mask,  dis- 
carded the  Constitution,  dissolved  the  Union,  put 
themselves  in  open  and  deadly  array  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government,  and  organized  themselves 
into  an  independent  slavchohlhig  Confederacy.  They 
avow  their  hostility,  not  merely  to  the  Abolitionists  as 
a  class,  but  to  the  people  of  the  North  generally  :  they 
cherish  and  avow  the  most  intense  sectional  feelings: 
they  can  find  no  language  to  express  their  contempt  of 
all  "  Yankeedoin,"  and  declare  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  they  ever  again  recognize  the  same  flag, 
or  consent  to  be  in  the  same  republic.  They  deal  in 
no  cant;  they  disdain  to  play  the  part  of  dissemblers; 
they -mean  all  that  they  say,  and  they  say  all  that  those 
who  are  habitually  inspired  by  a  demoniacal  spirit  are 
capable  of  expressing  with  unbounded  copiousness  of 
devilish  speech.  They  tar  and  feather,  stab,  shoot,  or 
hang  those  caught  on  their  soil,  avowing  loyalty  to  the 
"stars  and  stripes,"  and  unwavering  devotion  to  the 
Union,  as  readily  as  they  do  the  most  "  ultra  Abolition 
fanatics."  They  have  drawn  the  sword,  and  thrown 
away  the  scabbard ;  they  have  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
burnt  it;  and  they  are  prepared  to  meet,  without 
whining  or  protest,  alt  the  penalties  that  may  follow 
such  desperate  deeds.  The  most  decent  epithet  they 
can  apply  to  President  Lincoln  is,  to  call  him  "  a  Kan- 
garoo," "  the  Illinois  Ape  " ;  and  they  describe  the  in- 
telligent, brave  and  patriotic  men  who  have  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  Government  to  rally  on  the  battle- 
field for  its  support,  as  "a  cowardly,  motley  crew  of 
starving  foreigners  and  operatives,  who  never  did  fight, 
except  for  pay,  for  pillage  and  plunder;  and  once  sat- 
isfied that  no  money  is  to  be  made,  no  plunder  to  be 
gotten  by  invading  the  South,  no  power  on  earth  can 
lash  and  kick  them  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 
We  quote  from  the  Richmond  Examiner.  The  New 
Orleans  Bulletin  styles  them  "  the  greasy  operatives 
of  Lowell  and  the  smutty  shoemakers  of  Lynn."  The 
Norfolk  Day  Book  describes  them  as  "mercenary 
hirelings,"  "Arnolds,"  "Judases,"  "thieves,  cut- 
throats and  assassins,  who  sell  themselves  to  the  Ty- 
phon  at  Babylonish  Washington  for  gold,  for  booty, 
and  for  beauty." 

The  worst  traitors  are  those  who  are  still  found 
every  where  at  the  North,  secretly  sympathizing  with 
the  Southern  conspirators,  and  aiding  them  by  word 
and  deed  as  far  as  they  dare  ;  canting  about  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  and  hinting  at  the  desirableness  of  peace 
on  any  terms  ;  fiercely  denouncing  all  who  abhor  sla- 
very, and  artfully  trying  to  subject  to  brutal  personal 
assaults  the  most  conspicuous 'among  this  number,  and 
once  more  to  rouse  up  the  wildest  elements  of  a  pro- 
slavery  mobocraey,  but  carefully  abstaining  from  all 
severity  of  language  towards  the  rebels,  and  allowing 
their  hideous  and  numberless  atrocities  to  pass  with- 
out comment;  hypocritically  pretending  to  be  the 
special  friends  of  the  Government,  in  order  that  they 
may  paralyze  its  arm,  by  their  menaces  and-  outcries, 
from  striking  an  effective  blow  at  the  cause  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  also  gain  a  political  ascendency  in  Con- 
gress and  the  several  State  Legislatures,  with  a  view 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  on  a  basis 
satisfactory  to  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  man-stealing 
compeers.  Their  democracy  is  ancient  toryism  run  to 
seed  ;  their  humanity,  a  stony  putrefaction  ;  their  re- 
ligion, that  of  the  sons  of  Belial.  They  froth  at  the 
mouth,  grow  red  in  the  face,  and  exhaust  the  language 
of  Billingsgate,  whenever  any  proposition  is  made  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  even  though  it  be  solely  to 
save  their  boasted  Union,  and  not  with  reference  to 
the  intrinsic  iniquity  of  the  slave  system.  They 
incomparably  more  concerned  for  the  security  of  slave 
property  than  the  Southern  rebels  themselves — and 
are  a  thousand  times  more  deserving  of  execration. 
No  music  is  so  delightful  to  their  ears  as  the  clank  of 
the  slave-chain,  the  crack  of  the  slave-whip,  the  bay 
of  the  pursuing  bloodhound,  or  the  screams  of  the 
lacerated,  panting  victim.  "Niggers,"  in  their  opin- 
ion, were  made  to  be  worked  without  wages,  subjected 
to  irresponsible  despotism,  scourged  with  impunity, 
branded  with  red  hot  irons,  denied  all  intellectual  and 
moral  growth,  given  over  to  unrestrained  lust,  and 
ranked  with  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and,  in  their  opin- 
ion, those  who  solemnly  protest  against  such  robbery 
and  violence,  such  profligacy  and  heathenism,  and  en- 
deavor to  put  an  end  to  such  enormities,  deserve  noth 
ing  but  ridicule,  contempt,  and  brutal  resistance,  as  a 
fanatical  and  dangerous  class.  The  humane,  just,  pa- 
triotic, and  generous  speech  of  Charles  Sumner,  and 
the  noble  and  soul-inspiring  proclamation  of  General 
Fremont,  alike  throw  them  into  furious  paroxysi 
and  intensify  the  flames  of  the  hell  that  is  raging  with- 
in them. 

The  organs  of  these  traitors  are  such  papers  as  the 
Boston  Post,  the  Boston  Courier,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  Bennett's  Herald,  New  York  Expi 
et  id  omne  genus.  Up  to  the  hour  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Sumter, — even  after  the  "Star  of  the  West 
had  been  ignominiously  driven  away  from  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  and  the  American  flag  fired  at  by  rebel 
cannon, — they  were  in  open,  hearty,  rampant  sympa- 
thy with  the  spirit  of  secession,  and  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  stimulate  it,  if  not  to  the  utter  sub- 
version, at  least  to  the  cowardly  subjugation  of  tiie 
Government,  so  that  its  infernal  purpose  might  be 
gratified.  But  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  presented 
to  the  country  a  treasonable  issue  in  a  tangible  form. 
and  in  a  manner  admitting  no  longer  of  forbearance; 
popular  indignation  swept  through  all  the  Free  States 
tike  a  prairie  conflagration  ;  domestic  traitors  became 
suddenly  transformed  into  boisterous  patriots,  lest  they 
should  find  the  atmosphere  too  hot  for  comfortable 
durance;  and  the  traitorous  sheets  we  have  named 
were  forcibly  compelled  to  hoist  the  "star  and  stripes, 
though  they  secretly  went,  as  they  still  do  in  spirit, 
for  the  rebel  flag.  Selfish,  cowardly,  unprincipled, 
they  are  again  revealing  their  old  animus  in  proportion 
as  the  wholesome  fear  of  a  popular  visitation  lessen: 
in  their  minds.  That  visitation  they  need  to  have  re 
peated  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
toleration.  Wherein  the  Government  indicates  weak- 
ness, timidity,  inefficiency,  as  against  rcbeldom,  they 
chuckle  and  applaud;  and  pronounce  it  eminently 
prudent  and  sagacious  I  But  any  proposition  that 
looks  to  making  "  short  work  in  righteousness  "  with 
the  rebels,  by  terminating  the  hateful  slave  system  out 
of  which  their  rebellion  has  sprung,  and  for  whicl 
alone  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  is  by 
these  journals  hooted  at  and  anathematized  as  fraught 
with  inconceivable  horrors;  and  the  Government 
menaced,  in  case  of  proclaiming  emancipation, — no 
matter  bow  closely  driven  to  the  wall,  or  that  necessity 
and  self-preservation  demand  it, — with  bloody  home 
dissensions,  and  an  immediate  disbanding  of  the  army 
What  villany  is  comparable  to  this  on  the  side  of  the 
open  Secessionists  of  the  South?  And  it  manifestly 
exerts  a  paralyzing  influence  at  Washington, — thus 
needlessly  prolonging  a  bloody,  fratricidal  war,  sacri- 
ficing lathers,  husbands  and  sons  to  no  purpose,  and 
increasing  to  frightful  dimensions  a  public  debt  which 
will  rest  like  an  incubus  upon  Northern  labor  and  capi- 
tal for  many  a  generation  !  No  more  effective  aid  can 
possibly  be  rendered  the  plotting  Confederates. 

These  journals  impudently  pretend  thai  slavery  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  and  the  war  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery  !  They  give  the  lie  to  all 
the  facts  of  history,  ami  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Southern  tndtors  themselves.  What!  the  Union 
dashed  asunder  precisely  where  (he  line  runs  between 
free  territory  and  Blavedom,  and  shivery  nothing  In  do 
with  it  I  is  it  freedom,  then,  that  is  to  bo  held  re- 
sponsible lor  the  deed  f  Are  they  n.il  Southern  sin ve- 
holders,  hut  Northern  freemen,  who  have  perjuriously 
i  totaled  their  oath  to  maintain  the  <  lonatitution,  sub- 
stituted for  the  national  banner  arebel  flag,  confiscated 

hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property, 
stolen  all  tin:  arsenals,  fortifications,  mints  and  custom- 
houses within  their  grasp,  and  set  up  independently 
for  themselves?  Are  notJeflhrson  Davis,  and  Alex- 
ander II.  Stephens,  and  General  Beauregard,  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  all  the  members  of  the  Confederate 
Cabinet,  and  all  in  the-  Confederate  army  actiug  as 


leaders,  slaveholders  1  Do  they  not  pronounce  free 
Institutions  a  failure,  and  have  they  not  made  negro 
shivery  the  corner-stone  of  their  despotic  confederacy  1 
[f  the  Southern  States  had  long  since  imitated  the 
good  example  of  the  Northern  States,  in  abolishing 
slavery  within  their  borders,  would  there  now  be  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  that  shocks  the  civilized  world? 
SLAVERY  and  REBELLION  are  convertible  terms 

mean,  in  the  mouths  of  the  rebels,  the  same  thing— 
and  must  he  slain  by  the  same  blow.  It  is  a  SLAVE- 
HOLDERS' RIvlJFLLIUN.  Whoever,  now,  is  for 
protecting  slavery,  gives  encouragement  to  treason, 
and  his  proper  place  is  under  the  Confederate  flag,  on 
Southern  soil.  The  Northern  traitor  is  he,  who,  now 
hat  the  Slave  States  have  put  the  Constitution  be- 
neath their  feet,  claims  for  their  slave  property  the  old 
stitutional  guaranties.  No  such  claim  have  they 
the  audacity  to  pretend  as  any  longer  in  existence. 
They  are  under  a  Constitution  of  their  own  fashion- 
ing, and  in  boastful  and  defiant  rebellion  to  uphold  it. 
Is  he  not,  then,  doubly  to  be  detested,  who,  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  loyal,  here  at  the  North,  insists  upon  giv- 
ing them  all  those  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
while  "keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union"? 

We  repeat — the  traitors  most  to  be  feared  and  most 
abhorred  reside,  not  in  the  Confederate  States,  but 
here  at  the  North;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  indi- 
cate who  they  are,  and  the  journals  which  utter  their 
sentiments. 


Opposition  to  (slavery  as  "secession  thirty  years  ago, 
and  treason  now,"  hut  he  onjy  thereby  shows  hi» 
recreancy  to  the  cause  of  impartial  liberty. 

"  We  have  no  malignity,"  he  naya,  "  for  those  men 
at  Music  Hall."  The  disclaimer  looks  a  little  suspi- 
ciouM  !  But,  innocent  and  lamb-like  as  he  affects  to  be, 
be  not  oidy  believes,  but  "known,"  that,  had  they  the 
power,  tiny  would  resort,  to  the  Guillotine,  the  Star- 
Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  &c.  &c. !!  Here  is 
an  ahundance  of  charily,  without  a  particle  of  "ma- 
lignity"! As  to  "the  men  at  Music  Hall,"  they 
have  yet  harmed  nobody,  SO  that  "the  past,  at  leant, 
ib  secure."  What  they  will  do  when  they  "  have  the 
power,"  we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  they 
will  not  imitate  the  villanous  example  of  the  Post  in 
stirring  up  mobocratic  violence  against  those  who  ab- 
hor slavery,  and  desire  the  freedom  of  all  men. 


MUSIC  HALL  JUBILANT. 

Garrison  has  spoken  at  Music  Hall.  It  was  on  the 
Sabbath,  Die  New  England  Sabbath  which  has  been  so 
much  honored  by  our  New  England  ancestors,  and  is 
now  so  much  dishonored  by  their  descendants.  The 
Abolitionists  were  congratulated  upon  the  present  frui- 
tion of  their  tabors,  the  South  was  denounced  for  her 
barbarism,  Fremont  was  exalted  for  bis  proclamation, 
and  the  people  were  told  that  what  be  had  done,  the 
President  could  not  undo,  and  that  the  speaker  would 
not  believe  any  of  the  charges  against  him  until  they 
were  proven  before  a  competent  tribunal.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner was  also  congratulated  upon  the  patriotism,  the 
moral  character  and  political  virtue  of'  his  position; 
and  Edward  Everett  was  alluded  to  with  tearful  regret, 
because  be  could  speak  one  hour  from  the  same  desk, 
and  not  once  allude  to  the  crime  of  American  slavery. 
The  Administration  was  condemned  for  its  imbecility 
in  not  striking  at  the  root  of  this  evil,  and  declaring 
that  the  war  was  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and  those 
men  were  called  traitors  who  said  this  war  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and 
not  for  emancipation.  He  said  that  Abolitionists  were 
the  true  Democrats,  who  went  for  the  equality  of  all 
men,  and  that  the  Democracy  of  the  Boston  Post  was 
a  sham  Democracy  ;  and  that  he  who  said  he  believed 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  was  not  an  Abolitionist,  was  either  a  fool 
hypocrite.  He  said  he  was  told  that  if  be  and 
the  Abolitionists  had  not  talked  and  agitated  so  much, 
this  war  would  not  have  been  ;  as  for  him,  be  should 
denounce  tyranny,  he  should  denounce  slavery,  be 
should  talk  as  be  pleased  upon  this  matter. 

This  was  the  style  and  the  spirit  of  the  speaker. 
Age  has  not  mitigated  the  asperity  of  bis  feelings,  ex- 
perience has  not  yet  taught  him  the  ruinous  consequen- 
of  his  principles.  He  can  denounce  without  rea- 
soning, make  statements  underlaid  with  sophistry,  de- 
clare principles  with  the  appearance  of  right  which 
ould  be  the  most  disastrous  in  application,  exalt  liber- 
ty while  he  is  undermining  its  foundation,  quote  scrip- 
ture and  poetry  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sentimentalist 
and  to  the  contempt  of  the  statesman,  indulge  in  satire 
to  the  extreme  gratification  of  a  malignant  philan- 
thropy, and  do  all  these  things  in  a  manner  entirely 
worthy  of  a  leader  of  such  a  party.  His  house  was  full, 
Music  Hall  was  jubilant.  The  most  treasonable  pas- 
sages were  clapped  the  loudest,  and  the  well  known 
beauty  of  those  who  gather  there  was  radiant  with  de- 
light. It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  place.  Secession, 
as  organized  in  Boston  thirty  years  ago,  treason,  as 
spoken  in  Boston  now,  and  that  with  impunity,  poured 
out  their  vials  of  wrath  upon  that  covenant  with  Death 
and  compact  with  Hell,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Et  tu  Brute  !  exclaimed  Ca;sar,  and  thou,  too, 
Massachusetts  1  may  we  exclaim,  when  she  turns  her 
dagger  upon  that  government  which  has  fostered  and 
sustained  her,  and  helped  her  to  a  glorious  position  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  States.  We  have  no  malignity 
for  these  men  at  Music  Hall,  though  we  know,  had 
they  the  power,  sooner  from  them  than  from  any  other 
class  among  us,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Com- 
mission, the  Guillotine  and  a  Jeffries  would  spring 
into  being  and  activity  against  those  who  saw  no  wider 
than  tiiey.  We  only  pity  where  we  cannot  enlighten, 
and  hold  in  check  that  which  is  bereft  of  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation. — Boston  Post,  l'lth  inst. 

Remarks.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Editor  of  the  Post 
attempts  to  stultify  himself  or  his  readers  in  this  man- 
ner. What  we  uttered  at  Music  Hall  were  irrefuta- 
ble, self-evident  truths,  and  the  response  given  to 
them  indicated  an  enlightened  and  freedom-loving  au- 
dience. But  "it  was  on  the  Sabbath"!  Here  we 
have  a  blending  of  political  demagoguism  with  the 
ancient  Jewish  phariseeism  ! — "  And  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  watched  him,  whether  be  would  heal  on  the 
sabbatli-day  ;  that  they  might  find  accusation  against  him. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  I  will  ask  you  one  thing : 
Is  it  lawful  on  the  sabbath-days  to  do  good,  or  to  do 
evil?  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  iff  .  .  .  And  they 
were  filled  with  madness,  and  communed  one  with 
another  what  they  might  do  to  Jesus."  The  Editor 
of  the  Post  shows  himself  to  be  their  lineal  descend- 
ant. 

"  He  said  that  Abolitionists  were  the  true  Demo- 
crats, who  went  for  the  equality  of  all  men."  Cer- 
tainly we  did,  and  that  is  the  truth.  We  also  said 
that  "  the  Democracy  of  the  Boston  Post  was  a  sham 
Democracy  " — and  that  is  the  truth.  It  is  a  negro- 
driving,  cradle-plundering,  and  slave-trading  Democ- 
racy, to  be  spurned  by  every  manly  bosom.  It  mis- 
leads the  ignorant,  dupes  the  credulous,  gratifies  the 
malignant,  suits  the  tyrannical,  and  plunders  the  poor. 
Its  impudence  and  shamelessness  are  unbounded. 

It  is  not  true  that  we  condemned  the  administration 
"for  not  declaring  that  the  war  was  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery."  We  said  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  :  we  ad- 
mitted that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  the  object 
of  the  war,  but  the  defence  of  the  government;  but 
we  argued  that,  as  the  entire  slave  population,  passive 
in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  constituted  a  thun- 
derbolt to  be  actively  buried  at  the  government  for 
its  destruction,  it  became  both  a  necessity  and  a  duty 
to  lose  no  time  in  transforming  four  millions  of  ene- 
mies into  four  millions  of  friends.  Was  not  that  true 
patriotism?  And  for  our  authority,  we  quoted  the 
Montgomery  (Alabama)  Advertiser,  as  follows: — 

"  The  institution  of  slaver//  in  the  South  alone  enables 
ker  to  place  in.  the  field  a  force  mur.h  larger  in  proportion 
to  her  white  population  than  tin  North,  or  indeed  any 
country  which  is  dependent  entirely  on  free  labor. 
The  institution  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  South, 
particularly  at  the  present  crisis,  and  our  enemies  will  he 
likely  to  find  that  the  '  moral  cancer,'  about  which 
their  orators  are  so  fond  of  prating,  is  really  one  of 
the  most  effective  weapons  employed  against  the  Union 
by  the  South." 

Also,  the  following,  from  the  Memphis  Ava- 
lanche : — 

"  A  procession  of  several  hundred  stout  negro  men, 
members  of  the  '  domestic  institution,'  marched 
through  our  streets  yesterday,  in  military  order,  under 
the  command  of  Confederate  officers.  They  were 
well  armed  and  equipped  with  shovels,  axes,  blan- 
kets, &c.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  shovels  are  to  be 
used  in  digging  ditches,  throwing  up  breastworks,  or 
the  construction  of  masked  batteries,  those  abomina- 
tions to  every  abolition  l'aull'ry  who  is  so  unlucky  as 
to  stumble  upon  them." 

The  Editor  of  the  Post  is  opposed  to  disabling  the 
rebels,  by  striking  down  this  arm  of  their  strength, 
and  thus  indicates  where  his  sympathies  tend  in  this 
struggle.     His   "patriotic,"  like  his   "democratic" 

garb,  is  a  sham,  a  snare,  and  a  cheat. 

He  speaks  of  the  "  ruinous  consequences  "  of  our 
principles.  Cur  principles  are  those  enunciated  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; and  they  are  "  ruinous  "  only  to  the  hopes 

of  political  tricksters,  "patriotic"  mercenaries,  and 
profligate  demagogues,  and  of  all  other  corrupt  classes. 

They  strike  at  the  root  of  all  usurpation  of  man  over 
his  fellow-niiin,  destroy  tyranny,  and  render  liberty 
sweet  and  sacred  for  the  whole  human  'are. 

The  most  treasonable  passages    were  clapped   the 

loudest."    For  treasonable,  read  reasonable,  and  truly 

patriotic  and  Christian. 

It  w  as  a  scene  worthy  of  the  pbiee."      Standing  M 
did  at  the  desk  and  in  the  hall  COnSttCr&trd    by  the 

Bpjrit  and  services  of  Theodore  Pa&kbr,  we  desire 
lie  higher  eulogj . 
'the  Editor  of  the  Post  may  brand  aaoompromltslng 


TREASON  IK  HIGH  PLACES. 

It  is  said  that  many  clerks  in  the  departments  of 
public  service  in  Washington  are  still  allied  in  feel- 
ing and  interest  with  the  secessionists.  It  is  hnovm, 
to  our  cost,  that  information  of  the  intended  move- 
ments of  the  United  States  army  and  navy  is  regu- 
larly sent  to  the  chiefs  of  the  rebel  army,  enabling 
them  to  meet  and  counteract  those  movements.  And, 
though  several  of  the  severest  defeats  of  the  North 
have  been  clearly  tracablc  to  this  source,  no  effort 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  evil  seems  to 
be  put  forth  against  it,  and  no  remedy  has  been  ap- 
plied, in  the  known  cases  of  this  sort,  more  stringent 
than  a  requisition  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  !  about 
as  effectual  as  swearing  a  rattlesnake  not  to  bite !  " 
about  as  judicious  as  leaving  a  notorious  liar  and  thief 
to  be  the  watchman  of  a  bank,  after  extorting  from  him 
a  promise  that  lie  would  not  steal!  By  what  great 
public  functionary  have  these  things  been  allowed? 
By  the  neglect  of  preventive  measures  on  the  part  of 
what  great  public  functionary  are  these  things  per- 
mitted still  to  continue? 

How  was  it  that  President  Buchanan  went  out  of 
office  with  the  reputation  of  a  traitor?  Was  it  not 
that,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  term  of  office,  he 
openly  so  adjusted  his  policy  as  to  favor  the  rebels  in 
their  movement  to  overthrow  that  Constitution  and 
Government  which  he  bad  sworn  faithfully  to  guard? 
Was  it  not  that  evidence  appeared,  clearly  showing 
him  to  have  acted  in  the  interest  of  that  conspiracy 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  of  the 
Presidency  ?  While  trusted  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Republic,  and  obeyed  as  one  necessarily  earnest  for  its 
prosperity,  this  traitorous  wretch  was  constantly  play- 
into  the  hands  of  its  worst  enemies;  doing  the 
things  that  would  favor  their  hostile  purposes;  not 
doing  the  things  that  were  indispensable  to  counteract 
those  purposes;  and  when — near  the  end  of  a  four 
years*  stealthy  pursuance  of  this  infamous  treachery — ■ 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  assist  openly  either  his 
country  or  her  enemies,  helping  the  kilter  by  the  policy  of 
inaction.  Yes,  when  the  rebellion  which  he  had  helped 
to  conceal  at  last  broke  out,  this  betrayer  of  his  country 
symmetrically  closed  his  career  of  shame  by  calling 
upon  all  loyal  citizens  to  "fast  and  pray,"  when  his 
oath  as  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  required 
him  to  lead  them  in  the  most  active  operations  of  re- 
sistance to  the  traitors. 

In  the  matters  wherein  James  Buchanan  was  treach- 
erous, has  his  successor  been  faithful  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  fidelity  requires  some- 
thing more  than  not  to  be  actively  treacherous — some- 
thing more  than  not  to  pursue  that  other  fatal  policy 
of  inaction.  Fidelity  requires  the  prompt,  active  and 
zealous  use  of  the  appropriate  means  for  success. 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  chosen  to  defend  and  save 
the  country ;  means  suited  to  and  adequate  for  that 
purpose  have  been  promptly  and  lavishly  supplied  to 
him ;  it  depends  upon  his  individual  decision  whether 
they  shall  be  used  in  such  time  and  manner  as  to  ac- 
complish the  object.  If  he  determines  and  persists 
not  so  to  use  them,  is  not  he  also  a  traitor  ?  This  is 
the  question  which  lovers  of  their  country  have  now 
to  consider  and  act  upon ! 

Slavery  is  the  source  of  the  rebellion  under  wjjjch, 
wc  aiw  euifer.  This  is  not  trfdy  clear  as  the  sun  to 
the  honest  inquirer,  but  everybody  now  admits  it. 

The  custom  of  our  Government  has  been  to  favor 
slavery,  first,  by  not  interfering  with  it,  and  next,  by 
resisting  all  opposition  to  it.  And  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  in  time  of  peace,  and  while  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  were  pursuing  their  ordinary 
methods  of  operation,  this  policy  was  imperatively 
required  of  the  Government  by  the  Constitution. 

Whether  this  last  hypothesis  be  true  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  this  attitude  of  our  Government,  during 
the  peace  which  the  nation  has  now  enjoyed  for  forty 
years,  has  enabled  the  slaveholders  to  keep  their 
slaves,  when  without  this  aid  they  would  have  lost 
them. 

Times  are  changed.  War  is  upon  us.  Amidst 
arms  laws  are  silent,  says  the  proverb.  And,  as  if  to 
exemplify  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  President  Lin- 
coln has  repeatedly  done,  in  this  crisis,  that  which  the 
Constitution,  in  ordinary  times,  forbids;  moreover, 
both  Congress  and  the  people  have  plainly  testified 
their  approval  of  this  overriding  of  the  Constitution 
when  the  nation's  welfare  is  to  be  served  by  it. 

Not  only  is  war  upon  us,  but  war  by  the  act,  and 
for  the  purposes,  of  slaveholders.  The  great  body  of 
slaveholders  have  set  themselves  in  violent  opposition 
to  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  that  not  only  in 
open  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  defiance  of  the 
Government,  but  with  extensive  robberies,  both  of 
the  Government  and  the  people,  and  with  many  other 
acts  of  unspeakable  insolence  and  outrage. 

Among  these  acts  of  insolence  and  outrage,  they 
have  assembled  an  immense  army,  and  maintained  it 
for  months  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Capital, 
with  the  declared  intention  of  seizing  that  Capital, 
and  overthrowing  the  United  States  Government. 
And  they  openly  boast  that  it  is  their  system  of  sla- 
very which  enables  them  to  do  this,  and  to  use.  in  the 
war,  a  greater  proportion  of  their  able-bodied  men 
than  the  North  can  use,  because  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  North  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  its 
army  is  increased,  while  their  productive  industry 
goes  on,  irrespective  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
fighting  men. 

Whether  this  statement  be  true,  or  only  one  of  those 
impudent  and  preposterous  lies  which  slaveholders  arc 
accustomed  to  use  in  advocacy  of  their  cause — it  is 
certain  that  an  active  interference  with  shivery  by  the 
Government,  (whether  a  Proclamation  of  freedom  to 
the  slaves  of  rebels  only,  or  an  Act  of  universal  eman- 
cipation under  the  war-power.)  would  immediately 
scatter  one-half  or  move  of  the  army  now  lying  around 
Washington,  and  send  them,  in  double-quick  time,  to 
repel  a  possible  attack  upon  that  very  institution,  hi 
their  several  border  homes,  Jbr  the  sake  of  which  they 
made  the  war.  It  is  certain  that  the  people  who  are 
fighting  for  shivery  will  bend  their  utmost  efforts 
towards  the  defence  of  slavery,  eSfeeially  when  this 
defence  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  defence  of 
their  stolen  forts,  arsenals  and  custom-houses,  and  of 
their  cotton  and  sugar  fields,  and  of  their  houses  and 
homes.      To  defend   these,  they  mnst   go   to    the   point 

whore  these  are  attacked,  And  it'  President  Lincoln. 
by  his  Official  Proclamation,  attacks  slavery  simulta- 
neously at  every  point  of  their  Northern, 
Southern  and  Western  border,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  they  must  divide  tliemsel>  6S  to  pTOl  id.' 
for   the  defence  of  that  border.     This  would  be  the 

first,  and  the  inevitable,  result  of  such  a  Proclamation. 

And  this  alene  would  be  worth  making  it  for. 

Though  this  stats  of  things  hasexisted  ever  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  I 'resident  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,   he   has   issued   no  stieh  proclamation. 

Chough  it  is  obvious  that  the  recent  sending  out  v( 
the  great  naval  expedition  would  have  had  ten  times 
ts  present  etl'eel  upon  the  rebels  h;id  it  been  preceded, 
or   even   accompanied,    by    a    formal    Proclamation    of 

freedom  to  all  their  slaves    though  it  is  certain  that 

their    present    system    of  operations    luu-t    hftVO    been 
entirely  disconcerted,  and  that  an   intense  alarm,  most 

wble  to  the  movements  of  the  Government,  and 

most  damaging  to  the  rebel  cause,  must  have  been 
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•excited  by  such  a  step  hi  all  the  seceded  States — the 
lYndamntion  lias  not  been  issued. 

Worse  yet.  Even  Inaction  upon  tins  momentous 
BUhJQct,  criminal  as  that  is,  has  not  been  the  only  fault 
of  the  President.  lie  sets  himself  in  active  opposi- 
tion to  movements  against  slavery  made  by  his  subor- 
dinate officers.  General  Butler  took  a  step  in  this 
direction  which  acted  most  beneficially  for  the  Gov. 
eminent  and  against  the  enemy,  and  then,  expressing 
his  earnest  wish  to  go  further  on  the  same  road,  ho 
demanded  "  instructions  "  from  the  Government,  The 
Government  threw  cold  water  upon  him.  General 
Fremont  acted  with  yet  more  vigor  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  Government  removed  him  !  In  what  pos- 
sible way,  except  by  disbanding  the  whole  army,  could 
the  Government  have  given  so  much  "aid  and  com- 
fort "  to  the  enemy  ? 

Again.  A  popular  Administration  would  naturally 
be  well  inclined  to  movements  actively  favored  by 
the  people.  Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a 
shout  of  enthusiasm,  all  over  the  North,  followed  first 
tlie  movement  of  General  Butler,  and  next  that  of 
General  Fremont.  Such  a  spirit,  both  in  the  army 
and  in  the  people,  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
requisites  to  success  in  war.  An  echoing  of  these 
voices  of  freedom,  a  turning  of  other  divisions  of  the 
army  into  the  same  line  of  action,  and  an  open  declara- 
tion that  that  was  henceforth  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Administration,  would  not  only  have  confused,  dis- 
concerted and  dismayed  the  enemy  morevthan  any 
other  act  whatever,  but  it  would  have  brought  this 
immense  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  North  in  support  of 
the  Government,  and  would  unspeakably  have  quick- 
ened and  strengthened  the  men  and  women  of  the 
free  States  for  the  further  labors  and  sacrifices  re- 
quired of  them.  What  can  have  influenced  the  Pres- 
ident to  refuse  doing  something  winch  would  hear 
with  immense  force,  at  once  against  the  enemy,  in 
favor  of  the  loyal  army  and  people,  and  in  favor  of  an 
ultimate  settlement  of  our  difficulties  upon  the  right 
basis  ?  What  private  and  personal  considerations 
have  sufficed  to  make  the  new  President  of  the  Re- 
publican party  take,  in  the  very  most  important  func- 
tion of  his  office,  a  position  so  nearly  akin  to  that 
taken  by  the  late  traitorous  President  of  the  sham 
democracy  ? 

Whatever  these  malign  influences  may  be — and 
several  unworthy  and  discreditable  ones  have  been 
openly  mentioned  as  those  actually  controlling  Presi- 
dent Lincoln — it  is  certain  that  he  has  committed  him- 
self to  a  policy  which,  favoring  slavery  by  letting  it 
alone,  is  most  injurious  to  our  present  struggle,  and 
most  disastrous  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  our  diffi- 
culties.    What  is  to  be  done  1 

The  next  thing  in  order,  to  be  done,  is  to  try  the 
influence  of  the  people's  expressed  voice  upon  this 
unfaithful  public  servant.  Let  all  who  can  speak  urge 
in  the  primary  meetings  of  the  people  the  vast  im- 
portance of  selecting  candidates,  and  adopting  mea- 
sures, in  favor  of  universal  freedom,  and  in  active  and 
direct  opposition  to  slaf  ery.  Let  all  who  can  write 
express  these  ideas  in  those  organs  of  the  periodical 
press  to  which  they  have  access.  And  let  the  whole 
people,  men  and  women,  interest  themselves  in  sign- 
ing, circulating,  advocating  and  forwarding  the  peti- 
tions  to  Congress  now  passing  through  the  commu- 
nity upon  this  subject.  Never  was  activity  in  faith- 
ful labor  more  needed  than  at  this  moment.-*-*:,  k.  w. 


SOLD!    SOLD!!    SOLD!!! 

Forest  Lake,  (Penn.,)  Nov.  6,  1861. 
Dear  Garrison, — My  heart  sickens  and  my  spirit 
faints,  as  I  view  what  seems  to  me  a  deep-laid  scheme, 
on  the  part  of  some  in  power,  to  sell  out  the  North  to 
the  South — the  cause  of  freedom  and  free  institutions 
to  slavery  and  slave  institutions.  The  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  past  six  months,  indicates  a 
fixed  purpose  to  yield  to  all  the  demands  of  the  slave- 
holders, and  reconstruct  the  Union,  if  the  people  al- 
low it,  on  a  more  inhuman  and  God-defying  foundation 
than  ever  before. 

Why  have  the  Administration  and  the  Federal 
^Generals  uniformly  shown  so  much  more  regard  to 
the  lives  and  property^  the  rebels  than  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  North  1  Why  have  so  many  rebels  been 
retained  in  Federal  offices  in  Washington?  Why 
have  so  many  slaveholders  and  sons  of  slaveholders 
been  placed  in  command  over  Federal  troops  and 
ships  1  Over  one-half  of  the  vessels  and  gunboats, 
designed  to  act  against  the  rebels,  are  controlled  by 
men  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  rebels!  Why 
was  Fremont's  Proclamation  so  readily  annulled'! 
Why  was  Gen.  Thomas's  loose,  mere  hearsay,  and 
evidently  malignant  report,  allowed  to  he  published  at 
this  time?  Why  has  Fremont's  removal  so  quickly, 
and  without  a  hearing  on  his  part,  followed  the  an- 
nulling of  his  Proclamation?  Why  has  the  Adminis- 
tration interfered  to  protect  the  property  of  rebels  in 
the  North,  and  looked  on  with  indifference,  while 
hundreds  of  millions  of  property  of  loyal  citizens  are 
confiscated  in  the  South  ?  Why  has  the  blockade  of 
Southern  ports  been  so  inefficient?.  Why  has  the 
effort  to  capture  and  punish  the  Southern  privateers 
and  pirates  been  so  utterly  ineffectual?  Why  was 
nothing  done  to  follow  up  the  victory  at  Hatteras,  by 
an  onset  upon  North  Carolina  ?  Why  the  mission  of 
Thnrlow  Weed  and  Bishop  Hughes  to  Europe,  in 
company  with  Gen.  Scott — all  at  the  same  time  with 
Mason  and  Slidell  from  the  slave  confederacy?  Why 
such  leniency  to  Gen.  Patterson  and  Gen.  Stone,  and 
such  severity  to  Fremont?  Can  it  be,  that  all  these 
things  are  but  the  antecedents  of  another  and  a  more 
infernal  and  degrading  submission  to  the  Slave  Power  ? 
We  shall  know  by  the  1st  of  January,  1862.  If  I 
mistake  not,  Congress  and  the  Cabinet,  within  six 
weeks,  will  have  an  explosion  ;  for,  surely,  Congrfss, 
direct  from  the  people,  will  not  dare  to  attempt  another 
compromise  with  slaveholders. 

The  worst  is  to  be  /eared.  I  would  the  Government 
could  be  saved  to  freedom  ;  but  it  must  and  ought  to 
sink  into  a  grave  of  contempt  and  infamy,  if  it  shall 
attempt  again  to  bring  the  people  of  the  North  into  a 
degrading  and  loathsome  complicity  with  slave-breed- 
ing and  slave-hunting,  from  which  slaveholding  re- 
bellion had  released  them.    Will  the  people  submit  to 

the    OLD  " COVENANT  WITH    DEATH    AND    AGREEMENT 

with  iiell,"  from  which  they  have  been  fully  re- 
leased by  the  rebellion  ? 

But,  /  see  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  it  all.     I  would 
the  Government  might  stand  as  the  bulwarks  of  liberty 
~    to  all;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  slavery  must 
die.  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


very  or  the  Union  must  die.  Let  this  conviction  set- 
tle upon  the  mind  of  the  North.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  States  now  in  rebellion.  They  seek  to 
destroy  the  nation,  because  they  deem  its  existence  is 
opposed  to  slavery.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Wm.  II.  Seward  and  Salmon  P.  Chase.  It 
is  coming  to  be  the  earnest  and  unalterable  conviction 
of  the  masses  everywhere.  The  government,  the 
Union,  the  Republic  must  bo  blotted  from  the  map  of 
the  world,  or  slavery  must  be  wiped  out.  Oh  for  a 
thousand  lecturers  of  iron  nerves,  and  stern  granite 
hearts,  and  untiring  zeal,  to  go  all  over  the 
North,  to  deepen,  mature,  and  make  available  this 
one  grand  issue  forced  upon  the  North  by  the  South  : 
Dissolution,  or  Abolition ! 

A  few  say,  (Ex-Governor  Seymour  of  New  York 
being  one,)  Dissolve  the  Union  rather  than  touch  or 
abolish  slavery  ;  but  nine  out  of  ten  say — Let  slavery 
perish,  but  save  the  Union.  The  South  hates  the 
Union,  because,  as  they  think,  its  tendency  is  to  de- 
stroy slavery.  God  grant  the  human  flesh-mongers 
may  never  think  otherwise,  till  the  entire  North  is 
compelled  to  accept  the  issue !  for  the  moment  they 
do  accept  that  issue,  and  act  accordingly,  that  moment 
victory  will  perch  upon  their  banner,   and  not  before. 

Governments  are  established  to  protect  liberty,  not 
slavery;  and  the  moment  they  cease  to  protect  liber- 
ty, and  sustain  slavery,  "  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  them."  While  the  Union 
meant  slavery,  God  and  the  Constitution  required  us 
to  seek  to  alter  or  abolish  it.  Now  that  it  means  free- 
dom, (as  the  slave-seceding  tyrants  assert,)  it  is  our 
sacred  right  and  duty  to  sustain  it,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  liberty  or  slavery  is  concerned.  No  matter 
■what  the  North  says  in  the  premises  ;  the  slaveholders 
declare  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  deadly 
enemy  of  slavery,  and  that  slavery  can  be  sustained 
only  on.  its  ruins.  Hence,  in  their  view,  every  man 
who  sustains  slavery  is  an  Abolitionist.  No  disavow- 
al of  Republicans  or  Democrats  can  ever  alter  that 
conviction.  The  South  has  treated  and  will  treat  every 
man  who  says  one  word  or  fires  a  gun  in  support  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  as  an  Abolitionist, 
and  hang  him  as  such.  God  grant  them  grace  to  stick 
to  this  conviction,  and  to  treat  every  Northern  man 
and  woman  as  a  deadly  enemy  to  slavery,  until  in  deed 
and  in  truth  they  do  all  become  Abolitionists  !  Every 
man  who  opposes  the  rebels,  and  seeks  to  crush  rebel- 
lion and  save  the  government,  must  fight  against  Sla- 
very—  must  fight  for  Abolition  —  whether  he  will 
or  no. 

The  Constitution  and  Abolition — one  and 
inseparable  !  This  is  the  assured  and  settled  con- 
viction of  the  rebel  States  and  individuals.  This  is 
the  only  construction  of  the  Constitution  now  admis- 
sable  at  the  South.  God  help  them  to  persevere  in 
that  belief,  and  be  true  to  it !  The  rebels  seek  its  de- 
struction because  it  means  Abolition.  Is  the  North 
seeking  to  crush  the  rebels  because  they  say  it  means 
Abolition?  The  rebels,  one  and  all,  seek  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  because,  as  they  say,  it  is  opposed  to  sla- 
very. Does  the  North  seek  to  crush  rebellion  because 
the  rebels  say  the  government  is  opposed  to  slavery  ? 

The  South  will  fight  and  will  prevail  until  the 
North  accepts  the  issue  presented  by  them,  and  sup- 
ports the  Union  because  it  opposes  slavery,  and  as  a 
means  of  Abolition.  The  moment  the  North  is  pre- 
pared to  lay  her  all  on  the  altar  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution because  they  mean  Abolition,  that  moment, 
and  never  before,  will  victory  crown  her  efforts.  So 
long  as  the  North  is  so  mean,  so  craven,  so  dastardly, 
and  so  cowed  as  to  be  afraid  to  accept  the  issue  which 
the  South  presents,  and  fight  for  the  government  as 
meaning  Abolition — liberty  to  blacks  as  well  as 
whites — as  meaning  that  God  made  all  men  equally 
free — her  Bull  Runs,  Edwards  Ferries  and  Lexing- 
tons will  be  multiplied.  She  will  not  deserve  victory, 
and  cannot  have  it.  Let  the  North  accept  heartily 
the  only  issue  presented  by  the  South — Dissolution  or 
Abolition — and  sustain  the  government  and  Union  be- 
cause they  mean  Abolition,  as  the  rebels  say  they  do, 
and  in  three  months  the  war  would  end.  Four  mil- 
lions of  slaves  would  spring  to  the  aid  of  the  North, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  would  cheer 
-them  on  to  triumph. 

Yours,  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


with  whom  we  used  to  boo  him  at  meetings  and  lec- 
tures in  Boston.  \ 

Into  what  gigantic  proportions  the  war  has  grown 
since  we  were  with  you  last  April  and  May  !  And 
how  worse  than  useless  will  be  all  this  costly  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure,  if  Freedom  does  not  come  out 
of  the  conflict  safe,  and  more  secure  than  ever  before  ! 

I  hope  you  have  read  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  at  the 
Republican  State  Convention  at  Worcester,  the  1st  of 
October.  He  says,  so  boldly,  speaking  from  his  high- 
est impulses  as  a  man,  and  without  taking  the  timid 
counsel  of  politicians — "It  is  often  said  that  the  war 
will  make  an  end  of  slavery.  This  is  probable.  But 
It  is  surer  still,  that  the  overthrow  of  slavery  will  at 
once  make  an  end  of  the  xvar."  And  a  fortnight  later 
he  said  in  Boston,  "  Let  every  mother  whose  son  has 
watered  with  his  generous  life-blood  the  battle-field, 
remember  it  was  slavery  that  has  taken  at  once  his  life 
and  her  peace." 

These  are  the  sentiments  and  convictions  that  must 
work  in  the  public  mind  till  State  Legislatures  and 
Cabinet  and  President  shall  unite  in  advising  and  de- 
creeing the  righteous  end  of  Universal  Emancipation, 
which  is  the  only  solution  of  our  troubles  that  can 
bring  us  the  favor  of  Heaven. 

All  this  good  work,  I  cannot  doubt,  it  will  be  your 
joy  and  happiness  to  promote,  whether  you  serve  the 
State  at  Albany  this  winter,  which  I  earnestly  hope 
and  trust  you  will,  or  labor  as  a  citizen  in  word  and 
deed  any  where  else. 

Pardon  so  long  and  imperfect  a  letter  ;  but  I  could 
not  think  of  this  election  coming  on  without  expres- 
sing my  interest  that  a  faithful,  frank  and  high-souled 
representative  like  yourself  should  be  secured  to  the 
important  legislation  demanded  by  the  great  interests 
of  Liberty  and  Justice  in  this  hour  of  their  peril,  and 
also  of  their  hope. 

Very  sincerely,  . 


EXTEACTS  PEOM  A  PRIVATE  LETTEE. 
id,  1861. 


DISSOLUTION  OE  ABOLITION, 

THE  ONLY    ISSUE    PRESENTED    BY  THE    TRAITORS. 

Forest  Lake,  (Penn.)  Nov.  6,  1861. 

Dear  Garrison  :  I  came  here  last  evening,  among 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  I  came  through 
several  important  inland  towns  of  New  York.  Day 
before  yesterday  was  the  State  election  in  New  York 
State.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Chenango  ami  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  the  majority  for  Union  and  against  the 
Slave  Power  was  very  large  and  emphatic.  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson,  in  the  place  of  his  residence,  (Bing- 
hampton,)  had  over  1100  votes  out  of  1300,  and  that 
after  all  hi3  strong  and  stirring  utterances.  His  nom- 
ination was  for  State  Attorney. 

It  is  marvellous,  the  change  that  is  going  on  among 
the  people  respecting  Abolition.  Scarcely  one  is 
found  to  entertain  the  idea  of  Dissolution,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Abolition.  The  one  idea  of  Abolitionists  has 
been,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  Dissolution  before  the 
propagation  and  perpetuity  of  slavery.  But  the  South 
has  presented  to  the  North  another  and  a  far  different 
issue. 

'Dissolution  or  Abolition  I  With  one  voice  the  South 
say,  We  dissolve  the  Union  to  sustain  slavery.  With 
equal  unanimity  the  North  says,  or  is  fast  coming  to 
Bay — Abolish  slavery  to  save  the  Union.  This  has 
been  the  one  unanimous  call  of  Abolitionists  for  thirty 
years — "Abolish  slavery  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  Union."  This  conviction  we,  as  Abolitionists, 
have  aimed  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all— the  govern- 
ment, the  nation,  the  Union  must  perish,  or  slavery 
be  abolished.     The  two  cannot  exJBt  together.    Sla. 


November 

My  Dear  Mr.  : 

"  Chill  November's  surly  blasts  "  are  at  last  upon 
us,  making  "fields  and  forests  bare,"  and  Tuesday 
comes  Election.  S.  sent  me  the  newspaper  with  a  no- 
tice of  your  nomination  for  Assembly  man,  which  I 
most  sincerely  wish  will  result  in  your  triumphant 
election  the  5th.  I  wish  this  because,  now,  of  all  times, 
we  should  have  men  of  conscience,  men  of  honorable 
souls,  men  who  love  justice  and  right  more  than  party 
compromise  and  expediency,  in  the  seats  of  legisla- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  you  will  frankly  and  fearlessly 
use  your  influence  and  power  to  advance  these  great 
ends  of  human  welfare,  rather  than  become  the  mere 
tool  of  selfish,  ambitious  seekers  after  office  and  gain, 
such  as  it  is  the  melancholy  fact  too  many  of  our  le- 
gislators have  allowed  themselves  to  be  degraded 
into. 

-  I  should  rejoice  to  have  our  Legislature  filled  with 
men  of  hands  too  clean  to  touch  bribes,  and  hearts  too 
high  to  listen  to  any  claims  but  such  as  are  really 
just,  and  with  principles  so  inflexible  that  nothing 
could  bend  them  from  maintaining,  at  every  hazard, 
and  at  all  costs,  the  equal  and  unalienable  right  of  ev- 
ery human  being  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  as  that  noble  old  document  reads.  Then 
this  next  would  be  the  last  election  in  the  Empire 
State  when  colored  men  should  be  prohibited  from 
voting — a  violation  of  natural  and  civil  right  so  gross 
and  shameful,  that  every  honest  man  should  hang  his 
head  at  the  thought  of  it.  No  election  comes  round 
that  I  do  not  feel  indignant  that  such  injustice  should 
he  suffered  to  continue  to  mar  our  constitutional  law. 
How  can  $250  make  a  black  man  worthy  of  the  fran- 
chise? Out  upon  such  a  paltry  reason  for  any  one  to 
use  this  precious  right  of  citizenship !  Or  make  it 
equal — if  a  black  man  must  have  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, then  a  white  man  must;  though  this  would  be 
to  turn  back  the  civilization  of  the  world.  No,  this 
odious  distinction  of  color  must  come  to  an  end  ;  and 
the  principles  of  equality  for  which  your  ever  honored 
and  "thrice  sainted  father"  so  nobly  contended  in 
1820  will  ere  long  prevail.  I  shall  be  grievously 
disappointed  if  this  is  not  one  of  the  beneficent 
changes  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  uphold  in  our 
Assembly  the  coming  winter. 

Closely  allied  to  this  question  is  that,  whether  col- 
ored men  shall  not  be  enrolled  among  the  militia  for 
the  common  defence  of  the  State.  Why  should  Irish- 
men, Frenchmen,  Scotchmen,  Italians,  Austrians, 
Germans  and  Spaniards  all  have  welcome,  and  ad- 
mission into  the  army,  when  these  native-born,  loyal 
colored  Americans  should  alone  be  excluded  ?  It 
seems  outrageous  in  the  Government,  either  State  or 
National,  to  refuse  the  arms  and  aid  of  these  forty 
thousand  free  colored  men  in  the  North  who  offer 
them,  so  eagerly  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  assist  in 
this  mighty  struggle  against  rebellion  and  despotism 
now  going  on  in  the  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  faith- 
ful allies  that  might  be  secured  in  the  more  than  half 
million  slaves  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  pitiful  to 
see  such  proffered  means  to  carry  on  the  war  repulsed, 
while  the  flower  of  our  young  men  are  falling  into 
soldiers'  graves — such  as  tho  manly,  enthusiastic 
Ellsworth,  the  brave  and  accomplished  Winthrop, 
the  young  Lieut.  Putnam,  of  such  fine  promise,  the 
heroic  Lyon,  and  so  many  others  whom  tho  country 
mourns. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  Massachusetts  to  keep  back  col- 
ored troops,  who  have  disciplined  themselves,  while  her 
educated  young  men,  fresh  from  tho  culture  of  Har- 
vard College,  are  shot  down  or  wounded  so  terribly, 
as  in  this  late  murderous  battle  at  Edward's  Ferry. 
Among  these,  as  you  see  by  tho  papers,  was  Lieut. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (Jr.),  son  of  O.  W-  Holmes, 
two  wounds  in  his  body.  He  was  a  friend  and  class- 
mate of  our  young  friend  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison, 


SPEECH  OP  MR.   SUMNER. 

Haverhill,  (Mass.)  Nov.  5, 1861. 
Editor  Liberator: 

I  feel  very  much  obliged  for  the  "  first-rate  notice  " 
you  give  me  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  my  "Ex- 
tra," containing  the  speech  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 
I  have  already  published  two  editions  of  a  thousand, 
id  scattered  them  broadcast,  at  home  and  abroad — 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  army,  as  I  have  had 
opportunity.  I  never  engaged  in  a  work  more  heart- 
ily, and  the  "  material  aid  and  comfort"  I  have  re- 
ceived from  two  of  the  leading  and  generous-hearted 
Abolitionists  of  this  State  (of  either  sex)  has  induced 
me  to  issue  a  third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 
My  intention  is  to  give  a  correct  abstract  of  the  speech 
address  of  Mr.  Sumner,  which  he  delivered  in  this 
town  last  Friday  evening,  to  a  brilliant  and  enthusias- 
tic audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  per- 
fectly entranced  by  his  masterly  eloquence ;  and  in 
addition,  Fdesign  to  give  apt  and  timely  quotations 
from  George  Washington,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Wendell  Phillips,  W.  L.  Garrison,  Dr.  Chancing, 
Dr.  Cheevra-,  the  poet  Whittier,  and  others ;  my  ob- 
ject being  to  fortify  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  godlike  posi- 
tion he  has  taken,  and  to  deepen  the  "  sacred  animos- 
ty  "  of  all  good  men,  women  and  youth  against  the 
sum  of  all  villanies,"  so  that,  as  far  as  I  can,  I 
may  create;  a  feeling  which  shall  aid  in  rendering  it 
impossible  ever  to  reinstate  the  Union,  or  make  it  of 
any  "  bindling  force,"  except  in  the  utter  extermina- 
tion of  the  Satanic  institution  of  slavery.  The  recent 
utterances  of  Mr.  Sumner,  as  also  yours  and  Mr. 
Phillips's,  have  aroused  in  me  an  unconquerable  spirit 
and  an  indefatigable  energy,  which  have  never  pos- 
sessed me  before  with  such  intensity,  and  I  shall  ob- 
tain all  the  means  I  honestly  can,  and  pursue  the 
work  in  hand  with  all  the  vigor  and  ability  the  good 
Lord,  good  angels,  good  spirits,  and  good  men  and 
women  will  let  me.  If  I  had  a  fortune,  however 
large,  I  would  exhaust  the  last  cent  in  the  way  I  have 
chosen,  and  in  getting  up  petitions  from  the  free 
States,  especially  from  Massachusetts,  which  should 
meet  Congress  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  session 
nearly  upon  us,  and  which  should  inspire  Senator 
Sumner  to  submit  his  Plan  of  Emancipation  to  that 
body  at  once,  and  give  foundation  "and  impulse  for  an 
immediate  and  triumphant  vote  in  his  favor. 

With  a  thorough  circulation  of  the  Emancipation 
Petitions,  at  seems  to  me  we  might  obtain  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  this  State  to  en- 
dorse it;  and  with  such  endorsement,  and  the  pre- 
sentation it  would  get  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
what  Northern  man  would  dare  doom  himself  for  ever 
to  infamy  by  opposing  it  ?  And  if  passed,  would  the 
President  dare  refuse  it  his  signature  ?  I  can  hardly 
think  it. 

My  dear  Mr,  Garrison,  you  have  done  nobly  in  this 
crisis.  Some  of  your  articles  have  stirred  me  up  like 
a  trumpet.  May  the  God  of  heaven  inspire  your 
voice  and  pen  to  "  eternal  vigilance,"  and  let  us  all 
pray  and  work  unceasingly,  until  liberty  is  proclaimed 
to  all  men ! 

Respectfully,  your  friend, 

GEORGE  K.  RA.DCLIFFE. 
N.  B.  Any  person  disposed  to  contribute  to  my 
third  edition,  to  any  extent  whatever,  may  address  me 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.  We  will  supply  orders  for  the 
new  edition  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  a-piece ;  ten 
copies  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  same,  in  propor- 
tion, for  any  larger  number.  Donations,  however 
large  or  small,  will  be  acceptable,  and  faithfully  appro- 
priated in  circulating  "  the  truth  forcibly  spoken." 


six  killed,  and  two  wounded.  She  suffered  more  in- 
jury than  .any  of  the  fleet,  but  she  is  not  disabled.  A 
round  shot  went  through  the  ward  room,  and  damaged 
the  second  Lieutenant's  room. 

Tho  Wabash  had  mainmast  badly  injured  by  a  round 
shot. 

The  Pocahontas  had  one  man  injured.  The  chief 
Engineer  of  the  Mnchican  was  killed,  and  an  assistant 
badly  wounded.     Names  not  learned. 

When  our  troops  took  possess  ion  of  the  forts,  they 
found  a  flag  of  truce  flying  on  Hilton  Head.  The 
rebels  had  mined  the  works,  and  then  (ixed  the  hal- 
yards of  the  flag  so  that  when  it  should  he  drawn 
down,  the  mine  could  be  sprung.  Rutin  this  they 
were  disappointed.  The  halyards  sprung  a  mine  in 
the  house  used  by  the  officers,  but  did  very  little  dam- 
age, and  hurt  no  one.  The  magazine  did  not  explode. 
A  large  quantity  of  powder  was  found  in  the  forts, 
with  a  large  amount  of  English  ammunition  and  pro- 
jectiles. 

The  Susquehanna  had  three  wounded.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  our  wounded  are  considered  seriously 
or  dangerously  hurt.  All  the  wounded  are  doing  well, 
and  the  greater  part  will  be  sent  home  in  a  few  days. 

The  day  after  the  fight,  the  Seneca  and  two  other 
gunboats  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Ammen,  pro- 
ceeded up  to  Beaufort,  and  found  but  one  white  man 
in  the  town,  and  he  was  drunk. 

The  final  retreat  of  the  rebels  was  a  perfect  route. 
They  left  cverthing  —  arms  and  equipments  of  all 
kinds,  even  to  the  officers'  swords  and  commissions. 

All  the  plantalions  up  the  river  seemed  to  be  de- 
serted except  by  the  negroes,  who  were  seen  in  great 
numbers,  and  who,  as  the  boats  passed,  came  down  to 
the  shore  with  bundles  in  their  hands,  as  if  expecting 
to  be  taken  off. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
from  one  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  bombardment : 
I  am  sure  our  success  will  rejoice  your  hearts.  It 
has  been  complete,  and  terror  was  over  the  whole 
country.  The  negroes  are  wild,  and  plundering  their 
masters'  houses.  The  whites  have  been  driving  the 
negroes  away  by  force  and  shooting  them  down,  but 
they  still  come  to  the  gunboats. 

The  moment  Gen.  Drayton  took  to  his  horse,  in  the 
panic  of  the  7th,  his  200  servants  went  directly  to  the 
Wabash.  This  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  putting  down 
the  nonsense  that  the  slaves  were  ready  to  fight  for 
their  masters.  They  surrounded  Captain  Ammen  in 
crowds  at  Beaufort,  one  of  them  calling  out  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  "  I  didn't  think  you  could  do  it,  massa." 


FROM    CAMP  LYON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing- 
front  Camp  Lyon,  Springfield,  (Mo.)   Oct.  31,  says  : — 

A  slave  named  Peter — an  active,  intelligent  man, 
though  black  as  Erebus—arrived  here  yesterday  from 
the  rebel  army,  after  a  somewhat  peculiar  experience. 
Peter  is  the  joint  property  of  Capt.  Vaughan,  a  rebel 
in  Price's  army,  and  Capt.  Bigby,  a  stanch  Union  citi- 
zen of  tins  town.  When  Vaughan  was  leaving  for  the 
South,  two  weeks  ago,  he  insisted  upon  taking  his  half 
of  the  chattel  Peter  along  with  him  for  a  body  servant. 
Capt.  Bigby,  of  course,  objected;  but  Vaughan  had 
the  power  on  his  side,  and  carried  away  the  negro.  ■ 
Peter,  however,  being,  like  all  the  slaves,  on  the  Union 
side,  found  means  to  send  to  Capt.  Bigby  that  he  would 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  run  away,  and  return 
to  him ;  and  surely  enough,  at  noon  yesterday  he  was 
back  again,  with  a  horse,  which  he  had  ridden,  with- 
out saddle,  bridle,  blanket,  or  spur— guiding  him  by  a 
rope  halter — all  the  way  from  Price's  camp  at  Neosho, 
more  than  eighty  ■nii/t-s  tl.ist.ant,  since  dusk  on  the  previous 
evening  !  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  match  for  this 
in  all  the  instances  of  hard  riding  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

Peter  reports  that  Price's  army,  about  20,000  strong, 
was  very  unexpectedly  attacked  in  the  rear  on  Mon- 
day evening,  by  a  force  supposed  to  be  that  of  Lane, 
and  that  iu  the  confusion  which  followed,  he  seized 
the  first  horse  he  could  find,  and  without  waiting  to 
seek  either  saddle  or  bridle,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
out  of  camp,  while  the  fight  was  progressing.  The 
story  is  hardly  credible,  for  in  order  to  be  at  Neosho, 
Lane  must  have  marched  eighty  miles  in  two  days, 
though  he  is  just  the  man,  with  his  little  force,  to  turn 
up  where  he  is  both  unexpected  and  unwelcome,  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  a  great  army,  and  after  harassing  it 
a  while,  make  good  his  escape.  Still,  the  truth  proba- 
bly is  that  Lane  was  not  near  Price's  army,  but  that 
the  affair  was  merely  a  causeless  panic. 

If  half  the  reports  which  we  receive  from  Lane's 
command  are  true,  it  will  require  several  more  modi- 
fications of  Gen.  Fremont's  proclamation  to  make  the 
Kansas  boys  respect  the  inalienable  right  of  Secession- 
ists to  hold  the  negro  in  bondage.  A  friend  who  has 
just  returned  from  Lane's  brigade  informs  me  that 
there  were  150  negroes  with  it,  and  was  told  there  that 
100  had  been  sent  to  Kansas  a  few  days  before.  As 
for  this  command,  it  is  remarkable  that  negro  servants 
are  a  good  deal  more  numerous  than  they  were  when 
we  left  St.  Louis;  and  I  have  not  heard,  as  yet,  of 
Generai  Fremont's  engaging  in  the  business  of  slave- 
catching.  Yesterday  morning  a  Secessionist  came 
into  our  camp,  and  claimed  a  negro  who  is  acting  as 
body  servant  to  Col.  Owen  Lovejoy  of  the  staff — 
which  was  about  as  near  the  climax  of  absurdity  as  it 
is  possible  to  arrive.  Col.  Lovejoy  quietly  advised 
him  to  leave  the  camp  by  the  shortest  possible  road- 
and  the  gentleman  left!  "I  would  return  a  slave- 
certainly  " — remarked  the  Colonel  afterward — "  if  I 
found  auy  man  who  owned  him/' 


SiiNAToit  Baker,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  in  speak- 
ing to  10,000  in  Brooklyn,  last  week,  thus  alluded  to 
brave  Col.  Baker: — 

Alas,  poor  Baker!     lie  was  swifter  than  an  eagle  1^ 
he   was   stronger  than  a  lion  !  and   the  very  soul  of 
bravery  and  manly  daring.     He  spoke  by  my  side  at 
the  Union-square  meeting  in  April,  and  his  words  of 
fiery  and   patriotic  eloquence  yet  ring  upon  my  ear. 
Ami  has  that  noble  heart  ceased  to  throb — that  pulse 
to  play  '<     Has  that  beaming  eye  been  closed  in  death  ? 
Has  that  tongue  of  eloquence  been  silenced  forever? 
Yes,  but  he  has  died  in  the  cause  of  humanity  : 
'  Whether  on  tho  scaffold  high, 
Or  in  tins  army's  van, 
The  fittest  place  for  man  to  die, 
Is,  whore  ho  dies  for  man.' 
Of  foreign  birth,  he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  land 
of  his  adoption.     Let  nalive-born  traitors  contemplate 
the  picture  witli  what  composure  they  can." 


Destroyed  nr  Fire." — "  Great.  Falls,  N.  IT., 
November  -Id.  The  Blanket  Mill,  &c,  of  William  Hill, 
at  North  Berwick,  Maine,  was  destroyed  by  fire  this 
morning.  The  loss  is  S30,000  —  insured,  The  mill 
was  engaged  in  making  blankets  for  the  army." 

So  reads  a  telegram  in  the  daily  papers  of  yester- 
day. Every  day  or  two  announcements  of  a  similar 
character  are  made,  and  in  every  instance  it  13  stated 
that  the  mill  was  engaged  in  making  worker  goods  for 
the  Government,  Craig's  Mill,  in  Philadelphia,  burn- 
ed less  than  a  week  ago,  was  so  engaged,  and  Solm's 
Mill,  in  Manayunk,  partly  destroyed  two  weeks  ago, 
was  similarly  occupied.  And  so  all  over  the  country, 
wherever  a  Mill  or  Works  of  any  kind  are  destroyed 
by  fire,  they  are  engaged  in  "  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment." Can  this  be  accident — fatality — or  is  it  a  pur- 
pose to  cripple  the  arm  of  the  Government  by  those 
who  are  worse  than  the  traitors  who  employ  tliem  ? 
Let  the  parties  interested  look  to  their  Mills,  and  know 
who  they  have  about  them. — Norristown  Free  Press. 


COMPLETE  SUCCESS  OF  THE    NAVAL  EX 

PEDITION— CAPTURE  OF  BEAUFORT  ! 

Three  Steamers  lost  in  the  Gale — The  Rebels  flee,  leaving 

everything  behind — Captured  Cannon,  Flags,  $-c. 

Fortress  Monroe,  Nov.  12.  The  steamer  Bien- 
ville has  just  arrived  at  Old  Point  from  the  great  ex- 
pedition. She  left  Port  Royal  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  brings  cheering  intelligence. 

The  gale  encountered  by  the  fleet  was  very  severe. 
The  Union  and  Osceola  went  ashore  and  were  lost,  as 
previously  reported.  The  Governor  foundered  at  sea, 
but  the  Isaac  T.  Smith  succeeded  in  saving  all  her 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  marines. 

The  fleet  arrived  at  Port  Royal  on  Monday,  the  4th 
instant. 

New  York,  Nov.  13.  The  Tribune  has  a  special 
dispatch  from  Fortress  Monroe,  which  says,  that  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  entire  fleet  formed  in  two 
grand  lines  for  the  fight.  The  Wabash  led,  the  Bien- 
ville flanking  the  movement,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
a  circle,  first  delivering  broadsides  into  Fort  Beaure- 
gard on  the  northwest,  and,  as  the  fleet  came  around, 
raking  Fort  Walker  on  the  southwest. 

Both  forts  responded  vigorously.  The  Pawnee  and 
Mohican  for  the  time  being,  having  got  aground,  were 
considerably  damaged. 

The   bombardment  lasted   between   four   and    five 

hours,  when  the  rebel  flag  on  Fort  Walker  came  down. 

The  rebel  loss  is  supposed  to  be  200.     Gen.  Dayton 

commanded  at  Fort  Walker,  and  Col.  Elliot  at  Fort 

Beauregard. 

The  rebels  retired  across  Skull  Creek  to  a  village, 
25  miles  in  the  interior,  where  it  is  supposed  they  in- 
tend to  make  a  stand.  The  negroes  had  already  be- 
gun to  piflage  and  destroy  Beaufort.  The  white  pop- 
ulation had  lied  to  Charleston  by  small  steamers  by 
an  inside  route.  Gen.  Sherman  has  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  negro  laborers. 

There  was  a  panic  at  Savannah,  and  it  is  believed  its 
capture  would  be  easy.  It  is  understood  lliat.  lieu. 
Sherman  will  improve  the  defences  of  his  position  be- 
fore making  any  forward  movement. 

In  the  forts  there  was  a  large  supply  of  ammunition 
and  stores  of  the  best  description. 

Commander  Dupont  will  immediately  survey  the 
harbor  and  place  buoys  and  erect  lights,  and  the  posi- 
tion will  he  made  a  permanent  base  of  operation. 

Every  one  entered  into  the  fight  with  the  determina- 
tion that  the  forts  should  be  silenced,  though  it  cost 
our  entire  fleet.  The  fleet  stood  within  between  800 
and  1000  feet  of  the  forts,  used  five-second  fuses,  and 
poured  shells  into  them  at  the  rate  of  2000  per  hour. 
Not  a  single  shell  sent  by  the  rebels  burst  in  a  ship. 
The  Wabash  was  struck  several  times,  as  was  most  of 
the  fleet,  but  every  ship  was  in  fighting  condition 
when  the  rebels  took  to  their  heels. 

The  surgeon  of  Fort  Walker  was  killed. 
At  Charleston,  the  next  day,  thirteen  minute  guns 
were  fired,  indicative  of  the  burial  of  a  Brigadier 
General. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  13.    From  an  Officer  arrived  fmm 
Old  Point,  wc  gather  the  following  particulars  : — 
None  of  our  vessels  were  sunk.     Tho  Pawnee  lost 


Our  latest  reports  from  the  enemy  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  give  us  battle.  If  we  do  not 
meet  him  before  the  various  divisions  of  our  army 
unite  (and  they  are  all  rapidly  coming  up),  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  of  fear  for  the  result.  The  slow 
movement  of  our  rear  divisions  is  owing  altogether  to 
their  difficulty  in  obtaining  transportation,  and  that 
difficulty  is  solely  attributable  to  the  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  toward  Gen.  Fremont.  As  long  as  he 
was  merely  neglected,  he  procured  whatever  was  need- 
ed for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  wherever 
he  could  find  it ;  but  since  for  that  inattention  has  been 
substituted  the  injustice  of  impugning  his  integrity, 
destroying  his  credit,  and  tying  his  hands,  he  is  re- 
stricted in  obtaining  the  most  of  his  supplies  to  the 
long  and  devious  ways  of  red  tape.  Still,,  in  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  and.  embarrassments  thrown  in  his 
way,  and  the  outrageous  imputations  which  have  been 
cast  upon  him,  he  goes  straight  forward  in  the  work  to 
which  his  country  called  him,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 

Already  he  has  driven  the  rebels  down  into  one  cor- 
ner of  the  State,  routed  them  where  they  have  met 
his  forces  since  he  took  the  field ;  and  his  column  is 
now  further  South  than  any  other  along  our  whole  line 
between  the  loyal  and  rebel  States.  In  view  of  the 
resources  at  his  command,  he  is  accomplishing  wonders 
in  collecting  and  bringing  forward  his  army,  and  when- 
ever it  all  arrives  here,  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
march  anywhere.  He  is  likely  soon  to  encounter  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  rank  and  file  of  his  army 
lore  and  believe  in  Fremont  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
few  at  a  distance  can  appreciate,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
difficulties,  I  believe  ho  will  drive  the  foe  far  down 
into  the  enemy's  country,  or  scatter  it  hopelessly  to 
the  four  winds.  Let  no  one  suppose  because  he  does 
not  now  turn  aside  to  notice  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  him,  that  they  will  always  remain 
unanswered.  Now,  while  he  is  in  the  field,  within  two 
days'  march  of  the  enemy,  the  country  demands  his 
entire  efforts  and  attention ;  but  I  have  the  most  abid- 
ing faith  that  time  will  develop  the  utter  injustice  of 
the  petty  warfare  waged  upon  him,  disgraceful  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  treasonable  to  our  common 
cause. 

OVATION  TO  GEN.  FREMONT  AT  ST.  LOUTS. 

'  The  removal  of  General  Fremont  has  excited 

wide-spread  indignation.  He  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on 
Friday  from  Springfield.  Immense  crowds  turned 
out  to  meet  him,  and  his  reception  was  a  perfect  ova- 
tion. An  address  of  welcome  was  tendered  to  him, 
to  which  he  made  a  brief  but  felicitous  reply  as  follows  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  your  kind 
and  affectionate — I  may  even  say  affectionate — re- 
ception of  me  moves  my  heart.  It  cheers  ine  and 
strengthens  my  confidence — my  confidence,  already 
somewhat  wavering — in  our  republican  institutions. 
1  felt  all  day,  as  we  passed  through  the  country — I 
feel  emphatically  to-night — that  the  faithful  servant 
of  the  people,  honestly  laboring  in  the  public  cause, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  undeserved,  and  I  feel 
stronger. 

Since  I  left  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  many  accusa- 
tions have  been  rained  upon  my  defenceless  head — 
defenceless;  because  my  haul  mis  I  timet!  to  thr  public  enemy. 
What  I  see  and  hear  to-night,  the  address  you  have 
just  read  to  me,  and  the  approving  multitude  below, 
show  me  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  leaving  my  defence 
with  you.  In  regard  to  the  baser  charges  made  a-. 
gainst  me,  1  will  say  nothing  now.  You  do  not  re- 
quire it;  and  to  speak  of  them  would  jar  upon  the 
generous  feelings  with  which  you  come  here  to-night. 

Others  have  been  already  answered  by  my  brave 
soldiers  at  Springfield  ;  and  others,  of  gross  incompe- 
tency and  a  week  and  aimless  administration, — to  all 

el' these  I  will  adopt  your  address,  and  the  shouts  Of 
the  grand  multitude  assembled  below,  as  my  answer. 
And  for  all  this,  gentlemen,  to  you  and  to  them,  I  re- 
new my  thanks  with  all  my  heart,  which,  to  eight,  is 
roused  to  full  sensibility  by  the  hearty  and  un<|ii;ililU'd 
expression  of  your  confidence  and  approbation,  so  val- 
uable and  grateful  to  me  in  my  actual  position. 

I  shall  soon  have  occasion,  for  I  shall  make  occasion^ 
to  answer  all  the  charges  against  me  more  definitely. 
Until  then,  I  will  rely  upon  this  evening  for  my  de- 
fence." 

ErJfTho  Potomac  is  blockaded,  and  all  communi- 
cation by  water  with  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  is  cut 
oil'!  This  right  under  llie  eves  of  the  Grand  Army  ! 
Meantime  we  are  directed  to  look  away  to  MjJMOUTJ 
for  "  incompetence  "  1 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  chronicles  the 
following  clear  case  of  fraud : — 

;'It  is  related  by  one  of  the  dispatches  from  the 
battle-field  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  that  when  our  brave 
boys  were  trying  to  make  their  way  from  the  trap  into 
which  they  had  been  foolishly  led,  back  across  the 
Potomac,  a  poor  negro  with  a  small  skiff  employed 
himself  the  whole  night  in  ferrying  over  the  fugitives. 
He  succeeded,  in  this  way,  in  saving  the  lives,  or  se- 
curing the  escape  at  least,  of  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred persons.  His  master  was,  all  the  while,  proba- 
bly, on  the  Virginia  shore  trying  to  send  a  Minnie  ball 
into  the  hearts  of  our  men. 

Now,  as  the  '  service  '  of  this  fellow  did  not  belong 
to  himself,  but  his  master,  what  right  had  he  to  lend 
his  labor  to  our  suffering  soldiers?  Was  he  not  de- 
frauding his  owner1?  Will  not  some  of  our  Generals 
insist  upon  'delivering  him  up,'  to  be  properly  pun- 
ished for  so  audacious  a  use  of  his  muscles?  Of 
course,  no  one  will  be  so  insane  as  to  propose  that  he 
should  be  emancipated  for  this  timely  rescue  of  so 
many  loyal  troops.  That  would  be  abolitionism  ;  that 
would  be  confessing  that  negroes  are  men,  and  en- 
titled to  decent  respect." 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Fact,  a  leading  Breck- 
inridge journal,  thus  boldly  declares  its  opinion  touch- 
ing slavery  and  the  war : — 

"This  Government  cannot  conquer  the  rebels  with 
the  same  army  with  which  it  protects  slavery,  and 
none  but  boobies  think  it  can — none  but  traitors  think 
it  ought.  The  best  intention  of  our  Generals  toward 
the  rebel  States  and  their  '  cherished  institution  '  will 
fail  them,  when  they  find  themselves  harassed  in 
front  and  rear  by  the  Slave  Power,  and  then  will 
come  the  'military  necessity'  for  acting  in  the  premi- 
ses, as  General  Fremont  would  have  acted  in  Missouri, 
if  left  to  exercise  his  own  sagacious  judgment.  For 
everything  there  is  a  time  and  a  season,  and  the  rebels 
have  anticipated,  by  their  treason,  an  event  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  postponed  a  hundred  years. 
They  have  raised  an  issue  that  will  result  in  one  of 
two  ways  :  either  slavery  or  the  Union  must  go  to  the 
wall." 

S^3 The  Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Conservative  says  : 
"  Slaves  began  coming  into  camp  as  soon  as  Lane  left 
Westport.  Not  a  day  passes  without  a  practical  ex- 
emplification of  the  lie  '  that  the  slaves  are  contented.' 
A  black  brigade,,  consisting  of  over  150  recent  chat- 
tels, came  out  of  Missouri  oil  Friday  last.  They  are 
well  mounted,  and  have  a  good  supply  train.  Their 
untimely  departure  has  created  no  little  excitement  in 
the  districts  they  are  engaged  in  bleaching  out.  Lane 
continues  to  give  'vouchers'  to  such  owners  as  are 
proved  to  be  Union  men,  stating  that  such  a  slave, 
valued  at  so  much,  was  '  lost  by  the  march  of  my  brig- 
ade.' A  few  days  ago,  the  General  called  claimant  and 
claimed  before  him,  and  asked  the  latter,  '  George,  do 
you  want  to  go  back  with  your  master  ? '  '  No,  Gen'l, 
I  never  goes  hack ; '  and  darkey  was  sent  back  to 
camp,  while  disgusted  'secesh'  went  to  his  farm  a 
madder  and  cheaper  (by  §1000)  man." 

The  Damning  Deed  is  Done  !  Fremont  is  re- 
moved,— deprived  of  his  command  just  upon  the  eve 
of  a  battle.  His  utmost  efforts  were  exerted  to  pre- 
vent his  officers  from  resigning,  and  the  soldiers  from 
laying  down  their  arms  and  leaving  the  field.  Thus 
the  only  energetic  and  efficient  general  we  have  had, 
(judging  from  their  acts,)  is  sacrificed  for  his  love  of 
freedom,  and  opposition  to  human  bondage.  If  the 
people  endure  this,  they  are  only  fit  for  slaves  them- 
selves.— Syracuse.  State  League.  — 

Escape  of  Slaves  to  Philadelphia,  Thirty- 
seven  contraband  negroes  came  to  Philadelphia  during 
Tuesday  night  last,  having  walked  northward  from 
Accomac  county,  on  the  peninsula,  Virginia.  They 
were  supplied  with  money  by  the  Wisconsin  troops. 
Numbers  of  these  people  are  constantly  arriving, 
which  lias  stimulated  a  public  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
the  city  next  week,  to  assist  them, 

Jj^=  After  the  battle  of  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  in 
which  Jeff.  Thompson  was  so  completely  routed  by 
the  Illinois  boys,  a  number  of  the  slain  secesh  found 
on  the  field  were  recognized  as  men  who  had  been  re- 
leased on  parole  not  long  before.  Several  dead  and 
wounded  rebels  were  also  recognized  by  different  per- 
sons as  men  who  had  heretofore  pretended  to  be  strong 
for  the  Union.  They  met  the  fate  their  treachery  and 
treason  richly  merited. — Chicago  Tribune. 

2^=The  Secretary  of  the  War  Department  has 
received  an  official  telegram  concerning  the  battle  at 
Belmont,  Mo.,  which  generally  confirms  the  newspa- 
per statements.  It  says  that  Col.  Biellskie,  of  Gen. 
McClernand's  Staff,  was  killed,  and  among  other  par- 
ticulars, that  the  Federal  forces  fought  all  the  way  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  immediately  under  the  guns 
of  Columbus,  spiked  two  of  the  guns  and  brought 
away  two,  together  with  two  hundred  prisoners.  The 
Federal  loss  is  stated  at  three  hundred,  and  that  of  the 
enemy  much  heavier. 

Paris,  Ky.,  Nov.  12.  The  courier  messenger  with 
dispatches  to  Gen.  Thomas,  reports  two  days  fighting, 
with  a  rebel  loss  of  400  killed,  and  2000  prisoners. 
The  Union  loss  is  small.  Generals  Williams  and 
Howe  were  captured  in  the  battle  by  General  Nelson. 
This  is  trustworthy. 

g^="  The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  6th  inst.  says  : 
"Major  Josephs,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  mount- 
ed men  of  Gamble's  militia,  left  St.  Joseph  on  Thurs- 
day, the  31st  ult.f  for  Platte  County,  having  learned 
that  there  was  a  body  of  400  rebels  encamped  in  that 
county.  He  had  five  skirmishes  and  one  battle  at 
Bear  Creek,  on  the  2d,  that  lasted  one  hour  and  a  half, 
in  which  he  killed  50  or  00  rebels,  and  took  15  prison- 
ers, many  horses,  camp  equipage,  &c.  Major  Josephs 
had  only  six  men  wounded,  all  slightly. 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  rebels  fought  very  bravely  and 
desperately,  and  though  vigorously  pursued,  continued 
to  turn  and  fire.  The  command  returned  to  St.  Jo- 
seph's on  Saturday  in  high  spirits." 


THE    TWENTY     EIO.HTII 

NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The  time  for  the  Annual  Sudscription  Anniver- 
sary again  draws  nigh,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure,  as  the  means  of  meeting  familiar,  friendly 
faces,  and  listening  to  earnest  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Some  say  that  other  agencies  are 
now  in  such  active  operation,  that  "the  old  Abolition* 
ists,"  as  they  are  called,  can  well  afford  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  while  others  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion.  We  cannot  view  the  subject  in  this  light. 
Our  mission  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Through  many  and  strange  changes,  we  have 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced  toward  its  fulfilment; 
but  there  are  many  indications  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  in  a  state  to  be  safely  left  to  other  hands.  We 
have  been,  and  we  must  still  be,  a  fire  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  of  public  opinion.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  the  fire  was  kindled  with  generous  zeal, 
and  year  after  year  it  has  been  fed  with  untiring  in- 
dustry and  patience.  Not  all  the  cold  water  that  poli- 
ticians, merchants,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  could 
throw  upon  it  has  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  flame,  or 
even  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  moral  ther- 
mometer can  never  again  fall  to  the  old  freezing  point. 
In  view  of  this,  we  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  But 
who  that  observes  passing  events,  and  reflects  upon 
their  indications,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fire  is  no  longer  needed  ? 

It  is  true  that  blood  and  treasure  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  put  down  a  most  wicked  and  sanguinary  re- 
bellion, the  proclaimed  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  SLAVERY.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  manifests,  in  every  possible  way,  a 
vigilant  carefulness  to  protect  the  claims  of  Slavery, 
and  politicians  are  continually  announcing  that  the 
war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  war. 
There  are  now  very  few  slaveholders  who  condescend 
to  profess  allegiance  to  the  government ;  yet,  small  as 
is  the  remnant  of  that  powerful  and  unprincipled  oli- 
garchy, they  still  appear  to  govern  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  The  honest  expression  of  THE  PEOPLE'S 
wishes  is  required  to  he  suppressed,  lest  the  utterance 
should  prove  offensive  to  tin's  arrogant  minority,  so 
long  accustomed  to  rule  the  majority.  The  people  are 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  their  country.  If  the 
polar  star  of  a  great  idea  were  presented  to  them,  they 
would  follow  it  with  eager  courage  through  suffering 
and  death.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  politicians 
to  create  a  fog  so  dense  that  neither  star  nor  sUnlight 
shall  glimmer  through  it  to  guide  the  millions,  who 
are  longing  to  be  led  in  the  right  direction. 

Is  this  a  time  to  let  the  sacred  fire  smoulder  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  watch  it 
with  vigilance,  and  feed  it  with  untiring  activity. 

We,  Abolitionists,  still  have  unwavering  faith  that 
"  a  straight  line  is  always  the  shortest,  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  mathematics."  Politicians  are  aIways-ift-~~ 
need  of  being  convinced  of  this  obvious  truth;  and 
they  arc  peculiarly  in  need  of  it  now.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  to  work  for  the  good  old  cause  in  every  way 
that  is  consistent  with  our  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. Let  us  meet  together,  that  our  hearts  may  be 
cheered  and  our  hands  strengthened  for  whatsoever 
work  the  God  of  the  oppressed  may  call  upon  us  to  do. 

All  those  who  have  faith  in  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, all  who  believe  that  the  effect  of  righteousness 
would  he  peace  and  security  for  our  unhappy  country, 
are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  meet  us  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  in  Boston,  in  January  next. 
[Particulars  hereafter.] 

Contributions,  and  expressions  of  sympathy,  from 
friends  at  home  or  abroad,  in  person  or  by  letter,  will 
be  most  thankfully  received ;  for  we  have  great  need 
of  both  at  this  most  momentous  and  trying  crisis. 


L.  Maria  Child, 
Mary  May, 
Louisa  Loring, 
Henrietta  Sargent, 
Sarah  Russell  May, 
Helen  Eliza  Garrison, 
Anna  SJiaw  Greene, 
Sarah  Blake  Shaw, 
Caroline  Thayer, 
Abby  Kelley  Foster, 
Lydia  D.  Parker, 
Augusta  G.  King, 
Mattie  Griffith, 
-  -—M&ci}.jTackson, 
Evelina  A.  Smth, . 
Caroline  M.  Severance,~A-&bffJ~s 
Elizabeth  Gay. 


Mary  WiUey, 
A  nn  Rebecca  Bramhall, 
Sarah  P.  Remond, 
Mary  E.  Stearns, 
Sarah  J.  NoweU, 
Elizabeth  Von   '.  -^  ■ 
Anne  Langdon  A'^er, 
Eliza  Apiltorp, 
Sarah  Cowing, 
Sarah  H.  Soulhwich, 
Mary  Elizabeth.  Sargent, 
Sarah  C.  Atkinson, 
Abby  Francis, 
Mary  Jane  Parkmanf 
Georgina  Otis, 

enson, 


g^=*  FRATERNITY  LECTURES.  =*C£ 

FOURTH    SERIES.  .    .    ^ 

The  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  respectfully  in- 
ormed  that  the  Fourth  Series  of  FRATERNITY  LEC- 
TURES continue  weekly  at  Tresiont  Temple. 

The  lecture  on  Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  19,  will  be   by 

WILLIAM  R.  ALGER. 
To  be  followed  on  successive  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  by 
Lectures  from  the  following  gentlemen  :— 

November  2G— HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
December  3— FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 
"       10— DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON. 
"       17— EDWIN  H.  CHAPIN. 
"       24— EZRA  a.  HEiTWOOD. 
"      31— AVILLIAM  S.  STUDLEY. 
January  7— WENDELL   PHILLIPS. 
Doors  to  be  opened  at  6  1-2  o'clock.     Lectures  to  com- 
mence at  7  1-2  o'clock,  precisely. 


jj^=*  The  editor  of  the  Wheeling  News,  writing  from 
Churlestown,  Va.,  Oct.  15th,  says  : — 

"The  prisoners  recently  released  by  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Roanoke,  and  now  here,  narrate  most  disgusts 
ing  details  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  brutally 
treated  by  those  who  arrested  and  guarded  them. 
They  averaged  two  meals  of  rice,  coffee,  half-cooked 
corn,  and  cold  cabbage  and  water  in  six  hours,  and 
then  fasting  for  the  remaining  eighteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  And  iu  several  cases  old  and  inoffen- 
sive men  were  knocked  down  and  jumped  upon.  Al- 
most everywhere  they  were  advertised  as  d — d  blue 

bellied  Abolitionists  and  Yankee  sons  of ,  and  the 

people  invited  out  of  their  houses  to  look  at  them  as 
beasts  of  show." 


Disastrous  Gale.  Hardly  so  violent  a  gale  has 
been  known,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  for  the  hist 
forty  years,  as  took  place  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
2d  and  3d  inst.  It  swept  the  seaboard  with  great 
power  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Eastport,  doing  nu  im- 
mense amount  of  damage,  mid  attended  with  many  se- 
rious disasters. 

The  most  melancholy  marine  disaster  was  the 
wreck  of  the  ship  Mftritana,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Cap- 
tain G.  W.  Williams,  which  struck  on  Egg  Week,  about 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  Boston  Light,  [off  Hull,  not 
the  one  near  Nahant.)  At  aboui  six  o'clock,  a  boat, 
wiih  live  seamen,  endeavored  to  get  a  line  to  the  shore 
to  eave  the  Uvea  of  those  on  board,  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful, they  were  called  hack,  The  shin  held  togeth- 
er until  seven  o'clock,  when  she  parted  umid  ships, 
and  the  Captain  fell  into  the  open  chasm,  ;tml  w;is  in- 
stantly killed  by  a  falling  beam.  His  body  was  gel  up 
en  deokj  "lieu  llie  vessel  be;::tii  to  go.  to  pieivs  fttst, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  tier  fragments  were  Boating 
Inwards  the  shore.  Thirteen  persons,  who  were  on 
Hie  after  part  of  the  vessel,  succeeded  in  getting  ashore, 

some  on  the  noon  deck,  and  some  by  swimming,  bul 
those  forward,  numbering  twenty  four  persona,  wore 
all  lost.     .Nearly  all  Ihe  bodies  have  been  recover,,!. 


^F  A.  T.  FOSS  will  speak  iu 
Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
New  Market,     " 
Iinxton,    Me., 
1'urtlaiid,     " 


18, 


Sunday,  Nov.  17, 
Mouday, 
Thursday, 
Sunday, 


TERMS  REDUCED, 

AT  the  Round  Hill  Water-Curo  iu  Northampton,  Mass., 
to  $7  and  §10  per  week.     Open  Summer  and  Winter, 

Da.  Halstgd's  success  in  the  treatment  of  Woman's- 
diseases  is  well  known.  The  euro  is  speedy  and  reliable. 
Those  brought  on  beds,  even,  are  soon  enabled  to  walk.. 
Over  four  hundred  eases  of  spinal  diseases,  paralysis  and 
loss  of  the  uso  of  limbs  have  been  restored  ;  and  mime, 
rous  cures  have  been  made  of  various  stubborn  difficulties 
which  had  lingered  without  help  for  years.  For  the  suc- 
cess in  treating  more  ordinary  complaints,  and  the  great 
favor  given  the  Turkish  Chemical  and  other  Baths,  see  cir- 
cular sent  gratis. 

Needing  a  little  change,  and  desirous  tu  confer  as  well 
as  to  receive  benefit,  Dr.  II.  will  make  a  few  professional 
visits,  travelling  expenses  being  paid,  without  charge. 

Northampton,  Oct.  80. 


Woman's  Rights  under  the  Law. 

THREE   Lectures    delivered  in  Boston,  January,  1861, 
by  Mrs.  C.  U.  Dall. 

I.  The  Oriental  Estimate  and  tho  Freueh  Law. 

II.  The  English  Common  Law. 

III.  The  United  rft:ites  Law,  and  some   Thoughts  on  Hu- 
man Kiglits. 

lOnm.,  cloth.  Oil  ets. 
Published  by  WALKKl!,  WISE  A  CO., 

2 -Li  Washington  street,  Boston. 
Uniform  with 

Woman's  Right  to  Labor,  C3  ets. 
Prai'tical   Illustrations  of  tlie  same.  63  ets. 
Historical  Pictures  lieteuelied.  $1.00. 
All  of  which  are  sent  frr,  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Oct.  ^;<— litis. 


Diseases   of  Women  and  Children, 


WM. 

Mks. 


SYMINGTON  BROWN,  M.  IX,  and 
MARGARET  B,  BROWN,  Awmkvmi 


HAVE  opened  an  office    at    '-'?-(     Washington    Street, 
Boston,  and  will  devote  special   attention   to    the 
treatment,  of  the  above  diser.sos. 
Offloo  Soars,  from  10,  a.  m..  u<  4,  p  k. 
Boston,  Oct.  -I.  1861.  3m 


rill  IE  most,  able  :»nl  hrillianl  book,  called  forth    by  tho 
i_    present  struggle,  is 

THE   REJECTED    STONE: 
Or,  Insnrrootiou  vs.  Eesurrection  in  America. 

By  iv  Niltivo  Of   Virginia,      l'.'mo.,  flexible   covers— .'>«  ct». 
I'lit'li-lu'ii,  and  sent  free  bv  mail,  on  (wwlul  of  .lie  price. 
by  mm  KSR,  YYl-K  a  QO., 

■     Wis  US  Washington  street,  Bostou. 
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THE     LIBEEATOE 


ISTOVEMIMiin  15. 


tf  1 1  tv . 


For  the  Liberator. 

IS    THERE    HOPE? 

When  T  ponder  in  scoret  commimiou 

With  my  oonsoienoe  tiuit  pleads  for  the  right, 

I  ask  not,  is  there  hojjj^frr  tho  ■*  Union," 
That  hath  trampled  on  man  iu  its  might! 

Ah,  no  !  let  the  Union  perish. 

If  it  serves  hut  to  rivet  the  chain  : 
If  the  hopes  that  Hjunntiity  cherish 

Must  boar  disappofntmcut  again  ! 
After  all  War's  confusion  and  terror, 

Oh  Ciod  !  must  the  slave  suffer  long  ? 
Shall  tho  Truth  never  triumph  o'er  Error  ? 

Shall  the  Eight  never  triumph  o'er  Wrong? 

Is  there  hope  for  a  brother,  oqw  ploading 

The  wreck  of  his  manhooWfr  save  ? 
Is  there  hope  for  the  soourged  and  the  bleeding? 
Is  there  hope  for  tho  doivu- trodden  slave  ? 

Richard  Hinchclifpe, 
Andover,  Mass.,  Nov.  6- 


LINES  OH  A  PICTURE. 

Yes,  there  he  is — just  where  the  glorious  boy 

Touches  the  top  of  manhood's  earliest  prime, 
Tet  we  see  more  than  youth's  exuberant  joy  ; 

Here's  the  awakening  spirit  of  the  time. 
Not  seventy-six,  but  sixty-one — to  be 
The  birth-plaee  of  a  higher  chivalry 
Than  those  first  days  when  Freedom's  clarion  bold 
Aroused  the  Western  world,  and  shook  the  Old- 
Look  at  the  promise,  in  those  youthful  eyes, 
Of  thoughtful  daring,  and  of  high  emprize! 
How  grand  !    As  if  it  were  some  prophet's  scroll, 
That  face  unseals  the  volume  of  the  soul. 
But  what  is  beat — the  future  here  we  read 
By  the  strong  light  of  valor's  maiden  deed. 
That  eye  hath  seen  the  battle's  fearful  strife — 
The  fiery  baptism  of  the  warrior's  life — 
The  crimson  field  of  glory's  agony, 
Th'  heroic  strife,  the  maddening  extacy  ; 
The  bloody  moil,  for  loyal  rights  begun, 
Beneath  the  sweetness  of  a  Sabbath  sun. 
Ah  !  who  tho  surging  of  the  soul  can  tell, 
When  dead  and  wounded  comrades  round  thee  fell? 
Thou  who  didst  follow  with  a  heart  so  bravo, 
^y  only  thought  was  victory  or  a  grave.     ' 
Oh,  reverence  the  Hand  that  turned  away 
The  messengers  of  death  from  thee  that  day; 
Give  Him  th'  imperilled  heart. that  would  have  died, 
Had  He  not  borne  thee  o'er  the  battle's  tide. 

Our  cause  asks  purest  light  from  Christian  men, 
To  pierce  the  tenfold  night  round  Slavery's  den  ; 
The  very  flashing  of  whose  sword  should  be 
The  day-spring  of  a  perfect  liberty  ; 
_And  in  its  riving  force  the  battle's  thunder 
Live  freedom  from  dead  slavery  should  sunder: 
No  carnal  weapons  these — serenely  bold, 
Mighty  through  God  to  take  the  giant's  hold. 
Oh  !  when  the  flowering  sod  blooms  over  me. 
May  the  dear  lad,  whose  semblance  here  I  see, 
Bipened  in  form  and  soul  to  manly  grace, 
Redeem  the  early  promise  of  that  face  ; 
Worthy  in  life's  best  conflict  to  engage, 
And  lead  th'  advancing  spirit  of  tho  age  ! 
Newport,  R.  I.  S.  L.  L. 


■ 


From  Chamber's  Journal. 

COMING    HOME. 

0,  brothers  and  sisters,  growing  old, 

Do  you  all  remember  yet 
That  hour,  in  the  shade  of  the  rustling  trees, 

Where  once  in  our  household  met? 

Do  you  know  how  we  used  to  come  from  school, 
Through  the  summer's  pleasant  heat,    t 

With  the  yellow  fennel's  golden  dust 
On  our  tired  little  feet  ? 

And  ho  o    od, 

■  ■       . 

■,  Koodsto  gather  flowers, 
And  In  the  fields  to  play — 
Till  warned  by  the  deep'ning  shadows'  fall, 

That  told  of  the  coming  night, 
We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  last,  long  hill, 

And  saw  our  home  in  sight  ? 
And,  brothers  and  sister?,  older  now 

Than  she  --.' 
p.   -      i  ■■;■:■         '    !oving-fae», 

. .  Sour ? 
l    of  time, 
i  low ; 
hid  from  us, 

n.ive  come  to  life's  last  hill, 

From  wbich  our  weary  eyes 
Can  almost  look  on  that  home  that  shines 

Eternal  in  the  skies. 
So,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  go, 

Still  let  us  move  as  one, 
Always  together  keeping  step, 

Till  the  march  of  life  is  done  ! 

For  that  mother,  who  waited  for  ns  here, 

Wearing  a  smile  so  sweet, 
Now  watts  on  the  hills  of  paradise 

For  her  children's  coming  feet '. 

PtKEBE  Caby. 


THE  HEART'S    GUESTS. 

When  age  Las  cast  its  shadows 

O'er  life's  declining  way, 
And  the  eyening  twilight  gathers 

Round  our  departing  day — 
Then  we  shall  sit  and  ponder 

On  the  dim  and  shadowy  past  ; 
Within  the  heart's  still  ehamfeer 

The  guests  will  gather  fast. 

The  friends  in  youth  we  cherished 

Shall  come  to  us  once  more, 
Again  to  hold  communion 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 
They  may  be  stern  and  sombre1, 

Tbey  may  be  young  and  fair, 
But  the  heart  will  have  its  chamber. 

The  gaests  shall  gather  there. 

Hon  shall  it  be,  my  sisters  ? 

Who,  then,  shall  be  our  guests? 
How  shall  it  be,  my  brothers. 

When  life's  shadow  on  us  rests'? 
Shall  we  not,  'roidst  tho  silence, 

In  accents  soft  and  low, 
Then  hear  familiar  voices, 

And  words  of  long  ago  ? 
Shall  we  not  see  dear  faces 

Sweet  smiling  as  of  old. 
Till  the  mists  of  that  still  chamber 

Are  sunset  clouds  of  gold,— 
When  age  has  east  its  shadows 

O'er  life's  declining  way, 
And  the  evening  twilight  gathers 

Round  our  departing  day  ? 

THE  FUGITIVE-SLAVE  LAW, 

BT   WILLIAM    B.   FOWLE. 

Restore  tho  Fugitive  !    Ay,  when 
The  Son  of  God  descends  again, 
And  bids  mo  never  more  to  do 
As  I  would  fain  be  done  unto. 

Restore  tho  Fugitive  !     I  will 
When  God's  own  voice  in  man  is  still, 
And  wrong  is  right  by  God's  decree, 
And  light  and  air  no  longer  free, 

Restore  the  Fugitive  !    No,  ne'er 
While  I've  a  home,  a  shelter,  where 
The  persecuted  one  may  bide, 
Castle  or  grave,  and  side  by  side. 

Hcstore  the  Fugitive  !     The  law 
Is  like  the  cords  that  Samson  wore, 
And  nature,  were  each   thread  a  chairjj 
Would  snap  a  thousand  such  in  twain. 


WHO    AEE    THE    INFIDELS?    No.  I. 

B-j  the  late  Re».  J.  P.  Fmenden,  of  S.  Bridg*  ton,  .1/,:. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  word,  ns  applied  to  men  in 
these  latter  days,  is  mure  grossly  perverted  than  is 
the  word  "  infidel."  It  is  generally  considered  a  term 
of  reproach,  and  is  therefore  frequently  used  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring-  or  destroying  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Let 
any  one  be  openly  acccused  of  infidelity,  and  the  pub- 
lic do  not  stop  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  accusa- 
tion; or  whether  it  is  well-founded  or  not;  or  by  what 
motives,  or  with  what  designs,  those  who  make  it  are 
actuated.  Without  hesitation  they  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  accused  is  a  scoffer  ut  all  religion,  is  a  person 
of  had  principles  and  bad  morals,  anil  .-should  be  shun- 
ned as  an  enemy  of  his  race  and  a  dangerous  mem- 
ber of  society.  They  consider  it  wicked  to  give  him 
even  a  hearing  in  explanation  of  his  sentiments,  or  of 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  embrace  them. 
He  is  prejudged  and  condemned  upon  a  mere  rumor, 
and  often  a  calumnious  one.  If  the  public  are  rightly 
informed  in  respect  to  the  reckless  and  improper  man- 
ner in  which  the  charge  of  infidelity  is  often  brought 
against  some  of  the  most  self-denying  philanthropists 
and  reformers,  and  most  estimable  men  and  women  in 
the  country,  it  would  cease  to  be,  in  their  estimation, 
a  term  of  reproach  ;  but  they  would  rather  consider  it 
as  greatly  to  their  credit  that  they  are  infidel  to  some 
of  the  unscriptural  opinions  and  sinful  practices  which 
have  gained  a  fearful  and  wide-spread  currency  in  the 
church  and  the  nation. 

Let  us  see,  for  a  moment,  how  the  word  infidel  Is 
extensively  used  and  applied,  and  what  alone,  in  truth, 
is  meant  by  it,  as  thus  used  and  applied.  Mohammc- 
dons  call  Christians  infidels,  because  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  in  Mohammed  as 
the  prophet  of  God  ;  in  the  Koran  as  an  inspired  book ; 
or  in  the  rites  of  Mohammedanism  as  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will.  Christians  call  Mohammedans 
infidels,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  only  Savior,  in  our  Bible  as  a  revelation  from 
Heaven,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  morals ; 
and  in  the  rites  and  practices  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  term  infidel  is  applied  by  Catholics  to  Protestants, 
because  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Pope  as  God's  vice- 
gerent upon  earth  ;  in  the  Catholic  church  as  the  true 
and  only  church  of  Christ,  without  the  pale  of  which, 
salvation  for  any  one  is  impossible.  And  Protestants 
apply  it  to  the  Catholics,  because  they  exalt  the  Pope 
into  the  place  of  the  Savior,  pervert  the  Scriptures, 
and  are  guilty  of  the  most  gross  superstitions  and 
idolatries.  And  various  Protestant  sects  accuse  each 
other  of  infidelity,  because  one  differs  from  another  in 
its  views  of  the  character  of  God  and  the  Savior, 
and  of  the  Bible  and  its  teachings.  Thus  Orthodox 
Christians  often  call  Universalists  and  Unitarians  infi- 
dels, because  the  former  believe  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  and 
the  latter  deny  that  they  teach  the  doctrines  of  total 
depravity,  the  trinity,  the  supreme  divinity  and  vica- 
rious atonement  of  our  Savior,  and  the  personality  and 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  there  is  doubtless 
among  evangelical  Christians  a  great  discrepancy  in 
their  views  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  church  and  min- 
istry as  at  present  constituted,  and  in  respect  to  many 
other  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  Some  be- 
lieve in  what  is  called  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  ;  that  every  sentence,  word,  syllable  and  letter, 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revela- 
tion, is  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Others  do  not 
so  believe.  Some  hold  that  the  Christian  takes  the 
place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  by  Divine  appointment. 
Others  dissent  from  this  opinion.  Some  maintain 
that  the  evangelical  ministry,  and  church  in  its  various 
branches,  are  institutions  of  God,  and,  as  such,  ought 
to  be  respected  and  reverenced.  Others  do  not  so  re- 
gard them.  And  if  these  evangelical  Christians  were 
as  liberal  in  applying  the  term  infidel  to  each  other  on 
account  of  differences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  as  they  are  in  applying  it  to  those 
who  dissent  from  their  creed,  infidels  in  great  num- 
bers would  every  where  be  found  in  their  own  ranks. 
Indeed,  if  the  word,  as  now  generally  used,  is- proper- 
ly applied,  I  see  not  how  any  mortal  in  all  Christen- 
dom o&n  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  an 
infidel ;  for  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  on  examina- 
tion, there  can  he  found  any  two  persons  whose  views 
exactly  coincide  in  every  particular  in  regard  to  God 
and  the  Savior,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  Sab- 
bath, or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
revelation.  If  two  such  persons  are  nowhere  to  he 
found,  then  each  one  must  be,  in  respect  to  some 
points  of  religious  faith,  an  unbeliever,  in  regard  to 
which  the  other  is  a  believer,  and  each  one  is,  there- 
fore, in  reference  to  the  other,  an  infidel.  As  the  word 
infidel  is  now  commonly  used,  all  that  can  be  meant 
by  it,  in  truth,  is,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied 
is  an  unbeliever  in  respect  to  some  of  the  dogmas  which 
are  generally  held  by  those  who  are  denominated 
evangelical  Christians.  He  does  not  believe  as  they 
profess  to  believe,  it  may  be,  in  reference  to  the  plen- 
ary inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
some  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  revelation,  and  the 
divine  institution  of  the  ministry  and  church  as  tbey 
now  exist  in  the  world.  They  will  not  pretend  that 
the  accused  person  is  a  "pagan"  and  a  "miscreant," 
{two  of  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  defini- 
tion of  an  infidel,)  although,  for  the  purpose  of  blasting 
his  reputation  and  destroying  his  influence,  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  public,  who  do  not  know  him,  be- 
.  Heve  him  to  be  both.  They  will  not  say  that  he  is 
"  one  who  rejects  all  revealed  religion,"  "  one  who  re- 
jects  Christianity,"  for  such  an  accusation  could  be 
easily  shown  to  be  untrue.  All,  therefore,  that  can, 
in  truth,  be  meant  by  the  accusation,  is,  that  the  accus- 
ed person  does  not  subscribe  to  all  the  articles  of  the 
creeds  of  Orthodox  Christians.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
loose  way  in  which  the  term  infidel  is  applied,  I  will 
adduce  one  or  two  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  charge  of  infidelity  is  preferred  against  Mr.  Gar- 
rison. How  many  soever  woes  may  be  denounced 
against  this  much-abused  man,  there  is  one,  mention- 
ed by  our  Savior  to  his  disciples,  which  he  certainly 
will  escape— the  woe  of  having  all  men  speak  well  of  him. 
For  years,  not  only  secular,  but  religious  papers, 
under  the  direction  of  evangelical  ministers,  have 
persisted  in  iterating  and  reiterating  the  cry  of  Ben- 
nett's Herald,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  the  New 
York  Observer,  that  Mr.  Garrison  is  an  infidel,  without 
having  the  frankness  and  honesty  of  informing  the 
public  in  what  his  infidelity  consists,  or  attempting  to 
prove,  from  what  he  has  said,  the  truth  of  the  accu- 
sation. Not  long  ago,  in  an  editorial  of  the  Indepen- 
dent, he  was  pronounced  "an  infidel  of  the  most  de- 
graded class."  Recently,  in  an  editorial  of  the  Maine 
Evangelist,  the  writer  says,  "That  Mr.  Garrison  has 
for  years  openly  denied  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible,  is  abundantly  evident  from  his  own  writinj 
He  does  not  quote  a  word  from  the  writings  of  the 
man  whom  he  thus  accuses  in  proof  of  the  accusa- 
tion; but  simply  makes  it  in  sweeping  ami  positive 
language,  and  sets  it  in  motion  to  do  whatever  mis- 
chief it  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  The  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  charge  is  broad  and  unequivocal, 
If  it  be  true,  and  "  abundantly  evident  from  his  own 
writings,"  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  his  ac- 
cuser to  have  established  it  beyond  controversy,  by  a 
few  fair  quotations  from  these  writings.  This,  how 
ever,  he  has  not  done.  There  is  no  proof  of  the 
charge  but  his  own  positive  assertion.  I  ask  the  pri 
vilcge  of  mentioning  a  few  things  in  reference  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  Orthodox  ministers  and  church 
es  of  this  country,  in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Garrison  ,'■ 
an  infidel ;  and  also  a  few  other  things,  in  respect  to 
which  he  is  not.  an  infidel. 

Having  been  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Ziiltertttor  for 
twenty  years,  perhaps  I  have  had  as  good  an  Opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  Editor's  religious  sentiments  as 
those  "■  ho  have  relied  on  common  rumor  in  forming 
their  opinions  concerning  them. 


The  idea  of  property  in  man  is  the  end  of  tho  chain 
about  our  own  necks.     It  drags  us  into  the  support  of 
the  cursed    thing  we  loathe.     It  is  the   hit  in  our 
mouth.     By  it  the  slaveholder  rides  us  over  the  great 
self-evident  truth  on  winch  our  nationality  is  profes- 
sedly  based.     Why  is   the  chain  so  tougli  that  a  mil- 
lion of  men  to-day  in   the    field   of  red-hot  civil    war 
make  no  impression   upon  it  1     Not  that  we  do,  not 
know  that  all  men  are  created  equal — not  that  we  do 
not  know  that  every  man  has  an  inalienable   right   to 
liberty— not   that    the   slaveholder   denies    this,   and 
claims  tho  right  of  property  in  man, — but  that  we  ad- 
mit that  claim.     This  fatal,  pernicious  admission  is  the 
kernel  out  of  which  all  this  national  paralysis  springs. 
For,  why  do  we  not  strike  at  once  at  this  great  iniqui- 
ty that  now  festers  into  all  our  national   ills  ?     Simply 
because  we  are  appalled  at  the  idea  of  destroying  this 
"  property."  So  we — Abolitionists — talk  of  "  Compen- 
sation."    Compensation  tor  what?     What  do  we  pro- 
pose to  take  away  from  anybody?    Not  real  proper- 
ty :  and  sham   property  is  no  property.     Compensa- 
tion  implies    property.     What    is    property  ?     That 
which  is  rightfully  appropriated,  rightfully  possessed. 
This  implies  both  a  possessor  and  the  thing  possess- 
ed,    A    law  causes  such  a  distinction   that  the    two 
could  never  be  convertible  without    completely    de- 
stroying   the  grounds   of    existence    for    both.     If, 
therefore,  slavery  exists,  property  has  no  legitimacy, 
and  any  man  may  be  deprived  of  possessors  hip.  If 
very  does  not  exist,  then  who  is  to  be  deprived  of 
anything    by  practically  asserting    tho  great  truth  ? 
But,  A's  grandfather  kidnapped  B's  grandmother, 
and  her  children,  with  their  descendants,  have  come 
down  to  B's  family.     How  ?   By  a  perpetuation  of  the 
robbery,  by  a  continuation  of  the  force  and  violence, 
by  kidnapping  every  new-born  babe,  and   plundering 
every  day's  toil ;   and  now,  because  this    piratical 
system  has  been  so  kept  up  for  three  generations,  and 
A's  family  fancy  themselves  to  have  rightfully  inher- 
ited the  plunder,  and  the  right  to  continue  plundering, 
we  are  going  to  admit  their  monstrous  claim,  are  we  ? 
If  not,   what   mean   we    by    "  remuneration  "  ?     B's 
family  have  been  robbed  and  plundered  in  three   gen- 
erations, and  now  we  propose  to  simply  say  to  the 
perpetrator    of   this,  "Hands  off!     B's    family  must 
henceforth,  be  as  they  have  a  right  to  be,   equal  to 
but,    since  you  conscientiously    believe  you 
right  to  continue  plundering  them,  we  will  not 
only  protect  you  in  holding  all  you  and  your  ancestors 
have  taken  from  them,  but  we  will  settle  upon  you  an 
annuity   as  compensation   for  being   deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  continuing  this  robbery  ;   and  we  will  tax 
ourselves   with  B's  family,  whom  we  will  turn   out 
naked,  to  pay  you  these  annual  instalments." 
When  Dick  Smith  steals  a  horse,  "and  sells  him  to 
i    honest   man,    the    "owner"  takes  L his  property 
here  he  finds  it,  no  matter  how  many  honest  hands 
it  has  passed  through,   or  who  honestly  thinks  he 
ight  to  it.     Nor  is  "  remuneration  "  thought  of. 
But,  here  a  man  is  stolen,  and   nobody   is   honest  in 
purchasing   him;   for  the   truth   is  self-evident,  that 
an  inalienable  right  to  himself,  and  can  never 
be  property,  except  by  robbery — and  now  shall  the 
alion,  whose  first  Declaration  asserted  this  inaliena- 
ble right,   "remunerate"  the  thief  who  claims  him, 
hen  it  restores   him  to  himself?     The   man  stolen 
has  been  wronged,  been  plundered  of  all  the  proceeds 
of  his  labor  for  many  years,  perhaps  for  several  gen- 
erations— for  each  is  an  heir  to  the  proceeds  of  his  an- 
cestors' labors.     These  proceeds  make  up  the  proper- 
ty of  the  present  actual  robber.     Now  is  this   injured 
man  to  be  simply  turned  out  naked,  robbed,  abused, 
degraded,  with  no  thought  of  ever  restoring   to  him 
that  which  has  been  plundered  from  him,  while  the 
plunderer  is  to  be  "compensated"  for  the  loss  of  his 
victim  ?     Shame  !  shame  on  the  nation  that  does  this  1 
Suppose  our  courts  say  to  a  gang  of  burglars,  "  You 
have  lived  by  this  business,  which  you  came  into 
legitimately  by  inheritance,  and  you  have    accumu- 
lated a  handsome  property ;    but  we  think  your  vic- 
tims have   a  right  to  protection,  and  we  -shall   take 
them  from  you  ;  but,  seeing  that  yon  conscientiously 
follow  this  business — have  no  other  means  of  living — 
we  will  not  only  allow  you  to  carry  off'  and  hold  this 
plunder  which  A,  B  &  Co.,  your  ■viutirns,  identify  as 
theirs,  but  we    will  remunerate    you    for  being   de- 
prived of  this  great  source  of  livelihood."     Were  my 
brother  captured  by  a  savage  tribe,  or  by  any  hand  of 
kidnappers,  I  should   be  justified  in  buying  bis  free- 
dom on  the  sole  ground  that  this  would  be   my  only 
means  of  recovering  him,   and   I  should  in  that  ease 
make  no  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  property  in 
man,  or  of  the  right  to   bold  him   captive.     It  would 
be  a  case   of  duress  where  the  act  of  the   parties  un- 
der restraint  could  not  be  considered    as  acknowl- 
edging anything.     But  in  this  case  of  American  sla- 
very, the  party  whose  action  we  are  now  considering 
is  the  strong,  the  free,  the  all-potent  party — and  any 
act,  while  it  is  such,  must  be  considered  voluntary, 
If  it  "  remunerates  "  the  slaveholder,  it  acknowledges, 
necessarily  acknowledges,   the  "right  of  property 
man,"  for  it  "remunerates"  in  consideration  of  taking 
away    this    property.      This   "  right    of  property   in 
man  "  was  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  dared 
not  admit   into  the    instrument.     It   is  an  act  which 
will  forever  tell  against  the  integrity  of  the  nation, 
and   almost  infinitely  demoralize  us.     We  must 
allow  it  for   the  world;  we  can  suffer  the  destruction 
of  all  property,  and  pour  out  our  blood  to  any  extent; 
but  this  more  than  sacrifice,  this  final  and  most  blas- 
phemous blow  at  the  sacred  rights  of  man,   no  policy 
can  justify,  no  immediate  well-being  can  compensate 
for  it.     Rather  let  us  all  go  into  slavery,  or  die  nobly 
in  tho  cause  of  truth  and  liberty. 

J.  H.  FOWLER 


A    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Editor  of  the  Liberator : 

Dear  Sir — In  the  early  stages  of  the  Anti-Slave- 
ry cause,  away  up  here  in  Vermont,  we  had  many 
whitewashed  clerical  hypocrites,  who  refused  to  gv 
an  anti-slavery  notice  on  the  Sabbath,  because  "  there 
are  six  days  in  which  men  ought  to  work  "  ;  and  the 
grinding  under  the  iron  heel  of  slavery  of  a  few  mil 
lions  of  heathen,  in  our  own  country,  was  a  matter  of 
too  little  importance  to  disturb  the  worshippers, 
many  of  whom,  like  themselves,  might  be  suspect- 
ed of  abolition  taint  at  the  mere  mention  of  slavery; 
while,  on  the  same  day,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  beg- 
ging a  penny  here  ami  a  penny  there,  of  any  laborers, 
male  and  female,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  agents  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe  in  search  of  objects  of  char- 
ity less  needy  than  those  at  their  own  doors,  in  their 
own  country.  But  it  is  so  long  since  we  have  heard 
of  such  a  case,  that  we  really  supposed  that  all  the 
Scribes,  Pharisees  and  hypocrites  were  either  dead  or 
run  away.  But  in  this  we  find  ourselves  mistaken. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Chickcring,  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  this  place,  refused  to  read  a  notice  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Foss  on  slavery  and  the  war;  so  that  we 
failed  to  extend  the  notice  beyond  that  given  by  tho 
Methodist  clergyman  in  the  same  village.  A  large 
audience,  however,  collected  at  the  town  hall,  and  no 
lecturer  appearing,  Mr.  Ingham,  one  of  our  thorough 
Abolitionists,  read  the  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Pi- 
Brisbane,  found  in  the  last  Liberator.  Allhongl)  we 
wore  much  mortified  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  lec- 
turer, our  disappointment  is  more  than  half  made  up 
by  unveiling  the  hypocrisy  of  one  who  has  palmed 
himself  off'  as  an  anti-slavery  man,  as  most  of  his 
church  and  congregation  are  called  so. 

Springfield,  (Vt.)  Oct.  30, 1861.  J.  S. 

P.  S.    It  now  appears,   by  a  letter   from  Mr.  Foss, 
that  he  had  no  notice  of  the  meeting. 


HOW  TO  THINK,  WEITE^AND  SPEAK  WELL. 

.A  n  Unpublished   t  ,  ett  e  i  t  enow    in  bo  doe  k 
Pabebb. — Editor  of  Banner  of  Ligkt:—- Enclosed 

is  a  copy  of  B  litter  from  that  brave  man,  Theodore. 
Parker.  I  believe,  it  has  never  before  appeared  in 
print.  He  addresses  me  as  a  minister,  but  the  ex- 
cellent hints  are  equally  useful  to  an  occasional  lec- 
turer, in  which  capacity  I  have  acted  for  many  yearfl. 
Yours  truly,  Horace  A.  Kk.U.m. 

Mapleville,  R.  L,  Aug.  5,  1861. 

Brook linp:,  near  Boston,  ) 
Sept.  3d,  1851.  \ 
Dear  Sir, — You  ask  how  you  can  acquire  an 
impressive  mode  of  delivery.  That  will  depend  on 
qualities  that  lie  a  good  deal  deeper  than  the  surface. 
It  seems  to  me  to  depend  on  vigorous  thinking  in  the 
first  place,  then  on  clearness  of  statement  in  the 
next  place,  and  finally  on  a  vigorous  and  natural 
mode  of  speech.  Vigorous  leeling  and  thinking  de- 
pend on  the  original  talent  a  man  is  born  with,  and 
on  the  education  he  acquires,  or  his  daily  habits.  No 
man  can  ever  lie  permaiwvtig  an  impressive  speaker 
without  first  being  it  man  of  superior  sentiments  or 
superior  ideas.  Sometimes  mere  emotion  (feeling) 
impresses,  but  it  soon  wearies.  Superiority  of  ideas 
always  commands  attention  and  respect.  The  habit 
of  thought,  is  easily  formed;  you  doubtless  know  the 
way  to  attain  that  as  well  as  1  can  tell  you  :  one  help 
to  it  is  the  habit  of  reading  bard  philosophical  books, 
and  giving  an  account  of  them  to  yourself.  Bishop 
Butler  is  a  good  man  to  try  upon,  so  are  Lord  Bacon, 
Hooker,  Scott,  Clark,  Ilobbes,  and  any  of  the  great 
masters  of  thought.  The  philosophers  arc  generally 
the  best  reading  for  ministers.  So  much  for  the 
habit  of  thought.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  mode  of 
cultivating  the  feelings — either  such  as  relate  to 
finite  objects  or  the  "feelings  iuOnito"  which  relate 
to  God. 

We  refer  to  the  clearness  of  statement.  If  you 
have  something  to  say,  a  good  deal  of  your  success 
■will  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  matter.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  the  least  important  first,  and  the 
most  important  last  of  all.  Thus  there  is  a  contin- 
ual ascension  and  progress  of  thought.  The  speaker 
runs  up  hill,  and  takes  his  hearer  to  higher  ground 
at  every  step.  In  the  expression  of  the  thought,  the 
shortest  way  is  generally  best,  and  it  is  better  to 
state  one  thing  once,  and  no  more  ;  the  good  marks- 
man hits  the  mark  at  the  first  shot,  and  then  puts 
up  his  piece,  the  bungler  misses  it,  and  blazes  away 
the  second  and  third  time.  Things  well  known  re- 
quire no  illustration,  except  for  beauty  and  the  de- 
light it  gives;  things  new  or  abstruse,  and  hard  to 
grasp,  require  illustrative  figures,  Sec.  It  is  better  to 
use  definite  than  indefinite  terms,  to  say  a  man,  and 
not  an  individual  or  a  human  being.  I  love  specific 
terms,  such  as  Thomas  or  Ellen,  and  a  man  or  woman. 
It  is  a  good  plan  before  writing  anything  to  think 
over  the  subject,  and  see  what  you  know  about  it, 
then  to  make  a  plan  of  your  work,  putting  down  the 
points  you  intend  to  make  in  their  order,  and  under 
them  the  propositions,  the  proofs,  illustrations,  facts, 
&c.  Time  spent  in  the  plan  is  time  saved  in  filling 
-it  up.  Then  in  writing — a  tired  man  cannot  write 
so  well  as  a  man  not  tired ;  a  sleepy  man,  an  unwill- 
ing man  cannot  write  well — he  will  have  sleepy 
readers  (or  hearers),  and  unwilling  dries.  Good, 
plain  words  are  commonly  the  best,  not  fustic  and 
yet  not  mere  literary  and  dictionary  words;  the  lan- 
guage should  be  chaste,  and  not  vulgar. 

In  the  mode  of  delivery — there  is  little  difficulty. 
If  you  have  felt  with  vigor,  and  thought  with  vigor, 
you  will  write  so  too,  and  must  speak  with  vigor. 
The  best  way  that  I  know  is  to  speak  distinctly  and 
in  the  natural  tones  of  voice — in  the  tones  of  conver- 
sation as  far  as  possible.  In  most  (country)  church- 
es, we  need  not  speak  above  the  natural  tones  of 
voice  in  order  to  be  heard.  It  is  a  great  help  to  be 
familiar  with  your  manuscript.  A  man  that  never 
lifts  his  nose  from  his  notes  cannot  interest  an  au- 
dience much.  About  gestures — I  cannot  give  much 
advice — to  some  men  they  are  natural  and  useful; 
to  others,  not  at  all.  Nature  is  the  guide.  Com- 
monly the  gesture  ought  to  precede  the  word  it  is  to 
illustrate.      "Look  there!"   says  a  little  boy,  and 

Eoints  to  the  sun.  But  he  begins  to  point  before  he 
egins  to  speak:  such  is  the.  method  of  nature. 
You  will  see  that  I  find  the-  chief  helps  to  an  im- 
pressive mode  of  speech  in  the  man,  and  not  out  of 
him.  There  are  no  tricks  in  real  eloquence;  they 
belong  to  the  stage,  not  the  pulpit — nay,  only  the 
low  practice  of  the  stage.  The  best  books  that  I 
know  are  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  and 
AVhately's  Rhetoric.  Maury,  Part  1st,  Eloquence  is 
good.  It  is  well  to  read  the  works  of  great  Orators, 
(Webster,  the  greatest  master  of  Orators  in  thi 
world;)  Burke,  North,  Taylor,  &c.  The  arguments 
of  lawyers  will  help  you  much  :  you  will  find  them 
in  celebrated  trials,  in  "  State  trials,"  for  example- 
those  from  the  time  of  James  1st  to  James  2d  are 
full  of  such  things  as  I  refer  to.  The  study  of  poet; 
is  a  great  help,  both  to  the  thought  and  the  form  of 
expression.  Shakespeare  is  a  valuable  ally.  If  you 
read  Greek  easily — then  Homer  and  iEschylus  will 
help  you  much.  But  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible  will  be  of  incalculable  aid.  No  book  will 
so  help  the  development  of  the  religious- feelings,  no 
poetry ;  then  it  is  a  great  mine  of  illustration,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  book  that  is  known  to  everybody. 
You  see  how  Jesus  illustrates  his  great  truths  by 
reference  to  common  things  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  to  the  common  events  of  the  day.  I 
have  written  you  a  very  long  letter. 

THEODORE  PARKER. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Keach. 


JS^*  The  complaint  against  (!en.  Fremont  Bat  he 
was  inaccessible,  is  now  pref'ered  by  scores  of  place 
and  curiosity-mongers  against  (Jen.  Model  Inn,  Poli- 
ticians, contractors,  members  of  ( longrees  arifi  other! 
find  that  they  cannot  approach  Gen.  Mcl'lellao  when 
over  they  please,  for  if  they  did  he  would  not  uu  hour 
left  for  tho  public  business. 


when  the  boy  who  named  him  was  attempting  to  per- 
form this  office,  tho  Major  took  him  deliberately  by 
the  pantaloons,  and  set  him  in  the  manger!  I  have 
latisfactory  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  not 
gently  patted  that  time.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
him  plowing  corn.  It  was  nut  an  uncommon  thing 
fin-  him  to  do  it  without  lines,  lie  seemed  to  under- 
stand that  the  corn  was  not  lo  be  trodden  upon.  As 
he  grew  older,  his  self-esteem  increased.  I  le  became 
so  very  dignified,  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  led,  bul 
preferred  a  motion  of  the  hand  to  indicate  what  he 
was  expected  to  do.  I  once  sent  an  Irishman  to 
plow  corn  with  him.  There  would  be  no  dispute 
among  competent  judges,  that  the  Major  knew  more 
fin-  a  dorse  I  dan  tin-  son  of  Krin  for  a  man.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  their  acquaintance  began,  the  man 
came  running  to  the  house  in  a  very  excited  mood, 
exclaiming,  "  What  kind  of  a  horse  is  that  you  have 
got?"  "  What  is  the  matter,  Billy  '!"  «  Why,  sir,  I 
went  to  saze  him  by  the  head,  and  he  came  near 
taking  my  sholdir  off  iuLiroly."  My  wile  once  drove 
him  to  the  cemetery,  and  left  him  standing  in  the 
road  while  she  cut  the  twigs  from  the  young  trees. 
Sde  thought  of  his  remaining  where  she  left  him; 
but,  as  she  passed  from  tree  to  tree,  he  deliberately 
passed  on,  stopping  when  she  did,  until  in  an  hour 
the  work  was  completed.  Whenever  he  saw  me  eat- 
ing an  apple,  he  expected  the  core,  and  1  thought  it 
no  hardship  occasionally  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  to 
gratify  him.  By  the  way,  he  sometimes  got  more 
than  the  core,  but  no  matter. 

It  lias  been  among  the  joys  of  my  life,  within  the 
last  seven  years,  holding  conventions  for  children. 
Many  of  the  little  men  and  maidens  who  have  been 
at  "Uncle  Joseph's"  meetings  will  remember  Old 
Major  ;  for,  although  circumstances  did  not  admit  of 
his  presence  in  the  meeting-house,  yet  he  was  always 
outside,  and  ready  to  make  a  graceful  bow  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  A  little  emancipated  slave  taught 
him  to  do  this.  A  strong  attachment  sprang  np  be- 
tween him  and  the  boy.  When  the  little  fellow  was 
taking  his  departure,  and  going  to  another  home,  I 
said,  "  Richard,  I  think  thou  ought  to  give  .the  Old 
Major  a  kiss  before  thou  leaves."  "I  did  sar,"  he 
replied,  as  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  For  the  last 
year,  we  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  hitching  him 
at  the  meeting-house  shed.  He  would  see  others  go- 
ig,  but  uniformly  waited  until  I  would  give  him  the 
word,  when  he  would  back  out,  and  turn  as  skilfully 
as  if  I  had  the  reins.  In  the  summer  of  I860,  befell 
in  the  harness.  From  that  time  be  was  under  par. 
The  boy  he  lifted  into  the  manger  is  now  a  man,  and 
took  the  faithful  animal  to  nurse.  Uncle  Joseph  and 
Aunt  Ruth  were  seen  driving  another  horse.  Chil- 
dren's voices  would  be  heard,  saying,  "  Uncle  Joseph, 
where,  is  Major  ?  "  A  good  old  colored  man  one  day' 
remarked,  "Ah!  1  see  you  have  got  a  new  hos! 
Old  Major  is  sold  and  gone."  I  replied  "  Oh,  no  ! 
Sammy,  Major  is  sick — he  will  never  be  sold!" 
That  evening  he  was  unusually  playful,  but  in  the 
morning  was  lying  dead  upon  the  green  sward. 
When  I  went  to  our  son,  he  was  absent  from  home. 
I  saw  one  of  the  colored  men  in  his  employ,  and 
said,  "Nelson,  where  is  old  Major?"  He  replied, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Dugdale,  Johnny  and  I  would  not  have 
him  dragged,  but  marked  with  a  spade  around  his 
body,  head  and  feet,  and  we  digged  him  a  grave  just 
the  shape  of  him,  and  buried  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  man."  Some  people  may  call  it  great  weakness, 
but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  as  we  stood  by 
the  fresh  earth  under  which  he  laid,  our  eyes  were 
moistened  with  tears ;  and  as  I  (bought  of  all  the  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  in  the  laud,  I  could  not  but  think 
if  they  would  acquit  themselves  in  their  spheres  as 
human  beings  with  a  fidelity  equal  to  this  noble  ani- 
mal, we  should  have  a  purer  and  better  world. 
Farewell,  old  Major,  should  I  live  until  my  locks  are 
white  as  the  paper  on  which  I  write,  while  memory 
retains  its  umpire  in  my  mind,  this  faithful  old  friend 
will  not  be  forgotten. — Educator  and  the  Museum. 
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OLD   MAJOR,    THE   tfOELE   HOKSE. 

BY   JOSEPH   A.   DTJGDALE. 

From  my  boyhood  days,  I  have  been  an  admirer  of 
fine  horses.  I  learned  that  speaking  in  a  low,  confi- 
dential tone,  and  uniformly  treating  this  noble  ani- 
mal with  kindness,  he  may  be  trained  to  be  a  trusty 
companion.  Well  do  I  remember  the  beautiful  colt 
my  father  gave  me,  and  how  I  grieved  when  it  was 
found  dead  one  frosty  morning.  When  I  became  a 
man,  and  commenced  the  world  in  poverty,  and  had 
to  sell  my  handsome  filley,  in  order  to  make  a 
payment  on  the  first  forty  acres  of  wild  land  1  ever 
owned,  I  felt  no  little  regret.  Whether  it  happened 
that  I  obtained  a  superior  class  of  colts,  or  whether 
omething  to  do  with  it,  I  will  not 
t  is,  that,  during  the  half  century 
reason  to  remember  a  goodly  num- 
were  remarkable  for  their  tracta- 
ence.  Of  the  coal  black  Nancy, 
,  I  will  say  nothing  at  present,  but 
confine  this  little  essay  to  a  sketch  of  the.  old  Major 
who  has  been  our  carriage  horse  since  the  spring 
of  1850.  He  received  his  military  title  from  our 
Johnny,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite.  The 
first  time  he  was  harnessed  was  on  the  top  of  the 
Alleghanics.  He  was  then  three  years  old,  and 
had  followed  the  carriage  for  several  days'  journey 
from  Ohio.  He  seemed  playful  as  a  kitten  and  gen- 
tle as  a  lamb.  He  moved  oil  so  gracefully,  that,  in  a 
lew  hours,  my  wife  took  the.  reins,  and  drove  for  miles. 
He  commenced  his  working  career  nobly,  ami  never 
betrayed  the  trust  wo  reposed  in  him.  lie  had  a  re- 
markable breadth  of  brain,  and  a  clear,  full  eye. 
His  color  was  a  deep  red  bay.  He  seemed  to  com- 
prehend in  a  moment,  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
evinced  a  readiness  to  do  it.  He  soon  learned,  when 
harnessed  in  the  stable,  to  follow  without  being  led, 
and  when  the  shafts  were  lifted,  to  walk  under  and 
back  to  the  right  place.  Before  he  was  five  years 
old,  he  would  pass  thrnugh  the  gateway  alone,  tak- 
ing the  carriage  from  I  he  carriage-house  to  the  front 
door,  milking  the  proper  curves  as  well  as  if  guided 
by  a  skilful  driver.  I  would  pass  to  the  house  over 
the  lawn,  and  find  the  Major  at.  his  post.  I  had 
trained  him  to  stop  suddenly,  at  a  given  word,  with- 
out the  slightest  pressure  of  the  rein.  I  found  this  a. 
great  convenience  many  times.  Once,  with  a  sleigh 
load  of  merry  little  girls  and  boys,  we  made  a  si  it  d  I  en 
Curve,  capsized,  and  were  sent  sprawling  into  the 
snow.  The  word  was  given.  1  can't  say  that  the 
Major  laughed,  but  he  looked  ns  if  he  understood  the 
case ;  and  as  soon  as  we  could  gather  ourselves  up 
again,  he  was  oil'  at  lull  speed.  At  another  time, 
while  descending  a  hill,   the   hold-haek    slrap    broke, 

and  the  carriage  was  precipitated  against,  him,  cut- 
ting him  so  that,  he  carried  the  mark  ever  after.  He 
was  on  ii  fast  trot  at  the.  time,  but  the  accustomed 

signal  was  enough,  While  the  shal't-liar  pressed 
against,  his  legs,   he.  held   bark   the  carriage   until    I 

blocked  the  wheels,  and  extricated  him,     I  will  risk 

the  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  and  own  that  1  went  lo 
his  head,  put  my  arm  around  his  ueek,  and  caressed 
him.  In  nine  years'  driving,  I  never  knew  him  to 
make  a  false,  step.      We  have  trusted  him  to  take  us 

I if,  when  the  night,  was  so  dark  that  we  e.aild  not 

see  his  ears.  Oilier  limes  we  have  bung  :t  dnileru 
l.o  his  hamestring.  The  shriek  of  it  locomotive  \YBM 
no  ilium  to  him  time  Ide  laugh  of  B    little   girl.       He 

had  his  eccentricities,  however.  Ho  always  evinced 
displeasure  at  the  tightening  uf  a  girth.     Xeai'8  agOj 


THE  DEVASTATION  AT  HATTERAS  INLET 
BT  THE  GALE  OF  LAST  WEEK. 

Col.  Hawkins,  who  has  arrived  at  Washington,  to 
consult  with  the  government,  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  effect  of  the  gale,  wbich  commenced  at  Hat- 
teras  Island,  on  Friday  evening  last,  and  continued 
to  increase  iu  fury  until  Saturday  morning,  reaching 
to  the  violence  of  a  hurricane. 

A  letter  from  the  encampment,  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  scenes  at 
the  forts,  from  which  we  copy  the  following: — 

"  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  water  from 
the  ocean  began  to  sweep  over  the  island  (half  a  mile 
wide)  into  the  Sound,  and  before  daylight  these  two 
bodies  of  water  were  united.  Not  a  spot  of  land 
was  to  be  seen.  All  the  lower  portion  of  the  island, 
where  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark  are  situated,  was 
under  water,  and  it  was  not  until  a  breaker  swept 
across  the  island,  carrying  men,  tents,  shanties,  and 
every  creeping  thing  with  it,  that  the  soldiers  were 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  great  flood. 

Men  were  suddenly  washed  out  of  their  beds,  and 
found  all  their  clothes  (what  few  had  undressed) 
borne  by  the  water  to  the  Sound.  Live  stock,  such 
as  pigs,  chickens,  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  cats,  and  cook- 
ing utensils,  lumber,  driftwood,  boxes,  barrels,  trunks, 
shanties,  were  carried  forward,  together  with  men 
on  them  and  in  them,  some  jumping  out  of  windows, 
some  cutting  their  way  through  the  roof,  others 
jumping  off  into  the  water,  which,  in  many  places, 
was  over  their  heads  in  depth,  and  making  for  a  box 
or  barrel  in  order  to  reach  the  roof  of  a  shanty  still 
standing'.  Officers  on  horses  were  riding  or  swim- 
ming through  this  moving  mass,  giving  orders  to  this 
floating  army  of  men,  who,  with  a  gun  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  hanging  on  to  some  kind  of  an 
object,  kept  themselves  above  water. 

The  most  mournful  sight  of  all,  however,  was  to 
witness  the  moving  of  the  sick,  some  of  whom  were 
in  a  dying  condition  before  the  storm  came.  They 
were  carried  on  cots  from  place  to  place  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  who  were  wading  through  water 
nearly  peck  deep.  It  was  also  a  sad  sight  to  witness 
such  a  destruction  of  property.  At  the  wharf  where 
all  the  Government  property  is, stored,  a  wholesale 
destruction  took  place.  Provisions  of  every  kind 
were  soon  afloat— barrels  of  crackers,  bread,  sugar, 
pork,  beef,  molasses,  beans,  potatoes,  fish,  boxes  of 
candles,  soap,  clothing,  and  in  fact  everything  re- 
quired for  an  army,  was  seen  to  go  with  the  flood, 
with  the  buildings  containing  them  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition.  The  steamer  Spaulding  arrived 
the  evening  before  with  a  large  load  of  provisions, 
clothing,  lumber,  &c,  and  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  she  was  unable  to  land  but  a  small  portion  of  her 
cargo  the  night  she.  came  in. 

Unfortunately  there  was,  however,  some  clothing 
landed  for  the  naked  20th  Indiana  Regiment.  Near- 
ly half  of  this  much  needed  freight  was  placed  on 
the  pier,  and  went  with  the  waves  of  the  ocean  with- 
in view  of  the.  soldiers,  wdio,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
shivering  forms,  beheld  this,  to  them,  the  most  melan- 
choly sight  of  all.  About  6  o'clock  this  morning  the 
flood  was  at  its  height,  and  for  two  hours  Col.  Brown 
of  the.  20th  Indiana  Regiment  and  officers  were  in 
greal  suspense.  It  was  very  evident  that  a  new  in- 
let below  Fort  Clark  had  been  made  during  the 
night,  which  entirely  cut  off  their  escape;  and  as 
the  waves  were  rushing  into  Fort,  Clark  by  six  in  the 
morning,  it  was  apparent  that  all  must  meet  with  a 
watery  grave,  if  the  water  continued  to  rise  at  the 
same  rate  for  two  hours  to  come. 

Fortunately,  the  storm  began  to  abate,  by  7  A.  M. 
this  morning,  and  by  9  o'clock  a  narrow  ridge  of 
sand-beach  was  discovered  above  Fort  Clark,  which 
was  hailed  with  wild  delight,  by  the  20th  Indiana 
Regiment,  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  were  mak- 
ing preparations  to  save  themselves,  if  possible,  from 
a  fearful  fate.  By  noon  the  title  had  gone  down, 
and  left  quite  a  little  spot  for  the  half  drowned  and 
exhausted  men  to  walk  Upon  and  build  some  camp- 
fires,  which  enabled  them  to  COOk  a  scanty  meal  from 
what  few  fragments  of  provisions  had  been  rescued 
from  the  water.  What  a  sight  to  behold  !  All  was 
devastation  and  ruin;  the  entire  camp  was  made 
desolate.  Several  feet,  of  sand  are  taken  from  the 
surface  of  the  island,  leaving  it  in  such  a  condition 
thai  it  is  sure  to  be.  under  water  as  often  as  the  lido 
comes  up. 

Between  Fort  Clark  and  Hatteras,  a  new  inlet, 

some  six  \'cvi  deep,  was  formed  during  the  night,  and 

now  it  is  a  vasl  sdeet  of  waler  del  ween  f  do  t  wo  forls. 
Fori  I  hilt  eras  now  stands  isolated  from  the  land,  and 
will  be  swept  entirely  away  in  the  next  storm.  In 
facl  it  is  thought  that  the  BSXl  greal  storm  (which  is 
liable  to  visit,  this  region  any  day)  will  level  both 
forts.  Clark  ant!  Hatteras.  I  understand  that  Ihe 
Confederates    only    built    them    t\n-  summer  use,  6X- 

pocting  they  would  be  swept  away  before  Spring, 

which  accounts  for  using  tin1  cheap  material  (sand 
ami  turf)   with   which   these   fbrtfl   arc   constructed. 

This  sweeping  flood  makes  good  tho  predictions  of 

the  Confederates  when  we  took  possession  of  this 
treacherous   and   mysterious  peninsula.     Thoj    said 

we  would  be  glad  io  abandon  Hatteras  Island  when 
the  «  inter  storms  oamo. 
Camp  Wool  (where  the  9th  New  York  Volunteers 


are  quartered),  some  three  miles  above  Fort  Hat- 
teras, was  also  much  damaged  by  this  storm.  Their 
large  hospital,  some  sixty  by  forty  feet.,  was  carried 

away;  the  Sick,  however,  were  saved.  They  lost 
nearly   all    their    provisions,    and   many  .. 

Camp  Batley,  -even  miles  up  the  island,  where  Cap- 
tain Bailey,  wiih  a  portion  of  the  Indiana  Regiment, 

is  stalioned,  has,  I  learn,  escaped  with  hut  little  loss, 

they  being  on  a  higher  poinl  of  land  which  i :  strong- 
ly fortified.  Six  companies  of  this  regiment  left 
Fort  Clark  to-day  for  Camp  Bailey,  leaving  only 
three  companies  at  Fort  Clark,  who,  I  learn,  will 
also  abandon  this  dilapidated  and  crumbling  fortifica- 
tion on  (lie  morrow,  and  doubtless  tbey  will  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  tin'  regulars  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Hatteras.  Camp  Bailey,  or  Fori  Bailey,  is  the  I 
place  on  the  island  to  make  a  stand  and  re»*l  an 
attack  from  the  enemy,  which  is  now  momentarily 
:pcetcd." 

THE   PE0-SLAVEET  PRESS. 

It  is  not  a  little,  remarkable  that  the  pro-slavery  pa- 
pers which,  a  lew  months  ago,  we're  most  bitter  against 
the.  President,  are  now  loudest  in  his  praise.  The 
Express  ami  1 lira./'/,  transformed  into  loyalty  by 
t  hreats  of  popular  violence ;  the  Journal  of  Cmrmerce, 
excluded  from  the  mails  as  a  propagator  of  treason; 
and  the  World,  which  boasted  its  antagonism  to  the 
Republican  ticket,  are  now  the  -main  supporters  of 
the  administration  and  its  measures.  This  is  but  a 
specimen  of  the  change  that  is  going  on  throughout 
the  country.  The  President,  having  thrown  himself 
into  the  arms  of  pro-slavery  advisers,  will  henceforth 
find  his  warmest  supporters  In  the  ranks  of  those  who 
voted  against  him.  That  a  ruler  who  was  so  univer- 
sally popular,  at  the  time  of  bis  inauguration,  with 
his  own  party,  should  in  six  months  have  alienated 
half  his  admirers,  and  supplied  their  places  with  new 
recruits  drawn  from  among  his  opponents,  would 
seem  to  argue  either  that  he  has  been  untrue  to  his 
avowed  principles,  or  that  he  has  been  misunder- 
stood, both  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Whether 
lie  will,  by  his  leniency  in  dealing  with  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  win  over  the  South,  as  he  has  won 
over  the  pro-slavery  Democracy  of  the  Korth,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  If  the  care  he  has  shown  and  is 
now  showing  for  their  peculiar  institution  does  not 
satisfy  the  malcontents,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
could  satisfy  them  short  of  his  formal  abdication. 

Meantime,  his  new  eulogizcrs  are  becoming  as 
bold  in  their  advocacy  of  slavery  as  they  were  in 
their  palmiest  days  of  power.  Their  sympathies 
with  rebeldom  can  scarcely  be  concealed,  and  if  our 
city  were  to  be  invaded  by  the  Southern  army  to- 
morrow, they  would  as  certainly  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  as  the  Secessionists  of  Baltimore. 
Witness  the  arguments  of  the  Herald  to  show  that 
slavery  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  good  : — 

"  It  is  totally  untrue  that  '  slavery  decreed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Union.'  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  anti- 
slavery  which  began,  over  thirty  years  ago,  aided  by 
British  gold,  to  conspire  against  the  peace  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

'  Slavery — nothing  but  slavery* — the  cause  of  the 
present  war!  Slavery  has  been  quiet,  silent,  and  in- 
dustrious, surely  and  effectually  building  up  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  the  nation,  filling  the  coffers  of  North- 
ern men  with  wealth,  raising  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice 
in  such  abundance  as  to  make  our  markets  the  thor- 
oughfares of  all  people,  and  extending  our  commerce  to  - 
the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  earth.  Slavery  has 
sung  songs,  rejoiced  in  its  freedom  from  want  and  the 
pangs  of  poverty,  and  made  four  miilious  and  a  half  of 
blacks  eoutentecl  and  happy,  blessed  in  emancipation 
from  the  savagery  and  barbarism  of  the  accursed  land 
in  which  they  had  their  origin.  Slavery  has  had 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  bringing  about  the  hostilities 
which  rend  the  entrails  of  our  beloved  country." 

No  viler  or  more  treasonable  sentiments  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  journals  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy itself.  None  of  them  more  effectually  give  aid 
aud  comfort  to  the  enemy,  or  more  richly  deserve 
prosecution  by  government  for  the  crime  of  treason. 
Xet  such  are  the  journals  which  are"  urging  on  the 
President  to  remove  .Fremont.  Their  secret  desire 
is  to  divide  the  North,  so  that  the  South  may  gain 
an  easy  victory.  It  is  no  honor  to  the  President  that 
he  has  secured  the  applause  of  such  detestable  prints: 
and  no  dishonor  to  Fremont  that  he  receives  their 
equally  energetic  and  unqualified  abuse. — American 
Baptist. 

COiWEESATIOlYS   WITH  THE   SLAVES    OP 
TIEGINIA-THEIE' PEELINGS  AND  HOPES. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from.the  Massachusetts  18th, 
dated  Hall's  Hill,  Virginia:— 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
you  have  sent,  and  also  for  the  new  words  to  Yan- 
kee Doodle.  I  distributed  copies  among  my  com- 
rades, and  I  tell  you  we  sing  in  right  good  earnest. 

'  We  call  it  mean  and  mud-sill  work,  this  sending 
back  a  slave,  sir.' 

I  thank  you  for  3-our  letter.  Any  such  favors  as 
those.  I  shall  never  forget.  Away  from  home  and 
friends,  with  nothing  but  soldiers  to  be  seen  for 
miles  round,  the  mind  sometimes  gets  weary,  and 
letters  or  papers  from  old  Massachusetts  are  gladly 
received  and  highly  prized,  I  assure  you. 

When  1  have  been  on  picket  guard,  I  have  some- 
times had  opportunities  to  visit  houses,  and  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  slaves.  They  all  talk  in 
the  same  way,  with  slight  variations.  The  follow- 
ing conversation  with  one  that  came  into  our  camp 
a  few  days  since,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole : — 

'  How  were  you  treated,  Robert  ?  * 

'  Pretty  well,  sar.' 

1  Did  your  master  give  you  enough  to  eat,  and 
clothe  you  comfortably  ? ' 

'  Pretty  well,  till  dis  year.  Massa  hab  no  money 
to  spend  dis  year.  Don't  get  many  clothes  dis 
year.' 

'  If  you  had  a  good  master,  I  suppose  you  were 
contented  V ' 

'  No,  sar.' 

'Why  not,  if  you  had  enough  to  eat,  and  clothes 
to  wear  ?' 

1  Cause  I  want  to  be  free.' 

'  You  say  you  have  a  wife  and  children,  owned  by 
another  mau ;  that  they  are  treated  well,  and  you 
had  a  chance  to  see  them  once  a  fortnight.  If  you 
were  all  free,  how  would  you  manage  to  support 
your  wife  and  children  V  ' 

His  eyes  sparkled,  as  he  answered,  '  I'd  hire  a 
little  cabin  with  a  little  garden,  and  keep  a  jog  and 
a  cow.  I'd  work  out  by  the  day,  and  I  could  save 
money.  I've  got  eight  dollars  now,  that  1  laid  up 
dis  summer.  But  if  1  didn't  save  a  cent,  I  should 
feel  better  to  be  free* 

'  Can  you  read  and  write  ?  ' 

-No.  sar.  Massa  know  we  can't  read  a  word; 
but  dis  summer  lie's  skeered  to  hab  us  see  a  paper.' 

'  What  do  the  slaves  say  about  this  war  ?  ' 

1  IVy  link  Lincoln  is  gwine  to  free  us.' 

'  Where  did  they  hear  that  ?  ' 

■  Massa  said  so,  last  fall,  afqre  he  was  President." 

'Did  you  ever  hear  of  John  Brown?' 

'  I  did"  so,  sar.    Ebbery  body  hear  'bout  Mm.    Dar  . 
was   great    time  when  he  come  to  Harper's   Ferry. 
Folks  was  all  skeered  to  death.     Dey  went  up  from 
all  round  here  to  see  him  hung.' 

'Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  man?' 

'  Yes*  sar,  a  mighty  fine  man.' 

1  might  dll  pages  with  their  talk,  all  going  to 
provo  it  a  false  idea  that  a  skive  is  contented  when 
he  lias  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear.  Liberty  is  evi- 
dently just  as  sweet  to  them  as  it  is  to  other  men. 
Here,  we  do  not  see  slavery  iu  its -worst  form;  still 
it  is  slavery.  1  was  often  told  that  I  should  think 
belter  of  the  system,  if  1  -visited  the  South;  but  .1 
have  not  found  it  so.  As  yet,  I  have  nut  been  able 
to  discover  any  beauties  in  slavery;  when  I  do,  I 
will  inform  you. 

1  say,  from  the  bottom  o(  my  henrt.  never  let  us 
come  'to  any  terms  with  the  rebels  till  ive  have 
wiped  out  from  our  country  this  foul  blot,  tins  hate- 
ful system,  which  das  caused  ns  so  much  trouble.     1. 

lor   one,  would    raider    stay  here   for  ten   years,  ami 

encounter  continual   hardships,  than   to  have   the 

question  settled  OU  any  older  terms.      Oh,  if  1  COuW 
Only  say,  America  is  /n  i     -tree  to  all!       That  would 

be  a  result  worth  suffering  and  fighting  for.     V." 
—Traveller, 
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The  United   States  Constitution  is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 


WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  Editor. 
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fjjjT  "  What  order  of  men  under  the  must  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  the  most  ari.-.toeratie  'if  republic*,  was  ever 
iuvosted  with  such  an  odious  ami  injurf  privilege  as  that 
of  the  separate  and  e.vclu-ivc  representation  of  lew  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  En  the  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  tho  chair  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  one 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  the  highest  authoritms 
<jf  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  the. 
twonty-six  States  of  tho  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged' 
order  of  men  in  the  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  tho  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  tho  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
eal  theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  itcan  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  an  etjui vocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  Freo  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice tu  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  QtjiNCY  Adams. 
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THE  EMANCIPATION  SCHEME. 

There  are  presses  and  individual?  at  present  seri- 
ously engaged  in  dismissing  the  plan  of  emancipa- 
ting the  slaves  at"  the  South  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation. This  discussion  means  nothing,  but  as  it  is 
the  preparatory  sounding-note  for  tlie  lull  cry  from 
the  pack  of  fanatic  leaders;  and  we  may  as  well 
make  up  our  minds  now  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  eon- 
spirers  to  plunge  the  country  in  a  sea  of  bloody  woes 
that  would  cause  even  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  pale  in  contrast.  While  we  are  all 
insisting  that  this  war  is  only  to  restore  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution  over  the  whole  land,  they  are 
scanting  or  skulking  about,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  in  the  lurking-places  of  social  life,  doing 
all  they  can  to  poison  the  sentiment  and  fever  the 
blood  of  the  unsuspecting  people,  and  treacherously 
bent  on  diverting  the  energies  of  armed  patriotism 
to  the  wickedest  and  most  merciless  scheme  that  was 
ever  proposed  for  signalizing  an  era  of  general  anar- 
chy ami  suffering, 

Sumner  boldly  struck  the  key-note  of  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  in  his 
outrageous  speech  and  over-strained  scholasticisms 
before  the  Worcester  Convention.  Others  have  been 
repeating  his  effort  since.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
finding  its  generalship  in  the  Bull  Run  advance  so 
faulty  in  military  eyes,  has  thought  proper  to  assume 
the  John  Brown  role,  and  now  incites  the  pike  style 
of  fighting,  by  arguing  that  the  negroes  shall  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  property  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, but  be  permitted  to  take  a  part  of  their  own 
in  this  great  controversy  at  arms.  The  New  York 
Independent  labors  as  efficiently  in  Us  way.  Fre- 
mont thought  to  head  off  the  President  himself,— 
Gen.  Scott  being  left  entirely  out  of  account, — but 
received  a  merited  check  at  the  President's  own 
hands,  and  is  likely  to  lose  his  own  military  head  be- 
sides. There  are  smaller  instruments  engaged  in 
the  same  work, — smaller,  but  not  less  iulluential 
within  their  own  spheres  of  operation. 

It  may  very  likely  come  to  that,  and  not  long 
hence,  either,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  assert  at 
the  North  the  organized  indignation  of  the  people 
at  the  very  thought  of  such  a  project  as  this  of 
Emancipation  by  our  Government  and  army.  That 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  arms  for  the 
support  of  the  Constitution  have  left  home  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  them  for  a  purpose  like  this,  is  not  to 
,  be,tbQught  of  for  ap  instant;  they  would  repudiate 
the  insinuation  themselves  with  all  the  patriotic  scorn 
it  deserved.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  however,  that  the 
fanatic  leaders  have  all  along  hoped  and  labored  to 
give  the  war  just  such  a  direction,  and  that  they 
give  it  their  support  mainly  to  that  ulterior  end  now. 
There  are  signs  enough  about  to  teach  us  this  be- 
yond dispute.  They  desire  to  see  this  great  Gov- 
ernment arrayed  on  the  side  of  a  wild  St.  Domingo 
scheme  for  the  forcible  release  of  four  million  blacks 
from  their  domestic  relation  to  the  white  race  with 
•whom  they  have  always  lived  ;  and  would  have  but 
few  lamentations  for  the  total  annihilation,  of  the 
Government  itself  in  the  frantic  endeavor,  if  so  be 
the  blacks  achieved  a  freedom  through  blood  and 
rapino  and  burnings,  that  would  be  nominal  and 
worthless  at  the  best.  They  are  praying  with  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  of  Hindoo  devotees  for  the 
sadden  letting  loose  of  an  army  of  wild  passions, 
hitherto  kept  in  subjection  by  the  rales  and  instincts 
of  society,  upon  defenceless  women  and  children 
They  would  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  beholding  vast 
tracts  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  our  coun- 
try, upon  whose  uninterrupted  cultivation  depend 
the  manufactures  and  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  rendered  waste  tracts,  spoiled  alike  of 
inhabitants  and  the  visible  yearly  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry. Not  only  this,  but  more,  they  prefer  anar- 
chy everywhere  to  order.  Taking  the  profession  of 
progress  for  a  motto,  they  think  to  confuse  the  per- 
ceptions of  all  honest  citizens,  so  that  they  shall  sud- 
denly, and  to  their  destruction,  mistake  ruin  for  ad- 
vancement, and  the  overthrow  of  everything  stable 
for  the  construction  of  something  infinitely  better. 
Such  dreamers,  such  madmen,  such  wild  plotters 
against  principles  and  institutions  that  all  civilized 
communities  hold  dear  as  life  itself,  because  without 
tbem  there  can  be  no  actual  and  continued  Hie— are 
seeking  to-day  to  control  the  direction  of  public  sen- 
timent, and  to  madden  a  loyal  army,  raised  for  the 
preservation  of  our  free  form  of  government  alone, 
into  measures  that  can  result  in  nothing  less  than 
the  loss  of  all. 

This  class  of  men  are  growing  more  rampant 
every  day.  They  are  the  ones  who  complain  of  the 
Government's  inactivity— who  continually  lament 
the  slowness  of  the  army  movements— who  affect 
dissatisfaction  with  every  plan  set  on  foot-— and  who 
cunningly  declare  that  nothing  will  ever  come  of 
this  war  until  the  President  proclaims  unconditional 
and  immediate  emancipation  for  the  slave,  and  till 
such  a  measure  is  openly  sustained  by  the  army  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Tell  them  that  this  in- 
human work  conflicts  in  its  very  conception  with  the 
spirit  of  our  noble  Constitution,  and  they  will  an- 
swer :  "  Oh,  well ;  but  you  know  we  have  no  Con- 
stitution now!  That  is  all  past;  we  are  entering 
upon  new  things!"  Ask  them  of  the  policy,  the 
justice,  the  humanity  of  the.  measure,  and  they  will 
say  they  are  not  bound  to  give  these  things  a  thought 
— they  will,  und:r  the  overrulings  of  Providence, 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  only  insist  that,  as 
slavery  is  the  origin  and  test  of  the  present  troubles, 
bo  these  troubles  can  never  be  settled  until  slavery 
is  destroyed  ;  forgetful  of  the  part  they  have  them- 
selves borne  for  thirty  years  in  producing  this  fester- 
ing sore,  and  that  they  arc  largely  accountable  for 
its  present  existence  in  the  land. 

The  influence  of  these  mischievous  men  and  press- 
es is  to  be  put  down;  there  are  no  words  but  these 
to  appjy  to  the  case.  If  we  would  continue  order  at 
home,  we  must  hurl  from  public  sight  these  gods  of 
fanaticism,  and  inaugurate  the  true  swlem  by  which 
alone  our  Government  and  our  society  can  stand. 
They  are  responsible  for  having  wrought  a  large 
share,  of  our  woes;  shall  we,  let  them  go  oil,  and  lead 
us  blindly  to  destruction  ?  Arts  we  become  so 
enamored  of  their  wise  guidance  already  ?  Can  we 
not  all  see  and  understand,  that  they  would  alter- 
nately lure  and  force  us  to  the  brink  over  which  lies 
the  deep  of  a  national  despair,  that  would  be  pointed 
to  with  a  shudder  of  horror  by  all  the  future  genera- 
tions of  men  ?  We  may  as  well  be  warned  in  time. 
—Boston  Po.it.  (1) 

(1)  Can  there  be  a  more  loathsome  exhibition  of 
shameless  mendacity,  abominable  caricature,  malic- 
ious perversion  of  facts,  senseless  raving,  mental  im- 
becility, moral  disorganization,  and  sham  democracy, 
than  is  tills  entire  article  from  the  Postt  And  its  trea- 
sonable intent  is  easily  discerned  beneath  its  veiled 
hypocrisy.  The  charge  brought  against  the  friends  of 
Immediate  emancipation]  that  they  wish  to  sec  blood 
and  carnage  sweep  through  the  land,  to  gratify  an  un- 
hallowed fanaticism,  is  pure  infcrnalism 


THE    OKIG-INAL    ABOLITIONISTS. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  party  in  the  North  are 
clamorous  for  emancipation,  and  they  sustain  the 
war  only  in  the  belief  that  it  will  end  in  abolition, 
We  know  that  some  of  tbem  are  not  contending  for 
the  Union,  for  they  have  denouncer!  the  Union,  and 
with  their  own  hands  burned  the  Constitution. 
These  are  the  original  Abolitionists.  Others,  who 
never  worked  with  them  before,  say  slavery  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  slavery  must  be  removed 
for  permanent  peace.  Altogether  they  constitute  a 
power  that  presses  the  Administration,  and  which 
must  inevitably  grow  stronger  as  the  war  goes  on. 
We  enter  the  struggle  for  the  nation,  as  we  go  for- 
ward and  men  die,  property  wastes  and  business 
ceases,  it  becomes  personal,  and  we  come  to  hate  the 
men  opposed  to  us,  and  all  their  institutions. 

Now,  whenever  this  party  becomes  strong  enough, 
if  it  ever  shall,  to  change  the  issue,  so  that  it  will  be 
the  North  against  the  South,  and  free  institutions 
against  slave  institutions,  we  change  the  position  in 
two  ways, — we  make  the  South  a  unit,  and  we  fill 
the  North  with  factions;  change  a  war  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  to  a  war  of  subjugation; 
and  if  anybody  can  see  the  end  of  such  a  contest, 
we  are  sure  that  we  cannot.  It  would  be  a  war  as 
vexatious  as  war  could  be,  bloody  beyond  history 
records,  and  cruel  without  parallel.  It  would  set 
State  against  State,  section  against  section;  race 
against  race,  and  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  a 
Government  that  rests  only  upon  the  voluntary  as- 
sent of  the  governed.  Suppose  the  war  should  be 
such  as  to  make  the  people  of  the  South  united 
against  us, — as  it  certainly  will  be  if  it  ever  becomes 
a  war  upon  their  institutions, — how  long,  let  us  ask, 
would  it  take  to  subjugate  that  people  ? 

Spread  out  the  map,  and  look  over  that  anillion 
of  miles  of  territory  with  two  thousand  miles  of  sea 
coast,  three-quarters  of  it  mountain  woods,  and  upon 
the  whole  twelve  million  of  inhabitants, — and  tell 
us  at  what  period  of  time  the  conquest  will  be  com- 
plete. Then  next  tell  us  what  we  shall  do  with  it 
at  the  end  of  that  time;  how  we  are  to  hold,  and 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  holding.  Ami  finally, 
suppose  we  did  conquer  it,  and  did  hold  it,  how 
would  that  restore  a  union  of  co-equal  States  ?  The 
whole  thing  is  an  absurdity. 

If  we  arc  ever  to  have  peace,  and  above  all,  if  we 
ever  want  to  see  a  restoration  of  the  Union  of  these 
States,  the  first  effort  of  every  good  citizen  would  be. 
to  repress  and  crush  out  the  radical  mad-headedness 
that  is  willing  to  risk  the  destruction  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  whites  for  the  liberties  of  four  millions  of 
blacks,  which  blacks,  set  free  with  no  more  prepara- 
tion than  they  now  have,  would  be  worse  off  than 
ever  before. — Newburyport  Herald. 
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"ABOLITION"  AND  SECESSION." 


The  war  has  put  some  over-nice  gentlemen  into  a 
pretty  pickle.     These  are  hard  times  for  Mr.  Fac- 
lng-Both-Ways.      For   several   years   he  has  been 
blandly  repeating:  "  Our  Southern  brethren!     Our 
poor,  injured,  forbearing  Southern  brethren  ! "    But, 
the  Southern  brethren  having  so  unmistakably  gone 
to  the  bad — having  surrendered  themselves  to  the, 
most  unfraternal   antics— hiving   fallen    feloniously 
upon  that  Constitution  which  has  been  Mr.  Both- 
Ways's  private  and  public  and  particular  pet — he  is 
forced   to  look  about  him  for  something  to   admire, 
and,  as  ill-luck  will  have  it,  he  finds  his  ancient  ene- 
mies, "  the  Abolitionists,"  (as  he  calls  them,)  work 
ing  devotedly  for  his  poor  Constitution,  while  he — 
where  is  he  ?     Not  merely  outside  the  caucus,  but 
pretty    nearly   outside    all    creation !      In   this  hot 
struggle,  there  seems  nothing  in  particular  for  him 
to  do,  except  to  utter  warnings  which  nobody  heeds, 
and  to  give  advice  which  everybody  laughs  at.     He 
falls  into  a  rage,  and  begins  an  indiscriminate  dam- 
nation.    To  the  pit  he  consigns  all  Northerners,  and 
to  the  same  torrid  place  he  sends  all  Southerners. 
He  calls  loudly  for  "  Union,'  but  he  cannot  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  unite  with  anybody  ;  and  so  he  goes  on, 
day  after  day,  blowing  hot  and  cold,  and  telling  his 
neighbors  for  the  five  hundreth  time  that  he  is  no 
"secessionist,"  but,  egad!    he  is  no  "abolitionist." 
He.  fancies  that  this  is  conservative,  and  so  it  is,  of 
brains;  for  in  such  boys'  play,  there  will  be  but  a 
scanty  expenditure  of  that  article.    He  calls  a  meet- 
ing, and  resolves  that  he  is  a  patriot,"  but  that  he  is 
not  an  "  abolitionist."     He    issues   an    address  ex- 
pressly to  let  the  world  know  that  he  is  not  an 
"abolitionist."      He  nominates  a  candidate  who  is 
"  no   secessionist "   and  "  no   abolitionist,"    and   he 
solemnly  votes  for  that  candidate  as  the  representa- 
tive of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  "  principles  "  ; 
when  the  lamentable  truth  is,  that  what  he  thinks  to 
be   "principles,"  are  merely  a  hodge-podge  of  no- 
tions,  prejudices,   traditions   and    other    lumbering 
nonsense.    Having  done  this,  he  is  satisfied.    Tilings 
may  go  from  bad  to  worse,  but  he  is  as  complacent 
as  an   old  lady  who,  having  foretold  a  rainy  day, 
wakes  up  to  find  the  windows  of  heaven  wide  open. 
We  arc  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  solemn  fact 
that  in  Ward  5  of  the  city  of  Boston,  a  little  meet- 
ing  of   Constitutional-Union-Democratic-Uptonians 
voted,  the  other  evening,  that  they  were  for  "the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,"  but  that  they  were 
not  "  abolitionists."     A  more  unnecessary  disclaimer 
wc  can  hardly  conceive  of.     It  requires  a  modicum 
of  brains  to  be  anything  of  the  kind.     But  we  can> 
not  blame  these  timid  gentlemen;  nor  will  anybody 
blame  them  who  considers  that  an  "  abolitionist"  ' 
also  an  infidel,  an  agrarian,  a  foe  of  human  govern- 
ment, a  dupe  of  his  conscience,  a  woman's-rights- 
man,  an  anti-Sabbatarian,  a  "  spiritualist,"  a  phre- 
nologist, a  water-curer,  a  vegetarian,  a  fourierite, 
and  an  opponent  of  tobacco  and   capital   punish- 
ment.    All  male  abolitionists  wear  beards,  all  female 
abolitionists  are  "bloomers."     All  of  them,  being 
tainted  by  "peace  principles,"  are  avowedly  in  favor 
of  insurrection,  with  fire,  bloodshed,  rape,  anarchy, 
and  a  general  whiz  of  everything.     No  wonder  that 
a  sinugfaeed  constitutional-union  man,  just  as  highly 
respectable   as   it   is   possible   for  one  of  our   fallen 
race  to  be,  takes  all  possible  pains,  before  he  lifts  so 
much  as  his  little   finger  for  his  country,  to  have  it 
distinctly  understood,  though    he   may   be   in    little 
danger,  that  he  is  not  an  "■abolitionist."     His  dud- 
geon at  the  accusation  is  a  portion  of  his  respecta- 
bility. 

Now,  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  either  to  attack 
or  defend  tlie  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  It 
is  a  distinct  organization,  and  Is  abundantly  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  But,  before  wc  consign  to  (he 
limbo  of  the  wicked  this  poos  word  "  abolition,"  we 
would  like  to  ask  if  there  be  in  this  whole  State  of 
New  York,  fin-  instance,  one  well-informed  and  con- 
scientious person  who  is  not  an  "abolitionist"? 
This  is  the  way  to  put  it:  Here-  is  this  negro  sla- 
very; it  has  been  our  torment  and  one  curse,  our 
daily  and  our  nightly  danger.  It  has  brought  us  to 
this  shame  before  the  nations;  it.  has  attempted  lo 
overthrow  the  institutions  which  we.  love,  and  which 
our  fathers  founded.     Jt  has  changed  peace  to  war, 


plenty  to  want,  confidence  to  doubt,  and  case  to  em- 
barrassment. It  has  wasted  our  material  wealth, 
and  it  has  hardened  the  hearts  of  our  brethren 
against  us.  It  has  enfeebled  the  mind,  contaminated 
the  pulpit,  made  dim  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  discredited  our  political  principles, 
hieh,  but  for  tins  curse,  would  have  been  the  hope 
of  the   world!       God   favoring,   circumstances    per- 

tting,  the  way  opened  by  a  Providence,  which 
will  indeed  be  divine,  shall  we  not  rid  ourselves  of 
once  and  forever?  Where  is  the  intelligent 
Northern  man,  we  care  not  how  he  may  politically 
style  himself,  who  will  not  say  from  the  bottom-  of 
his  heart,  to  such  a  question,  "  Yes"?  If  this  is  to 
be  an  "  abolitionist,"  we  should  like  to  look  in  the 
face  of  the  poor  creature  who  will  say  that  he  is  not 
This  is  no  longer  a  question  of  morals,  but 
one  of  common  sense  and  of  common  safety ;  of 
ordinary  prudence  and  the  least  possible  foresight. 
We  are  arguing  for  no  particular  scheme;  we  are 
demanding  no  hasty  action-;  we  feel,  as  much  as 
any,  the  need  of  a  circumspect  policy ;  but  upon 
the  naked  question  of  "  abolition  "  or  "  no  aboli- 
tion," we  believe  that  every  honest,  thinking  man 
will  be  ready  to  avow  himself  an  "abolitionist." 
Shall  we  send  down  this  inheritance  of  distraction 
and  division  to  our  children  ?  Are  we  such  cowards 
as  to  impose  upon  them  burdens  which  our  fears,  and 
weakness  shrink  from?  Shall  the  Union  be  re- 
stored only  again  and  again  to  be  jeoparded  ? 
Shall  we  have  done  our  whole  duty  well  and  wisely, 
if  we  transmit  to  the  next  generation  this  frightful 
bequest  of  civil  quarrel  ?  And  has  our  day  been  so 
full  of  glory  and  historical  achievement  that  we 
can  afford  to  throw  away  this  golden  opportunity  of 
redressing  the  injuries  of  an  unhappy  race?  And 
yet  men  shun  tlie  subject,  and  shrink  from  the  prob- 
lem because  its  solution  is  difficult,  and  strive,  by  a 
senseless  babble  of  constitutional  obligations,  to  be 
rid  forever  of  the  whole  matter.  Is  this  brave, 
manly,  or  becoming  ? 

We  say  "  No  " ;  and,  if  saying  so  puts  us  into  the 
"  abolition  "  category,  we  accept  the  place  as  a  place 
of  honor.  Many  a  good,  brave,  loyal  man  shares 
our  opinion  ;  many  a  citizen  who  has  given  his  blood 
as  if  it  were  water  and  his  money  as  if  it  were 
dross,  to  the  republic,  thinks  as  we  do.  And  by 
what  right  is  such  a  patriot  to  be  classed  with  trai- 
tors in  arms  against  the  republic?  By  what  law. 
even  of  the  commonest  personal  civility,  do  these 
libelers  couple  the  names  of  the  sound  and  the  rot- 
ten, of  tlie  patriot  and  the  anarchist,  of  footpads 
and  freebooters,  with  the  honest  names  of  Christian 
gentlemen?  And  who  are  these  new  mentors  who 
assume  to  direct,  advise,  censure,  persuade  and  ex- 
hort an  immense  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
North  — arraigning  their  intelligence,  questioning 
their 'motives,  imputing  to  them  selfishness  or  silli- 
ness, venality  or  incapacity  ?  Where  is  the  record 
of  their  political  successes  ?  Where  were  they, 
when  this  storm  was  gathering,  that  they  did  not  by 
notable  pilotage  save  us  from  the  cruel  shore  of 
death  which  threatens  us  ? 

Abolition  and  Secession  1  Light  and  darkness, 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  fact  and  fal- 
lacy, are  as  nearly  alike.  Heaven  help  us  if,  in 
the  dark  days  which  are  weighing  down  our  very 
souls,  we  shun  the  truth  because  it  is  not  pleasant, 
and  strive  to  exorcise  this  devil  of  slavery  by  the 
gibberish,  nine  times  worn  out  and  ninety  times 
weaker  than  water,  which  sham-conservatives  so 
glibly  utter.  Better  fling  at  once  avevy  musket  into 
the  Potomac  and  recall  our  gallant,  men,  than  to 
prate  follies  at  home  which  will  make  their  doughti- 
est deeds  of  none  effect!  If  we  must  have  the" dis- 
grace of  a  substantial  defeat,  let  us  meet  it  at  once. 
and  before  we  have  murdered — j-es,  that  is  the  word 
— any  more  men.  If  we  must  yield  at  last  to  the 
slaveholders,  and  think  their  thoughts  and  do  their 
dirty  work,  let  us  at  least  save  our  cash,  for  that 
will  be  a  consolation  in  the  lower  deep  of  our  degra- 
dation!— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


with  you  all  I  am  enlisted  for  my  country,  and  not 
for  party,  it  has  been  declared  that  there  is  a  body 
in  the  South  which,  it  has  been  asserted  by  many,  is 
the  I.,  ginal  cause  of  our  disturbances — which  body, 
when  armed  and  emancipated,  should  be  imported 
into  our  ranks  as  allies.  I  refer  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave,  and  more  particularly  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  emancipation  which  may  have  been  inter- 
preted, or  may  hereafter  be  admitted  to  be  accom- 
plished, through  the  instrumentality  of  proclama- 
tions. I  must  condemn  all  such,  (applause) — and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  war  any  such  question 
will  produce  sides,  and  sides  controversies,  and  con- 
troversies dissensions,  and  dissensions  divisions,  and 
divisions  defeat.  Therefore,  let  us  have  no  more 
proclamations.  But  let  me  suppose  that  our  gal- 
lant young  General,  (three  cheers  for  McClellan,) 
on  taking  his  army  South,  should  discover  a  maga- 
zine of  combustibles  which,  when  ignited,  would  ex- 
plode and  send  the  enemy  skyward,  to  give  us  suc- 
cess, would  you  say  that  he  would  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant  if  he  did  not  crown  our  efforts  with  suc- 
cess by  those  means?  Certainly  you  would  hold 
him  accountable  for  the  neglect;  and  if  our  armies, 
as  they  march  to  the  South,  discover  any  allies  of 
any  character,  human,  material,  or  substantial,  that 
can  aid  the  armies  of  freemen  and  contribute  to  our 
success,  let  them  be  used. 

I  refer  to  it  as  a  military  necessity.  It  commends 
to  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  means  within  our 
grasp.  (Tremendous  cheers.)  Suppose  for  an  in- 
stant that  our  armies  take  a  Southern  march,  and 
that,  as  we  drive  the  enemy  before  us,  they  are 
broken  and  in  extremity,  what  think  you  of  those 
men  in  the  exercise  of  sound  reason  would  accom- 
plish or  attempt  ?  Would  they  not  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  four  millions  of  the  colored  race  among 
them  ?  If  they  did  not,  you  would  proclaim  their 
folly  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  this  war  of  self-preservation,  the 
result  should  be  different,  and  we  should  be  in  ad- 
versity. Think  you  that  we  should  be  tolerated,  if 
we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  identical  advan- 
tage, and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  those  who, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  be  our  allies? 
Whether  it  will  come  to  this,  events  will  determine ; 
but  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  see  it  come  to 
this,  ami  rapidly.  (Great  applause.)  I  stand  from 
amongst  the  ranks  ot  those  who  are  arrayed  for  the 
defence  of  this  country,  and'  I  believe  that  such  is 
the  opinion  of  those  men,  and  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  reflection  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  will  hold  that  General  accountable  who,  when 
vietouv  depends  upon  his  gathering  any  force,  black 
or  white,  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion. 
(Applause.)  This  is  war,  and  conducted  on  the 
strict  principles  of  war.  Novelet  us  have  done  with 
this  conservatism.  When  a  man  is  imperilled,  he 
may  resort  to  everything  in  self-defence.  When  a 
nation  is  imperilled,  it  may  take  the  same  course  ; 
and  when  liberty  is  struck  at,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
human  race  everywhere  to  spring  to  arms,  and  by 
every  means  in  its  power  to  prostrate  its  opponent." 
(Long  and  loud  applause.) 


A  DEMOCRATIC   COLONEL   ON  THE  WAR. 

At  the  serenade  given  to  the  Seeretarj^  of  War, 
at  New  York,  on  Monday  evening  last,  John  Coch- 
rane, late  Democratic  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York  city,  but  now  a  Colonel  in  the  Federal 
army,  made  the  following  significant  spcecli : — 

*  *  *  "  We  are  here  to-night  to  establish  in 
the  applause  which  we  have  given  to  the  leader  of 
these  armies,  our  adhesion  to  our  faith,  our  coun- 
try, and  our  God.  We  are  here  to  lift  a  note  which 
shall  resound  over  this  land,  obliterating  all  others, 
and  confusing  and  overwhelming  all  others  in  its 
thundering  dispersions,  signifying  that  it  is  the  note 
of  freemen  in  behalf  of  freedom  which  their  fathers 
achieved,  and  which  they,  as  a  proud  inheritance, 
have  been  taught  to  enjoy.  (Applause.)  I  am  here 
to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  those  truths,  which 
we  all  profess,  and  to  east  to  the  winds  all  adherence 
to  party,  to  wipe  every  fond  memory  from  the  record 
of  the  past  of  party  action  or  party  faith.  While 
we  look  at  yonder  banners  which  stream  over  every 
corner  of  the  streets,  do  you  perceive  there  the 
signal  cries  of  armies  arming  for  the  contest  to- 
morrow ?  You  perceive  a  contest  merely  of  indi- 
vidual opinions.  It  is  nothing  more  to-morrow  but 
the  struggle  of  brothers,  every  man  of  whom  de- 
clares, at  the  top  of  his  breath,  and  with  the  utmost 
accord,  that  he  is  for  his  country,  his  whole  country, 
and  nothing  but  his  country.  (Applause.)  There- 
fore, party  is  obliterated,  and  the  fires  now  that 
flame  throughout  this  land  must  be,  if  we  pray  for 
success,  the  lines  which  divide  loyalty  from  rebel- 
lion, treason  from  integrity.  (Applause.) 

It  is  intimated  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  success 
for  the  arms  of  the  North,  so  long  as  the  South  feel 
that  it  is  their  homes,  and  altars,  and  firesides  for 
which  they  fight.  Great  God!  and  have  we  no 
homes  to  strike  for?  Have  we  no  altars  that 
are  extinguished  and  smouldering?  Have  we  no 
faith  to  be  trampled  to  the  dust?  Let  me  signal 
yonder  (lag  in  yonder  tropical  sky,  as  it  flies  now 
elate  on  the  breeze,  now  obscured  by  the  smoke  of 
cannon,  and  ask  you,  as  the  first  cannon  booms  and 
the  first  shot  penetrates  its  folds,  whether  there  was 
no  honor  and  no  integrity  wounded  upon  that  staff 
that  ascended  over  Sumter's  walls?  (Applause.) 
And  let  me  ask  you,  as  army  after  army  gathered 
itself  against  us,  as  government  was  proclaimed  and 
confederation  established,  and  the  emblem  of  gov- 
ernment and  confederation  adopted  in  the  flag  of 
the  Confederate  States,  when  from  beneath  that 
flag  and  authority  of  that  confederation,  a.  high  offi- 
cial applied  the  match,  which  discharged  the  fust. 
war  gun  against  our  glorious  stars  and  stripes ; 
whether  that  was  not  simple  war  against,  a  govern- 
ment and  a  flag  covered  with  the  glories  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  honors  of  the  war  of  1812? 
(Cheers.) 

Now,  tell  me  not.  of  slavery  and  slaves,  or  of  the 
peculiar  institution  of  the  South.  The  war  is  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the   South   upon   the   freedom 

and  institutions  of  the  nation.  (Cheers.)     And  now, 

fellow  citizens,  allow  me  lo  say,  and  I  am  fearless  in 
the  declaration,  believing  it  to  be  true,  and  I  am 
caroless   of  its   consequences,    because    1   feel    that 


g^="  The  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following 
version  of  Col.  Cochrane's  speech  : — 

"  In  such  a  war,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  every 
force  within  our  power.  Suppose  our  army  encoun- 
ters myriads  of  cotton  bales,  and  we  are  able  to  ex- 
port those  cotton  bales  to  Europe,  and  receive  from 
them  millions  upon  millions  of  the  sinews  of  war,  do 
you  say  we  should  not  seize  the  cotton  ?  No.  You 
are  clear  upon  that  point.  Suppose  that  munitions 
of  war,  that  subsistence  for  their  army  are  within 
our  reach,  would  we  not  be  guilty  of  shameful  neg- 
lect were  we  not  to  appropriate  them  to  our  own 
use  ?  Certainly  we  would.  Suppose  the  enemy 
advances  against  you,  would  you,  from  any  squeam- 
ishness,  from  any  false  delicacy,  refrain  from  level- 
ing the  hostile  gun  and  prostrating  them  in  death  ? 
No :  it  is  your  object,  it  is  your  purpose.  Then,  if 
you  seize  their  property,  if  you  open  their  ports,  if 
you  destroy  their  lives,  I  ask  you  whether  you  will 
not  seize  their  slaves  ?  I  ask  you  whether  you  will 
not  arm  their  slaves,  and  whether  you  wilt  not  carry 
them  by  battalions  into  war  against  their  masters? 
(Cheers.)  What!  You  have  no  sympathy  for 
white  rebels,  and  yet  you  will  spare  the  black  slave 
whom  they  use!  Why,  if  it  be  necessary  to  save 
this  Government,  I  would  plunge  their  whole  peo- 
ple, black  and  white,  into  one  indiscriminate  sea  of 
carnage  and  slaughter,  and  build  upon  it  a  govern- 
ment which  shall  be  the  vicegerent  of  God.  Let  us 
have  no  more  of  this  dallying  with  people's  dillitanti 
conservatism,  this  doubting  in  Cabinet  when  your 
soldiers  are  perishing  in  the  field.  Soldiers,  you 
know  no  such  reasoning  as  this.  You  have  arms  in 
your  hands,  and  those  arms  are  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  enemy  until  he  submits  to  law, 
order  and  the  Constitution.  Then  explode  what- 
ever magazine  of  combustibles  is  in  your  way;  set 
fire  to  and  consume  the  cotton  ;  export  the  cotton  ; 
take  property  whenever  you  find  it ;  confiscate  prop- 
erty wherever  you  find  it ;  take  the  slave,  and  be- 
stow him  upon  tho  non-slaveholder,  if  you  please; 
do  unto  them  as  they  would  do  unto  you  ;  raise  up 
in  their  midst  a  party  interest  against  the  present 
slaveholder;  distract  their  counsels.  Do  all  this, 
and  if  that  be  not  sufficient,  take  the  slave  by  the 
hand,  place  a  musket  in  it,  and  bid  him,  in  God's 
name,  strike  for  tho  liberty  of  the  human  race. 
(Great  cheering.) 

This,  said  Colonel  Cochrane,  was  not  abolitionism 
or  emancipation.  Abolitionism  was  to  place  the 
slaves  above  their  masters  in  the  social  scale.  Eman- 
cipation was  to  free  them.  This  war  was  prose- 
cuted for  no  such  purpose.  The  South  commenced 
the  war,  and  the  North  was  not  responsible  for  its 
consequences. 

The  speaker  then  stated  the  proceedings  of  the 
Charleston  Convention,  to  show  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  South  to  pre- 
cipitate a  revolution.  lie.  portrayed  the  direful 
effects  of  the  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  seeeston, 
and  closed  by  appealing  to  the  Baored  principles  of 
religion,  on  which  our  cause  rests  for  its  support,  and 
to  that  Deity  without  whose  favor  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed. 

Secretary  Cameron  having  been  called  for,  came 
forward  and  said  : — ■ 

u  Soldiers, — It  is  too  lat€  for  me  to  make  you  a 
speech  to-night;  but.  I  will  say-that  /  heartily  ap- 
prove every  sentiment  uttered  by  your  noble  commander 


TRAITORS  IN  OHIO. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  all  loyal  men  to  the  follow- 
ing startling  summary  of  facts  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  ;— 

Organized  treason  exists  In  the  State  in  the  shape 
of  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  to  an  extent, 
and  of  material  so  incredibly  great,  as  to  jostle  the 
credulity  of  the  quiet  and  honest  loyal  citizens  in  the 
truth  of  any  public  expose.  It  isa.s-etvc-/  org  uiizi\ti<m, 
its  workings  ingenious,  its  votaries  led  on  by  casv  de- 
grees from  first  approach  through  promises,  pledges 
and  obligations  to  the  most  terrific  and  Heaven-dar- 
ing oaths  that  ever  shook  the  nerves  of  Demons. 
The  late  arrests  startle  the  slumbering  nerves  of  the 
incredulous,  and  the  flippant  doubt  gives  way  to  an 
interrogative  faith.  Still  the  published  oaths  are 
doubted,  still  the  extent  of  the  organization,  and  the 
ghty  names  on  the  roll  which  so  long  and  so  fully 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  people  at  the  polls ; 
the  object  and  the  preparation  are  thought  to  exist 
more  in  imagination  than  reality.  Government  offi- 
cers were  slow  to  believe,  and  had  the  people  the 
evidence  now  before  the  Government,  they  would 
startle  with  alarm.  The  object  of  the  organization 
n  its  present  phase  is  to  upset  the  Federal  authori- 
ty by  a  preconcerted  rising  at  a  given  signal  from 
the  Southern  rebels,  looking  to  plunder  for  their  re- 
ward. Large  quantities  of  arms  are  secreted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  awaiting  the  hour  for  home 
massacre  to  commence.  In  one  instance,  12,000 
stand  of  arms  entering  this  State  from  the  Lakes, 
Kwere  secreted  within  three  miles  of  the  Lake  shore 
for  a  long  time,  when,  fearing  a  revelation  of  their 
whereabouts  by  a  traitor  in  the  Circle,  they  were 
suddenly  removed,  and  the  track  lost.  An  emissary, 
now  of  the  rebel  army,  threaded  this  State  with  "a 
peddler's  wagon,  ostensibly  to  sell  dry  goods,  but 
really  to  establish  "  Knights'  Circles."  An  impor- 
tant letter  written  by  him  to  another  "  Knight," 
was  taken  from  the  Post-office  by  an  obscure  mechan- 
ic whose  name  was  the  same,  and  at  once  given  to 
the  Government  on  account  of  its  treasonable  con- 
tents. The  letter  failing  to  reach  the  friend  addressed, 
the  itinerant  treason  peddler  became  alarmed,  and 
rushed  off  to  the  South,  and  is  now  in  active  duty  as 
a  General  under  Davis.  That  letter  has  a  list  of 
"great  narnaSj-  jiwmbers  of  the  order,  ex-judges,  ex- 
M.  C's,  Sheriffs,  &e.,  which- it  is  not  policy  yet  to 
publish.  Persons  have  gone  into  it  by  insinuating 
degrees  till  at  length  their  eyes  have  been  fully  open 
to  the  prospective  bloody  culmination,  and  through 
very  fear  have  fled  for  their  lives.  Others  less  ad- 
vanced have  reported  to  the  Government  their  folly, 
regrets,  alarms,  and  promised  to  advance  farther  for 
the  good  of  society,  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  com- 
plete exposure  as  should  work  its  effectual  overthrow, 
but.  in  every  instance  have  come  to  a  point  where 
their  hearts  have  failed  them,  and  thev  have  utterly 
refused  to  reveal  or  advance,  and  have  left  the  State 
in  hot  haste.  Their  most  important  ceremonies  are 
not  allowed  to  be  in  writing,  and  therefore  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reach  documents  of  importance ;  and  such 
letters  and  papers  as  they  keep  are  buried  or  se- 
creted, as  are  their  arms.  Had  Louisville  fallen  and 
Cincinnati  been  attacked,  Ohio  would  have  seen  a 
blood  red  day  from  which  Heaven  defend  her.  Had 
St.  Louis  fallen,  Illinois  and  Indiana  would  have 
opened  the  fruits  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir- 
cle." Had  the  rebel  army  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland,  soon  after  Bull  Run,  20,000  stand  of  arms, 
well  laid  down  in  oil,  would  have  suddenly  emerged 
from  Baltimore  Bay.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  in 
Ohio  but  has  its  lodge  of"  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir- 
cle," laboring  in  the  cause  of  the  rebels  South.  We 
have  but  pointed  at  the  exposures  scarcely  in  the  fu- 
ture, nor  need  we  point  at  the  political  wing  now 
nursing  it,  and  from  which  it  wins  its  recruits,  but 
see  for  yourselves  who  are  nearest  allied  or  in  sym- 
pathy with  armed  rebellion,  and  "  watch." 

Can  it  be  possible  with  such  evidence  before  their 
eyes,  that  the  loyal  people  of  Ohio  will  longer  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  secret  oath-bound  association  in  this 
State,  more  dangerous  to  public  liberty  than  the 
ied  thieves,  pirates  and  assassins  who  openly  pro- 
m  their  determination  to  overthrow  our  glorious 
Government  ?  The  Union  menaced  by  such  secret 
seoundrelism,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man 
in  the  State  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  stealthy 
assassins  of  public  liberty.  Remember  they  organized 
the  Southern  rebellion  which  has  stricken  down  the 
liberties  of  the  Southern  people,  and  that  upon  the 
political  demoralization  of  the  Northern  people  de- 
pends their  entire  success.  Is  it.  then  any  wonder 
that  they  should  strive  to  extend  their  devilish  order 
into  the  free.  States  ?  and  as  political  depravity  is  not 
circumscribed  by  State  lines,  wc  cannot  hope  that 
Ohio  has  escaped  the  contamination  of  their  devilish 
presence.  The  refusal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  to  join  the  Union  movement  may, 
wc  think,  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  machinations  of 
these  black-hearted  traitors. 


fJgf^By  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Boston 
Herald,  (and  that  paper  is  likely  to  know  all  about 
it.,)  it  seems  that  there  is  a  similar  secret  conclave  of 
mercenary  traitors  in  Boston.     Look  out  for  them  ! 

Tub  United  League.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
objects  of  a  secret  order  now  existing  in  this  city,  and 
in  several  of  the  seaport  towns,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  United  League."  The  League  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  branch  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir- 
cle." The  League  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering assistance,  if  possible,  to  the  rebels  by  such  in- 
formation as  circumstances  from  time  to  time  will  per- 
mit as  regards  the  movements  of  the  New  England 
States  in  relation  to  tlie  war.  It  is  stated  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  trailers  in  the  manufacturing  cities  and 
towns  who  have  had  a  large  trade  at  the  South  are 
connected  with  the  secret.  League,  tlie  members  work- 
ing as  spies  at  lyecum  lectures,  political  meetings,  etc., 
and  spot  all  who  wage  a  war  of  subjugation  against  the 
Southern  Suites. 


appro 


The    doctrine  which  he  has  laid  down    I 

fully  as  if  lus  words  had  been  my  own.      Il  is  idle  fco 

talk    about    treating    with    these    people    upon    their 

own  terms.     We  must  meet  them  as  enemies,  and 

punish  them  as  our   enemies,  until  they  learn    to  be- 
have, better." 

Secretary  Cameron's  endorsement  of  the  radieal 
views  of  Colonel  Coehrane  produced  marked  mh-i 
lion  among  the  troops,  and  have  excited  considera- 
ble discussion  in  high  civil  and  milii.irv   eneles. 


;■     'Slavery    having  caused  the  rebellion,  what 

else  is  it  than  (reason  to  insist,  that   Government,  in 

self-defence,  shall  not  utterly  exterminate  it  ? 


GENERAL_JFREMONT. 

The  Portland  Advertiser  warmly  sustains  Fremont, 

and  has  full  confidence  that  he 'will  fully  and  tri- 
umphantly sustain  himself  in  his  present  very  difficult, 
position.     A  recent  number  of  that  paper  lias  the 

Following  concerning  him; — 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  original  charges 
against  Fremont  have  been  persistently  and  malig- 
nantly repeated  up  to  tlie  present  day,  not  one  of  them 
has  been  fully  proved,  and  we  do  not  believe  "one  of 
them  ever  will  be  proved,  We  hoar  that  the  battle- 
cry  at  the   late  brilliant,  and  successful  attack  upon 

Lexington  by  the  General's  Body  Guard,  was  'the 

Union  and  Fremont  ;'  the  inspiration  which  moved 
them  was  love  of  their  leader,  ami  (he  love  of  brave 
men  is  not  a  blind,  unreasoning  passion,  but  a  pro- 
found feeling  based  upon  the  worthiness  ot'  its  object 
Fremonl  could  no!  have  idled  the  souls  of  euci  men 

With  love  and  admiration  had  he  been  onh  ihe  holi 
day  soldier  his  enemies  describe.  We  sincerely  hope 
that,  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  tor  the  sake  of  thai 
love  which  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  bear  Rtfi 
name,  in  spite  ot'llie  combined  efforts  ot*  personal, 
political  and  rebel  enemies,  I'reinont  will  emerge 
from  the  cloud,  havie;'  nobK  earned  new  laurels." 


JOHN  0.  FREMONT. 

The  deed  is  done.  The  enemies  of  the  Pathfinder 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  deposing  him  from  his  com- 
mand of  the  Western  army,  just  as  he  was  driving 
the  rebels  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  But  it  is  a 
blow  which,  if  we  do  not  utterly  mistake  the  spirit 
of  the  loyal  American  people,  will  recoil,  sooner  or 
later,  most  terribly  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  dared  to  inflict  it.  It  never  can  be  that  the 
great  North  will  suffer  so  pure  a  patriot  and  so 
splendid  a  man  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity  to  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  his  defamers.  The  end  is  not 
yet. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Fremont  is  the  highest  type 
of  a  military  commander.  Since  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  a  Major- General  in  our'  army,  he  has 
not  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  careful  and  prudent 
about  the  expenditures  of  his  department;  he  has 
not  always  acted  with  the  wisest  forethought  and 
discretion,  nor  has  he  appeared  to  treat  with  due 
consideration  many  of  those  upon  whom  depended 
there  the  good  success  of  our  cause.  But  we  by  no 
means  believe  that  he  has  been  as  guilty  in  these 
neglects  and  mistakes  as  the  persistent  charges  of 
the  ambitious  and  mischievous  Blairs,  and  the  petty 
details  of  the  report  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas 
have  represented.  Whether  he  has  or  not,  the  same 
rule  of  right  by  which  the  President  ha3  removed 
him  from  his  position  would  demand  that  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  should  at  once  be  burled  from 
place  and  power.  If  a  man  like  Fremont  is  to  suf- 
fer disgrace  like  this  in  consequence  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  which  he  stands  accused,  we  ask  that  others, 
who  have  not  been  less  criminal  than  he,  shall  be 
visited  with  equal  executive  displeasure.  Can  all 
the  contracts  that  have  been  made  at  Washington 
stand  the  test  of  a  searching  and  malicious  investiga- 
tion ?  Has  no  one  yet  blundered  at  the  Capital,  or 
along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  ?  Will  our  Boston 
and  New  York  capitalists  say  that  their  suggestions 
and  wishes  have  been  regarded  with  proper  defer- 
ence by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  ?  Is  Mis- 
souri the  only  scene  of  mismanagement  and  corrup- 
tion ?  Is  Fremont  the  only  offender  ?  Why  then 
is  he  thus  singled  out  for  the  doom  of  official  decapi- 
tation ? 

It  is  very  evident  why.  It  is  because  he  is  a  true 
friend  of  Freedom,  and  because,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  he  would  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all 
our  woe.  He  has  not  been  willing  to  subordinate 
his  work  of  restoring  the  Union  to  the  occupation  of 
hunting  aivi^'-eturi'ifj  fugitive  slaves.  He  has  not 
been  sufficiently  resp  .''Vd  and  considerate  in  h>-  ; 
treatment  of  the  "  peculiar  institution/''  His  .■ 
has  not  been  such  as  to  please  ik-^nien  V,  no  „ave  so- 
licited arms  and  equipments  from  our  government, 
and  who  have  taken  good  care  to  see  that  they 
should  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
until  General  Thomas  himself  declares  that  they  are 
lost  to  our  army.  He  has  not  manifested  admiration 
enough  for  the  crafty  and  treacherous  "  neutrals  "  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Border  States.  This  has  been 
the  dire  offence  of  Fremont — the  offence  for  which 
he  must  needs  be  most  cruelly  punished  by  an  Ad- 
ministration, two  of  whose  chief  characteristics  thus 
far  seem  to  have  been  tenderness  toward  slavery,  and 
deference  io  hypocrites.  The  South  demanded  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Administration  had  renounced 
Republicanism.  The  Administration  has  CGBsenTecf 
Hemtzelman's  turn  comes  next.  Will  McClellan  be 
displaced  to  make  room  for  Kelley  ?  Oh  !  is  it  not 
a  shame  and  a  humiliation  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  and  bravest  men  should  be  taken 
from  their  peaceful  homes  and  occupations,  and  led 
forth  to  the  field  of  conflict,  and  then  be  taught  that, 
while  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  government,  their 
chief  care  and  anxiety  must  be  to  please  disloyal 
men,  and  guard  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  their 
property  in  human  flesh  and  blood? 

There  were  powerful  reasons  why  Fremont  should 
have  kept  his  command.  The  men  who  can  infuse 
enthusiasm  into  the  masses  of  *ur  young  braves  are 
very  few.  Fremont  was  one  of  them,  and  this  hold 
upon  his  countrymen  was  something  that  was  of  in- 
valuable worth  to  us.  His  heart  has  always  beat 
strongly  for  the  honor  of  his  native  land  !  He  has 
rendered  that  land  services  which  his  foes,  however 
distinguished,  have  neither  the  genius  to  equal,  nor 
the  patriotism  to  emulate,  In  other  years  he  plant- 
ed the  glorious  flag  he  has  loved  so  well,  upon  the 
very  summits  of  the  eternal  mountains,  amid  wintry- 
snows  and  freezing  cold.  But  not  less  ready  was  he 
to  plant  it  in  victory  upon  the  strong-holds  of  Rebel- 
lion. When  the  war  broke  out,  he  abandoned  his 
important,  private  affairs  in  Europe,  and  flew  home 
across  the  seas,  to  seal  with  his  blood,  if  necessary, 
his  devotion  to  the  Republic.  The  moment  be  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  he  hastened  to  Washington  to 
tender  his  services  to  the  government  in  whatever 
capacity  they  might  be  required.  If  he  has  not  ac- 
complished all  that  was  expected  of  him,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  same  government  has  provok- 
ingly  crippled  his  movements  by  depriving  him  at 
various  times  of  the  means  and  forces  which  his  own 
popularity  and  energy  had  collected,  and  which  were 
so  necessary  lo  the  success  of  his  plans.  If  he  has 
been  too  lavish  with  the  money  of  the  nation,  he  has 
not  been  less  lavish  with  his  own.  If  he  has  refused, 
now  and  then,  to  be  bound  with  red  tape,  yet  he  has 
as  often  accomplished  brilliant  results  by  the  celerity 
and  daring  of  his  action.  Whatever  may  have  beenefc 
his  failures,  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  recovering  his 
last  ground,  and  was  doubtless  just  on  the  eve  of  r.n 
important  victory  when  Lincoln  consented  to  bis 
sacrifice.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  cruel 
things  that  have  yet  been  done.  We  fear  it  may 
also  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate.  Fremont  him- 
self, indeed,  will  continue  to  be.  as  he  has  been,  the 
idol  of  the  people.  His  fame  is  sure.  It  is  not  red- 
tape,  thank  God.  that  confers  immortality.  But  his 
removal  will  disgust  the  hearts  and  paralyze  the 
arms  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers.  It  will  discourage 
enlistments.  It  will  dampen  the  ardor  of  tlie  loyal 
States.  It  will  do  much  to  alienate  from  us  the  good 
will  and  sympathy  of  other  nations,  and  to  divest 
our  cause  of  its  moral  grandeur.  Let  us  trust  that 
it  may  not  ensure,  at  lasl,  tlie  national  defeat. — A'cr- 
Jb/lc  County  Journal. 


DISCOVERIES  OF  CAMERON  AND  THOMAS. 

The   report  of   Adjutant-General   Thomas,   who 

accompanied  Secretary  Cameron  to  Missouri,  has 
been  published  by,  authority  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment) and  OOCUpies  over  six  closely-printed  columns 
of  the  'I'ril'inir.  The  Jounud  of  I 
lias  settled  the  ease  of  Qen.  Fremont  j  that  the  idol 
of  the  Republican  part}  "must  be  regarded  as  a 
doomed  man,"  and  it  is  a  cause  of  wonder  that  ho 
a<f<>-  not  resign.  The  G^prw&S  says  the  '■  extraor- 
dinary publication  of  this  very  extraordinary  docu- 
ment," damaging  as  il  may  be,  from  the  information 

ii  affords  the  enemy,  was  nevertheless  nooonsarv  in 

Order  tO  prepare  the  public  mind  to  aeopiies.  Q  in  the 

contemplated  removal  of  Gen.  Fremont     If  such 

was   its   object,  we   presume   it  will   fail   of  its  and; 
for   it  needs  but  a  bare  perusal  ot'  tin'  document   to 

convince  everj  intelligent  reader  that  it  is  a  case 
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got  up  for  a  special  object.  The  immense  array  of 
paltry  charges,  second'  and  third-hand  rumors,  and 
gratuitous  insinuations  of  dishonesty,  can  onlv  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  preconceived 
determination  to  make  out  as  strong  a  ease  as  pos- 
sible. 

From  this  letter  of  Gen.  Thomas  to  his  travelling 
companion  the  Secretary  of  War,  informing  the  lat- 
ter of  what  he,  or  rather  they,  saw  and  heard,  it 
would  seem  that  Gen.  Fremont  baa  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  difficulties  and  disasters  that  have  beset 
the  army  of  the  West  tor  the  last  three  months.  If 
Gen.  Curtis  could  not  be  as  free  with  Gen.  Fremont 
as  with  Gen.  Scott,  it  was  Fremont's  fault;  if  con- 
tracts were  made  for  gnus  and  ammunition,  they 
were  sure  to  be  irregular;  if  orders  for  payment  of 
supplies  were  issued,  they  were  not  in  proper  form ; 
if  officers  were  appointed,  it  was  without  authority 
from  the  proper  source.  A  contractor  for  forage, 
in  one  instance,  requested  his  partner  to  provide  a 
quantity  of  hay;  of  course,  such  an  irregular  pro- 
cedure could  only  have  been  prompted  by  the  motive 
of  "  a  consideration."  If  the  mules  purchased  were 
too  few  or  too  many,  if  they  cost  too  much,  or  did 
too  little,  it  was  Fremont's  fault;  if  blankets  were 
rotten,  Fremont  was  the  cause;  if  riflea  proved 
worthless,  it  was  Fremont  that  bought  them;  if  he 
provided  three  hundred  half-barrels  to  carry  water, 
it  was  where  no  water  was  needed  ;  if  he  made  a 
pontoon  bridge  over  the  Ohio,  it  was  where  a  ferry 
would  have  done  just  as  well.  lie  ordered  (Jen. 
Hunter  to  march  with  forty-one  wagons,  when  he 
might  have  known  that  Gen.  Hunter  had  but  forty 
mules.  Gen.  Hunter  was  sent  to  Missouri  by  the 
President  for  the  special  purpose  of  being  the  "  ad- 
viser" of  Gen.  Fremont,  as  second  in  command, 
and  yet  the  latter  never  consulted  him — conduct  to 
which  Mr.  Thomas  "ventures  to  assert  that  a  par- 
allel cannot  be  found  in  the  annals  of  military  war- 
fare"; instead  of  foreseeing  that  Gen.  Lyon  would 
be  defeated  at  Lexington,  Fremont  sent  his  rein- 
forcements to  the  wrong  places ;  he  did  not  adopt 
Gen.  Hunter's  plan  for  relieving  Col.  Mulligan ; 
finally,  Gen.  Hunter  expresses  his  decided  opinion 
than  his  commanding  olHcer  is  "incompetent,"  and 
this  is  "the  opinion  entertained  by  gentlemen  of 
position  and  intelligence";  and  in  addition  to  all 
these  charges,  there  is  another,  far  more  serious,  viz., 
that  somebody  in  St.  Louis  had  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Thomas  that  somebody  who  was  in  Europe  with 
Gen.  Fremont  (a  Mr.  Selover)  had  written  to  some- 
body in  San  Francisco  that  his  (Mr.  Selover's)  share 
of  the  profits  in  the  purchase  of  puns  in  Europe 
was  S30,000!  In  plain  terms,  Adjutant-General 
Thomas  would  have  us  believe,  on  the  testimony  of 
Messrs.  Sellover  and  Sellunder,  that  Gen.  Fremont, 
not  content  with  the  profits  of  his  Mariposa  mines, 
is  so  desperately  covetous  that,  to  obtain  some 
830,000,  he  conspires  with  the  Sellovers  to  defraud 
his  country  by  purchasing  gmis  that  are  worthless, 
and  then  conies  home  to  put  these  useless  weapons 
into  the  bands  of  his  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  them  on  to  certain  defeat !  Malice  some- 
times overshoots  its  mark ;  it  has  certainly  done  so 
in  this  Sellover  story. — American  Baptist. 

■-  The  report  of  Adjutant-General  Thomas  has  been 
the  great  topic  of  talk  in  camp  circles  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  and 
I  have  been  quite  curious  that  way,  there  is  but  one 
.opinion  concerning  it  among  rank  and  file  :  It  is  gross- 
ly, cruelly  unfair,  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  more  fit- 
ting the  practice  of  a  hack  lawyer  than  the  dignity 
of  the  official  station  in  which  it  had  its  source.  The 
general,  I  believe  the  universal  feeling  in  our  regi- 
ment is  that  of  pain,  and  in  many  instances  of  burn- 
ing indignation,  that  our  yet  much  loved  commander 
should,  in  the  midst  of  his  harassing  cares,  be  so  set 
upon  in  the  rear,  crippled  and  hindered  by  those  to 
whom  he  should  look  for  co-operation  and  support. 
But  we  believe  the  very  fierceness  and  unfairness  of 
the  tirade  that  has  been  let  loose  on  General  Fremont 
will  render  it  inefficient,  at  least  to  destroy  his  hold 
on  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  army,  and  of  the 
unprejudiced  part  of  the  American  people — of  near- 
ly all  those  who  have  no  personal  interest  at  stake 
in  the  contest.  It  may  serve  as  a  pretext  for  his  re- 
moval, not  certainly  as  cogent  reason  with  any  man 
who  has  brain  enough  to  administer  the  affairs  of  an 
ordinary  scow.  Taking  all  sorts  of  light  rujjbish, 
now  aimed  at 
.■eaction  should 
be  breech  will 
■  ■  "      ""  ■■  "■  -~  r- 

Sucli  is  camp  talk  on  this  painful  subject.  To  one 
who  has  served  with  our  regiment  for  the  last  five 
months,  it  does  seem  a  small  thing  to  remark  upon, 
that  troops  shonld  march  in  the  rain  from  Jefferson 
City  to  Tipton,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  with 
only  such  food  as  they  could  take  in  their  pockets  or 
haversacks,  and  find  their  beef  a  little  tainted  when 
issued  at  the  end  of  the  march — a  ridiculously  small 
thing  to  be  picked  up  and  thrown,  by  such  hands,  at 
the  officer  commanding  a  raw  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  in  such  a  region  as  this.  Some  other  charges 
have  the  same  look  to  us.  Some  are  already  well  re 
futed,  and  others,  doubtless,  will  be.  Let  us  have  ; 
fair-inquiry  into  the  matter,  if,  amid  the  bitter  preju 
dice,  personal  animosity  and  selfish  interest  involved, 
such  a  thing  be  possible. 

A  fact  which  commands  universal  attention  is  the 
startling  freedom  with  which  Adjutant  Gen.  Thomas 
has  communicated  military  information  to  the  enemy 
The  affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  West  and  of 
Cumberland  are  published  without  the  slightest  re- 
serve. The  very  points  which,  above  all  others. 
should  not  have  been  divulged  to  the  foe,  are  blunt- 
ly and  fully  exposed  to  the  whole  world  !  The  ex- 
act numerical  strength  of  the  Union  army  in  Missouri, 
and  of  each  of  its  divisions,  with  the  particular  wants 
and  deficiencies  of  each,  are  set  forth  with  full  par- 
ticularity. What  intelligence  could  be  more  valua- 
ble, or  how  could  it  be  more  satisfactorily  communi- 
cated to  the  enemy  ?  The  gloomiest  picture  is  given 
of  the  Union  resources  in  Kentucky,  and  a  triumph- 
ant attack  is  invited  in  the  stronger  manner  possi- 
ble. After  Thomas's  exhibit  of  out  condition  to 
the  enemy,  does  anything  adverse  to  us  remain  to  be 
told  ?  He,  at  least,  appears  to  have  apprised  the 
Confederates  of  substantially  all  they  could  desire  to 
know. 

For  this  palpable  and  gross  violation  of  an  impor- 
tant army  regulation,  in  giving  important  military 
intelligence  to  the  enemy,  Adjutant  Gen.  Thomas 
should  be  promptly  tried  by  court  martial.  If  guilt- 
less, his  innocence  can  only  thus  be  established.  The 
evidence  now  before  the  public  tends  powerfully  to 
fasten  the  guilt  upon  him.  It  will  be  seen  whether, 
even  in  his  high  position,  he  is  at  liberty  in  the  zeal 
of  malice  to  disregard  the  first  rules  that  bind  a  sol- 
dier and  a  patriot. 


MRS.  PEEMONT. 

This  lady  is  thus  photographed  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Tribune:-* 

"The  'Jessie'  whose  name  was  so  familiar  six 
years  ago,  has  three  children — the  eldest  a  daughter 
of  L5,  iii  whose  honor  '  Camp  Lill'ie'  is  named  ;  but. 
hers  is  one  of  the  natures  which  do  not  grow  old. 
Inheriting  her  father's  talent  and  many  salient  points 
of  his  character,  she  impresses  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  her  by  her  great  intellectual  power.  See 
her,  as  vou  might  have  done  a  few  weeks  ago,  with 
all  the  blood  of  the  lientons  roused  within  her  at  the 
gross  injustice  done  to  her  husband,  and  you  would 
say  :  'Nature  made  her  for  a  queen  ;  had  she  inher- 
ited a  throne,  what  a  record  she  would  have  made  in 
history  ! '  In  the  winter  of  1849,  when  the  frontier 
of  civilization  was  seven  hundred  miles  further  east 
than  now,  she  was  about  to  join  her  chief,  upon  the 
great  plains.  It  is  said  that  when  a  very  decorous 
fossil  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  asked  her,  '  Are  you  not 
afraid  to  take  that  perilous  journey  at  this  inclement 
season'?'  She  startled  his  nerves  with  the  reply: 
'Afraid,  Sir !  Do  you  suppose  that  the  daughter  of  Col. 
Benton,  and  the  wife  of  Capt.  Fremont,  is  afraid?" 

With  peculiar  grace  of  movement,  she  possesses 
that  'excellent  tiling  in  woman,'  a  voice  like  Annie 
Laurie's,  low  and  sweet— more  rich,  more  musical, 
and  belter  modulated  than  that  of  any  U-aijsdienne 
upon  the  stage.  To  a  broad,  comprehensive,  mascu- 
line intellect,  she  adds  the  quick,  feminine  intuitions 
which  leap  to  results  and  anticipate  explanations, 
and  that  inevitable  tendency  to  episode,  incident, 
and  bits  of  personal  analyzation  which  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  charm  of  a  woman's  conversation.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  there  inhere  in  her  great  possibili- 
ties of  heroism  ;  that  for  a  cause  she  held  sacred,  she 
would  not  only  make  the  uttermost  sacrifice,  but  say 
with  Cleopatra, 

'Let's  do  it  tn  the  high  Roman  fashion, 
And  make  Death  proud  to  take  us.' 

A  lady  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  of  ripe  ac- 
complishment and  large  culture  ;  a  rare  conversation- 
alist, overflowing  with  humor  and  sparkling  with  epi- 
gram ;  a  star  in  society,  but  the  sun  of  that  home-cir- 
cle where  she  has  garnered  up  her  heart ;  an  uncom- 
promising friend  and  '  a  good  hater  ;'  an  enthusiastic 
believer  'in  the  destiny  of  her  husband  ;  an  invalua- 
ble assistant  in  his  arduous  labors,  yet  full  of  wifely 
and  motherly  tenderness,  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  is 
not  only  an  historic  woman,  but  the  greatest  woman 
in  America." 
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MBS.   FEEMONT  IN  OAMF. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazelle, 
writing  from  Camp  Lillie,  near  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
under  date  of  Oct.  6,  says: — 

"  On  "Wednesday  last,  our  camp  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Gen.  Fremont  and  her  daughter. 
They  arrived  in  the  afternoon  train  from  St.  Louis, 
~  and  were  received  with  becoming  ceremony  by  the 
staff  and  body  guard.  News  of  their  coming  having 
reached  head-quarters  in  time,  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  their  entertainment.  A  tent 
was  pitched  for  their  accommodation,  and  a  couple 
of  contrabands  were  detailed  to  minister  to  their 
wants.  They  still  remain  here,  and  seem  quite  at 
home  in  their  canvas  domicil.  To  those  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Fremont,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
she  is  ever  a  welcome  guest  in  refined  and  intelligent 
circles,  whether  civilian  or  military.  Hen  amiable 
disposition,  her  generous  heart  and  cultivated  mind, 
make  her  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the  society, 
of  whatever  kind,  in  which  she  moves.  In  camp  she 
is,  of  course,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  her  com- 
pany is  deemed  a  distinguished  favor  by  the  members 
of  the  staff.  In  conversational  power  and  general 
intelligence,  she  has  no  equal  in  the  military  house- 
hold, and  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  speak  in  terms  of 
disparagement,  concerning  any  of  the  gentlemen  Com- 
prising said  household.  She  has  always  a  large  and 
varied  fund  of  ideas  on' hand,  and  without  laying  her- 
self liable  to  the  charge  of  loquacity,  never  permits 
loquacity  to  lag  in  her  presence.  She  can  talk  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Engineers  corps  about  fortifications, 
or  with  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
about  columbiads.  She  can  discuss  'the  situation' 
with  the  Commanding  General,  and  descries  the 
weak  points  of  the  enemy  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
the  most  experienced  military  man  on  the  Staff  To 
strangers  to  whom  she,  is  introduced,  she  is  polite, 
affable  and  entertaining,  but  never  affected,  Her 
daughter,  Miss  Lillie,  now  in   her  seventeenth  year, 

promises  to  be  equally  an  ornament  to  her  sex  and 
country.     She  inherits  all  the   prominent   traits  of 

character  which  make,  her  mother  the  noblest  type 
of  American  women." 


A  COHTEABAND   INCIDENT. 

Down  in  Kentucky,  in  the  region  of  Muldraugh's 
Hill,  lived  an  ardent  Unionist  named  M'Kinley,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  this  county,  and  now  staying, 
for  the  time  being,  among  his  relatives  north-east  of 
Bucyrus. 

When  General  Buckner  with  his  horde  of  outlaws 
invaded  that  part  of  Kentucky,  M'Kinley  was  a 
doomed  man.  He  had  been  plain  and  out-spoken 
in  his  Unionism,  and  had  made  efforts  to  rally  the 
Union  men  of  his  neighborhood,  and  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment in  beating  back  the  invaders.  No  sooner 
had  Buekner's  forces  possession  of  the  country  than 
the  burning,  hanging,  waste  and  desolation  that 
have  followed  secession  commenced.  M'Kinley,  was 
anions  the  first  victims.  His  house  and  barns  were 
burned,  his  crops  destroyed,  his  valuables  seized,  and 
his  negroes  impressed  into  the  rebel  service,  he  es-^ 
caping  barely  with  his  life. 

Among  his  negroes  was  one  for  whom  he  felt  a 
particuhu- interest— a  stalwart,  full-blooded  negro, 
enumerated  in  his  schedule  of  property  as  "  John." 
John  had  been  raised  upon  the  plantation,  was  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  and  was  faithful  and  honest. 
Three  vcars  ago  he  married  a  quadroon  belonging 
to  a  neighboring  planter,  and  his  master,  to  show  his 
respect'for  his  faithful  property,  purchased  her. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them,  and  they  had  lived 
as  happily  as  is  possible  for  intelligent  beings  in  a 
state  of  servitude.  When  his  master  fled,  he  urged 
John  to  accompany  him,  but  the  faithful  fellow  re- 
fused. He  would  "stay,  and  endeavor  to  save  some- 
thing from  the  wreck,  and  so  far-asTn  Ins  "power  to 
keep  matters  in  some  sort  of  shape.  For  security 
-he  occupied  a  cabin  in  a  forest  sortie  distance  from 
the  former  quarters. 

One  day  about  six  weeks  ago,  he  was  returning 
from  a  tour  over  the  plantation  ;  while  yet  some  dis- 
tance from  his  cabin,  he  was  startled  by  loud  screams 
in  the  direction  of  his  cabin.  Apprehending  evil,  he 
sprang  forward  with  lighuiing  speed,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  in  liis  dwelling. 

As  he  entered  at  one  door,  a  brawny  scoundrel  es- 
caped from  the  other.  His  wife  lay  upon  the  floor, 
half  crazed,  and  the  broken  furniture  showed  that  a 
desperate  struggle  had  taken  place  in  the  room.  A 
few  words  explained  it  all.  A  scouting  party  of  the 
secession  armv  had  entered  the  house,  violated  her 
person,  destroyed  what  little  property  the  house  con- 
tained, and  fled.  Knowing  the  road  they  must  take 
to  reach  their  camp,  he  took  a  shorter  route,  and  saw 
them  pass.  He  knew  them  all.  They  were  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood,  ten  in  number,  and  the 
very  men  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  vengeance  of  the  rebels  upon  the  head  of  his 
master. 

The  next  day  he  took  his  family  to  the  Federal 
camp,  sought  out  Colonel  Gibson's  regiment,  and  to 
his  great  joy  found  in  it  a  company  (Captain  Kel- 
ler's) from  the  county  that  his  master  was  in.  Cap- 
tain K.  and  his  company  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, and  sent  the  family  to  their  owner  at 
Bucyrus. 

Captain  Keller  furnished  him  with  arms  and  pro- 
visions, and  John  returned  alone,  to  work  out  his 
own  vengeance  in  his  own  way.  He  hung  arouud 
the  rebel  camp,  night  and  day,  and  watched,  lynx- 
eyed,  their  out  goings  and  in  comings.  Every  day 
he  had  opportunities  of  shooting  rebel  soldiers,  but 
he  had  his  game,  and  would  touch  nothing  less. 
Finally  he  shot  one,  picking  him  off  as  he  sat  at  the 
camp  fire.  Another  and  another  were  killed,  until 
five  of  the  ten  slept  their  last  sleep.  Then  two  of 
them,  scouting  in  company,  were  met,  and  both 
killed,  one  shot,  and  the  other  in  a  desperate  hand 
to  hand  encounter.  The  remaining  three,  strieken 
with  fear,  kept  close  in  camp,  but  to  no  purpose. 
One  was  stabbed  in  his  tent,  another  struck  down 
while  on  guard,  and  the  last  was  shot  in  day-light 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  camp.  Terrible  was  the 
crime,  and  terribly  was  it  avenged. 

John  is  now  with  Colonel  Gibson's  regiment,  em- 
ploved  as  a  scout,  and  a  more  Valuable  man  is  not 
in  the  service.  His  family  are  being  well  cared  for 
here. — Bucyrus  Journal. 


DEATH    OF    FRANCIS   JACKSON,    ESQ. 

.  Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Jackson  was  brought  so  low  by 
illness  that  his  case  was  pronounced  hopeless  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  his  decease 
for  several  weeks  became  a  matter  of  daily  expecta- 
tion. Happily,  his  recuperative  powers  so  far  rallied, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  familiar  with  his  situation,  that 
he  was  restored  to  comfortable  health  until  last  win- 
ter, when  he  wus^again  so  much  reduced  as  to  make 
his  recovery  seemingly  impracticable.  But  a  further 
respite  was  granted  him  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  lake 
moderate  out-door  exercise,  to  visit  his  friends  and  re- 
ceive visits  from  them,  and  to  transact  Ins  ordinary 
household  affairs.  About  three  weeks  ago,  he  made  a 
visit  to  his  esteemed  friend,  Bouiike  Spooner,  Esq., 
at  Plymouth ;  but  the  weather  was  raw  and  bluster- 
ing, and  the  journey  and  exposure  proved  too  severe 
for  his  debilitated  system.  Though  manifestly  much 
enfeebled  after  bis  return  home,  no  immediate  danger 
was  apprehended,  and  Ins  decease  at  last  took  even  his 
most  watchful  friends  by  surprise.  The  event  oc- 
curred at  his  residence  in  Hollis  street,  on  Thursday 
morning,  Nov.  14th.  Born  on  the  7th  of  March,  1789, 
he  was  72  years  and  8  months  old. 

The  intelligence  of  this  removal  of  one  so  deserved- 
ly loved  and  revered  for  his  works'  sake  will  excite 
no  ordinary  emotion  among  the  friends  of  enslaved 
and  suffering  humanity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  will  be  felt  by  them  like  a  personal  bereavement  of 
the  closest  nature. 

In  reference  to  the  funeral  services,  Mr.  Jackson 
left  the  following  characteristic  request,  which,  of 
course,  was  complied  with  to  the  letter: — 

"At  my  decease  and  burial,  I  desire  that  forms  and 
ceremonies  may  be  avoided,  and  all  emblems  of 
mourning  and  processions  to  the  grave.  Such  irra- 
tional and  wasteful  customs  rest  on  fashion  or  super- 
stition ;  certainly,  not  on  reason  or  common  sense. 
The  dead  body  is  of  no  more  consequence  than  the 
old  clothes  that  covered  it.  Nothing  should  be  wasted 
on  the  dead,  when  there  is  so  much  ignorance  and 
suffering  among  the  living." 

As  at  the  funeral,  we  took  occasion  somewhat  at 
length  (see  succeeding  columns)  to  express  our  high 
sense  of  his  life  and  character — his  "  mountain  majes- 
ty of  worth" — it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  any 
thing  thereto  in  this  connection. 


A  BRAVE  00L0EED  MAN. 

Cairo,  Nov.  9,  1861. 
Editors  Chicago  Tribune: 

While  other  and  abler  correspondents  will  write 
you  full  particulars  of  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, I  will  confine  myself  to  narrating  a  single  in- 
cident which  came  under  my  observation. 

The  greatest  bravery  was  shown  by  officers  and 
men  ;  none  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  coolness  and 
daring  than  Gen.  Mc Clernand.  There  were  no 
cowards,  no  panics,  no  Bull  Runs,  notwithstanding  we 
were  attacked  on  front,  flank  and  rear. 

During  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  the  body  servant 
of  Gen.  McClcrnand,  a  mulatto  named  William 
Stains,  of  Decatur,  exhibited  conspicuous  courage. 
He  was  close  by  the  General  during  the  whole  en- 
gagement, cheering  the  soldiers  and  swearing  that  he 
would  shoot  the  first  man  that  showed  the  white 
feather.  Many  of  us  laughed  heartily  at  the  fighting 
darkey,  while  the  bullets  flew  like  hail  about  us. 

In  the  course  of  the  fight,  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
companies  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  which  disabled 
him  from  walking.  The  mulatto  boy,  who  was  mount- 
ed, rode  up  to  him  and  shouted  out,  "  Captain,  if  you 
can  light  any  longer  for  the  old  Stars  and  Stripes, 
take  my  horse  and  lead  your  men."  He  then  dis- 
mounted, and  helped  the  wounded  officer  into  his 
saddle.  When  he  was  walking  away,  a  rebel  dragoon 
rushed  forward  at  the  officer  to  take  him  prisoner. 
The  darkey  drew  his  revolver  and  put  a  ball  through 
the,  rebel's  head,  scattering  his  brains  all  over  the 
horse's  neck. 

I  relate  these  little  circumstances  so  that  merit 
may   bo  justly   dealt  with,  even   if   the    hero    is    a 

"  ni'^cr,"  as  some  people  would  rail  this  brave  fellow. 
Yours,  for  the  Old  Flag,  C.  W. 


TRIBUTES  OF  AFFECTION  AND  RESFEOT. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  on  Tues- 
day forenoon,  Nov.  19,  the  following  Resolutions, 
presented  by  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  were  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

Kesolved,  That,  admonished  as  we  have  been,  for 
several  years  past,  by  his  failing  health,  that  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  must  at  no  dis- 
tant day  lose  the  services  of  its  beloved  and  respected 
President,  Francis  Jackson,  yet,  now  that  that 
event  has  occurred,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
say  to  him  our  last  farewells  on  earth,  we  find  the 
separation  a  very  grievous  one,  and  feel  the  loss  to 
be  exceeding  heavy  to  our  Society,  to  ourselves  in- 
dividually, and  the  great  cause  of  Human  Progress 
and  Brotherhood,  not  only  in  this  community,  but 
throughout  the  land. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  one  of  the  highest 
honors  which  our  Society  has  enjoyed  or  ever  can 
enjoy,  and  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  which  it 
could  possibly  give  to  the  world  of  the  integrity  and 
nobleness  of  its  aims  and  purposes,  that  Francis 
Jackson  was  its  active  friend  and  steadfast  supporter 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  lie 
continued  such  even  to  the  moment  of  his  departure. 

Kesolved,  That  if  we  loved  Francis  Jackson  as 
a  personal  friend,  and  valued  him  as  a  most  efficient 
officer  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause, 
we  did  not  less  respect  and  honor  him  as  a  Man,  in 
whom  no  high  and  noble  quality  which  dignifies  and 
ennobles  our  nature  was  lacking ;  who,  to  great  clear- 
ness of  moral  judgment,  sense  of  duty  and  power  of 
will,  added  a  remarkable  independence  of  popular 
opinion,  and  rare  fearlessness  in  both  speech  and  ac- 
tion, and  combined  with  them  all  an  habitual  modesty 
and  absence  of  self-esteem,  which  have  made  him,  in 
our  judgment,  one  of  the  best  and  truest  men  it  has 
ever  been  our  privilege  to  know. 

Kesolved,  That  in  the  many  offices  and  duties  of  a 
public  and  private  nature  which  have  been  laid  upon 
him,  in  the  discharge  of  the  many  and  most  responsi- 
ble trusts  which  have  been  confided  to  his  hands,  no 
words  can  better  describe  his  constant  life  and  charac- 
ter than  these — "  Faithful  Forever." 

Resolved,  That  to  his  remaining  family,  with  whom 
we  have  so  long  been  associated  in  respect  for  their 
honored  father,  and  in  the  promotion  of  works  dear  to 
his  heart,  we  tender  our  most  sincere  and  respectful 
sympalhy  in  this  hour,  which,  if  one  of  temporary 
bereavement,  is  nevertheless  full  of  the  highest  con- 
solations and  causes  of  gratitude. 

g^°  The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously- 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  in 
Boston,  Tuesday  forenoon,  Nov.  19  : — 

Resolved,  That  among  the  numerous  bereavements 
which  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  has  sustained  since  its 
inception  in  this  country,  no  one  has  left  a  larger  space 
of  usefulness  to  be  filled,  or  touched  more  loving 
hearts,  or  made  a  more  profound  impression,  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  recent  death  of  Francis  Jackson, 
Esq.,  our  honored  and  revered  coadjutor,  who  has  for 
so  long  a  series  of  years  so  faithfully  filled  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
been  so  constant  and  efficient  an  attendant  at  the  de- 
liberations of  this  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  he  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  as  among  the  truest  of  patriots,  the  most 
unselfish  of  philanthropists,  and  the  most  radical  of  re- 
formers ;  for  the  grand  simplicity  and  rare  integrity  of 
his  character;  for  the  extent  of  his  private  charities 
and  public  benefactions,  ministering  to  every  variety 
of  human  wretchedness ;  for  his  early,  long  continued, 
generous  and  hearty  espousal  of  the  Abolition  move- 
ment, as  well  as  of  other  kindred  enterprises;  for  the 
serenity  and  bravery  of  Ins  spirit  in  the  midst  of  all- 
abounding  violence  and  universal  proscription;  for  his 
life,  (covering  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten,) 
so  admirable  in  all  the  relations  of  society,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  manly  independence,  moral  worth  and 
public  spirit,  so  symmetrical  and  well-balanced,  so 
earnest  in  its  noble  purposes,  so  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  "liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  in  its 
highest  significance  and  minutest  application. 

Resolved,  That  while  it  was  not  permitted  him  to 
see  the  fruition  of  his  efforts  and  sacrifices,  in  the  ut- 
ter abolition  of  slavery,  yet  we  rejoice  to  believe  that, 
above  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the 
smoke  of  battle,  he  heard  the  song  of  jubilee  and  the 
shouts  of  redeemed  millions,  as  a  swiftly  approaching 
consummation  of  that  glorious  struggle  for  universal 
emancipation  in  which  he  bore  so  important  and  con- 
spicuous a  part. 

Voted,  That  the  tendcrest  sympathies  and  highest 
consolations  are  proffered  by  this  Committee  to  the 
surviving  members  of  his  family,  and  relatives,  in 
view  of  their  great  bereavement. 


in  irruption  of  Yankees  is  threatened  at 
Beaufort.  The  first,  these  South  Carolinians  will 
know,  the  town  will  be  laid  out  into  corner  lota,  Sew- 
ard street,  crossing  on  Lincoln  avenue,  and  both  bor- 
dering on  Cameron  Square.  There  mil  be  a  news- 
paper, and  a  paten!  ^medicine  store,  and  a,  steam 
rerry,  and  Henry  Ward  Beccher  "'ill  be  advertised 
to  give  a  lecture  on  the  relations  of  freedom  and 
slavery  to  civiKzation.  -  Providence  Journal. 


FUNERAL  OF  FRANCIS  JA0KS0N,  ESQ. 

On  Monday  forenoon,  18th  inst.,  the  residence  of 
the  late  Francis  Jackson,  Esq.,  in  Hollis  Street, 
Boston,  was  thronged  by  an  admiring  and  sympathiz- 
ing gathering  of  relatives,  friends,  neighbors,  and  fel- 
low-citizens, (Music  Hall  could  readily  have  been 
crowded  with  such,  had  an  opportunity  been  given,)  to 
pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  his 
character  and  memory.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Wsi.  Lloti>  Garrison,  Wendell,  Phillips,  and 
Samuel  Mat,  Jr.,  in  the  following  order. 

REMARKS    OF    WM.    LLOYD    GAKKISON. 

Such  is  my  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  re- 
deemed and  disenthralled  spirit  whose  mortal  remains 
lie  before  us,  waiting  for  their  interment — such  my 
knowledge  of  the  simplicity,  integrity  and  grandeur  of 
Ins  character — that  I  feel  I  must  carefully  measure  my 
words  on  this  occasion,  lest,  in  the  fulness  of  my  feel- 
ings, I  should  seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, or  overrun  the  time  appropriate  to  these  obse- 
quies. 

In  itself  considered,  the  present  bereavement  is 
marked  by  nothing  peculiar;  for,  so  populous  has  our 
world  become,  that,  with  every  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
a  soul  takes  its  exit  therefrom,  easting  aside  its  earthly 
habiliments,  and  assuming  an  incorruptible  body,  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  immortal  life.  What 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  myriads  who  have  gone  before — 
wdiat  is,  in  due  time,  as  surely  to  be  the  lot  of  all  now 
living,  and  of  all  who  are  yet  to  d  well  upon  the  earth — 
cannot,  therefore,  be  other  than  an  infinitely  wise  and 
beneficent  arrangement,  conducive  to  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  all,  and  for  the  noblest  purposes  of 
creation. 

Such  was  the  view  taken  of  this  great  change  by 
our  departed  friend,  who  has  now  experienced  it  for 
himself.  By  evidence  which  to  him  was  of  a  strongly 
demonstrative  character,  he  joyfully  recognized  the 
truth  of  the  affirmation — 

"  There  is  no  death  !     What  seems  so  is  transition  : 
This  life  of  mortal  brcnth 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death." 

Hence,  there  was  no  doubt  in  bis  mind,  no  cloud  upon 
bis  prospects  ;  and  he  waited  for  "the  inevitable  hour" 
which  should  liberate  his  willing  spirit,  with  rational 
and  unfaltering  trust,  with  philosophic  serenity,  with 
cheerful  readiness,  with  Christian  assurance.  To 
quote  his  own  pleasant  words,  in  a  private  letter  to  a 
friend — "  Heaven  is  all  around  us  !  So  there  is  to  be 
no  separation  between  us.  I  am  for  both  spheres,  and 
all  the  spheres,  'however  bounded.'  In  whatever 
sphere,  we  shall  together  sing  that  good  old  Methodist 
hymn — in  substance  : — 

'  When  we've  been  there  ten  thousand  years, 
Bright  shining  as  the  fun, 
We've  no  less  days  to  sing  God's  praise 
Than  when  we  first  begun.'  ' 

There  is,  then,  no  darkness  here,  nothing  but  light 
supernal;  no  sting  of  death,  but  death  swallowed  up 
in  victory.  Nevertheless,  human  nature  is  not  stony 
insensibility.  Regrets  at  the  separation,  tears  of  affec- 
tion, emotions  of  sorrow  for  our  own  temporary  loss, 
these  are  not  incompatible  with  absolute  trust  and 
reverent  acquiescence;  for 

"  There  is  a  tear  for  all  who  die, 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave." 

Only  let  there  be  nothing  morbid  or  superstitious  in 
the  treatment  of  an  event  like  this  ;  no  gloomy  medita- 
tion ;  no  talk  of  a  mysterious  Providence ;  no  sorrow- 
ing as  do  those  who  have  no  hope. 

"  Clay  to  clay,  and  dust  to  dust  ! 
Let  them  mingle, — for  they  must ! 
•thly  elod, 


"In   Mr.MoniAM."     We  have  just  received  an  ex- 
tended  and   most  feeling  tribute    to  the   memory  of 

Fsanois  Jackson,  Esq.,  ami  of  other  prominent  la- 
borers iu  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity, 
who  have  within  a  comparatively  short  period  seen 
"  the  last  "f  earth/'  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  I,.  Maiua 
Child;  but,  in  consequence  of  our  paper  going  ti, 
press  "if  day  earlier  than  usual  this  week,  on  account 
of  Thanksgiving,  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  i"  defer 
the  publication  of  this  tribute  tilt  our  next  number. 


Look  aloft  !     The  spirit's  risen  ; 
-    Death  cannot  the  soul  imprison  ; 
"l'is  in  heaven  that  spirits  dwell, 
Glorious,  though  invisible." 

And  now,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  life  of  our  he 
loved  and  widely  honored  friend,  whose  mortal  hand 
we  are  never  again  to  clasp,  whose  outward  form 
are  soon  to  commit  to  the  sheltering  tomb?  I  feel 
restricted  and  oppressed  for  utterance  between  my  de- 
sire to  award  him  the  high  meed  of  praise  lie  deserves 
as  a  husband,  father,  relative,  friend,  neighbor,  citi- 
zen, cosmopolitan,  philanthropist,  reformer,  arid  my 
consciousness  of  his  modest  estimate  of  himself,  and 
his  great  repugnance  to  any  laudation  being  made  of 
his  efforts  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 
I  seem  to  hear  him  saying, — "Award  to  me  nothinj 
more  than  a  conscientious  desire  and  a  ruling  purpose 
to  know  myself;  to  be  true  to  my  convictions  of  duty 
to  be  led  in  the  right  way ;  to  increase  in  light  and 
knowledge;  to  contribute  something  to  the  stock  of 
human  happiness  by  lessening  the  sum  of  human 
misery  ;  to  lead  a  manly  life  and  set  a  manly  example ; 
to  be  with  the  right,  at  whatever  odds  or  however  for- 
saken; to  be  lifted  above  that  'fear  of  man  which 
bringeth  a  snare/  my  feet  planted  on  the  rock 
eternal  truth ;  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  dc 
trodden  and  oppressed  as  my  own ;  to  uphold  the 
democratic  idea  of  human  equality,  without  regard  to 
sex  or  complexion,  tribe  or  people;  to  show  my  ab- 
horrence of  caste  in  the  most  practical  manner;  to 
uproot  priestcraft,  bigotry,  a  ceremonial  religion,  and 
every  form  of  usurpation  over  the  mind  and  con 
science  ;  to  encourage  freedom  of  speech  and  inquiry, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  injunction,  '  Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ' ;  and  to  save  and 
bless  my  native  land,  and  through  her  the  whole 
world,  by  inducing  the  abolition  of  her  all-blightin| 
and  fearfully  demoralizing  slave  system,  by  which  she 
is  shorn  of  her  moral  power,  and  made  a  proverb 
all  other  lands.  If  I  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
furtherance  of  any  good  work,  or  the  success  of  any 
rigbteous  enterprise,  I  have  simply  tried  to  do  my 
duty ;  but  spare  me,  even  though  now  out  of  the 
body,  the  bestowal  of  any  encomiums — for  bow  could 
I  have  done  less"!  Alas!  that  I  was  able  to  achieve 
so  little  ! " 

Though  I  am  sure  that  I  correctly  interpret  tl: 
feelings  and  wishes  of  our  departed  friend, — departed 
in  one  sense,  and  yet  with  us  at  this  hour,  I  doubt 
not,  for  he  "still  lives,"' — yet,  admitting  that  no 
flesh  can  glory  in  the  Divine  Presence,  and  that  no 
one  can  exceed  the  requirements  of  faith,  hope,  char- 
ity, I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  allowable  to  recognize 
extraordinary  virtue  and  shining  worth,  both  as  ii 
matter  of  justice,  and  as  an  incentive  to  the  attain 
ment  of  a  similar  moral  elevation.  How  splendid  the 
tribute  paid  by  Jesus,  when,  assuming  to  be  an  out- 
cast and  felon  as  the  representative  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, he  said  to  those  who  bad  succored  and  be- 
friended him,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world"!  Of  course,  they  disclaimed  hav- 
ing done  anything  answering  to  this  high  award; 
otherwise  they  would  have  shown  themselves  unwor- 
thy of  it. 

To  Francis  Jackson  are  singularly  applicable  the 
descriptive  lines  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  : — 

"  How  happy  is  he  born  or  taught, 
Who  serveth  not  another's  will  ; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  highest  skill  ; 

Whose  passions  not  bis  masters  are  ; 

Whose  soul  is  still   prepared  for  death  ; 
Not  tied  unto  tho  world  with  euro 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath  : 

Who  God  doth  Into  and  early  pray 

More  of  lli.s  gi-uce  than  goods  to  lend  ; 

And  walks  with  man,  from  day  to  duy,  ' 
As  with  a  brother  and  a  friend." 

And   not  less  applicable    are    the     lines    of    Wlut- 
tier  :— 

"  Such  was  our  friend.     Formed  on  the  good  old  plan, 
A  true  and  brave  and  downright  aonost  man  ! 
]lu  blew  no  trumpet,  iu  tho  Ujarkst-plaOv, 
Nor  iu  tho  oliurub,  with  hypOorHlfl  (ftflG, 
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hi  acH  than  winds,  was  simply  doing  noun. 
So  mini,  so  oonstaut  wtu)  his  rectitude, 
Tlmi  by  iii    lost  alone  we  know  Its  mirth, 
And  foe!  how  true  a  mini  bjH  miked  (villi  at  on  earth  ! 


In  Hie  prime  of  manhood,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  municipal  affairs  of  this  city,  and,  to  some  extent, 
public  life  ;  but,  whether  in  Hie  hall  of  legislation  or 
in  the  council  chamber,  or  as  one  of  his  country's 
defenders  at  Port  Warren  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  he 
was  always  characterized  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  every  trust,  in  the  spirit  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
well  as  for  remarkable  solidity  of  judgment,  a  wise 
forecast,  great  circumspection  and  rare  good  sense, 
blended  with  equal  courage,  determination,  and  un- 
tiring perseverance. 

Pirniness  of  opinion  and  purpose  was  a  conspicuous 
trait,  because  he  did  nothing  impulsively,  and  had  no 
seif-seeking  in  view  ;  yet  he  was  always  ready  to  re- 
examine the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  if  he  saw 
that  duty  required  him  to  advance,  (for  he  never  took 
a  step  backward,}  he  bad  no  pride  of  consistency  to 
deter  him,  but  boldly  went  forward,  rejoicing  in  pro- 
gress. 

His  personal  integrity  was  of  the  highest  order. 
No  one  ever  questioned  his  sincerity,  or  thought  him 
capable  of  intimidation  or  faltering  He  believed 
what  he  said,  spoke  with  caution  and  deliberation, 
and  proved  his  faith  by  his  works.  Economical  in 
his  habits  on  principle,  he  was  liberal  and  unstinted 
in  his  hospitality,  and  munificent  in  the  aggregate  of  his 
charities  and  contributions,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  to  the  promotion  of  which, 
the  last  tweniy-six  years  of  his  life  were  particularly 
consecrated.  Other  reformatory  enterprises  were  also 
liberally  aided  by  him.  An  early  teetotaller,  he  was 
a  steadfast  friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  main- 
tained a  consistent  example  of  abstinence  to  the  end. 
Regarding  even  the  life  of  the  criminal  as  sacred,  and 
capita!  punishment  as  equally  inexpedient  and  de- 
moralizing, he  gave  his  countenance  and  support  to 
the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  gallows  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  cause  of  peace,  in  its  most  radical  form,  he  took 
a  growing  interest ;  being  deeply  impressed  by  the 
moral  sublimity  of  its  doctrines  and  the  martyr-heroism 
of  its  spirit.  "At  the  first  Woman's  Eights  Conven- 
tion I  attended  many  years  ago,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
Wendell  Phillips  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
that  '  the  movement  was  the  greatest  reform  of  the 
age.'  I  thought  that  an  extravagant  declaration.  I 
did  not  then  believe  it.  It  served,  however,  to  call 
my  attention  more  earnestly  to  the  subject.  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  the  declaration  of  my  highly 
teemed  friend  was  true.  I  now  believe  that  the 
movement  for  woman's  rights  is  the  most  important 
reform  of  the  age,  and  still  more  important  for  the 
.ges  to  come.  It  includes  man's  rights  in  the  truest 
ense,  not  only  fortius  generation,  but  for  all  succeed- 
ing generations.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  man 
to  attain  or  enjoy  his  highest  rights  until  woman  gets 
hers.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  inaugurate  a 
reform  more  world-wide  or  more  just.  I  have  always 
believed  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
reform  I  see  the  way  opening,  broad  and  beautiful, 
towards  the  summit  of  human  progress ;  but  both 
sexes  must  travel  it  abreast,  or  it  will  never  be 
reached." 

Such  was  the  strength  of  his  conviction,  such  his 
emphasis  of  expression  ;  for  it  was  his  nature  to  be 
thorough  and  complete  in  whatever  lie  undertook,  and, 
having  once  put  his  hands  to  the  plough,  not  to  look 
back,  but  to  cut  his  furrows  beam  deep,  and  sow  his 
seed  broadcast. 

In  theology  he  was  on  the  liberal  side,  thinking 
more  of  character  than  of  creeds,  and  judging  men  by 
their  lives  rather  than  by  their  professions.  As  a  lover 
of  fair  play,  and  abhorring  all  religious  persecution, 
he  nobly  stood  by  Theodore  Parker,  when  it  was 
first  resolved  by  a  chosen  few  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  beard  in  Boston,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
scriptive  efforts  to  prevent  it.  It  was  a  struggle  for 
religious  freedom  and  independence  against  sectarian 
exclusiveness  and  dogmatism,  and  he  could  not  be  an 
indifferent  spectator.  It  was  the  presentation  of  the 
cross  in  a  new  shape,  but  it  had  for  him  no  terrors. 

Prior  to  this,  animated  by  the  same  noble  spirit,  he 
gave  a  warm  and  generous  support  to  his  honored 
friend,  Kev.  John  Pierpont,  In'the  long  protracted, 
hotly  contested,  and  memorable  struggle,  on  the  part 
of  a  few  wealthy  and  conservative  parishioners,  to 
oust  him  from  the  Hollis  Street  pulpit  on  account  of 
his  temperance  and  anti-slavery  views. 

In  the  veins  of  Mr.  Jackson  ran  the  best  blood  of 
the  Revolution.  His  father,  Timothy  Jackson,  Esq., 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  joined  a  company  of  "  Minute 
Men,"  in  Newton,  raised  in  January,  1775,  "  who 
verified  their  claim  to  the  name  they  assumed,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Lexington  fight,  to  the  letter."  He 
was  a  corporal  in  the  company.  On  the  morning  of 
that  ever-memorable  day,  he  heard  the  signal  guns 
which  announced  that  the  British  troops  were  in  mo- 
tion. He  went  to  the  Captain's  house  at  the  break  of 
day,  and  received  orders  to  warn  the  company  to  meet 
upon  their  parade  ground  forthwith,  which  order  he 
promptly  executed  on  horseback,  and  before  eight 
o'clock,  the  company  were  on  the  march  to  join  their 
regiment  at  Watertown  meeting-house,  and  from 
thence  took  their  march  for  Lexington  and  Concord. 
They  encountered  Lord  Percy's  reserve  at  Concord, 
and  continued  to  hang  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
British  troops  until  night-fall,  receiving  the  thanks  of 
Gen.  Warren  for  their  zeal  and  bravery.  He  subse- 
quently participated  in  other  battles,  was  captured, 
and  suffered  much  by  confinement  in  those  floating 
hells  called  prison  ships. 

The  love  of  liberty,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  inborn 
in  the  person  of  our  deceased  friend.  As  soon  as  bis 
attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  be- 
came an  avowed  Abolitionist,  with  his  customary  zeal 
and  courage.  In  the  mouth  of  October,  1835,  the 
memorable  mob  of  so-called  "  gentlemen  of  property 
and  standing "  furiously  assailed  a  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  convened  at  46 
Washington  street,  and  caused  its  dispersion.  Though 
hazarding  his  personal  safety  and  property  by  the 
act,  (such  was  the  phrenzy  of  the  times,)  Mr.  Jackson 
promptly  and  openly  invited  the  ladies  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  these  very  parlors;  to  which  invitation  more 
than  a  hundred  of  them  responded,  (among  whom 
was  the  distinguished  writer,  Harriet  Martineaij, 
of  England,}  and  a  thrilling  occasion  it  proved. 
Grateful  for  such  an  overture  in  a  crisis  so  perilous,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  who  was  then  the  General 
Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Siavcry  Society, 
was  requested  by  the  ladies  to  communicate  their  ap- 
preciation of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jackson,  which  elic- 
ited from  the  latter  the   following  soul-stirring  reply  : 

"  Boston,  Nov.  25.  1S35. 

*  *  *  "In  tendering  the  anti-slavery  ladies  the 
use  of  my  dwelling  bouse,  Sir,  I  not  only  had  in  view 
their  accommodation,  but  also,  according  to  my  hum- 
ble measure,  to  recover  and  perpetuate  the  right  of 
free  discussion,  which  has  been  shamefully  trampled 
on.  A  great  principle  has  been  assailed;  one  which 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions. 

"  If  a  large  majority  of  this  community  choose  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wrongs  which  an1  inflicted  upon 
their  countrymen  in  other  portions  of  the  land — if 
they  are  content  to  turn  away  from  the  sight  uf  op- 
pression, and  '  pass  by  on  the  other  side  ' — so  it  must 
be.  But  when  they  undertake  in  any  way  to  impair 
or  annul  my  right  to  speak,  write  and  publish  upon 
any  subject,  and  more  especially  upon  enormities 
which  are  the  common  concern  of  every  lover  ol  bis 
country  and  his  kind,  so  ii  must  not  be— so  it  shall 
not  lie"  it  I,  for  one,  can  prevent  it.  Upon  this  great 
righl,  let  ns  hohl  at  all  hazards.  And  should  we,  in 
its  exercise,  be  driven  from  publiq  halls  to  private 
dwellings,  one  house  ai  least  shall  be  consecrated  to 
iis  preservation.  And  if,  in  defence  of  this  sacred 
privilege,  which  man  did  nol  give  me,  and  shall  not 
[if  i  can  help  it]  take  from  me, this  root' Mini  these  walls 
shall  bo  levelled  to  the  earth,  let  them  fell,  if  they 
must.  They  oannoi  crumble  mabettereause.  They 
win  appear  of  very  little  value  to  me,  after  their 
owner  shall  have  been  whipt  into  silence. 

-  MobB  ■old  gag-laws,  and  the  other  eonmvanecs  l>v 

which  fraud  or  force  would  stifle  Inquiry,  will  not 
long  work  well  in  this  community.  They  betray  the 
essential  rottenness  of  the  cause  th«p>  are  meant  to 
strengthen,  These  outrages  are  doing  their  work 
with  the  reflecting 

"Happily,  ons  poinl  seems  already  i n  be  gaining 
universal  tisaent,  thai  slavery  cannot  longsurvlve  free 
disouaslon,  Hence  the  efforts  of  tho  friends  andapol- 
og|  its  of  ilavery  to  break  down  this  right.  £nd 
hence  the  immense  stake  which  the  enemies  of  slave- 


ry hold,  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  mankind,  in  its 
preservation.  The  contest  is,  therefore,  substantially 
between  Liberty  and  Slavery. 

"Ah  Slavery  cannot  exist  with  free  discussion,  so 
neither  can  Liberty  breathe  without  it.  Losing  this, 
we,  too,  shall  be  no  longer  freemen  indeed,  but  little, 
if  at  all,  superior  to  the  millions  we  now  seek  to 
emancipate. 

"  With  the  highest  respect,  your  friend, 

FEANCI9   JACKSON. 

"Rev.  S.  J.  Mat,  Cor.  Sec.  Mass.  A.  S.  Society." 

Worthy  to  he  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  handed 
down  with  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  latest  posterity  I  Worthy  of'Hamp- 
den  and  Sydney,  of  Jay  and  franklin,  of  Martin 
Luther  and  George  Pox,  of  the  Mayflower  and  Lex- 
ington, of  the  noblest  patriots  and  the  bravest  heroes 
of  any  age  or  country!  Now,  happily,  so  altered  is 
the  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  since  come 
upon  the  stage  of  life  to  realize  the  moral  grandeur 
and  sublime,  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  an  act  like  this — 
its  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom — the  immi- 
nent danger  that  attended  it,  (such  was  "  the  madness  of 
the  hour,")  for  the  probability  was  that  this  conse- 
crated dwelling  would  be  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
a  demonized  mob,  and  its  owner  subjected  to  person- 
al outrage.  The  whole  country  was  in  such  an  in- 
flammatory state,  at  that  time,  that  the  uncompromis- 
ing advocate  of  emancipation,  like  an  apostle  of  old, 
could  speak  of  being  "in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  among  false  breth- 
ren." But  that  "reign  of  terror"  has  passed  away — 
the  spirit  of  freedom  is  abroad  in  the  land,  with  great 
majesty  and  power — and  there  is  cheering  evidence 
that  the  demonic  slaveholding  spirit  which  has  so 
long  and  so  brutally  held  sway  will  speedily  he  cast 
out,  to  the  redemption  of  us  all,  and  the  joy  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

As  another  illustration  of  his  scrupulous  regard  to 
his  conscientious  convictions — Mr.  Jackson  resigned 
his  commission  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  a  letter 
written  July  4th,  1844,  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
George  N.  Iiriggs,  in  which,  objecting  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  as  "containing  provi- 
sions calculated  and  intended  to  foster,  cherish,  up- 
hold and  perpetuate  slavery,"  he  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  morally  wrong  for  him  any 
longer  to  support  it — adding,  "  I  am  not  in  this  mat- 
ter constituting  myself  a  judge  of  others.  I  do  not 
say  that  no  honest  man  can  take  such  an  oath,  and 
abide  by  it.  I  only  say  that  /  would  not  now  delib- 
erately take  it ;  and  that,  having  inconsiderately  taken 
it,  I  can  no  longer  suffer  it  to  lie  upon  my  soul.  The 
burdens  that  the  Constitution  lays  upon  me,  while  it 
is  held  up  by  others,  I  shall  endeavor  to  bear  pa- 
tiently, yet  acting  with  reference  to  a  higher  law,  and 
distinctly  declaring  that,  while  I  retain  my  own  lib- 
erty, I  will  be  a  party  to  no  compact  which  helps  to 
rob  any  other  man  of  his." 

Such  personal  integrity  is,  alas  !  rarely  to  be  found 
in  history.  It  breathes  of  that  spirit  which  of  old  ex- 
claimed, "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye  "; 
and  of  that  kindred  spirit  which  asked,  "  What  fel- 
lowship hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ? 
and  what  communion  bath  light  with  darkness?  and 
what  concord*  hath  Christ  with  Belial?"  "Whether 
that  step  was  really  called  for  or  not,  all  must  admire 
the  conscientiousness  which  prompted  it. 

So  it  was  with  our  honored  friend  in  all  things. 
Desiring  neither  conspicuity  nor  notoriety,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  ever  ready  to  "  stand  iu  the  gap"  when 
gap-men  were  wanting,  and  to  brave  all  obloquy  in 
the  cause  of  unpopular  truth.  Like  Kiagara  or  Mount 
Washington,  his  character  impresses  us  the  more 
deeply,  the  more  it  is  contemplated.  Symmetrical, 
massive,  grand,  it  challenges  admiration,  it  excites 
wonder,  it  prompts  to  high  aims,  it  is  a  model  for  im- 
itation. 

Parewell  !  truest  of  friends,  safest  of  counsellors, 
bravest  of  heroes,  noblest  pf  exemplars  ! 

Parewell  !  shelterer  and  defender  of  the  hunted  fu- 
gitive slave,  foe  of  oppression,  lorer  of  justice,  fciend' 
of  humanity  1 

Parewell !  veteran  in  years,  crowned  with  the  glo- 
ries of  a  philanthropic  life,  and  the  honors  of  a  spot- 
less career ! 

Hail,  ascended  spirit,  no  longer  held  by  the  tram- 
mels of  earth!  Lead  us  onward  and  upward  in  the 
path  of  everlasting  progress,  and  inspire  us  with  thy 
unfaltering  trust  in  the  truth  and  the  right,  whatever 
may  be  the  trial, or  however  heavy  may  be  the  cross! 

REMARKS  OF  WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  ESQ. 

Let  me,  friends,  add  a  word,  however  needless  it  may 
seem,  to  what  Mr.  Garrison  has  told  us.  Here  lies 
the  body  of  one  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said,  he 
was  the  best  fruit  of  New  England  institutions.  If 
we  had  been  set  to  choose  a  specimen  of  what  the  best 
New  England  ideas  and  training  could  do,  there  are 
few  men  we  should  have  selected  before  him.  Broad 
views,  long  foresight,  tireless  industry,  great  force, 
serene  faith  in  principles,  parent  of  constant  effort  to 
reduce  them  to  practice — contempt  of  mere  wealth, 
that  led  him  in  middle  life  to  give  up  getting,  and  de- 
vote his  whole  strength  to  ideas  and  the  welfare  of  the 
race:  entirely  unselfish,  perfectly  just ;  thrifty,  that 
he  might  have  to  give — fearing  not  the  face  of  man — 
tolerant  of  other  men's  doubts  and  fears — tender  and 
loving — are  not  these  the  traits  that  have  given  us  the 
inheritance  we  value  3  None  will  deny  they  were 
eminently  his. 

My  only  hesitation  iu  describing  him  is  lest  I  be 
thought  to  flatter.  What  men  have  themselves  seen, 
they  believe;  all  further  is  set  down  to  the  blind  par- 
tiality of  friendship.  Few  have  been  privileged  to 
know  men  like  Francis  Jackson.  To  such  men,  in 
fulness  of  years,  there  is  no  death.  There  seems  no 
place  for  tears  here.  Our  friend  has  only  laid  down 
this  body,  the  worn  tool  God  lent  him,  and  passed  on 
to  nearer  service  and  a  higher  sphere.  He  had  fought 
a  good  tight,  and  certainly  jiiu'shcd  his  work  here. 

We  have  known  him  so  long,  looked  up  to  him  for  so 
many  years,  trusted  his  judgment,  leaned  on  his  friend- 
ship, counted  on  his  strength  so  constantly,  that,  like 
the  child  losing  a  parent,  we  seem  left  without  some 
wonted  shelter  under  the  high,  cold  heaven — some- 
thing we  nestled  under  is  gone. 

I  said  he  was  all  that  our  institutions  ought  to  breed 
— yes,  having  regard  to  his  plans  and  purpose  of  life, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated  men  I 
ever  knew.  All  he  professed  and  needed  to  know,  he 
knew  thoroughly.  Though  enjoying  but  scanty  op- 
portunities of  education  in  early  life,  be  was  thorough- 
ly dowered  by  patient  training,  carefully  gathered  in- 
formation and  most  mature  thought ;  he  was  in  every 
sense  a  wise  man.  And  wise  men  valued  him.  My 
friend,  Mr,  Garrison,  has  quoted  Theodore  Parker, 
All  of  you  who  knew  Theodore  Parker  ultimately,  will 
recollect  that  when  lie  wished  to  Illustrate  cool  cour- 
age, indomitable  perseverance,  sound  sense,  rare  prac- 
tical ability,  utter  disinterestedness,  and  spotless  in- 
tegrity, he  named  Franeis  Jackson ;  and  when  in  mo- 
on  nis  of  difficulty  he  needed  such  qualities  in  a 
staunch  friend,  he  summoned  Fiaueis  Jackson  to  his 
side. 

Every  character  has  some  pervading  quality,   some 

ki'\-  nolo  ;  our  friend's,  l  think,  was  decision,  serene 
silf lvlkuuv  :uh!  perseverance,  lie  was  the  kind  of 
man  you  Involuutarltj  called  to  mind  when  men  spoke 
of  "one,  on  God's  side,  being  a  majority."  Si  i 
sufficed  to  outweigh  masses,  and  outlive  the  opposition 
oi'  long  years.  Francis  Jackson's  will  did  no;  seem  a 
mere  human  will  or  purposi — it  reminded  yon  of  some 
law  or  force  of  oaturi — like  gravity  or  the  weiglm  •■<{' 
the  globe— hopeless  to  resist  it.  I  cannot  describe  it 
better  than  by  quoting  some  sentences  >'\'  John  Pos- 
ter's sketch  of  Howard-  .you  will  see  how  olos 
iii  our  friend: — 

■•  The  energy  of  his  determination  was  ra  great,  that 
if  instead  of  being  habitual,  it  bad  boon  shown  only  ftw 
n  ghorl  time  on  particular  occasions,  it  would 
peared  a  vehement  Imputuouslty  :  but  b)   i-.  :- 
terrupted,  it  bad  nu  equability  oi  manner  won 
ly  appeared  to  exw  ed  the  tone  at  a  calm  i 
it  was  so  totally  the  reverse  of  anj  thing  like  turbulence 
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or  agitation.  It  whs  the  calmness  of  an  Intensity  kepi 
uniform  by  the  nature  of  tbe  human  mind  forbidding 
it  in  be  more,  and  by  the  oharacter  of  the  individual 
forbidding  it  to  be  less."        *        *        *        * 

"  The  moment  of  finishing  bis  plans  in  deliberation, 
and  commencing  them  in  action,  was  the  sumo.  I 
wonder  what  must  have  been  the  amount  of  thai  bribe 
in  emolument  or  pleasure,  that  would  have  detained 
him  a  week  after  their  final  adjustment.  Tlie  law 
which  carries  water  down  a  declivity  was  not  more 
unconquerable  and  invariable  than  the  determination 
of  his  feelings  towards  the  main  object.  *  *  * 
There  was  nit  inconceivable  severity  of  conviction, 
that  he  had  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  he  who  would  do 
some  greal  thing  in  this  short  life,  must  apply  himself 
to  the  work  with  such  a  concentration  of  his  forces, 
as  to  idle  spectators  who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves, 
looks  like  insanity."  *  *  *  * 

'•As  his  method  referred  everything  he  did  and 
thought  to  the  same  end,  and  his  exertion  did  not 
relax  for  a  moment,  he  made  the  trial,  so  seldom  made, 
what  is  the  utmost  ellect  which  may  be  granted  to  the 
last  possible  efforts  of  a  human  agent:  and  therefore 
what  he  did  not  accomplish,  he  might  conclude  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortal  activity,  and  calm- 
ly leave  to  the  immediate  disposal  of  Omnipotence." 

Add  to  this  quality  of  decision  his  other  trait, — 
tireless  activity, — and  it  explains  his  life.  Indeed,  he 
needs  no  words  of  ours  :  "his  own  right  hand  has 
carved  his  epitaph."  As  Mr.  Garrison  has  told  us,  he 
withdrew  long  ago  from  cilice — stood  outside  of  the 
political  machine.  But  when  History  records  the 
struggling  birth  of  those  changes  and  ideas,  which 
make  our  epoch  and  city  famous,  whose  name  will 
she  put  before  his?  And  God  has  graciously  per- 
mitted him  to  see  of  the  labor  of  his  hands.  These 
walls  said  to  the  wave  that  beat  down  all  law  and 
authority  in  Boston  in  1&S5,  "Thus  far;  no  further." 
That  word  of  rebuke  was  the  first  faint  sighing  of  the 
tempest  that  now  sweeps  over  the  continent,  "  scourg- 
ing before  it  the  lazy  elements,  which  had  long  stag- 
nated into  pestilence."  Some  men  would  say  he 
flung  away  the  honors  of  life.  No;  who  has  reaped 
so  many?  The  roar  of  the  streets,  the  petty  ineffi- 
ciency of  mayors,  never  turned  him  one  hair's  breadth 
from  his  path,  or  balked  him  of  his  purpose.  Brave, 
calm,  tirelessly  at  work,  he  outlived  Mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors,— the  mere  drift-wood  of  this  Niagara, — and 
wrote  his  will  on  the  Statute  Books  of  States. 

Three  years  ago,  he  brought  me  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  used  in  securing  the  rights  of  women. 
The  only  charge  he  laid  on  me  was,  to  keep  the 
name  of  llie  donor  secret,  until  what  has  now  hap- 
pened, ids  death.  Already  that  fund  has  essentially 
changed  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Empire  State — 
altered  materially  the  laws  of  two  other  Common- 
wealths, and  planted  the  seed  of  radical  reform  in  the 
young  sovereignty  of  Kansas.  This  unseen  hand 
moved  the  lever  which,  afar  off,  lifts  the  burdens  of 
one-half  of  the  people  of  great  States.  And  you  all 
know  how  every  man,  friend  or  foe,  confidently  ex- 
pected to  see  his  calm  brow  on  every  platform  which 
advocated  a  humane  and  an  unpopular  idea.  I  re- 
member, years  ago,  at  the  very  first  meeting  ever 
held  in  this  city  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the 
navy,  a  timidly  conservative  merchant  refused  to  at- 
tend, saying,  "  Why,  I  know  whom  I  shall  sec  there — 
just  Francis  Jackson,  of  coarse,  and  his  set." 

But  he  was  not  only  a  Reformer,  nor  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  what  narrow  men  call  useful.  Our  broad 
city  avenue  to  Roxbury  is  half  bid  by  noble  trees, 
because,  thirty  years  ago  he,  a  member  of  the  City 
Government,  saw  to  it,  unaided  at  first,  that  they 
were  planted.  And  he  found  time  to  save  for  history 
a  sketch  of  his  native  town — a  volume  the  result  of 
great  labor,  and  which  ranks  among  the  best  of  our 
town  histories. 

Rarest  of  all,  this  pitiless  toiler  in  constant  work, 
this  tremendous  energy  of  purpose,  was  wholly  un- 
savored  with  arrogance.  He  was  eminently  tolerant. 
It  was  not  only  that  his  perfect  justice  made  allow- 
ance,— no,  his  ready  sympathy  helped  to  give  fair, 
full  weight  to  all  that  should  excuse  or  make  us  pa- 
tient with  others.  Indeed,  his  was  that  very,  very 
rare  mixture, — iron  will  and  a  woman's  tenderness, — 
so  seldom  found  in  our  race.  Those  who  saw  him 
only  at  work,  little  knew  how  keenly  he  felt,  and 
£ow  highly  he  valued,  the  kind  words  and  tender 
messages  of  those  he  lo^ad.  He  not  only  served  the- 
needy  and  the  fugitive  slave,  but  his  genial  sympathy 
was  as  precious  a  gift  as  the  shelter  of  this  roof  or  the 
liberal  alms  he  was  sure  to  bestow.  Some  men  are 
only  modest  from  indifference,  and  the  energy  of 
some  is  only  ambition  in  a  mask.  Mr.  Jackson's 
modesty  had  no  taint  of  indolence  :  his  enterprize  was 
no  cloak  for  ambition. 

Highest  of  all,  he  was  emphatically  an  honest 
man  in  the  full,  sublime  sense  of  those  common 
words.  "  Boston,"  as  the  Tribune  says,  "  has  lost  her 
honestest  man."  If  I  speak  again  of  the  opposition 
he  encountered,  it  is  not  because  he  cared  for  it.  He 
took  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards  witli  equal  thanks — 
with  a  serene  indifference.  But  it  is  just  to  him  to 
consider  that  malignant  opposition  in  another  light, 
The  pitiless  storm  of  public  hate  beat  upon  him  for 
thirty  years.  Malice — personal,  political,  religious — 
watched  his  every  act,  dogged  his  every  step,  and  yet 
no  breath  of  suspicion  ever  touched  his  character. 
Out  of  that  ordeal  he  comes,  with  no  smell  of  fire  on 
his  garments  :  the  boldest  malice  never  gathered  cour- 
age to  invent  an  accusation.  Son,  brother,  husband, 
father,  neighbor,  friend,  reformer,  in  private  life,  in 
business,  or  holding  office,  no  man  ever  suspected  him 
of  anything  but  the  bravery  of  holding  opinions 
which  all  hated,  none  could  confute, — and  of  acting 
them  out  at  the  risk  of  property  and  life,  and  the 
actual  sacrifice  of  all  common  men  love.  How  few 
have  such  an  epitaph  !  We  who  knew  him,  when 
we  read  of  Hampden  resisting  ship  money,  or  Sidney 
going  to  the  block,  feel  that  we  have  walked  and  lived 
with  their  fellow.  Scholars  watched  him,  and  thought 
of  Plutarch.  Narrow  sectarians  scrutinized  him,  and 
wondered  how  one  lacking  their  shibboleth  wore, 
so  naturally,  graces  they  only  prayed  for.  Active, 
stanch  friend,  wise  counsellor,  liberal  hand,  serene 
worker  like  the  stars,  "  without  haste,  without  rest"  i 
Let  us  thank  God  for  the  sight,  for  the  example.  He 
would  tell  us  to  spare  our  words,  saying  he  had  only 
tried  to  use  his  powers  honestly.  His  best  praise  is 
our  following  his  example,  and  each  fearlessly  obeying 
his  own  conscience,  and  doing,  with  his  might,  what- 
ever his  band  finds  to  do  for  his  fellow-man.  Let  us 
so  do  him  honor.  And  as  the  great  Englishman  said 
of  his  friend,  "  There's  none  to  make  his  place  good — 
et  us  go  to  the  next  best,"  so  of  thee,  dear  comrade 
and  leader  of  many  years,  thy  place  is  sacred  for- 
ever to  thy  memory — we  go  to  the  next  best,  till  God 
gives  us  to  see  thee  once  again,  face  to  face, 

Samuel  May,  -Jr.,  General  Agent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society,  said: — 

I  will  occupy  one  moment  on  this  occasion  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  our  friend  Fkancis 
JACKSON-,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Last  winter, 
when  he  was  so  ill,  he  desired  and  purposed  to  resign 
the  offices  which  he  held,  of  Treasurer  in  one  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  and  President  of  the  other.  He  felt 
that  he  must  resign  those  offices,  for  his  strength  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  retaining  them.  This 
letter  was  written  by  htm,  communicating  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society 
induced  him  to  consent  to  remain  the  President  of  that 
Society,  and  he  did  retain  that  office,  with  the  pledge 
that  the  active  duties  should  he  discharged  by  others; 
the  other  office  he  gave  tip,  and  he  also  resigned  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 
But  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  he  says — 

"I  cannot  withhold  my  aid  from  fugitive  slaves, 
who  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  have  had  much 
of  my  time  and  assistance.  I  cannot  deny  them, 
while  I  have  any  strength  left.  They  and  the  mil- 
lions they  have  left  are  my  system  of  Theology,  my 
Religion,  my  Atonement.  I  have  helped  to  enslave 
them — my  father  helped;  unknowingly,  it  may  be, 
nevertheless,  helped.  I  believe  in  this  kind  of  Atone- 
ment; my  reason  accepts  no  other.  1  believe  the 
slaves  are  God's  chosen  people." 

The  services  here  closed,  and,  after  many  a  linger- 
ing look  at  the  placid  features  of  the  deceased,  Oil  the 
part  of  those  present,  the  company  separated,  and  the 
mortal  remains  were  taken  to  Newton  for  burial. 


EREM0NT  AND  THE  GEKMANS  OF  BOSTON, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  "  friends  of  Fremontlike  ener- 
gy," called  by  the  Germans  of  this  city,  and  held  at 
their  Tunihallo,  Tuesday  evening,  November  12th, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
translation.  They  give  vigorous  expression  to  the 
free,  enlightened  sentiment  of  our  German  population, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  in  relation  to  the  war  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  last,  most  disgraceful  feature  of  it  in  par- 
ticular. Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  find  them  interest 
ing  :— 

It  li  SOLUTION  3. 

1.  We  reject,  as  narrow  and  pernicious,  the  doctrine 
that  in  time  of  war  the  Government  ought  to  he  spared 
public  criticism  or  opposition.  It  ul-u<.\  never  fear  this 
criticism,  when  it  dues  its  duty  ;  but  to  be  silent  about 
its  violations  of  duty,  is  to  approve  and  encourage  them. 
When  the  People  must  sacrifice  not  only  their  treasure 
hut  their  blood  also,  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  upon 
them  to  see  that  both  are  not  wasted;  and  they  should 
the  more  zealously  maintain  their  rights  in  the  midst 
of  war,  the  more  likely  war  is,  per  se,  to  induce  the 
Government  to  believe  itself  the  independent  Lord 
and  Master,  instead  of  the  responsible  Servant  and 
Guide,  of  the  People.  Public  criticism  by  speaking 
and  writing,  in  popular  gatherings  as  well  as  through 
the  press,  ought,  in  war  as  in  peace,  everywhere  to 
exercise  free  judgment,  except  where  extreme  peril 
has  temporarily  clothed  the  Government  with  dicta- 
torial power,  or  made  necessary  the  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional rights  by  a  proclamation  of  martial  law. 
But  when  the  Government,  in  open  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  by  forcible  measures  menaces  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  in  order  to  suppress  the  consequences 
of  its  own  mistakes  in  the  right  of  challenged  criticism, 
the  citizens  should  let  no  opportunity  pass  of  lifting 
each  one  his  voice  and  calling  to  mind  the  fact,  that 
the  People,  and  not  the  Government,  are  and  remain 
the  highest  and  the  final  tribunal  of  the  Republic. 

2.  We  reject,  as  foolish  and  unworthy,  all  homage 
rendered  to  a  public  man  as  the  tribute  of  a  thought- 
less admiration,  or  even  as  the  expression  of  unmanly 
devotion  for  his  rank.  We  entertain  sympathy  for, 
and  espouse  the  party  of,  those  only  in  whom  we  see 
the  right  persecuted,  and  whom  we  can  recognize 
as  worthy  supporters  of  a  noble  cause. 

3.  In  the  sense  of  these  principles,  we  take  open 
sides  with  General  Fremont  against  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  and  its  abettors,  while  we  condemn 
the  whole  proceedings  which  were  crowned  by  his  re- 
moval, as  thoroughly  unmanly,  iniquitous,  shameful 
and  pernicious. 

4.  We  recognize  in  General  Fremont  not  merely  the 
noble  character  and  pure  patriot,  but  also  the  energetic 
and  courageous  supporter  of  the  only  true  policy  which 
should  be  employed  in  this  war  against  the  most  un- 
just and  reckless  of  all  rebellions.  Whereas  we  see 
in  his  removal  only  a  ruinous,  ill-boding  triumph  of 
that  irresolute  feebleness  and  reactionary  mania  for 
compromise  which  are  responsible  for  all  our  disasters 
hitherto,  and  which  alone  have  made  the  Rebellion 
formidable,  and  encouraged  it  more  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  strength  ever  could. 

5.  The  insidious,  passionate  and  unjust  proceedings 
against  Fremont  do  but  agree  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
terest of  those  to  whom  by  his  removal  the  weigh- 
tiest service  is  rendered,  to  wit,  the  rebel  slaveholders. 
They  violate  every  consideration  of  personal  honor, 
of  official  discretion,  of  impartial  justice  and  the 
public  weal.  While  it  was  made  the  patriotic  duty  of 
the  press  to  avoid  every  publication  that  might  injure 
the  army  and  benefit  the  enemy,  the  Commanding 
General  of  a  State  in  the  extreme  of  danger  was 
publicly  pursued  with  every  conceivable  kind  of  offi- 
cial chicanery,  intrigue,  treachery,  and  accusation, 
whose  disastrous  effects  were  paralyzed  only  by  the 
personal  character  and  self-denial  of  the  victim,  and 
surely  not  by  the  intent  or  merit  of  his  persecutors. 
They  seem,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  inability  to 
bring  any  adequate  charges  against  him,  to  have 
wished  to  force  him  to  resign  by  vexations,  hindrances, 
and  every  species  of  indignity,  in  order  to  spare  them- 
selves the  odium  and  hazard  of  an  act  of  injustice. 
By  the  parade  of  investigations  which  were  ostenta- 
tiously undertaken  against  him,  they  seem  to  have 
wished  to  inspire  him  as  well  as  the  people  with  a 
belief  in  guilt  which  did  not  exist,  that  he  might  by 
voluntary  resignation  avoid  the  impending  sentence. 
And  after  he,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  integrity, 
had  endured  even  this  last  test  of  his  steadfastness, 
they  at  last  removed  him,  without  sentence  and  to 
gratify  a  personal  enemy,  from  the  head  of  an  army 
which  he  had  created,  and  whose  entire  confidence  he 
possessed,  at  the  moment  when  they  had  to  fear  they 
might  sec  him, — thanks  to  a  decisive,  long  prepared- 
for  victory, — snatched  from  the  power  of  his  perse- 
cutors, and  themselves  put  to  overwhelming  confu- 
sion. Even  the  danger  of  seeing  his  army  demoral- 
ized in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  the  rescued  State  de- 
livered back  into  their  hands,  could  not  disarm  the 
scandalous  hatred  which  had  sworn  his  downfall,  be- 
cause he  had  threatened  destruction  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  and  intended  to  elevate  their  slaves  to 
"free  men";  perhaps,  also,  because,  by  a  policy  in 
harmony  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  People,  he  had  be- 
come a  dangerous  rival  to  ambitious  political  aspirants. 
If  it  was  foreseen, — as  we  must  conclude  it  was,  after 
the  censure  which  preceded  it, — that  his  recall  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  would  render  the  army  worth- 
less, then  open  treason  was  committed  ;  but  if  it  was 
trusted,  that,  spite  of  the  recall  of  their  beloved  leader, 
the  army  would  remain  patriotic  and  capable  of  vic- 
tory, then  in  this  very  trust  lies  the  most  brilliant  vin- 
dication of  the  censured  General.  All  the  grounds 
which  could  be  employed  as  pretexts  for  his  removal, 

EXISTED      ALRIiADr     BEFORE     HE     TOOK    THE     FIELD. 

The  fact,  however,  that  his  recall  was  delayed  till  he 
was  confronting  the  enemy  at  Springfield,  justifies 
every  suspicion  and  reproach  which  the  procedure 
against  him  may  excite.  This  unexampled  procedure, 
which  rests  on  charges  partly  unimportant,  partly 
proved  false,  partly  yet  to  be  investigated,  seems  the 
more  revolting  when  compared  with  that  in  the  ease 
of  other  military  leaders.  With  what  conscience 
could  they  remove  the  organizer  of  the  army  of  Mis 
souri,  who  spared  General  Patterson  and  deprived  of 
a  court-martial  the  authors  of  the  defeats  at  Viei 
at  Great  Bethel,  at  Manassas,  and  at  Edward's  Ferry  ? 
Few  Generals  of  the  army  would  be  sure  of  their 
positions  or  perhaps  their  heads,  if  the  procedure 
towards  Fremont  were  adopted  as  the  measure  of  in- 
flexibility in  the  treatment  of  the  military  leaders. 
From  the  experience  we  have  had,  we  must  conclude 
that  Fremont  would  long  since  have  been  shot,  had 
he  commanded  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Bull  Run  or  Ball's 
Bluff;  while,  as  things  are,  no  fault  or  no  culprit  is  to 
be  found  in  the  official  world.  But  it  seems  that  the 
yardstick  for  the  measurement  of  faults,  as  of  merits, 
is  applicable  only  to  a  man's  position  on  the  slavery 
question,  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  most  inca- 
pable and  culpable  General  who  betrays  the  greatest 
ability  and  the  best  intention  to  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
bellion by  extirpating  its  root. 

6.  If  the  removal  of  Fremont  must  be  called  a  dis- 
grace, it  is  at  the  same  time  a  new  peril,  to  the  Re- 
public, since  it  destroys  iiiith  in  justice,  invokes  dis- 
sension, paralyzes  true  patriotism,  encourages  bad 
passions,  and  manifests  a  continuance  of  that  destruc- 
tive policy  which  treats  the  country's  enemies  with 
forbearance,  and  its  best  friends  with  asperity.  It  is 
our  firm  conviction,  that  the  Rebellion  can  only  then 
be  suppressed,  the  Union  only  then  restored,  and  the 
Republic  only  then  secured  against  external  as  well  as 
internal  dangers,  when  such  relentless  energy  as  was 
expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  Fremont,  and  espe- 
cially as  made  good  in  the  action  of  General  Lane, 
conducts  a  war  whose  means  and  end  are  made  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  If  600,000  men  and  500,000,000 
dollars  should  have  been  demanded  only  to  restore 
the  Union  on  the  old  conditions,  the  American  people 
would  be  the  most  foolish  in  the  world,  and  this  for- 
midable war  would  be  nothing  else  than  the  most 
senseless  scli-dcstruclimi    and    the   most  deadly  self- 

betrayal,  under  the  deceitful  guise  of  patriotic  aaeri- 

flee.     A  icople  that  thould  neither  have  the  will  nor 


the  power  to  employ  this  war  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  Republic,  would  thus  indicate  that  they  had  be- 
come weak  enough  and  corrupt  enough  to  see  it 
buried. 

7.  Whilst  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  or  declara- 
tions we  have  expressed  our  political  viewB  on  occa- 
sion of  Fremont's  recall,  we  assure  him,  in  addition, 
of  our  sympathy  and  recognition  for  the  especial  rea- 
son that,  by  his  behavior  towards  our  fellow-country- 
men and  other  adopted  citizens,  he  has  revealed  a 
capacity,  not  everywhere  to  he  found,  of  recognizing 
rights  and  merits  without  prejudice  and  without  re- 
gard to  descent,  nnd  of  allowing  them,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Republic,  to  attain  their  lull  value. 

8.  The  President  and  Secretary  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions to  General  Fremont  in  the  name  of  this  assem- 
bly, and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  for  their  publica- 
tion. 


WHO  IS  KESP0HSIBLE? 

It  is  more  than  unjust  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
the  political  press,  to  undertake  to  unite  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  abolitionism  and  secessionism.  Either  those 
who  do  this  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  or  they  are  "false 
witnesses  against  their  neighbors."  If  of  the  former 
class,  they  should  be  sent  at  once  to  a  school  of  idiots. 
If  of  the  latter,  they  deserve  the  hearty  condemna- 
tion of  all  honest  men.  Heaven  and  hell,  light  and 
darkness,  the  true  and  false,  are  not  more  suggestive 
of  opposition  and  conflict,  than  are  these  misused 
words  in  the  mouths  of  such  persons.  All  attempts, 
for  any  purpose,  at  this  time,  by  any  clique,  to  har- 
monize the  meanings  of  words  so  divergent  in  origin 
and  purpose,  in  order  to  make  those  whom  they 
designate  equally  responsible  for  our  national  troubles, 
are  both  false  and  stupid. 

While  this  rebellion  was  imminent  months  before 
the  fall  of  Sumter,  it  was  plain  to  see  why  the  aboli- 
tionist should  be  held  responsible,  by  some  who  knew 
better,  for  the  loss  of  Southern  debts.  To  find  the 
shortest  path  to  the  pocket  of  the  indebted  secession- 
ist and  conspirator,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  stifle 
the  convictions  of  honest  men,  and  inflict  a  blow  upon 
free  speech.  This  was  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  pro- 
slavery,  the  wrath  of  which  was  to  be  appeased.  But 
why,  at  this  time,  when  not  only  this  immense  debt, 
hut  millions  of  the  national  property,  and  other  mil- 
lions owned  at  the  North,  and  invested  in  the  South, 
have  all  gone  by  the  board — and  while  war  as  terrible 
as  ever  existed  has  become  a  stubborn  fact — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  make 
this  imaginary  issue.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  mo- 
tive for  it,  except  it  be  to  disturb  the  unanimity  of 
the  North,  and  thus  prolong  the  war. 

It  would  be  useless  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  vindic- 
tiveuess  to  this  class  of  writers.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  doubt  their  patriotism.  Their  interests  and  hopes 
are  common  to  us  all.  They  have  played  their  part 
in  former  times.  They  have  worked  as  unselfishly  as 
others,  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and,  like  other  men  with  strength  of  will  and  purpose, 
it  were  once  ideas  pertinent  to  the  issues  of  their 
time,  are  now  prejudices  which  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  throw  off.  These  men  have  done  their 
best  to  reconcile  freedom  and  slavery,  and  they  have 
made  the  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  union  of  States, 
resting  on  such  a  basis,  could  ever  he  made  perma- 
nent. The  disturbance  of  their  power  and  respecta- 
bility, from  any  cause,  they  could  ill  brook.  To  sever 
the  close  friendship  between  Northern  and  Southern 
politics  was  a  severe  blow  ;  and  when  new  emergen- 
cies required  their  removal,  it  was  but  natural  that 
somebody  should  be  blamed  for  their  reverses.  And 
what  less  formidable  for  this  purpose  than  the  poor 

dionored  abolitionist  1 

Now,  what  has  this  abolitionist  ever  done'?  Why, 
simply  what  every  votary  of  science  does.  Not  to 
create  facts,  but  to  expose  them  to  view.  Slavery 
was  a  fact,  and  an  appalling  one.  The  abolitionist 
has  pointed  it  out,  and  explained,  in  befitting  terms, 
its  hideous  nature  and  bearings  upon  our  national  wel- 
fare. This  idle  censure  is  as  absurd  as  to  censure  the 
astronomer  for  pointing  out  the  spots  on  the  sun,  or 
the  physician  who  describes  the  disease  of  the  dying 


But  the  efforts  of  these  men  will  bo  unavailing. 
Slavery  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  gigantic  wrong  in 
this  country.  Our  best  statesmen, — to  say  nothing  of 
others, — have  so  considered  it  from  the  dawn  of  our 
national  existence  to  this  hour,  and  it  is  the  deep- 
seated  conviction  of  nearly  all  Northern  men  that 
slavery,  in  whatever  form,  is  a  curse  to  all  concerned  ; 
and  that  our  form  of  it  is  the  direct  cause  of  this  re- 
bellion. And  these  gentlemen  editors  will  find  a  diffi- 
cult task,  more  difficult  than  anything  that  has  yet 
been  attempted  in  this  war  now  upon  us,  to  suppress 
the  utterance  of  this  conviction. 

This  accursed  rebellion  is  a  slaveholders'  rebellion  ; 
and  it  will  never  be  put  down,  and  peace  will  never 
return  to  us,  till  slavery  is  crushed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

When  the  hour  arrives  for  THE  PEOPLE  to  de- 
cide the  question,  whether  this  Government  shall  fall, 
or  the  rebellion,  with  all  the  props  that  support  it,  let 
demagogues  and  partisan  papers  "stand  from  un- 
der"! W. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  00HGRESS. 


,  State  of 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  undersigned,  citizens  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no  time  in 
enacting,  under  tbe  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  tbe  country  —  liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  siaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  basis 
of  universal  freedom. 


Acknowledgments.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Hon.  John  P.  Hale  for  a  "Narrative  and  final  Report 
of  the  Explorations  for  a  Route  for  a  Pacific  Railroad, 
near  the  47th  and  49th  Parallels  of  North  Latitude, 
from  St,  Paul  to  Puget  Sound.  By  Isaac  I.  Stevens, 
Governor  of  Washington  Territory."  This  volume, 
emanating  from  the  War  Department,  while  the  traitor 
Floyd  was  still  at  its  head,  contains,  besides  tho  Gen- 
eral Reports,  Botanical  and  Zoological  Beports,  Ap- 
pendices, &c,  is  clearly  and  handsomely  printed, 
and,  with  its  maps,  colored  lithographs,  and  tables, 
forms  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

From  Ticknor  and  Fields  we  have  received  the 
"Record  of  an  Obscure  Man,"  but  must  defer  a 
proper  notice  of  the  book  till  we  have  had  time  to 
read  it.     The  publishers  have  our  thanks  for  their  fa- 


Nicw  Music.  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277 
Washington  street,  have  just  published  "  Ole  Shady," 
or  the  Song  of  the  Contraband,  by  the  author  of 
"  Darling  Nelly  Gray,"  dedicated  to  Columbia's  noble 
son,  Major- General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  "  Grand 
Army  March,"  introducing  the  popular  melody  "  Glo- 
ry Hallelujah,"  and  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  dedicated  to 
Gen.  Scott,  by  Ch.  Grobo ;  "Kathleen  Mnvourneen," 
being  one  of  the  series  of  translations,  for  the  piano, 
bj  Brinley  Ricliarde;  and  "General  Scot's  Grand 
Review  March,"  with  a  line  portrait  of  the  General 
as  a  frontispiece,  uiutic  composed  by  Stephen  Glover. 


EK00URAGIHG   TESTIMONY    PROM    0AMP 
LIFE, 

Dear  Friend  Garrison  : 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  have- 
lately  received  from  a  young  friend,  and  a  Captain  of 
a  company  of  volunteers,  now  encamped  near  Wash- 
ington, is  one  of  many  encouraging  proofs  that  Sla- 
very itself  is  now  most  effectually  converting  intelli- 
gent soldiers  to  Abolitionism.  If  you  think  the  extract 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Liberator,  please  insert  it. 

I  had  inquired  of  my  friend,  in  a  private  letter, 
what  he  thought  the  effect  of  the  war  would  be  on 
Slavery,  and  he  answered  : — 

"  I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  my  views  are 
changed  materially  on  the  subject  of  slavery  since  this 
rebellion  has  broken  out.  Before,  as  you  perhaps 
knew,  1  was  not  an  'Abolitionist';  I  did  not  believe 
in  the 'irrepressible  conflict.'  1  was  an  ultra  Union- 
ist, and  believe  I  should  have  preferred  slavery  in 
all  the  Territories  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  I 
now  know  that  the  institution  has  once  threatened  our 
liberties,  culminated  in  rebellion,  and  must  cost  much 
blood  anil  treasure  to  put  it  down.  No  reasonable  man 
can  assign  any  other  cause  for  our  troubles,  and  that 
admitted,  there  is  but  one  thing  left  for  us  to  do  ;  nor 
should  we  hesitate.  The  history  o!  our  nation  should 
record,  that,  with  thin  rebellion  died  the  cause.— Slaveuy. 
Tbe  same  cause  will  always  produce  the  same  effects, 
and  it  is  certainly  good  logic  to  say,  that  if  we  fail  to 
eradicate  the  cause,  the  effects  will  again,  sooner  or 
later,  reappear.  I  believe  with  you,  that  that  is  in- 
evitable, and  it  were  cowardly  and  unjust  in  us  to  en- 
tail upon  our  posterity  such  a  curse.  As  you  say,  the 
rebels  have  forfeited  all  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Thank  God  for  tbe  retributive  Providence  that  is 
thus  making  Abolitionists!  The  traitors  and  rebels 
are  a  legitimate  crop  of  slavery,  and  when  the  North 
shall  be  ruled  by  them,  civilization  will  go  down,  and 
barbarism  prevail.  But  the  people  will  yet  drive  a  re- 
luctant pro-slavery  government  to  strike  for  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man,  in  order  to  save  itself.  What 
imbecility  to  protect  the  plantations  of  rebels  with  one 
hand,  and  to  fight  them  with  the  other— and  the  fight- 
ing being  done,  apparently,  with  the  left  hand  I  But 
it  is  encouraging  that  the  people  almost  unanimously 
condemn  such  folly,  and  sigh  for  an  administration 
that  is  as  earnest  for  the  "  Union  "  as  the  traitors  are 
for  the  "  Confederacy." 

I  have  yet  heard  no  man  speak  of  the  removal  of 
Fremont  that  does  not  condemn  the  act,  and  conjec- 
ture the  cause  to  be,  envy  and  jealousy.  The  letter- 
writer  just  quoted  from  says,  "  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
some  one  was  envious  of  him,  and  wished  to  place 
him  where  he  cannot  interfere  with  his  ambitious 
aims." 

Another  friend — and  he  a  distinguished  one,  who 
speaks  for  many  of  the  influential — says,  in  a  letter 
this  hour  received  :  "  If  the  Government  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  people  that  the  removal  of  Fremont,  just 
when  it  was  done,  was  eminently  right  and  proper, 
it  will  lose,  beyond  recovery,  the  public  confidence." 

Alas  !  that  that  "  confidence  "  is  so  nearly  gone  al- 
ready I  That  there  is  no  enthusiasm  anywhere  for  the 
Cabinet  is  a  fact  known  and  read  of  all  men.  But 
God's  Providence  is  pledged  to  protect  this  natiou  till 
it  let  the  oppressed  go  free;  and  the  people  are  fast 
coming  up  to  work  with  it.  The  less  earnest  the  Cab- 
inet appears,  the  more  do  the  people  rouse  themselves 
to  demand  activity  against  the  cause  of  the  murderous 
rebellion.  Their  subserviency  to  the  Slave  Power 
may,  therefore,  be  overruled  for  good. 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

Let  us  all  hope,  then,  in  Providence  and  in  the  peo- 

e,  and  in  the  government  at  last. 

But,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  what  need  of  great  men — 
morally  and  religiously  great  men,  especially  to  lead, 
instead  of  inferior  men  to  be  driven  !  But  the  Hour  is 
not  yet.  The  Man  will  come  with  the  Hour — or  the 
Men-     God  reigns  !      -  -  W.  H.  F.    ' 


j^*  Francis  Jackson,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton, died  in  that  city  on  Thursday  morning.  His  death 
was  sudden,  at  last,  from  an  attack  of  acute  disease, 
though' he  has  been  an  invalid  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Jacks&n  was  best  known  to  the  public  from  his  long 
and  devoted  adherence  to  tbe  Anti-Slavery  cause. 
When,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  "broadcloth" 
mob  of  Boston  undertook  to  suppress  all  expression  of 
Anti-Slavery  sentiment  by  an  attempt  to  hang  Mr. 
Garrison,  Mr.  Jackson,  from  pure  love  of  fair  play 
id  free  speech,  threw  open  his  house  to  the  devoted 
women  whose  meeting  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  mob.  Since  that  day,  his  door  has  never  been 
closed  to  those  who  suffered  persecution,  whether 
black  or  white,  and  especially  has  his  home  been  a 
haven  of  refuge  to  those  flying  slaves  whom  neither 
man  befriended  nor  the  law  protected;  but  though 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been  for  so  many  years  conspicuous 
among  the  advocates  of  more  than  one  cause  of  re- 
form, a  very  large  circle  has  known  him  in  quite  other 
relations,  where  the  tenderness  of  Christian  sympa- 
thy and  the  generous  openness  of  Christian  charity 
were  the  qualities  brought  into  action,  rather  than  the 
sterner  virtues  of  the  reformer.  Mr.  Jackson  was  a 
natural  democrat,  who  was  literally  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  saw  no  difference  between  man  and  man, 
but  who  possessed  that  large  pity  for  human  suffering 
of  every  nature  that  was  never  appealed  to  in  vain. 
Hunger  and  nakedness,  whether  of  soul  or  of  body, 
whether  in  the  high  or  the  low,  found  in  him  a  ready 
helper,  and  his  winning  simplicity  and  kindliness,  his 
wisdom  and  his  benevolence,  made  him  the  centre  of 
a  circle  who  held  him  in  such  reverence  and  love  as 
is  given  to  not  many  men  in  a  generation.  While  all 
Boston  will  bear  testimony — in  spite  of  tbe  fact  that 
she  has  pointed  her  finger  at  him  so  often  on  tbe  Anti- 
Slavery  platform — that  her  honestest  man  has  died, 
there  will  be  a  deep  and  silent  sorrow  among  very  many 
people  who  will  mourn  a  benefactor  as  wise  and  kind 
as  he  was  unassuming. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

Death  of  Francis  Jackson,  Esq.  Boston  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  useful  and  esteemed  citizens  in 
the  death  of  Francis  Jackson,  Esq.,  which  took  place 
at  his  residence  in  Hollis  street,  on  Thursday  morning 
last.  He  was  born  in  Newton,  March  7th,  1789,  and, 
was,  consequently,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  The 
city  owes  much  of  its  enlargement  to  his  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  as  the  Tremont  Road  and  the  South 
Cove  sufficiently  testify.  As  early  as  1835,  he  be- 
came warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  enslaved 
millions  in  our  land,  and  has  ever  since  been  conspic- 
uous in  the  ranks  of  the  uncompromising  Abolition- 
ists ;  giving  liberally  of  his  substance  to  aid  that 
cause,  and  to  promote  the  success  of  kindred  reform- 
atory and  beneficent  enterprises.  A  man  of  eminent 
integrity  and  uprightness  of  character,  he  was  firm  in 
the  execution  of  his  purposes,  and  conscientiously  ad- 
hered to  his  convictions  of  duty,  at  whatever  cost. 

lie  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Sla"very  Society,  and  also  Treasurer  of 
the  American  A.  S.  Society  ;  but,  though  deeply  con- 
secrated to  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed,  his  benevo- 
lent interest  extended  to  every  form  of  distress,  and 
multitudes  have  been  succored  and  blest  by  his  ehari- 
ities.  However  unpopular  his  anti  shivery  opinions 
and  position,  he  always  commanded  the  highest  re- 
spect for  his  solid  character  and  sterling  worth,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  as  among  the  many  who 
have  done  honor  to  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth. — 
Boston  Traveller. 

Death  or  a  welvknown  Citizen.  Francis 
Jackson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
abolitionists  of  the  country,  died  in  this  city  yester- 
day morning,  after  a  long  illness.  His  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  are  widely  known. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  and  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  benevolence  and  probity. — 
Transcript,  \bdi  inst. 


"The  Union  must  at  all  hazards  be  preserved-"  '  At 
this  allusion  to  slavery,  the  cheering  on  all  sides  was 
terrific,  the  men  rising  to  wave  their  hats,  and  the 
ladies  to  wave  their  handkerchiefs." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Bancroft  added  : — 

"I  do  not  understand  turning  a  soldier  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  a  constable  to  keep  the  peace  on  the 
plantations  of  the  Secessionists.  (Enthusiastic  and 
prolonged  applause.  '(Jive  it  to  them.')  It  is  not 
the  part  of  strength  to  return  them  ;  it  is  not  the  part 
ofa  brave  man  to  malic  hirnself'a  police  officer  of  that 
sort.  {Cheers.}  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  soldier  who 
fights  under  the  flag  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  not 
worthy  of  a  man  of  honor.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
the  duty  ofa  commanding  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  (Cheers.)  We  send  the 
army  into  the  South  to  maintain  the  Union,  to  restore 
the  validity  of  the  Constitution.  If  any  one  presents 
claims  under  the  Constitution,  let  him  begin  by  placing 
the  Constitution  in  power,  by  respecting  It  and  up- 
holding it." 

ARREST    OF    THE    CONFEDERATE  AMBAS- 
SADORS, MASON  AND   SEIDELL  ! 

Fortress  Monroe,  Nov.  15.  The  U.  S.  steamer 
San  Jacinto  has  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Africa  via 
West  India,  where  she  has  been  cruising  six  weeks. 

Old  Point  was  electrified  by  the  tidings  that  she 
has  now  on  board  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slide!!,  who 
were  going  abroad  as  Ministers  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy to  England  and  France. 

They  were  taken  from  an  English  steamer  in  the 
channel  of  Bahamas. 

Commodore  Wilkes  reported  the  news  at  head- 
quarters in  person,  and  will  forward  his  dispatches  to 
Washington  tonight. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  1G.  The  name  of  the  British 
vessel  is  unascertained.  All  the  private  papers,  docu- 
ments and  instructions  of  Slidell  and  Mason  were 
seized.  Their  families  were  allowed  to  proceed.  The 
Captain  delivered  them  up  under  protest.  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  reports  by  passengers. 

Capt.  Wilkes  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  especial- 
ly to  bring  home  the  San  Jacinto,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  arrived  at  the  West  Indies  that  he  heard  of  the  es- 
cape of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason.  Therefore  his  ar- 
rest of  them  could  not  have  been  pursuant  to  orders. 
Capt.  Wilkes  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
international  law.  He  tendered  to  the  ladies  accom- 
panying the  Slidell  and  Mason  party  a  passage  in  his 
ship  and  the  use  of  the  cabin,  with  all  the  delicacies 
and  attentions  they  might  require,  but  they  declined 
his  gallant  and  considerate  attention. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Mason  to  Boston  calls  to  mind  an 
incident  which  may  now  be  considered  prophetic.  In 
January  last,  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was  then  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  Union  Committee,  called  upon  Senator 
Mason,  and,  referring  to  his  former  visit  to  Boston, 
said,  "  I  hope,  Mr.  Mason,  we  shall  see  you  again  at 
Bunker  Hill."  To  which  the  pompous  Senator  stiffly 
jerked  out  the  response — "Not  unless  I  come  as  an 
ambassador,  sir."  The  words  were  nearer  prophetic 
than  will  now  be  pleasantf'or  the  traitor  to  reflect  upon 
as  he  looks  at  the  granite  shaft  at  Bunker  Hill  from 
the  walls  of  Fort  Warren. 

The  reported  arrest  of  Slidell  and  Mason  created  a 
phrenzy  of  enthusiasm  in  New  York.  Slidell  was 
born  in  that  city.  This  leader  of  Southern  chivalry, 
who  maligns  the  "mud-sills"  of  the  North,  sprang 
from  an  honest  tallow  chandler,  who,  as  father  of  Sli- 
dell, carried  more  light  into  the  dwellings  of  the  na- 
tions from  his  tallow  shop,  than  his  degenerate  son 
has  done  from  his  seat  in  the  national  councils. 

"  Great  Expectations."  The  Richmond  Exam- 
iner of  Oct.  29  has  the  following  rich  pronunciamento 
on  a  small  scale  : — 

"By  this  time,  our  able  representatives  abroad, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  arc  pretty  well  over  the 
briny  deep  toward  the  shores  of  Europe.  We  com- 
mit no  indiscretion  in  stating  that  they  have  embarked 
upon  a  vessel  which  will  be  abundantly  able  to  pro- 
tect them  against  most  of  the  Yankee  cruisers  they 
may  happen  to  meet,  and  the  chances  are  consequent- 
ly a  hundred  to  one  that  they  will  reach   their  desti- 

tion  with  safety.  The  malice  of  our  Yankee  ene- 
mies will  thus  be  foiled,  and  the  attempt  to  capture 
them  fail  of  success.  Great  will  be  the  mortification 
of  the  Yankees  when  they  shall  have  learned  ibis 
result.  Our  ministers  did  not  choose  to  leave  from 
any  other  port  than  one  of  our  own,  or  under  any  but 
the  Confederate  flag.  We  believe  that,  at  no  distant 
day,  Mr.  Mason  will  have  the  pleasure  of  signing  a 
treaty  ^OrTiniitj--on_hc'haU' of  the  Confederate  States 
with  one  of  the  oldest  "and  greatest  dynasties  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  cement  those  relations  of'coinmerce^ 
upon  which  our  future  so  largely  depends." 

Every  line  of  this  is  good. 


Ludicrous  Rebel  Talk  about  the  late  victo- 
rious Naval  Expedition.  The  Richmond  Euquir- 
er,  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  malignantly  and  boastiugly  said  : — 

"If  the  expedition  attempt  to  land  at  an  important 
point,  we  hope  that  our  force  will  be  sufficient  for  their 
repulse.  If  among  the  pines  and  swamps,  they  will 
have  committed  a  great  folly,  and  injure  themselves, 
not  us.  We  are  not,  however,  without  other  hopes. 
The  winds  have  been  howling,  and  the  clouds  have 
been  pouring  out  their  floods.  We  confess  it — the 
blast  of  the  storm  has  sounded  in  our  ears  like 
sweetest  music.  It  has  made  us  think  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  that  sailed  in  great  pomp,  on  grand  de- 
sign, but  was  dispersed  by  the  winds,  and  vanquish- 
ed, without  meeting  an  enemy.  Who  knows  but  that 
stormy  Hatteras  was  created  for  such  a  time  as  this  ! 
Who  can  tell  but  that  the  rocks  and  sands  on  the  Flo- 
rida coasts  shall  prove  the  instruments  of  Providence 
to  punish  the  wickedness  of  man  ?  The  grand  fleet 
sailed  on  Tuesday,  tbe  29th.  On  Friday  afternoon 
tbe  storm  commenced.  Three  days  had  thus  elapsed, 
Where  the  fleet  had  got  to— whether  the  storm  there 
raged,  and  whether  it  claimed  its  prey,  we  have  yet 
to  learn. 

But,  whether  by  the  winds  of  Heaven,  or  by  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  Southern  valor,  we  trust  soon 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  tjie  fleet  which  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  is  a  fleet  that  shall  never  more  re- 
turn, unless,  indeed,  under  another  flag." 

What  does  the  Enquirer  say  of  it  now  ? 


The  Slave  Pirate.     The  conviction  of  Captain 

Gordon  of  the  ship  Erie,  of  piracy,  for  heing  in  the 
slave  trade,  is  said  to  be  the  first  capital  conviction 
for  that  offence  ever  obtained  in  this  country.  The 
penalty  is  death  ;  and  as  there  is  no  escape  but  through 
a  pardon  by  the  President,  which  eannot  bo  had,  Gor- 
don will  undoubtedly  be  hanged  for  slave  trading. 
This  will  mark  an  era. 

BfJf^A  gentleman  in  Southern  Illinois  has  raised 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  cotton  the  past  season. 
It  is  a  very  good  crop,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  to  plant  about  ten  thousand  acres  next  year. 
The  gentleman  who  raised  it  is  a  Louisianian ;  and 
other  Southern  refugees  in  Southern  Illinois  will 
probably  devote  their  attention  next  year  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  favorite  staple. 

J^"  Senator  Wilson  addresses  to  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal an  explicit  deidal  of  the  story  which  has  been  cir- 
culated, that  he  has  a  Government  contract  for  one 
million  pairs  of  shoes,  by  which  he  is  to  realize  the 
sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  "This 
story,"  he  says,  "  in  all  its  parts,  ami  in  every  form,  is 
utterly  false ;  and  the  persons  originating  it  knew  it  to 
be  a  false  and  wicked  slander." 

K!^  The  Government  saw  fit  to  rebuke  Gen.  Fre- 
mont for  his  proclamation  confiscating  the  slaves  of 
rebels.  Well,  the  Administration  has  instructed  the 
commander  of  the  land  forces  taken  South  by  the 
great  Naval  Expedition  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their 
masters,  if  he  shall  find  that  measure  expedient. 
Arms  and  uniforms  were  furnished  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  Government  is  right  in  this  step — and  we  be- 
lieve it  is — it  was  wrong  in  censuring  Fremont.  It 
must  either  drive  slavery  to  the  wall,  or  slavery  will 
drive  the  Government  there. — Honesdule  Democrat. 

jj^=  "  Perley  "  closes  one  of  his  letters  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Boston  Journal  with  this  sentence — "A 
few  duses  of  Fremont's  proclamations  would  prove 
fatal,  and  scatter  the  people  to  their  homes  and  pecu- 
liar institutions."     So  think  the  people  generally. 

ft^T"  Seven  negroes,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  John  A.  Washington,  fled  from  one  of  his  planta- 
tions beyond  Occoquan,  and  were  brought  into  Fort 

Lyon,  whence  they  were  sent  to  Washington. 

^=  Gen.  Sherman  has  seized  two  million  dollars' 
worth  of  cotton  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Numbers  of  citizens  there  have  professed  loyalty  to 
the  Government,  and  were  soliciting  arms  with  which 
to  organize  and  protect  themselves  against  the  rebels. 

SS^"  It  is  said  that  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty -five  applicants  for  admission  to  the  New  York 
State  Inebriate  Asylum  are  on  file,  coming  from  all 
States  of  the  Union,  from  all  classes  of  men,  and 
some  of  them  from  foreign  countries. 

jJJ^  It  is  stated  that  the  government  has  now  a 
volunteer  force  of  480,000  men  in  tbe  field — lacking 
but  20,000  of  the  number  authorized  by  Congress. 

KIT"  As  far  as  heard  from,  Davis  and  Stephens 
have  received  a  unanimous  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Their 
term  is  for  six  years. 

Ohio  Election.  The  majority  for  Mr.  Todd,  the 
Union  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  late  election  in 
Ohio,  was  fifty-five  thousand. 


^*  FRATERNITY  LECTURES.  «g$ 

FOURTH   SERIES. 

The  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  respectfully  "in- 
ormed  that  the  Fourth  Series   of  FRATERNITY  LEC- 
TURES continue  weekly  at  Tkemo.Nt  Temple. 
The  lecture  on  Tuesday  Evening,  Not.  26,  will  be   by 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
To  be  followed  on  successive  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  by 
Lectures  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — 
December  3— FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 
"       10— DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON. 
"       17— EDWIN  H.  CHAPIN. 
"       24—  EZRA  H.  HEYWOOD. 
"      31— WILLIAM  S.  STUDLEY. 
Jauuary  7— WENDELL   PHILLIPS. 
Doors  to  be  opened  at  6  1-2  o'clock.      Lectures  to  com- 
mence at  7  1-2  o'clock,  precisely. 


BEf  A.  T.  FOSS,  an  Agei 
Society,  will  speak  in 

Portland,  Maine, 

Hallowell,  « 

Skowhegan,  " 

"   Gornville,  " 

Athens,  " 

Palmyra,    ; 

East  Pitts-field, 

Newpor, 

Carmcl, 

Etna, 

HampdenCorner, 

Bangor, 

Buck  sport, 

Orland, 

Ellsworth, 


of  the  American  Anti-Slave - 


Sunday, 
Monday, 


"■ 


Friday, 
Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
^.Wednesday,  _ 
Thursday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
Thursday, 
Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Sunday, 


JSP  A.  M.  POWELL  will  speak  at 


Ghent, 
Canaan, 


Sunday,  Nov.  24. 
"       Deo.     S. 


i^-MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  Behaving  bsa 
teen  years'  experience  in  the  Homoeopathic  treatmen 
of  diseases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

References.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  M.  Tarball,  M.  D.,  Boston.  Eiiphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulnneh  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
P.  M. 


J^=  The  landing  of  a  powerful  force  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  is  carrying  the  war  into  Africa  in 
a  form  which  will  be  universally  approved  by  our  peo- 
ple. It  was  there  that  the  cockatrice's  egg  was  hatch- 
ed a  generation  ago,  and  that  open  treason  sprang  de- 
fiantly into  existence  years  before  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try could  realize  the  clanger  which  threatened  from  it. 
South  Carolina  passed  the  first  ordinance,  and  fired 
the  first  gun ;  she  set  the  example  in  crime,  and  it 
was  the  result  of  her  long  labors  that  others  were  ready 
to  follow.  If  peace  were  to  come  to-morrow,  it  would 
be  felt  to  be  a  halting  success,  if  South  Carolina  had 
not  first  felt  the  rough  hand  of  authority.  Years  ago, 
she  threw  away  all  kindred  with  the  other  States, 
ami  began  to  preach  alienation,  hostility,  jealousy, 
and  contempt  for  those  whose  industry  and  success 
she  at  once  despised  and  envied.  She  will  find  that 
bitter  fruit  has  been  the  result,  that  not  only  her  own 
people  but  ours  have  learned  her  lesson  ;  and  they 
who  proclaim  that  the  war  will  never  be  properly 
fought  until  haired  is  matched  with  hatred,  will  find 
no  lack  of  it,  we  apprehend,  on  either  side,  on  the 
Carolina  coast. 


JOHN    S.    ROCK, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR   AT  LAW, 

I  No.  0  Tuemont   Stkekt,         -         -  Boston. 

TERMS  REDUCED, 

|  4  T  the  Round  Hill  Water-Cure  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
I  XJL  to  S"  anJ  510  per  week.  Open  Summer  and  Winter. 
1  Dr.  HALSTun's  success  in  the  treatment  of  Woman's 
diseases  is  well  known.  The  cure  is  speedy  and  reliable. 
Those  brought  on  beds,  even,  are  soon  enabled  to  walk. 
Over  four  hundred  cases  of  spinal  diseases,  paralysis  and 
loss  of  the  use  of  limbs  have  been  restored  ;  and  nume- 
rous cures  have  been  made  of  various  stubborn  difficulties 
which  had  lingered  without  help  for  years.  For  the  suc- 
cess in  treating  more  ordinary  complaints,  and  the  great 
favor  given  the  Turkish  Chemical  and  other  Baths,  see  cir- 
cular sent  gratis. 

Needing  a  little  change,  and  desirous  to  confer  as  well 
as  to  receive  benefit,  Dr.  H.  will  make  a   few   professional 
visits,  travelling  expenses  being  paid,  without  charge. 
Northampton,  Oet.  30. 


"The  Union  Must  he  Pubsbrvbd."  The  New 
York  Evening  Tost,  speaking  of  the  great  meeting  on 
Thursday  night  for  the  benefit  of  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  the  Hatteras  banks,  says  : — 

"  One  of  the  striking  incidents  of  the  evening  was 
when  Mr.  Bancroft  read  the  original  letter  of  General 
Jackson,  transmitting  the  closing  part  of  his  famous 
proclamation  to  the  revising  hands  of  Mr.  Livingston. 
•One  night,  in  the  wniches  of  the  night,  as  he  sat 
alone,'  said  Mr.  Bancroft,  '  he  finished  that  proclama- 
tion, and  as  he  sent  il  to  Livingston,  he  accompanied  it 

with  these  words,  written  with  his  own  hands — the 
copy  1  now  read  was  from  the  original  letter,  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  1  can  vouch: — 

"  Dgab  Sir, — I  submit  the  basis  and  conclusion  of  the 
proclamation  for  your  amendment  and  rovision.  Lot  it  ro- 
ooivo  your  best  elibrt  of  language  to  strike  at  the  heart  and 
to  speak  to  the  feelings  of  my  deluded  countrymen  of  South 
t'amliiiii..  The  Union  must  bo  preserved,  without  blood,  if 
this  ho  possible  ;  but  it  muat  bo  preserved  at  all  hazards, 
and  at  any  price. 

Yours,  with  high  regard, 

Andrew  Jagksos, 

Dee.  d,  1832— 11  o'olook  P.  M." 

"  '  Now,'  continued  the  speaker  'can  any  new  phan- 
tom frighten  us  from  the  love  of  the  Union  (  If  sla- 
very ana  the  Union  he  Incompatible,  listi  n  to  the  words 
of  Andrew  Jackson  that  come  to  us  from  the  tomb; 


g^"  The  Leavenworth  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  says — "  Ever  since  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  the  moveable  property  of  Missouri  has  been 
taking  unto  itself  legs.  One  gentleman  has  kept  the 
record  of  the  fugitives  who  had  passed  through  his 
town  since  last  May,  and  it  reached  over  150.  Over 
200  have  been  recorded  at  Leavenworth.  Some  400 
are  now  at  Lawrence,  a  number  at  Atchison,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Linn  and  Bourbon,  south-eastern  Kan- 
sas, there  cannot  be  less  than  400  more.  Of  these  lat- 
ter, 150  are  a  new  instalment,  sent  from  his  camp  to 
(ien.  Lane,  and  gathered  during  the  march  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  join  the  column  of  Sigel  in  pursuit  of  Price. 
It  is  true  that  where  the  Kansas  men  inarch,  slavery 
disappears,  as  Gen.  Lane  in  the  United  States  Senate 
declared  it  would.  The  160  contrabands  spoken  of 
were  all  provided  with  teams,  bedding  and  provisions, 
which  their  lale  masters  having  left,  they  appro- 
priated." 

A  Fire  ix  the  Beau.  According  to  the  Little 
Hock  (Arkansas)  DemoGpat,  quoted  by  the  St.  Louis 
Republican ,  the  rebels  have  been  caught  in  their  own 
spring.  It  seems  that  the  Indians  in  the  Southwest 
are  not  unanimous  in  joining  (he  rebellion,  but  that  the 
Creeks  absolutely  refuse  to  have  their  loyalty  trans- 
ferred. One  of  their  chiefs  is  reported  by  the  rebel 
COlonel  Mcintosh  to  have  raised  a  tar;;e  1'oVee  of  war 
riors,  estimated  at  from  8000  to  6000,  and  to  have  lorn 
down  the  confederate  flag  at  the  Creek  agency  at  North 
Fork,  where  Mcintosh  had  hoisted  it,  "and"  to   have 

raised  the  stars  and  stripes,  Disunion  residents  were 
in  a  panic,  MoCuUoch  had  ordered  out  a  toree  to 
"crush  the  Outbreak,"  and  it  is  supposed  that  several 
thousand  secession  soldiers  will  be  needed  in  Arkansas 
to  hold  the  Indians  in  check. 


St.  Loins,  Nov.  18.  The  Memphis  Ar^us  of  the 
16th  has  a  dispatch  dated  Chestertown,  14th,  which 
says  thai  the  Federal  forces  have  possession  or  rim-k- 

ney    Island,  and  have    seized    all    the  Able-bodied    men 
on  the  plantations  and  placed  them  on  board   the  fleet. 

Others  were  fleeing.    They  had  made  no  attempt  to 

effect  a  lodgment  on  the  mainland. 

The  Memphis  papers  express  great  alarm  at  our 
preparations  for  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi, 
and  demand  that  the  entire  reserves  ttf  the  country 
Bhall  be  brought  to  bear  against  it. 


Woman's  Rights  under  the  Law. 

THREE  Lectures   delivered  in  Boston,  January,  1S61, 
by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall. 
I.     The  Oriental  Estimate  and  tbo  French  Law. 
If.   The  English  Common  L:iw. 

Ill,  The  United  States  Law,  and  some  Thoughts  on  Hu- 
man Rights. 

lCino.,  cloth,  63  cts. 
Published  by  WALKER,  WISE  A  CO., 

215  Washington  street,  Boston. 
Uniform  with 

Wem.'iu's  Right  to  Labor,  G3  ots. 
Practical  Illustrations  el"  the  fame,  63  ots. 
Uictorifal  Picture.*  ttetouehed,  $1.00. 
All  of  which  are  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Oct.  "25 — Litis. 


Diseases   of  Women  and  Children. 

TO.   SYMINGTON  BUOWN,  51.  D-.  and 
Mm.  MAlUiAKKT  B.  BROWN,  .hxouchusc, 

HAVE  opened  an  tflkv    at    '27 1    Washington    Street, 
Boston,   and    will  devote   special    attention    to     the 

tre:i[iiieiif*ef  the  above  disoasos. 

Office  Hem's,  from  10,  4,  m.,  to  4,  r  M. 
Boston,  Oot.  4,  1861.  ;sm 


THE  most  able  and  brilliant  book,  oaUad  forth  by  tho 
present  struggle,  is 

THE    REJECTED    STONE: 
Or,  Insurrection  vs.  Resurrection  in  Ainerica, 

By  *  Native  of  Virginia.     ISmo.,  flexible  oo-rers— 60  cto. 
Published,  and  sent  fvee  bv  mail,  on  receipt  of  tho  price 

by  WALKER.  WISE  &   CO.. 

Oct.  2.1— 3tis  UG  Washington  street.  BoatoB. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BROWN, 


OtOHh 
<it'rta*n 


W^HO  was  Executed  hi  Chariwtowo,  71 

\>'     ber  2.   1859,  for  an  Armed  Attae 
Slavery  !  with  tTotiew  ofsonu 
by  Richard  D.  Wbbb, — Tins  wry  > 
work,  which  has  met  with  ■  to     I 
ready  sale  Id  England,  has  '""  ■  ■  one 

of  the  must  intelligent  :ui«l  ■  ■ 
in  Hie  old  world.     Poi  sal 

Boston,  "".'i  M  ashington  stre  .■.  G       U«o  In  y 

\  ork,  al  No,  5  Uecktnun  street       mul   in   ('!■■ 
No.  10C  North  Tenth  itTMt      I'ikc.  One  Pollar 
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THE     LIBERATOR. 


NOVEMBEE   22. 


0  1 1  X  g  ♦ 


For  tho  Liberator. 

PAST,  PBESEFT,  AID  FUTUEE. 

Our  fathers  set  dark  Slavery's  root 

In  Satan's  Compromise  ; 
To-day  we  pluck  tho  ripened  fruit 

Of  blood,  and  theft,  and  lies. 

Now  lot  us  dig,  and  never  cease, 

Till  falls  this  Upas  tree  ; 
Then  plant  the  olive-bough  of  Peace, 

Whoso  fruit  is  Liberty, 
Kichfield,  October,  1861.  HiTCiuxas, 


THE  TWO  "WATCHWORDS. 

A  cry  from  tho  South, — "Secession,"  sedition, 

Scream  of  a  Fury  to  startle  the  night, 
Ruthless  contention,  and  reckless  ambition, 

Hatred  of  rule,  and  destruction  of  right ; 
Tyrannous  pride,  and  lust  of  oppression, 

Wicked  defiance  of  reason  and  law, — 
This,  0  falso  Southerner,  this  is  "Secession," 

Vilest  of  treasons  tho  world  ever  saw  ! 
A  voice  from  the  North,— long  suffering  in  sadness, 

The  grief  of  an  angel  to  darken  the  day  ; 
Calmly  rebuking  the  popular  madness, 

Slowly  determined  that  hydra  to  slay  ! 
Order,  and  peace,  and  social  communion, 

Law  had  in  honor,  obedience  to  rule  ; 
This  is  tho  Northerner's  watchword  of  "  Union," 

Noblest  of  lessons  in  loyalty's  school ! 

■Which  of  these  twain  should  an  Englishman  favor, 

Cosmos  or  chaos,  tho  right  or  tho  wrong, — 
Slavery's  curse,  0  fowl  of  ill  savor, 

Or  blessed  Freedom,  that  bird  of  sweet  song  I 
"Which  of  these  twain  will  Providence,  guiding, 

Lead  to  the  haven  of  national  might? 
Joy  to  thee,  Northerner,  justly  confiding! 

"Woo  to  thee  Southerner,  ruin'd  outright! 
Albury,  (Eng.)  Martix  F.  Tttpfer. 


SOUTHERN  TREASON, 

[Another  American  ballad  by  Mr.  Tupper.] 
Like  Jezebel's  face  at  her  easement, 

Strangely  dismay'd  and  perplext, 
The  world  looks  forth  with  amazement, 

Marvelling  what's  to  come  next : 
The  world  looks  round  her  in  wonder 

For  beauty  and  strength  destroy'd, 
For  brotherhoods  broken  in  sunder, 

And  statecraft  quite  made  void  ! 

Alas,  for  America's  glory  ! 

Ichabod,  vanish t  outright, 
And  all  her  magnificent  story 

Told  as  a  dream  of  the  night : 
Alas,  for  tho  heroes  and  sages, 

Sadden'd  in  Hades  to  know, 
That  what  thoy  badjbuilt  for  all  ages, 

Melts  as  a  palace  of  snow  ! 

And  woe,  for  the  shame  and  the  pity 

That — all  for  no  cause,  to  no  end — 
City  should  fight  against  city, 

And  brother  with  brother  contend  : 
Alas,  for  this  libel  on  freedom — 

Patriots — gone  to  the  bad, 
Citizen  Arabs  of  Edom, 

Slave-drivers,  liberty-mad ! 

How  sadly,  through  bods  so  degraded, 

Pigmies  ill-sprir.;'  great  men, 

Even  your  glorU  ed, 

"Washington,  i  .  and  Penn  ! 

Popular  government  jdander'd, 

Mid  the  deep  scorn  of  the  world, 
Liberty's  star-crowded  standard 

Foul'd  by  black  treason,  and  forl'd  ! 

Southerners  !  shame  *>n  sueh  treason  I 

Shamo  on  your  folly  and  guilt ! 
Woe  for  this  war  of  ur.ri;  . 

1    otheiB-felth^spilt  3 

.  j "J?** 

..;=  no!  . 

ther  to  shreds  ; 
Curse  on  those  children  of  Belial, 
Curse  on  their  parricide  heads  ! 
Albury,  (Eng.)  Martix  F.  Tuffeb. 


THE  QUIET  SLUMBER. 

Lay  him  gently  to  his  rest — 
Fold  his  pale  hands  on  his  breast ; 

From  his  brow — 
Ob  !  how  cold  and  marble  fair — 
Softly  part  the  tangled  hair  ; 

Look  upon  him  now  ! 
"x__A_s_a  weary  child  he  lies, 

With  the  quiet,  dreamless  eyes. 
O'er  which  the  lashes  darkly  sweep, 
And  on  his  lip  the  quiet  smile — 
The  soul's  adieu  to  earthly  strife. 
And  on  his  face  the  deep  repose 


Wer 


i  life. 


Peaceful  be  his  rest,  arid  deep ; 
Let  him  sleep  ! 

No  tears  for  him — he  needs  them  not  ; 

Along  life's  drear  and  toilsome  road 

Firmly  his-  manly  footsteps  trode. 

Striving  to  bear  his  weary  lot, 

With  such  a  pride  upon  his  brow, 

With  such  a  pain  within  his  heart. 

The  firmness  of  the  manly  will 

Veiling  the  secret  smart. 

Oh  !  it  is  well  tho  strife  is  o'er, 

That  thus  so  peacefully  he  lies, 

"Unheeding  now  tho  bitter  words, 

The  cold,  unpitying  eyes. 

Fold  his  mantle  o'er  his  breast — 

Peaceful  be  his  sleep  and  blest ; 

Let  him  rest ! 

No  sigh  to  breathe  above  his  bier, 

No  tear  to  stain  the  marble  brow  ; 

Only  with  tender  pitying  love, 

Only  with  faith  that  looks  above, 

We  gaze  upon  him  now. 

No  thought  of  toil  and  suffering  past— 

But  joy  to  think  the  task  is  done, 

The  heavy  cross  at  last  laid  down, 

The  crown  of  glory  won. 

Oh  !  bear  him  gently  to  his  rest — 

Oh  !  gently  heap  the  flowery  sod, 

And  leavo  his  body  to  the  dust, 

His  spirit  to  his  God. 


From  tho  Salem  Gazette. 

ON  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  TEL- 
ECRAPH. 

Swift  to  the  western  bounds  of  this  wide  land, 

Swifter  than  light  th'  Electric  Message  flics  ; 
The  continent  iB  in  a  moment  spanned, 

And  farthest  West  to  farthest  EaM  replios. 
While  War  asunder  drives  the  nearest  States, 

And  doth  to  them  all  intercourse  deny, 
Soienco  new  bonds  of  union  still  creates,  , 

And  the  most  distant  brings  forever  nigh  ! 
I  hail  this  omen  for  our  country's  cause  ; 

For  it  the  stars  do  in  their  courses  fight  I 
In  vain  men  strive  against  th'  eternal  laws 

Of  Peace  and  Liberty  and  social  Right  ; 
Bebel  against  the  light,  and  hope  to  stay 

Tho  dawn  on  earth  of  Freedom's  perfect  day. 


00T0BEE    DATS. 

Yet  one  smile  more,  departing,  distant  sun, 

One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft  vapory  air, 
Ere,  o'er  the  frozen  earth  the  loud  winds  run, 

Or  snows  arc  sifted  o'er  the  meadows  bare. 
One  smile  on  tho  brown  hills  aud  naked  trees, 

And  the  dark  roeka  whose  summer  wreaths  are  cast, 
And  the  hlue  gontian  flower,  that,  in  tho  breeze, 

Nods  lonely,  of  the  beauteous  race  the  last. 
Tet  a  few  sunny  days,  in  which  the  bee 

Shall  rnurmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirts  the  way, 
The  cridket  chirp  upon  the  russet  lea, 
.■I  men  delight  to  linger  in  thy  way  : 
'_:  rich  smile,  and  wo  will  try  to  boar 

■g  winter  frost,  and  winds,  and  darkened  ttir  jj 


AN  ARTFUL  DODGE. 

In  October  of  this  year,  a  bulky  octavo  volume 

was  published  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions— prepared  by  Rev,  Dr. 
Knfus  Anderson,  its  Senior  Secretary— entitled,  "A 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  first  Fifty  Tears  of  the 
American  Board."  It  purported  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  Board's  history  and  operations  for  that  period, 
and  great  praise  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  "  reli- 
gious "  periodical  press. 

The  Congregationalist  slightly  qualified  its  praise  by 
regretting  "that  the  relations  of  the  missionary 
churches  to  slavery  have  not  been  stated  as  freely  as 
those  which  they  sustain  to  caste  and  polygamy." 

In  an  article  written  (or  the  Congregationalist,  but 
refused  admission  to  that  paper,  {and  subsequently 
printed  in  the  Liberator  of  October  14th,]  I  pointed  out 
that  the  relations  of  the  Board's  mission  churches  to 
slavery,  instead  of  being  merely  imperfectly  stated,  in 
Dr.  Anderson's  "  Memorial  Volume,"  were  not  stated 
at  all ;  and  that  the  transactions  thus  omitted,  instead 
of  being  small  or  trivial,  (and  thus  necessarily  or 
justifiably  passed  over  in  a  sketch  covering  half  a  cen- 
tury,) occupied  forty  of  the  Board's  fifty  years — had 
given  rise  to  numerous  and  urgent  remonstrances  on 
the  part  of  its  members  and  -patrons — had  occupied 
much  time,  given  rise  to  much  exciting  debate,  and 
occasioned  the  presentation  of  many  special  reports  in 
the  Annual  Meetings— had  necessitated  the  sending 
of  two  expensive  deputations  from  the  Board's  head- 
quarters to  the  Indian  Territory,  to  attempt  an  ad- 
justment of  these  difficulties — and  had  forced  the 
Prudential  Committee  into  the  .unpleasant  dilemma  of 
either  abandoning  a  course  of  policy  which  they  had 
commenced  in  1817,  and  carried  on  ever  since,  or  of 
maintaining  it  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice,  by 
a  long  series  of  disingenuous  and  dishonest  contri- 
vances, 

The  article  in  question  proceeded  to  show,  not  only 
that  the  Prudential  Committee  had  adopted,  and 
persisted  in,  the  latter  of  these  alternatives,  but  that 
the  Senior  Secretary,  in  his  "  Memorial  "Volume,"  had 
followed  the  same  line  of  policy;  not  only  omitting 
material  and  important  portions  of  the  history  which 
he  pretended  to  sketch,  but  making  gross  misstate- 
ments in  regard  to  other  parts  of  that  history. 

The  Congregationalist  of  the  8th  inst.  announces 
that  "  this  oversight"  [so  the  editor  has  the  hardihood 
to  call  the  entire  suppression  of  one  great  department 
of  the  history  in  question]  "has  been  rectified  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  work  "  ;  and  page  303  is  referred 
to  as  containing  this  rectification.  On  turning  to  the 
page,  the  whole  of  the  pretended  rectification  is  found 
to  be  the  addition  of  the  following  passage  : — ■ 

"  The  relation  of  the  mission  churches  to  slavery, 
where  that  has  existed,  has  been  the  same  as  that  sus- 
tained to  caste,  polygamy,  and  other  evils  and  sins. 
The  qualification  required  for  admission  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel  has  been  common  to  alt  the 
churches  in  the  missions,  and  also  to  the  churches  in 
this  country  supporting  them,  namely,  a  credible  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  act  in  the  case.  With  that  prin- 
ciple, the  Board,  not  being  an  ecclesiastical  body,  has 
had  no  power  to  interfere.  The  churches  among  the 
Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  acting  on  that  principle, 
have  admitted  holders  of  slaves  to  their  communion  ; 
but  the  statistics  show  that  this  class  of  church-mem- 
bers has  been  decreasing  for  some  years." — Mem,  Vol. 
p.  303. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  addition  which  the  Con- 
gregationalist represents  as  having  "rectified"  the 
book,  in  regard  to  the  forty  years'  complicity  of  the 
Board  with  slavery.  This  is  the  only  addition  to  the 
substance  of  the  book.  But  it  has  been  thooghtnegjl- 
ful  to  add  something  more Jft-itssppearance ;  and  the 
fqur-th  edition  has  been  made  to  seem  different  from 
the  preceding  editions,  just  as  a  fashionable  lady  is 
made  to  seem  different  by  the  application  of  rouge,  or 
a  stolen  horse  by  the  application  of  paints  and  washes. 
The  first  edition  contained  the  word  "  slavery  "  in 
four  obscure  places,  where  it  was  indispensably  need- 
ful for  the  elucidation  of  other  topics,  but  this  word 
did  not  appear  in  the  Index,  nor  in  the  headings  of  the 
chapters.  A  person  cursorily  examining  lhe  volume 
would  not  have  discovered  that  it  mentioned  slavery 
at  all.  A  person  searching  for  the  mention  of  that 
subject  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  it,  unless  ac- 
curate previous  knowledge  of  the  facts  had  taught 
him  precisely  where  to  look.  Now,  in  the  fourth  edi- 
tion, besides  one-third  of  a  page  really  added,  at  the 
end  of  a  chapter,  to  the  substance  of  the  book,  the 
word  slavery  has  been  skilfully  let  in,  in  two  places ; 
once  in  the  Index,  and  once  in  the  heading  of  that 
chapter  to  which  the  passage  above  quoted  makes  the 
tail. 

Slavery  is  now  as  conspicuous  in  the  Index  as  the 
rouge  on  a  lady's  cheek.  Every  inhabitant  of  Boston 
has  seen  placarded  on  its  walls  the  name  of  "  the  great 
Magician,  Wizard,  and  Prestidigitator,  Anderson." 
But  none  of  his  feats  have  been  more  wonderful  than 
this  trick  performed  by  his  namesake,  the  change  of  a 
line  of  printing  in  a  stereotyped  book.  For,  where 
the  Index  to  Dr.  Anderson's  first  edition  read — 
"  Sewall,  General  Henry,  142  " — in  the  fourth  edi- 
tion, (Presto!  Change!)  this  line  has  disappeared,  and 
we  read  in  its  place—"  Slavery,  140,  303,  357,  358, 
361."  And  in  the  heading  of  "  Contents"  to  Chapter 
VI.,  where  the  first  edition  read — "  Among  the  Choc- 
taws.—In  Other  Tribes. — Tabular  View  of  the 
Churches,"  the  fourth  edition  reads — "  Among  the 
Choctaws. — Slavery. — Tabular  View  of  the  Church- 
es." 

The  introduction  of  this  word  "  Slavery  "  into  the 
Index  of  Dr.  Anderson's  book  is  not  only  a  fah 
vertisement — a  pretence,  in  four  of  the  five  places 
mentioned,  of  a  subject  being  treated  there  which  is 
not  treated  there,  and  where  only  the  name  stands  for 
the  thing,  only  the  painted  mask  for  the  face — but  it 
is  doubly  deceitful,  since  the  one  place  out  of  the  five 
where  slavery  is  really  spoken  of  (to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  a  page)  gives  a  false  representation,  and  ia 
adroitly  expressed  so  as  utterly  to  mislead  the  con- 
fiding reader. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  mis- 
sion churches  to  slavery  has  not  been  the  same  as  that 
sustained  to  "  other  evils  and  sins  "  in  those  nations  ; 
and  it  has  not  been  the  same  as  the  relation  sustained 
to  "polygamy  and  caste"  by  the  mission  church- 
es of  the  "  American  Board "  in  the  nations  where 
these  vicious  customs  prevail. 

In  the  book  entitled  "Relation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  Sla- 
very," evidence  is  given,  compiled  from  the  Annual 
ReportB  of  the  Board,  (which  are  prepared  by 
same  Dr.  Anderson,)  thoroughly  disproving  both  his 
allegations  above  quoted.  Taking,  for  instance,  the 
vice  of  intemperance,  it  may  there  be  seen  (pp.  34- 
36,)  that  the  missionaries  among  the  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws  preached  against  it,  printed  tracts  against 
it,  adopted  church  rules  against  it,  formed  societies 
against  it,  and  wrote  to  the  Prudential  Committee  pe- 
riodical accounts  of  those  labors,  and  of  the  success  or 
want  of  success  attending  them.  It  may  also  there 
be  seen,  (pp.  100-113,)  not  only  that  the 
missionaries  did  none  of  those  things  against  the 
equally  prevalent  vice  of  slavcholding,  hut  that  they 
made  a  merit  of  not  having  done  them,  and  declared 
that  they  would  continue  to  treat  slavcholding  as  un- 
objectionable, and  to  receive  slaveholders  to  their 
churches  as  Christians. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  "polygamy  and  caste"  by 
missionaries  of  the  Board  stationed  in  Asiatic  or  Af- 
rican nations  where  those  vices  prevailed — 'although  it 
is  true  that  a  degree  of  unfaithful  and  unchristian 
laxity  has  sometimes  been  practised  upon  these 
points  which  would  astonish  and  confound  the 
churches  at  home,  if  it  were  collected  and  placed  be- 
fore them — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  many  instances  of 
faithful  rebuke  of  these  sins  can  be  found,  spo- 
ken by  the  missionaries  and  printed  in  the  Board's 
publications,  such  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  a  single 
case  by  the  action  of  the  Cherokee  aud  Choctuw  mis- 
sionaries in  regard  to  slavery. 


Examples  of  the  real  purpose  and  effort  of  the 
Board's  missionaries  in  Asia  (not  in  America)  to  over- 
throw and  destroy  caste,  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing places. 

In  the  Board's  Annual  Report  for  1839,  p.  166  of  the 
Appendix,  there  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  Ceylon,  Madura  and  Madras  missions. 
One  of  tho  questions  which  they  discussed  was — 
"  What  is  the  best  method  of  destroying  caste  in  the  na- 
tive churches  1 "  To  this  question  they  reply — "  The 
whole  power  of  the  gospel  must  be  brought  to  boar 

upon  it There  must  be  a  constant  pressure 

upon  it,  and  there  is  danger  perhaps  in  our  missions  of 

growing   weary  in  the  contest They  would 

allow  no  distinctions  of  caste  at  the  Lord's  table,  or  in 
the  church." 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1846,  p.  139,  is  an  account 
of  the  suspension  of  a  church-member  by  the  Ahmed- 
nuggur  mission,  for  adherence  to  caste,  and  on  the 
next  page  his  repentance,  public  confession  and  res- 
toration are  recorded. 

Page  143  of  the  same  Report  mentions  the  suspen- 
sion of  five  church-members,  for  the  same  offence,  by 
the  Madras  mission.  After  months  of  persistence  in 
their  offence,  "all  these  persons,  with  one  or  two 
others  who  had  joined  them,  came  forward  and  made 
full  and  humble  confession,  and  promised  for  the  fu- 
ture to  conform  to  what  was  required  in  renouncing 
caste." 

These  are  specimens  of  a  faithful  performance  of 
the  duty  of  missionaries  on  this  subject.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  missionaries  among  the  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws  shows  that  they  never  did  anything  of  this 
sort  in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  that  they  never  used 
against  slavery  one  of  the  various  methods  of  active 
opposition  which  they  used  against  intemperance.  If 
they  had  done  these  things,  no  remonstrance  would 
ever  have  been  made,  (because  none  would  have  been 
needed,)  against  the  Board's  complicity  with  slavery. 
Since  they  did  not  do  these  things,  nor  any  of  them, 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Anderson,  added  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  "Memorial  Volume,"  that — "the  rela- 
tion of  the  mission  churches  to  slavery  .  .  .  has  been 
the  same  as  that  sustained  to  caste,  polygamy,  and 
other  evils  and  sins" — is  a  statement  directly  and  fla- 
grantly violating  the  truth. 

2.  In  the  above-quoted  passage,  adroitly  "veneer- 
ed" into  the  middle  of  Dr.  Anderson's  book,  it  is 
asserted  that  "the  Board,  not  being  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  has  had  no  power  to  interfere  "  with  the  accept- 
ance of  "a  credible  profession  of  faith  in  Christ"  as 
the  recognized  and  sufficient  qualification  for  mem- 
bership in  the  mission  churches. 

This  introduction  of  a  statement  which,  though 
true  in  itself,  is  entirely  without  pertinence  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  is  a  dishonest  evasion  of  the  dif- 
ficulty which  it  purports  to  answer,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  ordinary  dealing  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
and  of  the  Secretary,  upon  this  subject.  I  will  dis- 
entangle it. 

Nobody  ever  pretended  that  the  Board  was  "  an  ec- 
clesiastical body,"  or  should  try  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  one. 

Nobody  ever  pretended  that  the  Board  should  de- 
mand of  their  missionaries  the  requisition  of  any 
qualification  for  church -membership  other  than  "a 
credible  profession  of  faith  in  Christ"  ! 

What  was  demanded  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
was,  that  they  should  dismiss  from  their  employment 
missionaries  who  persisted  in  assuming  the  practice  of 
open  and  flagrant  vice  to  be  consistent  with  "a  credi- 
ble profession  of  faith  in  Christ,"  and  in  admitting 
persons  manifestly  living  in  such  vice  to  membership 
in  their  churches. 

This  is  the  thing  which  the  Prudential  Committee 
have  constantly  refused  to  do,  and  which  the  Board 
Jiawe- eenstantly  refused  to  require. 

This,  however,  is  the  thing  which  their  own  con- 
fessions, recorded  in  their  Annual  Reports,  plainly 
show  to  be  their  duty. 

As  long  ago  as  1845,  they  declared,  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  (in  which  Dr.  Anderson  is  named  as  taking 
part,)  that  the  slavcholding  system  is  "  a  tremendous 
evil";  that  its  effects  are  "pernicious";  that  "its 
destructive  influence  is  seen  on  the  morals  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  slave  ";  that  "it  sweeps  away  those  bar- 
riers which  every  civilized  community  has  erected  to 
protect  the  purity  and  chastity  of  the  family  rela- 
tions"; that  "we  also  see  its  baneful  effects  on  the 
rising  generation  "  ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  it  is  a 
consummation  "  which  justice,  humanity,  and  Chris- 
tian principle  demand  should  be  hastened." 

As  long  ago  as  1848  they  declared,  in  a  document 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  Dr.  Anderson  himself,  that 
slavery  "is  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion."  And  they  further  declared,  in 
the  same  document,  that  in  the  case  of  any  missiona- 
ry who  refused  compliance  with  his  duties,  their  re- 
source was  "to  dissolve  his  connection." 

The  missionaries.to  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws 
had  not  only  previously  gone  on,  from  year  to  year, 
receiving  slaveholders  into  their  churches  as  Chris- 
tians, and  thus  upholding  slavery  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  but  in  that  same  year,  1848,  they  expressed 
their  determination  still  to  do  so.  It  then  became, 
therefore,  even  more  emphatically  than  before,  the 
duty  of  the  Prudential  Committee  to  "dissolve  their 
connection."  This  they  would  not  do.  And  their 
refusal  to  dismiss  these  openly  pro  slavery  missiona- 
ries (whose  converts,  be  it  remembered,  are  now  in 
arms  against  the  United  States  in  defence  of  slavery,) 
is  the  very  offence  which  has  continued,  from  year  to 
year,  to  be  charged  against  the  Board  and  its  Pruden- 
tial Committee.  And  yet  Dr.  Anderson  has  the  ef- 
frontery to  present,  as  an  appropriate  and  sufficient 
reply  to  this  charge,  the  statement  that  the  Board  is 
"  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,"  and  therefore  "  has  had 
no  power  to^interfere." 

What  is  to  be  said,  therefore,  to  this  portion  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  apologetical  paragraph  is,  first,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  an  answer  to  the  charge;  and,  next,  that 
its  conclusion — palpably  a  non  seqnihtr,  not  following 
from  the  premises — is  manifestly  placed  there  with 
intend  to  mislead  its  readers. 

3.  The  next  paragraph,  telling  only  half  the  truth, 
is  also  manifestly  placed  there  with  deceptive  intent. 
It  says  that  "  the  churches  among  the  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws "  have  admitted  slaveholders.  But  the 
charge  is  against  the  slavcholding  missionaries,  and 
the  Prudential  Committee  who  employ  them,  and 
the  Board  who  sustain  them.  And  all  these  admitted, 
as  long  ago  as  the  Annual  Report  of  1848,  that  "  some 
of  the  earliest  converts,  in  both  nations,  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  slaves."  The  missionaries,  then,  began 
the  course  of  recognizing  slavcholding  as  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  Christian  Hie;  and  it  is  they,  not 
the  Indian  churches  which  they  educated  in  that  per- 
nicious   error,  who  are  to   be  held  responsible  for  it. 

4.  Dr.  Anderson's  apology  closes  with  saying — "  the 
statistics  show  that  this  class  of  church-members  has 
Ween  decreasing  for  some  years." 

To  this,  two  things  are  to  be  said.  First,  no  such 
statistics  arc  before  the  public.  The  Prudential  Com- 
mittee have  given  none  in  their  Annual  Reports,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  been  cork-screwed  out  of  them  by 
the  importunity  of  the  remonstrants;  and  these  are 
not  sufficient  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  successive 
years  to  each  other.  Next,  part  of  tho  decrease 
claimed  is  discreditable  to  the  churches  and  the  mis- 
sionaries, being  a  voluntary  departure  of  the  wotb!  of 
the  slavcholding  church-members,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied that  ib'1  missionaries  merely  tolerated  shivery, 

instead  of  eulogizing  anil  extending   it.      These   men, 

(who  ought  to  have  been  excommunicated,  instead  of 

being  dismissed  with  letters  of  recommendation,)  went 
nway  because  they  wished  to  jnin  more  pro-slavery  bo- 
dies, which  they  found  among  the  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists. We  find  this  departure  (and  the  shameful  per- 
mission for  them  so  to  depart)  admitted  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Wood,  in  1855.  He  mentions  that  the  mission*, 
riei  arc  denounced  by  many  as  "  abolitionists,"  (which 
is  well  known  as  the  readiest  vituperative  expression 
in  flu-  jlavehoiding  region,)  and  odds,  that — "Some 
of  i  hrit-  slai  ci mil i iii;;  church-members  have  Lefl  their 
churches  for  another  connection  on  this  account." 
The  alteration!  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.   Ander- 


son's book  do  not  avail  to  excuse,  or  to  palliate,  the 
conduct  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  Since,  how- 
ever, they  show  a  new  attempt  to  mislead  the  public, 
they  show  additional  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Let  it  be  remembered — let  it  never  be  forgotten 
until  the  Prudential  Committee  and  their  Senior  Sec- 
retary retract  their  shameful  declarations — that  the 
present  attitude  of  these  two  in  regard  to  slavery,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1861,  is  the  following:  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  testify  that  the  slaveholdiug  Chero- 
kees are  "a  Christian  people";  the  Secretary,  in  his 
"Memorial  Volume,"  echoes  this  assertion,  and  adds 
to  it  the  representation  that  the  slavcholding  Choc- 
taws also  arc  a  Christian  people;  while  the  fact  is, 
that  these  two  nations  of  Indians  are  not  only  as  des- 
perately bent  upon  the  maintenance  of  slavery  as  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  but  that  they  have  joined 
that  people  in  making  war  upon  the  United  States  to 
secure  the  extension,  perpetuity  and  supremacy  of 
slavery. — c.  it.  w. 


WHO   AKE   THE  INPIDELS?    No.  II. 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  P.  Pcssenden,  of  S.  Bridgeton,  Me. 


Mr.  Garrison  is  an  infidel,  in  respect  both  to  the  be- 
nevolence and  philanthropy  of  the  men  who  founded 
and  have  all  along  patronized  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  He  does  not  believe,  as  do  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  this  Society,  that  God  has  planted 
such  an  invincible  aversion  to  colored  people  in  the 
breasts  of  white  people,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
former  ever  to  live  in  the  same  country,  in  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  equal  lights  and  privileges 
with  the  latter.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  coloni 
zation  of  emancipated  slaves  in  Liberia  will  facilitate 
the  civilization  or  evangelization  of  the  heathen  it, 
Africa,  or  essentially  better  the  condition  of  the  colo 
nists  who  arc  sent  there.  But  he  docs  believe  that 
this  Society  is  an  iniquitous  scheme,  which  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  sin  of  caste, 
and  was  got  up  by  selfish  slaveholders  at  the  South, 
and  pro-slavery  men  at  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  free  colored  people  from  the  country, 
that  slaves  may  be  held  by  their  oppressors  in  greater 
safety  and  security. 

He  is  decidedly  infidel  in  respect  to  the  blasphem- 
ous dogmas,  generally  held  by  orthodox  ministers 
and  churches  at  the  South,  and  extensively  embraced 
by  professedly  religious  persons  at  the  North,  that 
God  authorizes  American  Slavery,  and  the  Bible 
sanctions  that  system  of  utter  abominations,  by  which, 
in  half  the  States  of  this  nation,  nearly  four  milions  of 
human  beings,  men,  women  and  children,  for  no  fault 
of  theirs,  arc,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government, 
imbruted,  doomed  to  the  most  degrading  ignorance, 
and  subjected  to  countless  wrongs,  indignities,  suffer- 
ings and  sorrows,  at  the  contemplation  of  which  the 
heart  of  humanity  is  pained  and  the  eye  of  benevo- 
lence weeps. 

He  is  infidel  to  the  generally  assumed  fact,  that 
slavcholding  ministers  and  churches,  and  those  minis- 
ters and  churches  in  what  are  called  the  lrree  States, 
who  uphold  or  abet  slavery  as  it  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, either  by  their  direct  teachings,  or  by  their  influ- 
ence in  any  way,  or  even  by  their  silence  in  regard 
to  it,  are  ministers  and  churches  of  Christ.  He  be- 
lieves that  they  are  not  Christ-like,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  his  ministers  and  churches.  He  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  right  or  proper  for  professing  Chris- 
tians in  the  free  States  to  recognize,  as  ministers  and 
churches  of  Christ,  and  hold  fraternal  intercourse 
with  them  as  such,  ministers  and  churches  of  tliE 
South  who  hold  slaves,  and  defend  the  iniquitous  sys 
tern  of  chattel  slavery  as  a  divine  and  benevolent  in 
stitution.  He  believes  that,  in  such  recognition  and 
fraternal  intercourse,  these  Christians  give  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence  in  the  support  of  slavery, 
and  practically  declare  to  the  world  that,  in  their  esti- 
mation, imbruting  human  beings  is  not  inconsistent 
with  true  piety,  and  a  good  standing  in  the  ministry 
and  church. 

He  is  an  unbeliever  in  the  false  and  ridiculous  sen- 
timents which  are  everywhere  current  in  the  land, 
both  among  professors  and  non-professors,  that  the 
slaves  are  generally  contented  and  happy  in  their 
present  condition — are  in  a  better  situation  in  bondage 
than  they  would  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and 
in  a  better  situation  than  are  the  free  colored  peoph 
of  the  country,  and  the  free  laborers  of  the  North. 

He  has  no  faith  in  the  equity  or  Christianity  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  the  opinions  of  eloquent  states- 
men, and  learned  doctors  of  divinity,  and  pastors  of 
churches,  who  have  written  and  published  speeches 
and  sermons  in  vindication  of  it,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. But  he  believes  it  to  be  a  cruel,  bar- 
barous and  infamous  enactment,  which  is  disgraceful 
to  the  nation,  at  variance  with  the  Gospel,  with  hu- 
manity, and  all  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  hu- 
man rights;  and  which  ought  to  be  spurned  and  trod- 
den under  foot  by  every  free  man  in  the  nation. 

He  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation, that  every  slave  in  the  country  is  entitled  to 
his  freedom  on  the  soil  where  he  was  born,  without 
any  delay,  and  that  no  slaveholder  can  withhold  the 
blessings  of  liberty  from  any  wretched  victim  of  op- 
pression in  his  possession,  for  a  single  hour,  without 
being  guilty  of  the  grossest  injustice  and  wrong, 

He  believes  that  any  concessions  to  slavery,  any 
compromises  with  slaveholders,  made,  either  in  the 
Constitution  or  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  are  sinful,  "a  covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  and  ought  to  be 
annulled.  And  his  motto,  therefore,  is,  "No  union 
with  slaveholders,  politically  or  ecclesiastically." 

He  believes  in  the  Bihle  as  an  anti-slavery  book, 
and  ail  along,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  anti- 
slavery  career,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  openly 
and  strenuously  maintained,  that  it  is  a  calumny  to 
shv  it  gives  any  countenance  or  support  to  the  vile 
and  hateful  system  of  American  slavery.  In  all  hi 
speeches  and  writings  which  have  had  any  reference 
to  the  subject,  he  has  avowed  bis  belief  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Prophets,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  bis 
Apostles,  are  to  be  relied  on  as  the  grand  instrumen- 
tality, above  all  others,  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery, 
intemperance  and  war,  and  all  other  sins  in  our 
try  and  the  world.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  our  Savior 
as  a  Teacher  sent  from  God,  and  maintains  that  his 
spirit  must  be  imbibed  and  his  example  followed  by 
every  person  who  can  lay  any  just  claims  to  being 
his  disciple. 

He  believes  that  it  is  sinful  for  individuals  and  na- 
tions to  rob  the  poor  and  oppress  the  afflicted,  and  has 
never  been  known  to  swerve  for  a  moment  from  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  in  opening  his  mouth  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  and  the  dumb.  In  the  midst 
of  hitter  obloquy  and  unrelenting  persecution,  when 
assailed  by  mobs,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  jail 
as  the  only  shelter  in  which  he  could  be  protected 
from  the  violence  of  infuriated  men,  and  a  large  price 
offered  by  State  Legislatures  fur  his  head,  he  has 
never  forborne  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  helpless  victims  of  oppression  in  the  coun- 
try who  are  daily  drawn  unto  death,  and  are  ready  to 
be  slain.  And  it  is  doing  him  but  simple  justice  to 
siiy,  that  a  man  of  purer  character,  greater  integrity, 
kindness,  benevolence  and  self-denial,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  every  good  cause,  is  not  to  he  found  among  us. 

Now,  let  mo  Offer  it  as  my  humble  opinion,  that,  it 
would  he  mine  helitling,  in  religious  journalists,  to 
purge  the  ieaven  of  infidelity  out  of  the  evangelical 
ministry  ami  churches  of  the  country,  before  they  un- 
dertake In  condemn  Mr.  Garrison  for  any  heresies  <>l 
vt  Inch  (hoy  may  suppose  him  to  he  guilty.  If  As  is  an 
atheist,  who  denies  the  existence  of  (iinl,  he  is  ;i   inueli 

worse  atheist  who  makes  the  God  he  professedlj  be 
lieves  in  a  monster  of  iniquity,  by  giving  license  to 
men  to  commit  with  impunity  crimes  of  the  greatest 
enormity.  If  Ac  is  an  infidel  who  denies  (he  divine 
authority  of  the  Bihle,  he  is  a  worse  infidel  who  be- 
lieves it  to  be  God's  word,  and  that  it  gives  its  sanc- 
tion to  lilt-  "sum  of  all  vilhuiies."      Iflliev  are  infidels 

who  write  treatises  against  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  are  worse  infidels  who  write  1 k  ■•  in  irjrj 

dication  of  American  slavery,  and  endeavor  to  make 

their  readers  believe  that  it  is  a  benevolent  institution, 


authorized   by    God  and  the  Scriptures.     Wha1  term, 

then,  ought  we  to  apply  'a  those  Theological  Profess- 

s,  Presidents  of  Colleges,  and  Doctors  of  Divinity, 

our  very  midst,  who  have  written  and  published 
books  which  teach  that  slavery  is  in  accordance  with 
both  natural  and  revealed  religion  1  What  name  ought 
we  to  apply  to  ministers  who  have  endorsed  these 
books,  and  thanked  God  for  them,  and  who  have  writ- 
ten and  published  sermons  in  justification  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill  ?  In  my  judgment,  such  writings  do  a 
far  greater  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  pro- 
gress of  true  Christianity,  than  all  the  open  infidel 
Works  that  have  ever  been  published.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  evangclicii!  ministers  and  Christians 
at  the  North  to  inquire,  whether  they  arc  not  justly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  making  infidels  in  fearful  num- 
bers, by  extending  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship to  slaveholders,  and  the  abettors  and  supporters  of 
this  dreadful  system.  They  are,  surely,  guilty  of  prac- 
tically endorsing  as  Christian,  the  foulest  iniquity  that 
the  sun  ever  looked  upon.  It  is  a  fact  which  ought  to 
make  them  hang  their  heads  in  shame,  that,  with  the 
Bible  in  their  bands,  and  professing  to  believe  it  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  they  have  suffered  American  slave- 
ry, from  a  feeble  beginning,  to  grow  with  the  growth 
and  strengthen  with  the  strength  of  the  nation,  till  it 
has  become  a  sin  of  giant  magnitude  and  power,  over- 
shadowing the  whole  country,  threatening  its  speedy 
ruin,  and  bidding  defiance  to  all  efforts  made  for  its 
overthrow.  It  ought  to  cover  them  with  confusion  of 
face,  that  they  have  suffered  it,  unmolested,  to  build 
its  strongest  fortress  in  what  they  call  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  to  cover  in  this  fortress  its  defenders  with 
the  oracles  of  God,  as  an  impenetrable  shield  for  their 
immunity  and  protection  against  the  assaults  of  all  op- 
posers.  At  their  door,  more  than  anywhere  else,  must 
lie  the  guilt  of  fostering  and  protecting  the  crimson 
iniquity.  They  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  and 
are  still,  its  chief  bulwark.  Had  they  done  their  duty, 
we  should  have  been  saved  from  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  lips  of  such  bodies  as  the  American  Board, 
the  Tract  Society,  and  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
hermetically  sealed  against  uttering  the  gentlest  word 
in  its  condemnation.  Had  they  done  their  duty  years 
ago,  slavery  would  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  would 
now  be  remembered  only  as  a  frightful  sin  that  had 
been.  And  I  trust  the  few  ministers  and  Christians  in 
New  England,  who  have  been  in  profound  slumber, 
and  even  now  are  only  partially  roused  in  regard  to  it, 
will  not  forget  that  the  dead  sleep  in  which  they  were 
so  long  holden  was  broken  by  the.  shrill  note  of  the  anti- 
slavery  clarion  of  the  very  man  whom  they  stigmatize  as  an 
injidel !  Whatever  they  may  say  of  him,  let  them  not 
be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  withholding  from  him 
the  credit,  which  is  certainly  his  due,  of  succeeding, 
after  a  long  and  persistent  trial,  in  disturbing  a  little 
the  insensibility  which  they  have  manifested  in  regard 
to  the  enormous  sin  of  American  slavery. 


J'1,'1  ITIOX, 

To  the  Sfitttlr    in.il  JJoU.  •     ■■!     Re]  ■■  ■     mtOttVet  "/'//"'     t  'am- 

monwealtk    of  Massachusetts,   in    General    I  'ourt    at  ■ 
gambled  i 

The   undersigned,   citizens  of  New   Bedford   and 
of  the  Stan-  of  Massachusetts,  respectfully  submit    - 

That  the  alpha  and  omega   of  civil  government  is 
the  protection  of  man  ;  that  every  independent  State 
of  this  Union  has  a  .perfect  right,  between    it  sell  and 
ither  States,  to  adopt  such  a  form  of  government 

ts  people  shall  choose,  hut  in  no  case  to  violate,  in 
MHanic  law  or  legislative  enactments,  the  rights 
of  native  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  foreign  subjects, 
a>  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  United  States  Constim- 
tion  ;  that  in  framing  lawn  for  the  common  weal,  it  is 
the  obvbUB  duty  of  legislators  to  enact  such  laws  as 
will  best  secure  the  liberty,  virtue  and  happiness  of 
their  constituents;  that  the  divine  ij^hi  of  every  indi- 
vidual, whether  native  or  foreign,  should  be  so  guard- 
ed that  he  cannot  he  oppressed,  or  deprived  of  those 
rights,  either  by  a  party  or  a  government ;  that  man 
has  a  God-given  right  to  himself  and  all  other  bless- 
ings of  this  life,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellows,  without  regard  u>  tin-  cutie'e 
which  covers  his  body,  or  the  texture  of  the  hair 
which  adorns  his  head,  unless  forfeited  by  misconduct ; 
that  coinplexional  and  political,  to  say  nothing  of  re- 
ligious tests,  are  beyond  the  purview  of  legislative 
authority,  and  any  atb  mpt  to  enforce  them  is  down- 
right usurpation.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  broad  fact  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
nowhere  specifies  the  I'nmpli-xinnal  standard  of  its  citi- 
zens, justice,  sound  policy,  and  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  age,  alike  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
which  make  any  invidious  distinction. 

Therefore  we  earnestly  hut  respectfully  request  your 
honorable  bodies  to  strike  the  word  It' '  HTTE  from  off 
the  statute  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 


DAKET  VASSALL. 


The  decease  of  this  well-known  and  worthy  col- 
ored citizen  occurred  in  Boston,  Oct.  12th,  1861.  The 
day  of  his  burial  (15th)  completed  just  92  years  and 
5  months  since  his  birth. 

Mr,  Vassall  was  born  in  Old  Cambridge,  in  the  cel- 
ebrated Vassal!  house,  kuown  as  Washington's  head- 
quarters, (now  the  residence  of  Prof.  Longfellow.) 
It  was  formerly  occupied  by  Col.  John  Vassall,  (a  roy- 
alist,) when,  in  1775,  it  was  confiscated,  and  subse- 
quently called  the  Cragie  estate. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr,  Vassall  settled  in  Boston, 
where  he  became  known  to  many  of  the  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, including  Peter  C.  Brooks,  James  Sullivan,  Wil- 
liam Stevenson,  and  others — by  whom,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  was  universally  respected  for  his  gene- 
ral intelligence  and  excellent  character. 

He  was  the  oldest  member  of  Brattle  Street  Church, 
having  received  the  ministrations  of  the  following 
stated  occupants  of  that  pulpit,  viz;  Peter  Thatcher, 
J.  S.  Buckminster,  Edward  Everett,  John  G.  Palfrey, 
and  Samuel  Iv.  Loihrop  the  present  incumbent, 
whose  remarks  at  the  funeral  bore  deserved  tribute 
to  the  virtues  of  the  deceased. 

He  was  among  those  colored  citizens  of  Boston  who, 
in  1796,  instituted  the  "  African  Society."  Its  ob- 
jects were  benevolent,  and  the  preamble  to  its  Con- 
stitution expressed  its  loyalty  by  the  following  em- 
phatic clause  : — "  Behaving  ourselves,  at  the  same 
time,  as  true  and  faithful  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  which  we  live,  and  that  we  take  no  one  into 
the  Society  who  shall  commit  any  injustice  or  outrage 
against  the  laws  of  their  country." 

In  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  name  of  Darby 
Vassall  stands  last  on  the  list  of  members,  and  be  lived 
to  be  the  last  survivor. 

In  April,  1843,  he  was  presented  with  a  paper  by 
Miss  Catharine  Graves  Russell,  which  contained  this 
provision  : — 

*  *  *  "j  have  promised  Darby  Vassall  that  he  and 
his  family  shall  be  placed  in  my  grandfather's  tomb 
under  the  church  in  Cambridge,  built  by  Henry  Vas- 
sall, and  owned  by  me,  his  granddaughter."  *  *  * 

It  happened  that  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Christ  Church  was  being  commemorated  on  the  very 
day  of  the  funeral.  The  tomb  had  not  been  opened 
since  the  death  of  Miss  Russell,  some  sixteen  years 
ago  ;  and  to  those  who  were  not  cognizant  of  the  pro- 
vision for  Mr.  Vassall's  interment  therein,  the  event 
seemed  strange  indeed.  The  idea  of  this  tomb  being 
his  last  resting-place  was  often  the  subject  of  his 
meditation,  and  he  was  eloquent  in  grateful  expres- 
sions towards  her  whom  he  hail  always  regarded  as  a 
considerate,  rare,  and  valued  friend. 

That  he  inherited  loyalty  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  noted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  .■ — 

"  At  a  gathering  of  historical  writers  at  Professor 
Longfellow's,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1858,  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  stated  an  incident  with  which  be  was 
officially  conversant,  of  Anthony,  (Mr.  Vassall's  fa- 
ther,) and  Catherine,  (his  mother,)  viz: 

"  When  the  commissioners  were  selling  the  estate, 
Tony,  who  had  long  lived  in  an  old  house  on  the  es- 
tate, stepped  forth  and  said — '  lie  was  no  tory,  hut  a 
friend  of  liberty,  and,  having  lived  there  all  his  life, 
be  didn't  know  any  reason  why  he  should  he  deprived 
of  his  dwelling.' 

On  petitioning  the  General  Court,  a  resolve  was  pass- 
ed, granting  Tony  a  stipend  of  twelve  pounds  annual- 
ly. About  1819,  after  his  death,  Cuba,  his  wife,  went 
to  the  State  Treasurer  to  gel  her  stipend,  hut  it  was 
found  that  the  resolve  did  not  include  her.  Judge 
Shaw,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  presented  her 
petition  for  its  continuance,  which  found  favor,  aud 
she   had  the  annual  sum  through  her  natural  life." 

Mr.  Vassall  was  favored  with  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  it  was  deemed  a  privilege  with  many  persons, 
from  different  walks  in  life,  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
conversational  reminiscences  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
in  the  olden  time. 

He  had  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Anti-Sla- 
very movement,  and  loved  to  speak  with  ami  of  Win. 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips.  Those  who 
attended  the  first  Attucks  commemoration  in  Kaneuil 
Hall,  March  5th,  1858,  will  remember  his  presence,  and 
the  reference  made  to  him  by  Rev.  Theodore  Parker. 

He  was  probably  the  oldest  colored  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  ill  his  death  has  been  severed  the  last 
link  Which  associated  many  of  his  race  with  the 
wealthy  and  dominant  class  in  Boston,  and  which  (at 
least  in  his  case)  was  kept  bright  by  continued  sym- 
pathy, friendship  and  recognition  of  his  Christian 
manhood. 

Boston,  Oct.  13, 1661.  W.  C.N. 


EQUAL    EIGHTS. 

Boston,  lTot.  18,  1861. 
Dbab    Fri  bnd    Garrison  i   The    accompanying 
petition,  forwarded  from  New  Bedford  by  our  active 
friend   Win.  r.  Powell,  gives  earnest  of  what   his 

fellow  citizens  are  preparing  for  the  approaching  legis- 
lative season. 

Boston  and  other  localities  in  the  Commonwealth 
ill.  ii  is  safe  to  Infer,  renew  their  application,  trust- 
ing that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  now  ready  to 
grant  them  this  long-solicited  right  W.  C    v 


From  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  devoted  anti- 
slavery  friend  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  I  select  the  following 
encouraging  facts.  W.  C.  N. 

"  Let  us  hope  on  and  hope  ever.  There  is  one 
side  of  the  cause  which  must  give  us  encourage- 
ment; that  is,  in  the  change  as  to  prejudice  against 
color.  The  very  boy  that  was  turned  out  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  some  years  since,  has  been  sent  to  the 
boys'  academy  from  one  of  the  public  schools,  as  being 
best  scholar  in  the  school,  of  whom  each  school 
has  the  privilege  of  sending  one  to  be  taught  gratis  ; 
and  a  colored  girl  is  attending  at  the  academy — one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  schools  in  the  city." 


The  No-Party  Cry.     What  is  really  meant  by  the 

unities  to  which  the  public  have  been  treated  of  late 
by  certain  Democratic  leaders,  is  plainly  seen  in  what 
follows,  from  the  Boston  Post  of  the  1st  inst.  : — 

"  We  would  again  impress  upon  the  minds  of  Demo- 
crats the  importance  of  casting  a  full  vote  for  their  State 
ticket.         *        *        * 

"  By  giving  our  State  ticket  as  large  a  vote  as  possi- 
ble, we  shall  prove  the  Democracy  to  be  of  sufficient 
Strength  to  command  consideration  in  public  movements 
hereafter,  and  thereby  enable  ii  to  wield  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  future  political  movements  in  Massachusetts. 
Do  not  neglect  this  duty,  Democrats — a  very  important" 
duty  at  this  time,  namely  :  to  give  your  Stair-,  ticket  as  many 
votes  as  your  best  exertions  can  bring  to  the  polls.  More 
will  depend  upon  such  a  course  hereafter  than  is  now  ap- 
parent, and  we  hope  the  full  significance  of  the  action  of  . 
the  jiarty  in  this  respect  will  be  properly  appreciated 
by  its  members  all  over  the  commonwealth." 

ftgf  The  Lawrence  Sentinel,  in  alluding  to  the  State 
election,  says  —  "The  Democratic  State  ticket  re- 
ceives an  unexpectedly  strong  support.  It  will  proba- 
bly reach  the  vote  given  to  Douglas  for  President,  and 
may  exceed  it.  The  speech  of  Charles  Summer,  the 
course  adopted  by  some  of  the  Republican  leaders, 
and  certain  acts  of  the  State  Administration,  have 
u.iven  thousands  of  votes  to  the  Democratic  ticket. 
If  we  cared  very  greatly  about  party  now,  we  should 
find  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  result  of  Tuesday's 
election.  Proportionately,  the  Democratic  vote  is  the 
largest  cast  for  fifteen  years,  at  least." 

g^=  The  Boston  Journal  and  Traveller  say  that 
there  will  be  a  radical  element  in  the  coming  Legisla- 
ture. Well,  we  suppose  that  Fort  Warren  is  not  yet 
full.  Why  should  not  the  same  policy  be  pursued  in 
Massachusetts  that  was  in  Maryland'*  Latitude  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. — Boston  Post. 

Woolex  Mitteks.  An  officer  from  West  Point, 
who  commands  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  ser- 
vice, suggests  that  woolen  mittens  tor  the  soldiers  will 
be  greatly  needed  wbioi  the  cold  weather  begins. 
Will  not  all  who  can  employ  themselves  in  this  way, 
help  to  furnish  five  hundred  thousand  pairs '?.  They 
should  be  knit  with  one  finger,  to  allow  a  free  use  of 
the  first  finger  and  thumb.  It  is  said  there  were  more 
soldiers  disabled  in  the  Crimean  war  from  frost-bitten 
fingers  than  from  any  other  one  cause.  [All  news- 
papers please  copy  this.] 

£g=  The  Richmond  Examiner  publishes  John  Ty- 
ler's plea  for  votes  as  a  candidate  tor  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  devotes  itself  to  a  eulogy  of  that  gentle- 
man's life-long  fidelity  to  the  South,  declaring  that  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  breaking  up  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  last  winter :  "  Had  he  yielded  to  the  many 
arts  employed  to  seduce  him  from  his  duty,  and  court- 
ed Northern  favor  for  the  hope  of  Northern  rewards, 
the  result  would  have  been  an  almost  unanimous  re- 
port by  the  Peace  Congress  in  favor  of  an  unworthy 
and  deceitful  compromise — some  juggle  which  would 
have  paralyzed  the  movement  for  independence  in  the 
border  States.'1 

Q^^The  Providence  Journal  says — "Some  men, 
who  are  a  little  superstitious  about  names,  are  sorry 
that  it  should  be  our  fate  to  land  a  force  at  Bull 
Bay.  Since  the  disasters  at  Bull  Run,  they  Inive  an 
aversion  to  any  place  with  a  taurine  appellation.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  that  near  Bull  Bay  is  Hell 
Hole  Swamp.     A  cheerful  neighborhood," 

£^=The  far-seeing  men  of  the  South  are  looking 
forward  to  the  holidays  with  much  anxiety;  for  that 
is  the  time  on  which  the  great  negro  insurrections 
have  always  occurred.  Should  this  season  be  passed! 
in  peace,  they  are  confident  that  the  negroes  can  be 
kept  down  through  the  war. 

3^="  Now  that  Gen.  Fremont  and  his  Presidential 
prospects  are  supposed  to  be  crushed,  would  ii  not  be 
policy  tor  the  ambitious  members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  with  the  assistance  of  Tlmrlow  Weed  and 
Adjutant  Gen.  Thomas,  to  begin  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  finding  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan 
guilty  of  incompetency,  extravagance,  &o.  &c,  < — Ham- 
ilton Democratic  Republican. 

^=The  Southern  rebels  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  flag  of  stars  and  bars.  They  propose  to 
have  a  new  one.  Among  the  substitutes,  is  one  with 
a  blue  field  and  a  spread  white  eagle  in  the  centre. 


$40  PARKER  $40 

Sewing  Machines, 

PRICE  FORTV  DOLLARS. 
rpiIIS  is  a  new  stylo,  first  class,  double  thrend,  Family 
I  MaobiLo,  made  and  licensed  imdi-r  the  pateata  of 
Uuwe,  Whaeler  A  Wilson,  and  Qrover  &  liaktr,  ami  its 
construction  is  the  best*  oombtnation  ofths  various  pa- 
tents owned  and  used  by  these  parties,  and  the  patents  of 
the  Parker  Sewing  t,\nii|iauy.  They  were  awarded  ii  Xitvrr 
Medai  at  the  last  lair  ot  the  Mechanics'  Clinri table  Asso- 
ciation, mill  are  the  best  finished  and  most  substantially 
made  Family  Maohiaea  now  in  the  market. 

Q3T  Sales  Hoom,  188  Washington  street, 

GEO.   &   LEONARD,  Agent. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machine  work  dune  at  short  notice. 
Boston,  Jan.  IS,  1361,  Sm. 

IMPO  RT  A  X  T      T  E  S  T  IM  OX  Y. 
Report    of  the  Judges   of  tht  taut   J-'.ur  nf  thr   Mast 
Charitable  Mechanic  Assi    ■ 
"Form  P.wiki'u's  Sbwwg  Machisbs.     This  Machine  is 
se  Bonstouoted  that  It  embimoM  lhe  oomhinatiOM  of  the  ra~ 
tioug  patents  owned  and  used  by  Blta*  Uewe,  Jr.,  M  b«elar 
A  Wilson,  and  Qrover  &  Baker,  for  which  these  parties  pag 

tribute.      Tin's,',     together     wilh     Parke]'.-     iin|novctnents, 

make  it  a  beautiful  Machine.  They  are  sold  from  $10  to 
IUQ  aaoh,  They  are  very  perfect  in  their  moouanism, 
being  adjusted  before  leaving  the  manufactory,  in  Bueh  « 
manner  that  thej  oannol  gel  deranged,  The  teed,  which 
1..  e  ,.ri  esst  ntial  pi  inl  in  b  good  Maohiuo,  la  simple,  pos- 
itive and  complete.  The  apparatus  iw 
of  stitch  is  rorj  simple  and  efleottre,  Dho  tension,  as  veil 
s  other  parts,  is  well  arranged.  Thore  ia  another  Feature 
blah  strikes  your  oommittee  favorably,  rU:  there  is  m 
wheel  below  the  tablo  between  the  standards,  to  oont  En 
oontaol  «jdi  the  dress  of  lhe  operator,  and  therefore  no. 
etangMfrom  oil  or  dirt  This  machine  mattes  the  douhlo 
[ook-stitoh,  hut  is  sii  arranged  that  it  lays  the  ridge  upon 

boob  quite  Bal   and  smooth,   doing  awaj . 
measure,  with  the  objection  sometimes  urged  on  that  ac- 

ivuut," 


,i .    B.    8"W    IS  EX, 
i.iv,  Orrics,  114  Stati  Snuoct,  ftoou  11. 
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WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON,  JEditor. 


The  United  States  Constitution  is  "a  covenant 

with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 


33^ "What  order  of  mnn  under  the  most  absolute  of 

monarchies,  or  the  mont  aristocratic  of  republics,  wan  ever 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  the  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  less  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this  House, 
in  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  one 
specieB  of  property  concentrated  in  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-six  States  of  tl.o  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  the  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interest*  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment tiiuB  constituted  &  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  he  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  persons.  Little  did  tho  members  of  tho  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Quiver  Adams. 
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THE   ABOLITIOMSTS    TRAITORS   TO   THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

The  great  speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  Constitution  was  not  a  com- 
pact, may  be  applied  in  every  sentence  it  contains 
to  the  principle  of  the  Abolitionists,  that  the  same 
document  was  a  league  with  hell.  The  shallow 
knowledge,  the  perversion  of  the  plain  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  the  desperate,  wicked  treason  in  the  nullifi- 
cation of  the  South,  were  not  more  legitimate  marks 
for  the  terrific  force  of  that  great  burst  of  patriotic 
declamation,  than  the  deliberate  and  fanatic  assaults 
on  the  Constitution  by  the  negro-worshippers  of  the 
North.  Between  secession  and  Abolitionism,  the 
Fundamental  Law  of  the  country  has  no  refuge. 
The  former  has  gone  the  bloody  length  of  using  all 
its  means  to  disrupt  that  agreement.  The  latter 
took  the  lead  in  the  treason ;  it  has  been  the  most 
violent  in  it;  and  at  this  very  instant,  when  the 
country  is  distracted  by  civil  war,  it  stops  not,  but 
takes  advantage  of  the  difficulty  to  diffuse  its  pesti- 
ferous doctrines  to  obliterate  the  national  deed 
■which  it  shamefully  designates  a  bargain  with  hell. 
"What  wonder  that  rebellion  has  broken  out?  In 
weighing  the  guilt  of  this  compound  treason,  the 
larger  share  of  it  does  not  fall  on  the  Southern  politi- 
cians. Guilt  is  theirs  indubitably,  but  our  fanatic 
friends  at  home  are  the  more  criminal  partizans. 
None  of  Calhoun's  sophistical  orations  breathed  more 
direct  treason  than  the  affected  harangues  of  Charles 
Sumner  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  abolition  literature 
of  the  North  with  the  remaining  secession  litera- 
ture of  the  South,  the  latter  will  present  itself  as  the 
less  illegal  of  the  two.     Nay,  more:    in  most  of  its 

Ehases,  the  second  is  the  consequence  of  the  first, 
n  point  of  fact,  Webster  may  as  well  have  crushed 
his  own  constituents,  as  he  did  Hayne  and  Cal- 
houn. There  was  a  double  treason  around  him  to 
be  attacked  ;  and  history  will  yet  decide  that  the 
Northern  head  was  not  the  least  innocent.  And  as 
the  Abolitionists  commenced,  they  are  proceeding. 
On  the  Constitution  they  yet  act  as  if  it  were  what 
they  scandalously  call  it,  "  a  league  with  hell."  They 
really  teach  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  emancipation  principles.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  President  to  ratify  the  extravagant  pro- 
clamation of  Fremont  has  utterly  confounded  them. 
Their  leading  writers  arc  constantly  writing  against 
that  interference  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  suppress  the  revolt,  they  persist  in  boldly 
misrepresenting.  Their  course  is,  emancipation  at 
all  costs  to  the  integrity  of  the  country,  and  in  their 
use  of  means  they  are  both  fanatical  and  unconscien- 
tious. This  is  overt  treason.  For  proof  of  what  we 
here  say,  we  direct  attention  to  most  issues  of  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune,  and  to  every  issue  of  the  N.  Y.  Indepen- 
dent. We  are  not  advocates  for  suppressing  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press:  but,  treason  of  the  most  infamous 
kind  against  the  Constitution  deserves  immediate  in- 
carceration. Is  President  Lincoln  acquainted  with 
Jackson's  proclamation  against  the  nullification  of 
South  Carolina  ?  He  might  issue  a  corresponding 
one  against  the  nigger-worshippers  of  the  North. 
Did  Mr.  McMasters,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Fort  La- 
fayette, commit  real  treason  ?  If  he  did,  how  much 
greater  is  the  treason  of  the  Tribune  and  Indepen- 
dent f  The  laws  should  be  equally  distributed.  No 
one  in  times  like  these  should  be  suffered  to  impugn 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation.  We  have  no  per- 
sonal animosity  to  Abolitionists  ;  but  they  are  of  no 
more  value  than  a  button  near  the  integrity  of  the 
Republic.  Does  the  Administration  hold  the  same 
principle  ?  Will  it  show  that  it  does?  If  it  does, 
Fort  Warren  will  soon  be  filled  with  abolitionists. 
Enough  for  to-day  on  this  matter :  but  the  complete 
safety  and  integrity  of  the  Union  require  two  things, 
each  of  them  absolutely:  the  overthrow  of  rebellion 
in  the  South,  and  the  overthrow  of  abolitionism  in 
the  North. — Boston  (Catholic)  Pilot. 


PEOCLAMATICW  OP  GENERAL  DIX. 

.    Considering  the  way  in  which  the  abolition  news- 

f tapers  took  the  document  issued  to  the  South  Caro- 
inians  by  Gen.  Sherman,  they  must  be  utterly  aghast 
at  this  of  Gen.  Dix.  If  the  first  was  loyal  to  the  Con- 
stitution, true  to  the  Union,  and  regardful  of  the  legal 
rights  of  all  citizens,  the  second  is  only  more  explicit- 
ly open  in  its  total  disavowal  of  any  illegal  or  dis- 
honest purpose.  Our  accomplished  contemporary, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  for  example,  was  fairly 
"  nauseated,"  to  use  its  own  expressive  phrase,  by 
"  the  old  stuff  about  constitutional,  rights,"  in  the  procla- 
mation of  Gen.  Sherman.  But  when  it  sees  Gen.  Dix 
informing  the  people  of  Accomae  and  Northampton 
— "  Your  laws,  your  institutions,  your  usages,  will  be 
scrupulously  respected;"  and  "Special  directions 
have  been  given  not  to  interfere  with  the  condition 
of  any  persons  held  to  domestic  service  ; "  indeed, 
"  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ground  for  mistake, 
or  pretext  for  misrepresentation,  commanders  of  regi- 
ments and  corps  have  been  instructed  not  to  permit 
any  such  persons  to  come  within  their  lines" — the 
Evening  Post  must  by  this  time  be  in  bed,  attended 
by  several  an ti -constitutional  doctors,  and  plenty  of 
weeping  nurses  (colored),  with  not  a  gleam  of  hope 
of  its  recovery.  We  dare  not  figure  to  ourselves 
the  agonizing  condition  of  the  Tribune,  and  certain 
of  our  New  England  newspapers. — Boston  Courier. 


SUPPRESSION  OF   ABOLITIONISM. 

In  the  extraordinary  session  convened  by  the 
President  last  summer,  Congress  acted  with  great 
magnanimity.  We  hope  it  will  now  act  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  case,  and  that 
it  will  rise  to  the  height  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country. 

The  negro  question,  which  was  only  slightly 
touched  by  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, confiscating  the  property  of  rebels,  including 
slaves,  when  employed  in  the  service  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  will  be  re-opened  and  discussed  at 
length,  and  probably  some  new  measures  passed  in 
relation  to  it  bearing  on  the  war.  This  may  prove 
a  stumbling-block  and  a  source  of  division. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Congress,  there  was  a 
smalt  opposition  to  the  government.  It  was  of  a 
secession  character,  or  springing  from  sympathy 
with  the  rebel  States.  This  is  now  completely 
swept  away.  But  there  will  be  an  opposition  this 
time  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  far  more  malig- 
nant and  formidable.  It  is  the  Satanic  element  of 
abolition.  It  will  thwart  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  embarrass  its  operations  against  the 
enemy.  But  the  best  way  for  the  administration  to 
treat  it  is  to  grasp  the  nettle  firmly  with  its  strong 
hand,  and  it  will  cease  to  sting.  Whether  this  ele- 
ment exhibit  its  opposition  in  Congress  or  out  of  it, 
there  is  but  one  safe  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  and 
that  is  to  squelch  it  according  to  the  laws  and  usa- 
ges of  war,  thus  placing  it  exactly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  Secession  element  The  government  is 
acting   as  constitutionally  as   is  compatible   with   a 


state  of  war,  and  the  most  gigantic  rebellion  known 
to  history.  Look  at  its  rebuke  of  Fremont,  and  the 
proclamations  of  Sherman  and  Dix  under  its  direc- 
tion. Even  the  speech  of  Colonel  Cochrane,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  is  all  right. 

_  Let_  the  government,  therefore,  show  the  same 
vigor  in  suppressing  the  abolition  element,  wherever 
it  manifests  itself,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the 
secessionists.— New  York  Herald. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON'S  TESTIMONY. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812,  near  New  Orleans,  no 
more  distinguished  services  were  rendered  by  any- 
body of  troops  than  by  the  colored  men  whom  Gen. 
Jackson  called  Into  his  army.  Then,  as  in  the  ear- 
lier war  of  the  Revolution,  this  race  of  people  were 
regarded  not  only  as  fit  to  bear  arms  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  but  their  gallantry  was  recognized  by 
all  the  rewards  paid  to  any  troops.  But  these  were 
the  old  times.  We,  of  this  generation,  have  risen 
superior  to  such  examples.  We  are  sending  white 
men  into  the  field  to  he  shot  down  by  negroes  or 
Indians  pressed  into  the  rebel  service,  or  to  act  as 
slave-catchers  for  disloyal  masters ;  while  the  "  Di- 
vine institution  "  that  has  caused  this  war  must  not 
be  touched.  It  is  refreshing,  however,  if  we  may 
not  follow  the  example,  at  least  to  revive  the  recol- 
lections of  the  past.  Here  is  Andrew  Jackson's  tes- 
timony : — 

"  Proclamation  to  the  Free  Colored  In- 
habitants or  Louisiana  : 

Through  a  mistaken  policy,  you  have  been  hereto- 
fore deprived  of  a  participation  in  the  glorious 
struggle  for  national  rights  in  which  our  country  is 
engaged.     This  no  longer  shall  exist. 

As  sons  of  freedom,  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
defend  our  most  inestimable  blessings.  As  Ameri- 
cans, your_  country  looks  with  confidence  to  her 
adopted  children  for  a  valorous  support,  as  a  faith- 
ful return  for  the  advantages  enjoyed  under  her 
mild  and  equitable  Government.  As  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers,  you  are  summoned  to  rally 
round  the  standard  of  the  eagle  to  defend  all  which 
is  dear  in  existence. 

Your  country,  although  calling  for  your  exertions, 
does  not  wish  you  to  engage  in  the  cause  without 
amply  remunerating  you  for  the  services  rendered. 
Your  intelligent  minds  are  not  to  be  led  away  by 
false  representations.  Your  love  of  honor  would 
cause  you  to  despise  the  man  who  should  attempt  to 
deceive  you.  In  the  sincerity  of  a  soldier  and  the 
language  of  truth,  I  address  you. 

To  every  noble-hearted,  generous  freeman  of 
color  volunteering  to  serve  during  the  present  con- 
test with  Great  Britain,  and  no  longer,  there  will  be 
paid  the  same  bounty,  in  money  and  lands,  now  re- 
ceived by  the  white  soldiers  of  the  United  States, 
viz. :  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  in  money, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  will  also  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  monthly  pay  and. daily  rations  and 
clothes  furnished  to  an  American  soldier. 

On  enrolling  yourselves  in  companies,  the  Major 
General  commanding  will  select  officers  for  your 
government  from  your  white  fellow-citizens.  Your 
non-com  missioned  officers  will  be  appointed  from 
among  yourselves. 

Due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  feelings  of  free- 
men and  soldiers.  You  will  not,  by  being  associa- 
ted with  white  men  in  the  same  camps,  be  exposed 
to  improper  comparisons  or  unjust  sarcasms.  As  a 
distinct,  independent  battalion  or  regiment,  pursu- 
ing the  path  of  glory,  you  will,  undivided,  receive 
the  applause  and  gratitude  of  your  countrymen. 

To  assure_  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions, 
and  my  anxiety  to  engage  your  invaluable  services 
to  our  country,  1  have  communicated  my  wishes  to 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  who  is  fully  informed  as 
to  the  manner  of  enrollment,  and  will  give  yon 
every  necessary  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
address.     Headquarters.         Andrew  Jackson, 

Major-General  Commanding." 

December  18,  1814,  General  Jackson  issued,  in 
the  French  language,  the  following  eulogistic  address 
to  the  colored  members  of  his  army: — 

_ "  Soldikrs  !— When,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
bile, I  called  you  to  take  up  arms,  inviting  you  to 
partake  the  perils  and  glory  of  your  while  fellow- 
cilizens,  I  expected  much  from  you;  for  I  was  not 
ignorant  that  you  possessed  qualities  most  formida- 
ble to  an  invading  enemy.  I  knew  with  what  forti- 
tude you  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  and  all 
the  fatigues  of  a  campaign.  /  knew  well  how  you 
loved  your  native  country,  and  that  you,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  had  to  defend  what  man  holds  most  dear — 
his  parents,  wife,  children,  and  property.  You  have 
done  more  than  I  expected.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
vious qualities  I  before  knew  you  to  possess,  I  found 
among  you  a  noble  enthusiasm,  which  leads  to  the 
performance  of  great  things. 

Soldiers !  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  hear  how  praiseworthy  was  your  conduct  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  will  give  you  the  praise  your  ex- 
ploits _  entitle  you  to.  Your  General  anticipates 
them  in  applauding  your  noble  ardor. 

The  enemy  approaches ;  his  vessels  cover  our 
lakes;  our  brave  citizens  are  united,  and  all  conten- 
tion has  ceased  among  them.  Their  only  dispute  is, 
who  shall  win  the  prize  of  valor,  or  who  the  most 
glory,  its  noblest  reward.         By  order, 

Thomas  Butler,  Aid-de-Camp." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  an  account  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  that 
city,  in  1851,  says: — 

"  Not  the  least  interesting,  although  the  most 
novel  feature  of  the  procession  yesterday,  was  the 
presence  of  ninety  of  the  colored  veterans  who 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  dangers  of  the  day 
they  were  now  for  the  first  time  called  to  assist  in 
celebrating,  and  who,  by  their  good  conduct  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  deserved  and  received  the 
approbation  of  their  illustrious  commander-in-chief. 
During  the  thirty-six  years  that  have  passed  away 
since  they  assisted  to  repel  the  invaders  from  our 
shores,  these  faithful  men  have  never  before  par- 
ticipated   in   the  ai al  rejoicings  for  the  victory 

which  their  valor  contributed  to  gain.  Their  good 
deeds  have,  been  consecrated  only  in  their  memories, 
or  lived  but  to  claim  a  passing  notice  on  the  page  of 
the  historian.  Yet,  who  more  than  they  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  country,  and  the  gratitude  of  suc- 
ceeding generations?  Who  rallied  with  more  alac- 
rity in  response  to  the  summons  of  danger?  Who 
endured  more  cheerfully  the  hardships  of  tho  camp, 
or  faced  with  greater  courage  the  perils  of  the  fight? 
If,  in  that,  hazardous  hour,  when  our  homes  were 
menaced  with  the  horrors  of  war,  we  did  not  dis- 
dain to  call  upon  the  colored  population  to  assist  in 
repelling  the  invading   horde,  we  should   not,  when 

the  danger  is  past,  refuse  to  permit  them  to  unite 
with   us  in  celebrating  the  glorious   event,  which 


they  helped  to  make  so  memorable  an  epoch  in  our 
history.  We  were  not  too  exalted  to  mingle  with 
them  in  the  affray ;  they  were  not  too  humble  to 
join  in  our  rejoicings.  ■ 
_  Such,  we  think,  is  the  universal  opinion  of  our 
citizens.  We  conversed  with  many  yesterday,  and, 
without  exception,  they  expressed'  approval' of  the 
invitation  which  had  been  extended  to  the  colored 
veterans  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
and  gratification  at  seeing  them  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  procession. 

The  respectability  of  their  appearance,  and  the 
modesty  of  their  demeanor,  made  an  impression  on 
every  observer,  and  elicited  unqualified  approba- 
tion. Indeed,  though  in  saying  so  we  do  not  mean 
disrespect  to  any  one  else,  we  think  that  they  con- 
stituted decidedly  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  pageaut,  as  they  certainly  attracted  the  most 
attention." 


"WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THEM?" 

We  blush  with  shame  for  our  country  and  our 
race,  that  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  ask  or 
answer  such  a  question  as  the  above,  in  reference  to 
any  portion  of  the  human  family.  If  we  emanci- 
patethe  negroes,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  is  an 
inquiry  that  outrages  justice  and  common  sense. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  cool  impudence  that 
should  ask,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Germans  ?  " 
or  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Irish  ?  "  or  "  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  Yankees  ?  "  Do  with  the  ne- 
groes !  _  We  have  no  right  to  do  anything  with  them, 
unless  it  be  to  assist  them  when  they  need  our  help. 
Who  constituted  the  white  man  lord  over  the  black 
man,  that  he  should  say  to  him,  "  Dwelt  here,  or  go 
there,  or  employ  yourself  as  I  bid  you  "  ?  And  yet 
this  is  virtually  what  many  professed  friends  of  the 
slave  are  doing,  when  they  sit  down  to  make  out 
what  they  call  plans  of  emancipation.  Plans  to  give 
the  black  man  a  portion  of  his  rights,  and  to  with- 
hold the  remainder  1  Plans  to  relieve  him  of  his 
present  taskmasters,  and  then  deprive  him  of  his 
freedom  to  go  or  stay  where  he  pleases;  to  pursue 
happiness  when  and  how  he  chooses !  Such  philan- 
thropists have  not  learned  even  the  alphabet  of  Lib- 
erty ;  they  have  no  more  real  respect  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  than  the  founders  of  the  Slave 
Republic  themselves,  for  they  are  equally  ready  to 
violate  it.  Under  other  circumstances,  and  with  re- 
versed interests,  they  would  become  slaveholders. 
What  is  the  value  of  such  abolitionism  as  that  of  Dr. 
dimming,  and  some  other  English  philanthropists; 
who,  instead  of  hailing  such  an  act  as  that  of  Fre- 
mont, are  deprecating  unconditional  emancipation, 
and  advising  us  to  wait  till  we  have  prepared  the 
black  man  for  his  liberty  ;  at  any  rate,  until  we  have 
properly  remunerated  the  slaveholders,  lest  haply 
we  should  do  injustice  to  the  claims  of  the  man-steal- 
er  !  "  Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  fall," 
was  once  a  noble  utterance;  now,  alas !  it  has  de- 
generated into  unmeaning  cant. 

"  What,  give  the  slaves  their  liberty  where  they 
are,  and  let  them  rise  to  the  privileges  of  landhold- 
ers— yea,  voters— and  in  many  States,  as  they  in- 
evitably would,  to  the  predominancy  in  the  State 
government!"  And  why  not?  Why  should  our 
aristocratic  tastes  be  offended,  if  a  black  man  should 
happen  to  have  a  seat  in  Congress  ?  In  South  Caro- 
lina the  colored  people  have  the  majority  ;  can  there 
be  any  reason  given  why  they  should  not  have  their 
representative  in  the  national  councils,  except  the 
base,  selfish,  and  contemptibly  mean  reason  that  we 
choose  to  be  Hindus,  and  to  perpetuate  our  caste 
distinctions  as  long  as  time  lasts  i  What  great  harm 
would  there  be  if  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  should,  in  the  course  of  events,  fall 
chiefly  under  the  sway  of  the  colored  race,  in  like 
manner  as  several  of  the  Western  Territories  are 
cheerfully  allotted  to  the  occupancy  of  the  red  race  ? 

"  But  to  emancipate  the  negroes  on  the  spot  would 
be  to  drive  out  the  whites,  and  God  has  given  these 
States  to  the  whites."  We  are  not  so  sure  of  that ; 
at  any  rate,  if  the  country  has  been  given  to  us  by 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  we  have  already  dis- 
posed of  our  title  to  a  great  part  of  it  by  our  crimes. 
The  soil  of  those  Southern  States  belongs  to  the  ne- 
gro; he  has  earned  it  by  his  labor  thrice  over. 

But  we  deny  that  emancipation  will  drive  out  the 
whites;  we  deny  that  it  will  cause  any  serious  con- 
vulsions; we  deny  that  the  black  man  would  use  his 
newly-found  freedom  against  his  master,  the  moment 
that  master  began  to  treat  him  justly.  False  and 
stupid  pretension  !  It  belies  all  history.  The  slaves, 
emancipated,  would  be  just  as  needful  to  the  plant- 
ers as  they  are  now.  Grant  freedom,  and  no  land- 
holder will  ever  join  the  insane  cry  to  send  them  ofl" 
to  Mexico  or  Africa.  Nobody  but  Northern  em- 
pirics would  ever  have  started  the  idea  of  a  general 
expatriation  of  the  colored  race.  They  are  as  neces- 
sary for  the  Southern  cane  and  cotton-fields  as  the 
stalwart  progeny  of  Europe  is  for  the  colder  climate 
of  the  North.  What  shall  we  do  with  them  I  Ask 
our  army  in  South  Carolina  what  they  could  do  with- 
out them.  Who  but  they  shall  dig  "their  trenches, 
and  raise  their  fortifications  ?  Who  but  they  shall 
bring  them  pigs  and  poultry  in  exchange  for  salt  and 
calicoes?  Who  but  they  shall  gather  in  the  cotton 
crops  now  wasting  on  the  ownerless  plantations  of 
the  Rhetts  and  Barnwells  ? — American  Baptist. 


THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NORTH- 
ERN STATES. 

As  a  means  of  earning  their  bread,  pro-slavery 
editors  and  politicians,  for  years  past,  made  it  their 
business  to  misrepresent  the  colored  people  of  the 
country  generally,  and  those  of  the  North  particu- 
larly. The  consequence  is,  that  very  often  people, 
otherwise  well-informed,  manifest  the  grossest  ignor- 
ance and  folly  whenever  "niggers"  are  honored 
with  their  attention,  in  speech  or  writing.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  :— 

It  appears  by  the  census  of  1850,  that  the  per- 
sons of  African  descent  then  residing  in  the  North- 
ern States  numbered  l£)(i,(Uti.  Last  year,  18(!0,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made,  the  number  resilient  in 
tin.'  same  States  was  221,738.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
"dying  out,"  as  knaves  and  fools  have  so  frequently 
asserted,  there  was  an  increase  for  the  10  years  be- 
tween the  dates  named,  of  over  15  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  25,000. 

'Flic.  most,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  by 
these  people  since,  a  few  years  ago,  ignorant  and 
penniless,  they  emerged  from  a  state  of  slavery,  and 
to-day  we  may  find  among  them  many  men  of 
wealth,  intelligence  and  refinement.  Of  these,  we 
can  readily  call  to  mind  the  names  of  quite  a  num- 
ber who  are  not  unknown  to  fame. 

As  representatives  in  wealth,  they  may  boast  of 
such    men    as   Thomas  Downing    of  New  York,  and 

the  Rev.  Stephen  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  who  may 
count  the  value  of  their  possessions  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars;  in  the  pulpit,  of  the  Rev.  EL 
U.  Garnet  and  J.  W.  C.  Pennington,  I).  ]>.,  of  New 

York,  with  Rev.  J.  Sella   Martin  of  Boston;  in  the 

,li',;'1  |>>-"fW;si.in,  -.1'  Dr.  .lames    MeCnne  Smith  of 

New  York,  Dr.  I',  1,'av  of  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  M.  R. 
Dclany,  late  of  the  Niger  Valley  Exploring  Expe- 


dition ;  in  law,  of  such  persons  as  John  Mercer 
Langston  of  Oberlhi,  Robert  Morris  of  Boston,  with 
Dr.  J.  S.  Rock,  a  native  of  this  State ;  and  in  art, 
of  Miss  E.  T.  Greenfield,  popularly  known  as  the 
"Black  Swan,"  and  Ira  Aldridge,  the  world-re- 
nowned negro  tragedian. 

The  list  of  newspapers  sustained  by  the  small 
number  of  colored  people  of  whom  we  write,  speaks 
also  of  anything  but  the  ignorance  they  have  so 
often  been  charged  with  by  pro-slavery  politicians. 
They  are  as  follows: — 

Frederick  Douglass's  Paper,  published  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  This  is  an  able  monthly,  edited  by  the 
celebrated  orator  whose  name  it  bears. 

Repository  of  Religion,  Literature,  Science  and 
Art.  This  is  a  well-conducted  magazine.  Rev.  J. 
M.  Brown  is  the  editor.     Published  at  Annapolis. 

Christian  Recorder,  a  church  paper,  edited  by  the 
vigorous  pen  of  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Stamford,  and  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia. 

The  An g'o- African,  an  ably-edited  weekly,  which 
may  be  regard,  par  excellence,  as  the  organ  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  country.  Like  the  other  pa- 
pers named,  its  whole  literary  force  is  colored,  and 
its  ample  columns  teem  with  articles  evincing  the 
highest  merit.  Any  one  wishing  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  capacity  of  the  race,  should  not  fail  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Weekly  Anglo-African,  It  may  be 
obtained  by  remitting  SI,  (for  six  months)  to  Robert 
Hamilton,  48  Beekman  street,  New  York. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  many  interesting  and 
valuable  works  have  also  been  written  by  colored 
authors.  The  latest  of  these  is  a  brochure  just 
issued,  a  "  Report  of  the  Niger  Valley  Exploring 
Expedition."  Its  author  is  the  chief  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, Dr.  Delany,  a  gentleman  whose  presence  at 
the  International  Statistical  Congress  is  a  fact  that 
may  be  remembered  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dallas,  ex- 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  book  may 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  paper  last  named. 

Here  we  close,  well  assured  that  the  world  moves, 
and  colored  men  are  moving  with  it. — Palerson 
(N.  J.)  Weekly  Guardian. 


HOW   TO  END  THE  WAR. 

_  Public  opinion  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  conclu- 
tion  that  one  of  the  speediest  methods  of  ending 
the  slaveholders'  rebellion  is  to  emancipate 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  their  "  property  " — 
that  is,  their  slaves — and  thus  remove  the  cause 
which  has  produced  the  war.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Cameron  to  General  Sherman,  instruct- 
ing him  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  who  may  offer  themselves  to  the  Na- 
tional Government,  shows  that  the  Administration 
fully  understands  the  subject,  and  is  willing  to  test 
its  practicability.  The  people  of  the  North  have 
ever  been  over-sensitive  with  regard  to  what  is 
called  the  '_'  rights  of  the  South,"  while,  in  return 
for  our  consideration,  we  have  been  met  with  insult, 
contumely  and  wrong- 
There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  this  war  has 
grown  out  of  slavery.  If  there  had  been  no  sla- 
very, there  would  have  been  no  war.  Every  Free 
State  is  loyal,  every  Slave  State  is  disloyal  or  doubtful. 
Self-government  has  proved  a  failure;  not  because 
it  is  not  a  form  of  government  applicable  to  a  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  people,  but  because  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  are  not  virtuous  and  intelligent. 
Slavery  has  destroyed  the  purity  of  character  of  all 
white  people  there— it  has  degraded  the  poor  whites 
below  the  condition  of  intelligence  and  self-respect 
necessary  for  a  free  government,  and  has  elevated 
the  rich  whites  into  a*pampored  aristoeracy,  who 
despise  the  doctrines  of  equality  upon  which  our 
government  is  founded. 

We  have  said  that  self-government  has  proved  a 
failure;  and  though  the  assertion  is  a  mortifying  ac- 
knowledgment, it  is  nevertheless  true.  Our  govern- 
ment is  based  on  the  fundamental  doctrine,  that  the 
people  themselves  shall  be  their  own  rulers;  and  as 
the  only  practical  method  of  knowing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  it  is  ordained  that  a  majority 
shall  rule,  and  the  minority  shall  submit.  But  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  minority  has  refused 
to  submit,  and  our  doctrines  have  failed  to  be  suc- 
cessful in_  practice.  If  we  force  submission  on  the 
minority,  it  is  still  a  failure  of  our  essential  doctrine, 
that  the  minority  willingly  submit  to  the  majority. 
This  is  a  fearful  state  of  affairs.  The  best  govern- 
ment on  earth  is  in  jeopardy,  and  slavery  is  the 
source  of  our  danger.  In  peace,  we  have  all  re- 
garded the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  to  hold 
slaves;  and  if  they  had  not  broken  the  peace,  we 
would  still  stand  faithfully  by  the  old  compact.  But 
they  have  set  the  government  and  the  laws  at  de- 
fiance— they  have  forfeited  all  claim  upon  our  for- 
bearance, and  the  tolerance  of  a  long-continued 
evil.  The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  answer 
to  ourselves  this  question : — Which  shall  we  sacri- 
fice, our  blessed  government,  and  all  its  many  be- 
neficent institutions  which  have  done  so  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  or  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  to  our  government?  What  man 
can  call  himself  a  patriot,  and  still  cherish  in  his 
country's  bosom  the  viper  that  stings  and  poisons  it  ? 
AVho  so  dull  that  he  has  more  regard  for  the  selfish 
interests  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  rebel  ene- 
mies of  the  country,  than  he  has  for  the  safety  of 
the  government?  It  is  not  a  question  which  we 
can  long  ponder,  for  the  answer  must  be  now. 
Shall  the  aristocrats  of  the  South  lose  their  slaves, 
and  come  down  to  the  level  of  "greasy  mechanics" 
whom  they  despise ;  or  shall  they  add  the  whole 
people  of  the  North  to  their  possessions,  and  reduce 
us  all  to  slavery  by  the  destruction  of  those  institu- 
tions which  secure  to  us  our  freedom  ? 

We  are  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  our  freedom : 
to  secure  our  present  safety,  we  must  quell  the  re- 
bellion ;  to  preserve  onr  future  safety,  we  must 
remove  the  source  of  danger,  by  taking  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  every  slave,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  evil  forever.  How  are  these  ends  to  be 
accomplished  ?  Why  shall  we  not  arm  the  slaves, 
and  let  them  become  valuable  aids  in  the  attain- 
ment of  both  ends  ?  Docs  any  true  man's  feelings 
revolt  at  it  as  barbarous  ?  Let  him  remember  that 
the  enemies  of  the  government  are  barbarous.  They 
treat  our  soldiers  barbarously.  They  have  armed 
the  colored  people  against  us,  and  the  semi-savage 
Indians  on  our  borders.  They  have  boastingly  said 
that  their  slaves  would  bo  available  against  us,  when- 
ever they  chose  to  arm  them;  and  we  know  that 
they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  turning  them 
against  us,  if  they  could.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
over-nice  about  how  we  would  protect  ourselves  and 
our  government.  Our  brave  soldiers  are  in  the 
field,  exposed  (o  every  hardship,  and  it.  is  nol  the 
period  to  hesitate  and  weigh  nicely,  in  tho  scale  of 
political  prejudice,  questions  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  present  danger.  Tho  soldier  who  leaves 
his  home  and  family,  and  braves  every  peril  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  is  nol  troubled  by  any  scru- 
ples about  it.  lie  is  mii versally  in  favor  of  whip- 
ping the  rebels,  and  cannoi  understand  why  the 
contest  Bhould  he  protracted,  when  it  is  in  out  power 
to  crush  them  at  once.     Democratic  statesmen  are 


beginning  to  see  this  matter  in  Its  proper  li«ht. 
Bancroft,  Butler,  Dickinson  and  other  leaders  of 
the  party  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  indicated 
the  only  proper  course  that  the  government  should 
pursue,  if  it  desires  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
close.—  Chester  (Pa.)  Republican. 

FIVE  HUNDRED   THOUSAND  NEGRO-HUN- 
TERS. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  words,  the  to- 
nes who  are  now  so  bitterly  abusing  the  Administra- 
tion, look  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
simply  as  a  great  negro-catching  instrument.  All 
its  other  provisions  they  discern  dimly  throu»h  the 
medium  of  the  article  relating  to  fugitives  from  labor. 
Therefore,  a  war  to  uphold  the  Constitution  amounts 
in  their  estimation  to  a  grand  military  negro-hunt, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  when 
a  resolution  is  introduced  into  Congress,  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  national  army  to  return  fugi- 
tive slaves,  these  tories  are  violent  in  their  abuse  °of 
it  They  consider  that  it  is  by  all  means,  and  above 
all  other  duties,  the  business  of  our  soldiers  to  return 
negroes,  and  chase  them,  too,  if  necessary.  They 
utterly  oppose  any  coercion.  We  have  no  ri^ht 
they  say,  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Constitution, 
in  general.but  if  a  panting  fugitive  rushes  into  camp 
pursued  by  his  bloodthirsty  rebel  master,  then  it  is 
time  to  look  out  for  the  Constitution.  Then  is  an 
opportunity  to  save  the  Union  to  some  purpose.  This 
rebel  is  in  open  war  against  the  government.  It  must 
be  put  an  end  to.  The  rascal  must  be  compelled  to 
take  his  nigger,  if  he  doesn't  the  oath  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  And  so  the  slave  is  given  up 
to  be  driven  away  again  to  his  labor  in  the  entrench- 
ments, or  to  his  death,  if  the  master  thinks  he  has 
too  keen  a  scent  for  liberty. 

_  This  is  the  only  true  way  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion—by 500,000  armed  and  equipped  slave-hunters. 
Even  if  the  master  be  shot  in  arms,  his  slaves  must 
be  carefully  handed  over  to  the  estate. 

It  might  happen  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  an  en- 
gagement, a  body  of  these  negroes,  furious  under 
their  Jong  endured  wrongs,  might  wickedly  and  un- 
constitutionally precipitate  themselves  iipon  the 
ranks  of  their  masters.  It  would  not  be  strange.  It 
is  veiyuiuch  after  -ihe^style^  of  oppressed  mem 

But  in  this  case  it  woutd  be  ttJe^datyofibs-Fede- 
ral  troops  to  break  ranks  at  once,  and  rush  as  a 
grand  posse  comitatus  to  the  capture  of  these  mis- 
creants, who  were  adding  "servile  insurrection "  to 
the  crime  of  being  black,  and  thus  "  having  no  rights 
which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect." 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  tory  diatribes  about 
the  "  Abolition  war."  All  the  interests  of  govern- 
ment are  of  no  account;  the  peace  of  the  country  is 
of  no  account ;  all  the  ordinary  systems  of  conduct- 
ing war  is  of  no  account;  nothing  is  of  account  ex- 
cept negro  hunting,  and  that  must  be  attended  to 
even  if  the  heavens  fall.  All  this  is  simply  the  most 
disgusting  sort  of  toryism.  If  the  rebels  care  for  the 
safety  of  their  negroes,  let  them  attend  to  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Constitution.  Let  us  have  no  more°of 
theslave-driving  audacity  which  insists  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  great  rebellion  shall  be  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever  in  comparison  with  negro-hunting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen  rebels.— Norwich 
Courier. 


THE  H0KR0RS   OP  BULL  EUff. 

[Vfritten  for  the  Montreal  Witness  by  aa  ex-Montreal 
editor,  who  has  spent  several  years  in  the  Southern  States 
ia  the  same  vocation.] 

The  battle  of  Manassas,  of  Bull  Run,  as  it  is  some- 
what pointedly  styled  by  the  Northerners,  was  a  sad 
victory  to  the  people  of  Richmond.  In  proportion, 
there  were  many  more  citizens  of  Richmond  present 
on  the  battle-field  than  of  any  other  city  of  the 
South  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Southern  army  was  very 
much  greater  than  was  supposed  at  the"  North.  I 
have  heard  Beauregard  declare  his  belief  that  three 
or  four  Southerners  fell  to  every  Northern  soldier. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Richmond,  after  the  battle,  was 
veiled  in  morning.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  family  that  had  not  lost  a  friend  or  relative; 
many  had  lost  their  head  and  every  male  member  of 
their  once  loving  domestic  circle.  Manassas  was  a 
hardly  gained  victory,  though  its  moral  effects  were 
great ;  but  it  was  a  victory  that  spread  mourning 
and  desolation  over  the  land,  for  hundreds  of  the 
most  beloved  and  cherished  amongst  the  youth  of  the 
South,  fell  ou  that  fatal  day.  Thev  had  gone  forth 
in  the  flush  and  confidence  of  youthful  hope  and  mis- 
taken patriotism,  and  can  we  wonder  that  no  sounds 
of  rejoicing  were  heard,  such  as  are  usual  after  a 
victory,  however  unexpectedly  or  hardly  won,  even 
though  the  wail  of  the  widow,  the  mother  or  the 
orphan  child  mingles  with  the  hoarse  bray  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  shouts  of  the  victors  ?  No  song  of 
triumph  was  sung  in  Richmond,  or  in  the  surround- 
ing villages;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the.  people 
appeared  to  realize  the  horrors  of  the  war  they  had 
entered  upon,  without  seeming  to  have  calculated  its 
cost.  Those  who  had  cherished  hopes,  raised  by  the 
reports  that  those  they  loved  were  not  dead,  but 
only  wounded,  were,  alas !  doomed  to  suffer  a  more 
bitter  anguish  than  that  of  their  feltow-citizeus  who 
wept  over  the  biers  of  the  slain.  No  pen  can  ade- 
quately describe  the  horrtir  of  the  scenes  witnessed 
by  anxious  crowds,  as  day  by  day  the  wounded  were 
brought  in  anil  carried  to  the  houses  of  their  friends 
or  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  which  had  been  fitted 
up  as  an  hospital.  I  question,  indeed,  whether  many 
of  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  have  been  the  arena 
of  such  horrible  suffering.  1  have  read  of  no  cam- 
paign, except  that  of  Moscow,  where  the  French 
soldiers  perished  by  tens  of  thousands,  in  every  con- 
ceivable agony,  that  can  offer  a  comparison  in  this 
respect.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  speak  of  Moscow 
and  Bull  Run  in  the  same  breath ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
fer to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  campaigns,  nor 
compare  the  numbers  engaged,  the  duration  of  the 
struggle,  nor  the  loss  of  life."  My  comparison  refers 
only  to  the  peculiar  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  as 
day  after  day  they  were  brought  into  the  city  in 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  condition  of 
mutilation,  and  writhing  in  agony  where  mortifica- 
tion had  noi  already  supervened,  or  where  the  Btupor 
which  generally  precedes  death  by  violence  had  not 
seized  upon  the  hapless  victim  of  this  fratricidal 
strife. 

In  most  battle-fields  of  modern  times,  skillful  sur- 
geons and  attentive  nurses  have  been  in  prompt  at- 
tendance, and  (he  wounded  have  received  every  pos- 
sible attention  compatible  with  their  unfortunate 
position;  but  with  the  wounded  of  the  Southern 
army,  at  least,  this  was  not  the  case.  Possibly  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Burgeons  could  not  be  provided, 

and  1  know  that  many  who  were  present  were  poor- 
ly supplied  with  surgical  instruments,  or  with  medi 
ernes  of  a  nature  to  alleviate  suffering,  and  that  they 

did  tho  best,  they  could  under  the  circumstances;  but. 
I  saw  men  brought  in  who  had  lain  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  on  the  field  where  (hey  had  fallen,  un- 
aided, and  withoUl  even  a  drop  of  water  to  slake 
their  burning  thirst.     I  saw  men  brought  in  delirious 

with  fever,  raving  like  madmen,  and  failing  to  recog- 


nize their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  Some  were 
borne  past,  upon  whose  livid  features  death  had  al- 
ready set  his  seal— the  pitiful  appealing  glance  of 
the  fast  glazing  eye  being  the  only  sign  that  life  still 
lingered.  The  features  of  many  were  so  distorted 
by  pain  that  they  scarcely  appeared  to  be  human  ; 
and,  most  horrible  of  all,  I  witnessed  at  least  a  dozen 
poor  creatures  brought  in  who  had  either  lost  a  limb 
by  a  cannon  ball,  or  had  suffered  the  amputation  of 
a  leg  or  an  arm. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  classes  of 
victims  had  suffered  the  greater  agony — those  who 
had  Iain  uncared  for,  save  by  some  friendly  comrade 
who  had  bound  his  kerchief  over  the  limb  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  thus  preserve  the  vital 
spark — o-  those  who  endured  the  pain  of  amputa- 
tion, either  too  hurriedly,  or  else  unskillfully  per- 
formed. In  several  of  the  latter  cases,  the  ligatures 
had  slipped  or  become  loosened,  the  bandages  had 
fallen  off,  and  the  bones  protruded  beyond  the  man- 
gled flesh,  while  in  both  alike,  the  bones  and  flesh 
were  black  and  festering,  and  swarming  with  mag- 
gots. People  shuddered  and  sickened  as  they  turned 
away  from  the  horrid  spectacle;  women  fainted  in 
the  streets — and  yet  there  were  some  brave  women 
— mothers,  wives  and  sisters — who  dared  to  dress 
these  frightful  wounds,  when  men,  used  to  witness 
blood  and  suffering,  shrunk  appalled  from  the  ghast- 
ly scene.  Striving  to  conceal  their  own  acute  men- 
tal suffering,  these  angels  of  mercy  lingered  to  the 
last  over  the  dying  husband  or  brother — and  in  more 
than  one  case,  to  my  knowledge,  over  the  bed  of 
those  who  were  strangers  and  friendless — striving  to 
impart  that  comfort  to  the  departing  souls  which, 
Heaven  help  them,  they  sorely  needed  themselves. 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  these  poor  victims  that 
in  most  instances  they  had  ceased  to  feel  pain,  while 
consciousness  generally  returned  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore death  ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  re- 
covery amongst  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  described  was  rare  indeed.  We  know 
but  of  one  instance  of  the  recovery  of  a  man  who 
had  suffered  the  amputation  of  a  limb  on  the  battle- 
field. Ilorrida  bella  !  —  who,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
would  have  dared  to  prophecy  that  such  scenes 
would  be  witnessed  in  the  heart  of  the  model  repub- 
lic, in  the  centre  of  the  State  which  Washington  be- 
lieved to  be  destined  to  hold  the  brightest  rank  in 
the  Union  ;  which  he  lived  to  see  progressing  favor- 
abk%_and  in  which,  in  little  more  than  fourscore 
years,  tRe~is§t-afJiis  descendants,  who  bore  his  name 
and  inherited  his  .estates,  was  shot  from  his  horse  and 
killed — a  Rebel  spyT~~^~~~ 

We  have  heard  it  said  thatreports  have pssajled— 
at  the  North  to  the  effect  that "NOTtliern^rll 
war  were  badly  treated.  This,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  I  can  resolutely  deny.  That  they  suf- 
fered under  many  privations  is  true ;  but  so  did  the 
Southerners  themselves. 

In  no  place  is  there  a  greater  prejudice  against 
the  "  Yankees  "  than  in  Richmond  ;  yet  in  very  few 
instances  have  I  heard  them  insulted,  and  in  those 
instances  only  by  urchins  who  stigmatized  them  aa 
"  Yankee  pedlars,"  and  were  always  reproved  by 
their  elders  ;  while  the  sick  and  wounded  Northern- 
ers received  the  like  treatment  as  the  sufferers 
among  themselves.  Doubtless  instances  of  cruelty 
have  occurred  in  the  excitement  of  battle,  or  in  the 
flush  of  victory,  or  in  anger  and  shame  of  defeat; 
but  such  instances  occur  everywhere,  and  amongst 
every  people.  War,  for  the  time  being,  turns  men 
into  demons. 

Dark,  dark  and  saddening  is  the  prospect  We 
can  see  no  gleam  of  light  through  the  sombre  vista. 
The  light  is  there.  Even  good  may  come  from  out 
of  this  great  evil ;  but  even  the  most  hopeful  must 
admit  that  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  years  of 
trouble.  The  country  has  been  thrown  back  at  least 
half  a  century.  More  or  less  civilized  nations  must 
suffer  through  this  mad  folly  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, which  neither  civilization  nor  Christianity  has 
been  able  to  overcome — so  great  is  the  strength  of 
man's  evil  passions  when,  as  an  individual  or  a  na- 
tion, they  obtain  the  mastery  over  him. 


SCENES  ON"   A    BATTLE-EIELD. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  writes 
from  Cairo  under  date  of  Nov.  12,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  shocking  scenes  presented  by  the  battle- 
field at  Belmont,  the  next  day  after  the  conflict. 
He  says : — 

"  After  getting  permission  under  the  flag  of  truce 
to  go  and  bury  our  dead,  and  relieve  the  wounded, 
who  had  lain  upon  the  field  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours,  the  first  thing  we  saw  after  landing  was  two  - 
of  our  dead  men  lying  beside  an  old  house.  Three 
had  been  thrown  into  a  corn  crib  near  by,  and  four 
lay  wounded  in  the  house,  nearly  dead.  We  went 
on  through  the  woods  until  we  came  to  a  corn-field, 
where  sixteen  of  our  dead  were  lying  just  as  they 
had  fallen,  and  here  we  also  found  three  of  our 
wounded,  who  immediately  received  the  attentions 
of  our  surgeons.  We  also  saw  here  large  pools  of 
blood  from  their  dead,  wdio  had.been  removed  from 
the  field  in  wagons.  Going  on  half  a  mile  farther, 
we  came  upon  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  burying 
their  dead,  which  they  had  collected  from  the*  dif- 
ferent thickets  ;  about  fifty  bodies  were  lying  about 
swaiting  burial  —  none  of  our  killed  was  among 
them.  Going  on  further  through  a  clearing,  we 
came  to  the  fallen  timber  where  our  boys  charged 
and  took  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  where  the  loss  on 
both  sides  is  represented  as  frightful.  The  enemy 
had  buried  and  removed  their  own  dead,  and  we 
found  twelve  of  our  men  in  the  position  they  had 
fallen.  On  the  river  bank  we  found  a  number  of 
our  dead;  and  here  it  was  that  one  of  the  most 
heart-rending  scenes  of  the  whole  battle  was  enacted. 

Capt.  Brooks,  of  Buford's  regiment,  came  upon 
the  dead  body  of  his  own  brother,  who  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  rebel  army.  He  knew  he  was  a  rebel 
surgeon,  but  did  not  know  he  was  iu  the  engage- 
ment  until  he  stumbled  over  his  corpse.  The  scene 
is  described  as  affecting  in  tho  extreme:  and  it  cer- 
tainly forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  horrible 
incidents  in  this  unholy  rebellion.  Capt  Brooks 
buried  his  brother,  and  put  a  slab  at  the  head  of  his 
grave. 

At  this  point  a  great  ninny  of  the  enemy's  dead 
had  been  thrown  off  the  embankment  to  escape  OUT 
notice;  but  we  saw  where  they  had  been  dragged 
and  pitched  oil'  tho  bank.  One  of  our  party  looked 
over,  contrary  to  express  orders,  ami  saw.  as  ho  sup- 
poses, seventy-live  or  one  hundred  of  blooding  and 
mangled  corpses,  heaped  on  heaps,  among  the  dis- 
mantled rebel  artillery.     Having  buried  our  dead — 

some  S."i  in  number      ami  bringing  away  aboi 
onr  WOUnded,  we  again  reached  our   transports. 

Our    dead    wore    mostly  lying    upon    their    hack*. 

and  everything  taken  from  their  bodies  that  could 

be   of  value    to   the   enemy.     Tho  countenances   of 

the  dead  wore  mostly  expressive  of  rage.  One  or 
iwo  feature*  were  expressive  of  fear.  One  poor 
fellow,  after  ho  was  wounded,  bethought  himself  to 

lake1  a    Brooke.      He  was-   found    in    i\  Bitting   position 

against  a  tree,  dead,  with  his  pine  in  one  hand,  knife 

in  another,  and  his  tobacco  on  nJg 

A  young  lad,  about  1C,  was  found  lying  across  a 
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log,  just  as  bo  fell,  grasping  bis  musket  in  both     so  quickly  to  their  knees  as  the  escaping  of  a  few 


hands. 

A  wounded  man,  with  both  legs  nearly  shot  off, 
was  found  in  the  woods  singing  the  '  Star- Spangled 
Banner.'  But  for  this  circumstance,  the  surgeons 
say  they  would  not  have  discovered  him." 


THE    "OKUSHLTO    OUT"    THEOKY. 

There  is  a  set  of  addle-pated  fools  in  the  North, 
says  the  Fond  Du  Lac  Commonwealth,  Secessionists 
at  heart,  or  if  not  that  exactly,  sighing  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  rule  of  the  slave-drivers  oyer  them, 
who  know  of  no  way  to  show  their  craven  spin  ted  ness, 
but  to  abuse  the  abolitionists.  Some  of  them  will 
join,  so  they  say,  in  subduing  the  rebellion  of  the 
slaveholders,  provided  abolitionism  is  suppressed  by 
the  same  high  and  strong  hand.  The  idiots  imagine 
that  abolitionism  is  a  thing  which  a  man  can  root  out 
of  his  heart  and  exterminate  from  his  convictions,  be- 
lieve in,  or  recant,  for  a  consideration,  and  still  be 
as  much  of  a  man  as  the  Almighty  calls  for  in  each 
of  their  individual  cases !  As  well  ask  a  man  to  gaze 
on  the  tumbling  waters  of  the  Niagara,  and  believe 
they  are  going  back  to  Lake  Erie  all  the  whili 
stead  of  going  on  down  to  the  ocean  !  A  man  who 
has  a  moral  character,  is  capable  of  having  moral 
convictions;  a  statement  that  may  be  difficult  for 
fossilized  pro-slavery  servile  to  understand  ;  still,  it  is 
true.  Having  a  moral  character  and  capable  of  hav- 
ing moral  convictions,  if  it  so  happens  that  the  system 
of  slavery  is  brought  to  his  notice,  from  the  inherent 
properties  of  the  accursed  system  he  cannot  fail  to 
have  sharp  and  well-defined  convictions  of  its  infa- 
mous character.  The  more  he  knows  in  regard  to 
it,  the  deeper  will  be  his  couvictions.  There  is  no 
way  to  exterminate  his  convictions,  and  no  way  to 
make  him  recant  with  his  lips  what  his  heart  and  his 
understanding  affirm,  but  to  make  shipwreck  of  his 
moral  character. 

This  being  the  case,  the  idea  of  exterminating  abo- 
litionism by  any  "crushing  out"  process,  is  as  crazy 
as  would  be  the  attempt  to  blot  out  a  belief  in  the 
Multiplication  Table. 

And  yet,  by  such  inane  gabble,  do  men  hope  to 
■win  votes  in  a  nation  that  has  500,000  men  on  the 
tented  field  to  keep  our  Government  from  being  sub- 
verted by  a  Slave  Oligarchy  1  That  venal  scoun- 
drels— place-hunters — should  break  the  silence  by 
the  utterance  of  such  nonsense  at  a  time  when  place 
was  at  the  disposal  of  slaveites,  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  that  men  should  have  no  more  self-respect 
than  to  continue  their  prattle  in  the  cars  of  their  old 
coadjutors  who  must  cordially  despise  them,  is  proof 
conclusive  that,  a  moral  cancer  has  eaten  out  their 
hearts,  and  has  now  taken  vigorous  hold  of  the  brain. 
Hon.  George  B  Upton  of  Boston  was  nominated 
for  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  opposition  to 
Samuel  Hooper,  both  being  residents  of  what  is 
known  as  Burlingame's  District.  After  his  nomina- 
tion he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  elaborated  at 
length  the  idea  that  Secession  and  Abolitionism  must 
both  be  crushed,  before  we  could  have  peace.  The 
New  York  Tribune  concludes  an  article  devoted  to 
the  gentleman's  case  in  the  following  words,  and  as 
it  contains  capital  instruction  to  all  who  imagine  hon- 
est and  earnest  men  can  slough  off  their  convictions 
as  easily  as  they  can  pull  off  their  coats,  we  insert  it 
and  invite  its  perusal : — 

"  The  human  mind  shrinks  back  aghast,  and  reso- 
lutely refuses  to  believe  in  folly  like  this.  For  our 
own  part,  we  thought,  but  thought,  it  seems,  fondly, 
that  it  had  gone  out  of  date.  It  is  such  a  ludicrous 
confounding  of  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  such  a  jack-daw 
repetition  of  one  thin  and  threadbare  formula,  which 
never  had  much  meaning,  and  has  no  meaning  now  ; 
it  shows  such  blindness  to  fact,  such  deafness  to  warn- 
ing, and  such  besotted  incapacity  to  reason,  that,  as 
■we  read  it,  we  ask  ourselves  in  wonder,  how  it  is  that 
this  man  of  facts  and  figures,  who,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  ship,  or  the  terms  of  a  charter-party,  could 
not  be  swindled  by  the  cunningest  competitor,  to  the 
extent  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent.,  cannot  talk  of 
public  affairs  without  lamentably  exposing  his  own 
incompetency  and  talking  like  a  simpleton  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  carried,  of  course,  to  the  discredit  of  trade,  be- 
cause able  merchants,  like  Mr.  Hooper,  the  other 
Boston  candidate,  often  have  clear  public  views,  and 
write  statesmanlike  letters.  "What  can  have  possessed 
Mr.  Upton,  and  left  him  to  believe,  that,  if  we  will 
only  go  back  to  the  point  at  which  wc  comnioiu^sV 
the  war,  we  shall  be  sure  of  eternal  peace  t-^Xft'  what 
stuff  does  he  think  the  humajj^mtmLk'  composed? 
'«v  can  he,  otherwise,  we  Relieve,  a  sensible  man, 
r  he  calls  '  Abolitionism  ' 
and  not  getting  rid  of  slavery  ?  As  if 'Abolitionism' 
were  an  accident  of  an  accident;  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing which  some  ill-intentioned  fellows  had  stimu- 
lated for  their  profit  or  amusement,  and  which  we 
have  only  to  resolve  to  be  rid  of,  ,*o  be  rid  of  immedi- 
ately !  Will  Mr.  Upton,  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  tide-tables,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  solar  system?  He  thinks,  in 
his  folly,  that  he  can  regulate  the  human  mind,  put 
checks  and  balances  upon  its  complicated  operations, 
make  it  believe  this,  make  it  disbelieve  that ;  he  thinks 
that  he  can  reverse  the  laws  of  public  economy,  that 
-he  can  legislate  outrageously  and  yet  profitably,  and 
that  he  can  buy  a  peace  of  the  Father  of  Lies !  He 
is  dreadfully  mistaken.  He  does  not  know  what  he 
savs,  when  he  so  flippantly  couples  Secession  and 
Abolitionism.  "While  Slavery  lasts  in  this  world, 
there  will  always  be  Abolitionists.  No  reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  much  as  we  pray  for  it  and  desire  it, 
would  be  worth  having  at  the  cost  of  the  hopeless 
and  interminable  enslavement  of  the  African  race  in 
America." 


hundred  slaves  by  following  the  back  track  of  the 
army. 

Gentlemen,  my  logic  teaches  that  we  cannot  de- 
fend and  make  war  upon  the  same  foe  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to 
crush  the  rebels  and  prevent  their  slaves  from 
stampeding,  two  armies  should  be  sent  into  the  field. 
The  advance  force  might  be  called  the  treason-crush- 
ing army,  and  should  be  furnished  with  offensive 
weapons.  The  other  should  be  called  the  slavery-re- 
storing army,  and  should  move  about  ten  miles  in 
the  rear.  It  should  be  clad  in  defensive  armor  of 
triple  steel;  for  such  is  the  meanness  of  spirit  which 
is  bred  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  slave-breeding,  slave- 
trading  and  slave-holding,  that  the  masters  would 
creep  into  every  place  of  ambush  and  fire  upon 
those  who  were  gathering  up  and  returning  their  fu- 
gitive human  property.  It  would  be  illegitimate  for 
the  slavery-restoring  army  to  return  the  fire,  as  they 
might  harm  some  of  the  pets  and  darlings  for  whom 
they  were  so  generously  acting.  Therefore,  give 
them  the  defensive  armor,  but  no  offensive  weapons. 
Such  an  arrangement,  novel  as  it  might  seem,  must 
be  had,  if  slavery  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  rear  of  an 
army  which  moves  with  a  force  sufficient  to  crush 
this  huge  rebellion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  second  army  should  be  as  nu- 
merous as  the  first.  Preserving  slavery  will  cost  the 
Government  ten  times  as  much  as  crushing  the  rebel- 
lion. ("  That's  so.")  The  poliey  inaugurated  by 
the  Kansas  Brigade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  com- 
mand, was  not  adopted  in  a  moment,  but  is  the  re- 
sult of  much  experience.  In  a  speech,  recently  made 
in  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  my  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion became  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  was 
betrayed  into  the  use  of  language  which  was  justly 
condemned  by  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country, 
and  which,  in  cooler  moments,  meets  my  earnest  dis- 
approval. But,  whether  excited  or  calm,  whether 
my  language  is  rough  or  smooth,  principle  and  duty 
require  that  our  policy  be  rigidly  adhered  to  until 
condemned  by  the  Government,  and  if  it  should  be 
condemned,  if  the  Government  demand  of  the  Brig- 
ade obedience  to  the  behests  of  slavery,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  question  of  withdrawing  from  the  field. 

Since  the  rebels  have  failed  to  nationalize  slavery, 
their  battle-cry  is:  "Down  with  the  Union!"  Let 
slavery  lift  its  crest  in  the  air.  And  here  I  solemnly 
vow  that,  if  Jim  Lane  is  compelled  to  add  a  note  to 
such  an  infernal  chorus,  he  breaks  his  sword  and 
quits  the  field.  Let  us  be  bold  ;  inscribe  "^Freedom 
to  All"  upon  our  banners,  and  appear  just  what  we 
arc — the  opponents  of  slavery.  It  is  certain,  as  if 
written  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  this  point  must  be 
reached  before  the  war  is  over.  Take  this  stand,  and 
enthusiasm  will  be  inspired  in  the  ranks.  In  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  and  courage,  each  soldier  will  be  a 
Spartan  hero.  The  spirit  of  the  Crusader  will  be 
united  with  the  iron  will  of  the  Roman,  and  an  army 
of  such  soldiers  is  invincible.  (Cheers.)  These 
things  to  you,  Indianians,  may  appear  strange;  but 
when  your  military  education  has  received  that  pe- 
culiar cast  which  experience  is  sure  to  give  it,  and 
which  now  pertains  to  the  Kansas  soldier,  then  will 
we  march  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  victoriously,  too, 
against  the  enslavers  and  brutalizers  of  men  ;  against 
the  traitors  to  the  best  government  in  the  world. 

Soldiers,  we  have  a  commander  in  whose  skill, 
courage  and  kindness  of  heart  we  may  always  con- 
fide. General  Hunter  has  a  Kansas  education;  he 
suffered  with  us  because  of  slavery,  and  he  will,  I 
know,  endorse  the  policy  I  have  advocated  to-night. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  Congress,  at  its  coming 
session,  to  pass  a  law  directing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  proclamation,  to  order  the  rebel 
States,  within  thirty  or  sixty  days,  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance ;  or  in  default 
thereof  declare  every  slave  free  throughout  their  do- 
mains. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  hope  the  Al- 
mighty will  so  direct  the  hearts  of  the  rebels  tb^it, 
like  Pharaoh,  they  will  persist  in  their  crime;  and 
then  we  will  invade  them  and  strike  the  shackles 
from  every  limb. 

As  such  a  proclamation  might  have  the  effect  to 
liberate  the  slaves  of  many  loyal  citizens,  I  would 
cheerfully  give  my  consent  to  have  them  paid  out 
of  the  National  treasury  any  loss  they  might  sustain. 
Let  us  dare  to  do  right,  trusting  to  the  principle 
that  might  makes  rig  h^aocLt  he -Great  Republic, 
onceJihe-WDTiThjrof  the'  world,  will  emerge  from  these 
-""troubles  purer,  wealthier  and  stronger  than  ever. 
These  are  among  the  reasons  why  "  Freedom  to  All " 
is  the  watchword  of  the  Kmisas  Brigade-  Would  to 
God  I  could  publish  it  throughout  the  army  and  to 
the  whole  nation  !  Let  the  wind  waft  it  over  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  let  the  thunder  of  cannon  speak 
it  to  the  ears  of  traitor  tyrants,  let  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New-England  echo  it  to 
heaven,  and  the  great  God  of  angels  and  men,  as  its 
Patron  and  Friend,  will  give  it  success. 


®  It  t    %  i  fc  *  x  a  1 0  x . 


Jo  Union  with.  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FKIDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1861. 


MUNICIPAL    ELECTION. 

The  Annual  Municipal  Election  will  take  place  in 
this  city  on  Monday,  Dec.  9th.  The  present  Mayor, 
Joseph  M.  Wightman,  is  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and 
is  supported,  of  course,  by  the  Post  and  Herald,  and 
whatever  else  is  pro-slavery  in  spirit  and  purpose,  and 
demoralized  and  vulgar  in  character.  The  Journal, 
too,  with  its  characteristic  moral  paltering  and  political 
vacillation,  joins  the  ranks  of  his  adherents,  declaring, 
"  We  were  not  among  his  original  supporters,  and  if 
he  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  first  time,  we  should 
probably  take  a  different  view  of  the  question  :  but 
we  don't  like  to  see  an  honest  and  faithful  official  made 
the  victim  of  the  secret  intrigues  and  cabals  of  disap- 
pointed politicians."  The  Journal  always  has  a  "  but," 
and  justly  makes  itself  a  "butt"  of  ridicule  for  its 
double-and-twisted  course  on  every  important  public 
question.  To  what  "  secret  intrigues  and  cabals  "  the 
Journal  refers,we  are  ignorant;  but  as  it  makes  a  fling 
at  the  Republican  City  Committee  for  "  nominating  a 
man  who  last  year  positively  declined  to  be  their  can- 
didate," (Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey,)  its  "  disappointed  politi- 
cians" must  mean  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty in  Boston.  Yet  the  Journal  professes  to  be  Repub- 
lican in  sympathy  and  position ;  but  it  docs  more  harm 
to  the  cause  of  Republicanism  by  its  contemptible 
course  than  though  it  were  avowedly  hostile  'to  it. 
Those  who  recollect  (and  who  can  ever  forget  ?)  the 
mobocratic  scenes  of  December  and  January,  can  ap- 
preciate the  fitness  of  the  epithets  "honest  and  faith- 
ful" when  applied  to  the  man  who,  if  not  an  active 
instigator,  was  at  least  a  brazen  and  open  accomplice 
in  the  pro-slavery  riots  of  that  disgraceful  period. 
His  broken  oath  of  office — not  to  speak  of  minor  per- 
juries at  the  City  Halt  and  in  the  Tremont  Temple — 
was  a  distinguished  proof  of  Mayor  Wightman's  hon- 
esty, and  the  violated  peace  of  the  city,  for  which  he 
was  alone  responsible,  a  signal  instance  of  his  fidelity. 
The  Journal  has  the  hardihood  to  quote  with  approba- 
tion from  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette, — a  paper,  by- 
the-bye,  which  openly  urged  on  the  rioters  at  that 
time,  and,  like  the  Journal  itself,  had  no  fault  to  find 
but  with  the  Abolitionists, — an  article  winch  parades 
the  question,  "impossible  for  any  man  to  answer  sat- 
isfactorily,"—  "What  has  Mr.  Wightman  done 

THAT  HE  SHOULD  NOT    BE    Re-ELECTED  1  "      It  might 

have  been  pertinent  to  inquire,  and  difficult  to  an- 
swer, what  he  had  done  that  he  should  ever  have 
been  elected ;  but  to  propose  the  former  question  is 
sheer  effrontery.  If  to  imperil  the  lives  of  unoffend- 
ing citizens,  to  endanger  property  everywhere  with- 
in the  municipal  limits,  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  whole  city,  by  giving  loose  rein  to  such  a  devilish 
mob  as  beset  the  Tremont  Temple  and  Music  Hall, 
when  free  speech  was  struck  down  in  Boston,  is  noth- 
ing,— we  may  well  despair  of  finding  satisfactory  rea- 
sons why  the  Chief  Rioter  and  the  Chief  Corrupter  of 
Morals  should  not  be  ejected  from  office,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Every  lover  of  order,  every  friend  of  freedom  of 
speech,  every  one  regardful  of  the  city's  honor,  we 
trust  will  record  his  vote  in  opposition  to  the  election 
of  Joseph  M,  Wightman. 


SPEECH   OP   GEN.   LANE. 

Gen.  Jim  Lane  made  a  speech  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
on  the  31st  of  October,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  very  pointed  on  slavery.  We  give  a  synop- 
sis of  it : — 

"  I  shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that  in  one  respect 
I  differ  from  some  of  my  compeers  in  command,  as 
to  the  mode  of  warfare  which  is  best  calculated  to 
bring  this  wretched  contest  to  a  speedy,  honorable 
and  durable  close.  The  point  of  the  difference  refers, 
of  course  to  slavery — the  cause  of  all  differences — the 
Pandora's  box  from  which  have  issued  all  our  nation- 
al troubles.  My  creed  is,  Let  slavery  take  care  of  it- 
self. If  it  can  survive  the  shock  of  war,  let  it  live, 
but  if  between  an  upper  and  nether  mill  stone  it  be 
ground  to  powder,  and  the  winds  drive  it  away,  it  is 
.  .._not  for  me  to  gather  up  the  dust  again.  I  do  not 
propose  to  make  war  upon  slavery,  but  upon  rebels, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  let  slaves  and  slavery  take 
care  of  themselves.  An  oligarchy  more  cruel  and 
proscriptive  than  ever  scourged  and  cursed  a.  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  brought  on  this  war  for  slav- 
ery ;  and  if  we  are  required  to  protect,  or  in  any  way 
to  help  slavery,  then  we  are  required  to  co-operate 
with  the  enemy  to  help  him,  to  defend  him,  and  work 
for  the  same  end. 

Can  we  place  ourselveN  thus  in  alliance  with  our 
deadly  and  barbarous  foes,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
quer them,  subdue  them,  crush  them  ?  When  less 
contradictions  are  recouciled,  we  shall  think  of  har- 
monizing this.  War  at  best  is  a  terrible  calamity 
to  a  nation.  In  all  the  country  through  which  we 
have  passed,  mails  are  stopped,  schools  are  suspended, 
churches  are  turned  into  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  general  demoralization  prevails.  Pro- 
tract the  war  one  year,  and  desolation,  moral  and 
material,  alone  would  mark  the  track  of  armies. 
Justice,  humanity  and  mercy  require  that  the  con- 
flict should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
the  least  practicable  shedding  of  blood.  Astonishing 
as  it  may  seem  to  you,  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  it  is 
a  fact  we  have  repeatedly  demonstrated,  that  a  heavi- 
er blow  is  dealt  to  the  realm  of  Secessiain  the  abduc- 
tion or  freedom  of  a  slave,  than  in  the  killing  of  a 
soldier  in  arms.  Yes,  and  I  may  put  the  truth  in  a 
still  stronger  light ;  abduct  from  the  same  family  a 
slave,  and  kill  a  son  in  arms,  and  the  loss  of  the  slave 
will  be  regarded  as  the  greater  misfortune — the 
calamity  for  which  there  is  no  healing  balm.  I 
could  bring  up  more  than  a  thousand  witnesses, 
whose  observation  and  experience  qualify  them  to 
speak  of  the  truthful  candor  of  my  remarks. 

If,  then,  by  allowing  a  slave  to  fall  into  the  wake 
of  the  army  and  find  the  priceless  boon  of  freedom, 
we  avoid  bloodshed,  save  property  from  destruction, 
and  strike  death-dealing  blows  upon  the  head  and 
front  of  this  rebellion,  docs  not  every  good  and  uiflt 
consideration  require  that  this  policy  be  adopted  ! 
This  war  is  for  slavery  ;  let  us  make  it  the  mighty 
engine  for  slavery's  destruction,  and  the  rebels  will 
soon  cry  "  enough."  They  will  see  thai,  like  Satu 
in  the  fable,  they  arc  eating  their  own  children,  and 
will  consent  to  cut  short  the  repast.  Every  guaran- 
ty that  is  given  to  slavery  by  the  Government 
strengthens  the  rebels  in  their  course.  The  Kansas 
Brigade   baa  met  the  enemy  in   battle,  and  routed 

him  in  every  conflict.    We  have  destroyed  Osceola' 

a  sort  of  half  town  and  half  military  post — but  alt 
these  things  combined  have  not  brought  the  rebels 


PLAIN  TALK  PK0M  A  KENTUCKY  PAPER 

The  Frankfort  Commonwealth,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  journals  of  Kentucky,  gives 
unqualified  approval  to  Colonel  Cochrane's  recent 
emancipation  speech.     It  remarks  : — 

"  The  poliey  indicated  by  Mr.  Cochrane  is  exactly 
right,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  civilized 
warfare.  We  hope  to  see  it  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  should  have  been  at  first.  Had  it  been, 
many  lives  nf  loyal  citizens  would  have  been  saved, 
that  were  lost  through  the  anomalous  conduct  of  the 
Government  toward  traitors  in  arms.  Since  the 
commencement  of  this  most  unnatural  war,  it  has 
been  safer  to  be  a  rebel  than  to  be  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  extreme  punishment  of  treason  has  thus 
far  been  an  '  oath  of  allegiance,'  which  a  rebel  will 
take  with  as  much  sang  froid  as  he  would  a  gin 
cocktail. 

"  Why  should  not  the  slaves  of  traitors  in  arms 
be  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  government  ?  The 
Democrat  will  not  deny  that  slaves  are  property,  as 
clearly  so  as  are  mules.  Is  it  right  and  proper  to 
confiscate  a  mule,  and  put  it  to  hauling  transporta- 
tion ?  If  it  is,  why  is  it  not  equally  right  and  proper 
to  confiscate  a  slave  for  a  driver  of  that  mule? 
Both  are  property,  and  both  are  employed  by  the 
rebels  in  their  attempt  to  destroy  this  government. 
We  believe  in  'fighting  the  devil  with  fire.'  The 
rebels  employ  armed  negroes,  armed  savages;  they 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  base  means,  even  to  piracy  on 
the  high  seas.  They  poison  wells,  and  when  they 
can— as  at  Guyandotte — they  resort  to  assassination, 
It  is  all  stuff  to  talk  about  fighting  such  an  enemy 
on  '  high  points.'  The  government  has  been  trying 
the  experiment  some  eight  months,  with  indifferent 
success.  If  we  meet  a  rattlesnake  in  our  path,  we 
mash  his  head  if  we  can.  Let  this  barbarous  rebel- 
lion be  crushed  out.  We  care  not  how,  so  it  be 
done  quickly." 

The  Commonwealth  further  says : — 

"  The  rebels  havei  two  full  regiments  of  negroes 
in  Louisiana.  They  have  three  or  four  regiments 
of  Indians  in  the  field,  armed  with  tomahawks  and 
scalping  knives,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  weapon 
of  warfare.  They  have  a  battalion  of  Nashville 
State  prison  convicts  in  the  field,  (the  Bull  Pups,) 
commanded  by  a  beast  that  served  ten  years  in  our 
penitentiary,  (Red  Bill). 

"  What  do  these  professed  Union  men,  who  are  so 
shocked  about  the  contingency  hinted  at  by  John 
Cochrane,  say  to  these  facts  'i  They  approve  them, 
of  course.  The  Confederates  can  do  nothing  wrong. 
If  they  violate  the  Constitution,  the  rules  of  decency, 
and  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  it  is  all  right,  be- 
cause they  have  no  Constitution,  no  decency,  and 
no  civilization.  But  the  Government  must  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Constitution,  and  throw  its  protecting 
arm  around  the  traitors  who  are  trying  to  destroy  it. 

"  Out  upon  such  hypocritical  cant,  say  we.  A 
straight-out,  open  and  avowed  rebel  is  infinitely 
above  such  Union  men." 


f0r"  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  comments 
bitterly  on  the  conduct  of  General  Stone.  "  He  is 
known  to  be  in  high  favor  with  the  Maryland  Seces- 
sionists. These  fellows  express  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, in  General  Stone;  arid  why  shouldn't  they  V 
He  orders  the  troops  under  his  command  to  obey  and 
observe  the  laws  of  Maryland,  which  forbid  the  har- 
boring of  fugitive  slaves,  &C. ;  protects  known  trai- 
tors who  have  been  arrested  by  subordinate  officer 
for  making  signals  to  the  enemy,  and  when  brought 
before  him,  they  have  been  discharged,  with  a  repri- 
mand to  the  officers  making  such  arrests;  sends  back 
all  negroes  found  in  the  camps  to  whoever  claims 
them;  and  to  crown  his  recommendations  to  their 
favor,  baa  needlessly,  foolishly,  criminally,  ordered 
our  Massachusetts  troops  to  unavailing  slaughter." 


gyf*  It  is  said  that  Mason  is  not  so  bad  a  mnn  as 
Slide!!,  though  be  is  as  bad  as  be  knows  how  to  be. 
Had  he  balf  as  much  Bense  as  pride  and  pomposity, 

he  would  have  been  twice  the  traitor  he  is. 


THE  FKATEENITT  LE0TUEES. 

The  sixth  lecture  of  this  course  was  given  by  Rev. 
William  R.  Alger,  Nov.  19th,  on  "Judas  Iscariot  and 
Ins  Family."  The  lecturer  gave  a  minute  descriplion 
of  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  which  go  to 
make  up  a  traitor,  and  made  pointed  application  to 
some  notorious  modern  members  of  that  family.  The 
concluding  remark,  worth  more  than  some  whole  lec- 
tures, was  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  Congress, 
very  early  in  its  approaching  session,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves;  a  predic- 
tion which  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  Fraternity  lectures  always  fill  the  seats  of  the 
spacious  Tremont  Temple.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
most  popular  orators  is  shown  by  their  filling,  in  addi- 
tion, all  the  standing  places,  and  producing  an  active 
competition  for  the  foremost  scats.  On  the  evening 
of  the  26lh,  when  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  to  lec- 
ture, a  great  crowd  besieged  the  Temple  long  before 
the  opening  of  the  outer  doors,  and  the  house  was 
ultimately  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  noted  for  his  iibilitj*  and  disposition 
to  preach  funny  sermons.  His  discourse  on  this  occa- 
sion was  of  this  character,  and,  treating  the  gravest  of 
subjects  with  unscrupulous  levity,  it  greatly  amused 
those  of  the  audience  who  were  not  shocked  by  its 
perversions  of  truth,  justice,  reason  and  Scripture.  It 
entitled  "  Camp  and  Country,"  and  contained  an 
elaborate  eulogy  on  war,  as  a  promoter  of  civilization 
and  improvement.  The  bearers  of  these  lectures 
being  among  the  most  vigorous  supporters  of  the 
present  war,  it  was  easy  to  amuse  them  by  first  giving 
i  caricature  of  Non-resistance,  and  then  proceeding  in 
letail  to  argue  that  the  absurdity  which  he  had  manu- 
factured was  an  absurdity.  It  was  easy,  too,  (for  one 
ufficiently  unscrupulous,)  to  make  fun  of  those  Penn- 
sylvania Quakers  who — with  hearts  sorely  divided  be- 
tween their  dislike  of  war  and  their  dislike  of  slavery, 
and  forced  by  the  sad  circumstances  of  the  country 
into  the  dilemma  of  finding  their  customary  protest 
against  the  former  turned  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
latter — have  now  shouldered  the  musket  and  entered 
the  army.  The  comments  of  the  speaker  upon  those 
earnest  and  honest  men  resembled  the  jeers  of  drunk- 
ards against  a  teetotaler  who,  having  been  ordered  to 
take  brandy  by  his  physician,  had  found  himself  in- 
toxicated by  it. 

Mr.  Beecher  admitted  a  certain  amount  of  demoral- 
izing influence  in  camp  life,  but  thought  that  this  in- 
fluence did  not  differ  very  greatly  in  amount  from 
that  experienced  at  home,  and  in  ordinary  life,  and 
that  the  balance  of  good  might  be  more  than  recov- 
ered by  a  due  admixture  of  chaplains,  tracts  and 
prayer-meetings  with  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army.  As  evidence  upon  this  point,  he  quoted  the 
opinion  of  one  of  his  240  soldier-parishioners,  who,  in 
a  letter  to  himself,  bad  stated  that  the  means  of  grace 
were  rather  more  abundant,  and  rather  more  satisfac- 
tory, in  the  camp  than  at  home. 

Of  Mr.  Beecher's  accuracy  in  stating  facts,  and  of 
his  fairness  in  quoting  Scripture,  the  following  speci- 
mens must  suffice,  for  the  present: — be  represented 
the  Non-Resistants  as  refusing  to  use,  and  objecting  to 
the  use  of,  physical  force,  and  he  quoted  the  saying 
of  Jesus — "  I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword  " — 
as  valid  warrant  for  wars  between  nations. — c.  it.  w. 


2^=  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  1861, 
completing  the  eighth  volume,  is  published.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  table  of  contents : — 

The  Home  of  Lafayette ;  A  Field  Night  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  A  Legend  of  the  Lake  ;  Agnes 
of  Sorrento;  A  New  Counterblast;  The  Wolves;  A 
Story  of  To-day  ;  Health  in  the  Hospital ;   A  Story  of 

Thanksgiving-Time;  Song  in  a  Dream ;  England  and 
Emancipation  ;   Union  and  Liberty  ;  How  to  Rough  it. ; 

Hell-Possession  vs.  Prepossession  ;   Review  and  Lite- 
rary Notices. 

The  publishers  give  notice,  that  "  the  January  num- 
ber will  commence  the  ninth  volume,  mid  its  very 
large  and  still  increasing  circulation  is  a  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  public  approval,  and  no  industry  will  be 
spared  to  render  the  forthcoming  volume  adequate  to 
the  requirements  of  limes  so  pregnant  with  great 
events  as  those  of  to-day.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
will  never  give  other  than  the  best  literature,  ami  it 
will  be  the  constant  aim  of  its  conductors  to  render  its 
variety  greater  and  its  attractions  better  each  month 
than  the  last." 

Tieknor  &  Fields,  publishers,  PJ.r>  Washington  street, 

Boston,    Terms — $8  per  annum,  or  26  cts,  a  number. 
Specimen  numbers  furnished  gratis. 


LE0TUKE    BY    WENDELL   PHILLIPS,   ESQ. 

Mr.  Phillips  delivered  an  address  at  the  Music  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  "  The  War."  The 
spacious  Hall  was  crowded,  and  on  the  platform  were 
seated  very  many  distinguished  gentlemen,  among 
them,  several  clergymen,  of  different  denominations. 
Mr.  Phillips,  as  he  entered  the  Hall,  received  a  hearty 
welcome;  and  when  he  took  his  place  upon  the  plat- 
form to  commence  his  address,  he  was  hailed  with  re- 
peated outbursts  of  enthusiastic  cheering. 

He  began  by  stating,  that,  after  the  addresses  by  Mr. 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Everett,  on  the  cause  and  character 
of  the  war,  their  conclusion  might  safely  be  adopted, 
that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  Some  men 
attributed  it  to  disappointed  ambition,  but  he  did  not 
think  the  cause  equal  to  the  result.  Doubtless,  po- 
litical disappointment  was  made  the  occasion  of  the 
outbreak,  as  the  tax  on  tea  was  made  the  occasion  of 
the  Revolution,  though  far  from  being  its  cause;  hut 
the  cause  of  the  war  was  slavery. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  he  came  there  as  an  Abo- 
litionist, to  talk  of  the  war.  Not  at  all.  As  a  mere 
Abolitionist,  his  interest  in  the  war  had  gone  by,  for 
the  system  of  slavery  on  this  continent  had  received 
its  death  wound.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  rest  of  its  life 
would  be  the  process  of  dying.  If  the  North  con. 
quered,  or  there  was  a  compromise,  either  the  old 
Constitution  would  be  restored  or  a  new  one  adopted. 
He  believed  the  Constitution  of  '89  dead ;  that  the 
people  of  the  North,  after  their  enormous  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  would 
never  consent  to  put  back  slavery  where  it  was  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1800;  and  if  we  had  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, its  novelty  would  consist  in  the  omission  of  the 
slave  clauses,  and  that  would  be  the  death  of  slavery 
in  the  end.  If  the  South  baulked  us  of  victory,  (she 
could  never  conquer,)  it  would  be  by  writing  Emanci- 
pation on  her  banner,  and  so  winning  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  In 
either  case,  the  slave  went  free.     (Applause.) 

This  was  the  most  glorious  year  of  the  Republic 
since  '76.  (Loud  cheers.)  Until  now,  the  North  bad 
been  cringing  in  craven  subserviency  to  the  South; 
to-day,  she  flung  off  the  chain.  It  was  a  sad  day  when 
an  impertinent  Virginian,  standing  on  Bunker  Hill, 
insulted  Massachusetts,  and  then  dragged  her  citizens 
to  Washington  to  tell  him  what  they  knew  of  John 
Brown  ;  but  it  was  a  sunny  day  when  Massachusetts 
held  that  same  impertinent  Senator,  an  acknowledged 
felon,  in  her  prison  fort.  (Prolonged  and  vehement 
applause.)  He  loved  peace, — not  that  peace  which  has 
craven  submission  for  its  mother,  and  contempt  for  its 
father, — but  a  peace  born  of  Justice,  and  which  recog- 
nizes the  rights  of  every  race  and  every  man.  (Loud 
applause.) 

Some  men  claimed  that  they  would  look  at  this 
question  only  as  white  men.  He  descended  to  no  such 
narrowness.  He  would  look  at  it,  not  as  a  white  man 
or  a  negro  looks  at  it,  but  as  an  American  citizen, 
(cheers,)  who  knows  neither  black  nor  white,  neither 
Saxon  nor  Indian,  but  stretches  an  equal  sceptre  over 
all.     (Renewed  cheering.) 

Mr.  Phillips  then  referred  to  the  character  of  the 
m,  describing  it  as  a  terrific  one;  to  the  enormous 
debt  which  it  would  cause,  to  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus,  and  to  the  dangers  that  would  arise 
from  the  existence  of  such  vast  armies.  He  did  this, 
he  said,  not  to  find  fault  with  the  Government,  but  to 
show  what  the  war  cost  us,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  so  much  for  nought.  He  did  not  believe  with 
some  men,  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  been  mis- 
led by  their  leaders,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  Fed- 
eral army  in  their  midst  would  enable  them  to  find  out 
that  they  have  souls  of  their  own,  and  every  thing  go 
back  to  the  happy  condition  and  good  old  times,  of 
Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan.  (Great  merri- 
ment.) He  believed  we  had  divided,  because  we  were 
two  nations,  and  that,  in  order  to  come  together,  we 
must  make  ourselves  one  nation.  (Loud  applause.) 
His  doctrine  was — abolish  slavery  to  save  the  Union  ! 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

Some  might  think  this  strange  language  from  bis 
lips.  Nor  at  all.  He  did  hate  the  Union  when  it 
made  white  men  hypocrites  and  black  men  slaves; 
when  it  poisoned  the  conscience  of  statesmen,  filled 
the  pulpits  with  lies,  and  the  streets  with  mobs.  Much 
as  be  realized  the  value  of  the  Union,  he  preferred 
disunion  to  being  an  accomplice  with  tyrants.  But 
to-day,  when  he  saw  that  the  Union  must  mean  justice 
in  order  to  last,  when  he  saw  that,  with  a  current 
as  swift  and  irresistible  as  Niagara,  twenty  millions  of 
people  are  resolving  that  it  shall  mean  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,"  why  should  he  be  a  disunion- 
isfc?  He  was  a  disunionist-  to  take  nineteen  States 
out  of  thirty-four,  and  consecrate  them  to  justice; 
and  twenty  million  people  answerback — "We  adopt 
your  motto,  but  we  include  the  thirty-four  instead  of 
the  nineteen."  (Loud  cheers.)  Why  should  he  re- 
fuse ?  Was  it  supposed  that  he  was  not  born  with  the 
common  sense  of  a  Yankee,  to  know  the  value  of  the 
Union,  if  it  could  be  had  at  a  fair  price  ?  (Laughter 
and  cheers.) 

Any  other  policy  was  unsafe.  It  was  said  that  the 
Administration  meant  to  reconstruct  the  Union  on  the 
old  basis,  but  he  did  not  believe  it.  But  however 
that  might  be,  they  could  not  resist  the  logic  of  events. 
As  weli  might  a  blade  of  Swiss  grass  stop  the  sweep 
of  the  avalanche.  War  and  Niagara  thunder  to  a  mu- 
sic of  their  own,  and  no  politician  sets  the  tune. 
(Cheers.)  If  he  thought  reconstruction  possible,  he 
should  deem  it  the  greatest  possible  mistake  ;  and  if 
he  thought  our  leaders  intended  it,  he  should  think 
this  war  the  most  wanton  and  reckless  waste  of  life 
and  treasure  that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  leaders 
who  led  us  to  such  a  goal,  would  he  damned  loan  in 
famy  compared  with  which  Arnold  was  a  saint  and 
Buchanan  a  public  benefactor.   (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  Phillips  said  he  believed  reconstruction  impos- 
sible, because  the  negro  was  to  go  free,  either  by  the 
act  of  the  North  or  the  desperation  of  the  South ;  for 
the  South,  the  moment  she  saw  victory  turning  deci- 
sively to  the  side  of  the  North,  would  write  Freedom 
on  her  banner,  and  summon  Europe  to  her  aid.  The 
events  at  Beaufort  had  shown  that  the  blacks  were  on 
our  side,  not  on  the  side  of  the  South.  He  Would 
have  Congress,  by  solemn  act,  proclaim  emancipation 
throughout  the  Union,  and  offer  compensation  to  ev- 
ery loyal  subject  for  any  loss  he  might  sustain.  (Long- 
continued  applause.)  This  policy  he  regarded  not 
only  as  just,  but  expedient,  since  a  market  would  thus 
be  secured  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  which 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  open  to  Lancashire.  Not 
that  he  despaired  of  the  ultimate  result,  but  it  was 
possible  we  might  lose  this  generation.  As  Napoleon 
said,  "  Every  moment  lost  was  an  opportunity  forniis- 
fortuue."  When  December  opened,  he  would  have 
the  people  demand  of  the  government  that  it  say  to 
the  world — "  We  know  well  the  evil  which  has  trou- 
bled our  peace  for  three  generations,  sending  ruin 
along  our  wharves  every  ten  years,  and  thwarting 
the  natural  tendency  of  our  institutions.  Democracy 
knew  its  strength — knew  it  could  trust  great  evils  to 
die  out,  or  reveal  themselves  in  such  hideous  propor- 
tions that  the  people  should  decree  their  death.  It 
was  in  such  sublime  consciousness  of  strength  that 
our  fathers  tolerated  the  acknowledged  evil  of  slavery, 
until  the  reptile  that  we  thought  we  could  tread  upon 
starts  up  at  the  touch  of  disappointment,  a  fiend. 
Democracy  welcomes  the  battle  I  Confident  of  the 
Strength  to  execute  her  judgment,  she  deliberately 
records  the  verdict — DlSATHl  "  (Prolonged  applause.) 
At  Mr.  Phillips's  request,  wc  refrain  from  giving 
a  full  report  of  this  excellent  and  most  timely  :nl- 
dreBS.  A  brief  sketch  like  the  above  can  do  justice 
neither  to  his  argument  nor  to  the  pertinency  and 
beauty  of  the  illustrations  by  which  it  was  enforced, 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  address  Is  lo  he  repent- 
ed in  several  cities  and  towns  of  this  State,  and  else- 
where. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 


Record  of  an  Obscure  Man.  "  Aux  plus  de"she"rites 
le  plus  d'amour,"  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
1861.  216  pp. 
This  book,  which  we  heralded  in  our  last  issue, 
we  have  read  in  the  interval  with  rare  interest.  From 
the  anonymous  way  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
public,  the  reader  cannot  settle  with  himself,  after  its 
perusal,  whether  he  rises  from  a  novel  or  from  a  true 
story.  Be  it  one  or  the  other,  it  has  all  the  charm 
of  fiction  with  all  the  assurance  of  truth.  It  assumes 
to  relate  what  befell  the  author,  while  travelling  in 
the  South  in  1842.  At  the  close  of  a  rainy  day,  he 
obtains  shelter  for  himself  and  horse  at  the  farm  of 
one  who  proves  to  be  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 
Transplanted  to  Southern  soil,  in  order  to  reinforce 
the  failing  health  of  the  father,  a  clergyman,  the 
family  had  become  reduced  to  Edward  Colvil  and 
his  mother  —  the  former  a  young  man  inheriting 
bis  father's  taste  for  books,  the  latter  an  invalid 
from  a  spinal  complaint,  A  free  woman,  Tabitha, 
completes  the  household,  which  exhibits  all  the  thrift 
and  tidiness  of  New  England. 

A  fever,  resulting  from  his  exposure,  confines  the 
author  to  that  hospitable  home  for  weeks.  In  that 
time,  he  is  enabled  to  admire  the  wonderful  character 
of  the  mother,  who  by  her  mental  force  had  sustained 
the  spirit  of  the  house,  and  not  suffered  the  refine- 
ment and  civilization  of  the  East  to  sink  into  the 
ilovenly  barbarism  of  the  South ;  he  discovers  the 
precious  library  which  has  saved  the  backwoods  farmer 
from  assimilating  with  his  cattle  and  his  clods ;  he 
forms  a  life -friendship  with  Edward  Colvil.  They 
converse  often  on  various  topics,  but  chiefly  upon  the 
nature,  capacities,  and  sometimes  the  history,  of  the 
African  race.  Whenever  this  subject  is  started,  Ed- 
ward speaks  warmly  in  support  of  the  black  man.  He 
adduces  copious  extracts  from  the  works  of  eminent 
travellers  in  Africa,  to  establish  his  favorable  opinions 
in  this  regard,  and  by  felicitous  comparisons  of  ex- 
tracts from  poets,  historians,  and  travellers  in  civilized 
lands,  convicts  the  majority  of  readers  of  prejudice 
and  distortion  in  their  consideration  of  the  Africans. 
He  constantly  insists  on  their  being  regarded  like  other 
human  beings,  and  deprecates  the  mind  which  re- 
volts at  some  barbarous  custom  of  the  negro  of  to- 
day, while  it  placidly  accepts,  if  it  does  not  enjoy, 
the  identical  barbarism  among  the  classic  peoples  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  writer  reluctantly  confesses 
his  conversion  at  every  step.  Edward's  mother  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  is  an  author,  and,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  new  friend,  Colvil  produces  the 
manuscript  of  a  "  Tragedy  of  Errors."  It  is  meant 
only  for  reading,  not  for  the  stage.  For  five  acts  we 
have  instead  Morning,  Noon,  Afternoon,  Evening, 
Night.  The  theme  is  derived  from  American  Sla- 
very.    Thus  the  sable  thread  runs  through  the  book. 

Our  author  returns  at  length  to  his  own  home,  bent 
on  rescuing  from  obscurity  this  farmer  genius,  and 
from  time  to  time  receives  portions  of  the  tragedy 
from  his  Southern  friend,  who  also  exchanges  jour- 
nals with  him,  and  writes  much  more  in  testimony  of 
African  virtue.  At  last,  before  half  his  plans  are 
consummated  or  his  dreams  realized,  Edward  Colvil 
falls  a  prey  to  consumption,  and  his  mother's  death 
follows  close  on  bis.  Our  author  loses  his  own  father, 
from  being  rich  becomes  of  a  sudden  bankrupt,  starts 
anew  in  business,  and  is  in  the  end  again  prosperous 
only  to  be  lonely,  for  wife  and  children  have  passed 
from  earth.  The  wish  to  make  his  friend  Colvil's 
life  of  some  profit  to  the  world  has  induced  him  to 
publish  this  memorial  volume.  To  carry  out  the  fic- 
tion, or  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facts  narrated,  we 
notice  that  the  publishers  have  in  press  the  "  Tragedy 
of  Errors." 

To  this  little  sketch  we  may  add,  in  a  few  words, 
what  we  have  to  say  of  the  book.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  style,  not  devoid  of  ornament,  yet  simple 
withal,  and  bears  one  on  quietly  but  surely  to  the  end. 
Such  a  studied  tribute  to  the  negro,  in  this  way,  we 
have  never  had  the  fortune  to  see.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  contempt,  as  there  is  not  a  word  of  adula- 
tion, for  the  race  in  the  whole  book.  The  African  is 
contemplated  as  a  man  apart  from  his  accidents,  and 
heavy  must  be  the  load  of  prejudice  against  color 
that  is  not  lightened  by  the  spirit  and  the  truthfulness 
with  which  his  claims  are  urged.  This  is  no  sensa- 
sation  book.  There  is  not  in  it  a  reference  to  the 
present  hour;  there  is  no  formal  discussion  of  the 
right  and  wrong  of  slavery.  The  endeavor  is  made, 
forgetting  place  and  time,  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
have  been  insulted,  maltreated,  and  misrepresented, 
since  they  first  fell  into  the  clutches  of  civilized 
beings.  If  the  attempt  has  been  unsuccessful,  the 
fault  lies  neither  with  Edward  Colvil,  with  the  author 
of  the  Record,  nor  with  the  publishers.  We  wish 
the  book  the  success  which  it  deserves. 


conception  of  what  your  late  Pastor  would  say,  were 
he  standing  here  to-day  to  speak  of  his  prized  and 
faithful  parishioner.  The  second  edition  of  the 
Speeches  and  Addresses  of  the  first  and  last  mmieter 
of  this  Society  contains  a  dedication,  written  by  him 
in  Europe,  while  the  sentence  of  dealh  which  he  bore 
within  him  was  hastening  to  its  fulfilment.  That 
dedication  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  To  Francis  JACKSOW,  the  foe  'gainst  every  form 
of  wrong;  the  friend  ot  justice,  whose  wide  humani- 
ty contends  for  woman's  natural  and  unalienable 
right ;  against  his  nation's  cruelty  protects  the  clave  ; 
in  the  criminal  beholds  a  brother  to  bo  reformed  ;  goea 
to  man  fallen  among  thieves,  whom  priests  and  Le- 
vilcs  sacramentally  pass  by,  and  seeks  lo  soothe  and 
heal  and  bless  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  ;  with  ad- 
miration for  his  unsurpassed  integrity,  his  courage 
which  nothing  scares,  and  his  true  religion  that 
would  bring  pence  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man, 
these  volumes  are  thankfully  dedicated  by  his  minister 
and  friend,  THEODORE  PARKER." 

Let  these  graphic  and  characteristic  words,  which 
were  an  honest  testimony  to  him  when  he  was  yet 
alive,  stand  as  his  just  eulogy  now  that  be  is  dead, 
The  wintry  sea  rolls  between  their  parted  graves  in 
Florence  and  New  England.  No  ocean,  either  of 
space  or  time,  sunders  their  friendly  spirits  already 
met  in  heaven  and  eternity. 


2^~  Hon.  Ciiaki.es  StfMWSB  iv  delivered  his  able 
speech  on  "The  Rebellion"  at  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Monday  evening,  to  mi  overflowing  Audience,    We 

hope  lo  be  able  to  give  it  in  lull  next  week. 


ELOQUENT  TEIBUTE. 

The  discourse  delivered  before  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational  Society,  at  Music  Hall,  on  Sunday 
last,  by  Rev.  William  R.  Alger,  was  a  very  clear, 
discriminating  and  admirable  vindication  of  Reform 
and  Reformers.  At  the  close  of  it,  Mr.  Alger  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Francis 
Jackson  : — 

With  this  sentence  I  should  have  closed  my  dis- 
course. But  since  you  last  met  here,  a  member  of 
your  Society  has  been  buried,  who  was  so  admirable 
a  representative  of  what  a  Christian  Reformer  should 
be,  and  who  was  furthermore  so  honored  and  beloved 
by  you,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  a  breach  of  decorum 
to  let  this  meeting  dissolve  without  at  least  some  pass- 
ing mention  of  him.  After  the  touching  and  lofty 
tributes  paid  at  his  funeral  by  those  whose  intimate 
friendship,  kindred  spirit  and  allied  services  made 
them  the  fit  eulogizers  of  his  worth,  I,  a  comparative 
stranger,  shrink  from  the  obtrusion  of  laying  any  for- 
mal offering  on  his  grave.  Yet  one  or  two  words  I 
may  say  without  impropriety,  leaving  the  more  tender 
and  domestic  aspects  of  his  life  unapproached  in  their 
sacred  ness. 

It  was  a  luxury  to  us,  it  was  a  rare  service  to  the 
community,  to  have  before  the  public  sight  for  half  a 
century  a  man  who,  in  every  sterling  virtue,  in  weight 
and  height  of  character,  towered  above  the  degenerate 
times  like  an  adamantine  Cato.  He  was  so  grounded 
in  principles  that  you  always  knew  where  to  find 
him  ;  of  such  massive  equipoise  that  you  might  al- 
ways lean  on  him  without  the  shadow  of  a  misgiving. 
Most  men  are  social  vanes,  showing  which  way  the 
popular  wind  blows :  he  was  rather  a  secluded  magnet, 
steadily  pointing  to  the  eternal  heights  of  heaven. 
Many  even  of  our  public  teachers,  veering  to  the 
dominant  moods  of  the  day,  are  like  electrometers 
that  dance  about  with  every  disturbance  of  atmosphe- 
ric equilibrium  :  he  was  steadfastly  rooted  in  certain 
primary  convictions,  the  fundamental  truths  of  mo- 
rality, and  remained,  through  every  shock  of  argu- 
ment or  odium,  immovable  as  a  granite  mountain 
socketed  to  the  centre.  Such  a  character  forms  a  re- 
markable landmark,  to  be  looked  up  to  with  honor  and 
gratitude. 

It  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  him  that  he  grew  in  grace 
and  goodness  to  the  last,  becoming  ever  freer,  broad- 
er, more  charitable.  His  whole  life  was  a  criticism 
on  himself,  seeing  where  he  fell  short  to-day  that  he 
might  remedy  the  defect  tomorrow.  A  Christian  re- 
former indeed,  who  began  with  himself,  and  thence 
worked  abroad  on  the  world,  Thus,  instead  of  keep- 
ing stationary  or  falling  off  he  improved.     And  sure 

ly,  friends,  ibis  is  ilia  true  Buccess  anil  victory  of  man 

over  lime  and  decay.  For  old  age  is  a  tragedy  when 
it  contracts  and  sours  ns,    makes  us    arabbed,  peevish, 

misanthropic :  but  old  age  is  a  blessing  and  a 
glory  when  it,  expands  and  sweetens  our  sym- 
pathies, deepens  and  elevates  our  wisdom,  renders 
us  genial  and  content,  ripening  and  mellowing  us  for 

the  skies.     Then  like   him,  wc  may  bid  Ihc  years  fly  us 
fast  as  they  will,  since  they  shall  leave  us  greater  ami 
better  than  they  found    us,  and  we  have  no  tear  of  (lie 
future. 
Mow  I  will  intrude  no  further  words  of  my  own, 

but  conclude  with  a  cilalion_whirh  may  give  j  OB  IDEM 


WASHINGTON  IN  NOVEMBEE. 

Rev.  James  Freemax  Clarke,  having  returned 
on  Saturday  evening  from  a  visit  to  Washington,  an- 
nounced as  the  subject  of  his  discourse  Sunday  morn- 
ing, before  the  society  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
at  the  Indiana  Place  Chapel,  "  Washington  in  Novem- 
ber." The  attendance  was  large.  The  services  were 
commenced  by  the  singing  of  the  very  appropriate 
hymn,  commencing 

"  When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 
Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came," 

which  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  select  passages 
from  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  being  especially  appro- 
priate, words  found  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  explanation  of  his  choice  of  a  theme, 
then  said, — In  making  my  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
I  decided  to  go  there,  in  order  that  I  might  learn 
something  that  would  be  useful  to  my  friends.  I  pro- 
pose no  elaborately-studied  discourse,  but  simply  to 
give  you  my  impressions. 

When  previously  I  visited  Washington,  in  1851,  I 
found  it,  said  he,  a  city  to  weep  over.  The  statesmen 
there  were  tired  of  finding  themselves  eclipsed  by 
some  small  man  who  occupied  the  Chair.  Truth  for 
the  sake  of  Truth  was  unknown — none  were  ashamed 
of  its  perversion.  True,  men  of  ideas  were  there,  men 
of  honesty  of  purpose,  but  they  were  totally  neglected 
unless  happening  to  be  in  power. 

I  maintain  that  that  state  of  society  must  be  the 
most  immoral  in  which  every  hypocrisy  is  laid  aside 
— the  homage  which  vice  ever  pays  to  virtue.  Such, 
said  he,  was  Washington  as  I  found  it  in  1851 — a  mis- 
erable place — the  Slave  Power  ruled  everything.  The 
Free  Soilers  then  formed  but  a  little  cluster,  while  to 
the  White  House  crowded  the  splendid  throngs  to 
whom  the  word  Free  Soil  was  a  mockery.  Henry 
Clay  held  the  opinion  that  the  Free  Soilers  must  go 
down — would  go  down,  and  never  again  rise. 

Ten  years — and  what  a  change  !  the  little  Free  Soil 
cluster  of  that  time  has  become  the  great  Republican 
party  of  to-day.  Jeff.  Davis,  Stephens,  Toombs,  and 
those  then  so  domineering,  so  triumphant,  have  gone 
of  their  own  accord  into  complete  exile.  The  words 
uttered  by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  those  halls  have 
suddenly  become  so  many  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  as 
many  soldiers  occupying  the  very  places.  Beneath 
the  Capitol  40,000  loaves  of  bread  are  baked  each  day 
for  the  soldiers;  the  government  is  manufacturing 
bread  in  those  places  where,  before,  when  a  man  asked 
for  bread,  he  got  a  stone. 

Now  Washington  is  entirely  changed — now  it  is 
thoroughly  beleaguered  and  defended,  and  the  sword 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  toga.  But  it  is  the  nation 
itself  that  has  taken  up  arms — to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  independence  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
army  is  the  most  interesting  thing  about  Washington.  - 
I  talked,  said  he,  with  hundreds  of  the  soldiers ;  I 
never  tired  of  talking  with  them,  and  never  saw  men 
so  earnest,  unpreteuding  and  straightforward.  He 
referred  to  his  visit  to  the  hospitals,  where  he  found 
them  all  cheerful,  all  hopeful,  and  all  patient;  de- 
scribed individual  cases  of  suffering,  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  resulting  from  carelessness. 
Yet  the  majority  were  found  sitting  up,  employed  in 
writing  letters  to  wives,  mothers  or  sisters,  each  one 
animated  by  a  desire  to  get  back  to  camp  and  be  doing 
duty. 

Last  Sunday,  said  he,  I  preached  to  the  soldiers  at 
Camp  Aldernay,  and  told  them  how  much  our  women 
felt  for  them — felt  that  they  could  not  do  too  much  for 
them.  I  was  glad  to  speak  to  them  on  Virginia  soil. 
At  the  review  of  10,000  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac,  on  Monday  last,  I  was  present  when  news 
was  brought  that  a  Brooklyn  regiment  was  liable  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  rebels  ;  the  review  was  broken 
up  and  the  regiments  at  once  set  in  motion  ;  the  sol- 
diers, seeing  the  signs  of  battle  so  ardently  longed  for, 
exclaimed,  "Now  we  are  going  to  have  some  fun!" 
And  on  the  road  I  was  enabled  to  converse  with  them 
as  they  walked  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  then  on 
their  outward  march  to  the  expected  engagement. 
The  stars  and  the  moon  shone  in  their  fullest  lustre, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  voices  of  the  men  S3 
they  sung  the  John  Brown  Army  hymn,  or  others  so 
familiar  in  our  own  New  England.  The  scene  was 
the  most  picturesque  and  wonderful  I  ever  beheld. 

At  the  sanitary  department,  when  I  visited  it,  300 
or  400  boxes  had  just  been  received  direct  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  contents  of  which  he  very  amusingly 
enumerated.  Perhaps,  said  he,  you  would  like  to 
know  something  of  what  I  learnt  of  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Republic.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
can  learn  more  of  them  there  than  here.  S.ome  I  con- 
versed with  complained  that  they  showed  a  want  of 
energy — were  weak.  But  the  immense  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  could  not  show  any  immediate  re- 
sults. His  impressions  of  President  Lincoln  were  that 
he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  and  candid  man — too 
modest,  perhaps,  to  decide  on  matters  unless  it  became 
his  duty  to  do  so — but  on  the  whole,  said  be,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  have  found  a  better  man  for  the 
place.  Gen,  McClellan,  he  describes  as  a  man  of 
small  hut  robust  stature,  of  fine  perceptions,  and  capa- 
ble of  putting  his  whole  intellect  into  his  work— but 
he  had  not  inventive  genius — not  the  power  of  mak- 
ing a  brilliant  stroke  like  those  of  a  Hannibal  or  a 
Napoleon,  but  sure  not  to  make  mistakes — the  best 
man  for  the  times. 

On  the  whole.  BftUI  he,  my  impressions  of  1861  are 
better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  though  then  all 
was  peace  and  now  all  is  war.  Washington  seems  to 
me  much  purer  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  war,  than  it  did 
then  in  apparent  onward  peace  and  prosperity.  We 
have  an  immense  and  difficult  task  to  perform.  War 
is  a  terrible  evil.  How  Strange  it  is  thai  »  e  should  he 
devoting  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  contrive  io 
tear  in  pieces  the  men  whom  we  would  always  have 
met  as  brothers;  and  then,  after  we  have  torn  them 
in  pieces,  exhaust  every  means  to  restore  [hem.  War 
is  bad;  but  is  it  not  heller  than  to  see  the  heart  of  the 
nation  corrupted?  Is  it  not  a  glorious  thing  to  see 
men  sacrificing  all  on  the  altar  of  their  country  ! 

A  priw  was  offered  for  :m  Army  llvmn—  no  one  re- 
ceived   the    reward,  because  Ihey  could   not  meet   the 

requirements j   but  has  not  the  John  Brown    irmj 

Hymn  met  and  supplied  the  need?  "His  setil  is 
marching  en  ":  and  whai  is  [he  soul  of  Johll  Brown 
hut  an  earnest  haired  of  slavery  !  The  work  lias  been 
taken  OUt  of  the  hands  o(  [he  Abolitionists,  ami  [fi  BOH 
wholly  in  [he  bands  of  tu>d. 


'fin-  Coming  Rxpokt  o*  Brcrktam  Camsroh. 
It  is  understood  to  have  been  publicly  stated  bj  See 
retary  Cameron  himself  that)  in  bis  annual  report  from 
the  War  Department)  ho  shall  take  strong  ground  in 
recommending  to  Congress  the  emancipation  of  all 
slaves  belonging  to  rebels  in  anus  agalBfii  [he  Qoi 

eminent. 
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SLAVERY  ASD  THE  PEESEHT  CRISIS  IN 
AMERICA. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  High 
Wycombe,  (England,)  Thursday  evening,  the  10th  nit., 
■when  addresses  were  delivered  on  the  above  subject 
by  the  following  gentlemen : — G.  Thompson,  Esq., 
lute  M.  P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  j  Harper  Twelve- 
trees,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  John  Anderson  Com- 
mittee ;  a  deputation  from  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
League;  Rev.  T.  M.  Kinnaird,  a  colored  clergyman, 
formerly  a  slave,  of  Hamilton,  Canada  West;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Sella  Martin,  a  distinguished  colored  orator, 
of  Boston,  U.  S. 

The  Rev.  J.  Haydes  was  in  the  chair. 
Long  before  the  time  appointed  for  commencement, 
every  available  square  foot  of  ground  was  tenanted, 
and  many  had  to  content  themselves  with  remaining 
in  the  council  room.  The  heat  was  so  intense  and 
oppressive,  that  several  ladies  had  to  be  removed. 

The  Chairman  said,— Believing,  as  lie  did,  that  the 
religion  of  his  Divine  and  beloved  Master  was  ever 
opposed  to  slavery,  he  readily  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  who  waited  on  him  to  take 
the  chair  that  night,  although  he  was  quite  sure  .that  a 
chairman  might  have  been  found  better  qualified  than 
himself.  He  would  give  place  to  no  one  in  his  intense 
and  indignant  abhorrence  of  slavery.  It  was  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  reason  and  to  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion. Tempting  as  the  subject  was,  he  held  himself 
liable  to  blame  if  he  took  up  much  of  their  time  on 
that  occasion.  Slavery,  he  rejoiced  to  say,  was  an 
abomination  to  England ;  and  he  hoped  the  time 
would  never  come  when  the  men  of  this  country 
would  cease  wholly  to  detest  it.  England  was  never 
so  great,  so  free,  and  so  noble,  as  when  she  held  the 
Bible  in  her  hand  and  cried  aloud,  "Let  the  oppressed 
go  free  1"  He  would  finish  his  speech  with  a  male- 
diction on  slavery — "  Cursed  be  slavery  from  this  time 
forth,  and  forevermore,  and  let  all  the  people  say 
Amen."    (Cheers.) 

George  Thompson,  Esq.,  said  the  fearful  and  em- 
phatic malediction  with  which  the  Chairman  had 
closed  his  speech  was  not  uttered  there  for  the  first 
time.  That  was  the  malediction  which  had  been  rung 
round  the  world  by  millions  of  voices  ever  since  the 
world  itself  was  cursed,  in  consequence  of  men's  sins. 
Slavery  was  accursed  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end. 
When  the  children  of  Isra-el  were  oppressed  by  Pha- 
raoh, God  raised  up  Moses  and  sent  Mm  into  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh  with  the  message  the  Chairman 
has  just  repeated,  "Let  my  people  go  free."  When 
lie  doubled* the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  would  not 
let  them  go,  God  visited  that  land,  then  the  centre  of 
arts  and  science,  exalted  above  all  other  powers,  with 
a  series  of  stupendous  plagues,  even  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-born,  and  in  the  midst  of  blood,  Pha- 
raoh let  them  go.  After  the  passage  over  the  Red 
Sea,  seeking  a  way  through  Idumea,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  pass.  That  same  God,  who  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  smote  the  king  of  Edom  ;  and  the  desert 
of  Idumea,  on  which  once  stood  palaces,  is  a  standing 
monument  of  God's  execration  of  slavery.  If  God 
spared  not  the  land  of  Idumea,  let  the  rulers  of  the 
present  day  see  whether  they  are  strong  enough  to 
fight  against  Him  who  delivered  His  people  from 
Egypt.  Slavery  has  ever  been  a  curse.  It  has  cursed 
every  nation  that  has  cherished  it.  Where  is  Idumea, 
where  is  Rome,  where  is  Greece,  where  is  Carthage, 
and  where  is  now  the  once  United  States  of  America? 
It  is  only  seventy  years  since  the  first  President  got 
into  the  presidential  chair,  and  now  where  is  the 
United  States  ?  For  the  last  six  months  an  unnatural 
and  fratricidal  war  has  raged  there.  The  Southern 
ministers  of  the  Church  have  entered  the  army,  and 
send  challenges  to  the  Northern  ministers,  saying, 
"  Come  out  and  fight  us,  and  we  will  do  unto  you  as 
Samuel  did  to  Agag."  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
war  1  There  is  but  one  cause,  and  that  is  slavery ; 
but  this  is  only  the  last  curse.  Slavery  has  been  ac- 
cursing  America  from  the  beginning.  It  was  an  evil 
day  for  the  United  States  when  a  Dutch  vessel  entered 
the  James  River,  and  deposited  on  its  shores  the  first 
cargo  of  slaves.  The  Americans  sometimes  threw  on 
them  the  blame  of  having  introduced  slavery  into 
their  country.  He  (Mr.  T.)  had  always  hurled  back 
in  their  teeth  that  the  same  men  who  gave  them  sla- 
very gave  them  laws,  and  gave  them  taxes.  They 
established  their  independence  in  1776,  and  had  ample 
time  to  choose  between  what  they  liked  and  what  they 
did  not  like.  They  did  not  like  the  taxes  on  tea;  and 
they  hurled  large  quantities  of  tea  into  Boston  harbor. 
They  did  not  like  tax  collectors,  and  they  hanged 
them.  They  did  not  like  red  coats,  and  they  shot 
them.  And,  if  they  had  not  liked  slavery,  they  would 
have  sent  it  with  the  tea.  If  they  followed  us  in  our 
footsteps  as  slaveholders,  why  did  they  not  follow  us 
in  our  repentance?  A  Bible  society  in  America  has 
vaunted  that  she  has  distributed  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  every  man  in  America,  but  she  has  yet  to 
print  the  first  Bible  or  Testament  for  the  service,  en- 
lightenment, and  salvation  of  a  slave  there.  They 
have  printed  numbers  of  tracts  against  the  foibles, 
vices,  and  crimes  of  every  class  of  men  and  women, 
but  they  have  yet  to  print  the  first  tract  that  acknowl- 
edges that  there  is  a  slave  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  their  Sunday  School  Union;  they  have 
printed  hymus  and  tracts  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
juvenile  readers,  but  they  have  yet  to  publish  a  hymn 
or  a  tract  that  will  tell  a  Sunday  school  child  in 
America  that  there  is  a  single  slave  in  the  United 
States.  The  children  are  thus  left  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  four  millions  of  slaves  in  their 
land.  Mr.  Thompson  then,  at  length,  explained  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  This  law  has  been  sufficient  to 
blot  out  all  the  stars  from  the  banner  of  the  United 
States.  If  they  are  to  be  of  their  proper  hue,  they 
should  be  of  the  color  of  blood,  to  keep  company  with 
their  stripes.  He  trusted  the'  time  might  come  when 
that  flag  might  become  the  symbol  of  liberty,  and  the 
slave  might  be  cherished  by  its  principles  of  freedom. 
Slavery  is  a  curse  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  ought  to 
be  universally  and  unconditionally  abolished.  There 
was  a  time  when  slavery  seemed  as  deeply  rooted  in 
the  West  Indies  as  it  did  in  the  United  States  six 
months  ago.  When  he  first  went  to  America,  a  very 
email  room  would  hold  all  the  abolitionists  of  the 
country  ;  but  now,  search  the  country  from  Cape  Cod 
to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  or  even  to  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  which 
there  is  not  an  abolitionist.  They  and  he  (Mr.  T.) 
cared  not  to  gather  the  fruit  whilst  they  lived,  but 
that  posterity  should  gather  from  their  graves  the 
harvest  that  they  had  endeavored  to  produce.  They 
wanted  to  give  to  the  negro,  what  every  white  man 
possessed,  personal  liberty.  There  is  the  laborer 
working  for  his  bread,  he  is  free,  though  he  may  shel- 
ter himself  in  a  hovel,  on  the  site  of  which  his  son 
might  build  the  palace  of  a  millionaire.  If  the 
mother  is  allied  to  the  negro  race,  although  the  father 
might  belong  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  United 
States,  the  offspring  would  still  be  a  slave.  They 
■wished  them  to  be  free — free  to  buffet  in  the  billows 
of  care.  He  cared  not  what  they  we're,  lie  wished 
them  to  be  free.  Mr.  Thompson  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  vehement  cheering. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Kinn-aird  felt  that  he  had  very  little  to 
say.  He  had  been  ill  for  five  hours;  but  his  friends 
told  him  they  could  never  see  any  change  in  him,  sick 
or  well.  (Ciieers  and  laughter.)  The  fewer  words  he 
said  the  better,  as  they  had  on  the  platform  a  young 
man  who  would  tell  them  something  that  would  in- 
terest the  whole  of  them.  Whilst  listening  to  the  elo- 
quent address  of  his  beloved  and  tried  friend,  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  tears  were  drawn  from  his  eyes. 
Slavery  is  a  mill  through  which  many  have  passed 
and  been  ground  pretty  closely.  They  could  speak 
more  from  experience  than  from  theory.  Experience 
was  best,  if  they  did  not  pay  too  much  for  it.  The 
underground  railway  was  a  scheme  for  the  salvation 
Of  the  slave;  it  did  not  only  purpose  to  go  to  a  plan- 
ter's house,  and  say  to  the  slaves,  "  Follow  me,"  but 
would  pay  their  way,  find  them  something  to  eat 
whilst  on  the  journey,  and  land  them  safely  in  Canada 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  league 
intended  not  only  to  deliver  the  slave  out  of  bondage, 


and  to  give  him  something  to  eat,  but  to  clothe  Ins 
wife  and  chilllren  until  they  could  find  work.  It  had 
been  said  that  negroes  would  not  work.  Now,  there 
were  45,000  where  he  was  ;  and,  if  they  did  not  work, 
he  did  not  know  how  they  lived.  They  wanted  to 
prove  that  a  libel  had  been  passed  on  them  by  slave- 
holders ;  they  wanted  to  sustain  the  anti-slavery 
movement  by  sustaining  the  underground  railway. 
He  (Mr.  K.)  had  sometimes  harsh  and  bitter  feel- 
ings ;  and  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  work  out  all 
his  ill-feelings  against  slavery.  He  thought  it  would 
be  after  the  resurrection.  (Laughter.)  He  then  gave 
an  anecdote  of  a  Quaker,  who,  being  called  upon  to 
stand  and  deliver,  turned  the  tables  upon  his  oppo- 
nent, wrestled  with  him,  threw  him  down,  and  was 
very  busily  employed  in  throttling  him,  when  a  passer- 
by said,  "Friend,  let  the  man  get  up";  but  the  Qua- 
ker replied,  "  Friend,  if  thou  hadst  known  how  long 
it  took  me  to  get  him  down,  thou  wouldst  not  say  let 
him  get  up."  (Laughter.)  It  was  so  with  slavery — 
that  had  held  him  in  its  bonds  for  nearly  forty  years; 
and  now  he  was  landed  ou  British  soil,  he  did  not 
want  it  to  breathe  another  breath.  He  had  no  pa- 
tience with  slavery,  and  still  leBS  with  slaveholders. 
He  thought  slavery  had  no  right  to  be  found  on  the 
earth,  and  slaveholders  on  this  side  of  where  they 
ought  to  go.  (Cheers  and  laughter,)  He  thanked 
them  for  the  kindly-expressed  feeling  of  the  town. 
They  would  die  with  the  knowledge  that  God  has 
raised  up  out  of  their  ashes  more  noble  men  to  work 
out  the  deeds  commenced  by  them.  He  begged  again 
to  congratulate  his  friends  in  this  city— it  would  be  a 
city  some  day — for  their  warm  feeling.  (Cheers.)  All 
they  wanted  was  a  little  help  from  them;  they  only 
asked  for  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table  ;  they  did 
not  want  the  loaf.  He  would  now  give  place  to  bet- 
ter men.     (Cheers.) 

Harper  Twelvetrees,  Esq.,  said, — If  he  enter- 
tained any  feeling,  it  was  against  that  atrocious  vil- 
lauy  of  slavery,  which  he  would  oppose  in  what- 
ever form  it  might  be  found.  He  would  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  any  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  masters  to  withdraw  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  those  in  their  employ.  He  was 
equally  opposed  to  the  men  who  endeavored  to  impose 
aggressive  restrictions  on  their  employers.  Whilst 
the  one  class  was  dependent  on  the  other,  it  was  not 
seemly  that  strikes  and  riots  should  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  He  was  particularly  opposed  to  American  sla- 
very— that  gigantic  crime  that  trampled  out  manhood. 
With  what  rapid  strides  has  public  opinion  changed  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  especially  in  America !  Not 
long  ago,  four  millions  of  slaves  were  allowed  to  groan 
in  their  chains;  and  slavery  was  then  a  tiling  which 
could  not  be  cured,  and  must  therefore  be  endured. 
He  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  leading  features 
of  the  war.  There  was  no  doubt  that  emancipation 
must  be  the  result  of  the  Northern  victories.  The 
North  only  claimed  the  right  to  prohibit  any  more 
slave  territories.  The  Southern  slaveholders  seceded, 
and  seized  the  property  of  the  Northerners;  and,  if 
secession  was  to  be  allowed,  any  State  could  terminate 
its  allegiance  at  pleasure  ;  for,  if  Carolina  seceded  this 
year,  Massachusetts  can  secede  next  year.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  restrict  secession  to  States,  counties 
would  also  claim  the  right  of  seceding.  Secession  and 
revolutions  were  only  justifiable  when  the  governing 
power  had  proved  itself  unable  to  rule  the  people — 
Greece  and  Italy  were  cases  in  point.  No  government 
could  permit  secession  to  take  place  without  abdica- 
ting its  power.  The  North  was  determined  to  defend 
its  national  rights.  No  one  could  foretell  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  but  one  thing  was  certain — the  result 
must  he  fatal  to  slavery.  If  the  Northern  government 
succeeded,  was  it  prepared  for  the  military  occupation 
of  the  whole  of  the  States  ?  Such  a  state  of  things 
as  this  could  not  last,  and  in  time  they  would  be  too 
glad  to  relax  their  hold  on  the  citizens.  Without  the 
stigma  of  slavery,  the  Union  would  soon  attain  a  power 
and  greatness  far  exceeding  that  of  her  former  great- 
ness. The  South,  left  to  itself,  would  eat  into  itself 
like  a  canker,  and  at  last  be  ruined  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  of  slavery.     (Loud  cheering.) 

The  Rev.  J.  Sella  Martin  said  he  read  in  the 
Divine  record  of  a  man  who  left  the  cultivated  soil  of 
Jerusalem,  and  went  to  the  city  of  Damascus  to  preach 
against  God;  but,  before  he  reached  the  city,  God  so 
changed  his  heart  that  he  preached  in  favor  of  Him. 
He  was  several  times  threatened  with  death,  and  once 
had  to  he  let  down  from  a  wall  in  a  basket.  He  (Mr. 
M.)  had  before  him  almost  the  parallel  of  that  event. 
A  man  left  the  Jerusalem  of  Britain,  and  went  to 
America  an  Abolitionist,  and  he,  like  the  Apostle  Paul, 
had,  on  one  occasion,  to  be  let  over  a  wall  in  a  basket. 
But  that  only  evoked  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  emancipa- 
tion. He  could  read  the  epistles  of  George  Thompson 
as  readily  as  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  could  find 
almost  a  parallel  to  that  Moses  who  left  the  court  of 
Pharaoh  to  be  identified  with  the  sufferings  of  his 
brethren,  and  to  strike  a  blow  against  Egypt's  despot. 
George  Thompson  left  his  long  and  glorious  political 
career,  and  identified  himself  with  the  despised  slave, 
and  now  stood  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  had 
done  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  had  not  been 
beaten  down  by  public  opinion.  Whilst  the  public 
held  out  their  hand  to  welcome  the  black,  George 
Thompson  was  left  without  the  honor  of  bringing  such 
things  to  pass.  Mr.  Thompson  said  that  the  war  in 
America,  using  a  perfect  string  of  expletives,  was  an 
unnatural  one.  If  he  meant  it  was  unnatural  as  evok- 
ing the  most  wicked  designs  of  the  heart  to  crush 
every  feeling  of  manliness,  and  to  violate  every  feel- 
ing of  morality,  it  was  unnatural.  But,  if  they  thought 
it  was  unnatural  because  he  could  not  see  how  it  came 
about,  he  would  tell  them  that  slavery  for  forty  years 
had  been  carrying  them  towards  it.  The  fact  was, 
there  had  been  a  chronic  state,  where  every  man  had 
been  the  despot  to  push  away  matrimonial  alliance,  or 
to  go  to  the  cradle,  and  take  out  the  offspring  of  that 
alliance,  and  offer  it  for  sale  on  the  block.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  the 
midst  of  the  rice  swamp.  This  carried  off  hundreds. 
The  people  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  re- 
garded the  negroes  of  so  much  insignificance  that  they 
might  be  blotted  out  and  not  be  missed.  If  they 
analysed  public  opinion,  it  would  be  this — the  negroes 
are  in  America,  and  they  are  oppressed,  and  we  must 
assist  them  ;  but,  if  they  could  be  carried  back  to  Afri- 
ca, they  would  not  be  missed.  No  nation  ever  existed 
long  that  was  formed  like  America.  Almost  every 
nation  at  its  commencement  was  one  people,  but 
America,  at  its  formation,  was  a  heterogeneous  mass, 
consisting  of  French,  English,  German,  and  Negro. 
The  Negro  could  not  be  spared  from  America.  He 
was  docile,  not  for  want  of  courage,  hut  because  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  docility.  Look  at  the  girl  that 
suckles  her  mistress*  child,  while  her  own  child  at  that 
instant  may  be  in  want  of  the  nourishment  she  is  giv- 
ing to  another — yet  she  does  not  poison  that  child. 
Look  again  at  the  man  bleeding  from  the  lash,  eon- 
tented  to  remain  with  his  wife  and  family  rather  than 
escape  himself.  Mr.  Martin  then  compared  the  North- 
erner, the  practical  Yankee,  with  the  Southern  slave- 
holder, and  said  he  had  always  found  the  Southerner 
had  more  heart  than  the  Northerner.  The  Northerner 
looked  at  everything  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  If 
he  had  a  sovereign  in  his  hand,  he  squeezed  it  so  long 
that  he  made  the  eagle  on  it  cry  out.  All  they  had  of 
freedom  they  owed  to  education,  and  not  to  feel- 
ing. If  a  black  man,  with  his  back  bleeding  from 
the  lash,  were  to  present  himself  at  the  house  of  a 
pro-slavery  man,  and  say,  "1  am  helpless,  and  am 
pursued  by  bloodhounds,"  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
these  that  could  resist  the  appeal.  Mr.  Martin  con- 
cluded his  address  by  saying  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  visit  Wycombe  again,  and  then  more  fully  explain 
the  subject. 

George  Thompson,  Esq.,  made  a  few  additional 
remarks,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Martin, 
and  carried. 

LEOnrBB  on  Gek.  Fbemost.  We  learn  that  Mr. 
J.  n.  Fowi.i-.ii,  of  Cambridge,  bus  prepared  a  lecture 

on  Gen.  Fremont,  which  lie  will  accept  invitations  to 
deliver. 


A   V0I0E    OP   THANES. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — Could  the  friends  of  freedom  know  the 
effect  that  a  good  word  timely  spoken  in  behalf  of  the 
fleeing  slave  has  upon  the  colored  residents  in  this 
country,  and  the  deep  gratitude  they  feel  for  your 
many  acts  of  kindness  and  j'our  solicitude,  and,  above 
all,  for  that  sterling,  out-spoken  sentiment — as  true  in 
its  services  to  them,  and  in  its  results  upon  their  des- 
tiny, as  the  needle  is  to  the  tempest-tossed  mariner — 
1  think  there  would  be  more  faith  in  the  colored 
people  as  a  responsible  moral  element,  necessary 
component  of  the  anti-slavery  forces,  destined  now 
and  in  the  future  to  enter  largely  into  the  moral  and 
political  make-up  of  this  continent.  I  say  this  conti- 
nent, because,  the  importance  of  islands  and  other  con- 
tinents admitted,  as  far  as  it  goes,  whatever  new- 
tangled  theories  may  be  afloat  about  our  destiny  as 
colored  native  Americans  away  from  here,  and  out 
in  an  island  any  where,  we,  at  least,  realize  the  truth, 
that  the  masses  have  a  fixed  destiny  here,  and  we  do 
not  believe,  and  do  not  intend,  that  it  must  always  be 
as  the  substratum  of  the  body  politic. 

There  are  certain  plain  land-marks  by  means  of 
which  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  upon  which 
the  beams  of  this  new  policy  of  our  removal  from 
the  continent  to  Hayti  break  like  Samson's  withes. 
I  am  led  to  this  train  of  thought  by  a  very  noticea- 
e,  and,  to  us,  very  important  paragraph  in  your  re- 
marks in  reply  to  the  letter  of  friend  Hiram  Wilson, 
in  the  last  Liberator,  wherein  you  say:  "Although  it 
is  probable  that  the  number  of  fugitives,  seeking  free- 
dom and  safety  in  Canada,  will  be  somewhat  dimin- 
ished for  the  present;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  will  go  there  this  winter,"  &c.  &c. 
For  this  gleam  of  the  old  light — this  stray  beam 
from  the  old  beacon  so  well  known  to  our  people,  we 
give  you  sincerest  thanks.  This  says,  as  plain  as 
English  can,  that  the  well-worn  friends  of  the  refugee 
and  contraband  are  not  to  be  turned  aside,  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  from  the  long-established  custom  of 
aiding  them  to  settle  upon  this  free  soil,  without,  in 
their  extremity,  either  attempting  to  bias  their  imper- 
fectly formed  judgments  against  Canada  and  America 
generally,  or  joining  in  the  now  seeking- to-be  popu- 
lar cry  that  they  must  leave  the  country  because  of 
the  hatred  to  pursue  them  as  the  cause  of  the  war, 
when  the  stupid  among  them  know  that  the  slave- 
holder, not  the  poor  slave,  is  the  cause,  and  that 
once  he  and  his  system  are  crushed  out,  the  cause  will 
have  been  destroyed,  and  America  must  become  a 
desirable  country  for  the  masses. 

Pointed  and  easily  understood  paragraphs  as  your 
own  say  plainly  enough,  that  the  Abolitionists  of 
America,  who  labored  and  suffered  long  ago,  do  not 
join  in  the  crusade  against  the  colored  people,  but  are 
right  upon  this  question  of  residence  on  this  continent 
for  the  colored  men  of  the  land.  There  has  of  late 
been  much  silence  upon  this  point — so  much,  that  now 
the  new  emigration  scheme,  about  which  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  wrote,  and  for  which  others  work,  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  absorbed  all  the  Anti-Slavery  of  the 
United  States  worth  having. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  was  a  misapprehen- 
sion somewhere  of  the  relation  in  which  the  refugees 
here  stand  to  the  cause  proper. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  with  some,  whether  or  not, 
after  being  once  helped  to  Canada,  they  are  any  lon- 
ger connected  with  the  Anti-Slavery  polity.  Some  are 
out-spoken,  and  say  that  any  consideration  of  the  fu- 
gitive in  Canada  is  not  Anti-Slavery  work;  others, 
less  sincere,  regard  this  Canada  as  a  vast  poaching- 
ground  for  negro  game,  from  which  they  may  get  the 
material  for  experiment  in  the  islands  without  loss 
to  the  cause,  and  certainly  without  loss  to  the  experi- 
ment-makers. A  few  there  are  who  are  honest  in  be- 
lieving that  they  would  profit  by  removal  to  the  Brit- 
ish islands. 

That  you  do  not  share  the  views  of  the  two  first,  I 
infer  from  your  recommendation  for  "  local  provision  " 
in  behalf  of  the  refugees,  should  the  contingencies  of 
travel  make  it  necessary.  This  explicit  acknowledg- 
ment of  it,  as  Anti-Slavery  work,  is  subject  of  con- 
gratulation here. 

The  institution  of  slavery  has  despoiled  the  colored 
man  of  America  wofulfy  ;  the  injury  done  to  him  in- 
tellectually, physically, morally,  is  not  of  his  seeking; 
those,  therefore,  whose  sympathies  do  not  care  to  reach 
beyond  your  geographical  boundaries,  and  who  choose 
to  forget  his  perils  and  the  difficulties  which  he  must 
encounter  in  his  new  position  by  reason  of  former  de- 
privations in  slavery,  yet  scruple  not  when  here,  to 
arouse  prejudice  by  deprecating  further  emigration  of 
fugitives  and  contrabands  to  the  Canadas,  clearly  for- 
feit the  right  to  the  confidence  of  the  colored  Cana- 
dian, and  must  not  complain,  if  they  do  not  command 
his  respect. 

The  fugitives  in  Canada,  though  assuming  new  and 
important  political  relations  to  this  government — rela- 
tions not  to  be  trifled  with  by  every  theorizer,  who, 
upon  a  flying  or  discursive  visit,  may  hope  to  sharpen 
his  axe  upon  their  instability  and  credulity— have  keen 
sympathies  for  friends  and  kindred  left  behind;  their 
better  selves  remember_/br  ever  the  friends  who  helped 
them  on,  and  aid  others  with  help  when  needed  here  : 
they  divide  to  the  last  their  morsel  with  the  way- 
farer when  he  escapes,  and  they  gladly  welcome  and 
will  welcome  the  many  you  may  send  the  coming 
winter,  whether  to  St.  Catherines  or  this  western  sec- 
tion. They  hail  also  every  organized  and  responsible 
society  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  really  deserv- 
ing, as  an  earnest  of  the  ever  kind  regards  of  long- 
tried  friends  ;  and  your  endorsement  of  Fugitive  Aid 
Societies,  under  proper  auspices  and  limitations,  must, 
as  I  hear  that  the  one  at  St,  Catherines  does,  receive 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  and  fullest  approba- 
tion. 

MARY  A.  SHADD  CART. 


MEETING  LTST  MARLBORO',  MASS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Marlboro'  "  who  are 
in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
rebellion;  who  scout  the  idea  of  a  compromise  with 
traitors,  and  who  religiously  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
sublime  enunciations  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,"  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  Monday 
evening,  October  28th,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  : — 

Whereas,  the  first  act  in  our  national  existence  de- 
clares that  "  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness ;  "  and 

Whereas,  this  fundamental  law  has  never  been  re- 
pealed by  any  authorized  national  act;  and 

Whereas,  slavery  was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  as  a  national  institution,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  neither  the  word  slave 
nor  slavery  is  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  Mr.  Madi- 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
declared  that  the  word  slave  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
into  that  instrument,  lest  it  should  give  color  to  the 
idea  "that  man  might  rightfully  hold  property  in 
man,"  thus  making  it  clear  that  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  considered  slavery  as  a  local  and  tempo- 
rary institution,  which  was  to  fade  out  in  the  advancing 
civilization  of  the  age  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  succeeding  generations  have  proved 
themselves  unfaithful  to  the  liberal  and  grand  ideas  ot 
the  Fathers,  and  in  consequence  of  this  unfaithfulness, 
have  permitted  the  Slave  Power,  for  years  past,  to 
dictate  the  laws  and  shape  the  policy  of  the  Republic 
to  the  detriment  of  freedom  ;  and 

Whereas,  these  continued  encroachments  of  the 
Slave  Power  finally  awakened  the  friends  of  free  in- 
stitutions to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  led  them  to 
embody  in  their  political  platform  the  principles  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 

Whereas,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  this  Republic,  pledged  to  the  policy  ol 
the  founders  of  our  government ;  and 

Whereas,  the  slave  Power,  Impelled  by  a  mail  am- 
bition to  rule  and  an  insane  desire  to  extend  and  per 


MEETING-    IN    VERMONT, 

Agreeably  to  a  notice  previously  given  by  several 
of  our  citizens,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  union 
church,  in  Weston,  (Vermont,)  on  the  13th  day  of 
November,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the 
public  mind  to  a  realization  of  the  great  importance  of 
rightly  improving  the  present  exigency  in  our  nation- 
al affairs,  and  rallying  for  the  support  of  our  govern- 
ment in  its  present  struggle  with  treason  and  rebellion, 
with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  demanded  by  the  crisis. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Rev.  L.  S. 
Coburn,  who,  in  an  appropriate  and  forcible  manner, 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  officers  of  the 
meeting  were  then  chosen  as  follows,  to  wit: — Hon. 
John  Wilder,  President;  Thomas  Richardson,  Vice- 
President;  Samuel  Peabody,  Secretary. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Moses  Adams.  Resolu- 
tions were  reported  by  Rev.  L.  S.  Coburn,  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  previously  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
recognizing  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  in  the  visita- 
tion of  civil  war  upon  our  nation,  and  the  importance 
of  forsaking  the  sins  which  have  provoked  his  dis- 
pleasure. Expressing  our  sympathy  with  our  govern- 
ment, and  promising  to  sustain  it  in  its  determination 
to  suppress  existing  rebellion,  with  our  prayers,  proper- 
ty and  lives,  if  need  be.  Resolving,  in  the  words  of 
ex-Gov.  Fletcher,  before  the  legislature  of  Vermont, 
— "  That  slavery  is  the  bitter  root  of  our  national  ca- 
lamaties — the  mother  of  treason  and  rebellion ;  the 
right  arm  with  which  treason  is  warring  against  us, 
and  that  slavery  or  the  republic  must  die ;  "  that  we 
regard  the  war  in  which  our  country  is  now  engaged, 
as  a  war  between  freedom  and  slavery,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery  having  tendered  the  issue,  it  is  the  un- 
avoidable and  imperative  duty  of  Christians  and  pa- 
triots to  accept  the  issue,  and  give  it  the  prominence 
before  God  and  the  world  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
it."  Welcoming  any  act  or  declaration  from  the  gov- 
ernment, which  brings  freedom  to  the  enslaved; — 
against  compromise  or  truce  with  treason,  and  in  favor 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  law,  order, 
and  the  security  of  person  and  property  is  restored, 
and  justice  awarded  to  the  chief  conspirators.  Ex- 
pressing the  earnest  desire  of  liberty  loving  dwellers 
on  the  Green  Mountains,  that  our  hoys  who  go  from 
us  as  soldiers,  should  be  employed  for  the  service  to 
which  we  cheerfully  send  them,  viz. :  to  save  the  Re- 
public; and  that  our  military  officers  should  recognize 
no  human  being,  but  as  a  freeman.  Expressing  the 
belief  that  we  can  have  no  guaranty  of  peace  while 
slavery  exists  ;  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of 
our  land  has  become  possible,  hoping  for  some  definite 
and  reliable  measure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as 
the  conclusion  of  this  great  conflict  for  the  support  of 
the  government  and  the  Union,  and  acknowledging 
our  duty,  in  all  proper  ways,  of  urging  this  measure 
upon  the  attention  of  our  government,  and  urging  the 
duty  of  our  people  to  memorialize  Congress,  at  its  ap- 
proaching session,  to  abolish  slavery,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  nation. 

The  resolutions  were  ably  advocated  by  P.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Joseph  C.  Fenn,  Esq.,  Rev.  Moses 
Adams,  Abiel  Peabody,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Eastman  and 
Rev.  L.  S.  Coburn,  of  Weston,  by  Francis  Daniels, 
Esq.,  of  Grafton,  Rev.  L.  Owen,  of  Londonderry,  and 
Rev.  A.  M.  Swain,  of  Manchester,  and  unanimously 


A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  "  Green  Mountain 
Guards,"  who  attended  as  an  escort,  and  to  the  choir, 
who  enlivened  the  meeting  by  discoursing  sweet  har- 
mony, and  appropriate  music  at  intervals  during  the 
exercises.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  without 
day.  JOHN  WILDER,  President. 

Samuel  Peabody,  Secretary. 

Weston,  Nov.  13,  1861. 


petuato  the  institution  of  slavery,  conspired  against 
the  life  of  the  Republic  even  before  President  Lincoln 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  inauguration  stood  defiant  with  arms  in  their 
hands  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and 
the  government;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  established  law  of  nations,  rebels 
against  a  government  "  have  no  rights  "  which  that 
government  "  is  bound  to  respect "  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  the 
Administration  would  be  fully  justified  in  using  all 
the  means  within  its  power  to  put  down  this  most 
unholy  rebellion. 

Ret  lived,  That  property  in  man  ought  not  longer 
to  be  held  as  more  sacred  than  property  in  lands,  or 
tenements,  or  bales  of  cotton. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  utter  loathing  the 
zeal  of  some  of  our  military  officers  in  sending  fugi- 
tive slaves  back  to  their  masters,  without  the  sanction 
even  of  human  law,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  Di- 
vine law. 

Resolved,  That  the  existence  of  chattel  slavery  in 
one  section  of  this  Union  is  this  main  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent wicked  war. 

Resolved,  That  in  civil  war  and  insurrection,  in  the 
words  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  "the  military  autho- 
rity takes,  for  the  time,  the  place  of  all  municipal  in- 
stitutions, slavery  among  the  rest.  Under  that  state 
of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States 
where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive  management 
of  the  subject,  not  only  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  commander  of  the  army,  has  power  to 
order  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves." 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  stern  necessi- 
ty that  requires  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  we  yet 
never  can  willingly  submit  to  any  compromise  with 
rebels  -which  shall  leave  the  next  generation,  from 
like  causes,  liable  to  calamities  like  those  which  are 
now  inflicted  upon  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  ul- 
timate victory,  the  liberty-loving  instincts  which  evi- 
dently inspire  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this  con- 
test. 

Resolved,  That  the  foresight  -*uid  untiring  energy  of 
Andrew,  the  practical  wisdom  and  constant  zeal  of 
Wilson,  the  broad  and  comprehensive  statesmanship 
of  Sumner,  as  developed  in  his  late  Worcester  speech, 
and,  above  all,  that  noble  proclamation  issued  August 
30,  1861,  by  Major  General  Fremont,  justify  the  be- 
lief that  the  fire  which  burned  in  the  breasts  of  our 
patriotic  sires  is  again  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  their 
descendants. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  all  loyal  citizens  through- 
out the  country  to  co-operate  with  us  in  petitioning 
Congress,  at  its  next  session,  to  enact  a  law  which 
shall  -confiscate  and  endow  with  freedom  all  the  slaves 
in  the  country  claimed  to  be  owned  by  rebels  against 
the  government,  and  to  set  at  liberty  all  remaining 
slaves  by  compensation  to  all  loyal  slaveholders. 

HOLLIS  LORING,   Chairman. 
C.  M.  Howe,   Secretary. 


THE    TWENTY:-  EIGHTH 

NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 
ANNIVERSARY.   - 

The  time  for  the  Annual  Subscription  Anniver- 
sahv  again  draws  nigh,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure,  as  the  means  of  meeting  familiar,  friendly 
faces,  and  listening  to  earnest  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Some  say  that  other  agencies  are 
now  in  such  active  operation,  that  "the  old  Abolition- 
ists," as  they  are  called,  can  well  afford  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  while  others  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion.  We  cannot  view  the  subject  in  this  light. 
Our  mission  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Through  many  and  strange  changes,  we  have 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced  toward  its  fulfilment; 
hut  there  are  many  indications  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  in  a  state  to  be  safely  left  to  other  hands.  We 
have  been,  and  we  must  still  be,  a  fire  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  of  public  opinion.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  the  fire  was  kindled  with  generous  zeal, 
and  year  after  year  it  has  been  fed  with  untiring  in- 
dustry and  patience.  Not  all  the  cold  water  that  poli- 
ticians, merchants,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  could 
throw  upon  it  has  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  flame,  or 
even  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  moral  ther- 
mometer can  never  again  fall  to  the  old  freezing  point. 
In  view  of  this,  we  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  But 
who  that  observes  passing  events,  and  reflects  upon 
their  indications,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fire  is  no  longer  needed  * 

It  is  true  that  blood  and  treasure  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  put  down  a  most  wicked  and  sanguinary  re- 
bellion, the  proclaimed  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  SLAVERY.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  manifests,  in  every  possible  way,  a 
vigilant  carefulness  to  protect  the  claims  of  Slavery, 
and  politicians  are  continually  announcing  that  the 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  war. 
There  are  now  very  few  slaveholders  who  condescend 
to  profess  allegiance  to  the  government;  yet,  small  as 
is  the  remnant  of  that  powerful  and  unprincipled  oli- 
garchy, they  still  appear  to  govern  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  The  honest  expression  of  THE  PEOPLE'S 
wishes  is  required  to  be  suppressed,  lest  the  utterance 
should  prove  offensive  to  this  arrogant  minority,  so 
long  accustomed  to  rule  the  majority.  The  people  aTe 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  thefr  country.  If  the 
polar  star  of  a  great  idea  were  presented1  to  them,  they 
would  follow  it  with  eager  courage  through  suffering 
and  death.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  arm  of  politicians 
to  create  a  fog  so  dense  that  neither  star  nor  sunlight 
shall  glimmer  through  it  to  guide  the  millions,  who 
are  longing  to  be  led  in  the  right  direction. 

Is  this  a  time  to  let  the  sacred  fire  smoulder  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  watch  it 
with  vigilance,  and  feed  it  with  untiring  activity. 
We,  Abolitionists,  still  have  unwavering  faith  that 
i  straight  line  is  always  the  shortest,  in  morals  as 
welt  as  in  mathematics."  Politicians  are  always  in 
need  of  being  convinced  of  this  obvious  truth;  and 
they  arc  peculiarly  in  need  of  it  now.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  to  work  for  the  good  old  cause  in  every  way 
that  is  consistent  with  our  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. Let  us  meet  together,  that  our  hearts  may  be 
cheered  and  our  hands  strengthened  for  whatsoever 
work  the  God  of  the  oppressed  may  call  upon  us  to  do. 
All  those  w-ho  have  faith  in  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, all  who  believe  that  the  effect  of  righteousness 
would  be  peace  and  security  for  our  unhappy  country, 
cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  meet  us  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  in  Boston,  in  January  next. 
[Particulars  hereafter.] 

Contributions,  and  expressions  of  sympathy,  from 
friends  at  home  or  abroad,  in  person  or  by  letter,  will 
be  most  thankfully  received  ;  for  we  have  great  need 
of  both  at  this  most  momentous  and  trying  crisis. 


Arrival  of  the  San  Jacinto.  The  U.  S. 
steamer  San  Jacinto,  with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
on  board,  arrived  in  Boston  harbor  on  Sunduy,  and 
the  prisoners  were  transferred  to  Fort  Warren.  Capt. 
Wilkes,  of  the  San  Jacinto,  was  welcomed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city  and  by  the  people  generally,  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Monday  afternoon,  Faneuil 
Hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing  on  the  occasion  of 
his  formal  reception,  thousands  pressing  forward  to 
take  the  gallant  captain  by  the  hand  ;  and  on  Tuesday, 
a  complimentary  dinner  was  given  him  at  the  Revere 
House,  by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  at  which  speeche 
were  made  by  Governor  Andrew,  Chief  Justice  Big- 
clow,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen. 

2^=  There  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  in  parts  of  West 
ern  Virginia,  according  to  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer. 
In  Lewis  and  the  adjoining  counties,  during  the  last 
week,  no  less  than  five  Union  men  have  been  shot,  by 
roving  guerilla  bands.  In  Gilmer  County,  the  assassi- 
nations became  so  frequent  that,  on  the  3d,  Henry  II. 
Withers,  a  member  of  the  last  Wheeling  Convention, 
gathered  together  seventy-five  citizens,  and  marching 
upon  Glenvillc,  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  banda, 
routed  it,  killing  its  leader,  named  Fen-ill,  and  his  son. 

B,uiiiAiiOtrs.  A  despatch  to  the  Press  states  that 
th./  dead  bodiesof  Seymora  and  Taylor — two  privates 
recently  killed  in  a  skirmish  near  Falls  Church — were 
found  stripped  of  their  clothing,  and  their  skuUestnaah,. 

!il  in,  :\'~  il  done  by  the  butt  of  a  carbine.     Truly  have 

the  rebels  resolved  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  enemy. 

Their  acta  would  disgrace  a  nation  of  cannibals. 


-L-Maria^ChUd, 
Mary  May, 
Louisa  Loring, 
Henrietta  SargentT 
Sarah  Russell  May, 
Helen  Eliza  Gamsonf, 
Anna  Shaw  Greene, 
Sarah  Blake  Shaw, 
Caroline  C.  Thayer, 
Abby  Kelley  Foster, 
Lydia  D.  Parker, 
Augusta  G.  King, 
Mattie  Griffith, 
Mary  Jackson, 
Evelina  A.  Smith, 


Mary  Willey, 
AnrtHzbgca 
Sarah  P.  Remond, 
Mary  E.  Stearns, 
Sarah  J.  Nowell, 
Elizabeth  Von  Arnira, 
Anne  Langdon  Alger, 
Eliza  Apthorp, 
Sarah  Coicing, 
Sarah  H.  Southwiek, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sargent, 
Sarah  C.  Atkinson, 
Abby  Francis, 
Mary  Jane  Parkman, 
Georgina  Otis, 


Caroline  M.  Severance,    Abby  H.  Stephenson, 
Elizabeth  Gay,  Abby  F.  Manley. 


AID  FOR  THE  CONTRABANDS. 

The  following  appeal  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
charitably  disposed.  Contributions  of  old  cast-off 
clothing  which  are  not  suitable  for  the  soldiers,  may 
be  made  available  for  the  objects  of  this  appeal : — 

A    CARD. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  their  agent  for  the 
collection  of  clothing,  clothing  materials  and  money, 
in  aid  of  the  "  Contrabands  "  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
for  the  support  of  missionaries  and  teachers  among 
them,  respectfully  solicits  such  contributions  from  the 
charitable  and  benevolent  public  as  they  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  offer. 

There  are  about  two  thousand  of  these  ex-slaves 
now  at  the  Fortress,  for  whom  a  large  amount  of 
clothing  is  required,  many  of  them  being  very  desti- 
tute and  dependent  entirely  upon  charity,  while  others 
will  need  more  or  less  assistance  beyond  what  they 
receive  from  Government,  who  furnish  full  rations  for 
all,  and  some  clothing  for  a  portion.  Clothing  of 
every  description  of  personal  wear,  and  bedding,  is 
needed  immediately,  and  when  received  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  superintendence  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  (Capt.  Burleigh,)  acting  by  the  approval  of 
the  Government  and  the  Association,  the  latter  hav- 
the  full  approval  and  sympathy  of  the  former  in 
their  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  the  "  Contrabands." 

Packages  of  clothing  may  be  sent  to  my  address, 
care  of  Wilder  &  Co.,  26  Water  street.  Donors  are 
equested  to  deliver  the  same  in  Boston  free  of  ex- 
pense, and  to  provide  funds  (fifty  cents  per  barrel)  for 
the  expenses  to  the  Fortress ;  and  any  surplus  amount 
will  be  appropriated  for  the  education  of  the  "  Con- 
trabands." W.  L.  COAN, 

Boston,  Nov.  26,  1861.  Agent  A.  M.  Association. 

INTENDED  RECEPTION  OF  GEN.  FREMONT 
BY  THE  GERMANS. 

The  following  call  has  appeared  in  the  German 
papers : — 

JOHN    C.    FREMONT. 

The  removal  of  John  C.  Fremont  has  awakened  an 
outcry  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  majority  of  the 
Northern  people,  especially  the  Germans,  which  no 
ukase  of  the  gentlemen  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  can  suppress. 

The  chief  complaints  against  Fremont  are  :  Firstly, 
that  he  wishes  to  uproot  by  war  the  cause  of  the  war; 
and  secondly,  that  he  has  given  foreigners,  particular- 
ly Germans,  honorable  positions  on  his  Staff.  The 
other  complaints  alleged  arc  so  false  or  so  ridiculous 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  further  allusion 
to  them.  Fremont  has,  therefore,  sinned  because  he 
is  for  freedom,  not  in  mere  form  alone,  but  ill  its  real 
essence,  and  because  he  has  thought  foreigners — Ger- 
mans— worthy  to  do  battle  for  this  end.  Fremont  is 
removed  ! 

The  German  citizens  of  St.  Louis  have  shown  that 
the  arbitrary  decree  of  a  weak  Administration  may, 
indeed,  remove  the  military  commander,  but  not  the 
Man  of  the  People. 

The  undersigned  believe  that  the  free-minded  Ger- 
mans of  New  York  hold  the  same  views.  Hence,  they 
have  resolved  to  call  together  a  mass  meeting  of  Ger- 
mans for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  opinions  of  the 
German  element  in  relation  to  Fremont. 

Time  and  place  will  he  publicly  announced  here- 
after. 

Fr.  Kapp,  Dr.  Dulon,  A.  Serge.  Ft\  Knmm,  A.  Will- 
man,   P.  Hoedel,    W.  Kopp,  P.  Koeli,  G.'Manchot,  K. 

Eulenberg,  H,  Grube,  G.  FriedeborOi  5.  Kuepper,  A. 
Goetee,  Th.  Glaubensfctee,  Ch.  Vetter. 

Gen.  Fremont  ia  shortly  expected  in  the  city,  and 
the  Germans  propose  giving  him  a  grand  reception, 

with  music,  lovelies,  mid  banners.    Meetings  have  been 

held  in  different  parte  of  the  city,  at  which  speeches 

have  been  made  indorsing  the  course  of  Gen.  Fremont 

Preparations  are  in  progress  for  a  greal  public  mass 
meeting,  to  take  place  before  or  alter  his  arrival, 

a  Committee  of  eleven,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Seat- 
man.  Aul'enn.'iim.  Kapp,  Dulon,  lYillmmi.  Kopp,  Hoe- 
del, Priedoborn,  GoetBo,  Eulenberg,  am!  Kuepper,  will 
wait  upon  Gen,  IVemont  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Aslor  House.— New  York  ZVlOwne. 


Gkkebal  Fsbhost's  Removal.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  admirable  in  tone  and  temper  than 
General  Fremont's  order  to  his  troops  announcing  hi» 
withdrawal  from  their  command.  It  is  manly  and  pa- 
triotic, and  will  confirm  that  confidence  in  his  charac- 
ter and  ability  which  is  so  widely  felt  throughout  the 
Western  States.  The  order  for  his  removal  ibund  him 
in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  battle  ;  wurrounded  by 
troops  full  of  faith  in  their  leader  and  themselves,  and 
eager  for  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  it  by  their  acts. 
It  was  the  most  trying  position  in  which  a  popnlar 
General  and  a  formidable  army  could  be  placed,— but 
both  have  come  out  of  it  with  conspicuous  honor  to 
themselves  and  the  country. — New  York  Times. 

The  Wii<'k  of  Senator  Akboiew  Johnson  FtOff- 
gei)  ny  Tenneshek  Rebels.  A  Tennessee  paper 
says  that  Andy  .Johnson  is  very  bitter  against  the  Se- 
cessionists. Whether  he  is  so  or  not,  he  has  certainly 
had  enough  to  make  him  bitter.  A  band  of  the  Rebels 
went  to  his  house  in  East  Tennessee,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  hanging  him,  and,  not  finding  him  at 
home,  they  cut  a  small  hickory  withe  in  the  Woods,  and 
scourged  with  it  the  body  of  kis  wife.  Who  could' won- 
der if  the  outraged  husband  were  to  raise  hi*  elen';h~ 
ed  right  liand  toward  God's  firmament,  and  sw«ar  to- 
wage a  war  of  extermination  against  the  infernal  atis" 
creants  ! — Louisville  Journal,  Oct.  18th. 

ft^=  The  Norfolk  TJay  Book  of  November  12th  has' 
a  dispatch  from  Richmond  stating  that  Col.  Corcoran, 
three  captains  and  eighteen  lieutenants,  all  captured  at 
Manassas,  have  been  selected  by  lot  to  be  hung  as- 
retribution  for  the  hanging  of  the  captain  and  crew  of 
the  Southern  privateer  Savannah.  Mr.  Ely  drew  lots 
fbr  Col.  Corcoran,  who  is  now  imprisoned  in  Charles- 
ton. In  ease  the  court  at  New  York  condemned  the 
crew  of  the  Savannah  to  death,  these  federal  officers 
will  be  at  once  hung. 

A  Secession  Lady.  The  Provost  Guard  have 
much  trouble  with  the  Secession  ladies  at  Alexandria. 
The  ladies  there  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  proclaim- 
ing their  Secession  proclivities.  One  of  them,  who 
was  called  upon  by  a  captain  in  Col.  McLean's  regi- 
ment, and  remonstrated  with  for  her  violent  language 
to  one  of  the  guard,  replied  that  if  she  had  her  way, 
she  would  kill  all  of  the  Union  troops.  "But,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  I  never  said  a  word  to  your  guard — I 
was  talking  to  a  nigger — and  I  can  whip  the  nigger 
who  told  you  what  I  said  ! "- — Philadelphia  Press. 

g^f^The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New" 
York  Commercial  says  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
army  sympathize  with  the  slaves,  who  they  know  are 
used  against  them  whenever  the  masters  find  an  op- 
portunity, and  who  never  let  a  chance  pass  for  minis- 
tering to  the  comfort  of  the  Union  troops,  pointing 
out  forage  or  concealed  arms,  and  giving  valuable  in- 
formation.  Those  who  entered  the  army  with  "South- 
ern Rights"  ideas,  are  now  the  loudest  advocates  of 
sequestration  and  freedom. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  in  Newburyport,  Nov.  12th,  Carrie,  daughter  n? 
Philip  H.  and  Olive  Richardson,  aged  21.  For  a  nam-  " 
ber  of  years,  Carrie  has  bad  no  sympathy  with  the  pre- 
vailing or  popular  religion  of  the  country.  Her  religion 
was  Humanity  ;  consequently  she  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  Anti-Slavery,  Temperance,  Woman's 
Rights  and  other  great  enterprises,  whose  object  was  to  lib- 
erate the  captive,  raise  the  fallen,  comfort  the  sorrowing, 
d  to  benefit  the  human  family.  Her  disease  was  such, 
that  she  was  out  ten  days  before  her  death.  She  frequent- 
ly spoke  of  her  departure  as  one  would  who  was  about  tak- 
a  journey  to  meet  very  dear  friends.  She  left  in  writ- 
ing words  oi  consolation,  advice  and  affection  to  ber  pa- 
s,  sisters  and  friends,  and  requested  her  sister  to  sing 
and  play  the  same  music  they  had  so  often  enjoyed  to- 
gether, remarking  that  her  body  would  be  absent,  but  she- 
would  be  with  them  from  day  today.  She  was  a  firm  he- 
ir in  Spiritualism,  and  requested  the  statement  to  ba 
made  at  the  funeral  service  that  she  died  a  believer  in 
liberal  Christianity  as  taught  by  Theodore  Parker.  She 
said  that  it  would  he  her  wish  that  Mr.  Higginson  and  Miss 
Hardinge  should  he  present  at  her  funeral,  but,  knowing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  their  services,  she  left  a  request 
that  Rev.  J.  E.  Bruce  of  this  city  should-  officiate.  Mr- 
Bruco  has  recently  been  obliged  to  leave  his  people  for  tfier 
reason  that  ho  would  open  his  mouth  for  the  dumb,  and 
speak  for  the  oppressed  ;  and  the  fact  of  her  request  shows 
that  her  dying  testimony  was  in  favor  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed Christianity  as  taught  by  Jesus.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bruee  were  timely  and  very  appropriate  ;  the  singing  by 
leryonng  friends  was  calculated  to  soothe  the  afflicted. 
At  her~~?v9uest,  she  was  buried  in  the  "morning,"  and 
was  followed  to"fe£-^Pak  Hill  Cemetery  by  a  very  large 
company  of  friends  of  both  sexes,  "fier^^ily  presence  is^-: 

with  us,  but  the  sweet  and    Chri^ianjnt ■'.       -    ,.f 
example  is  beforo  us,  having  a  ealm  and  heav       ".  "Influ- 
ence on  her  large  circle  of  friends, who  mourn  noti^s  others 
who  have  no  hope.  R. 


&^=  FRATERNITY  LECTURES.  «=gS 

FOURTH   SERIES. 

The  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  respectfully  in- 
ormed  that  the  Fourth  Series   of  FRATERNITY  LEC- 
TURES continue  weekly  at  Tremont  Temple. 
The  lecture  on  Tuesday  Evening,  Dec  3d,  will  be  by 

FREDERICK:  DOUGLASS. 
To  be  followed  on  successive  TUESDAY  EVENINGS  by 
Lectures  from  the  following  gentlemen  :- — 

"      10— DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON. 
«      17— EDWIN  H.  CHAPIH-. 
"       24— EZRA  H.  HEYWOOD-. 
"      31— WILLIAM  S.  STUDLET. 
January  7— WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 
Doors  to  be  opened  at  6  1-2  o'clock.     Lectures  to  com- 
;nce  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  precisely- 


•  A.  T.  F03S,  an  Agent  of  the  AmericanAnti-Sia- 


ry  Society,  will  speak  in 
Portland,  Maine,, 

Hallo  well,  " 

Skowhegan,  " 

Cornville,  " 

Athens,  " 

Palmyra,  " 

East  PRtsfield,      «* 
Newpor,  " 

Carmel,  f 

Etna,  " 

Hampden  Corner," 
Buck  sport,  " 

Orland,  " 

Ellsworth,  " 


Sanday,  Nov. 

Monday,  " 

Wednesday,  " 

Friday,  "    ! 

Sunday,  Deo. 

Tuesday,  " 
We( 


Thursday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Sunday, 


£F  A.  M.  POWELL  will  speak  at 
Canaan,  N.  Y.,  Sunday,   Dec.    8. 


NOTICE.— A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Knox,  69  Anderson  street,  Dec.  2d,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  John  Brown. 


SEg*-HE\RY  C.  WRIGHT  will  hold  meetings  in  Ply - 

mouth,  Sunday,  December  1st.  Subject — "Compromise." 
Text — "What  God  hath  put  asunder,  let  not  man  put  to- 
gether." 

JF^~  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  having  had  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  the  Homosopathie  treatment 
of  disoases,  offers  her  professional  services  to  the  Ladies 
and  Children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Rtftrenees.— David  Thayer,  M.  D. ;  Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; 
John  V.  Tarball,  M.  D-,  Boston.  Eliphalet  Clark,  M.  D., 
Portland,  Me. 

Rooms  No.  20  Bulfineh  street.  Office  hours  from  2  to 
P.  M. 


TERMS  REDUCED, 

AT  the  Round  Hill  Water-Cure  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
to  $7  ami  $10  per  week.  Opeii  Summer  and  Winter. 
Da.  Halstkd's  success  in  the  treatment  of  Woman's 
disoases  is  well  known.  The  cure  is  speedy  and  reUahla, 
Those  brought  on  beds,  eveu,  are  soon  enabled  to  walk. 
Over  four  bundled  eases  of  spinrtl  disoases.  paralysis  and 
loss  of  the  use  of  limbs  have  been  restored  ;  and  nume- 
rous euros  have  been  made  of  v&riova  stubborn  diuioulti<%s 
which  hail  lingered  without  help  for  years.  For  tbo  suc- 
cess in  tvontiiig  more  ordinary  com  plain  Is,  and  the  groat 
1'nvor  iiiven  the  Turkish  l.'henuVal  ami  other  Uaths,  see  oir- 
e-uliir  sent,  gvntis. 

Needing  »  little  change,  and  dwirona  to  ooofc 
as  M  receive  benefit,  Dr.  a,  »iil  make  t   few   nrnfunfrtninj 

visits,  travelling  expenses  being  paid,  without  charge. 

Northampton!  Oot  SO. 


Diseases   of  Women  and  Children. 

v\  m.  sYMIXdTON  BROTO;  M   D.,  and 
tSsa,  MARQABET  i>    BRCW  v- 

HAVH  opened  an   oll'ino     at     274     Washington    S'rect, 
Bostou,  and  win  dovote  spoola]   attention  ti>    th* 
treattnenl  ■■;'  tan  ahoi  i  diaoaaaa, 

Offloe  BOUZS)  tVein  10.  A.  11.,  to  I,   V   II. 

Boston,  Oot  i,  i^tu.  3m 
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THE     LIBERA.TOE 


NOVEMBER   29. 


0£t*g. 


J?or  the  Liberator. 

THE     CONFLICT. 

BY   R.    BURGESS,   V.  D.  II. 

Suave  marl  magno  turbantibus  wqitora  ventis, 
£  terra  magnum  altering  speotare  luborom, 

Ltrcn: 

I  know  'tis  safe,  on  every  score, 

To  stand  aloof  from  stormy  seas  ; 
But  still,  I  see  the  farther  shore, 
And,  all  compos'd,  the  tempest  roar, 

Our  nation  moored  in  halcyon  peace. 
Tea,  though  I  hear  the  wide  world's  wail, 

When  opes  in  storm  the  seventh  seal, 
With  voices,  lightnings,  thunders,  hail, — 
I  joy  to  see  the  tyrants  quail, 

To  hear  the  thunder,  peal  on  peal ! 
Twas  meant  for  these — and  fiercely  driven 

Like  shatter'd  ships  adrift  at  sea, 
No  rest  to  them  shall  e'er  be  given, 
Before  tbo  thunderbolts  of  heaven, 

Before  its  red  artillery  ! 
Nay,  more — let  half  the  world  unite 

"With  England,  France— a  hopeful  pair  ! 
let  them  beware  of  treasured  spite  ! 
Remember  Balaklava'a  fight, 

Italia's  Lion — Russia's  Bear  ! 

Cheer  np !     Our  God  is  for  the  right  ! 

Our  God  is  for  the  brave  and  free  ! 
"While  for  the  slave  He  stirs  his  might, 
And  ne'er  shall  end  the  bloody  fight. 

Till  sounds  the  trump  of  Jubilee  ! 

Not  while  the  blood  of  martyrs  cries, 
Like  rivers  shed  o'or  all  the  land. 

Or  cries  iu  vain — not  till  we  rise, 

A  nation,  hnmble,  potent,  wise, 
Prepared  for  God  to  fall  or  Etaud  ! 

Not  while  the  half  of  all  onr  priests, 

"With  half  our  sects,  for  blackest  crime, 
A  crime  that  shames  the  very  beasts, 
Bhall  plead — and  make  their  solemn  feastfl 
On  blood  and  tears,  as  bards  on  rhyme  ! 

Not — while  our  bravest  are  betrayed  J 

Not — while  our  hosts  return  the  slave  ,* 
Not — while  we  scorn  the  black  man'*  aid  ; 
Not— till  our  pride  it  all  allay'd, 
Orjivried-in  a  bloody  grave  ! 
Norton,  loth  Nov.,  1861. 


IN  MEMOKIAM. 


For  the  Liberator. 

THEBE     IS     HOPE. 

i  answer  to  "Is  There  Hope?"  in  the  Liberator  of  Nov.  15, 

There  is  hope  ! — yes,  there  surely  must  be, 

Though  Humanity,  weary  and  faint, 
"With  long  vigils,  still  wait  the  decree, 

That  shall  nobly  erase  all  complaint. 

But  that  hope  is  not  based  on  the  truth 

Of  those  who  have  worshipped  so  long 
At  the  altar  of  Baal  and  self, 

That  their  conscience  and  manhood  are  gone  ; 
But  because  that  Omnipotence  reigns, 

There  is  hope  for  a  brother  that  pleads  ; 
God  will  in  his  time  break  the  chains — 

He  will  bind  up  the  heart  that  now  bleeds. 

Oh  !  let  us  still  hope  and  still  pray, 

That  the  glorious  time  we  soon  see, 
When  a  voice  like  a  trumpet  may  say, 

"  Neath  our  banner  all  men  are  now  free  !  " 
Etna,  (Me.)Nov.  18, 1861.        LIZZIE  H.  "WRITTEN. 


Prom  the  New  York  Independent. 

THE  WATOHEES, 

BY     JOHN     G.    WHITTIEB.. 

Beside  a  stricken  field  I  stood  ; 
On  the  torn  turf,  on  gras3,  on  wood, 
Rung  heavily  the  dew  of  blood. 

ic  tbeir  Jjtf*n~THcuStIs  lay  the  slain  ; 
-vith  pain, 
ful  rain. 

Two  angels,  each  with  drooping  head 
And  folded  wings  and  noiseless  tread, 
"Watched  by  that  valley  of  the  dead. 

The  one,  with  forehead  saintly  bland. 
And  lips  of  blessing,  not  command. 
Leaned,  weeping,  on  her  olive  wand. 
The  other's  brows  were  scarred  and  knit  ; 
His  restless  eyes  were  watch-fires  lit, 
His  hands  for  bat  tie -gauntlets  fit. 

"  How  long  ! " — I  knew  the  voice  of  Peace  : 
<(Ib  there  no  respite? — no  release? — 

"When  shall  the  hopeless  quarrel  cease  ? 
•'  Oh  Lord,  how  long  ! — One  human  soul 

Is  more  than  any  parchment  scroll, 

Or  any  flag  the  winds  unroll. 

*'  "What  price  was  Ellsworth 's,  yonng  and  brave  T 
How  weigh  the  gift  that  Lyon  gave  ? 
Or  count  the  cost  of  "Winthrop's  grave? 

■'  Oh  brother  !  if  thine  eye  can  see, 
Tell  how  and  when  the  end  shall  be; 
What  hope  remains  for  thee  or  me," 
Then  Freedom  sternly  said  :  "I  shun 
No  strife  nor  pang  beneath  the  sun, 
When  human  rights  arc  staked  and  won. 

"  I  knelt  with  Ziska's  hunted  flock  ; 
I  watched  in  Tonssaint's  cell  of  rock  : 
I  walked  with  Sidney  to  the  block. 

"  The  moor  of  Marston  felt  my  tread  ; 
Through  Jersey  snows  the  march  I  led  ; 
My  voice  Magenta's  charges  sped. 

"  But  now,  through  weary  day  and  night, 
I  watch  a  vague  and  aimless  fight 
For  leave  to  strike  one  blow  aright. 

"  On  either  side  my  foe  they  own  : 
One  guards  through  love  his  ghastly  throne, 
And  one  through  fear  to  reverence  grown. 

"  Why  wait  we  longer,  mocked,  betrayed, 
By  open  foes,  or  those  afraid 
To  speed  thy  coming  through  my  aid? 

*'  Why  watch  to  see  who  win  or  fall  ? — 
I  shake  tbo  dust  against  them  all  ; 
I  leave  them  to  their  senseless  brawl." 

"  Nay,"  Peace  implored  :  "  yet  longer  wait ; 
The  doom  is  near,  the  stake  is  great ; 
God  knoweth  if  it  be  too  late. 

"  Still  wait  and  watch  ;  the  way  prepare 
Where  I,  with  folded  wings  of  prayer. 
May  follow,  weaponless  and  bare," 

"  Too  late  ! "  the  stern,  sad  voiee  replied  ; 
*'  Too  late  ! "  its  mournful  echo  sighed  ; 
In  low  lament  the  answer  died. 

A  rustling  as  of  wings  in  flight, 

An  upward  gleam  of  lessening  white, 

So  passed  the  vision,  sound  and  sight. 

But  round  mo  like  a  silver  bell 
Hung  down  the  listening  sky  to  tell 
Of  holy  help,  a  sweet  voice  fell. 

"  Still  hope  and  trust,"  it  sang  :  "  the  rod 
Must  fail,  the  wine-press  must  be  trod  ; 
But  all  is  possible  with  God  !" 


NOVEMEEE. 

The  mellow  year  is  hastening  to  its  close  ; 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last ; 

Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows  ; 
The  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose, 

Oft  with  the  morn's  hoar  crystal  quaintly  glassed, 

Hangs,  a  pale  mourner  for  the  summer  past, 
And  makes  a  little  summer  where  it  grows. 

In  the  chill  sunbeam  of  the  faint,  brief  day, 
The  dusky  waters  shudder  as  they  shine  ; 

The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  straggling  way 
Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define  ; 

And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  ragged,  scant  array, 
Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine, 


I  have  just  hoard  of  the  death  of  our  dear  and  hon- 
ored friend,  JTbakOIS  Jackson.  It  'was  not  unex- 
pected, for  liis  physical  strength  had  long  been  failing. 
The  vital  forces  rallied  wonderfully,  from  time  to  time, 
a  constitution  naturally  strong  being  aided  by  the  tem- 
perate habits  of  his  life ;  but  the  friends  who  saw  him 
often  have  felt,  for  months  past,  that  he  would  not 
much  longer  remain  visibly  present  among  them. 
Yet,  though  the  thought  of  separation  had  long  been 
familiar,  the  tidings  oppressed  me  with  a  sense  of  be- 
reavement. 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  realized  that  I  was  bound  to  the 
early,  uncompromising  Abolitionists  in  bonds  stronger 
than  any  mere  natural  ties;  and  looking  round  upon 
what  still  remains  of  that  noble  and  faithful  band, I  say 
in  my  soul,  "  Behold  my  brethren  !  for  whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  I  said,  what 
remains  of  the  noble  band.  Alas!  though  I  believe 
the  departed  are  still  working  with  us,  I  cannot  feel 
otherwise  than  sad  io  see  how  rapidly  the  tried  and  true 
are  falling  around  me.  There  is  something  of  mel- 
ancholy in  the  reaping  of  grain,  though  we  know  full 
well  that  there  is  within  the  gathered  sheaves  the 
germs  of  future  life  and  harvests  yet  to  come. 

As  the  evening  shadows  lengthen  on  our  earthly  pil- 
grimage, separations  become  more  and  more  frequent. 
Every  circling  of  the  seasons,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  lias  left  vacant  the  places  of  some  whom  I  rev- 
erenced for  the  love  and  truth  made  manifest  in  their 
lives.  All  of  us  in  Boston  cherish  the  memory  of 
dear  Catherine  Sargent,  whose  unpretending  good- 
ness concealed  itself  in  "  life's  shadiest  coverts." 
Every  Saturday,  some  poor  widow  in  her  neighbor- 
hood received  a  joint  of  meat  for  a  comfortable  Sun- 
day's dinner';  her  fingers  were  always  busy  making 
garments  for  poor  invalids ;  her  purse  was  always 
ready  to 'help  the  fugitive  slave,  or  to  sustain  those 
who  were  pleading  for  him.  Almost  her  last  words 
were  directions  concerning  garments  for  the  poor, 
which  failing  strength  compelled  her  to  leave  unfin- 
ished. But  the  world  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  It 
was  imperfectly  known  even  to  the  few  friends 
whom  she  cherished  with  unwearied  kindness;  for 
her  spirit  was  at  home  in  the  Valley  of  Humility. 
She  would  have  disclaimed,  most  sincerely,  any  power 
of  penetration,  yet  few  detected  shams  so  easily,  and 
"what  within  was  good  and  true,  she  saw  it  with  her 
heart."  Her  natural  relations  with  the  world  brought 
her  into  frequent  communication  with  the  conservative 
and  the  worldly  wise ;  but  her  honest  soul  recognized 
the  presence  of  evil,  whatsoever  gloss  might  varnish 
its  surface,  and  no  fog  of  sophistry  could  obscure  her 
perception  of  plain,  simple  truths.  They  told  me 
that  after  death  her  aged  countenance  became  youth- 
ful, and  shone  with  a  heavenly  expression.  I,  who 
knew  her  intimately,  did  not  wonder  at  this  reflection 
of  angelic  radiance. 

Then  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  in  the  ripeness  ol 
his  years,  with  stores  of  intellectual  acquisition  gar- 
nered up  for  noble  and  beneficent  uses,  passed  sudden- 
ly away  from  us.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  was  always  true  to  the  cause  of  the  slave, 
which  he  aided  by  wise  counsels  and  liberal  dona- 
tions. His  private  relations  were  the  beau-ideal  of  love 
and  friendship.  He  was  always  sincere,  reliable,  for- 
giving and  affectionate.  The  bond  between  him  and 
Francis  Jackson  was  very  strong.  Their  intellectual 
paths  diverged  widely,  but  each  loved  and  honored 
perfect  uprightness  and  truth  in  the  other. 

Next,  the  large-hearted,  open-handed  Charles  F. 
Hovey  departed  from  us.  He  had  no  faith  in  much- 
tbat  is  believed_by  the.  theological  wofTd,"T)ut  he  w 
alwji^s-- striving  to  obey  those  great  principles  of  truth, 
justice  and  humanity,  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
Deity.  He  took  fatherly  interest  in  the  great  num. 
bers  of  people  he  employed.  If  a  poor  seamstress  was 
absent  from  her  accustomed  seat  on  account  of  illness, 
he  personally  administered  to  her  comfort,  and  or- 
dered her  wages  to  be  continued  till  she  was  able  to 
return  to  her  work.  He  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  to  have  his  domestics  at  the  same  table  with  him. 
Had  Christianity  been  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
twelve  fishermen,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
member  of  the  community.  As  it  was,  he  judged 
ecclesiastical  shams  somewhat  severely,  while  he  wor- 
shipped God  in  the  form  of  love  to  his  neighbor,  and 
especially  recognized  as  such  those  who  had  "fallen 
among  thieves."  In  his  reverence  for  principles,  he 
was  more  religious  than  he  knew  of. 

Then  the  mighty  spirit  of  Theodore  Parker 
dropped  the  earthly  garment,  which  perpetual  ener- 
getic use  had  worn  out  before  its  time.  He  wielded 
the  hammer  of  Thor  in  our  moral  battle,  while  his 
great  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  every  little  child 

Then  was  parted  from  our  side  that  lovely  and  he 
loved  companion,  Eliza  Lee  Follen.  At  the  very 
outset  of  our  great  struggle  with  despotism,  she  stood 
bravely  by  the  side  of  her  noble  husband,  and  both 
laid  unreservedly  upon  the  altar  of  our  unpopular 
cause  all  their  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  all  the 
sympathies  of  their  great  warm  hearts.  Allied  by 
birth  to  wealth  and  conservatism,  she  kept  alive  he 
natural  affections,  without  losing  a  ray  of  her  spiritual 
life.  To  her  latest  hour,  she  remained  steadfast  and 
earnest  in  her  advocacy  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause. 
Amid  the  raging  of  mobs  and  the  cold  scorn  of  world- 
lings, she  was  always  cheerful  and  strong,  full  of  faith 
that  right  must  prevail,  and  that  it  was  a  blessed  pri- 
vilege to  work  and  suffer  for  that  result.  Always  and 
everywhere  she  was  "fervent  in  spirit,  and 
and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord."  That 
soft  white  hair,  and  those  large  blue  eyes,  that  looked 
out  upon  the  world  so  honestly  and  lovingly,  are  be 
fore  me  now.  It  is  a  lovely  vision  ;  like  an  angel'f 
face,  surrounded  by  fleecy  clouds. 

Her  dearly  beloved  sister,  Susan  Cabot,  through 
all  the  long  years,  was  her  faithful  helper  in  all  good 
words  and  works.  To  her  skilful  fingers  we  owed 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  tasteful  articles  sold 
at  our  Fairs,  and  her  natural  vein  of  facetiousnes. 
livened  us  all,  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  wearii 
hours.  By  an  argument  clothed  in  a  pun,  she 
overcame  my  extreme  reluctance  to  have  my  likeness 
engraved  among  a  circle  of  Anti-Slavery  women. 
She  summed  up  the  matter  in  her  witty  way,  by  say- 
ing, "  When  a  righteous  cause  is  unpopular,  it  is  a 
duty  to  give  your  countenance  to  it."  Truly,  these 
excellent  and  highly  endowed  sisters  were  "  lovely  in 
their  lives,"  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  "in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  divided."  She  dreaded  the  first 
anniversary  of  Mrs.  Follen's  departure,  and  said  she 
wished  she  could  sleep  through  it.  Before  the  day 
arrived,  Death,  the  beneficent  "brother  of  Sleep," 
laid  his  hand  gently  upon  her  eyelids,  and  she  awoke 
no  more  to  a  sense  of  earthly  sorrows. 

I  forget  when  we  missed  Mrs.  Remond  from  the 
band  of  the  faithful;  but  well  do  I  remember  her  in- 
telligent remarks,  her  lady-like  deportment,  and  that 
handsome  brown  face  with  its  lustrous  dark  eyes. 

Lately,  news  reaches  us  that  we  have  lost  Na- 
than Winslow,  the  unwavering  friend  of  our  princi- 
ciples,  and  a  munificent  patron  in  our  early  days, 
when  liberal  donations  were  scarce. 

More  recently  still,  a  dear  young  spirit  has  crossed 
the  dark  river.  Lucia  Weston,  whose  image  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  memory,  in  its  youthful  beauty, 
fresh  as  a  rose  in  June.  She  was  one  of  a  pleasant 
band  of  talented  and  devoted  sisters,  who  simul- 
taneously laid  upon  the  altar  of  universal  freedom 
their  rare  endowments,  moral  and  mental.  To  a  cold 
taken  in  working  for  our  Fairs  she  probably  owed  the 
disease  which  terminated  her  mortal  life.  Very  pleas- 
antand  dear  was  she  to  ub  all ;  ever  to  be  remembered 
and  blessed  as  a  fragrant  flower  blooming  on  the  rug- 
ged and  toilsome  pathway  of  reform. 

And  now  there  is  hidden  from  our  sight  the  counte- 
nance of  Francis  Jackson,  on  which  sturdy  honesty 
and  practical  good  sense  were  so  plainly  written,  that. 


no  passer  by  could  mistake  the  inscription.     When 
Boston  "  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,"  in  de- 
fence of  King  Cotton,  mobbed  a  meeting  of  Anti-Sla- 
very women,  in  1886,  the  manly  soul  of  Mr.  Jackson 
was  roused  to  outspoken  indignation.     In  a  memora- 
ble letter,  he  invited  the  persecuted  friends  of  an  un- 
popular cause  to  hold  their  meetings  in  his  house,  if 
the  enlightened  city  of  Boston  could  furnish  them 
with  no  more  convenient  place  of  gathering.     Some 
people  reminded  him  that  the  same  spirit  which  hurl- 
ed  brickbats   at  women  was  capable   of  demolishing 
his  dwelling.     He  replied,  "  I  shall  place  no  value  ou 
my  house,  if  free  speech  cannot  be  uttered  there." 
From  that  period  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  was  the 
indefatigable  and  generous  friend  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
reform,  and  of  others  kindred  with  it.'    It  would  not 
be  easy  to  number  the  fugitive  slaves  he  helped  with 
his  money  and  his  counsel ;  and  every  friend  of  the 
slave  found  a  welcome  in  his  hospitable  mansion.     He 
ore  thoroughly  a  democrat  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.     Of  course,  I  do  not  call  him   so  in  the  party 
sense  of  that  term.     The  words  Christian  and  Demo- 
crat have  both  been  applied  to  such  base  purposes,  that 
they  have  "become  "  damaged  phraseology,"  as  Theo- 
dore Parker  was  wont  to  say.    But  democrat,  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  term,  he  was,  most    thoroughly. 
He  was  instinctively  a  friend  and  brother  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  reference   to  nation  or  complexion.     By 
an  ungenteel  occupation,  he  had  industriously  worked 
his   way    upward  in  the  social  scale.    He   became 
wealthy,  and  influential  men  trusted  him  greatly,  on 
account  of  his  sterling  good  sense  and  strict  integrity. 
His  brother  William  became  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  bore  himself  bravely  and  honestly  in  the  midst  of 
that  truckling,  compromising  body.     Prosperity  and 
honors  never  excited  in  Francis  Jackson  a  thought  .of 
cealing  that  he  and  his  family  had  been  working- 
men.     He  never  obtruded  it  ostentatiously,  as  some 
people  do,  in  proof  of  their  own  wonderful  capabili- 
ties.    He  alluded  to  it,  if  the  conversation  naturally 
suggested  it,  or  he  forgot  it,  just  as  it  happened.     To 
him  it  was  simply  a  fact  of  no  importance.     The  man- 
ner in  which  he  habitually  ignored  mere  artificial 
distinction  would  have  seemed  very  absurd  and  undig- 
nified to  self-conscious  worldlings.     I  once  met  at  bis 
house  an  English  traveller  of  considerable  pretension. 
who  was  very  desirous  to  have  it  known  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  Lord  Brougham.     His  conversations 
with  that  distinguished  personage   were  aired  upon 
every  occasion  for  the  benefit  of  listeners,  and  there 
was  always  a   superabundant  sprinkling  of  his  title. 
"I  said  to  his  lordship,  my  lord,  when  I  last  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  your  lordship,  your  lordship   was 
pleased  to  remark,"  &c.     It  chanced  that  this  lord- 
worshipper  bad  been  riding  in  the  dust,  and  upon  en- 
tering the  house,  he  asked  for  water  to  wash.     The 
domestic  went  up   stairs  to   see  that  water  and  fresh 
towels  were  in  readiness.     Whether  Mr.  Jackson  was 
aware  of  her  mission,  I  never  knew.     Probably  he 
was  not.     There  was  in  the  kitchen  a  sink  used  solely 
for  personal  bathing,  and  a  clean,   coarse  roller  was 
suspended  above  it.     When  the  domestic  returned  to 
escort    the  gentleman  to  his  room,  she  found    him 
wiping  his  hands  on  the  kitchen  roller.    What  the 
English  traveller   might  say   to   "  my   lord "    about 
American  customs,  when  he  next  "  had  the  honor  of 
conversing  with  his  lordship,"  never  occurred  to  Mr. 
Jackson's  mind,  neither  did  he  care  to  have  him  know 
that  there   was  plenty  of  fine  damask  towels  in  his 
house.     He  forgot  all  about  it,  just  as  he  might  have 
forgotten  if  his  guest  had  been  a  dusty  fugitive  slave. 
Ah!  the  honest,  great  soul!  so  strong  in  simplicity 
and  truth  !     How  I  love  and  reverence  his  memory  1 

I  saw  him  several  times,  during  the  months  pre- 
ceding his  departure  from  this  world.  I  always  found 
him  calm  and  collected,  willing,  nay  desirous  to  go. 
When  I  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  recover,  he 
replied,  "You  ought  not  to  wish  it.  Why  should  I 
outlive  my  usefulness?  My  work  here  is  done.  Ellis 
Gray  Loring,  my  brother  William,  Charles  Hovey, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  a  host  of  other  faithful  friends 
are  waiting  for  me  on  the  other  side.  I  don't  want  to 
keep  them  waiting."  When  I  said  that  the  effects  of 
his  labors  would  remain  long  after  he  had  left  the 
world,  he  replied,  "I  hope  so.  As  I  sit  here  in  my 
chamber,  unable  to  move  about,  I  have  abundant  time 
for  reflection.  The  years  of  my  life  pass  in  review 
before  me.  I  find  much  that  I  could  mend  with  the 
light  I  now  have,  and  some  things  I  am  ashamed  of. 
Why,  in  my  youth,  I  spent  a  deal  of  time  and  money 
in  militia  trainings  !  What  foolish  business  that  was ! 
What  I  fall  back  upon  as  my  greatest  consolation,  in 
these  hours  of  retrospection,  is  what  I  have  done  for 
the  slaves;  and  what  I  am  most  thankful  for  in  my 
pilgrimage  is  the  friendships  I  have  formed  with  abo- 
litionists. They  have  increased  my  respect  for  hu- 
man nature,  and  intercourse  with  them  has  made  my 
soul  larger  and  freer."  When  I  saw  him  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  he  raised  his  pale,  emaciated  face, 
and  looked  at  me  earnestly,  as  he  asked,  "Do  you  be- 
lieve this  dreadful  war  will  end  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves?"  When  I  told  him  that  I  did  think  so, 
he  answered,  "  I  hope  so ;  for  I  love  my  country,  and 
no  otherwise  can  it  be  saved."  Freighted  with  that 
sublime  hope,  the  soul  of  the  just  man  went  to  his 
home  above. 

During  the  interval  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  lost 
many  efficient  helpers,  who  never  belonged  to  our 
Society,  but  were  always  ready  to  give  us  sympathy 
and  aid.  To  allude  to  them  all  would  fill  columns. 
Among  those  to  whom  I  was  personally  attached,  I 
most  frequently  remember  Miss  Mary  Osgood,  of 
Medford.  She  was  well  known  as  a  lady  of  great 
learning,  singularly  racy  conversation,  and  marked  in- 
dividuality of  character.  It  was  exciting  to  come  in 
contact  with  her  immediately  after  some  fresh  compro- 
mise of  principle  by  politicians.  On  such  occasions, 
she  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our 
poets : — 

"Keep  back  no  syllabic  of  fire  ! 
Plunge  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speech  ! " 

Her  great  contempt  of  insincerity,  and  shams  of  all 
sorts,  produced  a  degree  of  bluntness,  which  to 
strangers  seemed  like  roughness;  hut  within  the  ap- 
parently hard  shell  there  was  a  very  soft  kernel.  She 
sympathized  with  suffering  as  earnestly  as  she  battled 
with  wrong.  Religion,  education,  reform,  all  agencies 
that  help  on  the  progress  of  the  human  race  received 
from  her  most  liberal  and  efficient  aid  ;-  and  when  she 
died,,  all  the  poor  in  the  town  mourned  for  her,  as  for 
a  sister. 

Among  these  memories,  I  cannot  pass  by  Mrs.  Abby 
B.  Francis,  wife  of  Dr.  Francis,  of  Cambridge, 
whose  name  and  influence  were  freely  used  in  our 
cause.  Physical  debility  and  suffering  crippled  her 
energies  for  years,  but  she  was  always  ready  to  use  alt 
the  strength  she  had  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  She  died  when  the  lurid  signs  of  civil 
war  first  began  to  appear  on  the  political  horizon. 
Her  last  intelligible  words  to  the  devoted  daughter, 
who  was  watching  over  her,  were,  "  Oh,  Abby,  what 
«j(7/  become  of  the  poor  slaves  1 " 

Can  a  cause  that  lies  so  deep  in  thinking  minds  and 
feeling  hearts  fail  of  its  accomplishment?  Assuredly 
To  doubt  its  triumph  would  be  to  doubt  that  a 
just  God  rules  over  human  affairs.  The  New  York 
Herald  exults  over  the  fact,  that  the  Garrisonian  Abo- 
litionists are  growing  old  and  dying  off.  It  apparently 
comforts  itself  with  the  idea  that  the  pestilent  heresy 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  will  pass  away 
with  them.  Such  a  hope  is  unphilosophical  and  de- 
lusive. Those  who  work  for  conscience  sake  never 
ork  in  vain.  Scattered  Beeds  of  truth  are  never 
wasted.  After  the  twelve  apostles  were  persecuted 
unto  death,  the  doctrines  they  preached  became  the 
religion  of  nations;  and  from  the  ashes  of  Huss  and 
Wjekliffe  rose  an  army  of  Puritans,  to  whom  Eng- 
land is  mainly  indebted  for  her  civil  anil  religious 
freedom.  L.  MAUIA  CHILD, 


SJT1*  To  this  list  of  departed  worthies,  who  have 
been  taken  from  active  labor  in  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed within  the  period  designated  by  Mrs.  Child, 
and  in  this  part  of  the  country,  may  be  added  the 
names  of  Sarah  11.  EYELID  and  EfliriHaHAM  U  (,'a- 
KOS  of  Worcester,  ami  Samuki.  I'nii.uuiCK. 


DOINGS   IN  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

The  correspondent  at  Port  Royal  of  the  Times 
thus  reports  progress  on  the  contraband  question  : — 

"  The  battle  of  Port  Royal  was  terminated  at 
about  3  o'clock  on  Thursday  last;  on  Saturday,  at 
the  same  hour,  I  saw  eighty  fugitive  slaves,  contra- 
band of  war,  who  had  escaped  from  their  masters, 
and  hurried  within  the  Union  lines.  This  was  on 
the  southern  headland  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  north- 
ern side  there  are  half  as  many  more.  They  report 
that  the  rest  are  coming.  They  declare  that,  since 
last  March,  they  have  been  waiting  and  watching  for 
the  Yankees.  And  this  is  in  South  Carolina — this 
is  where  the  blacks  are  so  contented,  where  they 
were  so  attached  to  their  masters,  where  we  were 
defied  to  seduce  them  away.  No  attempt  has  been 
made,  or  will  be  made,  to  entice  them,  much  less  to 
excite  an  insurrection,  but.  those  who  come  in  will 
be  welcomed,  will  be  clad  and  fed,  and  set  to  work 
for  the  National  cause.  I  talked  for  an  hour  with 
various  of  them.  They  were  all  men  or  boys — of 
every  age — -some  had  been  house  servants,  some  field 
hands,  some  were  stupid  and.  stolid  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  but  they  had  very  definite  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  Yankees.  Through  their  jargon,  at  first 
nearly  unintelligible,  I  was  able  at  last  to  get  at 
■those  ideas.  They  saw  my  difficulty  in  apprehend- 
ing them,  and  said  they  could  not  talk  plain,  but  it 
was  all  "  here,"  pointing  to  their  breasts.  They  said 
they  believed  the  Yankees  to  be  friends;  that  they 
came  in  to  work,  to  do  whatever  they  were  bidden ; 
they  had  expected  us,  but  not  dared  to  speak  of  it 
to  their  masters ;  they  had  seen  the  fight  from  up  the 
river,  and  hurried  down  as  soon  as  it  was  over. 
They  all  report  that  since,  last  March  they  have  been 
waiting  for  us;  they  all  declare  that  so  far  as  they 
know,  all  the  blacks  are  anxiously  waiting  for  us 
their  only  uneasiness  was  on  account  of  the  wives 
and  children  they  had  left  behind,  but  when  told 
they  should  see  these  again,  their  fears  were  at  once 
allayed.  So  here  is  a  mighty  engine  put  into  our 
bands,  one  that  may  well  be  used  to  weaken  the 
enemy.  A  careful,  merciful  use  of  it  may  prove  to 
the  rebels  a  warning  at  once,  and  a  rebuke.  If 
traitors  are  deprived  of  their  property,  and  all  loyal 
men  indemnified,  and  no  outrages  permitted,  a  lesson 
of  the  real  intention  of  the  North  may  be  taught, 
and  a  significant  indication  of  its  fearful  power  be 
afforded." 

A  little  later,  the  same  correspondent  adds  : — 

"  This  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  blacks,  and 
of  the  attempt  of  the  South  Carolinians  to  compel 
them  to  accompany  their  masters  [by  shooting  them], 
has  been  confirmed  in  various  quarters,  and  tallies 
exaclly  with  what  I  was  told  yesterday  by  some  ne- 
groes whom  I  saw  at  Seabrook,  a  hamlet  about  six 
miles  from  Hilton  Head.  At  that  place,  some  two 
hundred  negroes  had  gathered  during  the  day,  and 
continued  to  come  in  until  long  after  I  had  left  at 
nightfall.  They  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  of  all  ages.  All  reported  the  same  story,  and 
told  it  without  any  apparent  concert.  They  came 
from  across  Skull  Creek,  which  divides  Hilton  Island 
from  the  main  land ;.  many  were  from  the  Pinckney 
estate,  but  they  came  from  several  plantations,  and 
agreed  that  their  masters  had  endeavored  to  take 
them  along  in  the  flight  that  seems  to  be  general  in 
the  whole  neighborhood.  The  negroes,  however,  as- 
sured me  that  they  refused  to  fly,  and  in  several  in- 
stances the  white  men  shot  at  them.  1  heard  of  two 
blacks  who  were  wounded.  The  rest  were  indig- 
nant; they  declared  that  all  would  come  in  to  the 
National  forces  who  could  get  away;  and  that  none 
would  accompany  their  masters  unless  absolutely 
forced.  They  manifested  the  greatest  elation  at 
their  escape,  and  like  those  whom  I  first  questioned, 
the  day  after  the  fight,  declared  that  the  whole  black 
population  had  long  expected  the  coming  of  the  Y 
kees,  and  were  everywhere  anxious  to  hurry  to  our 
lines.  There  was  a  jubilee  last  night  in  the  negro 
quarters  at  Seabrook,  dancing  and  singing  around 
fires  that  they  built,  and  inside  of  the  captured  Fort 
Walker  a  religious  meeting  was  held,  and  thanks 
offered  to  God  for  their  deliverance.  A  hundred  or 
more  are  already  at  work  landing  the  cargoes  of  the 
vessels,  or  assisting  in  whatever  labors  are  assigned 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  negro  ques- 
tion is  destined  immediately  to  assume,  in  this  quar- 
ter proportions  and  aspects  utterly  unlike  any  that 
it  has  presented  elsewhere.  The  blacks  throughout 
the  State  will  desert  their  masters  wherever 
army  appears,  and  if  those  masters  are  so  insan 
to  attempt  coercion,  results  appalling  to  contemplate 
must  ensue.  No  shadow  of  inducement  has  thus  far 
been  held  out  to  the  slaves  by  the  National  forces. 
They  have  come  to  us  without  any  invitation ;  they 
express  a  willingness  to  work ;  they  have  already 
given  valuable  information,  acted  as  guides,  and 
the  labors  to  which  they  are  put  will  prove  of  pro- 
digious assistance.  But  the  utter  and  speedy  anni- 
hilation of  slavery  in  South  Carolina  seems  as  cer- 
tain as  that  these  infatuated  Secessionists  continue 
to  hold  out  against  our  arms." 

But  the  Herald  ("  Saul  also  among  the  pTopbets  ") 
outdoes  all  other  "incendiary "  journals  in  the 
premises.  Here  is  an  extract  from  its  correspon- 
dent's letter,  dated  Hilton  Head,  Nov.  14th  : 

"  Contraband  slaves  still  flock  into  the  camps,  and 
'  at  once  find  profitable  employment,  and  plenty  to 
eat  from  Uncle  Sam's  representatives.  It  is  highly 
amusing  to  sec  these  poor  creatures,  after  their  day's 
work,  give  expressions  of  their  exuberant  spirits  at 
the  change  in  their  condition  from  that  of  the  animal 
to  that  of  the  human  being.  At  night  groups  of  them 
gather  together;  they  dance,  sing,  and  otherwise  en- 
joy themselves,  and  seem  grateful  to  our  troops  for 
their  unexpected  delivery  from  the  hands  of  their  ty- 
rant masters." 

Is  not  this  atrocious  ?  "What  can  the  Herald  mean 
by  "  agitating  the  nigger  question,"  in  such  a  reck- 
less, dangerous  manner  I  Has  it  not  a  thousand 
times  assured  its  readers  that  those  "  tyrant  masters  " 
were  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  whom  every  slave 
loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  whom  he  could  by 
no  lure  be  induced  to  abandon  ?  Yet  here  it  talks 
of  their  change  "  from  the  condition  of  the  animal 
to  that  of  the  human  being,"  and  represents  them 
as  over-joyed  at  the  transmutation  !  Can  such 
cendlary  "  babble  be  tolerated  ?  Should  not  the  old 
sinner  of  the  Herald  have  a  snug  berth  in  that  Fort 
Lafayette  to  which  lie  is  so  eager  to  hurry  all  who 
favor  abolition  ?— -New  York  Tribune. 


THE  CONTRABANDS  AT  BEAUFORT. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  in  the  letter  of  its  cor 
respondent  on  the  Great  Naval  Expedition,  has  the 
following  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  negroes 
about  Beaufort 

*  *  *  Early  in  the  morning  after  the  victory, 
the  plantation  negroes  began  to  come  into  camp, 
and  with  the  genuine  African  instinct  for  trade, 
each  had  provided  himself  with  a  turkey,  a  shoulder 
of  bacon,  or  two  shoulders,  and  a  brace  of  hams  in 
the  shape  of  a  struggling  porker,  which  he  bore 
kicking  and  squealing  under  his  arm.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  see  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  fellows 
would  cling  to  their  prize,  even  while  waiting  to  be 
questioned  under  guard  of  a  file  of  soldiers.  The 
instant  one  was  spoken  to,  the  bit  of  wide-awake  or 
the  rimless  crown  of  straw  which  did  duty  as  a  hat 
would  be  jerked  off  with  characteristic  obsequious- 
ness, the  negro  stand  scraping  and  bowing,  answer- 
ing meanwhile  his  catechism,  as  well  as  he  could 
with  the  noisy  and  struggling  beast  distracting  his 
attention. 

Several  who  came  in  brought  wagons  loaded  with 
knapsacks  and  other  accoutrements,  which  they  had 
picked  up  on  the  way.  All  seemed  ready  to  work ; 
and  those  who  were  fortunate  to  have  possessed 
themselves  of  some  stray  horse  or  a  pair  of  planta- 
tion mules  found  abundant  occupation. 

As  our  troops  were  at  first  too  busy  in  making 
good  their  position  to  attend  to  anything  else,  and 
the  Quartermasters  had  already  more  upon  their 
hands  than  fchey  could  attend  to,  the  negroes  who 
appeared  were  not  encouraged  to  remain,  but:  at 
onee  sent  back,  on  one  pretence  and  another,  to 
take  care  of  themselves-  But  by  the  morning  of 
the  second  day,  fifty  were  already  gathered al  head- 
quarters, and  signs  of  a  much  greater  influx  were 
abundant. 

Those  who  remained  were  put.  under   the  ell  irge 

of  Ciipt.  Goodrich,  the  Quartermaster  of  General 

Wright's  brigade,  who  saw  that  (heir  wants  were 
well  attended  to,  giving  up  an  old  building  to  their 
accommodation. 

Our  troops  were  accompanied  in  their  first  recon- 
naissance into  the  island  by  Dr.  J.  J,  Craven,  the 

efficient  surgeon  of  the  third   brigade,  who  reports 

the  negroes  on  the  plantations  further  inland  as  al- 
most wild  with  delight  at  the  advent,  of  out  troops 

anil    the    hasty  High],    of  their    masters,    which    they 

descr  bed  with  the.  utmost  gusto. 
»  0  Lord  1  ma: 


said  .me,  "  we're    so    glad    to  |  have  staid. 


you.  "Wc.'se  prayed  and  prayed  the  good  Lord 
that  he  would  send  yer  Yankees,  and  wc  knowed 
you'se  was  coming." 

How  could  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Craven. 
"You  can't  read  the  papers;  how  did  you  get  the 
news  ?  " 

No,  massa,  we'se  can't  read,  but  we'sc  can  lts- 
Masaa  and  missus  used  to  read,  and  some- 
times they's  would  read  loud,  and  then  we  would 
listen  so,  [making  an  expressive  gesture,  indicative 
of  close  attention  at  a  key-hole.]  When  I'se  get  a 
chance,  l'se  would  list'n,  arid  Jim  him  would  list'n ; 
and  we  put  the  bitsn  together,  and  we  knew'd  the 
Yankees  were  coming.     Bless  the  Lord,  massa." 

Another  stout  fellow'  asserted  that  the  good  Lord 
had  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  "Yankee," 
who  assured  him  that  his  hour  of  deliverance  was  at 
hand. 

The  poor,  trusting  creatures  never  seemed  to 
question  that  a  war  which  they  had  heard  was  all 
about  them,  must  mean  their  deliverance  from  a 
bondage  with  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  in  love  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their 
fleeing  masters. 

A  driver's  whip  which  was  picked  up,  and  which 
the  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post  now  has  in 
his  possession,  was  shown  one  of  them,  and  he  was 
asked  if  he  knew  what  it  was. 

"Golly,  massa!"  said  the  negro,  with  a  suspi- 
cious, sidelong  look  at  the  familiar  whip  he  saw 
raised  aloft,  "  Guess  dis  nigger  knows  what  dat  den?, 
is,"  and  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  use  to  which  it 
was  applied. 

"When  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  negro 
statements  in  regard  to  numbers,  one  of  them  an- 
swered : — 

"  We  can't  read,  but  we  can  count," 
"  How  did  you  learn  to  count  ?  " 
"  Picking  cotton,  massa.     We'se  all  got  to  count 
when  we  pick  cotton,  massa." 

There  seems  to  be  abundant  work  for  them  to  do 

in  picking  cotton  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  which  our 

troops  have  occupied,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  ser- 

"ces  will  be  in  some  way  turned  to  account  for  this 

purpose. 

Acres  of  it,  already  white  for  the  harvest,  were 
found  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Fort  Walker,  and 
will  be  lost  unless  speedily  attended  to. 

Several  buildings  filled  with  unginncd  cotton  were 
also  found  further  back  toward  Skull  Creek,  and  on 
the  islands  beyond  that  stream  similar  deposits  could 
be  seen.  A  heavy  smoke  which  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  negroes  reported  to  come  from  a  lot  of 
cotton  which  had  been  fired  by  the  retreating  rebels. 

A  French  traveller,  formerly  attached  to  the  Cri- 
mean army,  happening  to  be  on  one  of  the  vessels 
which  captured  Port  Royal,  writes  to  one  of  his 
friends  in  New  York  city  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken  : — 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  let  me  say  a  word  of  that 
burning  question  of  slavery,  which,  happily  for  the 
fame  of  our  common  country,  and  for  the  interests 
of  the  French  planters  themselves,  we  disposed  of 
thirteen  years  ago.  I  say  happily  for  the  French 
planters,  for  I  was  six  months  ago  in  one  of  the 
emancipated  colonies,  and  I  could  ascertain  with  my 
own  eyes  that  she  produces  now  three  times  as  much 
sugar  as  before  the  emancipation.  Excuse  me  if  I 
refer  to  that  event,  but  I  cannot  forbear  thinking 
that  if  the  rich  soil  which  I  tread  was  cultivated  by- 
free  hands,  it  would  in  a  few  years,  like  the  French 
colonies,  yield  three  times  as  much  as  it  does  now, 
The  negroes  who  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  meet  their  liberators,  and  who  are.  now  surround- 
ing the  staff  of  General  Sherman,  have  as  intellec- 
tual an  appearance  as  any  French  negro  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. - 1  have  just  talked  to  a  French  creole 
from  Louisiana,  who  goes  as  a  body  servant  to  New 
Orleans  every  year  with  his  master.  He  had 
basket  of  oranges  under  one  of  his  arms,  and 
dozen  of  unfeathered  chickens  on  the  other,  which 
he  wanted  me  to  buy.  Seeing  that  I  was  talking 
French  to  one  of  the  officers,  he  understood  me  in 
that  language,  that  is  to  say  in  creole,  a  kind  of 
brogue  with  which  my  numerous  travels  have  made 
me  familiar.  You  cannot  imagine  how  interested  I 
was  with  his  conversation.  There  was  such  a  feel 
ing  of  gratitude  in  his  whole  countenance,  such  a 
contentment  beaming  in  his  eyes,  that  notwith- 
standing the  warmness  of  his  nature  and  the  simplic- 
ity of  his  language,  I  could  not  help  being  moved  to 
tears.  He  said  to  me  that  every  negro  in  the  South 
turned  every  day  his  eyes  towards  the  horizon  to  see 
whether  he  could  not  discover  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  looming  in  the  distance,  and  the  Yankees 
coming  to  deliver  them.  Every  negro,  male  or  fe- 
male, is  conscious  of  the  struggle  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  and  relies  upon  its 
results  for  the  recovery  of  his  freedom.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Port  Royal,  for  instance,  was  know  by  them 
as  well  as  by  Jeff.  Davis  himself;  and  though  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  they  knew  by  the  con- 
versation the  rebels  had  between  themselves,  per- 
haps through  other  channels  unknown  to  me,  the 
place  of  landing  of  the  expedition,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  name  of  the  officer  who  commanded  it, 
It  seemed,  however,  that  they  have  not  a  very  exact 
idea  of  time,  for  when  I  asked  the  creole  negro  how 
long  he  had  been  waiting  for  Commodore  Dupont's 
arrival,  he  told  me  he  thought  he  would  have  come 
six  months  ago,  in  July  last..  Though  perfectly  ig- 
norant of  the  material  means  of  action  of  the  blacks 
of  the  South,  I  think  that  there  is  in  them  a  hidden 
force  calculated  to  display  itself  sooner  or  later, 
which,  if  the  American  government  chose  to  use 
now,  would  undoubtedly  transform  itself  into 
mighty  instrument  of  war." 

The  negroes  have  somehow  got  the  idea  that  they 
are  advancing  their  own  cause  by  keeping  quiet ! 
They  know,  most  of  them,  all  that  is  going  on,  and 
what  it  is  for.  They  believe  it  is  for  their  freedom. 
News  travels  very  fast  with  them.  They  usually 
know  of  an  event  that  has  taken  place  sooner  than 
the  whites.  They  are  wide  awake  nights  !  They  are 
very  still  and  quiet,  and  sleepy  in  the  day,  manifest- 
ing no  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  but  at  night  they 
are  on  the  alert  for  news.  There  is  one  negro  in 
that  vicinity — I  have  his  name,  but  for  his  sake  I 
shall  lisp  it  to  no  one — who,  for  his  natural  intelli- 
gence, shrewdness  and  activity,  is  of  great  value. 
His  master  was  offered  a  very  large  sum  for  him  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out.  He  has  great  influence 
over  the  slaves,  who  have  unbounded  confidence  in 
him.  My  informant  had  a  conversation  with  him 
not  many  days  ago.  It  was  relative  to  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  negroes: 

"I  tell  'em,"  said  the  negro,  "that  they  must  be 
quiet.  I  says  to  'em,  keep  yer  eyes  wide  open,  and 
pray  for  the  good  time  comin'."  And  then,  s  ai  my 
informant,  the  man  with  true  eloquence — feeling 
every  word  he  uttered — exclaimed  : 

"  I  tells  'em  that  if  the  Souf  whips,  it's  all  night 
wid  yer  :  but  if  the  Norf  whips,  it  is  all  day  wid  yer ! " 

"Do  they  believe  that?" 

"  Yes,  Massa,  all  believe  it.  The.  black  men  are 
all  wid  yer,  only  some  of  'em  isn't  bery  well  informed, 
but  they  will  all  be  wid  yer.  Massa  thinks  they 
isn't  wid  yer,  but  they  is." 

So,  und'er  the  all-controlling  hand  of  Providence, 
this  slave  bides  his  own  time  of  deliverance,  and 
counsels  his  fellow  suffering  bondmen,  looking  and 
longing  for  the  hour,  to  be  quiet — to  wait  with  pa- 
tience. It  is  the.  burden  ol  many  a  poor  negro's 
prayer  that  the  North  may  conquer.  There  may  be 
those  who  will  look  with  indifference  upon  this  narra- 
tive, or  perhaps  treat  it  with  contempt,  but  to  me  it 
is  one  of  thesublimcst  of  pictures.     Counselling  t  hem 

be  quiet — to  wait  I — Corr.  of  Boston  Journal. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Port 
Royal  will  show  what  the  contrabands  think  of  the 
Union  demonstration  on  South  Carolina: — 

"  From  the  statement  of  one  negro,  the  Southern- 
ers tried  to  make  them  believe  that  we  would  kill 
them  all.  But  'Mars,'  one  of  the  contrabands, said, 
Nigger  don't  believe  'em.      l'se   contraband  ;    lots  of 

niggers  comin*.'  The  slaves  swim  the  riversto  come 
to  us.  Another  contraband  said,  '  I'se  run  when  de 
shot.  cum.  but  I'se  come  back  now.'  1  asked  another 
if  In'  did  mil  want,  to  go  back  to  Ins  master  where 
his  wife  was?  '  No  sail ! '  said  he,  'l'se  free  BOW.' 
We  are  now  (11th)  encamped  on  (Jen.  Drayton's 
plantation.      lie    has   about    '-'Oil   negroes,  large  and 

small,  so  I  am  told  by  a  patriarchal   negro  of  so 

years,  who  makes  one   of  the  number.      1  asked  liim 

hat  they  said  about    us.      Well,  said    he:   '  Dry  tell 

<   de  Yankees   kill   wc ;  den    dey  say   de    Yankees 

sell  we,  but  for  my  part  1  don  eare  if  dey  ilid.kase  I 

ole.   and   don'l  make  much  differ   now;  tie   ole    man 

gib  he  as  much  as  water.     1  hah  aeb- 
hlren,  but  de  ole  man  got  none  now  ; 
II     sill  all  my  fine  bovs  and  gals      ill 
my  children   like   sheep.'     I    asked   if  they  believed 

we  would  sell  or  kill  i  hem ;  he  promptrj  answered 

No;  that  if  (he  negrO&B  believed   it.  they  would  not 


"  The  negroes  are  told  the  same  thing  on  the  main 
land,  but,  still  they  hide  in  the  woods,  and  run  to  us. 

"  It  seems  that  the  valiant  South  Carolinians  have 

terrible  scare  on  them.  Thirty  miles  from  here, 
away  on  the  main  land,  we  hear  of  their  running  off, 
telling  their  negroes  to  hide  in  the  bush  until  they 
come  back,  for  fear  that  the  Yankees  may  kill  them  ; 
but  the  negroes,  by  tens,  by  twenties,  and  by  hun- 
dreds, run  off  to  us. 

"  I  ask  many  of  them  how  they  like  to  be  free ; 
this  few  of  them  fully  understand;  they  say  they 
like,  us,  and  are  glad  we  came,  '  bekase,'  said  one, 
'  now  we  get  our  own  tune.'  This  is  the  language 
of  most.  Low  as  the  idea  seems,  still  it  is  a  primary 
step,  and  one  of  no  small  importance.  And  they 
seem  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  their  days  and 
nights  and  labor  are  their  own  ;  the  products  of  their 
toil  belong  to  themselves.  'And  now,'  said, an  old 
woman,  '  Ole  Massa  sell  no  more  my  children  ;  dey 
all  'longs  to  me.' 

"  Some  of  the  fruits  of  our  victory  are  3,500  ne- 
groes on  this  island  in  our  possession,  transformed 
by  a  rebellion  and  a  victory  from  slaves  into  free- 
men, free  to  do  and  own  themselves;  others  are 
flocking  to  us  to  join  the  army  of  freemen." 

The  negroes  at  Port  Royal  were  giving  new  evi- 
dences every  day  of  a  decided  change  in  heart,  as 
well  as  improvement  in  their  condition.  One  of 
them  who  came  alongside  of  the  Baltic  was  dressed 
in  a  superfine  suit,  which,  he  said,  formerly  "  'longed 
to  massa,  but  that  gein'an  having  quit,  he  had  'sumed 
the  slyle  to  prevent  moths  eating  it  up."  The  same 
negro  was  poorly  shod.  He  professed  great  piety, 
and  insisted  upon  shouting  "thanks  to  the  good 
Lord  that  he  now  enjoyed  'ligion  as  he  never  did  be- 
fore." He  was  profoundly  displeased  because  some- 
how, "massa  had  'prived  him  of  his  faithful  Bet" 
(his  third  wife).  He  left,  saying,  "  Good  day,  mas- 
sa, 1  bring  a  fat  turkey  to-morrow." 

"  The  island  is  entirely  deserted  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina chivalry,  leaving  their  negroes  in  possession  of 
their  plantations,  crops  and  everything.  The  slaves 
seem  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the 
7th  inst.  They  say  their  masters  before  the  fight 
boasted  loudly  that  they  would  "blow  the  d — d 
Yankee  fleet  out  of  water,"  but  "  when  the  fight 
war  agoin'  on  and  right  after,  O  Lor',  massa,  you'd 
orter  a  seen  'em  run  1 " 


MORE  ABOUT  TEE   CONTRABANDS. 

Fortress  Monroe,  Nov.  19. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  large  number  of  negroes 
two  weeks  ago — upwards  of  one  hundred  in  three 
days — few  have  come  in,  though  extensive  prepara- 
tions were  making  among  the  negroes  to  follow  those 
who  had  gone  before  them.  This  is  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  execution  of  the  purpose  among  slave 
owners  to  destroy  the  boats  accessible  to  the  negroes 
along  the  river  and  inlets  of  the  Chesapeake,  its 
tributaries,  and  James  River.  But  they  will  come. 
The  destruction  of  them  may  interpose  obstacles, 
and  delay  their  departure ;  but  the  negro  will  find 
means  to  make  his  escape,  for  if  he  has  a  talent  for 
anything,  it  is  for  running  away.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  have  a  much  stronger  mo- 
tive than  the  purpose  which  is  said  to  exist  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  sell  the  negroes  to  the  South — a  purpose 
arising  from  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
to  raise  the  wind,  and  the  growing  insecurity  of  that 
description  of  property.  Reckoning  negroes  by 
the  former  tariff  of  slaves,  General  Wool  must  now 
have  several  millions  of  this  kind  of  property.  As 
yet,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  proclamations, 
addresses  or  other  public  declarations  in  this  depart- 
ment on  the  subject.  The  practice  is  simple.straighfc- 
forward,  and  quite  sufficient  for  reasonable  men. 
All  who  come  are  received,  clothed,  fed  and  main- 
tained in  a  generous,  just  and  systematic  manner 
the  negroes  are  made  to  work,  receive  $10  per 
month,  beside  rations — 82  in  cash;  the  rest,  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  their  clothing,  goes  into  a 
common  fund  to  support  those  who  cannot  work. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  future  ;  nobody  is  particu- 
larly exercised  about  what  is  to  become  of  the 
negroes.  Everything  goes  on  smoothly,  and  each 
day  is  doing  something  to  solve  the  problem  so  in- 
teresting, and  so  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by 
doing  too  much,  especially  in  the  way  of  proclama- 
tions and  the  like.  I  submit  whether  a  better  plan 
can  be  devised  for  treating  the  negro  question  than 
this.  It  will  work  equally  welj  elsewhere.  Le*t 
practical  men  treat  it  as  a  practical  question — a 
problem,  in  the  solution  of  which  its  natural  gravi- 
tation ought  to  satisfy  all  fair-minded  men. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Traveller  says : — 

"  Contrabands  still  continue  to  arrive.  Some 
twenty  have  passed  through  this  town  within  four 
days,  and  information  has  been  received  of  several 
parties  on  the  road.  In  view  of  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  the  State,  an  offer  has  been  made  the  Exec- 
utive of  a  colored  regiment  for  the  border.  A  thou- 
sand able  bodied  men  can  easily  be  raised.  They 
are  eager  to  enter  the  army.  Gov.  Robinson,  it  is 
stated,  has  forwarded  a  request  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  permission  to  employ  them.  Two  regi- 
ments of  colored  men  have  been  offered  to  the 
Governor  from  Cincinnati,  for  service  in  New  Mexi- 
co. The  acceptance  of  these  has  also  been  urged 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War.  We  need  them  just  as 
much  as  Gen.  Sherman." 

The  same  correspondent  writes: — 

Captain  John  Brown,  Jr.'s  company  of  Mounted 
Riflemen  joined  the  command  to-day.  They  num- 
bered 60  men,  and  were  under  command  of  Ineuts. 
Bostwick  and  George  H.  Hoyt  (formerly  of  the  Suf- 
folk Bar).  Capt.  Brown  is  recruiting,  and  will  be 
here  soon.  As  they  marched  up  Main  street,  they 
sung  the  "John  Brown"  song  in  splendid  style,  and 
with  great  effect. 

It  was  a  moment  in  myT  life  worth  being  proud  of 
when,  later  in  the  evening,  the  same  lyric  was  sung 
in  front  of  the  Colonel's  tent,  and  our  gallant  leader 
came  out.  and  responded  to  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of 
the  new  comers.  '  Col.  Jennison  gave  him  his  pro- 
gramme, in  the  course  of  which  he  said: — 

"  Old  John  Brown  when  living  was  the  only  man 
he  took  stock  in,  and  when  he  first  took  arms  umler 
him,  he  vowed  never  to  lay  them  down  until  the  last 
slave  was  free  in  the  United  States.  He  had  but  six 
men  when  he  commenced,  and  the  nation  apainst  him. 
The  time  had  come.  He  meant  to  work,  and  if  the 
Government  objected  to  decisive  action,  or  sought 
longer  to  evade  the  true  issue  and  strike  at  the  canst — 
Slavery — they  could  have  his  commission,  hut  he 
meant  to  go  in  them  on  his  own  hook;  all  is  regiment 
were  Abolitionists,  and  if  there  were  any  others,  he 
didn't  want  them  in  it.  The  rights  of  Union  men 
must  be  respected,  but  the  last  thing  valuable  to  the 
rebels  and  of  use  to  us  will  be  taken.  If  a  rebel's 
slave  Comes  into  our  camp,  it  must  be  protected  to  the 
last  bullet  and  the  last  man.  Nor  was  he  too  good  to 
fight  by  the  side  of  the  contraband,  and  he  could  find 
no  better  use  lor  rebel  arms  than  to  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  black  men." 

This  is  a  specimen  brick  from  the  speeches  which 
were  made.  Col.  Anthony,  as  also  Lieuts.  Bostwick 
and  Hoyt  and  your  reporter,  made  speeches. 

Speaking  of  contrabands,  our  stock  has  been  in- 
iased  by  the  addition  of  some  twenty  since  Sunday. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN 
Chanvpooing   and  Hair  Dyeing, 

■'WITHOUT     SMUTTING." 


^Y 


-MADAME    CARTEATJX    BANNISTEB 
0TTLD  inform  the  public  that  she  lms  removed  boon 
Ti:\  Washington  Street,  to 

No.   31   WINTER    STREET, 
where  she  will  attend  to  all  diseases  offche  Hair, 

She  is  SOTS  to   euro  iti    nine  euses  out   nt   ton.   us   clip  has 

For  many  years  made  tin-  hair  her  study,  and  is  sure  there 
are  none  t"  saoel  ber  in  producing  a  nr»  growth  of  hair. 

Hex  Restorative  differs  from  thai  of  any  one  else,  being 
made  from  the  roots  un<l  herbs  of  the  forest. 

Hie  Qbampoos,  will,  :i  bark  wliieh  dou  not    grow  in  this 

imtrv.  and  which  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  hair  before 
using  the  Restorative,  and  will  prevent  Hie  bail  from 
turning  grey. 

She  also  has  another  for  restoring  grey  ball  to  its  natu* 
ral  ooior  in  nearlv  all  oases.  Hie  is  not  afraid  to  sneak  <>( 
her  Restoratives  In  any  pari  of  the  world,  as  taoj  are  used 
in  evorj  olfcj  hi  Hie  ,\'unn-y.    Thej  an  also  packed  for  he* 

customers  to  take  In  Europe  with  them.  enOUgfa  to  bw)  two 

or  three  yours,  as  they  often  saj  thej  oan  get  nothing 
abroad  like  them, 

MADAME    CARTBATJX  HANNI3TER, 
No.  31  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 


,lon\    s.    ROCK, 
ITTQRNW     bIKD  <'<  I   \  S 
No.   6  TSSXOKT    Nriuu-iT,  -  •  Huston. 
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B^- TERMS  —  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  por  annum, 
in  advance 

copies   will  bo   aent  to   ono  address  for  tes 
duu.aks,  if  payment  be  outdo  in  advance. 

!  remittances  are  to  bo  oiado,  and  all  letters  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  puper  are  to  bo 
directed  (i-ost  paid)  to  the  Qeneral  Agent. 

pg "  AdveiUaementa  inserted  at  the  nitc  of  five  cents  per 
line. 

gy  The  Agents  of  the  American,  Massachusetts,  Pcnn- 
Bylv&nia,  Ohio  ami  Michigan  Anti-Slavery  Societies  are 
authorised  to  receive  subscript  ions  fur  The  Liberator. 

C3?"  The  following  gentlemen  constitute  tho  Financial 
Comuiittcej  hut  are  not  responsible  for  any  debts  of  tho 
paper,  viz  : — Francis  Jackson,  Edmund  Quixcy,  Edmund 
Jackso.v,  and  Wendell  Phillips. 


Tho  United   States  Constitution   is  "a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 

HEE""  "  What  order  of  men  under  'tho  most  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  tho  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever 
invested  with  such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that 
of  the  separate  and  exclusive  representation  of  lew  than 
half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  tho  Hall  of  thin  Bonse* 
in  tho  chair  of  tho  Bcnatc,  and  in  tho  Presidential  man- 
sion? This  investment  of  power  in  tho  owners  of  One) 
species  of  property  concentrated  in  the  highest  authorities 
of  tho  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of  Ibp 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged 
order  of  men  in  the  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  a  Democracy  is  to  insult  the  under- 
standing of  mankind.  ...  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the 
infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery.  There  is  no  name  in 
the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define  it — 
no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 
by  an  equivocation — a  representation  of  property  under  the 
namo  of  persons.  Little  did  tho  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion from  the  Free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  tho  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion."— John  Qdisct  Adams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GAEEISOJT,  Editor. 
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THE  REBELLION: 

ITS    OEIfllN   AID    MAIHSPEIHG. 

ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER, 

Before    the     Fraternity    of   the    Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational    Society,   Hov.   25,    1861. 

[On  being  presented  to  the  crowded  auditory,  the 
eloquent  Senator  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  ap- 
plause, long  continued.  When  silence  was  obtained, 
he  spoke  as  follows :] 

Really,  Boston  is  herself  again !  To-night,  this 
large,  brimming  audience  will  listen  to  me.  To-mor- 
row night  another  will  listen  to  Henry  Ward  Beccher; 
and  the  night  after,  still  another  will  listen  to  Wen- 
dell Phillips — all  of  us  on  the  same  theme,  and  with 
one  inspiring  object  in  view.  But  they  are  orators, 
unsurpassed  in  our  country.  I  can  only  speak  to  you 
sincerely  and  plainly,  and  throw  myself  upon  your 
kind  indulgence. 

[Mr.  Sumner  then  proceeded  as  follows,  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  hearty  applause  :] 

Fellow  Citizens  :  In  the  presence  of  such  an  au- 
dience— assembled  for  no  purpose  of  party  or  even  of 
politics,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term — I  incline 
naturally  to  some  topic  of  literature — of  history— 
of  science — of  art — to  something  at  least  which  makes 
for  Peace.  But  at  this  moment  when  our  whole  con- 
tinent is  beginning  to  shake  with  the  tread  of  mus- 
tering armies,  the  voice  refuses  any  such  theme.  The 
ancient  poet,  longing  to  sing  of  Achilles  and  the 
house  of  Atreus,  found  that  he  could  only  sing  of  love, 
and  he  snatched  from  his  lyre  its  bloody  string. 
Alas!  for  me  the  case  is  all  changed.  I  can  speak 
to  you  only  of  War ;  but  do  not  forget  that  if  I  speak 
of  War,  it  is  because  unhappily  War  has  become 
to  us  the  only  way  of  Peace. 

The  Present  is  too  apt  to  appear  trivial  and  tmim- 

f)Ortant  while  the  Past  and  Future  are  grand.  Rare- 
y  do  men  know  the  full  significance  of  the  period  in 
which  they  live,  and  we  are  all  inclined  to  sigh  for 
something  better  in  the  way  of  opportunity — such  as 
was  given  to  the  hero  of  the  Past,  or  such  as  our 
imagination  allots  to  the  better  hero  of  the  Future. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  repining  now. 
TlieVe  is  nothing  in  thy  Past — and  it  is  difficult  to' 
imagine  anything  in  the  Future — more  inspiring  than 
our  Present.  Even  with  the  curtain  yet  slightly 
lifted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  events  are  now  gathering, 
which,  in  their  development,  must  constitute  the 
third  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere; — the  first  being  its  discovery  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  and  the  second  being  the  American 
Revolution.  And  now  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  this 
epoch  of  ours  may  not  surpass  in  grandeur  either  of 
its  two  predecessors,  so  that  the  fame  of  the  Discov- 
erer and  the  fame  of  the  Liberator — of  Columbus  and 
of  Washington — may  be  eclipsed  by  the  mild  efful- 
gence beaming  from  an  act  of  god-like  Justice,  which, 
within  its  immediate  influence,  will  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  while  in  other  lands  its 
life-giving  example  will  be  felt — so  long  as  men  strug- 
gle for  rights  denied;  so  long  as  any  human  being 
wears  a  chain. 

War  is  always  an  epoch.  Unhappily,  history 
counts  by  wars.  Of  these,  some  have  been  wars  of 
ideas — like  that  between  the  Catholicsand  Huguenots 
in  France ;  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Germany ;  between  the  arbitrary  crown  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  Puritanism  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  like 
that  between  our  fathers  and  the  mother  country, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  put  in 
issue.  Some  have  originated  in  questions  of  form, 
some  in  the  contentions  of  families,  some  in  the  fickle- 
ness of  princes,  and  some  in  the  machinations  of  poli- 
ticians. England  waged  war  on  Holland,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  openly  assigned  was  an  offensive  picture 
in  tiie  Town  Hall  of  Amsterdam.  France  hurled  her 
armies  across  the  Rhine,  carrying  fire  and  slaughter 
into  the  Palatinate,  and  involving  great  nations  in  a 
most  bloody  conflict,  and  all  this  wickedness  has  been 
traced  to  the  intrigue  of  a  Minister,  who  sought  in 
this  way  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  Sovereign. 
But  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  unhappy 
men  who  began  it,  or  by  those  who  sympathize  with 
them  elsewhere,  has  art  origin  so  clear  and  definite 
as  to  be  beyond  question.  Ideas  are  sometimes  good 
and  sometimes  bad  ;  and  there  may  be  a  war  for  evil 
as  well  as  for  good.  .Such  was  that  earliest  rebel- 
lion waged  by  fallen  spirits  against  the  Almighty 
Throne  ;  and  such  also  is  that  now  waged  by  the  fall- 
en slave-masters  of  our  Republic  against  the  Nation- 
al Government. 

If  you  will  kindly  listen,  I  shall  now  endeavor   to 
unmask    this  Rebellion,   in  its  Origin    and  Main- 
spring.    It  is  only  when  these  are  known  that  yon 
can   determine    how  the  Rebellion   is  to  be  treated. 
Your  efforts  will  naturally  be  governed  by  tbe  cha- 
racter of  the  adverse  force — whether  regarded  as  a 
motive  power  or   as  a  disease.     A  steam-engine  is 
stopped    at  once  by  stopping  the  steam.     A  ghastly 
cancer  which    has  grappled  the  very  fibres  of  the 
human  frame,  and  shot  its  poison  through  every  vein, 
will  not  yield  to  lip-salve  or  rose-water. 
"Diseases desperate  grown 
By  desperate  appliances  are  relieved, 
Or  not  at  all." 

On  the  Oth  of  November  last,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  chose  Abraham  Lincoln  President. 
Of  course,  this  choice  was  in  every  particular  con- 
stitutional and  legal.  Assuch,it  was  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  acquiescence  of  every  good  citizen.  It 
is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  candidate  represented 
opinions  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  section  of  the 
country,  or  that  he  was  chosen  by  votes  confined  to 
a  special  section.  It  is  enough  that  ho  was  duly 
chosen.  You  cannot  set  aside  or  deny  such  an 
election  without  assailing  not  only  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution,  but  also  the  primal  prin- 
ciple of  American  Institutions.  You  become  a  trai- 
tor at  once  to  the  existing  Government,  and  also  to 
the  very  idea  of  popular  rule.  You  snatch  a  prin- 
ciple from  the  red  hook  of  Despotism,  and  openly 
substitute  the  cartridge-box  for  the  ballot-box. 

And  yet  scarcely  had  this  intelligence  been  flashed 
across  the  country,  before  the  mutterings  of  sedition 
and  treason  began  to  reach  us  from  the  opposite 
quarter.  The  Union  was  menaced ;  and  here  the 
first  distinct  voice  came  from  South  Carolina.  A 
Senator  from  that  State — one  of  the  largest  slave- 
holders of  the  country,  and  a  most  strenuous  parti- 
san of  slavery — Mr.  Hammond — openly  declared,  in 
language  not  easily  forgotten,  that  before  the  18th 
of  December,  South  Carolina  would  be  "out  of  the 
Union  high  ''t||(i  'by,  and  forever."  Xheae  words 
heralded  the  outbreak-  With  the  pertinacity  of 
demons,  its  leaders  pushed  forward,  rheir  avowed 
object  was  the  dismemberment  of  the  Republic  by 


detaching  State  after  State,  in  order  to  found  a 
slaveholding  Confederacy.  And  here  the  clearest  ut- 
terance came  from  a  late  Representative  of  Georgia 
— Mr.  Stephens — now  Vice  President  of  the  rebel 
States,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  "  that  the 
foundations  of  the  new  government  are  laid  upon 
the  great  truth,  that  slavery — subordination  to  the 
superior  race — is  the  negro's  natural  and  moral  con- 
dition ;  that  it  is  the  first  government  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great  physical,  philo- 
sophical and  moral  truth ;  and  that  the  stone  which 
was  rejected  by  the  first  builders  is  in  the  new  edi- 
fice become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner."  Here  is 
a  savage  frankness  which  shows  an  insensibility  to 
shame.  Surely  the  object  avowed  is  hideous  in 
every  aspect,  whether  we  regard  it  as  treason  to  our 
paternal  government;  as  treason  to  the  idea  of 
American  Institutions;  or  as  treason  also  to  those 
commanding  principles  of  economy,  morals  and 
Christianity,  without  which  Civilization  is  changed 
into  Barbarism. 

And  now  we  stand  face  to  face  in  deadly  conflict 
with  this  double-headed,  triple-headed  treason.  Be- 
ginning with  those  States  most  peculiarly  interested 
tn  slavery,  and  operating  always  with  an  intensity 
proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of  slavery,  it  has 
fastened  upon  other  States  less  interested — Tennes-- 
see — North  Carolina — Virginia— and  with  difficulty 
has  been  prevented  from  enveloping  every  State 
containing  slaves — no  matter  how  few  ;  for  such  is 
the  malignant  poison  of  slavery,  that  only  a  few 
slaves  will  constitute  a  slave  State,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathies and  animosities  of  slavery.  This  is  the  Re- 
bellion which  I  am  to  unmask.  But  bad  as  it  is  on 
its  face,  it  becomes  aggravated  when  we  consider  its 
origin,  and  the  agencies  by  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted. It  is  not  merely  a  Rebellion;  but  it  is  a 
Rebellion  begun  in  Conspiracy;  nor  in  all  history, 
ancient  or  modern,  is  there  any  record  of  Conspiracy 
so  vast  and  so  wicked,  ranging  over  such  spaces  both 
of  time  and  territory,  and  contemplating  such  re- 
sults. A  conspiracy  to  seize  a  castle  or  to  assassinate 
a  prince  is  petty  by  the  side  of  this  enormous  pro- 
tracted treason,  where  half  a  continent  studded  with 
castles,  and  fortresses,  and  public  edifices,  is  seized — 
where  the  Government  itself  is  overthrown,  and 
where  the  President  on  his  way  to  the  national  Capi- 
tal narrowly  escaped  a  most  cruel  assassination.     * 

But  no  conspiracy  could  have  ripened  into  such 
wicked  fruit,  if  it  were  not  rooted  in  a  soil  of  con- 
genial malignity.  To  appreciate  properly  this  in- 
fluence, we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  tbe 
Government- 
South  Carolina,  which  has  taken  so  forward  a  part 
in  this  treason,  hesitated  originally,  as  is  well  known, 
with  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Once  her  vote  was  recorded  against  that  act;  and 
when  it  finally  prevailed,  her  vote  was  given  for  it 
only  formally,  and  for  tbe  sake  of  seeming  unanimity. 
But  so  little  was  she  inspired  by  tbe  Delaration,  that, 
in  the  contest  which  ensued,  her  Commissioners 
made  a  proposition  to  the  British  Commander,  which 
has  been  properly  characterized  by  an  able  historian 
as  "  equivalent  to  an  offer  from  the  State  to  return 
to  the  British  Crown."  The  same  hesitation  shown 
with  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
renewed  with  regard  to  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
and  here  it  was  shared  by  another  State.  It  is  no- 
torious that  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
with  the  States  carved  out  of  their  original  territory 
— Alabama  and  Mississippi — constitute  the  chief  seat 
of  the  conspiracy — hesitated  to  become  parties  to 
the  Union,  and  stipulated  expressly  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  an  indispensable  condition.  In  the  Convention, 
Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  while  opposing  a 
tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves,  said :  "  The  true 
question  at  present  is,  whether  Southern  States  shall 
or  shall  not  be  parties  to  the  Union."  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  also  of  South  Carolina,  followed  with  the  un- 
blushing declaration  :  "  South  Carolina  can  never 
receive  the  plan  [of  the  Constitution]  if  it  prohibits 
the  slave  trade."  I  quote  now  from  Mr.  Madison's 
authentic  report  of  these  important  debates.  (See 
Elliot's  Debates,  Vol.  V.,  p.  457.) 

With  shame  let  it  be  confessed,  that,  instead  of  re- 
pelling this  disgraceful  overture,  our  Fathers  submit- 
ted to  it,  and  in  that  submission  you  will  find  tbe 
beginning  of  our  present  sorrows.  The  slave  trade, 
whose  aggregate  iniquity  no  tongue  can  tell,  was 
placed  for  twenty  years  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
Constitution,  thus  giving  to  slavery  itself  increased 
support  and  sanction.  "The  language  was  modest, 
but  the  intent  was  complete.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  pacified,  and  took  their  places  in  the 
Union  to  which  they  were  openly  bound  only  by  a 
most  revolting  tie.  Regrets  for  the  Past  are  not  en- 
tirely useless,  if  out  of  them  we  get  wisdom  for  the 
Future,  and  learn  to  be  brave.  It  is  easy  now  to 
see  that  had  tbe  unnatural  pretension  of  these  States 
been  originally  encountered  by  a  stern  resistance 
worthy  of  an  honest  people,  the  present  Conspiracy 
would  have  been  crushed  before  it  saw  the  light. 
Its  whole  success  from  its  distant  beginning  dowu  to 
this  hour  has  been  from  our  timidity. 

But  there  was  also  another  sentiment,  of  a  kindred 
perversity,  which  prevailed  in  the  same  quarter. 
This  is  vividly  portrayed  by  John  Adams  in  a  letter 
to  Gen.  Gates,  dated  at  Philadelphia,  23d  of  March, 
1776:— 

"However,  my  dear  friend  Gates,  all  our  misfor- 
tunes arise  from  a  single  source,  the  resistance  of  the 
Southern  Colonics  to  Republican  Government."  (John 
Adams's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  207.) 

And  he  proceeds  to  declare  in  strong  language 
that  "  popular  principles  and  axioms  were  abhorrent 
to  tho  inclinations  of  the  baronsof  the  South."  This 
letter  was  written  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  John  Adams  tes- 
tifies again  to  the  discord  between  the  North  and  the 
South  ;  and  be  refers  particularly  to  the  period  after 
the  Federal  Constitution,  saying:  "The  Northern 
and  Southern  States  were  invariably  fixed  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other."  (See  Letter  to  James  Lloyd, 
11th  February,  1815,  John  Adams's  Works,  Vol.  X., 
p.  19.)  This  was  before  any  question  of  Tariff,  or 
of  Free  Trade,  or  before  the  growing  fortunes  of  the 
North  had  awakened  Southern  jealousy.  The  whole 
opposition  had  its  root  in  slavery — as  also  had  the 
earlier  resistance  to  Republican  Government! 

In  the  lace  of  these  influences  the  Union  was 
formed  ;  but  the  seeds  of  Conspiracy  were  latent  in 
its  bosom.  The  spirit  already  revealed  was  scarcely 
silenced  ;  it  was  not  destroyed.  It  still  existed,  rank- 
ling, festering,  burning  to  make  itself  manifest.  At 
the  mention  of  slavery,  it  always  appeared  full  armed 
with  barbarous  pretensions.  Even  in  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution — at  tho  presentation  of 
that  famous  petition  where  Benjamin  Franklin  sim- 
ply called  upon  Congress  to  step  to  the  verge  of  its 
powers  to  discourage  v.vt.:ry  species  of  traffic  in  our 
Fellow-men — this  spirit  broke  forth  in  violent  throats. 
With  a  kindred  lawlessness,  it  early  embraced  that 
extravagant  dogma  of  State.  I!.ights,  which  has  been 
ever  since  the   convenient  cloak   of  treason  and  of 

conspiracy.    At  the  Missouri  Question  in  ih;>o,  it 

only  menaced  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Instead 
of  throttling  the.  monster,  We  submitted  to  feed  it 
with  new  concessions.     Meanwhile  the  Conspiracy 


grew,  until  at  last  in  1830,  under  the  influence  r. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  it  assumed  the  defiant  front  of  Nullifi- 
cation;  nor  did  it  yield  to  the  irresistible  logic  of 
Webster  or  the  stern  will  of  Jackson  without  a  Com- 
promise. The  pretended  ground  of  complaint 
the  Tariff;  but  Andrew  Jackson,  himself  a  patriot 
slaveholder — at  that  time  President — saw  the  hollow^ 
ness  of  the  complaint.  In  a  confidential  letter 
which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  dated 
at  Washington  1st  May,  1833— and  which  during 
the  last  winter  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  and  hold- 
ing up  before  the  conspirators  of  the  Senate,  in  tbe 
original  autograph — he  says  : — 

"  The  Tariff  was  only  the  pretext,  and  disunion  and 
a  Southern  Confederacy  tbe  real  object.  The  next 
pretext  will  be  the  negro  or  slavery  question." 

Jackson  was  undoubtedly  right;  but  the  pretext 
which  he  denounced  in  advance  was  employed  so 
constantly  afterwards  as  to  become  thread-bare.  At 
the  earliest  presentation  of  Abolition  petitions — at 
the  Texas  Question— at  the  Compromises  of  1850- 
at  the  Kansas  Question — on  all  these  occasions  the 
Union  was  threatened  by  the  angry  slave-masters. 

But  the  Conspiracy  has  been  unblushingly  con- 
fessed by  recent  parties  to  it.  Especially  was  this 
done  in  the  rebel  convention  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Packer  said— "  Secession  is  no  spasmodic 
effort  that  has  come  suddenly  upon  us.  It  has  been, 
gradually  culminating  for  a  long  series  of  years." 

Mr.  Inglis  said—"  Most  of  us  have  had  this  sub- 
ject under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

Mr.  Keitt  said — "I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
movement  ever  since  I  entered  political  life." 

Mr.  Rhett,  who  was  in  the  Senate  when  I  first 
entered  that  body,  and  did  not  hesitate  then  to  avow 
himself  a  Disunionist;  said-— in  the  same  conven- 
tion— "  It  is  nothing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion or  the  non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  //  is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head 
for  thirty  years." 

The  Conspiracy  thus  exposed  by  Jackson  and 
confessed  by  recent  parties  to  it,  was  quickened  by 
the  growing  passion  tor  slavery  throughout  the  Slave 
States.  The  well-known  opinions  of  the  Fathers — 
the  declared  convictions  of  all  who  were  most  emi- 
nent at  the  foundation  of  the  government,  and  the 
example  of  Washington  were  all  discarded,  and  it 
was  recklessly  avowed  that  slavery  is  a  divine  insti- 
tution— the  highest  type  of  civilization — a  blessing 
to  master  and  slave  alike — and  the  very  key-stone 
of  our  national  arch.  A  generation  has  grown  up 
with  this  teaching,  so  that  it  is  now  ready  to  say 
with  Satan— 

"Evil,  be  thou  my  good  ;  by  theo  at  least 
Divided  empire  with  heaven's  King  I  hold, 
As  inaa  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know." 

It  is  natural  that  a  people  thus  trained  should  listen 
to  the  voice  of  Conspiracy.  Slavery  itself  is  a  con- 
stant Conspiracy,  and  its  supporters,  whether  in  tbe 
Slave  States  or  elsewhere,  easily  become  indifferent 
to  all  rights  and  principles  by  which  it  may  be  con- 
strained. 

But  this  rage  for  slavery  was  itself  quickened  by 
two  influences,  which  have  shown  themselves  since 
the  formation  of  our  Union ; — one  economical,  and 
the  other  political.  The  first  was  found  in  the 
unexpected  importance  of  the  cotton-crop,  which, 
through  the  labor  of  slaves  and  the  genius  of  a  New 
England  inventor,  has  passed  into  an  extraordinary 
element  of  wealth  and  of  imagined  strength,  so  that 
we  have  all  been  summoned  to  do  homage  to  cotton 
as  king.  The  second  of  these  influences  was  found 
in  the  temptations  of  political  power — than  which 
no  influence  is  more  potent — for  it  became  obvious 
that  this  power  could  be  assured  to  slavery  only 
through  the  permanent  preponderance  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Senate  ;  so  that  the  continued  con- 
trol of  all  offices  and  honors  was  made  to  depend 
upon  the  extension  of  slavery.  Thus,  through  two 
strong  appetites — one  for  gain  and  the  other  for 
power — was  slavery  stimulated  ;  but  the  Conspiracy 
was  strong  only  through  slavery. 

But  even  this  Conspiracy,  thus  supported  and 
nurtured,  would  have  been  more  wicked  than 
strong,  if  it  had  not  found  perfidious  aid  in  the  very 
Cabinet  of  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  slave-master  from  Georgia — the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  a  slave-master  from  Mississippi 
— the  Secretary  of  War,  the  notorious  Floyd,  a 
slave-master  from  Virginia — and  I  fear,  also,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was  a  Northern  man 
with  Southern  principles — lent  their  active  exertions. 
Through  these  eminent  functionaries  the  treason 
was  organized  and  directed,  while  their  important 
posts  were  prostituted  to  its  infamy.  Here,  again, 
you  see  the  extent  of  the  Conspiracy.  Never  be- 
fore in  any  country  was  there  a  similar  crime,  which 
embraced  so  many  persons  in  tbe  highest  places  of 
power,  or  which  took  within  its  grasp  so  large  a 
theatre  of  human  action.  In  anticipation  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Cabinet  conspirators 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  rebellion. 

First.  The  Army  of  the  Uhited  States  was  so 
far  dispersed  and  exiled,  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  found  it  difficult,  during  the  recent  anxious 
winter,  to  bring  together  a  thousand  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  national  capital,  menaced  by  the 
conspirators. 

Secondly.  The  Navy  was  so  far  dispersed  or  dis- 
mantled, that  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  new 
Administration  came  into  power,  there  were  no 
ships  to  enforce  the  laws,  collect  the  revenues,  or 
protect  the  national  property  in  the  rebel  ports. 
Out  of  72  vessels  of  war,  then  counted  as  our  Navy, 
it  appears  that  our  whole  available  force  at  home 
was  reduced  to  the  steamer  Brooklyn,  carrying  25 
guns,  and  the  storeship  Relief,  carrying  2  guns. 

Thirdly.  The  Forts  on  the  extensive  Southern 
coast  were  so  far  abandoned  by  the  public  force 
that  the  larger  part — counting  upwards  of  1200 
cannons,  and  built  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  six  mil- 
lion dollars — became  at  once  an  easy  prey  to  the 
rebels. 

Fourthly.  National  arms  were  transferred  from 
Northern  to  Southern  arsenals,  so  as  to  disarm  the 
Free  States  and  equip  the  Slave  Stales.  This  was 
done  on  a  large  scale.  Upwards  of  115,000  arms, 
of  the  latest  and  most  approver]  pattern,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Springfield  and  Watervlict  arsenals 
to  different  arsenals  in  the  Slavo  States,  where  they 
have  been  seized  by  the  rebels.  And  a  quarter  of 
a  million  percussion  muskets  were  sold  to  various 
Slave  States  for  $2.50  a  musket,  when  they  were 
worth,  it  is  said,  on  an  average,  $12.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  cannon,  mortars,  powder,  ball  and  shell  re- 
ceived the  same  direction. 

Fifthly.  The  National  Treasury,  which,  so  re- 
cently, had   been    prosperous  beyond  example,  was 

disorganized  and  plundered  even  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Upwards  of  six  millions  are  supposed 
to  have  been  stolon,  and  much  of  this  treasure, 
doubtless,  went  to  help  tho  work  of  Rebellion. 

Thus,  even  before  its  outbreak,  the  Conspiracy 
contrived  to  degrade  and  despoil  tho  Government, 
so  as  to  secure  a  free  course  for  the  projected  Be- 

bullion.      The    story  seems    incredible.      Hut.   it    wan 

not  enough  to  disperse  the  Army  to  disperse  the 
Navy — to  abandon  Forts—to  disarm  the  Free.  States 
and  to  rob  tho  Treasury.     The  President  of  tho 


United  States,  solemnly  sworn  to  execute  the  laws, 
—  is  won  into  a  system  of  inactivity  amounting  to  a 
practical  abdication  of  his  important  trust.  He  saw 
treason  plotting  to  stab  at  the  heart  of  his  country ; 
he  saw  Conspiracy  daily,  hourly,  putting  on  the 
harness  of  Rebellion,  but,  though  warned  by  the 
watchful  Commander-in-Chief,  he  did  nothing  to 
arrest  it,  standing  always, 

"  like  a  painted  Jove, 

"With  idlo  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand." 

Ay,  more;  instead  of  those  instant  lightnings,  smit- 
ing and  blasting  in  their  fiery  crash,  which  an  indig- 
nant patriotism  would  have  hurled  at  the  criminals, 
he  nodded  sympathy  and  acquiescence.  No  page 
of  history  is  more  melancholy— because  nowhere  do 
we  find  a  ruler  who  so  completely  abandoned  his 
country  ;  not  Charles  I.  in  his  tyranny,  not  Louis 
XVI.  in  his  weakness.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been 
advanced  to  power  by  slave  masters,  who  knew  well 
that  he  could  be  used  for  slavery.  The  slaveholding 
conspirators  were  encouraged  to  sit  in  his  Cabinet, 
where  they  doubly  betrayed  their  country,  first  by 
evil  counsels,  and  then  by  disclosing  what  passed  to 
their  distant  slaveholding  confederates.  The  sudden 
act  of  Major  Anderson,  in  removing  from  Fort 
Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  sympathetic  re- 
sponse of  an  aroused  people,  compelled  a  change  of 
policy,  and  the  Rebellion  received  its  first  check. 
It  was  decided,  at  last,  after  a  painful  struggle,  that 
Fort  Sumter  should  be  maintained.  It  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  that  decision,  which, 
I  believe,  was  due  mainly  to  an  eminent  Democrat — 
General  Cass.  This,  at  least,  is  true :  it  saved  the 
National  Capital. 

Meanwhile,  the  Conspiracy  increased  in  activity — 
mastering  State  after  State,  gathering  its  forces  and 
building  its  batteries.  The  time  had  come  for  the 
tragedy  to  begin.  "  At  Nottingham,"  says  the  great 
English  historian,  speakiug  of  King  Charles  I.,  "  he 
erected  his  royal  standard,  the  open  signal  of  discord 
and  civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom."  The  same 
open  signal  now  came  from  Charleston  when  the 
conspirators  ran  up  the  rattlesnake  flag,  and  directed 
their  wicked  cannonade  upon  the  small,  half-famished 
garrison  of  Sumter. 

Were  all  this  done  in  the  name  of  revolution,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  revolutionary  principle,  it  would 
assume  a  familiar  character.  But-  tbia  is  not  -the 
case.  It  is  all  done  under  the  pretence  of  constitu- 
tional right.  The  forms  of  the  Constitution  are 
seized  by  the  conspirators — as  they  have  already 
seized  everything  else — and  wrested  to  the  purposes 
of  treason.  It  is  audaciously  declared  that,  under 
the  existing  Constitution,  each  State  in  the  exercise 
of  its  own  discretion  may  withdraw  from  the  Onion  ; 
and  this  asserted  right  of  secession  is  invoked  as  the 
cover  for  a  Rebellion  begun  in  Conspiracy.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  made  the  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  this  pretended  right.  Certain  opinions 
at  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  made  the 
pretext. 

Who  will  not  deny  that  this  election  can  be  a  just 
occasion? 

Who  will  not  condemn  the  pretext? 

But  both  occasion  and  pretext  are  determined  by 
slavery,  and  thus  testify  to  the  part  it  has  constantly 
performed. 

And  the  pretended  right  of  secession  is  not  less 
monstrous  than  the  pretext  or  the  occasion ;  and  this, 
too,  testifies  to  slavery.  It  belongs  to  that  brood  of 
assumptions  and  perversions,  of  which  slavery  is  the 
prolific  parent.  Wherever  slavery  prevails  this  pre- 
tended right  is  recognized,  and  generally  with  an 
intensity  proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of  slavery; 
as,  for  instance,  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
more  intensely  than  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
It  may  be  considered  a  fixed  part  of  the  slavehold- 
ing system.  A  pretended  right  to  set  aside  the 
Constitution  to  the  extent  of  breaking  up  the  gov- 
ernment, is  the  natural  companion  of  the  pretended 
right  to  set  aside  human  nature  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing merchandise  of  men.  They  form  a  well-matched 
couple,  and  travel  well  together, — destined  to  perish 
together.  If  we  do  not  overflow  toward  the  first 
with  the  same  indignation  which  we  feel  for  the 
latter,  it  is  because  its  absurdity  awakens  our  con- 
tempt. An  English  poet  of  the  last  century  ex- 
claims in  mocking  verse, — 

"Crowned  be  tho  man  with  lasting  praisa, 
Who  first  uuiitrivud  the  pin, 
To  loose  mad  horsus  from  the  chain, 
And  save  the  works  within." 

But  this  is  the  impossible  contrivance  which  has 
been  attempted.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  this 
pretension,  if  acknowledged,  leaves  to  every  State 
the  right  to  play  at  will  "  the  mad  horse,"  but  with 
very  little  chance  of  saving  anything.  It  takes 
from  the  government  not  merely  its  unity,  but  even 
the  possibility  of  continued  existence,  and  reduces 
it  to  the  shadow  of  a  name,  or  at  best  a  mere  ten- 
ancy at  will — an  unsubstantial  Torra  liable  to  be  de- 
composed at  the  touch  of  a  single  State.  Of  course, 
such  an  anarchical  pretension — so  instinct  with  all 
the  lawlessness  of  slavery — must  be  encountered 
peremptorily.  It  is  not  enough  to  declare  our  dis- 
sent from  it.  We  must  see  that  our  conduct  is  such 
as  not  to  give  it  any  recognition  or  foothold. 

But  instead  of  scouting  this  pretension,  and  utter- 
ly spurning  it  from  tbe  Government,  new  conces- 
sions to  slavery  were  gravely  propounded  as  the 
means  of  pacification — like  a  new  sacrifice  offered 
to  an  obscene  divinity.  It  was  argued  that  in  this 
way  the  Border  States  at  least  might  be  preserved 
to  the  Union,  and  some  of  the  Cottou  States,  per- 
haps, be  won  back  to  their  duty;  in  other  words, 
that  in  consideration  of  these  concessions,  these 
States  would  consent  to  waive  the  present  exercise 
of  the  pretended  right  of  secession.  Against  all 
such  propositions — without  considering  their  cha- 
racter— there  was  on  the  threshold  one  obvious  and 
imperative  objection.  It  was  clear  that  the  very 
bargain  or  understanding,  whether  express  or  im- 
plied, was  a  recognition  of  this  pretended  right,  and 
that  a  State  yielding  only  to  this  appeal,  and  detain- 
ed through  concessions,  practically  asserts  this  claim, 
and  holds  it  for  future  exercise,  tanauam  gladium  in 
vagina.  Thus  a  concession,  called  small,  becomes 
infinite,  for  it  concedes  the  pretended  right  of  seces- 
sion, and  makes  the  permanence  of  the  National 
Government  impossible.  Amidst  all  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  hour,  it  belongs  to  US  to  take 
care  that  the  life  of  the  Republic  is  sacredly  pre- 
served.   Hut  this  would  lie  .sacrificed  at  once,  did  we 

submit  its  existence  to  the  conditions  sought  to  bo 
imposed. 

But,  looking  at  the  concessions  proposed,  I  have 
always  found  tliem  utterly  unreasonable  and  inde- 
fensible. I  should  not  expose  them  now,  if  they  did 
not  constantly  testify  to  the  Origin  and  Mainspring 

of  this  Rebellion.      Shivery   was   always   the  Single 

subject-matter,  and  nothing  else.    Slavery  was  not 

Only  an  integral  part  of  I'vcvy  concession,  but  the 
Single  integer.  The  single  idea  was  to  give  sonic 
new  security,  in  some  form,  to  shivery.  That  bril- 
liant Statesman,  Mr.  Canning,  in  one  of  those  elo- 
quent   speeches  which    charm  SO  much  by   the  style, 

said  that  he  was  "  tired  of  being  a  security-grinder"; 
but  his  experience  was   not  comparable  to  ours. 

"Security-grinding"    in    the    name  of  slavery,  has 


I  been  for  years  the  way  in  which  we  have   encoun- 
tered this  Conspiracy. 

The  propositions  at  the  last  Congress  began  with 
the  President's  Message,  which  in  itself  was  one 
long  concession.  You  do  not  forget  his  sympathet- 
ic portraiture  of  the  disaffection  throughout  the 
Slave  States,  or  his  testimony  to  the  cause.  Noto- 
riously and  shamefully  his  heart  was  with  the  con- 
spirators, and  he  knew  intimately  the  main-spring 
of  their  conduct.  He  proposed  nothing  short  of  a 
general  surrender  to  slavery,  and  thus  did  be  pro- 
claim slavery  as  the  head  and  front — the  very  causa 
eaumm — of  the  whole  crime. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  Peace  Conference — 
as  it  was  delusively  styled — convened  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  summons  of  Virginia,  with  John  Tyler 
in  the  chair,  where  New  York  as  well  as  Massachu- 
setts was  represented  by  some  of  her  ablest  and 
most  honored  citizens.  The  sessions  were  with  closed 
doors;  but  it  is  now  known  that,  throughout  the 
proceedings,  lasting  for  weeks,  nothing  was  discussed 
but  slavery.  And  the  propositions  finally  adopted 
by  the  Convention  were  confined  to  slavery.  For- 
bearing all  details,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they 
undertook  to  give  to  slavery  positive  protection  in 
the  Conssitution,  with  newsanction  and  immunity- 
making  it,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of  our 
Fathers,  National,  instead  of  Sectional,  and  even 
more  than  this,  making  it  one  of  the  essential  and 
permanent  parts  of  our  Republican  System.  But 
slavery  is  sometimes  as  deceptive  as  at  other  times  it 
is  bold;  and  these  propositions  were  still  further  of- 
fensive from  their  studied  uncertainty,  amounting  to 
positive  duplicity.  At  a  moment  when  frankness 
was  needed  above  all  things,  we  were  treated  to 
phrases  pregnant  with  doubts  and  controversies, 
and  were  gravely  asked,  in  the  name  of  slavery, 
to  embody  them  in  the  Constitution. 

There  was  another  string  of  propositions,  much 
discussed  during  the  last  winter,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  venerable  Senator  from  whom  they 
came — Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  These  also 
related  to  slavery,  and  nothing  else.  They  were 
more  obnoxious  than  even  those  from  the  Peace 
Conference.  And  yet  there  were  petitioners  from 
the  North— and  even  from  Massachusetts — who  pray- 
ed for  this  great  surrender  to  slavery.  Considering 
the  character  of  these  propositions— that  they  sought 
to  change  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  revolting 
to  the  moral  sense;  to  foist  into  the  Constitution  the 
idea  of  property  in  man ;  to  protect  slavery  it»  all 
present  territory  south  of  36  deg.  30  mio.,  and  to 
carry  it  into  all  territory  hereafter  acquired  south 
of  that  line,  and  thus  to  make  our  beautiful  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  their  southern  march  the  flag  of  sla- 
very ;  considering  that  they  further  sought  to  give 
new  constitutional  securities  to  slavery  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  and  in  other  places  within  the  exclu- 
sive Federal  jurisdiction ;  that  they  sought  to  give 
new  constitutional  securities  to  the  transit  of  slaves 
from  State  to  State,  opening  the  way  to  a  roll-call 
of  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill  or  tbe  gates  of 
Fanetiilllatl ;  and  that  they  also  sought  thejiisfran- 
chisement  of  more  than  10,000.  of  my  fellow-eitizens 
in  Massachusetts,  whose  rights  are  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  Commonwealth,  drawn  by  John  Ad- 
ams; considering  these  things,  I  felt  at  the  time,  and 
I  still  feel,  that  the  best  apology  for  these  petitioners 
was,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  character 
of  these  propositions,  and  that  in  signing  the  peti- 
tion they  knew  not  what  they  did.  But  even  in 
their  ignorance  they  testified  to  slavery,  while  the 
propositions  were  the  familiar  voice  of  Slavery,  cry- 
ing, "  Give,  give." 

There  was  another  single  proposition  which  came 
from  still  another  quarter,  but  like  all  the  others  it 
■elated  exclusively  to  slavery.  It  was  to  insert  in 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  a  stipulation  against  any 
future  amendment  by  which  Congress  might  be  au- 
thorized to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States.  If 
you  read  this  proposition,  you  will  find  it  crude  and 
ill-shaped — a  jargon  of  bad  grammar — a  jumble  and 
hodge-podge  of  words — calculated  to  harmonize  poor- 
ly with  the  accurate  text  of  our  Constitution.  But 
even  if  tolerable  in  form,  it  was  obnoxious,  like  the 
rest,  as  a  fresh  stipulation  in  favor  of  slavery.  Suf- 
ficient surely  in  this  respect  is  the  actual  Constitu- 
tion. Beyond  this  I  cannot — I  will  not  go.  What 
Washington,  Franklin  and  Jay  would  not  insert,  we 
cannot  err  in  rejecting. 

1  do  not  dwell  on  other  propositions,  because  they 
attracted  less  attention  ;  and  yet  among  these  was 
one  to  overturn  the  glorious  safeguards  of  Freedom 
set  up  in  the  Free  States,  known  as  the  Personal 
Liberty  Laws.  Here  again  was  slavery — with  a 
vengeance.  But  there  is  one  remark  which  I  desire 
*to  make  with  regard  to  all  these  propositions.  It 
was  sometimes  said  that  the  concessions  they  offered 
to  slavery  were  "small."  What  a  mistake  is  this  ! 
No  concession  to  slavery  can  be  "small."  Freedom 
is  priceless,  and  in  this  simple  rule  alike  of  morals 
and  jurisprudence,  you  will  find  the  just  measure  of 
any  concession  how  small  soever,  by  which  Freedom 
is  sacrificed.  Tell  me  not  that  it  concerns  a  few 
only.  I  do  not  forget  the  saying  of  Antiquity,  that 
the  best  Government  is  where  an  injury  to  a  single 
individual  is  resented  as  an  injury  to  the  whole 
State;  nor  do  I  forget  that  memorable  instance  of 
our  own  recent  history,  where,  in  a  distant  sea,  the 
thunders  of  our  Navy  with  all  the  hazards  of  war 
were  aroused  to  protect  the  liberty  of  a  solitary  per- 
son who  claimed  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen, 
By  such  examples  let  me  be  guided  rather  than  by 
the  suggestions  that  Human  Freedom,  whether  in 
many  or  in  few,  is  of  so  little  value  that  it  may  be 
put  in  the  market  to  appease  a  traitorous  conspiracy 
or  to  sooth  those  who,  without  such  concession, 
threaten  to  join  the  conspirators. 

But  the  warnings  of  the  Past,  like  the  suggestions 
of  reason  and  conscience,  were  all  against  couei'.-.-inn. 
Timid  counsels  have  always  been  an  encouragement 
to  sedition  and  rebellion.  If  the  glove  be  of  velvet, 
the  hand  must  be  of  iron.  An  eminent  master  of 
thought,  in  some  of  his  most  vivid  words,  seems  to 
have  spoken  for  us.     Here  they  are: — 

"  To  expect  to  tranquillize  and  benefit  a  country  by 
gratifying  its  agitators,  would  be  like  the  practice  of 
the  superstitious  of  old,  with  their  sympathetic  powder 
and  ointments;  who,  instead  of  applying  medicaments 
to  the  wound,  contented  themselves  with  salving  the 
sword  which  had  indicted  it.  Since  the  days  of 
Dane-gelt  downwards  ;  nay,  since  the  world  was  cre- 
ated, nothing  tint  evil  lias  resulted  from  concession 
made  to  intimidation."     (  Wltutvlfs    EsSOOfi   <f  fiacOn, 

Essay  16,  p.  131.) 

These  words  are  most  applicable  to  these  times, 
when  it  has  been  so  often  proposed  to  salVQ  the  sward 
if  s\  cession. 

In  the  same  spirit  spoke  the  most,  eminent  practi- 
cal Bt&team&D  in  English  history,  Mr.  Fox.  Hero 
are  his  words: — 

To  humor  the  present  disposition  and  tempori/.e 
la  a  certain,  absolutely  certain  confirmation  of  the  evil. 

No  nation  ever  did    Or  ever  can  recover  from   shivery 

by  such  methods."    ( CharitsJaiMa  Fox,  / . 

Ilolhuul,  MhJmu;  1SUI.) 

Pardon   me   if  1  express  a  regret,   profound   and 

heartfelt,  thai  'he  pretensions  of  slavery,  whether 

in  its  claim  of  privilege  or  in  its  doctrine  of  seces- 


sion, were  not  always  encountered  boldly  and  aus- 
terely. Alas  !  it  is  ourselves  that  have  encouraged 
the  Conspiracy,  and  made  it  strong.  Secession  Las 
become  possible  only  through  long-continued  con- 
cession. In  proposing  concession  we  have  encour- 
aged secession,  and  while  professing  to  uphold  the 
Union,  we  have  betrayed  it.  It  seems  now  beyond 
question,  that  the  concessionists  of  the  North  have, 
from  the  beginning,  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
secessionists  of  the  South.  I  do  not  speak  in  harsh- 
ness or  even  in  criticism,  but  simply  according  to 
my  duty  in  unfolding  historically  the  agencies,  con- 
scious and  unconscious,  which  have  been  at  work, 
while  I  hold  them  up  as  a  warning  for  the  Future. 
They  all  testify  to  slavery,  which,  from  the  earliest 
days,  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Conspiracy,  and 
also  at  every  stage  of  the  efforts  to  arrest  it.  It  was 
slavery  whiuh  fired  the  Conspirators,  and  slavery 
aiso  which  entered  into  every  proposition  of  com- 
promise. Secession  and  concession  both  had  their 
root  in  slavery. 

And  now,  after  this  review,  I  am  brought  again  to 
the  significance  of  that  Presidential  election  with 
which  I  began.  The  slave-masters  entered  into  that 
election  with  Mr.  Breckinridge  as  their  candidate, 
and  their  platform  claimed  constitutional  protection 
for  slavery  in  all  territories,  whether  now  belonging 
to  the  Republic  or  hereafter  acquired.  This  con- 
cession was  the  ultimatum  on  which  was  staked  their 
continued  loyalty  to  the  Union — as  the  continuance 
of  the  slave  trade  had  been  the  original  condition 
on  which  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  entered 
into  the  Union.  And  the  reason,  though  wicked, 
was  obvious.  It  was  because  without  such  oppor- 
tunity of  expansion  slavery  would  be  stationary, 
while  the  Free  States,  increasing  in  number,  would 
obtain  a  fixed  preponderance  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, assuring  to  them  the  political  power. 
Thus,  at  that  election,  the  banner  of  the  slave- 
masters  had  for  its  open  device — not  the  Union  as 
it  is ;  but  tbe  extension  and  perpetuation  of  Human 
Bondage.  The  popular  vote  was  against  further 
concession,  and  the  conspirators  proceeded  with 
(heir  crime.  The  occasion,  so  long  sought,  had 
come.  The  pretext,  foreseen  by  Jackson,  was  the 
motive  power. 

But  here  mark  well,  that,  in  their  whole  conduct, 
the  Conspirators  acted  naturally  under  the  instincts 
implanted  by  slavery;  nay,  they  acted  logically, 
even.  Such  if  slavery,  that  it  cannot  exist  unless 
where  it  owns  the  government.  An  injustice  so  plain 
can  fir.d  protection  only  from  a  government  which 
is  a  reflectioa-of  itself, ^Cannibalism  cannot  exist, 
except  under  a  governmen fro?  cannibals.  Idolatry 
cannot  exist,  except  under  a  governmer'  of  idolaters. 
And  slavery  cannot  exist,  except  undt~^.-a  govern- 
ment of  slave-masters.  This  is  positive,  universal 
truth — at  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  Timbuctoo  or 
Washington.  The  slave-masters  of  our  country  saw 
that  they  were  dislodged  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  straightway  they  rebelled.  The  Repub- 
lic which  they  could  no  longer  rule,  they  determined 
to  ruin. 

But  though  thus  audaciously  wicked,  they  are  not 
strong  in  numbers.  The  whole  quantity  of  slave- 
owners, great  and  small,  according  to  the  recent 
census,  is  not  more  than  four  hundred  thousand; 
out  of  whom  there  are  not  more  than  one  hundred 
thousaud  who  are  interested  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent in  this  peculiar  species  of  property;  and  yet 
this  petty  oligarch}- — itself  controlled  by  a  squad 
still  more  petty— in  a  population  of  many  millions, 
has  aroused  and  organized  this  gigantic  Rebellion. 
But  this  success  is  explained  by  two  considerations. 
First,  the  asserted  value  of  the  slaves,  reaching  to 
the  enormous  sum-total  of  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  constitutes  an  overpowering  property  in- 
terest—one of  the  largest  in  the  world ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  intensity  and  unity  of  purpose 
naturally  belonging  to  the  representatives  of  such  a 
sum-total,  stimulated  by  tbe  questionable  character 
of  the  property.  But,  secondly,  it  is  a  phenomenon 
tested  by  the  history  of  revolutions,  that  all  such 
movements— at  least  in  their  early  days — are  eon- 
trolled  by  minorities.  This  is  because  a  revolu- 
tionary minority  once  embarked,  has  before  it  only 
the  single  simple  path  of  unhesitating  action.  While 
others  doubt  or  hold  back,  the  minority  strikes  and 
goes  forward.  Audacity,  then,  counts  more  than 
numbers,  and  crime  counts  more  than  virtue.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  before.  "  Often 
have  I  reflected  with  awe,"  says  Coleridge,  "  on  the 
great  and  disproportionate  power  which  an  indi- 
vidual of  no  extraordinary  talents  or  attainments 
may  exert  by  merely  throwing  oil"  all  restraint  of 
conscience.  *  *  The  abandonment  of  all  principle 
of  right  enables  the  soul  to  choose  and  act  upon  a 
principle  of  wrong,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  one 
principle  all  the  various  vices  of  human  nature." 
(Coleridge's  Friend,  Essay  16.) 

These  are  remarkable  words.  But  a  French 
writer,  Condoreet,  the  philosopher  of  the  French 
Revolution,  who  sealed  his  principles  by  his  death, 
urged  this  very  phenomenon  for  a  practical  purpose. 
In  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  tho  Parliamentary  Re- 
formers of  England,  he  sought  to  enlist  them  in  a 
revolutionary  movement,  and,  byway  of  encourage- 
ment, he  boldly  announces  that  "revolutions  must 
always  be  the  work  of  the  minority — that  overy 
revolution  has  been  the  work  of  a -minority— that 
the  French  Revolution  itself  was  accomplished  by 
the  minority."  And  Brissot  de  Warville,  another 
partaker  and  victim  also  in  this  great  Revolution, 
declared  that  it  was  carried  by  not  more  than 
twenty  men.  The  declarations  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  debate,  shortly  afterward,  in  the  British.  .. 
Parliament,  where  Sheridan  bore  a  brilliant  part. 
They  are  most  suggestive — oven  if  they  do  not.  ex- 
plain the  early  success  of  our  conspirators.  Tho 
future  historian  will  record  that  the  present  Rebel- 
lion— notwithstanding  its  protracted  origin,  the  mul- 
titudes it  has  enlisted  and  its  extensive  sweep — was 
at  last  precipitated  by  fewer  than  twenty  men;  Mr. 
Everett,  says  by  as  few  as  ten.  It  is  certain  that, 
thus  far,  it  has  been  the  triumph  of  a  minority  , 
of  a  minority  moved,  inspired,  combined  and  ag- 
grandized by  slavery. 

And  now  this  traitorous  minority,  putting  aside 
all  the  lurking,  slimy  devices  of  Conspiracy,  steps 
forth  in  the  rail  panoply  of  War.  Assuming  to 
itself  all  the  functions  of  Government,  il  organi 
Slates  under  a  common  head  ■  sends  nmnwWfi 
into  foreign  countries — levies  taxes — borrows  monov 
— issues  lei  I  ers  of  marque — and  sets  armies  in  [he 
field  summoned  from  distant  Georgia,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  as  well  as  from  nearer  Virginia,  ami  com- 
posed of  the  whole  lawless  population-  the  poor 
who  cannot  own  slaves  as  well  as  the  rich  who  own 
them — -throughout  the  extensive  region  where,  with 
Satanic  grasp,  this  slaveholding  minority  claims  tW 
itself 

--— —  "ample  room,  am?  verge  enough 

The  oatraotora  of  beU  to  u-w." 
Pardon  the  language  which  1  employ,     The  wordi 

Of  Hie  poet  do  not  picture  bOO  Strongly  the  object 
proposed.  And  now  tliese  parricidal  hosts  stand 
arrayed  openly  against  th&(  paternal  Covernnient 
to  which  they  owed  bj  ftl  nul  atlcction. 

■ 
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GENERAL  SHERMAN'S  PROCLAMATION. 

iinong  the  most  marvellous  things  of  the  past  week 
b?  wonders  was  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Sherman 
to  the  deserted  fields  and  houses  of  Hilton  Head 
and  Beaufort  He  addresses  those  infamous  traitors, 
who  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  previously  aiming 
a  ttmrderous  lire  at  his  brethren,  without  cause  or 
excuse,  as  fellow-cttieens.  Fellow-citizens  of  what, 
pray  ?  Of  the  United  States '?  Surely,  if  theg  are 
citizens,  who  are  not  ?  Who  can  help  being  citizens  ? 
How  endearing  must  be  the  ties  that  treason  will  not 
sever?  Hut  perhaps  it  was  designed  for  the  Union- 
loving,  who  would,  but  could  not  show  their  love. 
And  where  were  they"?  Ii  there  had  been  any, 
wculd  they  have  run  away  with  the  traitors,  rather 
than  tarry  ami  welcome  their  true  friends?  Cer- 
tainly not.  If  the  poor  slaves,  whose  masters  had 
tried  hard  to  compel  them  to  leave,  even  shooting 
them  for  refusing,  if  they  could  await  the  coming 
ftrmy,  and  welcome  it  with  unmistakable  joy,  surely 
the  Union  whites,  had  there  been  any,  could  have 
done  the  same.  But,  says  the  excuser,  they  were 
frightened,  and  did  not  know  but  they  would  all  be 
seized  and  butchered  by  the  inhuman  Yankees.  In- 
deed! Did  they  not  know  as  much  as  the  slaves? 
Surely,  no  people  ever  heard  more  ghost  stories  of 
northern  meanness  and  cruelty  than  the  slaves,  and 
yet  they  were  not  afraid  to  remain  and  come  to  our 
army.  Another  proclamation  has  since  been  made, 
assuring  those  traitors  who  left  their  Beaufort  homes, 
that  if  they  would  come  back,  they  should  not  be  in- 
jured, but  protected.  We  certainly  admire  the  mas- 
terly work  of  Capt.  Dupont  and  his  gallant  crcV,  in 
the 'taking  of  that  port;  wt;  admire  their  genius  and 
bravery;  their  zeal"  for  their  country;  but  we  are 
_  J&ogtJieartily  sick  of  this  eternal  cringing  and  creei 
"ing  after  southern  traitors;  men  that  have  not  only 
been  traitors  for  a  few  weeks  by  accident,  but  who 
have  been  such  in  heart  and  life  for  years,  and  who 
have  spared  no  pains  and  stopped  at  no  degradation 
or  crime  to  accomplish  their  diabolism.  And  then 
to  call  these  Davises,  Masons,  Barn  wells,  Rhetts,  etc., 
high-minded  and  honorable  friends  I  If  they  are 
highminded  a-nd  honorable,  what  an  angel  must  Bene- 
dict Arnold  have  become  by  this  time !  It  is  humili- 
ating and  painful  in  the  extreme,  to  see  this  servility 
kept  up  as  before  the  baseness  of  those  wretches  was 
known.  Our  generals  greatly  mistake,  if  they  sup- 
pose the  people,  of  the  North,  whose  friends  have 
been  murdered  by  these  high-minded  Southrons,  or 
thrust  into  loathsome  prisons,  have  any  sympathy 
With  such  compliments,  or  are  fairly  represented  by 
any  such  speeches. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  that  district  were  30,000 
inhabitants  who  were  not  in  arms  against  their  coun- 
try, and  never  had  been;  30,000  who  would  gladly 
take  up  arms  for  the  Union,  and  shed  their  blood 
freely  for  their  liberty  and  the  government ;  who  did 
not  flee  at  our  approach,  but  came  to  greet  and  offer 
us  their  assistance.  Yet  not  one  word  was  said  to 
them  to  show  that  we  would  protect  them,  or  appre- 
ciated their  loyalty,  or  would  welcome  their  brawny 
arms  to  aid  us  in  sustaining  the  American  Republic. 
Why  this  kind  feeling  and  gracious  proclamation 
towards  the  most  impious  traitors,  pirates,  thieves, 
and  murderers  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  (for  this  is 
what  all  have  called  them,)  and  this  callous  indiffer- 
ence and  aversion  to  those  who  show  they  have  in 
their  hearts  the  very  principles  we  proudly  boast 
glow  in  our  own  bosoms?  Will  it  still  be  said  that 
traitors  and  pirates  are  better  than  negroes  ?  That 
innocent  antl  liberty-loving  slaves  are  not  equal  to 
liberty  and  Union-hating  whites?  That  honest  and 
loyal  "blacks  are  not  to  be  sought  nor  noticed,  but 
traitors  may  be  courted  ?  Alas  !  If  this  be  so,  what 
can  degrade  or  elevate  a  black? 

Had  Gen.  Sherman,  as  he  was  authorized  by  Sec- 
retary. Cameron,  immediately  called  around  him 
these  slaves,  and  assured  them  that  their  masters 
having  abandoned  the  government  and  left  thei 
they  were  free ;  and  had  he  invited  them  to  enter 
the  service  as  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  lie  would 
at  once  have  had  an  army  with  which  he  could  have 
occupied  the  whole  district,  and  seized  upon  the  en- 
tire cotton  crop.  This,  being  the  bonded  security  of 
the  Confederate  stocks  and  basis  of  their  capital, 
would  have  given  a  deadly  blow  to  secession,  and 
vastly  strengthened  our  cause  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  are  only  relieved  from  our  humiliation 
by  the  refreshii  ■  pular  feeling  that  comes 

rolGi  and  thg^ encouraging 

ary  Cajiwrtm^^Fhe  people  well  know 
>!  this  hideous  and  de- 
.   :1  never  rest  until  the 
ring  affection  for  them. 
the  expense  of  our  own 
.;.  well  know  that  a  black 
than  a  white  foe,  as  did  Jackson,  and 

..Mid  that  they  shall  be  treated  as  such.  What- 
ever may  have  been  our  theories  heretofore,  it  is  now 
indisputably  settled  that  it  is  the  whites  of  the  South, 
and  not  the  blacks,  who  are  unfit -for  freedom;  not 
the  slaves,  bat  tlueir  masters,  who  would  come  North, 
and  overrun  our  fair  fields,  and  not  only  corrupt  our 
morals,  but  ruin  our  land.  The  only  true  friends  of 
American  freedom,  industry  and  government,  to  be 
found  in  the  land  of  whips  and  chains,  are  the  negroet 
They  have  poisoned  no  springs,  nor  committed  an 
such  fiendish  slaughters  as  that  perpetrated  by  the 
heartless  traitors  of  Guyandotte.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  rational,  shall  we  discard  our  friends, 
the  blacks,  and  court  the  men  who  lay  trains  to  pow- 
der-magazines, to  blow  us  up?  Heaven  restore  us 
to  sanity  once  more ! — American  Baptist. 


DECEMBER   6. 


D0GBEBBY  IN  SOUTH  CAE0LIHA. 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  us 
this  unhappy  war,  that  of  pacification  General 
the  greatest.  A  corporal  can't  be  sent  with  a  file  of 
men  to  forage  in  an  orchard,  or  potatoe  patch,  but 
he  issues  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  most  friend- 
ly and  pacific  designs.  He  comes  only  to  restore 
peace,  to  sec  the  laws  enforced,  and  the  Constitution 
upheld,  and  above  all  things,  will  not  disturb  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  said  orchard  or  potatoe  patch  !  We 
had  not  sent  our  forces  into  Western  Virginia,  where 
we  have  already  decimated  our  forces,  by  the  fruit- 
less enterprise,  till  Gen.  MeClellan  issued  h'is  procla- 
mation, that  the  country  was  only  to  be  protected. 
and  especially  in  its  institutions,  and  an  iron  hand 
was  to  be  laid  upon  any  attempt  to  touch  the  cause 
of  the  war,  or  the  least  manifestation  of  disrespect 
for  slavery.  The  same  farce  has  been  played  in 
every  direction,  and  always  with  the  effect  of  neu- 
.  tralizing  the  whole  labor  of  the  campaign.  The 
rebels  have  every  where  been  assured  that  no  harm 
was  meant  them,  and  above  all  things  the  pet  "  nig- 
ger" was  not  to  be  molested.  It  is  true  that  these 
Dogberrys  always  professed  an  intention  to  "  com- 
prehend all  manner  of  vagrom  men,  and  bid  them 
stand  in  the  Prince's  name;"  but  those  that  would 
not  stand,  have  been  most  faithfully  told  they  were 
"  not  the  men  they  took  them  for."  And  as  to 
thieves,  they  were  always  treated  by  the  safe  rule  of 
letting  them  "  prove  themselves  such  by  stealing  out 
of  your  company."  With  this  emollient  practice  of 
proclamation  poultices  to  rebellion,  wherever  it 
breaks  out,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  made  no 
advance  towards  curing  it. 

The  last  case  of  this  kind  seems  to  prove  worse 
than  all  others.  An  immense  fleet  and  army  have 
landed  on  the  shores  of  South  Carolina,  before  whom 
-the  rebels  fled  like  chickens  before  a  hawk,  and  left 
us  in  the  full  possession  of  evc-ry  thing — negroes  and 
all.  Instead  of  improving  upon  this,  as  a  General 
would  have  done,  and  advanced  to  a  commanding 
position,  Gen.  Sherman,  the  commander  of  this  enter- 
prise, sets  to  writing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
tells  the  rebels  of  that  eminent  nest  of  treason,  that 
he  has  only  landed  a  small  force,  for  their  protection, 
and  purposes  of  peace  generally,  but  with  all  defer- 
ence to  a  "great  sovereign  State,  and  to  a  proud 
and  hospitable  people"!  Then,  to  the  people  who 
bean  the  rebellion,  and  besieged  Major  Anderson 

Fort  Sumter,  he  appeals  in  this  wise : — 

"  Can  yon  pursue  this  fratricidal  war,  and  can  you 
imbrue  your  hands  in  the  loyal  blood  of  your  country- 
men, your  friends,  your  kinsmen,  for  no  other  object 
than  to  unlawfully  disrupt  the  Confederacy  of  a  great 
people,  a  Confederacy  established  by  your  own  hands, 
in  order  to  set  tip,  were  it  possible,  an  independent 
Government,  under  which  you  can  never  live  in  peace, 
prosperity  and  quietness  ? " 

When  this  affectionate  address  was  prepared,  our 
sapient  General  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  listeners. 
There  were  plenty  of  our  black  friends  about,  who 
were  loyal,  and  who  had  not  fled,  and  were  ready  to 
attest  their  loyalty  by  their  acts.  But  he  could  not 
talk  in  this  style  to  them.     They  were  niggers.     So 

lie    starts   a  (lag  of  truce    into    the  C( try,  to  run 

down  an  English  clergyman,  he  had  heard  of.  They 
(bund  another  clergyman — a  Carolinian  —  whom 
they  coaxed  to  read  the  proclamation,  and  as  a  favor 

ii  to  the  Englishman ;  while  ha  assured  them 
that  no  Carolinian  would  pay  the  least  regard  to  El  ! 
So  be  might  have  known,  if  ha  had  possessed  any 
common  sense,      iiut  it  is  our  fate  that  common 


sense  is  not  the  sense  of  our  Generals— especially  if 
they  have  an  important  position.  And  this  splendid 
movement  of  our  Army  and  Navy  is  to  be  toned 
down  into  a  force,  of  which  Dogberry  himself  might 
have  been  ashamed,  all  in  fear  of  disturbing  the 
blessed  institution  I  This  is  the  crowning  glory,  thus 
far,  of  the  landing  of  our  fleet.  What  more  it  will 
come  lo,  we  must  patiently  wait  to  see. — Ashtabula 
Sentinel. 

GEN.    HALLEOK'S    POLICY. 

The  very  just  criticisms  of  Gen.  Ilalleek's  order 
No.  3  *— that  which  forbids  fugitive  slaves  to  enter 
his  lines— and  the  profound  dissatisfaction  which  that 
useless  and  ill-timed  document  has  created  among 
the  people,  who  have  furnished  and  are  furnishing 
the  Army  of  the  West  with  the  troops  who  will  squelch 
the  rebellion  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  ought 
to  admonish  the  General  to  reconsider  his  action. 
The  people  believe  that  as  a  military  measure  his 
order  is  absurd,  and  that,  as  a  concession  to  the  de- 
mands of  treason  in  Missouri,  it  is  wicked.  They 
are  giving  their  money  and  best  blood  that  secession 
may  be-  baffled  and  put  down ;  and  while  doing  so, 
they  will  demand  of  those  in  front  of  their  armies, 
the  use  of  all  the  means  which  civilized  warfare  sanc- 
tums, that  the  life  and  treasure  expended  in  the  per- 
ilous struggle  may  not  be  wasted.  If  the  loss  of 
slaves  will  bring  armed  rebels  to  their  senses,  and 
teach  them  that  treason  has  its  immediate  and  heavy 
penalties,  they  want  to  see  a  sable  cloud  hang- 
ing to  the  rear  of  every  column  of  Federal  troops.  1( 
fugitive  slaves  can  furnish  information  of  the  move- 
ments and  objoets  of  the  enemy,  they  want  to  see  the 
way  to  Gen.  Halleck's  headquarters  kept  clear,  so 
that  the  information  may  come  in.  If  it  is  necessary 
in  the  progress  of  the  campaigh  to  wipe  slavery  and 
its  abominations  out  of  Missouri,  they  want  a  General 
who  is  willing  to  bear  the  besom  of  destruction  in  his 
right  hand.  All  these  demands  are  frustrated  by 
the  order  of  which  we  speak.  Rebellion  remains  in 
possession  of  its  most  coveted  treasures,  and  derives 
from  the  labor  of  its  slaves  the  life-blood  which  nour- 
ishes it  and  gives  it  strength.  In  a  population  whose 
loyalty  is  questioned,  and  where  "neutrality"  is  the 
utmost  that  we  can  look  for,  the  rebel  leaders  march 
and  countermarch,  fit  out  and  send  off  expeditions 
and  detachments,  and  the  loyal  slaves,  being  forbid- 
den to  enter  our  lines,  there  are  none  to  carry  the 
news,  and  the  blow  comes  before  the  word.  Gen. 
Halleck  has  shut  up  the  sources  of  information.  His 
pickets  are  instructed  to  drive  from  his  outposts  the 
most  loyal  men  in  the  State  ;  he  leaves  in  rebel  pos- 
session the  cause  of  the  war  and  the  motive  for  iti 
continuance;  and  all  for  a  reason  that,  to  men  ir 
civil  life,  would  seem,  if  not  given  to  the  world  by 
the  Commander  of  a  Department,  to  be  at  once  hy- 
pocritical and  puerile — he  cannot  admit  negroes 
within  his  lines,  because  they  will  carry  back  inform- 
ation to  the  enemy  !  What  wonderful  lines  are 
those  with  which  the  General  has  encircled  himself 
— lines  which,  according  to  Order  No.  3,  no  black 
man  can  pass  if  his  toes  are  turned  ioicard  the  camp  ; 
and  which,  according  to  the  reason  given  for  the  order, 
any  black  man  can  break  through  as  soon  as  his  heels 
are  turned  from  the  camp — a  back-action  military 
rat-trap  which  lets  nobody  in,  but  permits  everybody 
to  go  out  1 — Chicago  Tribune. 

*  General  Orders  No.  3. 

Head-quarters,  Department  of  Missouri. 

St.  Louis,  November  20lh,  1861. 

I.  It  has  been  represented  that  important  informa- 
tion respeeting  the  numbers  and  conditions  of  our 
forces  is  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  means  of  fugitive 
slaves  who  are  admitted  within  our  lines.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  directed  that  no  such  persons 
be  hereafter  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any  camp 
or  of  any  forces  on  the  march,  and  that  any  now 
within  our  lines  be  immediately  excluded  therefrom. 

II.  The  General  Commanding  wishes  to  impress 
upon  all  officers  in  command  of  ]>05ts  and  troops  in 
the  field  the  importance  of  preventing  unauthorized 
persons  of  every  description  from  entering  and  leav- 
ing our  lines,  and  of  observing  the  greatest  precaution 
in  the  employment  of  agents  and  clerks  in  confiden- 
tial positions. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Halleck. 

William  McMichael, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


OEN.   JOHN  A.  DIX. 

_  Gen.  Dix,  with  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  at 
his  command,  and  capable  of  raining  hell-fire  almost 
across  any  part  of  the  entire  peninsula  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  or  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  adopted,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  sins,  the  issue  of  a  proclamation. 
Not  a  proclamation  in  any  way  akin  to  that  famous 
saying  which  created  the  John  A.  Dix  whom  the 
people  loved  to  think  of  as  a  man  to  be  remembered 
and  spoken  of  by  the  fire-side  in  years  to  come,  and 
as  a  lesson  and  example  to  our  children. 

No,  this  proclamation  has  little  of  the  ring  of  the 
metal  of  his  other  brief  saying  that  struck  fire  from 
the  people  as  sure  as  steel  will  from  the  flint.  His 
preseut  proclamation  falls  like  lead  on  the  Northern 
heart. 

We  are  glad  of  this  movement,  glad  to  know  that 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  asserted,  even 
if  in  the  counting  of  the  buttons  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  counties  of  Aecomac  and  Northampton  in  Vir- 
ginia. But  oh  I  that  a  Major- General  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  truckle  and  cringe  to  criminals  who  have 
destroyed  the  beacon  lights  of  commerce,  who  have 
sent  their  means  and  their  sons  to  the  main  land  of 
Virginia  to  steep  their  souls  in  the  blood  of  the  pa- 
triots who  have  been  slaughtered  at  Bull  Run,  at 
Bethel,  and  at  Ball's  Bluff! 

These  traitors  are  told  by  John  A.  Dix,  that  he 
sends  men  amongst  them  of  their  own  breed,  near 
neighbors,  who  understand  their  peculiar  institutions, 
customs  and  laws,  men  who  value  property,  nio-^er 
property,  men  who  would  rather  shoot  a  white  man 
than  lower  by  any  act  of  his  the  market  value  of  the. 
cheapest  nigger.  According  to  the  proclamation  of 
John  A.  Dix,  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  the  rebels 
of  Aecomac  and  Northampton  to  form  a  breastwork 
of  niggers  to  ensure  their  immunity  from  the  guns 
of  the  soldiers  of  John  A.  Dix.  It  would  not  do  to 
injure  that  kind  of  property.  It  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional to  do  so.  It  might  irritate  our  dear  .brethren 
of  the  South.  Take  their  pigs,  their  homes,  their 
altars,  their  wives,  lay  waste  their  fields,  slay  their 
children — but  O,  spare  the  sacred  demon-god,  the 
nigger ! 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  when  accused  by  a  brother 
clergyman  of  using  sarcasm  as  a  weapon  against  a 
presumptuous  brother  of  the  cloth,  replied  tliat  ver- 
min ought  not  to  have  the  choice  of  the  instrument 
by  which  they  are  destroyed.  The  nail  or  the  small 
tooth  comb  might  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  ope- 
rator. Not  so  with  the  vermin  of  Aecomac  and 
Northampton.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  by 
John  A.  Dix  to  have  the  instruments  selected  exact- 
ly to  suit  them. 

"  The  Brigade  General  is  Henry  M.  Lockwood,  of 
Delaware — a  State  identical  in  some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  its  Social  Organization  with  your  own. 
Portions  of  his  force  come  from  counties  in  Maryland 
bordering  on  one  of  yours.  From  him  and  from  them 
you  may  be  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  near  neigh- 
bors, as  well  as  friends,  if  you  repel  it  not  by  hostile 
resistance  or  attack." 

And  with  all  this  rose-water,  we  are  told  that  the 
troops  came  only  to  re-establish  beacons  of  commerce 
and  signals  for  the  storm-driven  mariner;  that  the 
mission  is  not  one  of  war,  of  menace,  of  redress  for 
ruthless  injuries  flagrantly  committed  against  the 
whole  human  family.  Why  should  John  A.  Dix 
under  such  circumstances  meet  opposition?  Why 
should  he  dream  of  it?  The  very  fiends  of  hell,  in 
its  lowest  depths,  would  give  him  fr(sa  course  to  cool 
their  fiery  chains,  should  he  send  such  a  message  to 
them.  But  lest  he  should  not  have  shaped  things  ex- 
actly to  suit  them,  the  proclamation  was  read  yester- 
day, read  to  a  large  number  of  Virginians  in  a  farm 
house  near  the  Potomac,  and  it  was  declared  by 
them  to  fit-  entirely  satisfactory. 

How  elated  John  A.  Dix  must  feel  when  he  knows 
he  is  able  to  satisfy  his  Southern  brethren  !  Abase- 
ment could  not  farther  go.     They  were,  satisfied  ! 

Will  the  country,  the  people,  be  satisfied  that  the 
came  John  A.  Itix  who  uttered  the  brave  words  of 
February,  which  reverberated  through  the  land  like 
tin'  blast  of  an  archangel,  and  quickened  the  heart's 

blood  of  millions,  will  they  be  satisfied  that  he  should 
make  a  speciality  for  himself  of  the  tender  care  of  the 
property  in  negroes  in  Aecomac  and  Northamp- 
ton? Why  not  let  it  take  its  chance  in  the  tur- 
moil and  surge,  of  the  bloody  conflict  With  the  other 

house-gods  ami  stork  uf  Die  rebels?  Why  should 
we  be  compelled  to  bead  the  knee,  and  bulk  their 

foul  and  loathsome  BOree  '■  Why  not  let  the  doomed 
and  damned  thing  stand  or  fall   of  its  own  strength 

or  rottenness?    Let  our  brave  army  ool  bei pom 

ed  into  a  band  of  riigger-catebers.  Let  the  stain  not 
real  <>w  their  souls  thai  they  aided  in  the  enslavement 
or  blasted  the  hopi's  for  liberty  of  a  single  human 
being.— i'atersan,  (i\.  J.)  Guardian. 
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No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,   FIUDAY,   DECEMBER  6,  1861. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  00MGKESS. 

"PROCLAIM  LIBERTY  THROUGHOUT  ALIj  the  land, 
TO   ALL   THE   INHABITANTS   THKK1COF." 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  ,  State  of 

,  respectfully  submit  — 
That  as  the  present  formidable  rebellion  against  the 
General  Government  manifestly  finds  its  root  and 
nourishment  in  the  system  of  chattel  slavery  at  the 
South ;  as  the  leading  conspirators  are  slaveholders, 
who  constitute  an  oligarchy  avowedly  hostile  to  all 
free  institutions;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained  while  the  cause  of  this 
treasonable  revolt  is  permitted  to  exist;  your  honor- 
able body  is  urgently  implored  to  lose  no -time  in 
enacting,  under  the  war  power,  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  country  —  liberating  uncondi- 
tionally the  slaves  of  all  who  are  rebels,  and,  while 
not  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in  man,  allowing 
for  the  emancipated  slaves  of  such  as  are  loyal  to  the 
government  a  fair  pecuniary  award,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties;  and 
thus  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  beneficent  ter- 
mination, and  indissolubly  to  unite  all  sections  and 
all  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  enduring  basis 
of  universal  freedom. 

jft^*  Now  that  Congress  is  in  session,  and  various 
propositions  have  already  been  submitted  to  it  on  this 
subject,  let  there  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  forward- 
ing emancipation  petitions  to  that  body.  Send  them 
directly  to  the  proper  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  various  States  and  Districts.  They  will,  of 
course,  go  free  of  postage.     Send  them  in! 


TEE  DUTY  OP  TEE  G0VERKMEJTT. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-seventh  Congress  as- 
sembled at  Washington  on  Monday  last.  The  respon- 
sibilities devolving  upon  that  body,  in  view  of  the 
critical  state  of  the  country,  exceed  in  solemnity 
those  which  have  met  any  similar  gathering  since 
1790,  and  call  for  corresponding  wisdom  and  firmness 
in  their  discharge.  All  eyes  are  turned  to  it  with 
anxiety,  and  all  hearts  filled  with  conflicting  emotions 
of  hope  and  uncertainty.  Will  it  intelligently  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  present  terrible  crisis,  and 
boldly  apply  the  only  safe  and  lasting  remedy  without 
doubt  or  wavering  ?  Or  will  it,  in  a  perverse  and  cow- 
ardly spirit,  refuse  to  look  the  demands  of  the  hour 
fully  in  the  face,  and  insanely  attempt  to  again 
"  daub  with  untempered  mortar,"  renew  the  old  "  cov- 
enant with  death,"  seek  peace  through  an  "irrepres- 
sible conflict,"  and. combine  harmoniously  together 
eternally  antagonistical  elements  ?  Shortly,  we  trust, 
it  will  he  flooded  with  petitions,  signed  by  all  classes 
of  the  people,  without  regard  to  personal  prejudices  or 
party  lines,  asking  it  to  strike  at  the  cause  of  the  re- 
bellion by  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  under  the  war 
power,  and  thus  to  place  the  government  upon  the 
solid  foundation  of  universal  liberty.  The  request 
will  be  a  righteous  one — the  reasons  for  it  are  press- 
ing, unanswerable,  multitudinous,  overwhelming — the 
power  to  grant  it  is  ample,  and  the  right  to  exercise 
that  power  is  as  ungues  don  able  as  any  right  possessed 
by  the  government  for  self-preservation,  and  "  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  preserve  the  blessings 
of  liberty."  Will  Congress  give  heed  to  that  request, 
or  express  its  wish  that  the  President,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  will  do  so?  How 
much  is  depending  upon  that  question  I 

From  the  prompt  introduction  of  the  subject,  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  on  Monday,  in  various 
forms,  we  take  great  encouragement.  In  the  House, 
Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America — First,  That  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  these  States,  we  do  solemnly  declare,  that  the  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  against  the  insurgent 
bodies  now  in  arms  against  the  government  has  for  its 
object  the  suppression  of  such  rebellion,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  national 
Constitution  and  Jaws  over  the  entire  extent  of  our 
common  country.  Second,  That  while  we  disclaim 
all  power  under  the  Constitution  to  interfere  by  ordi- 
nary legislation  with  the  institutions  of  the  several 
States,  yet  the  war  now  existing  must  be  conducted 
according  to  the  usages  and  rights  of  military  service, 
and,  during  its  continuance,  the  recognized  authority 
of  the  maxim,  that  the  safety  of  the  State  is  the  high- 
est law,  subordinates  the  right  of  property  and  domin- 
ion over  civil  relations.  Third,  That  therefore  we 
do  hereby  declare  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
our  army,  and  the  officers  in  command  under  him, 
have  the  right  to  emancipate  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
in  any  military  district  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
the  national  government ;  and  that|we  respectfully  ad- 
vise that  such  order  of  emancipation  be  issued  when- 
ever the  same  will  avail  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
rebels  in  arms,  or  to  strengthen  the  military»power  of 
the  loyal  forces. 

Mr.  Dunn,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table,  but  the  motion  was  disagreed  to  by  yeas 
56  against  70. 

The  question  recurring  on  Mr.  Eliot's  resolution, 
Mr.  Roscoe  L.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  Mr.  Eliot  accepted,  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  apply  to  the  slaves  of  disloyal  citizens. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed 
until  Tuesday  next,  in  order  that  it  may  be  discuss- 
ed and  amendments  submitted.  He  was  in  favor  of 
the  main  features  of  the  proposition,  but  desired  mod- 
ification. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  notice  that  he 
would  call  up  the  following  on  the  17th  inst. : 

Resolved,  That  in  legislating  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  rebellion,  Congress  should  confiscate 
the  property,  slaves  included,  of  all  rebels,  and  protect 
the  property  and  rights  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  all  loyal  citizens. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing for  future  consideration  : — 

Whereas,  Slavery  has  caused  the  present  rebellion 
in  the  United  States;  and  whereas,  there  can  be  no 
solid  and  permanent  peace  in  this  republic  so  long  as 
that  institution  exists  within  it ;  and  whereas,  slaves 
are  now  used  by  the  rebels  as  an  essential  means  of 
supporting  and  protracting  the  war;  and  whereas, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  right  to  liberate  the 
slaves  of  an  enemy  to  weaken  his  power  ;  there- 
fore, be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  the  President  be  requested  to  declare  free,  and  to 
direct  all  our  Generals  and  officers  in  Gourmand  to  or- 
der freedom  to  all  slaves  who  shall  leave  their  mas- 
ters, or  aid  in  quelling  the  rebellion. 

2d.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  United 
States  pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation  lo  make  full  and 
fair  compensation  to  all  loyal  citizens  who  are  or  shall 
remain  active  in  supporting  the  Union  for  all  the  loss 
they  may  sustain  by  virtue  of  this  resolution. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  gave  no- 
tice that  he  would  introduce  a  bill  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  rebels,  and  to  give  freedom  to  persons 
in  the  rebel  slave  States. 

All  these  propositions  are  substantially  alike — 
emancipating  all  the  slaves,  and  making  satisfactory 

provision  in  the  cases  of  loyal  slaveholders,  so  called, 
f  any  such  can  he  found — Mr.  Eliot,  however,  im- 
visely  so  modifying  his  own  proposition  as  to  make  it 
apply  exclusively  to  ihe  slaves  of  rebel  masters. 

The  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  root,  of  the  tree:  in 
oilier  words,  the  entire  slave  system  must  lie  abolished 
at  a  blow,  or  there  Will  be  another  "treasuring  up  of 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  righteous  reve- 
lation of  the  jiiilgmeiitof  Uod,"  on  a  si  ill  more  fearful 
seale,  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  nine-tenths  of  the  slave  population  will  he 
no  atonement,  no  safeguard,  no  pacification  :  not  one 
of  the  whole  number  must  be  left  in  his  chains.  As 
the  army  proceeds  south,  it  should  ileal  with  shivery 
Mm-  children  of  Israel  were  commanded  to  act  in 
the  land  of  Canaan:  — 


When  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  then  ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  from  before  you,  ami  destroy  all  their  pictures 
and  molten  images,  aw!  quite  /'fur/.:  down  all.  their  high 
places.  .  .  .  Rut  if  ye  will  not  drive  out  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  from  before  you,  then  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  those  which  ye  let  remain  of  them 
shall  he  pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  thorns  in  your  sidrs,  and 
"*.x  you  m  the  bind  wherein  ye  dwell.  Moreover,  it  shall 
»me  to  pass  that  /  shall  do  unto  you,  as  I  thought  to 
do  unto  them." 

So,  if  this  grand  and  providential  opportunity  to 
utterly  abolish  slavery  he  permitted  Lo  pass  unim- 
proved by  the  government,  within  whose  grasp  that 
vast  system  of  lust  and  blood  is  now  constitutionally 
placed  for  its  extermination — if  any  number  of  slave- 
holders or  slaves,  however  small,  are  allowed  to  exist 
as  hitherto  under  the  old  conditions  of  the  Union — 
then  there  must  follow  in  due  time  fiercer  conten- 
tions, heavier  judgments,  and  bloodier  results.  These 
oppressors  and  their  victims  will,  in  that  case,  assur- 
edly be  "  pricks  in  our  eyes,  and  thorns  in  our  sides," 
as  a  people,  and  the  judgments  in  store  for  the  for- 
mer will  also  be  visited  upon  our  own  heads.  If 
their  number  be  reduced,  by  confiscation  and  the 
chances  of  war,  to  a  hundred  masters  and  a  thousand 
slaves,  yet  if  these  should  be  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  in  constitutional  relations,  and  the  power 
of  the  government  should  be  pledged  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  one  party  and  the  servitude  of  the 
other,  the  source  of  this  rebellion,  of  our  national 
dishonor  and  degradation,  will  remain  untouched,  and 
the  contagion  will  spread  on  every  side,  carrying 
desolation  and  horror  in  its  train,  Eor  a  hundred 
masters  will  be  followed  by  ten  thousand,  and  ten 
thousand  by  four  hundred  thousand  as  at  present, 
and  these  again  steadily  augmented;  and  a  thousand 
slaves  will  be  multiplied  into  millions,  until  a  new 
volcanic  explosion  shall  again  rend  the  nation  asun- 
der, and  fill  it  with  lamentation  and  woe.  One  slave 
left  to  bear  the  yoke  and  clank  the  chain  will  suffice 
to  upheave  the  republic  from  its  foundations,  and  to 
dissever  any  Union  cemented  with  his  blood.  Away, 
then,  with  all  nostrums  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease I  The  probe  must  go  to  the  quick,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  life,  the  mortified  limb  must  be  cut  off. 
Those  who  counsel  otherwise  either  desire  the  death  of 
the  patient,  or  are  in  a  besotted  state  of  mind.  Every 
hour  of  delay  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  adds  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  issue.  Prompt,  bold,  thorough 
action  is  demanded  by  every  principle  of  justice  and 
every  feeling  of  humanity. 

There  is  a  class  of  utterly  unscrupulous  and  thor- 
oughly desperate  enemies  of  emancipalion  here  at  the 
North,  who,  with  the  mask  of  loyalty  covering  their 
treasonable  visages^  are  exerting  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  paralyze  the  strong  right  arm  of  government, 
and  to  encourage  the  Southern  traitors  never  to  yield 
to  its  supremacy,  by  audaciously  threatening  rebellion 
on  our  own  free  soil,  in  ease  Congress  or  the  President 
shall  decree  the  abolition  of  slavery,  even  to  save  the 
republic!  Whipped  into  decency  for  a  time  by  a 
wholesome  fear  of  public  indignation  in  a  tangible 
shape,  they  are  now  boldly  revealing  the  traitorous 
spirit  which  still  controls  them,  and  using  the  language 
of  menace  and  bluster  more  and  more  defiantly.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  are  the  editors  of  such  satanie 
journals  as  the  Boston  Courier,  Post,  and  Herald,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  Express,  Bennett's 
Herald,  &c.  &c.,  as  our  frequent  quotations  from  them, 
in  that  receptacle  of  pro-slavery  seoundrelism,  the 
"Refuge  of  Oppression,"  abundantly  show.  No 
worse  men,  none  more  seditious,  none  more  danger- 
ous, can  be  found  incarcerated  at  Port  Lafayette  or 
Port  "Warren.  Their  columns  are  crowded  with  in- 
flammatory appeals,  with  base  misstatements,  with 
lying  declarations,  in  the  service  of  "  the  devil  and 
his  angels."  The  negro  is  with  them  a  butt  of  ridi- 
cule, an  object  of  contempt,  fit  only  to  be  "weighed 
in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold,"  and  condemned 
to  life-long  bondage.  Nothing  so  rouses  their  brutal 
passions  and  malignant  feelings  as  a  proposition  to 
restore  him  to  himself,  to  treat  him  as  a  rational  being, 
and  to  cease  outraging  the  image  of  God  in  his  person. 
Whoever  advocates  such  a  measure  of  jnstiee  and 
mercy  they  assail  as  a  madman  or  fanatic,  and  exhaust 
the  vocabulary  of  defamation  to  cripple  his  influence 
for  good.  Rather  than  have  slavery  abolished,  under 
any  circumstances,  they  would  a  thousand  times  pre- 
fer to  see  the  republic  dismembered,  or  the  Southern 
Confederacy  triumphant  over  the  whole  land.  Take 
a  fresh  specimen  of  the  hateful  spirit  that  actuates 
them.    Here  it  is. 

Referring  to  the  general  effort  now  making  to  ob- 
tain universal  emancipation  "under  the  war  power," 
not  only  as  a  measure  of  justice,  but  to  put  an  end  to 
the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
holds  this  menacing  language  : — 

"  When  that  policy  is  adopted,  the  Treasury  will 
close  its  doors,  and  New  York  cease  lo  supply  the 
sinews  of  war.  When  that  policy  is  adopted,  the 
army  will  be  demoralized,  and  the  Generals  that  now 
lead  it  to  victory  will  return  to  their  homes  in  sorrow 
and  shame.  (!)  When  that  policy  is  adopted,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  if  we  know  him,  will  not  be  President 
of  the  United  States." 

Do  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  traitorous  band  need 
anything  more  explicit  than  this  to  encourage  them  in 
their  work  of  treason  and  piracy  1  Is  not  the  author 
of  such  menaces  to  be  classed  with  the  vilest  in  the 
land?  His  code  of  morality  is  clearly  that  of  bri- 
gands and  slave-mongers,  so  far  as  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  four  millions  of  the  people  are  concerned. 


THE  PKESIDEUT'S   MESSAGE. 

The  Message  of  President  Lincoln  was  delivered  to 
Congress  on  Tuesday  last.  Its  chief,  almost  its  sole 
merit  is  its  brevity,  considering  the  staple  of  which 
it  is  made;  and  yet  the  tremendous  issues  of  the 
hour,  if  properly  treated  in  such  a  document,  are  not 
to  be  briefly  disposed  of.  Every  body  says  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  an  "honest  "man;  but  it  is  at  least  equally 
certain  that  he  is  very  weak  in  his  joints,  and  wholly 
disqualified  to  lead  or  inspire.  His  message  is  very 
:  feeble  and  rambling,  and  ridicujfus  as  a  Slate  paper, 
•  which  ought  to  be  high-toned,  vigorous,  comprehen- 
i  sive,  and  historically  important.  Incredible  as  it  may 
I  seem,  it  wholly  ignores  the  only  cause  of  that  rebel- 
lion which  has  already  withdrawn  twelve  States  from 
j  the  Union,  {for  Missouri  has  just  been  formally  voted 
into  the  Southern  Confederacy,)  and  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  fearful  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  !  Was 
there  ever  stupidity  or  folly  beyond  this  ? 

The  President  makes  a  merit  of  his  imbecility  by 
saying — "  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for 
suppressing  the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious  and 
careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict  for  this  purpose 
shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorseless 
revolutionary  struggle."     How  very  obliging! 

In  regard  to  such  contrabands  as  the  fortunes  of 
war  may  bring  within  the  control  of  the  Government, 
the  President  suggests  the  expediency  of  acquiring 
new  territory  in  which  to  colonize  them  !  What  non- 
sense 1  If  their  presence  can  be  endured  as  slaves, 
can  it  not  be  when  they  are  freemen  ?  If  their  labor 
was  valuable,  nay,  indispensable  when  extorted  under 
the  lash,  will  it  be  any  less  so  when  it  is  fairly  com- 
pensated ?  Let  Congress  propose  no  colonization 
scheme,  unless  they  desire  fresh  "agitation"  and  un- 
ending conflict,     Nothing  is  wanted  but  emancipation  : 

after  that,  everything  will  work  well  for  all  parties.— 
President  Lincoln  may  colonize  himself  if  he  choose. 
but  it  is  an  impertinent  act,  on  his  part  l0  propose 
the  getting  rid  of  those  who  are  as  good  as  himself. 

Here  is  a  recommendation  to  he  most,  heartily  ap- 
proved, as  Ihe  simplest  act  of  justice  which  lias  been 
so  long  and  so  meanly  withheld  : — 

"If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  perse- 
vere longer  in  withholding  our  recognition  of  the  in 
dependence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  i 

am  unable  lo  discern  it.      I  am  unwilling,  however,  to 

inaugurate  a  novel  policy  in  regard  to  them  without 

the  approbation  of  Congress.  1  suhmil  tor  your  con- 
sideration Ihe  expediency  of  an  appro]  trial  ion'  for  main- 
taining ;i  Charge  d'Affeirea  near  each  of  these  new 

Stales.        ]|,   ilocs    mil    admit  of   doiihl.   lhal    important 

commercial  advantages  might  be  secured  by  favorable 
treaties  with  them." 

Aside  from  this,  (he  message  is  weak  and  common 
place  to  a  pitiable  degree. 


WHAT  TKTJE   PATRIOTISM    DEMANDS. 

"  The  Cnorcn  by  Lot.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
prisoner  in  Richmond,  Va.,  dated  Nov,  12,  1861: 
'The  usual  quiet  of  our  prison  was  broken  in  upon 
on  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  appearance  of  Gen.  J.  II. 
Winder,  commander  of  this  place,  who  read  an  order 
from  the  authorities,  directing  him  to  select  by  ballot 
one  Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  stand  as 
hostage  for  W.  Smith,  lately  convicted  in  Philadelphia 
for  piracy;  the  lot  fell  upon  Col.  Michael  Corcoran, 
Of  the  69th  New  York  Regiment,  who  will  be  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  and  await  the  execution  of  Smith  ; 
and  should,  he  he  hung,  he  will  sutler  the  like  deatii. 
There  were  also  selected  in  the  same  mode,  three 
captains,  who,  together  with  the  balance  of  the  colo- 
nels, all  llie'majors  and  lieiitenant-eolrmels,  fo  the  num- 
ber of  thirteen,  arc  Lo  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  thir- 
teen privateer's  men  whose  trial  took  place  a  few 
days  since  in  New  York,  and  the  jury  failed  to  agree. 
What  the  action  of  our  Government  may  be,  ,we 
know_  not,  but  can  hardly  believe  they  will  jeopard 
the  lives  of  innocent  men,  for  retaliation  will  surely 
take  place,  and  when  once  commenced,  there  is  no 
knowing  when  it  will  stop,— perhaps  not  before  our 
land  is  deluged  in  innocent  blood  ! '  "—Evangelist. 

In  the  above  extract  from  a  letter,  we  see  displayed 
at  once,  not  only  the  brutal  character  of  the  Southern 
rebels,  who  are  ready  to  kill  innocent  men  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  guilty  ones— to  violate  both  law  and 
justice  in  retaliation  for  the  punishment,  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  of  atrocious  criminals— but  the  unhappy 
faint-heartedness  of  some  one  of  the  Northern  pris- 
oners, whose  correspondent  has  judiciously  withheld 
his  name. 

The  plea  of  the  unnamed  prisoner  is,  that  the  regu- 
lar course  of  execution  of  United  States  law  be  in- 
termitted, because  vengeance  is  threatened  by  the 
accomplices  of  the  pirates,  upon  certain  loyal  and 
valiant  soldiers,  now  in  their  power.  Let  us  inquire, 
first,  if  this  is  a  reasonable  plea,  and  next,  what  the 
soldiers  in  question,  themselves,  either  in  a  body, 
or  by  their  commander,  would  be  likely  to  say  to  it. 

Is  the  execution  of  law  to  be  abandoned,  on  the 
ground  that  the  open  criminals  against  whom  it  ope- 
rates declare  that  they  will  act  worse  and  worse  while 
it  continues  to  be  enforced?  Does  not  the  question 
answer  itself?  Is  not  the  stringent  execution  of  a 
just  law  more  needful,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  boldness  of  the  infractions  of  it? 

What  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  concession 
BUch  as  the  Eva?igc!ist  recommends  ?  If  the  threat  of 
new  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  block  the  movements  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  any  particular  direction,  will  not  the 
same  principle  be  further  applied  ?  What  if  the  rebel 
leaders  select  from  their  prisoners  a  certain  number  to 
be  hung  for  every  new  advance  of  any  division  of  the 
Federal  army !  for  the  sailing  of  every  new  naval  expe- 
dition against  them  !  for  the  assault  of  any  new  portion 
of  their  coast  line  !  for  the  continuance  of  the  blockade 
after  a  specified  time  !  Should  such  threats  be  allowed 
to  paralyze  our  forces  and  prevent  our  action  ?  Is  it 
not  plain  that  the  granting  of  one  such  demand  would 
be  the  signal  for  more,  and  that  if  we  act  on  audi  a 
principle,  we  must  surrender  all  for  which  we  are  now 
contending? 

What  would  Col.  Corcoran  and  bis  brave  associates 
say  to  the  United  States  Government  in  view  of  such 
a  proposition  ?  Por  the  sake  of  the  country  whose 
citizens  (native  or  adopted)  they  are— for  the  sake  of 
certain  principles  of  justice  and  freedom  which  are 
assailed  by  tyrants,  for  the  extension  of  slavery— in 
defence  of  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  regu- 
larly chosen  governmental  administrators  of  them— 
they  have  chosen  to  make  immense  sacrifices,  of  vari- 
ous sorts ;  to  leave  their  business  and  their  homes,  and 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  privations  of  the  camp, 
the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  risk  of  death  or 
imprisonment.  When  those  dangers  have  been  great- 
er- or  more  varied  than  they  expected— for  many  of 
these  brave  soldiers  supposed  themselves  contending 
with  a  civilized  people,  and  did  not  reckon  upon  drink- 
ing from  poisoned  wells,  or  being  bayoneted  while 
lying  hopelessly  wounded,  on  the  battle-field— have 
they  ever  proposed,  in  view  of  these  new  manifesta- 
tions of  the  character  of  their  opponents,  to  withdraw 
from  the  conflict  themselves,  or  to  have  the  country 
withdraw  from  it  ?  Never  !  Every  one  of  these  de- 
velopments of  barbarism  was  a  new  reason  for  ener- 
getically pushing  the  advance  against  the  barbarians, 
and  has  been  so  understood,  alike  by  officers  and  sol- 
diers. And  now  that  a  new  atrocity  is  proposed  by 
the  fighters  for  slavery— now  that  they  threaten  to 
kill  a  certain  innocent  man,  unless  the  country  whose 
laws  and  rights  they  are  attacking  will  abandon  those 
laws  and  rights— what  are  we  to  suppose  Colonel 
Corcoran  will  say  to  this  proposition  1  Will  he  now 
counsel  submission  to  the  enemy  that  his  life  may  be 
saved  ?  Will  he  not  rather  say—  When  I  enlisted,  I  of- 
fered my  life  for  the  service  of  my  country,  and  freely  took 
all  the  risks  lo  which  it  might  be  exposed.  The  case  in 
which  I  now  stand  is  one  of  those  risks  ;  no  less,  no  more. 
I  scorn  the  idea  ofreeeiring  my  life  at  the  cost  of  an  abandon- 
ment of  duty  by  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  their 
duty  to  put  down  this  j-ebel!  ion  ;  and  I  solemnly  enjoin  upon 
them  not  to  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  line  of  that 
duty,  for  the  sake  of  making  favorable  conditions  for  me. 
To  die  for  my  country  cannot  be  other  than  glorious  to  me. 
To  shrink  from  giving  my  life  for  her  cause  now  would  be 
as  shameful  as  to  fee  from  the  battle-field.  If  the  enemy 
fulfil  so  base  a  threat,  it  will  be  worse  for  their  cause  than 
the  loss  of  a  battle.  Let  them  fulfil  it  if  they  dare.  I  ask 
nofavors  at  their  hands.  But  if  my  death  shall  mark  the 
hour  of  my  country's  determination  to  persist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  righteous  cause,  andnevcr  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  treason,  I  shall  die  not  only  happy,  but  trium- 
phant. My  death  will  have  done  more,  even  than  my  life, 
to  serve  the  causa  for  which  I  took  up  arms. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  every  brave,  loyal  and  patri- 
otic man  would  speak.  And  the  country  would  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  her  gallant  sons  far  more  effectually 
by  utterly  disregarding  such  threats  of  the  traitors, 
than  by  yielding  to  them. — c.  k,  w. 


SPEECH  OP  HON,  OHAKLES  SBIOTEB. 

We  publish,  entire,  in  our  present  number,  the  ad- 
mirable Speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  on  "  The  Rebellion — 
its  Origin  and  Main-Spring,"  as  made  before  immense 
and  applauding  audiences  hi  this  and  other  cities. 

Mr.  Sumner  delivered  this  Speeeh  in  New  York  be- 
fore the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union.  William 
Curtis  Noyes,  Esq.,  presided,  and  introduced  the 
speaker  with  a  very  complimentary  parallel  between 
him  and  James  Otis.  Mr.  Sumner  was  welcomed 
heartily,  and  his  address  of  two  hours  and  a  half  was 
listened  to  with  profound  attention.  The  allusions  to 
Fremont,  and  his  remarks  on  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Cameron  to  General  Sherman,  together  with  all  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  eradication  of  shivery, 
were  received  with  uproarious  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered 
"  to  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the  distinguished  orator  of 
the  evening,  for  his  re-assertion  and  eloquent  enforce- 
ment of  the  political  principles  herein  indorsed." — 
The  following  resolution  was  cordially  adopted: — 

Kesolved,  That  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  Major 
General  Fremont,  with  respect,  to  (ho  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  of  rebels,  and  the  men-  recent  utterances  of 
Gen.  Burnside,  Senator  Wilson,  and  ihe  lion  George 
Bancroft,  in  this  city,  and  of  Col.  John  Cochrane  and 

the  lion.  Simon  Cameron,  at  Washington,  foreshadow- 

Ing  the  eventual  rooting  out   of  slavery,    as    Ihe    cause 

of  the  rebellion,  indicate  alike  a  moral,  political,  and 

military  necessity  ;  and.  in  (he  judgment  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  is  now  folly  in 

sympathy   with  any  practicable  BOhome  winch  niftj    he 

presented  for  the  extirpation  of  ibis  national  evil,  and 

'II  accept  such    result  as  (he  onlv  eonsisleiil  issue  of 

this  contest  between  civilisation  ami  barbarism, 

The  Trit'uue  says  lhal  alter  Ihe  dismissal  of  the  vasl 

assemblage,  ai  the  I  looper  Institute,  a  number  oi'  the 

friends  of  Mr.  Sumner  entertained  him  at  a  collation 
at  Curet's,  n.<>.  7 1-  Broadway,  where  brilliant  speech- 
es   were    made    hy    William    Curtis    Xoyes,    h'si|.;     ihe 

Hon.  I  lharles  Sumner ;  w  illiam  ii,  ESvarts,  Esq, ;  the 

He  v.  Mr.  Conway,  of  Ihe  Hawkins  /ouaves  ;   the  lie  v. 

Prof.  Hitchcock;  Cephas  Bratnard,  (Esq.;  Richard  C 
MeCormiek,  Esq.;  and  ElliO-1  C.  Cowdin,  Esq.  The 
sentiment  that  emancipation  was  to  be  the  means  of 
crushing  the  rebellion    the  means  of  prosecuting  the 

WOT,  and  not  the  end  ot    the  war    -ruled  the  hour. 


LIBERTY  AND   SLAVEET. 

LlBEnTY  is  of  God,  and  has  upon  it  His  image  and 
superscription.  When  His  diviuesl  Son  entered  upon 
bis  mission,  he  declared,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  it 
upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me— to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  doors  to  them  that  are  hound  "  ;  and  one  of  his 
noblest  commentators,  the  apostle  Paul,  said  :  "  Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  Put  it  is 
marvellous  that  in  this  nge  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
in  this  boasted  country  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
there  should  be  any  need  of  argument  to  prove  that 
liberty  is  the  birth-right  of  all !— here,  where  the  gov- 
ernment sprung  into  existence  upon  the  immortal 
declaration  that  "  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal," 
and  witli  the  inalienable  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"!  But  so  it  is;  and  the 
first  principles  of  humanity,  republicanism,  and  the 
Christian  gospel,  have  to  be  proclaimed  anew  in  the 
face  of  the  vilest  despotism  the  world  lias  ever  seen — 
a  despotism  that  is  now  in  rebellious  arms  against 
civilization. 

Wherever  the  infernal  power  of  American  slavery  ' 
has  put  down  its  cloven  foot,  there  have  followed 
blight,  and  barrenness,  anil  every  form  of  physical  and 
moral  evil.  The  whole  South-land  is  a  demonstrative 
proof  of  this,  There  is  evidently  no  civilization  there 
worthy  of  the  age,  or  worthy  to  be  called  Christian, 
even  in  the  lowest  sense;  and  bowie-knives  and  pis- 
tols have  long  been  its  most  fitting  coat  of  arms.  Its 
ignorance,  aside  from  itB  faw  slaveholders  and  aristo- 
crats, is  proverbial;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  few 
has  only  made  them  worse,  they  having  no  divine 
principles  to  guide  them.  "  Traitors  and  rebels,"  not 
only  to  human,  but  to  divine  government,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  nearly  all  of  them.  And  they  have  gone 
on  waxing  worse  and  worse  continually  from  the 
first.  Under  their  controlling  influence,  the  general 
government  has  thus  degenerated,  until  it  has,  at  last, 
come  near  sinking  under  the  weight  of  its  corruption. 
Our  revolutionary  fathers  were  not  the  mad  advocates 
of  slavery  that  so  many  of  their  descendants  are— not 
even  the  Southern  branch  of  them ;  for  the  noblest  of 
them  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  evil  and  a  curse,  and 
deplored  its  existence.  Could  they  have  clearly 
foreseen  our  day,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have 
compromised  with  it— such  as  Jefferson  and  Henry, 
especially. 

But  this  question  of  Liberty  in  America  should  not 
be  narrowed  down  to  a  consideration  of  the  rights  and 
claims  of  the  enslaved  alone.  Their  rights  and  claims, 
of  course,  come  first  with  every  true  philanthropist; 
and  if  there  were  but  one  innocent  human  being  in 
chains,  hurled  down  from  manhood  to  brutality,  that 
in  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  heaven  and 
earth  should  be  moved  for  his  deliverance ;  for,  strike 
down  only  one  man's  rights,  governmental^,  and  yon 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  moral  and  social  fabric, 
and  set  an  example  which,  if  followed,  would  ruin  the 
race.  And  what  are  governments,  that  they  should 
presume  to  barter  away  human  rights,  or  to  compro- 
mise them,  for  their  own  selfish  ends  ?  Whenever 
they  do  such  deeds,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
them,  they  cease  to  be  legitimate  governments,  and 
become  conspiracies  against  God  and  humanity.  And 
the  oft -repeated  sentiment,  that  governments  are  for 
man  and  not  man  for  them,  needs  to  become  a  senti- 
ment in  all  hearts,  and  not  mere  words  upon  the  lips, 
and  to  be  carried  out  in  deeds.  To  sacrifice  a  race  in 
order  to  save  a  government  is  diabolical;  and  none 
but  moral  idiots  will  think  that  a  government  can  be 
served  in  that  way.  The  demonstration  is  to-day 
before  us  all,  that  a  nation  built  on  slavery  as  even 
only  one  of  its  pillars,  is  as  a  house  built  on  the  sand. 
All  of  our  politicians  and  statesmen  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  by  the  inevitable  war  that  has  come 
upon  us  ;  and  if  they  are  not,  God  grant  that  their 
leadership  may  soon  be  taken  from  them,  and  given  to 
more  enlightened  men! 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as 
to  his  intimate  relationship  to  Mankind,  every  time 
that  a  human  being  is  boughtjnd  sold,  he  himSeifis- 
bonght  and  sold.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me,"  is  his  word.  Let  politicians  and  states- 
men, then,  beware  how  they  turn  Judases  at  this 
perilous  hour,  and  "South-side"  priests  also.  "It 
were  better  for  them  that  a  mill-stone  were  tied  to 
their  necks,  and  they  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea,"  than  that  they  should  now  stand  on  the  side  of 
slavery.  God  is  calling  upon  this  nation  in  ihe  trum- 
pet tones  of  a  terrible  retributive  Providence  to  "let 
the  oppressed  go  free,"  and  they  who  obstinately  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  Pharaoh  against  Him, 
will  ultimately  meet  with  even  a  worse  doom  than 
his,  for  they  sin  against  greater  light. 

This  conflict  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  only 
the  extension  of  the  irrepressible  "  conflict  of  the 
ages" — the  conflict  between  freedom  and  despotism. 
All  the  divinest  struggles  of  the  past,  from  Moses  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  for  Liberty — for  per- 
sonal, civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  by  its  heaven- 
born-spirit  have  all  the  noblest  words  in  all  languages, 
and  all  the  noblest  deeds,  been  inspired.  Nor  does  our 
common  humanity  remember  with  gratitude  and  ap- 
proval any  but  the  friends  of  freedom.  It  is  to  them 
that  all  durable  monuments  are  built.  Blot  out  from 
the  history  of  the  race  the  records  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  given  themselves,  in  living  and  dy- 
ing martyrdom,  to  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  you 
would  leave  the  remnant  of  that  history  a  vile  scroll, 
which  would  tell  mainly  of  man's  depravity,  meanness 
and  servility.  And  but  for  the  lovers  and  friends  of 
liberty  that  have  gone  before  us,  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  been  far  from  the  apparently  glori- 
ous century  that  it  is.  An  unresisted  despotism  would 
have  been  the  grave  of  our  civilization,  and  ruffian- 
ism would  have  ruled  and  ruined  the  race.  Let  Jeff. 
Davis  triumph,  and  what  a  barbarous  nation  would 
this  become  1 — or  the  pro-slavery  leaders  of  the  Korth. 
Progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  true  religion 
and  philanthropy,  can  flourish  only  where  there  is  lib- 
erty. 

As,  too,  we  estimate  the  conflicts  between  Liberty 
and  Despotism  in  the  past,  so  wilt  posterity  estimate 
the  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  judge 
us.  The  Garrisons,  Pliillipses,  Qiiiucys,  Mays, 
Gerrit  Smiths,  Simmers  and  Chcevers,  in  the  "  irre- 
pressible conflict"  of  to-day,  are  the  Adamses.  Han- 
cocks,  Franklins  and  Jeffersons  of  '76.  And  let  us 
not  build  monuments  to  our  fathers,  and  revile  our 
brothers;  but  take  such  positions  as  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us  will  honor — as  God  will  approve  and 
bless  I  W.  II.  P. 


New  Mrsic.  Oliver  Pitson  &  Co.,  277  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  have  just  issued  the  following 
musical  hooks  : — 

The  Parlor  Jimp:  A  Collection  of  Songs,  Glees, 
Anthems,  &c,  adapted  to  Schools,  Soda)  Parties,  and 

the  Family  Circle.     By  Asa  Fit*. 

The  Union  Collection  of  Popular  Duetts,  for  Violin 
[or  Flute]  and  Piano.    Arranged  bj  S.  Winner. 

Winner's  Perfect  Guide  for  the  Violin,  in  which  the 
instructions  are  so  clearly  and  sinijily  treated,  as  to 
make  it  unncecs.-ary  lo  require  a  teacher.  Por  prac- 
tice, more  than  IBO  operatic  and  popular  aire  are  added, 

forming  a  complete  collection  of  the  best  melodies  of 

Ihe  day. 

j*  'An  exceedingly  Interesting  and  valuable  dis- 
course was  delivered  at  Musio  Hall,  on  Snn.hu  last. 
by  SmiTi.  ,lousso\.  mini-lcr  of  the  independent 
chni-eh  at  Lyon,  On  the  views,  footings  and  position  of 

ihe  government  and  people  of  England,  respecting 

(he   rebellion  in    this  COOntry.      Instead  of  attempting 

to  give  any  analysis  of  Ii.  \\  e  hope  to  present  it  enlire 

to  cm-  rentiers,  in  a  future  number,    Mr.  Johnson 

having  somewhat  recently  returned  from  a  visit  abroad, 
is    enabled    to  speak  intelligently  upon   this  subject. 


_^™Hon,  Daniel  s,  Dickinson,  of  \r«  Fork,  is  to 
lecture  before  the   M 

Musk  Hall,  on  Monday  evening  next  ;  and  before  ihe 
"  Fraternity,"  at  Tremoni  Temple,  I 
Both  lectures  »  ill,  doubtless,  draw  crowded  audiences. 


DECEM1VEE  6. 
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LETTER    OF    GEKEIT    SMITH    TO    EDWIN 

OROSWELL. 
pHTBaBOEo'i  November  27,  1861, 
KmviN  Ouoswin.i.,  ESQ.':  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just 
read  your  letter  to  Colonel  Cochrane.  It  gratifies  me 
not  a  Kttle  to  find  that  your  influence,  which,  bo  long 
ss  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years  ago,  was  so 
very  potent,  is  given  to, the  furtherance  of  Ins  wise 
ami  timely  views  on  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country.  You  agree  vrith  the  Colonel  in  the  duty  of 
availing  ourselves  of  the  black  man's  help  to  put  down 
the  rebels.  I  regret  your  mistake  that  the  Aboli- 
tionists do  not  also  agree  with  him.  Your  public 
declaration,  \hat  they  do  not,  is  of  very  injurious 
tendency — not  to  them  only,  but  (and  this  is  of  far 
greater  consequence)  to  the  country,  and  to  the  sacred 
cause  in  which  the  whole  country  should  be  united. 

You  desire  it  to  be,  and  to  be  known  and  felt  to  be, 
that  all  classes  of  our  people  stand  with  Colonel  Coch- 
ran&in  this  respect.  And,  in  your  judgment,  they  all 
do,  excepting  the  Abolitionists — or,  as  you  phrase  it, 
"excepting  in  Abolition  quarters."  Your  exception 
is  not  warranted  by  facts.  From  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion  until  the  present  time,  the  Abolitionists, 
having  been  constantly  in  earnest  to  crush  it,  have 
been  constantly  eager  to  secure  to  this  end  the  help  of 
black  men  as  well  as  white  men.  I  am  myself  an 
Abolitionist.  Nevertheless,  I  have  written  and  spoken 
much  for  the  identical  position  taken  by  Colonel 
Cochrane. 

Instead  of  holding  up  the  Abolitionists  as  opposed 
to  Colonel  Cochrane's  views,  you  ought  to  do  them 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that,  from  the  first,  these 
views  have  been  theirs  also,  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
relax  your  opposition  to  their  Abolition  doctrines. 
Denounce  these,  if  you  will,  more  emphatically  than 
ever.  Expose  to  the  utmost  their  folly  in  believing 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  be  an  efleetive 
means  for  routing  the  rebels.  Only  admit  that,  how- 
ever wrong  they  arc  in  other  respects,  they  are  clearly 
identified  with  these  views  of  Colonel  Cochrane. 

I  confess  that  I  am  sadly  disappointed  in  this  war. 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  our  whole  people  would  very 
soon  be  in  favor  of  employing  alL  means  to  bring  it  to 
the  speediest  end.  The  Abolitionists  are.  But  con- 
siderable portions  of  all  other  parties  are  not.  With- 
out denying  that  salvation  can  come  to  my  country 
alone  through  her  penitence  for  her  oppression,  I, 
nevertheless,  cannot  hope  for  such  penitence  as  long 
as  she  is  so  infatuated  as  to  be  unwilling  to  be  saved 
by  whatever  muscles  and  means.  The  best  I  can  as 
yet  hope  for  (and  even  for  this  hope  there  is  hut  too 
little  encouragement)  is,  that  the  whole  North  may 
soon  rally  around  the  position  taken  by  Colonel  Coch- 
rane, yourself  and  the  Abolitionists. 

But  you  will  say  that  the  Abolitionists  are  in  favor 
of  abolishing  slavery.  It  is  true  that  they  are.  And 
this,  if  you  please,  is  their  folly — nay,  their  wicked- 
ness, if  you  will  so  have  it.  Nevertheless,  why  argue 
from  this  folly  and  wickedness  that  they  are  not  with 
Colonel  Cochrane,  when  you  see  that  they  are? 

I  am  not  writing  an  eulogy  upon  the  Abolitionists. 
If  I  were,  I  would  say  that  no  other  men  are  more 
cordially  in  the  armed  movement  against  the  rebels. 
I  would  say  that,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  no 
other  men  have  furnished  more  soldiers  or  more  com- 
forts for  soldiers  and  soldiers'  families.  I  would  say 
that  none  of  them  have  come  under  so  much  as  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  indulging  the  secession  spirit, 
or  the  slightest  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 
I  would  say  that  Abolitionist  is  only  another  name  for 
an  intense  hater  of  the  rebellion.  Moreover,  I  would 
say  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  join  hands  with  all 
in  this  great  national  fight  against  rebellion.  They 
can  go  into  it  with  anti-Abolitionists  of  every  type — 
with  those  who  admiringly  read  the  New  York  Herald, 
the  New  York  Express,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and 
with  those  who  feel  that  tbey  cannot  get  to  sleep 
without  having  a  New  York  Observe)-  under  their  pil- 
low. Into  this  fight  I  am  as  much  bound  to  welcome 
the  Pro-Slavery  James  Gordon  Bennett  as  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Horace  Greeley.  The  North  is  contending 
■with  a  strong  enemy  ^vhose  hands  may  soou  be 
strengthened  with  stronger  enemies.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, she  cannot  afford  to  be  divided  by  misera- 
ble party  prejudices  and  jealousies.  To  such  an 
enemy  she  must  present  an  unbroken  front.  I  must 
be  willing  to  work  with  you,  and  you  with  me,  for  the 
success  of  our  arms — for  in  this  we  can  work  together, 
our  differences  about  Abolition,  or  anything  else,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  God  grant  that  ail 
Northern  men  may  be  able  to  tolerate  their  mutual 
differences  so  far  as  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  the  enemy ! 

I  am  not  surprised  to  learn,  as  I  do  from  the  post- 
script of  your  letter,  that  Mr.  Dickinson  concurs  with 
yourself  and  Colonel  Cochrane.  Months  ago,  I  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  more  tbau  a  partisan — that  he  was 
a  patriot,  and  was,  therefore,  ready  to  have  the  coun- 
try saved  by  whatever  means  and  at  whatever  ex- 
pense to  party,  or  to  anything  else. 

Happy  am  I  to  know  that  you,  and  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  many  other  distinguished  Democrats  feel  that 
after  the  enemy  is  vanquished  will  be  soon  enough  to 
recollect  and  reconstruct  the  Democratic  party.  Then, 
too,  the  Abolitionists  will  have  more  leisure  for  busy- 
ing themselves  with  what  Democrats  regard  as  Abo- 
lition nonsense.  Then,  too,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and  solemn  priests  may  find  more  time  and 
opportunity  for  contriving  new  guarantees  for  slavery. 
But,  until  the  enemy  is  vanquished,  let  us,  whatever 
the  divisions  among  ourselves,  be  as  one  against  him. 
Until  then,  let  us  care  comparatively  nothing  to  save 
this  party  or  that,  this  Constitution  or  that,  this  sys- 
tem or  that.  Until  then,  let  our  one  concern  be  to 
save  our  country.  That  saved,  and  we  can  restore 
the  old  Constitution  or  make  a  new  one ;  but  that  lost, 
we  shall  have  no  need  of  either.  That  saved,  there 
will  be  an  ample  theatre  for  parties  to  all  who  delight 
in  them.  That  saved,  and  they  who  regard  slavery 
as  a  blessing  may  find  themselves  in  circumstances 
more  favorable  than  ever  for  making  the  blessing 
abundant  and  sure. 

The  Abolitionists  have  always  bad  the  reputation  of 
being  bigoted  and  exclusive.  But  do  not  the  broad 
common  sense  and  the  preeminent  liberality  which 
characterize  them  in  tin's  war  go  far  to  prove  that  they 
did  not  merit  this  bad  reputation  1  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  admirable  course  of  their  most  distin- 
guished leaders,  "William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell 
Phillips.  Ever  since  the  bombarding  of  Sumter,  these 
bold  iconoclastic  reformers  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  new  duties  of  the  new  circumstances,  with  a 
practical  wisdom  unsurpassed  by  that  of  the  most 
calm  and  conservative  statesmen.  No  men  are  more 
intent  on  saving  the  country ;  and  no  men  see  n: 
clearly  the  folly  of  trying  to  save  it  by  a  partial 
of  the  means  for  saving  it.  Nor  are  any  more  free  to 
work  with  any  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Glad 
are  they  to  have  even  the  most  Pro-Slavery  men  for 
their  fellows  in  this  work.  The  Garrison  and  Phillips 
school  of  Abolitionists  have  wisely  suspended  their 
strictures  on  the  Constitution,  and  I  would  that  the 
other  school  might  suspend  their  defences  of  it.  Just 
now,  there  is  not  one  minute,  no,  nor  half  a  minute, 
to  be  spared  to  either  school  for  presenting  its  view  of 
the  Constitution.  My  friend  Henry  B.  Stanton  gives 
a  very  amusing  account  of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  tb 
midst  of  the  broken  bones  of  a  railroad  accident,  kept 
on  arguing  the  Anti-Slavery  character  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Indeed,  so  entirely  unseasonable  is  all  present 
talk  of  the  Constitution,  that,  unless  I  know  him  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  country,  I  set  down  everyone, 
who  is  wasting  bis  own  time  and  the  time  of  others 
with  Buch  talk,  as  the  enemy  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  many  honest,  men  who  feel  that 
their  country  would  be  lost,  if  the  Constitution  should 
be.  Tbey  arc  more  honest  than  enlightened.  If  left 
■without  a  country,  we  would  indeed  be  left  without  a 
Constitution.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  we  should 
be  left  without  a  country,  were  we  left  without  a  Con- 
stitution. It  is  not  the  Constitution  that  gave  uc  the 
country,  but  the  country  that  gave  us  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  did  nol  so  much  as  give  us 
our  Government.  On  the  contrary,  our  Government 
gave  us  our  Constitution.     We  bud  our  Government 


before  we  had  our  Constitution.  The  principle  of 
Democracy  was  our  Government ;  and  the  Constitu- 
tion but  served  to  point  out  some  of  the  modes  by 
which  the  principle  should  govern.  The  Constitution 
did  not  create  the  union  of  the  American  people. 
Traditions,  common  memories  and  common  hopes, 
fellowship  in  faith  and  fellowship  in  suffering  did. 
The  Constitution  but  enjoined  ways  for  making  an 
already  existing  union  "a  more  perfect  union." 

Let  us,  then,  have  no  fear  that  we  shall  be  left 
withouta  Constitution,  If  the  country  survives  the 
war,  we  shall  not  fail  to  have  a  Constitution  ;  and  if  it 
does  not,  we  shall  not  need  one.  Our  present  Consti- 
tution may  be  roughly  bandied  by  the  necessities  of 
war.  Parts  of  it  may  be  modified,  and  parts  utterly 
destroyed.  It  may  even  need  to  be  abandoned.  Not 
only,,  however,  shall  we  have  a  Constitution  if  wc 
have  a  country,  but  we  shall  have  a  Democratic  Con- 
stitution if  only  the,  Democratic  principle  shall  have 
survived ;  for  wherever  that  principle  lives  and  reigns 
will  be  Democratic  Constitutions.  It  produces  such, 
and  it  can  produce  only  such.  England  would  not 
cease  to  be  England,  and  to  have  a  Government,  by 
the  repudiation  of  any,  however  large  part  of  that 
long  series  of  precedents  which  make  up  her  Consti- 
tution. Should  she  lose  one  Constitution,  she  would 
quickly  have  another;  and  the  Constitution  which 
would  come  out  of  the  great  liberty-loving  heart  of 
her  people  would  be  essentially  a  Free  Constitution. 

Among  the  blessings  which  will  result  from  this 
war,  provided  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to  conquer 
in  it  (thus  tar  we  have  had  the  power,  but  not  the  wis- 
dom to  use  it) — among  these  blessings,  I  say,  will  be 
the  restored  love  of  country.  That  love  was  once  the 
passion  of  the  American  heart.  But  demagogues 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  passion  give  place  to 
the  worship  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  should  our 
country  perish  in  its  present  perils.it  will  be  owing 
to  this  unhappy  substitution.  President  Lincoln  is  a 
man  of  understanding  and  of  honest  intentions;  and 
why  he  has  not,  ere  this,  ended  the  war,  and  saved 
the  country,  is  simply  because  he  is  a  worshipper  of 
the  Constitution,  and  feels  that  he  can  love  and  honor 
and  serve  and  save  the  country  only  through  the  Con- 
stitution. Every  breach  made  in  the  Constitution  is, 
in  his  eye,  a  breach  "made  in  the  country  ;  and  with 
him  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  lost  Constitution  is  all 
one  with  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  lost  country. 
But  the  good  man  cannot  help  it ;  for  bow  rare  is  he 
who  is  able  to  surmount  his  education !  And  the  Presi- 
dent was  educated  to  worship  the  Constitution.  This 
education  hampers  him  at  every  step.  With  all  bis 
heart  would  lie  save  the  country,  but  his  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  will  not  let  him.  He  is  capable  of 
purposes  to  sweep  away,  even  in  his  native  Kentucky, 
every  obstruction  in  the  path  of  our  cause ;  but  palsied 
would  be  these  purposes  by  such  an  appeal  to  that 
reverence  as  a  Crittenden  or  Holt  would  make  in  the 
bare  mention  of  constitutional  objections. 

Miserable  substitute  for  the  love  of  country  is  this 
worshipping  of  a  paper! — quite  as  miserable  as  is  the 
making  more  account  of  the  suit  of  clothes  than  of 
the  man  who  wears  it  1  Yes,  if  the  war  shall  have  no 
other  good  effect  than  to  bring  back  the  popular  heart 
from  this  debasing,  shrivelling  worship  to  the  expand- 
ing and  ennobling  love  of  country,  it  will  be  worth  all 
it  has  cost. 

The  one  thing  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  I  have  striven  for,  is  to  contribute,  so  far  as  my 
little  influence  can,  to  band  together  all  men  and 
women,  white,  red  and  black,  in  the  invincible  de- 
termination to  save  the  country — and  to  save  it,  too, 
even  though  it  be  in  the  face  of  the  certainty  that  the 
saving  of  it  will  involve  the  destruction  of  party, 
slavery,  Constitution,  and  what  not  else.  Nothing 
short  of  this  determination  can  suffice  to  overcome 
our  foe  ;  for  he  is  most  emphatically  a  determined  foe 
— determined  to  wield  every  possible  power  and  avail 
himself  of  every  possible  advantage  for  success. 
Whilst  our  boasted  high  style  of  civilization  forbids 
our  following  the  example,  he  calls  the  bloody  Indian 
to  his  aid ;  and  whilst  we  send  back  his  fugitive 
slaves,  ho  makes  slaves  his  most  effective  helpers. 
And  so  determined  is  he,  that  he  will  spare  nothing 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  his  success.  Not  even 
slavery  will  he  spare,  if  the  sacrifice  shall  become 
necessary  to  bis  success.  Bather  than  come  under 
the  North,  he  would  unhesitatingly  emancipate  his 
slaves.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Government 
told  me  that  slaveholding  pride  would  prevent  this. 
There  was  such  pride — but  it  exists  no  longer.  It  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  all-swallowing  up  pride  to  whip 
the  North.  When  hard  pressed  by  our  victories,  the 
South  will  (provided  we  shall  continue  so  insane  as  to 
leave  them  in  ber  bands)  not  hesitate  to  make  un- 
conquerable allies  of  her  slaves  by  emancipating  tfiem. 
And,  by  the  way,  she  would  not  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  gaining  of  the  world's  sympathy  by  the 
measure.  But  there  are  persons  who  remind  us  that 
the  South,  inasmuch  as  she  went  to  war  for  slavery, 
will  never  consent  to  give  it  up.  Superficial  thinkers 
are  they.  The  cause  of  a  quarrel  is  generally  lost 
sight  of.  The  parties  to  it  forget  the  cause  irr  their 
passion  to  conquer.  The  dog  or  the  dollar  about 
which  men  came  to  blows  is  not  what  sustains  and 
swells  the  interest  of  the  battle  :  it  is  the  blows  them- 
selves. That  stage  of  the  controversy  in  which  the 
object  of  the  South  was  the  establishing  of  slavery 
was  passed  months  ago.  The  joy  of  her  final  success 
against  our  invading  armies  would  be  scarcely  at  all 
diminished  by  the  attendant  loss  of  all  her  slaves. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  often  said — the  party  which 

GETS  THE  BLACKS  TO  FIGHT  FOE  IT,  GETS  THE  VIC- 
TORY. May  God  move  our  Congress  and  our  com- 
manders, whilst  yet  it  is  not  too  late,  to  get  the  blacks 
to  fight  for  us! 

But  I  must  stop.  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  It 
cannot  fail  to  do  great  good.  I  beg  you,  however, 
not  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Abolitionists  are  with 
you,  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Colonel  Cochrane.  Be 
not  ashamed  of  your  company — for  you  may  be  sure 
that,  before  this  fight  is  through  with,  you  will  feel 
the  need  of  the  help  of  all  the  despised  classes — the 
Negroes,  the  Indians,  and  even  the  Abolitionists.  Do 
not  peril  your  country  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  old 
prejudices.  Respectfully,  your  friend, 

GERRIT  SMITH. 


SPEECH   OF  GENEDAL  LAKE,  OP  EANSAS, 
OH  THE  WAR. 

Last  Saturday  forenoon,  General  James  II.  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  addressed  a  large  audience  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple. Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather,  the 
Temple  was  well  filled,  and  among  the  audience  were 
many  of  our  prominent  citizens. 

The  speaker  came  upon  the  platform  soon  after 
eleven  o'clock,  accompanied  by  several  prominent 
anti-slavery  gentlemen,  and  was  received  with  hearty 
applause. 

E,  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Walpole,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  said  that  Gen.  Lane  had  been  detained  by 
paying  his  first  visit  to  Capt.  Wilkes.  (Applause.)  He 
recommended  Mr.  Otis  Clapp  for  Chairman,  and  he 
was  appointed. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Clapp  said  that  desperate 
diseases  required  strung  remedies,  and  without  any 
further  preliminary  remark,  introduced  General  Lane, 
who  was  again  greeted  with  cheers. 

General  Lane  said  he  felt  embarrassed  in  addressing 
gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  hearing  eloquent  and  classic 
Speeches.  When  he  set  out  in  life,  his  mother  said 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  success  but  his  un- 
conquerable modesty.  But  he  desired  to  return  to  the 
people  Of  Boston  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
for  past  generosity,  which  made  thai  Stale  free.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  children  of  Kansas  are  taught  gratitude 
to  those  who  stood  by  them  in  1855  and  1866. 

He  asked  bow  much  reverence  there  was  in  this  as- 
sembly for  slavery  "i  (Answers  from  the  audience — 
"None!")  Born  in  a  slave  State,  and  nursed  by  a 
slave,  he  bad  now  got  rid  of  what  reverence  he  ever 
had  for  it,  (Applause.)  My  memory  runneth  not  to 
the  time  when  slavery  did  not  threaten  the  Union. 
The  threats  of  the  South,  the  Stuffing  of  ballot  boxes, 
the  raising  of  bluck  Hays  in  KgUBflJ)  bearing  the  word 


"  Murder  !  "  and  the  eflbrts  of  the  late  Administration 
to  destroy  the  government,  followed  by  the  attack  on 
Sumter,  and  the  assassination  of  your  gallant  sons  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  must  destroy  all  respect  for  it. 

We  want  a  speedy  crushing  out  of  rebellion,  (ap- 
plause,) and  a  permanent  peace.  He  is  a  coward  who 
wants  a  peace  patched  up  with  the  knowledge  that 
our  children  will  have  this  battle  to  fight  over,  again. 
(Loud  and  repeated  applause.)  At  last,  wc  have  the 
army  and  navy  that  can  crush  out  the  rebellion,  but  it 
cannot  be  done  without  removing  the  disease.  All 
know  that  slavery  is  the  disease,  and  that  the  war  is 
only  waged  for  slavery.  Where  is  the  man  who 
would  attempt  a  purification  without  curing  the  dis- 
ease 1  He  would  be  called  a  quack.  The  lime  has 
gone  by  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  war 
is  not  waged  for  slavery.  Ask  the  soldiers  of  Gen. 
Price  what  they  are  fighting  for';  they  will  answer 
"slavery."  Ask  the  soldiers  of  Gen.  Ualleck,  and 
they  will  make  the  same  answer. 

Slavery  "  is  written  on  their  banners,  and  what  is 
ours, — is  it  not  substantially  the  same,  when  we  war 
for  the  old  Union  ?  The  time  has  gone  by  to  attempt 
to  convince  men  that  the  war  is  waged  for  nothing  but 
cry.  We  all  know  it.  When  it  is  attempted  to 
arouse  your  sympathies  for  the  slaves  of  the  Union 

ien,  remember  that  there  are  no  Union  men  in  seces- 
sion communities.  They  are  driven  out,  and  their 
slaves  are  used  as  are  those  of  secession  owners.  When 
they  say  that  loyal  men  can  control  their  slaves  in  seces- 
sion neighborhoods,  they  say  that  which  is  not  true.  I 
have  given  to  Union  men  receipts  for  the  loss  of  slaves, 
caused  by  the  march  of  the  Kansas  brigade.  These 
very  slaves  had  been  used  for  months  by  the  traitors 
of  Missouri  by  force.  These  certificates  came  back 
to  me,  directing  me  to  give  up  those  slaves  to  the  bear- 
ers. An  order  of  the  government  to  give  up  loyal 
citizens  for  the  benefit  of  traitors !  Return  them  to 
slavery!  Me!  The  people  of  Kansas  return  them 
to  slavery  !     No,  Sir  1     (Great  cheering,  and  cries  of 

good ! "  "  good ! ")  He  sought  his  commander,  and 
told  him  his  order  was  illegitimate,  and  that  he  would 
not  obey  it.     (Cheers.) 

How  many  soldiers'  lives  arc  you  willing  to  give  to 
maintain  slavery  ?  ("None.")  As  for  myself,  I  will 
not  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood  to  save  the  accursed 

stem. 

The  slaves  can  be  easily  won  over  by  kindness. 
When  the  Kansas  Brigade  first  went  into  Missouri,  the 
slaves  were  a  "little  off."  They  bad  been  told  all 
sorts  of  stories  as  to  the  treatment  they  would  receive 
from  "  Lane's  men."  We  had  a  few  contrabands, 
however,  who  soon  gave  them  better  information,  and 
the  slaves  flocked  into  our  camp.  Many  of  them  were 
sent  to  Kansas,  and  went  to  work  there. 

If  we  are  prosecuting  this  war  lo  maintain  slavery 
and  crush  treason,  it  will  require  two  armies,  and  the 
slavery  preserving  army  will  have  to  be  very  careful 
how  it  strikes,  as  this  institution  of  slavery  lias  a  very 
delicate  organization.  I  consider  its  end  as  certain, 
whatever  policy  is  pursued,  because  slavery  cannot 
stand  in  a  civil  war. 

But  we  are  fighting  to  avoid  bloodshed  as  far  as  pos- 
ible,  and  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  we  are  fighting  to  whip  the  South,  let  us 
make  use  of  all  the  moans  that  are  placed  in  our  power. 
Arm  the  negro  against  the  negro.  I  am  tempted  to 
give  a  homely  illustration  of  my  position.  ("Go 
ahead.")  When  I  went  to  school,  the  boys  used  to 
have  a  fight  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  see  which 
was  the  smartest.  Well,  I  had  won  my  way  next  to 
the  head.  (Laughter.)  The  champion  was  a  big  fel- 
low, three  years  older  than  me,  named  Joe  Darragh — 
I  shall  never  forget  his  name  as  long  as  I  live.  (Laugh- 
ter.) When  we  "fit,"  we  "fit"  to  win.  It  was  none 
of  your  hitting  above  the  belt,  but  regular  scratching 
and  gouging.  Eor  a  long  time  I  came  off1— well,  second 
best,  with  him.  One  day  he  went  in  bathing,  and  re- 
ceived a  severe  bruise  below  his  knee.  I  got  him  to 
show  me  the  exact  locality  of  the  bruise,  (laughter,) 
nd  the  next  Saturday  I  called  him  out  to  fight.  ( Con- 
tinued merriment.)  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and 
brought  my  boot  against  the  bruise,  when  Joe  bellowed 
like  a  calf,  and  cried  "  enough."  I  went  to  the  head. 
(Great  laughter.)     The  rebellion  has  a  sorer  spot  than 

Joe  Darragh's  "  bruise,  and  a  good  blow  on  it  would 
be  effectual. 

If  the  proper  policy  bad  been  pursued  at  Beaufort 
in  regard  to  the  slaves,  there  would  have  been  a  howl 
in  rebeldom  before  this  time.  The  whole  slave  popu- 
lation would  have  been  in  motion  towards  freedom, 
and  everything  that  stood  in  their  path  would  be  swept 
ay.  (Applause.)  You  ask,  would  not  that  be 
cruel  t  I  say  if  we  are  to  carry  on  this  war  to  kill  our 
n  people  instead  of  the  rebels,  we  had  better  stop 

w.  If  it  be  inhuman,  tbey  have  means  to  prevent 
it;  let  them  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  they  shall 
be  kindly  received.  But  if  the  war  is  to  be  continued, 
we  will  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  conquer 
them.  (Cheers.)  This  war  shall  never  close  while 
the  shackles  remain  upon  one  slave.    (Great  applause.) 

But  we  can't  admit  the  slaves  within  our  lines,  bc- 

use  tbey  will  betray  us-  That's  a  lie  !  I  would  like 
to  ask  Gen.  Halleck  where  he  learnt  that  slaves  be- 
trayed our  troops.  (A  voice — "At  Washington.") 
We  had  in  our  Brigade  five  hundred  slaves,  and  we 
:ived  more  valuable  information  from  them  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  than  from  all  other 
sources  besides.  Tbey  are  faithful  and  grateful.  They 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  betray  one 
secret  of  their  liberators.  It  is  not  enough  to  replace 
upon  their  limbs  the  shackles — they  must  be  lied 
about.  Gen.  Halleck's  experience  may  be  different 
from  mine;  but  where  did  he  get  his  experience? 
Don't  understand  me  as  denouncing  Gen.  Halleck; 
but  I  have  been  taught  to  denounce  wrong — to  vindi- 
cate the  weak — and  when  I  fail  to  do  it,  may  God  con- 
demn me  to  the  infernal  regions.  I  have  never  seen 
Gen.  Halleck — he  is  a  stranger  to  me ;  but  he  lias 
made  a  statement  that  I  know  to  be  false.    (Applause.) 

I  have  half  a  mind  to  relate  an  anecdote  to  show 
how  the  slaveholders  cling  to  their  property.  (Voices 
— "Do  it;  do  it.")  Well,  I  will.  We  were  marching 
to  Springfield — I  wasln  the  rear  of  the  column.— when 
I  was  informed  by  one  of  my  men  that  a  woman  in 
great  distress  wanted  to  see  me.  I  told  him  to  bring 
her  to  me,  and  be  did.  She  was  a  big,  brawny  wo- 
man— fat,  and  over  forty, — and  was  crying.  I  asked 
her  what  the  matter  was.  She  said,  "My  two  sons 
have  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  now  your  sol- 
diers have  taken  my  two  niggers."  Said  I,  "My 
good  woman,  that  is  not  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  you.  I  am  on  the  track  of  your  sons,  and 
I  shall  probably  catch  them  in  a  day  or  two,  and  hang 
them."  (Laughter.)  She  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  and  said,  "  General  Lane,  you  may  do  what  you 
want  with  my  sons,  if  you'll  only  return  the  niggers." 
(Great  laughter.)  I  disengaged  myself  from  her  em- 
brace, but  didn't  promise  to  return  her  niggers. 

The  Secessionists  have  four  thousand  Indians  in 
their  ranks.  Last  week  tbey  took  three  of  my  men, 
tied  them  to  trees,  and  riddled  them  with  balls.  What 
should  be  done  with  these  Indians?  (A  voice — 
"  Swear  them  in,  and  let  them  go.")  Yes.  Missouri 
lias  been  sworn  over  not  less  than  three  times  already. 
(Laughter.) 

I  desire  to  say  something  in  behalf  of  the  Kansas 
Brigade.  They  are  charged  with  being  "Jay-hawk, 
crs."  I  say  many  of  them  are  men  of  principle — 
godly  men.  Sturgis,  after  being  with  the  Brigade  a 
short  time,  called  it  a  damned  (I  don't  know  as  1  ought 
to  Bay  it,  as  I  Bee  the  reporters  here)  fanatical,  tem- 
perance Brigade.  I  have  been  with  them  three 
months,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  intoxicated.  At  Os- 
ceola they  knocked  the  beuds  out  of  five  hundred  bar- 
rels of  whiskey,  and  never  touched  a  drop.  The  first 
order  issued  to  that  Brigade  made  it  an  offence  punish- 
able with  death  for  any  soldier  to  enter  a  private  house 
without  permission  of  a  superior  officer.  If  we  are 
"Jay-hawkers,"  wc  are  so  for  you,  through  the  Gov- 
ernment. My  soldiers  have  taken  thousands  of  .sacks 
of  salt  from  the  storehouses  of  Missouri,  and  distribu- 
ted it  among  the  loyal  men  of  the  State.  I  saw  Adju- 
l:.ni  i  ; I'M.' ml  Thomas's  charge  against  me  before  it  was 
made  public,  and  I  Immediately  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  General  Hunter,  pronouncing  Iho  charge  false  and 


scandalous,  and  demanding  an  investigation.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  said  that  we  stole  women  and  children's 
Clothing.  In  answer  to  that  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
not  responsible  if  niggers  are  men.  (Laughter.)  A 
number  of  slaves,  men,  wonien  and  children,  took  it 
into  their  beads,  in  a  certain  instance,  to  be  free,  and 
they  furnished  themselves  with  a  portion  at  the  cloth- 
ing of  their  former  owners.  Tbey  made  a  fair  di- 
vision, I  have  no  doubt.  I  was  not  responsible. 
(Laughter.)  All  I  did  was  to  see  that  the  white  babies 
did  not  deprive  the  black  babies  of  their  clothing. 
(Continued  laughter.) 

The  only  way  we  can  bring  this  contest  to  a  success- 
ful issue  is  by  striking  directly  and  with  all  our  power 
at  Uie  foundation.  I  would  oppose  bowie-knife  to 
bowie-knife,  Indian  to  Indian,  nigger  to  nigger,  and 
freedom  to  slavery.  (Cheers.)  If  you  do  not  like 
that  plan,  furnish  a  substitute,  equally  powerful,  for 
closing  the  war.  Our  present  policy  will  cause  the 
war  to  drag  along  for  years.  You  cannot  with  the 
same  army  crush  out  treason  and  preserve  slavery. 
There  must  be  two  armies  to  do  that,  and  it  will  cost 
more  to  preserve  slavery  than  to  crush  out  treason. 
Write  "Freedom,"  then,  on  all  your  banners,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Crusaders  will  animate  your  armies, 
firmness  and  steadiness  will  be  imparted  to  your  pur- 
pose, victory  will  be  gained,  and  a  permanent  peace 
secured. 

The  meeting  broke  up  with  cheers  for  "  Gen.  Lane 
and  the  Kansas  Brigade,  and  Gen.  Ereinont." 

^=  The  Boston  Courier  notices  this  straight- for- 
ward and  telling  speech  in  the  following  characteristic 
strain  of  ribaldry  ; — 

General  Jim  Lane.  A  helter-skelter  abolition  ha- 
rangue fitly  closed  the  anti-slavery  exercises  of  last 
week.  The  address  of  General  Lane  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  equally  unprincipled,  inconsequential  and  vulgar; 
the  speech  of  a  marauder,  not  a  statesman — and  what 
a  man  this  is,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  once  honorable 
Senate  of  the  United  States  I  The  tone  of  his  senti- 
ment may  be  seen  in  the  graceful  anecdote  he  gives  of 
himself  and  "Joe  Darragh."  The  small  craft,  in  as- 
certaining the  place  of  his  rival's  bruise,  and  his  gen- 
erous use  of  this  stolen  advantage,  shows  what  a  "  Jay- 
hawker"  he  is.  And  then  to  tell  of  it,  too,  with  such 
consciousness  of  merit,  proves  what  a  successful  etfbrt 
he  must  have  made  long  since  to  overcome  not  only 
his  native  modesty,  but  all  other  qualities  usually  at- 
tributed to  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  The  audience 
appears  to  have  been  not  very  full,  but  sympathetic. 
A  timely  snow-storm  kept  back  some  of  the  strong- 
minded  women  and  weak-minded  men,  especially  from 
the  neighboring  towns;  still,  they  were  represented, 
and  their  representatives  evidently  enjoyed  the  intel- 
lectual and  patriotic  entertainment  provided. 

As  the  report  we  publish  of  Gen.  Lane's  speech  is 
mainly  the  Courier's  own,  (and  therefore  none  too 
favorable,)  our  readers  can  easily  decide  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  such  a  criticism.  (?)  The  rattlesnake  venom 
of  the  Courier  is  ejected  because  Gen.  Lane  goes  for 
liberty,  and  not  for  slavery.  But  here  is  a  tribute  of  a 
very  different  character,  and  from  the  right  quarter : 

THE  WESTERN  LIBERATOR. 

In  the  list  of  vindictive  and  partisan  presses,  wc 
know  none  equal  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican.  For 
weeks  and  months  it  has  vented  its  spleen  upon  Gen. 
Lane  and  his  heroic  little  Spartan  command.  Tbey 
have  been  represented  as  thieves  and  outlaws,  know- 
ing no  watchword  but  plunder,  and  hesitating  at  no 
crime  which  might  inure  to  their  material  profit. 
Justice  to  Gen.  Lane  and  his  brigade  demands  that 
these  wicked  defamations  and  unfounded  falsehoods 
be  hurled  in  the  teeth  of  their  characterless  authors. 
The  march  of  Gen.  Lane  through  Missouri  was  a  tri- 
umphal progress.  Prom  Kansas  City  to  Greenfield 
he  was  presented  with  three  flags — evidencing  the 
confidence  and  devotion  of  the  people. 

With  less  than  twelve  hundred  men,  General  Lane 
marched  eight  hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's 
country.  And  the  shout  of  joy  ever  greeted  his  com- 
ing. At  Springfield,  where  a  grand  junction  of  the 
Federal  forces  took  place,  under  Gen.  Fremont,  to 
meet  the  combined  hosts  of  the  rebels,  no  name  arous- 
ed such  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  the  different 
divisions  of  our  Grand  Western  Army.  The  rank 
and  file  were  wild  in  expressing  their  adulation,  and 
the  air  was  vocal  with  cheers  for  "Jim  Lane,  The 
Liberator." 

Everywhere,  the  loyal  citizens  rallied  around  his 
standard,  and  hailed  his  approach  as  the  coming  of  a 
mailed  warrior,  battling  for  Liberty,  and  their  delive- 
rance from  an  unholy  usurpation.  He  relieved  the 
poor,  sustained  and  strengthened  whole  communities, 
and  scattered  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
among  those  who  had  been  robbed  of  their  little  all. 
His  name  was  clothed  with  no  terror,  save  to  those 
whose  guilty  hands  sought  their  country's  ruin. 

And  now  that  the  record  of  a  brief  campaign  stands 
before  the  country,  we  challenge  any  command  to 
show  equality  of  service  on  behalf  of  the  Union  with 
that  of  the  Kansas  brigade.  Poorly  equipped  and  arm- 
ed, they  have  marched  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
enemy's  country,  fronted  any  danger  that  threatened, 
known  no  reverse  in  their  numberless  engagements, 
and  inaugurated  a  principle  on  which  alone  this  war 
can  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  the  organization  and  movements  of  this  Kansas 
brigade,  Gen.  Lane  has  been  the  moving  spirit  and 
the  rallying- cry.  The  devotion  of  his  men  is  with- 
out parallel,  and  it  but  represents  a  feeling  univer- 
sal in  our  new  Department.  And  when  the  defamers 
of  Gen.  Lane  and ■  his  brigade  pour  out  their  vile  slan- 
ders, let  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  (which  is  almost  united  in  support  of  the  Gen- 
eral) be  held  up  to  their  view — a  sentiment  which 
will  yet  make  itself  felt  throughout  the  nation,  and 
demand  that  those  alone  must  wear  the  laurel  to  whom 
Justice  and  Merit  point. — Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Con- 
servative. 


LABOES   m  YERMOHT. 

Dear  Friend  Garrison, — It  was  my  intention, 
when  I  finished  my  recent  lecturing  tour  in  Vermont, 
to  have  given  the  friends  of  our  cause  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  apparent  interests  and  successes  at  an  earlier 
day. 

No  lecturing  tour  which  I  have  ever  made  in  New 
England  has  been  attended  by  so  many  earnest  au- 
ditors. With  but  two  exceptions,  my  meetings  were 
large,  and,  in  some  cases,  very  large.  In  every  in- 
stance but  one — as  far  as  I  could  learn — the  clergy- 
men gave  notice  of  my  meetings  when  requested,  and 
in  many  instances  attended  the  meetings,  and,  in  two, 
invited  me  to  speak  for  the  slave  in  their  pulpits,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  regular  services  of  their  Sunday  meet- 
ings. These  two  instances  were  in  Peacbam  and 
Bradford.  To  my  most  radical  utterances,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  antagonism  of  slavery  to  Christian  civili- 
zation, and  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  race, 
there  was,  in  every  case,  an  earnest  and  quick  re- 
sponse. To  the  demand  that  slavery,  the  cause  of 
the  war,  should  be  wiped  out  from  the  land,  there  was 
a  response  equally  earnest  and  quick. 

My  labors  were  made  exceedingly  pleasant  by  the 
kindness  and  sympathy  and  earnest  cooperation  of  the 
friends  of  our  glorious  cause.  I  am  especially  in- 
debted, for  the  success  of  my  labors,  and  for  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  my  flesh  and  spirit,  to  the  hospitality 
and  sympathy  of  the  Hutchinsons,  the  Spears — to  our 
ever-zealous  and  faithful  friend  Clafiin — to  our  friend 
Cobiirn — to  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  of  Northfield — to  Rev. 
Mr.  Bliss  of  Barre — to  the  friends  at  Danville  l  Ire'en— 
to  our  friend  Johnson  and  the  Congregational  clergy- 
man of  Peacbam — to  Whipple,  Burrell  and  others,  in 
St.  Johnsbury — to  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  of  Waterford — 
to  friends  in  Concord — to  the  friends  at  Mclndoes 
Falls — to  the  friends  at  Rye  Gate — to  our  well-known 
and  long-tried  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Topshnm 
— to  the  Seavers  and  other  friends  at  Washington — to 
Mr.  Winship  and  Rev.  D.  McKecne  of  Bradford— to 
the  Comings  in  Cornish,  N.  II. — to  the  Coopers  ii 
Croydon — to  our  ever-faithful  friends  in  BraUhboro' 
Vt. — and  to  our  ever-faithful  and  loving  friend  Webb 
of  Ceene,  N.  H,  All  these  dear  friends,  and  many 
others,  whoae  names  have  escaped  me,  are  embalmed 
in  ray  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance,  To  a 
Mr.  Hanks  of  IVthcl,  I  am  under  especial  obligations 
for  his  hospitality  and  kindness  in  taking  me  with  his 
team  many  miles  to  my  next  appointment:  also,  to  a 
poor  man  who,  having  nothing  else  lo  give,  called  to 
me  as  I  passed  his  house,  on  the  morning  after  my 
meeting  in  Bethel,  and  presented  me  with  a  string 
of  the  largest-sized  gensin  routs  1  ever  saw.  They 
were  worth  at  least  fifty  cents  at  the  apothecaries,  and 
to  me,  as  an  expression  of  his  interest  in  the  CHUM  of 
humanity,  they  were  above  all  price. 

I  spent  a.  pleasant,  week  at  Brattlcbom',  at  the  Cold 
Water  Establishment  of  our  friend  Francis.  This  is 
the  oldest— with  one  exception— of  the  numerous 
family  of  water  cure  establishments  in  the  counlry  i 


and  it  is  deservedly  the  most  popular.  The  establish- 
ment is  large,  convenient,  and  as  well  adapted  lo  its 
design  as  money  and  genius  could  make  it.  The 
water  is  of  the  purest,  sweetest  kind.  All  the  baths 
known  to  hydropathy  are  here  in  perfection.  The 
scenery  around  is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring 
character.  Taking  all  things  into  account,  the  health- 
ful atmosphere,  the  purity  of  the  water,  the  skill  of 
the  medical  department,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  urbanity  and  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis,  I  think  this  the  very  place  of  all  places  to 
heal  diseased  bodies,  and  to  revive  desponding  spirits 
and  sweeten  sour  tempers.  I  would  advise  all  my 
friends  who  need  medical  aid  to  seek  it  here. 

My  recent  contact  with  the  great  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple assures  me  that  the  demand  for  the  removal  of 
slavery,  the  bitter  root  that  poisons  all  our  happiness, 
is  becoming  imperative,  and  will  be  obeyed. 

Yours,  in  the  contest  and  in  the  VICTORY, 

A.  T.  FOSS. 


I^  Ferdinand  Wood,  who  represents  the  rascali- 
ty, rowdyism  and  rebellion  of  New  York,  has  failed 
to  secure  his  reelection  as  Mayor  of  that  city — Mr. 
Opdyke  (Republican)  being  the  successful  candidate. 
A  great  deliverance!  Now  let  Boston,  on  Monday 
next,  make  Mayor  J.  M.  Wightman  "  walk  the  plank  " 
summarily,  and  redeem  her  tarnished  character! 


^=  The  lecture  of  Frederick  Douglass,  on  "Pic- 
tures and  Progress,"  before  the  Fraternity  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday  evening, 
was  creditably  written  and  warmly  applauded. 


J^=  The  Letter  of  Gerrit  Smith  to  Edwin  Crt 
well,  in  another  column,  we  copy  from  a  printed  eirc 
lar  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  author.     Read  it. 


WILL  OF  THE  LATE  FRANCIS  JACKSON. 

The  Will  of  the  late  Francis  Jackson,  of  this  city, 
has  been  presented  for  probate.  It  is  a  lengthy  docu- 
ment, and  was  signed  on  the  28th  of  January  last. 
His  brother,  Edmund  Jackson,  is  made*  executor  of 
the  Will. 

He  gives  $100  each  to  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Abby 
Kelley  Foster,  Charles  C.  Burleigh,  Parker  Pillsbury, 
Lucy  Stone,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Oliver  Johnson, 
Charles  Lenox  Remond,  Charles  K.  Whipple  and 
Robert  F.  Wallcut,  "as  a  token  of  esteem  for  their 
fidelity  to  moral  principle,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom." 

For  a  like  reason  he  gives  to  Wm,  Lloyd  Garrison 
the  sum  of  §4000,  to  be  used  in  support  of  himself 
and  wife,  and  the  education  of  Francis  J.  Garrison  at 
Harvard  College,  after  he  shall  have  ieft  the  public 
schools  of  Boston. 

He  appoints  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Edmund  Quincy,  Maria  W.  Chapman,  Edmund  Jack- 
son, William  1.  Bowditch,  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  and  Chas. 
K.  Whipple,  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  receive  funds  de- 
.ated  in  the  Will  to  be  used  to  create  a  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  putting  an  end  to  negro  slavery — 
leaving  a  bequest  of  §10,000  in  their  bands  for  this 
purpose. 

He  constitutes  Mr.  Phillips  as  President,  Mr.  E. 
Jackson  as  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Whipple  as  Secretary 
of  this  Board. 

He  also  gives  to  this  Board  §2000,  to  be  used  in  aid 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  in  this  connection  speaks  as 
follows  :— 

"  Disregarding  the  self-evident  Declaration  of  1776, 
■epeated  in  her  own  Constitution  of  17S0,  that  '"all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,'  Massachusetts  has 
since,  in  the  face  of  those  solemn  declarations,  de- 
liberately entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  other  States, 
to  aid  in  enslaving  millions  of  innocent  persons.  I 
have  long  labored  to  help  my  native  State  out  of  her 
deep  iniquity,  and  her  barefaced  hypocrisy  in  this 
matter — I  now  enter  my  last  protest  against  her  in- 
consistency, her  injustice,  and  her  cruelty,  toward  an 
unoffending  people.  God  save  the  fugitive  slaves 
that  escape  to  her  borders,  whatever  may  become  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts"! 

He  appoints  Wendell  Phillips,  Lucy  Stone  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  gives 
them  $5000,  to  be  used  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws 
granting  women  tTte-right_to  vote,  hold  office,  &c. 

He  says  that  he  has  given  each  -of  his-,three^chil- 
dren  eight  thousand  dollars  heretofore.  The  balarice. 
of  bis  estate  is  to  be  divided  iuto  three  equal  parts. 

The  income  of  one  part  is  to  be  given  to  a  daugh- 
ter" and  her  children,  and  at  their  decease  the  princi- 
pal is  to  go  to  the  Trustees  having  charge  of  the 
Women's  Rights  Fund. 

The  income  of  the  other  two-thirds  to  his  other 
children,  and  their  children,  and  at  their  decease,  the 
principal  is  to  be  given  to  the  Trustees  who  have  in 
charge  the  matter  of  creating  a  public  sentiment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. — Boston  Traveller. 


Congress — Important.  In  the  Senate,  on  Tues- 
day, a  resolution  was  introduced,  for  the  release  of 
colored  persons  confined  in  prison  in  Washington  by 
persons  calling  themselves  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Mr.  Hale  advocated  the  resolution.saying  he  thought 
the  community  of  Washington  the  most  corrupt  in 
the  country,  and  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  look  into  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
District. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  report  immediately  the 
names  of  all  persons  confined  in  jail  in  the  city  and 
the  causes  of  their  commitment,  the  names  of  the 
magistrates  by  whom  they  were  committed,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  made  the  first  arrest. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  laws  now  in  force 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  relating  to  the  arrest  of 
fugitives  from  service,  together  with  all  other  laws 
concerning  persons  of  color  within  the  District,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  slavery  within  the  Dis- 
trict, with  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves. 

Senator  Wilson  has  just  introduced  a  bill,  provid- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  all  officers  or  privates  of 
any  regiment  who  shall  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
rebel  masters. 

Senator  Sumner  made  some  severe  comments  in 
the  Senate  this  morning,  upon  Genera!  Halleck's  re- 
cent order,  forbidding  slaves  to  enter  the  lines  of  the 
Western  army,  and  says  it  is  a  mistaken  and  mis- 
chievous policy. 


Wheeling,  Va.,  Dec.  2.  In  the  Convention,  to- 
day, Mr.  llogan,  of  Barnc,  offered  the  following  : — 

Whereas,  negro  slavery  is  the  origin  and  founda- 
tion of  our  national  troubles,  and  the  cause  of  the 
terrible  rebellion  in  our  midst  that  is  seeking  to  over- 
throw our  Government;  and, 

Whereas,  slavery  is  incompatible  with  the  word  of 
God,  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  a  free  people,  as 
well  as  wrong  to  slaves  themselves, — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  the  proposed  new  State  a  free 
State,  and  a  provision  be  inserted  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  within  the  proposed  bound- 
aries of  the  new  State,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  same  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fundamental  and 
General  Provisions. 


Anti-Slavery  Progress.  The  following  unwil- 
ling testimony  is  borne  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser :  "Itis/'he  says,  "unquestiona- 
bly true  that  a  large  element  of  the  North  would  see 
every  trace  of  slavery  obliterated  as  our  armies  move 
southward.  It  is  true  that  this  feeling  is  not  confined 
to  what  is  called  the  old  abolition  party,  hut  is  largely 
shared  by  those  who  were  formerly  known  as  our  most 
conservative  citizens." 


Tit  for  Tat.  On  Monday  last,  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
questing the  President  to  subject  Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Mason  to  the  same  kind  of  imprisonment  as  Colonels 
Corcoran  and  Wood  are  now  undergoing.  A  resolu- 
tion tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Commodore 
Wilkea  for  Ids  conduct  in  the  Mason  and  Slidell  afliiir, 
was  also  adopted. 


^^^  The  Philadelphia  /-'in/iiiirr  publishes  an  extract 
of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  dated  Charleston,  S&8d  nit., 
from  a  lady,  which  states  that  no  general  slave  insur- 
rection had  yet  taken  place,  though  several  revolts  had 
been  attempted,  two  quite  recently,  in  which  whole 
families  were  inurdercil  before  the  slaves  wore  sub- 
dued. These  occurred  in  the  interior  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Tnc  authors  of  the  crime  were  BURNKD  TO 
DKAT11  I  !     That  is  slaveholding  infer iialism  1 


g^="  Southern  papers  received  at  Baltimore  contain 
a  dispatch  from  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  which  gives  intelli- 
gence of  a  barbarous  transaction   by   the  Kentucky 

rebels.  The  dispatch  [a  dated  Nov.  27lh,  and  says  ;— 
"The  Louisville  Courier  of  yesterday  barns  lhat  a 
srpiad  of  twelve  men  were  sent  lo  FriiiiUlin,  Ky..  on 
Monday  last,  to  arrest  some  l.ineoliiites  who  were  com- 
milling  depredations  in  the  neighborhood.  The  l.in- 
eoliiites had  collected  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen, at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number.    The  owner 

of  the  house  delied  our  iquad,  and  titvd  upon  our  men, 
kiltim;  one,  ami  WOUndujg  one  or  two  others.  Our 
men  Charged  upon  the  house,  sel  lire  lo  il,  ami  hun:i 
Up  till  thr  FltSIl  in  il.  KMMDl  tWO,  who  escaped.  A  Jclarli 
Uienl  of  twenty  Ave  cavaio  arrived  at  Kianklin  to  ar- 
rest the  patties  implicated. 


THE)    TWENTY     EidllTH 

NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The  lime  for  the  Annual  SUBBCHIPTTOH  Annivcii- 
baky  again  draws  nigh,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure,  as  the  means  of  m#'lmg  familiar,  friendly 
faces,  and  listening  to  earnest  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Some  say  that  other  agencies  arc 
now  in  such  active  operation,  that  "the  old  Abolition- 
ists," as  they  are  called,  can  well  afford  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  while  others  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion.  We  cannot  view  the  subject  in  this  light. 
Our  mission  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Through  many  and  strange  changes,  we  have 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced  toward  its  fulfilment) 
but  there  are  many  indications  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  in  a  state  to  he  .safely  left  lo  other  hands.  We 
have  been,  and  we  must  still  be,  a  fire  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  of  public  opinion.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  the  fire  was  kindled  with  generous  zeal, 
and  year  after  year  it  has  been  fed  with  untiring  in- 
dustry and  patience.  Not  all  the  cold  water  that  poli- 
ticians, merchants,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  could 
throw  upon  it  has  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  flame,  or 
even  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  moral  ther- 
mometer can  never  again  fall  to  the  old  freezing  point. 
In  view  of  this,  wc  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  But 
who  that  observes  passing  events,  and  reflects  upon 
their  indications,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fire  is  no  longer  needed  ? 

It  is  true  that  blood  and  treasure  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  put  down  a  most  wicked  and  sanguinary  fe-- 
hellion,  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  SLAVERY.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  manifests,  in  every  possible  way,  a 
vigilant  carefulness  to  protect  the  claims  of  Slavery, 
and  politicians  are  continually  announcing  that  the 
war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  war. 
There  are  now  very  few  slaveholders  who  condescend 
to  profess  allegiance  to  the  government;  yet,  small  as 
is  the  remnant  of  that  powerful  and  unprincipled  oli- 
garchy, they  still  appear  to  govern  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  The  honest  expression  of  THE  PEOPLE'S 
wishes  is  required  to  be  suppressed,  lest  the  utterance 
should  prove  offensive  to  this  arrogant  minority,  eo 
long  accustomed  to  rule  the  majority.  The  people  are 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  their  country.  If  the 
polar  star  of  a  great  idea  were  presented  to  them,  they 
would  follow  it  with  eager  courage  through  strfFering 
and  death.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  politicians 
to  create  a  fog  so  dense  that  neither  star  nor  sunlight 
shall  glimmer  through  it  to  guide  the  millions,  who 
are  longing  to  be  led  in  the  right  direction. 

Is  this  a  time  to  let  the  sacred  fire  smoulder  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  watch  it 
with  vigilance,  and  feed  it  with  untiring  activity. 

We,  Abolitionists,  stilt  have  unwavering  faith  that 
"a  straight  tine  is  always  the  shortest,  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  mathematics."  Politicians  are  always  in 
need  of  being  convinced  of  this  obvious  truth;  and 
they  are  peculiarly  in  need  of  it  now.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  to  work  for  the  good  old  cause  in  every  way 
that  is  consistent  with  our  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. Let  ns  meet  together,  that  our  hearts  may  be 
cheered  and  our  hands  strengthened  for  whatsoever 
work  the  God  of  the  oppressed  may  call  upon  us  to  do. 

All  those  who  have  faith  iu  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, all  who  believe  that  the  effect  of  righteousness 
would  be  peace  and  security  for  our  unhappy  country, 
are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  meet  us  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  in  Boston,  iu  January  next. 
[Particulars  hereafter.] 

Contributions,  and  expressions  of  sympathy,  from 
friends  at  home  or  abroad,  iu  person  or  by  letter,  will 
be  most  thankfully  received ;  for  we  have  great  need 
of  both  at  this  most  momentous  and  trying  crisis. 


L.  Maria  Child, 
Mary  May, 
Lorn 

Henrietta  Sargent, 
Sarah  Russell  May, 
Helen  Eliza  Garrison, 
Anna  Shaio  Greene, 
Sarah  Blake  Shaw, 
Caroline  C.  Thayer, 
Abby  Kelley  Foster, 
Lydia  D.  Parker, 
Augusta  G.  King, 
Mallie  Griffith, 
Mary  Jackson, 
Evelina  A.  Smith, 
Caroline  M.  Severance, 
Elizabeth  Gay, 


Mary  WUley, 
A  nn  Rebecca  Bramhall, 
Sarah  P.  Remond, 
Stearns, 
SaraJiM 

EHzabeW  Von  ATriiim, 
Anne  Langdon  Alger, 
Eliza  Apthorp, 
Sarah  Cowing, 
Sarah  H.  Southwick, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sargent, 
Sarah  C.  Atkinson, 
Abby  Francis, 
Mary  Jane  Parkman, 
Georgina  Otis, 
Abby  H.  Stephenson, 
Abby  F.  Manley, 


Katherine  Earle  Farnum. 


MASSACHUSETTS  A.  S.  SOCIETY. 

DOSATIOtTS. 

Contribution  of  Middlesex  Co.  A.  S.  Society,  $5.00 

Collections  by  C.  L.  Remond,  Dan  vers  Port,  0.65 

Joshua  Perry,  (pledge,)  May,  1S60,  5.00 

Mrs.  Chapman,  100.00 

EDMUND  JACKSON,  TVeotrer. 


W  A.  T.  FOSS,  an  Agent  of 

the  American  \iiti-5 

ry  Society,  will  speak  in 

Carmel,             Mai  no, 

Sunday,        I'cc.    8. 

Etna,                       " 

Monday,          "      9. 

Hampden  Corner," 

Tuesday,          "     10. 

Bucks  port,           " 

Thursday,        "     12. 

Orland,                 " 

Friday,            "     13. 

Ellsworth,            " 

Sunday,            "     15. 

Ep-  AARON  M.  POWELL,   an  Agent  of  the  Ai 
can  Anti-Slavery  Society,  will  speak  at 

Canaan,  N.  Y.,  Sunday,    Dec.    8, 

Roundout,  (Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,)  Tuesday,     "      10. 
Ellenvillo,  "  "  Thursday,  "      12. 

Greenfield,  "  "  Friday,       "      13. 

Ellenville,  "  "  Sunday,     "      15, 

Hoinowack,         "  "  Monday, 


16. 


B^-  MEETING  AT  ESSEX.— On  Sunday  nest,  Deo.  8, 
Charles  L.  Remond  and  Paukbs  Pillsbury  will  bold 
three  meetings,  at  the  usual  hours,  in  the  Century  Chapel, 
at  Essex.     Subject  :  The  War — Its  Cause  and  Curs, 

Mr.  Pillsbury  will  also  lecture  this  [Friday]  evening,  at 
7  o'elock,  in  Manchester. 


Ef  WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON  will  address  the  eitiiens 
of  MiLFOiin,  (Mass.)  in  the  Town  Hall,  ou  Slavery  and 
tho  War,  on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  Kith. 


5EF-  MERCY  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  has  removed  to 
605  Washington  street,  2d  door  North  of  Warren.  Par- 
ticular attention  p;ii<i  to   Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

R^trmces.— Luther  Clark,  M.  D. ; ;  David  Thayer,  M.  D. 

OfE Co  hours  from  2  to  4,  P.  M. 


DIED — Iu  Cambrldgeporfc,  Nov.  28,  Mrs.  NanyyBtck, 
aged  82. 


TERMS  REDUCED, 

AT  tlio  Round  Hill  Water-Curo  in  Northampton,  Mas., 
to  $1  Mtd  $10  pM  week.  Open  Summer  and  Winter, 
Dit.  IIalstMi's  success  in  the  treatment  of  Woman's 
diseases  is  well  known.  Tho  cure  is  speedy  and  reliable. 
Those  brought  on  beds,  even,  are  soon  enabled  Co  walk. 
Over  Four  hundred  oases  of  spinal  diseases,  pand; 
loesofflia  use  of  limba  have  boon  restored;  and  nume- 
rous ouros  have  boon  made  of  various  stubborn  difficulties 
which  bad  lingered  without  help  for  years.  For  the  eno- 
oess  in  treating  more  ordinary  complaints,  ana 
(aver  given  the  Turkish  Qhoinioal  and  other  Baths,  see  sir- 

enlar  seni  : 

Hooding  a  little  change,  and  doeirons  t'1  confer  as  mil 
as  to  rooelve  benefit,  Dr.  H.  will  make  a  few  professional 
visits,  travelling  expenses  being  paid,  without  charge. 

Northampton,  Oot  SO, 


Diseases   of  Women  and  Children, 

Y\  m.  symim;  COJS  BHOWN,  M.  R.  ami 
Mas.  UARGABE  i'  B.  BROWN,    I 

H4VB  opened  an  ofiloo   at    ¥lt    Washington   Slreat, 
Boston,  and  will  devote  speoia)  attention  to    th« 
treatment  of  loo  above  d!  as 
Offioa  Eours,  from  lfl,  i..  M.,  to  4)  r  «. 

i,  l^el.  Sin 
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HALLOWED  GROUND. 

DY   CAMPBELL. 

What's  hallowed  groojad  ? — Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  should  not  bo  trod 
By  man,  tho  imago  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unsoourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  kaoo  ? 

That's  hallowed  ground — where,  mourned  and  misai 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kissed  ; — 
But  where's  their  memory's  mansion  ?   Is't 

You  church-yard's  bowers  ? 
Ho  ;  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 
"What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep? 
'Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap  ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep, 

Their  turf  may  bloom  ; 
Or  genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 
But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 
Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind — 
And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  ? 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die. 
Is't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right7 
He's  dead  aloue  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws  ; — 
What  ean  alone  ennoble  fight? 

A  noblo  cause  ! 

Give  that !  and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums  !  and  rend  heaven's  reeking  space  I 

The  colors  painted  face  to  face, 

The  charging  cheer, 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  led  on  the  chose, 

Shall  still  be  dear  ! 

And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven  ! — but  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal ! 
The  cause  of  truth  and  human  weal, 

0  God  above  I 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  peace  and  love  ! 
Peace,  love  !  the  cherubim,  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  Devotion's  shrine  ; — 
Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  shine 

Where  they  are  not  ; — 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot- 
To  incantations  dost  thou  trust, 
ADd  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  ? 
See  moldoring  stones  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt, 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chant. 

Fair  stars  !  are  not  your  beings  pure  ? 
Can  sin,  can  death  your  worlds  obscure? 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  above  ? 
Ye  must  be  Heaven's  that  make  us  sure 

Of  heavenly  love  ! 

And  in  your  harmony  suMme 
I  rend  the  doom  of  distant  time  ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 

What 's  hallowed  ground  7  Tis  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth  ! — 
Peace  !  independence  !  truth  !  go  forth 

Earth's  compassed  round  ; 
And  your  high  priesthood  shall  make  earth 

All  hallowed  ground. 


"ASPIRE." 

^IbcT,  ever  h  _ 

■    Let  the  watchword  be,  "Aspire  i" 

Noble  Christian  youth  ; 

Whatsoe'er  bo  God's  behest. 

Try  to  de  that  duty  6est7 

In  the  strength  of  Truths 

let  a  just  AmViSioD  fire 
Every  motive  and  desire 

God  and  Mac*  to  serve  ; 
Han,  with  zeal  and  honor  due-, 
tiod,  with  gratitude  most  true. 

And  all  the  spirit's  nerve  f. 

Xet  not  Doubt  thme  efforts  tke  ; 
€!od  will  give  what  all  require,. 

Kaiment,  home,  and  feed  5 
And  with  these  anniented  well. 
Bid  thine  aspiration?  swell! 

To  the  Highest  Good !! 

From  the  perils,  deep  and  dire-. 
Of  Temptation's  sensual  mice,. 

Keep  thy  chastened  feet  ; 
Dread,  and  hate,  and  turn  away/ 
From  ihe  hire  that  leads  astray,. 

Satan's  pleasure- cheat ? 

And,  while  thus  a  sclf-denierr 
Stand  the  stalwart  self-reliei, — 

Bravely  battling  en, 
Thongh  alone, — no  soul  alive 
Ever  stoutly  dared  to  strive. 

But  saw  the  battle  won ! 

Higher,  then,  and  always  higher, — 
Xet  Man's  motto  be,  "  Aspire  I** 

Where'er  he  be, — ■ 
Holy  liver  t  happy  dier  ! 
Harth'a  poor  best,  and  Heaven's  choir. 

Are  reserved  for  thee  '. 

PRESS     051 

BY  N.    P.    WILLIS. 

Wo  shall  go  forth  together.     There  will  como 

Alike  the  day  of  trial  unto  all, 

And  the  rnde  world  will  buffet  us  alike. 

Temptation  hath  a  music  for  all  ears  ; 

And  mad  Ambition  trumpetcth  to  all  ; 

And  tho  ungovernable  thoughts  within 

Will  be  in  every  bosom  eloquent  ; — 

But  when  the  silence  and  the  calm  come  on, 

And  the  high  seal  of  character  is  set, 

We  shall  not  all  be  similar.     The  flow 

Of  lifetime  is  a  graduated  scale, 

And  deeper  than  the  yanities  of  power, 

Or  the  vain  pomp  of  glory,  there  is  writ 

A  standard  measuring  its  worth  for  heaven. 

The  pathway  to  the  gravo  may  bo  the  same, 

And  the  proud  man  shall  tread  it,  and  tho  low, 

With  his  bowed  head,  shall  hear  him  company. 

Decay  will  make  no  difference,  and  death, 

With  his  cold  hand,  shall  make  do  difference  ; 

And  there  will  be  no  precedence  of  power, 

In  waking  at  the  coming  trump  of  God  ; 

But  in  the  tempter  of  the  invisible  mind, 

The  godlike  and  undying  intellect, 

There  are  distinctions  that  will  live  in  heaven, 

When  time  i3  a  forgotten  circumstance  ! 

The  soul  of  man 
Createth  its  own  destiny  of  power  ; 
And  as  tho  trial  is  intenscr  here, 
His  being  hath  a  nobler  strength  in  heaven.  * 

What  is  its  earthly  victory  ?    Press  on  ! 
For  it  hath  tempted  angels.     Yet  press  on  ! 
For  it  shall  muko  you  mighty  among  men  ; 
And  from  tho  eyrie  of  your  eagle  thought 
Ye  shall  look  down  on  monarchs,     0  press  on  I 
For  tho  high  ones  and  powerful  shall  come 
'j'u  do  you  reverence  :  and  the  beautiful 
Will  know  the  purer  language  of  your  brow, 
And  read  it  like  a  talisman  of  love  ! 
Press  on  !   for  it  is  godlike  to  unloose 
Tho  spirit,  and  forget  yourself  in  thought ; 
Bending  a  pinion  for  the  deeper  sky, 
And,  in  the  very  fetters  of  your  Sean, 
Slating  with  the  pure  essences  of  heavon  ! 
Press  on  !  "  for  in  tho  grave  thoro  is  no  work, 
And  no  define." — PlOH  on  !  whilo  yot  ye  may  ! 


KEEP  IT  BEFOBE  THE  PEOPLE, 
That  this  infernal  rebellion  is  an  inevitable  and  direct 
result  of  American  slavery.  Let  no  side  issues  for  a 
moment  divert  us.  By  every  power  within  human 
means  that  ean  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  at 
home,  the  brave  soldiers  abroad  in  the  fight,  and  the 
government,  through  press  and  pulptt,  blazon  broad 
and  high  the  verdict  of  a  thirty  years'  history,  that 
tliis  is  A  SLAVEHOLDERS'  REBELLION,  cruel 
and  relentless  I 

Of  its  barbarous  character,  there  is  crowded  into 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  an  amount  and  strength  of 
evidence  never  before  paralleled.  The  long  catalogue 
of  its  crimes  is  but  too  familiar  to  us  all.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  country  or  in  its  relatione,  except  sla- 
very, which  could  have  engendered  this  mighty  strife. 
Diversity  of  interests  in  the  sections,  whether  of  busi- 
ness or  religion,  in  the  short  space  of  eighty  years, 
however  sharp  their  competitions,  furnishes  no  expia- 
tion of  the  mighty  events  which  now  pass  before  us. 

All  men  may  harmlessly  shape  and  force  the  pow- 
ers of  external  nature  to  do  their  bidding.  The  waves 
of  the  sea  and  the  storm,  the  cataract  and  the  red 
lightning,  may  be  disrobed  of  their  terrors  at  the 
touch  of  genius.  Unconquerable  will  and  the  farthest 
stretch  of  human  power  over  nature  are  productive  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  all;  but  no  man — well  or  ill- 
born — can  bo  vested  with  irresponsible  power  over 
his  fellow-men  without  degenerating  into  a  tyrant. 
This  result  is  as  inevitable  as  necessity  itself.  A  few 
years'  exercise  of  such  power  over  the  weak  and 
friendless  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  this 
truth.  Twenty  or  thirty  years'  practice  will  surely  con 
firm  it,  and  bring  to  view,  in  all  their  disgusting  de 
formity,  the  wide  extremes  of  the  tyrant  and  the 
slaVe.  Tyranny,  ambitious  and  unjust,  low  and  selfish 
in  its  aims,  and  bending  all  things  to  its  relentless 
sway,  it  preys  alike  upon  the  individual  and  society. 
To  compass  its  ends,  it  indicts  its  insidious  poison  into 
both  social  and  political  life  till  institutions  of  freedom 
dissolve  before  it,  or  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  it 
sweeps  away  the  choicest  fabrics  of  government  and 
society.  Freeman  and  slave  alike  are  but  the  tools  of 
its  cruel  ambition.  To  rule  or  ruin  is  its  governing 
motive.  Peaceably  if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must.  It 
is  confined  to  no  age  or  country.  It  is  visible  every- 
where and  under  all  conditions,  varying  only  in  de- 
gree ;  and  it  should  be  among  the  highest  duties  of  a 
good  government,  by  force,  if  need  be,  to  arrest  it  in 
its  earliest  exhibitions. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  condition  of  this  country,  thus 
early  in  its  history,  to  be  cursed  by  a  form  of  tyranny 
which  has  its  root  in  slavery.  This  dreadful  conflict 
is  the  result  of  its  insolent  machinations  throughout 
the  vast  departments  of  our  government.  Under  a 
professed  respect  for  law  and  order  in  the  desecrated 
name  of  "democracy,"  by  secret  and  damnable  plot- 
tings,  it  had  at  length  all  but  crushed  out  the  political 
life  of  the  nation.  With  the  army  and  navy  crippled 
and  dispersed  by  a  traitorous  administration,  the  fell 
doctrine  of  secession  had  well-nigh  culminated  in  the 
subjugation  or  dismemberment  of  the  Union ;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  on  a  scale  never  before 
surpassed  in  wickedness,  the  government  was  to  have 
been  prostrated  by  a  slaveholders'  conspiracy  to  be 
forever  held  in  subjection  to  its  sway. 

The  people  of  the  North,  with  their  thoughts  en- 
grossed by  matters  that  tell  for  peace,  had  been  un- 
mindful of  the  extent  or  designs  of  those  who  had 
held  the  reins  for  so  many  years.  But  when  Sumter 
fell,  the  people  awoke  from  sleep  as  by  the  "crack  of 
doom."  The  bearings  and  magnitude  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  soon  known.  Resistance  and  conflict 
were  inevitable.  Thirty-three  millions  of  ueophvwitli 
opportunities  UQsurpas^od-irr^ie  tide  of  time,  were 
Hot ■  oriiyJT6rced  into  this  suicidal  war,  but  by  compli- 
cation of  their  foreign  relations  rendered  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  dragged  into  a  war  with  one  or  more  of 
the  powerful  nations  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea, 

And  yet  we  have  among  us,  even  while  the  contest 
thickens,  and  at  a  time  when  the  best  endeavors  of 
the  government  are  put  forth  to  save  us,  apologists  for 
American  slavery,  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  any  nec- 
essary connection  between  it  and  this  foul  rebellion. 
Instead  of  loyally  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  pat- 
riotic, these  men  traitorously  iabor  for  a  "peace" 
which,  if  attained,  would  he  but  the  inauguration  of 
new  and  interminable  ills. 

Let  us  listen  to  no  peace  that  is  not  preceded  by  the 
utter  destruction  of  rebellion;  no  peace  that  has  not 
its  foundations  laid  in  the  highest  and  broadest  liberty 
for  all.  Let  no  vacillation  mark  the  courage  of  the 
people  or  the  policy  of  the  government.  Carry  the 
war,  if  need  be,  to  the  remotest  extreme  of  "  Africa." 
At  every  step  of  its  resistance,  let  the  rebellion  feel 
the  dread  power  of  the  insulted  and  mighty  North. 
On  its  head  and  front  let  the  blows  fall  thick  and 
fast.  Overbearing  in  her  insolence  and  pride,  let 
South  Carolina,  the  seat  of  secession  and  foremost 
among  her  recreant  sisters,  let  this  war  which  she  pre- 
cipitated upon  us  press  the  chalice  to  her  lips.  If  she 
still  resist,  lay  her  boasted  capital  in  the  dust,  and 
make  its  site  as  wide  of  discovery  to  the  antiquary  in 
future  years  as  that  of  Babylon  or  Ninevah.  And, 
finally,  let  slavery  and  secession  rest  forever  in  a  com- 
mon grave.  W. 


"EEASOFS  POE  "WITHDRAWING  PEOM  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  0HUE0H," 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  letter  (published  in  pamphlet 
form )  from  Rev.  Hiram  Mattison  to  Rev.  James  Erwin, 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Home  District,  Black  River 
Conference. 

For  twenty-five  years  past,  Mr.  Mattison  has  been 
an  able  and  faithful  minister,  connected  with  the 
Black  River  Conference  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Perhaps  for  the  whole  of  that  time,  but  certainly  for 
many  years  past,  he  has  been  diligent  and  zealous  in 
protesting  against  the  toleration  of  slaveholding  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  faithful  of  that  noble  minority  who,  at  the 
quadrennial  General  Conference  held  last  year  in 
New  York,  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  purge 
the  Northern  church  from  the  guilt  of  slaveholding. 
Though  many  bitter  reproaches  were  poured  upon 
him  by  those  Methodists  who  wished  still  to  temporize 
with  Blavery,  his  patience  and  moderation  have  been 
shown,  both  by  his  waiting  thus  long  before  withdraw- 
al— in  the  hope  that  faithful  labor  might  still  reform  the 
Northern  Methodist  Church — and  by  the  calmness 
of  the  language  in  which  he  now  sets  forth  that 
Church's  guilt. 

The  second  of  the  two  reasons  which  Mr.  Mattison 
gives  for  his  withdrawal  is  the  following; — 

II.  There  are  several  things  in  the  GOTBBKMEisrT  and 

economy  of  the  M.  E.  Church  which  I  regard  as  un- 
scriptural,  and  tending  to  ea-k.iiu.it.iad  despotism. 

Under  this  head  he  gives  six  specifications,  which 
may  profitably  be  pondered  by  members  of  the  church 
in  question.  His  first  and  chief  reason  for  withdraw- 
ing, however,  is  founded  on  slavery,  and  must  be  deep- 
ly interesting  to  every  opposer  of  that  wickedness. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  /  am  not  willing  to  take,  rug  passport  for  eternity 
from  a  Church  in  which  there  are  thousands  of  slave- 
holders in  good  and  regular  standing;  and  that,  too, 
without  rebuke  either  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  In/ 
the  administration. 

Even  according  to  the  lowest  estimates  of  official 
apologists  for  Method  is  i.  slaveholding,  (Drs.  Stephens 
ami  Baird,  for  instance,)  there  are  not  loss  than  fivk 
THOUSAND"  SLAVEHOLDERS  now  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  owning  thirty -five  thousand  .slaves  ; 
but  to  my  positive  knowledge,  these  figures  do  not 
represent  half  the  slaveholders  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  nor  half  the  slaves  held  by  them.  Nor 
is  this  all  ;  Methodists  in  our  "  Northern  Church,"  as 
some  style  it,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  buy  and  sell  slaves  with  impunity;  and 
even  members  of  Conferences  are  publicly  known 
to  own  from  two  to  forty  slaves,  without  a  shadow  of 
rebuke  or  ceni  ore 

These  facts  are  known  to  otir  Bishops,  and  Presid- 
ing Elders,  and  i  'niil'm-iircs,  and  have  been  for  years  ; 
and  yet,  instead  of  seeking  to  reform  or  exclude  the 
offenders,  the  chief  effort  of  the  government  and 


the  periodical  press  of  the  church  has  been  to  make 
slaveholding  respectable  and  Christian  ;  and  to  screen 
the  owners  of  and  dealers  in  human  flesh  and  blood 
from  punishment  and  disgrace. 

As  a  part  of  this  process,  the  government  of  the 
church  and  the  official  editors,  (generally  committed 
to  the  same  policy,)  have  found  it  necessary,  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  to  resist  and  put  down,  instead 
of  helping  and  honoring,  all  those  who  were  toiling 
to  expose  the  dark  iniquity,  and  to  purify  American 
Methodism  from  this  foul  plague-spot  or  disgrace. 

For  such  reasons  only,  and  by  such  terrible  means, 
many  noble  men  have  perished,  ecclesiastically  if  not 
literally,  in  the  struggle  against  Methodist  slavehold- 
ing ;  a  record  of  whose  martyrdom  still  lives  with 
God,  and  will  fill  their  persecutors  with  dismay,  in 
the  comingday  of  judgment. 

I  am  aware  that  corruption  in  a  church  may  not  al- 
ways justify  withdrawal  from  it.  But  when  it  is  tol- 
erated in  its  polity,  and  protected  in  its  administra- 
tion ;  and  when,  as  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  honest  and  persevering  efforts  to 
rid  the  church  of  slaveholders  have  generally  result- 
ed, not  in  the  exclusion  of  a  single  slaveholder,  but  in 
the  defaming  and  driving  out  of  all  earnest  and  perse- 
vering laborers  for  a  non-slaveholding  Christianity, 
there  seems  to  be  no  hope  that  the  M.  E.  Church  will 
purge  herself  from  this  iniquity  for  years  to  come,  if 
ever  ;  or  until  the  opportunity  for  so  honoring  Christ 
has  passed  away,  by  the  legal  abolition  of  slavery  in 
these  States. 

Such  being  the  state  of  tilings  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
my  convictions  being  clear  that  to  hold  property  in 
man  is  a  sin  against  God,  my  fiftieth  year  being  past, 
and  my  health  precarious  ;  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  with- 
draw from  said  church,  as  a  solemn  testimony  and 
trotest  against  Methodist  slaveholding  and  slave- 
trading;  and  in  order  that,  when  it  shall  please  God 
to  call  me  hence,  I  may  take  my  departure  tor  heaven, 
where  I  hope  to  dwell  forever,  "  from  a  church  having 
no  man-stealei's  in  its  bosom,  and  holding  no  fellow- 
ship with  slaveholders." 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  faintheartedness,  nor  indisposl 
tion  to  further  labor,  that  Mr.  Mattison  takes  the  im- 
portant  Btep  of  withdrawing  from  a  sect  in  winch  he 
has.eo  long  been  one  of  the  most  active  ministers.  He 
gives  this  final  testimony  of  withdrawal,  because  his 
former  testimony  of  long  and  earnest  labor  for  the 
purification  of  that  church  has  been  utterly  unsuccess- 
ful ;  because,  as  he  says — "  there  seems  to  be  no  hope 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  purge  her- 
self from  this  iniquity  for  years  to  come,  if  ever;  or 
until  the  opportunity  of  so  honoring  Christ  has  passed 
away,  by  the  legal  abolition  of  slavery  in  these 
States." 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Mattison  for 
judging  how  extensive  is  the  present  complicity  of 
that  church  with  slavery,  and  how  little  hope  remains 
of  its  spontaneous  self-purification.  In  1859,  after  a 
long  series  of  more  private  labors  to  the  same  end, 
he  published  an  admirable  pamphlet  of  136  pages,  en- 
titled— "  The  Impending  Crisis  of  1860;  or  the  pres- 
ent Connection  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
with  Slavery,  and  Our  Duty  in  regard  to  it."  By  tins 
he  hoped  to  arouse  the  Northern  church,  in  the  Gene- 
ral Conference  of  1860,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  slave- 
holders, slave-traders  and  slave-breeders  from  its 
membership.  They  shamefully  evaded  the  perform- 
ance of  tiiis  duty  ;  and  this  most  competent  and  trust- 
worthy witness  now  testifies  that  among  Northern 
Methodists  there  are,  still,  more  than  ten  thousand 
slaveholders,  owning  more  than  seventy  thousand 
slaves,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  efficient 
action  to  remove  them.  It  was  time,  indeed,  that  he 
should  remove  himself  from  membership  with  them. 

The  church  claims  to  be  "  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
the  light  of  the  world."  The  government  of  this 
country,  as  of  other  countries,  pretends  to  no  high 
standard  of  religious  principle,  to  nothing  better  than 
worldly  expediency  in  managing  its  affairs.  But  the 
managers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  do- 
ing just  what  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  "Republican" 
administration  are  doing,  letting  themselves  drift  with 
the  current  of  events,  as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
instead  of  making  such  strenuous  efforts  as  men  and 
Christians  should  do,  to  turn  that  current  in  the  right 
direction.  "Whether  or  not  the  abolition  of  slavery 
shall  come  as  an  incidental  and  collateral  result  of  the 
war,  history  must  stigmatize  both  these  bodies  as 
having  basely  shrunk  from  the  duty  of  open  and  ac- 
tive hostility  to  the  worst  foe  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. — c.  K.  w. 


A    Y0I0E   PEOM  THE   WEST. 

Editor  op  Libekatok  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  recently  received  a  letter,  dated 
Nov.  13th,  from  a  respected  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
Illinois,  whose  name  I  withhold,  as  the  publication 
of  it  might  cause  Mm  some  trouble  there ;  but  I  have 
his  permission  to  give  you  the  following  extract  for 
insertion  in  your  paper.  It  may  not,  in  all  respects, 
echo  your  own  sentiments;  but  I  trust  to  your  usual 
liberality  to  give  it  expression  to  the  public.  j.  p.  u. 
[extract.] 

"In  your  second  letter  of  the  7th  inst.,  you  allude 
to  the  new  and  discouraging  obstacle  to  peace,  result- 
ing from  the  '  growing  conviction  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  peace  while  slavery  exists  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  war  must  be  declared  to  be  for  emancipation, 
as  much  as  for  Union.' 

I  think  I  appreciate  the  sagacity  of  the  war  spirit, 
in  seizing  upon  this  powerful  element  of  popular  and 
religious  prejudice  to  carry  on  its  selfish  schemes  of 
avarice  and  despotism.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  Satan,  or 
the  spirit  of  evil,  which  our  religious  teachers  ought 
to  be  familiar  with,  and,  certainly,  would  recognize, 
if  they  were  not  now  its  self-blinded  dupes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  error  is  here.  God  has,  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  been  sending  his  prophets  of 
liberty  and  humanity — saying,  Let  my  people  go,  on 
penalty  of  my  unquenchable  wrath  I  Destroy  sla- 
very, or  it  will  destroy  you  as  a  nation  !  But  we  have 
pcrseveringly  refused.  We  have  idolized  the  Union. 
Not  only  have  the  principles  of  moral  virtue  been 
sacrificed,  iu  profane  adoration  of  its  supremacy,  but, 
on  its  bloody  altar  we  have  immolated  hecatombs  of 
God's  poor;  and  now  God  has  vindicated  his  suprem- 
acy and  the  sacredness  of  human  rights,  by  demol- 
ishing that  Union  and  filling  the  land  with  carnage  and 
war. 

It  is  now  too  late  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  destroy  slavery.  God  will  never  give  it  that 
honor:  it  is  morally  incapable.  Doubtless," slavery  is 
doomed;  but  not  by  such  a  faithless  agency.  Hence 
the  lamentable  mistakes  of  Gerrit  Smith,  Lewis  Tap- 
pan,  William  Goodell,  and  the  amiable  Jocelyn,  and 
others  good  and  true,  in  upholding  the  government  in 
this  war  of  despotism,  with  the  vain  hope  that  its 
physical  necessities  may  convert  it  into  a  war  of  eman- 
cipation. It  seems  to  me  that  these  distinguished 
philanthropists  have  strangely  lost  sight  of  funda- 
mental principles.  Do  not  these  gentlemen  know 
well,  that  the  government  of .  the  United  States,  in 
this  war,  does  not  contest  the  right  to  hold  slaves,  but 
only  to  be  independent  %  In  upholding  the  govern- 
ment, therefore,  in  this  war,  they  are  not  opposing  the 
principle  of  chattel  slavery,  but  of  national  independ- 
ence. Are  they  willing  thus  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  old  pest  of  history— the  principle  of  the  'di- 
vine right  of  kings"!  It  is  only  the  old  bloody  con- 
test  of  prerogative  and  popular  rights,  And  I  am  sad- 
dened at  the  fearful  probability,  that  this  war  is  to  en- 
tail upon  this  generation,  if  not  on  posterity,  this 
ancient  and  sanguinary  controversy. 

When  will  the  people  learn  their  rights  ;  and,  learn- 
ing, have  the  virtue  to  maintain  them  ?  Must  our 
unfortunate  race  always  chafe  under  the  yoke  of  aris- 
tocratic selfishness,  and  priestly  servility  and  domina- 
tion %  " 


j^="  In  speaking  of  the  hoisting  the  black  flag  by 
South  Carolina,  the  Richmond  correspondent  of  the 
Petersburg  Express  says: — 

The  spring  of  hope  must  now,  with  the  Yankees,  die 
upon  the  winter  winds.  Already  has  the  black  flag 
been  hoisted  upon  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  and  war 
to  the  knife,  the  knife  to  the.  hilt,  and  thence  to  tho 
shoulder,  been  proclaimed  by  her  noble  sons  as  the 
only  booty  which  Yankee  hireling  invaders  shall  re- 
ceive at  their  hands.  This  is  right.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  conquer  a  peace  with  a  people  so  lost  and  de- 
graded as  those  which  compose  the  grand  army  of  the 
rump  government.  We  look  anxiously  for  news  from 
the  sunny  South  ;  hopefully,  prayerfully,  with  no  mis- 
givings. Now  that  the  rallying  cry  is  "  no  quarter  to 
the  invaders  of  our  soil,"  may  we  not  believe  that  tho 
course  inaugurated  by  South  Carolina  will  be  followed 
up  by  our  whole  army,  and  thus  end  this  war?  "  So 
mote  it  be," 


&ZF~  The  Washington  correapondeni  of  the  New 
York  2'ribune  Bays  the  soldiers  at  Beaufort  and  the 
Blavet  on  the  Island  will  soon  be  picking  I  ho  imgath- 
ered  cotton.  The  former  under  an  order  from  the  WAT 
Department,  the  latter  upon  the  impulse  of  wages  ili. 
reeled  fo  be  paid  llieni  by   Gen.   Sliernnin.      ll.  is  also 

probable  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Sea  Island  for  the 
next  crop  of  cotton  will  be  contracted  for  with  some  re> 

sponsible  Viinkee,  who  will  lie  required  lo  employ  the 
slaves  abandoned  by  their  masters  upon  the  several 
plantations. 


SPEECH    OF    HON.   OHAELES    SUM1TEE, 

(  Concluded.) 
Never  in  history  did  Rebellion  assume  such  a  front. 
Call  their  numbers  -100,000  or  200,000— what  you 
will—they  far  Km-|i;iss  any  armed  forces  ever  before 
martialeil  in  rebellion;  they  arc  among  the  largest, 
ever  martialed  in  war. 

Arid  all  this  is  in  the  name  of  slavery,  and  for  the 
sake  of  slavery,  and  at  the  bidding  of  slavery.  The 
profligate  favorite  of  the  English  monarch  — the 
famous  Duke  of  Buckingham — was  not  more  ex- 
clusively supreme— even  according  to  those  words 
by  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  his 
contemporaries — 

"  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ?    The  King. 

Who  rules  the  King  ;     The  Duke. 

Who  rules  the  Duke?    The  Devil." 
The  prevailing  part  here  attributed  to  the  royal 
favorite  belongs  now  to  slavery,  which,  in  the  rebel 
States,  is  a  more  than  royal  favorite. 

Who  rules  tho  rebel  States?     Tho  President. 
Who  rule.3  tho  President?     Slavery. 
Who  rules  slavery  ?     

The  latter  question  I  need  not  answer.  But  all 
must  see — and  nobody  can  deny — that  slavery  is  the 
ruling  idea  of  this  Rebellion.  It  is  slavery  which 
martials  these  hosts  and  breathes  into  their  embat- 
tled ranks  its  own  barbarous  fire.  It  is  slavery 
which  stamps  its  character  alike  upon  officers  and 
men.  It  is  slavery  winch  inspires  all,  from  the 
general  to  the  trumpeter.  It  is  slavery  which  speaks 
in  the  word  of  command,  and  winch  sounds  in  the 
morning  drum-beat.  It  is  slavery  which  dirrs 
trenches  and  builds  hostile  forts.  It  is  slavery  which 
pitches  its  white  tents  and  stations  its  sentries  over 
against  the  National  Capital.  It  is  slavery  which 
sharpens  the  bayonet  and  casts  the  bullet;  which 
points  the  cannon  and  scatters  the  shell,  blazii 
bursting  with  death.  Wherever  this  Rebell: 
shows  itself — whatever  form  it  takes  —  whatever 
thing  it  does — whatever  it  meditates — it  is  moved 
by  slavery ;  nay,  it  is  slavery  itself,  incarnate,  liv- 
ing, acting,  raging,  robbing,  murdering,  according 
to  the  essential  law  of  its  being. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Rebellion  is  not  only 
ruled  by  slavery,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  Slave  States,  it  is  for  the  moment,  accordin"- 
to  their  boast,  actually  reinforced  by  this  institution. 
As  the  fields  of  the  South  are  cultivated,  and  labor 
generally  is  performed  by  slaves,  the  white  freemen 
are  at  liberty  to  play  the  part  of  rebels.  The  slaves 
toil  at  home,  while  the  masters  work  at  Rebellion, 
and  thus  by  a  singular  fatality  is  this  doomed  race 
actually  engaged,  without  taking  up  arms,  in  feed- 
ing, supporting,  succoring,  invigorating  those  who 
are  now  battling  lor  their  enslavement.  Full  well  I 
know  that  this  is  an  element  of  strength  only  through 
the  indulgence  of  our  own  Government ;  but  I  speak 
now  of  things  as  they  are ;  and  that  I  may  not  seem 
to  go  too  far,  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  testimony 
of  a  Southern  journal: — 

The  Slaves  as  a  Military  Element  in  the 
South.  The  total  white  population  of  the  eleven 
States  now  comprising  the  Confederacy  is  6,000,000, 
and,  therefore,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  proposed 
army,  (600,000)  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  white 
population  will  be  required.  In  any  other  country 
than  our  own,  such  a  draft  could  not  be  met;  but  the 
Southern  States  can  furnish  that  number  of  men,  and 
still  not  leave  the  material  interests  of  the  country  in  a 
suffering  condition.  Those  who  are  incapacitated  for 
bearing  arms  can  oversee  the  plantations,  and  the  ne- 
groes can  go  on  undisturbed  in  their  usual  labors.  In  the 
North,  the  case  is  different;  the  men  who  join  the 
army  of  subjugation  are  the  laborers,  the  producers, 
and  the  factory  operatives.  Nearly  every  man  from 
that  section,  especially  those  from  the  rural  districts, 
leaves  some  branch  of  industry  to  suffer  during  his 
absence.  The  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South  alone 
enables  her  top/ace  in  ihefiehla  force  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  her  white  population  than  the  North,  or  indeed 
any  country  which  is  dependent  entirely  on  free  la- 
bor. The  institution  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
South,  particularly  at  the  present  crisis,  and  our  ene< 
mies  will  be  likely  to  find  that  the  "moral  cancer/; 
about  which  their  orators  are  so  fond  of  prating,  is 
really  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  employed  against 
the  Union  by  the  South.  Whatever  number  of  men 
may  be  needed  for  thjs  war,  we  are  confidont  our  peo- 
ple stand  ready  to  furnish.  We  are  all  enlisted  for 
the  war,  and  there  must  be  no  holding  back  until  the 
independence  of  the  South  is  fully  acknowledged. — 
Montgomery  {Ala.)  Advertiser. 

As  the  rebels  have  already  confessed  the  Conspira- 
cy which  led  to  the  Rebellion,  so  in  this  article  do 
they  openly  confess  the  mainspring  of  their  strength. 
"With  triumphant  vaunt,  they  declare  slavery  to  be 
the  especial  source  of  their  belligerent  power. 

But  slavery  may  be  seen  not  only  in  what  it  has 
done  for  the  Rebellion  of  which  it  is  the  indisputable 
head — the  fountain  and  lile — but  also  in  what  it  ha 
inflicted  upon  us.  There  is  not  a  community — not 
a  family — not  an  individual,  man,  woman  or  child- 
who  does  not  feel  its  heavy,  bloody  hand.  Why 
these  mustering  armies  ?  Why  this  drum-beat  in 
your  peaceful  streets  ?  Why  these  gathering  means 
of  war?  Why  these  swelling  taxes  ?  Why  these 
unprecedented  loans  ?  Why  this  derangement  of 
business  ?  Why  among  us  the  suspension  "of  the  " 
beas  corpus,  and  the  prostration  of  all  safe-guards  of 
Freedom  ?  Why  this  constant  solicitude  visible  in 
all  your  faces  ?  The  answer  is  clear.  Slavery  is 
the  author— the  agent — the  cause.  The  anxious 
hours  that  you  pass  are  darkened  by  slavery.  The 
habeas  corpus  and  all  those  safe-guards  of  Freedom 
which  you  deplore  have  been  prostrated  by  slavery. 
The  business  winch  you  have  lost  has  been  filched 
by  slavery.  The  millions  of  money  now  amassed  by 
patriotic  offerings  are  all  snatehcd'by  slavery.  The 
taxes  now  wrung  out  of  your  diminished  means  ar 
all  consumed  by  slavery.  And  all  these  gathering 
means  of  war  — this  drum-beat  in  your  peaceful 
streets  —  and  these  mustering  armies  are  on  account 
of  slavery,  and  nothing  else.  Do  the  poor  feel  con- 
strained to  forego  their  customary  tea  or  coffee  or 
sugar,  now  burthened  by  increased  taxation?  Let 
them  pledge  themselves  anew  against  the  criminal 
giant  tax-gatherer.  Does  any  community  mourn 
gallant  men,  who,  going  forth  joyous  and  proud  be- 
neath their  country's  (lag,  have  been  brought  home 
told  and  stiff,  with  its  folds  wrapped  about  them  for 
a  shroud  ?  Let  all  who  truly  mourn  the  dead  be 
aroused  against  slavery.  Does  a  mother  drop  tears 
for  a  son  in  the  flower  of  his  days  cut  down  upon 
the  distant  battle-field,  which  he  moistens  with  his 
youthful,  generous  blood  ?  Let  her  know  that  sla- 
very dealt  the  deadly  blow,  which  took  at  once  his 
life  and  her  peace. 

But  I  hear  a  voice  saying  that  all  this  proceeds — 
not  from  slavery — oh  no !  but.  from  anti-slavery — that 
the  Republicans  who  hate  slavery — that  the  Aboli- 
tionists— are  the  authors  of  this  terrible  conflagra- 
tion. Surely  you  may  well  suspect  the  sense  or 
loyalty  of  him  who  puts  forth  this  irrational  and  ut- 
terly wicked  imputation.  As  well  say  that  the  early 
Christians  were  the  authors  of  the  Heathen  enormi- 
ties against  which  they  bore  their  martyr  testimony, 
and  that  the  cross,  the  axe,  the  grid  iron, "and  the  boil- 
ing oil  by  which  they  suffered  were  a  part  of  .the 
Christian  dispensation.  But  the  early  Christians 
were  misrepresented  and  falsely  charged  with  crime, 
even  as  you  are.  The  tyrant  Nero,  after  setting 
Rome  on  fire,  and  dancing  at  the  conflagration,  de- 
nounced the  Christians  as  guilty  of  this  wicked- 
ness. Here  are  the  authentic  words  of  the  historian 
Tacitus : — 

"  So  for  the  quieting  of  this  rumor,  Nero  judicially 
charged  with  the  crime,  and  punished  with  the  most 
studied  severities,  that  class,  haled  for  their  general 
wickedness,  whom  the  vulgar  call  Christians.  The 
originator  of  that  name  was  one  Christ,  who,  in  tile 
reign  of  Tiberias,  suffered  death  by  the  sentence  of  the 
procurator,  I'oniius  Pilate,  The  baneful  superstition, 
thereby  repressed  for  the  time,  again  broke  out,  not 
only  over  Judea,  the  native  soil  of  that  mischief)  but 
in  the  city  also,  where  from  every  side  all  atrocious 
and  abominable  things  collect  and'  flourish."  Annul. 
XV,  II. 

The  writer  of  these,  remarkable  words  was  the 
wisest  and  most-,  penetrating  man  of  his  generation, 
and  be  lived  amidal  the  events  which  he  describes. 
Perhaps  in  listening  to  him  von  may  find  an  apology 
lor  those  among  us  who  heap  upon  contemporaries  a 

similar  obloquy.  The  Abolitionists  need  no  defence 
from  me.  ll,  is  to  their  praise—  destined  lo  (ill  an  im- 
mortal page— that  from  the  beginning  they  s-nv  Hie 
frir.  ■  bar  Kit:  r     I   si  :-.  .:  ,     -u:  I  wu'nfld  Hi  -ir  ssuXtry 

against  its  thi-satt-ing  do=aaiti;n,    Ihrou  h  thec 

Hie  Int.-.  ol  Liberty  have  been  kept,  alive  in  the  Uni- 
ted States-— as  Hume  is  constrained  in  confess  that 
these  same  fires  were  kept  alive  in  England  by  the 
Puritans,  whom  tin.-  great  historian  never  praised  if 
In-  could  help  it.  Aim)  yet  they  arc  charged  with  this 
Rebellion.     Can  this  be  serious  V     Even  at  the  be 

ginning  ol'l.lie   Republic  the  Needs  of  I  de   < 'ons|Mi-;iev 

wcro  planted,  and  in  1880,  and  then  again  in  1880, 


it  sliowed  itself— while  nearly  thirty  years  ago  Jack- 
son denounced  it,  and  one  of  its  leading  spirits  D3B 
recently  boasted  that  it  has  boon  gathering  head  lor 
this  full  time,  thus — not  only  in  its  distant  embryo, 
'-   its  well-attested  development— antedating 


but 

those  Abolitionists  whose  prophetic  patriotism  is  now 
made  the  apology  for  the  crime.  As  well — where 
the  prudent  passenger  has  warned  the  ship's  crew  of 
the  fatal  lee  shore— arraign  him  for  the  wreck  which 
has  engulfed  all ;  as  well  cry  out  that  the  philosopher 
who  foresees  the  storm  is  responsible  for  the  desola- 
tion that  ensues,  or  thatthe  astronomer,  who  calcu- 
lates the  eclipse,  is  the  author  of  the  darkness  which 
covers  the  earth. 

And  now  before  closing,  the  way  is  prepared  for 
ne  to  open  to  you  briefly  the  present  situation,  and 
tsdoties.  You  have  seen  slavery  even  before  the 
Federal  Union,  not  only  a  disturbing  influence,  but 
an  actual  bar  to  Union  except  on  condition  of  sur- 
render to  its  immoral  behests.  You  have  seen  sla- 
very at  all  times  militant  whenever  any  proposition 
was  brought  forward  with  regain!  to  it,  and  more 
than  once  threatening  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
You  have  seen  slavery  for  many  years  the  animating 
principle  of  a  Conspiracy  against  the  Union,  while 
it  matured  its  flagitious  plans,  and  obtained  the  mas- 
tery of  Cabinet  and  President.  And  when  the  Con- 
spiracy had  wickedly  ripened,  you  have  seen  that  it 
was  only  by  concessions  to  slavery,  that  it  was  en- 
countered, as  by  similar  concessions  it  had  from  the 
beginning  been  encouraged.  You  now  sec  Rebel- 
lion everywhere  throughout  the  Slave  States  eleva- 
ting its  bloody  crest,  and  threatening  the  existence 
of  the  National  Government,  and  all  in  the  name  of 
slavery,  while  it  proposes  to  establish  a  new  govern- 
ment whose  corner-stone  shall  be  slavery. 

Against  this  Rebellion  we  wage  war.  It  is  our 
determination,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  crush  it ;  and  thi:. 
will  be  done.  Tiie  region  now  contested  by  the 
rebels  belongs  to  the  United  States  by  every  tie  of 
government  and  of  right.  Some  of  it  has  been 
bought  by  oar  money,  while  all  of  it — with  its  rivers, 
harbors  and  extensive  coast — has  become  essential 
to  our  business  in  peace,  and  to  our  defence  in  we 
Union  is  a  geographical — economical — commercial- 
political — military— and  if  I  may  so  say — even  a 
fluvial  necessity.  Without  Union,  peace  on  this  con- 
tinent is  impossible ;  but  life  without  peace  ia  impos 
sible  also. 

Only  by  crushing  this  Rebellion  can  Union  and 
peace  be  restored.  Let  this  be  seen  in  its  reality, 
and  who  can  hesitate?  If  this  were  done  instantly 
— without  further  contest— then  besides  all  the  count- 
less advantages  of  every  kind  obtained  by  such  re- 
storation, two  especial  goods  will  be  accomplished- 
one  political  and  the  other  moral  as  well  as  political. 
First,  the  pretended  right  of  secession,  with  the 
whole  pestilent  extravagance  of  State  Sovereignty, 
which  has  supplied  the  machinery  for  this  Rebellion 
and  afforded  a  delusive  cover  for  treason,  will  be 
trampled  out — never  again  to  disturb  the  majestic 
unity  of  the  Republic.  And,  secondly,  the  unright- 
eous attempt  to  organize  a  new  Confederacy  solely 
for  the  Sake  of  slavery,  and  with  slavery  as  its  corner- 
stone, will  be  overthrown.  These  two  pretensions, 
one  so  shocking  to  our  reason  and  the  other  so  shock- 
ing to  our  moral  nature,  will  disappear  forever.  And 
with  their  disappearance  will  commence  a  new  epoch, 
the  beginning  of  a  grander  period.  But  if  by  any 
accident  the  Rebellion  should  prevail,  then  just  in 
proportion  to  its  tri  umph,  whether  through  concession 
on  our  part,  or  through  successful  force  on  the  other 
part,  will  the  Union  be  impaired,  and  Peace  be  im- 
possible. Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Union  and 
for  the  sake  of  Peace  are  you  summoned  to  the  work. 

But  how  shall  the  Rebellion  be  crushed  ?  That 
is  the  question.  Men,  money,  munitions  of  war,  i 
well  supplied  commissariat,  means  of  transportation  , 
all  these  you  have  in  abundance — -in  some  particulars 
beyond  the  rebels.  You  have  too  the  consciousness 
of  a  good  cause,  which  in  itself  is  an  army.  And 
yet  thus  far— until  within  a  few  days — the  advantage 
has  not  been  on  our  side.  Tho  explanation  is  easy. 
The  rebels  are  combatting  at  home  on  their  own  soil., 
strengthened  and  maddened  by  slavery,  which  is  to 
them  an  ally  and  a  fanaticism.  More  thoroughly 
aroused  than  ourselves — more  terribly  in  earnest— 
with  every  sinew  strainejl  to  the  utmost — they  free- 
ly use  all  the  resources  that  God  and  nature  put  into 
their  hands ;  raising  against  us  not  only  the  whole 
white  population,  but  enlisting  the  war-whoop  of  the 
Indians—  cruising  upon  the  sea  in  pirate  ships  to  de- 
spoil our  commerce,  and,  at  one  swoop,  confiscating 
our  property  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  while  all  this  time  their  four  millions  of  slaves 
undisturbed  atjiome  are  freely  contributing  by  their 
labor  to  sustain  the  war  which  without  them  must 
soon  expire. 

It  remains  for  us  to  encounter  the  Rebellion  calmly 
and  surely  by  a  force  superior  to  its  own.  But  to 
this  end  something  more  will  be  needed  than 
or  money.  Our  battalions  must  be  reinforced  by- 
ideas,  and  we  must  strike  directly  at  the  Origin  and 
Mainspring  of  the  Rebellion.  I  do  not  say  now  in 
what  way  or  to  what  ex  tent;  but  simply  that  we  must 
strike ;  it  may  be  by  the  system  of  a  Massachusetts 
General — Butler;  it  may  be  by  that  of  Fremont; 
or  it  may  be  by  the  grander  system  of  John  Quiney 
Adams.  Reason  and  Sentiment  both  concur  in  this 
policy,  which  is  only  according  to  the  most  common 
principles  of  human  conduct.  In  no  way  can  we  do 
so  much  at  so  little  cost.  To  the  enemy  such  a  blow 
will  be  a  terror;  to  good  men  it  will  be  an  encour- 
agement, and  to  foreign  nations  watching  this  con- 
test, it  will  be  an  earnest  of  something  beyond  a 
mere  carnival  of  battle.  There  has  been  the  cry 
"  On  to  Richmond,"  and  still  another  worse  cry  "  On 
to  England."  Better  than  either  is  the  cry,  "  On  to 
Freedom."  Let  this  be  heard  in  the  voices  of  your 
soldiers;  ay— let  it  resound  iu  the  purposes  of  the 
Government,  and  victory  must  be  ours.  By  this  sign 
con  quer. 

It  is  with  no  little  happiness  that  I  now  announce 
that  this  cry  is  at  last  adopted  by  the  Government, 
You  will  find  it  in  the  instructions  from  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  dated  War  Department,  Oct.  14,  18G1, 
and  addressed  to  the  general  commanding  the  forces 
which  have  just  effected  a  successful  landing  in  South 
Carolina.     Here  are  the  important  words 

"You  will,  however,  in  general  avail  yourself  of  the 
services  of  any  persons,  whether  fugitives  from  labor 
or  not,  who  may  oiler  them  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment; you  will  employ  such  persons  iu  such  services 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for ;  either  as  ordinary  employe's, 
or,  if  special  circumstances  seem  to  require  it,  in  any 
other  capacity,  with  such  organization,  in  squads,  com- 
panies, or  otherwise,  as  you  deem  most  beneficial  to 
the  service.  This,  however,  not  to  mean  a  general 
arming  of  them  for  military  service.  You  will  assure 
all  loyal  masters  that  Congress  will  provide  just  com- 
pensation to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  the 
persons  so  employed," 

These  words  have  not  the  positive  form  of  a  pro- 
clamation ;  but,  analyze  them,  and  you  will  find 
them  full  of  meaning.  First,  martial  law,  is  hereby 
declared ;  for  the  powers  committed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  general  are  derived  from  that  law  and  not 
from  the  late  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress.  Second- 
ly, fugitive  slaves  arc  not  to  be  surrendered.  Third- 
ly, all  coming  within  the  camp  are  to  be  treated  as 
freemen.  Fourthly,  they  may  be  employed  in  such 
service  as  they  may  be  fitted  for.  Fifthly",  in  squads. 
companies  or  otherwise,  with  the  single  limitation 
that  this  is  not  to  mean  "  a  general  arming  of  them 
for  military  service."  And,  sixthly,  compensation, 
through  Congress,  is  promised  to  loyal  masters ;  say- 
ing nothing  of  rebel  masters.  Alfthis  is  little  short 
ol'a  Proclamation  of  Emancipation — not  unlike  that 
of  old  Caius  Marius,  when  he  landed  on  the  Coasl  o\' 
Etrtiria,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  proclaimed  lib- 
erty to  the  slaves.  As  such  1  do  not.  err  when  I  call 
it  the  most  important  event  of  the  war — the  more  im- 
portant because  it  is  understood  to  have  the  deliber- 
ate sanction  of  the  President  as  well  as  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  therefore  marks  the  policy  ol'  the 
Administration.     That  this  policy  should  be  firsl  ap- 

EQed  to  South  Carolina  Is  just.  As  the  greal  Re- 
ellion  began  in  this  State,  so  should  the  great 
Remedy. 

Slavery  is  the  inveterate  culprit— the  transcen- 
dent   Criminal      the    persevering    traitor-     the    an-h 

rebel  the  open  outlaw.  As  thi'  less  is  contained  in 
tho  greater,  so  the  Rebellion  Is  all  contained  in  sla- 
very. The  tenderness  which  yon  show  toslavery  is, 
therefore,  tenderness  to  the  Rebellion  itself.  The 
pious  caution  with  which  you  avoid  harming  slavory 

is  like  that  aneienl  superstition,  which  made  the  wolf 

Bacred  anu.ng  the  Romans,  and  the  crocodile  sacred 

among  the  Egyptians;    nor  shall   I  hesitate  to  declare 

ih. n  evei'3  surrender  of  a  slave  by  your  soldiers  bacfe 
to  i dago  is  an  offering  of  human  sacrifice    whose 

Bbame  is  loo  groat  for  any  atinj  to  beat-.      That  men 

should  still  hesitate  to  strike  .'it  slavery  is  only  anoth- 
er illustration  of  human  weakness.  The  English 
Republicans,  in  their  bl Ij  eontesi  with  the  t  Vo»  n, 

hesitated  lor  a  long  time  to  lire  upon  the  King;   but 

under  the  valianl  lead  of  Cromwell,  surrounded  bj 

bis    "'ell  trained     Irmisidrs,    thej     banished    all    siir'h 

scruple,  and  you  know  well  the  result,     The  king 

was  not  shot,  but  his  head  was  brought  to  the  block. 


The  duty  which  1  suggest,  if  not,  urgent  now,  as  a 

military  necessity,  in  just  self-defence,  will  present  it- 
self constantly  on  other  grounds  a&  out  armies  ad- 
vance i-u.  the  Stare  Stales  or  laud  on  their  roasts,  if 
it  does  not  stare  us  in  the  face  at  this  moment,  it  i» 
because  unhappily  we  are.  still  everywhere  on  tho 
defensive.     As  we  begin  to  he  Buceessfnl,  it  mast  rise 

before  ns  for  practiua!  decision;  and  you  cannot 
avoid  it.  There  will  be  slaves  in  your  camps  or 
within  your  extended  lines  whose  condition  you  [mi   i 

determine.  There  will  be  slaves  also  claimed  by 
rebels,  whose  continued  chattelhood  you  will  scorn 
to  recognize.  The  decision  of  these  two  cases  will 
settle  the  whole  great  question.     -Nor  can  the  rebell 

complain.  They  challenge  our  armies  to  enter  upon 
their  territory  iu  the  free  exercise  of  all"  tli'-  powers 
of  war— according  to  which,  as  you  well  know,  all 
private  interests  are  subordinated  to  the  public  safe- 
ty, which  for  the  time  becomes  the  Biipreme  law 
above  all  other  laws,  and  above  the  Constitution  it- 
self. If  everywhere  under  the  Hag  of  the  Union— 
in  its  triumphant  march— Freedom  is  substituted  fi,r 
Slavery,  this  outrageous  Rebellion  will  not  be  the 
first  instance  in  history  where  God  has  turned  the 
wickedness  of  man  into  a  blessing;  nor  will  the  ex- 
ample of  Sampson  stand  alone,  when  he  gathered 
honey  out  of  the  carcass  of  the  dead  and  rotten  lion. 

Pardon  me  if  I  speak  only  in  hints,  and  do  not  stop 
to  argue  or  explain.  Not  now,  at  the  close  of  an  ad- 
dress, devoted  to  the  Rebellion  in  its  Origin  and 
Mainspring,  can  I  enter  upon  this  great  question  of 
irnbtary  duty  in  it.;  ditsila  llttsri  is  another  place 
where  this  discussion  will  be  open  to  me.  It  is 
enough  now  if  I  indicate  the  simple  principle  which 
will  be  the  natural  guide  of  all  who  are  really  in  ear- 
nest— of  all  whose  desire  to  save  their  country  is 
stronger  than  their  desire  to  save  slavery.  You  will 
strike  where  the  blow  will  be  most  felt ;  nor  will  you 
miss  the  precious  opportunity.  The  enemy  is  before 
you;  nay,  he  has  come  out  in  ostentatious  challenge, 
and  his  name  is  slavery.  You  can  vindicate  the 
Union  only  by  his  prostration.  Slavery  is  the  very 
Goliah  of  the  Rebellion,  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
with  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs,  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders, 
and  with  the  staff  of  his  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam. 
But  a  stone  from  a  simple  sling  will  make  the  giant 
fall  upon  his  face  to  the  earth. 

Thank  God!  our  Government  is  strong  ;  but  thus 
far  all  signs  denote  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  to 
save  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  sla- 
very. One  or  the  other  must  suffer;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  you  reach  forth  to  protect  slavery,  do 
you  protect  this  accursed  Rebellion  ;  nay,  you  give 
to  it  that  very  aid  and  comfort  winch,  "under  our 
Constitution,  is  treason  itself.  Perversely  and  piti- 
fully do  you  postpone  that  sure  period  of  reconcilia- 
tion, not  only  between  the  two  sections— not  only 
between  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the 
South,  but,  more  beautiful  still,  between  the  slave 
and  his  master,  without  which  that  true  tranquillity, 
which  we  all  seek,  cannot  be  permanently  assured 
to  our  country.  Believe  it;  only  through  such 
reconciliation,  under  the  sanction  of  Freedom,  can 
you  remove  all  occasion  of  contention  hereafter  ; 
only  in  this  way  can  you  cut  off  the  head  of  this 
great  Rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  extirpate  that 
principle  of  Evil,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  must 
shoot  forth  in  perpetual  discord,  if  not  in  other  re-  - 
bellions;  only  in  this  way  can  you  command  that 
safe  victory — without  which  this  contest  will  be 
vain — which  wilt  have  among  its  conquests  Indem- 
nity for  the  Past  and  Security  for  the  Future — the 
noblest  indemnity  and  the  strongest  security  ever 
won— because  founded  in  the  redemption  of  a  race. 

Full  well  I  know  the  doubts,  cavils-and  misrepre- 
sentations to  which  this  argument  for  the  integrity 
of  our  Government  is  exposed;  but  I  turn  with 
confidence  to  the  people.  The  heart  of  the  people 
is  right,  and  all  great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart. 
All  who  hate  slavery  and  who  are  true  to  Freedom 
will  jcni  nistmctiv'Jy  in  this  dfort,  paying  with 
person,  time,  talent,  purse.  They  are  the  minute 
men  of  this  War — always  ready ;  and  yet  more 
ready  just  in  proportion  as  the  War  is  truly  in- 
spired. They  at  least  are  sure.  It  only  remains 
that  others  who  do  not  share  in  this  animosity  to 
slavery — that  merchants  who  study  their  ledgers^ — 
that  bankers  who  study  their  discounts — and  that 
politicians  who  study  success — should  see  that  only 
by  a  prompt  and  united  effort  against  slavery  can 
this  War  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  triumphant 
close,  without  which  Merchant,  banker  and  politi- 
cian will  all  suffer  alike.  Ledger,  discoujjj.  and 
political  aspiration  will  biwof  small  value  if  the 
War  continues  its  lava  flood,  shriveling  and  stilling 
everything  but  itself.  Therefore,  under  the  spur  of 
self-interest,  if  not  aneler  the  necessities  of  self-defence, 
we  must  act 'together.  Humanity,  too,  joins  in  this 
appeal.  Blood  enough  has  been  already  shed — vic- 
tims enough  have  been  offered  at  the  altar — even  if 
you  are  willing  to  continue  to  slavery  the  tribute  we 
are  now  paying  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  a 
day. 

Events,  too,  under  Providence,  will  be  our  masters. 
For  the  rebels  there  can  be  no  true  success.  Every 
road  for  them  leads  to  disaster.  Defeat  for  them 
will  be  bad ;  but  victory  will  be  worse ;  for  then 
will  the  North  be  inspired  to  a  sublimer  energy. 
The  proposition  of  Emancipation  which  shook  an- 
cient Athens,  followed  close  upon  the  disaster  at 
Cheroucea;  and  the  statesman  who  moved  it  after- 
ward vindicated  himself  by  saying  that  it  proceeded 
not  from  him,  but  from  "Cheroncea.  The  Act  of 
Congress,  punishing  the  rebels  by  giving  Freedom 
to  their  slaves  employed  against  us — familiarly  known 
as  the  Confiscation  Act— passed  the  Senate  on  the 
morning  after  the  disaster  at  Manassas.  In  the 
providence  of  God  there  are  no  accidents;  and 
this  seeming  reverse  thus  helped  the  way  to  the 
greatest  victory  which  can  be  won. 

There  is  a  classical  story  of  a  mighty  hunter, 
whose  life,  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  had  been  made  to 
depend  upon  the  preservation  of  a  brand  which  was 
burning  at  his  birth.  The  brand,  so  full  of  destiny, 
was  snatched  from  the  flames,  and  carefully  pre- 
served by  his  prudent  mother.  Meanwhile,  the 
hunter  became  powerful  and  invulnerable  to  mortal 
weapons.  But  at  length  the  mother,  indignant  at 
Ins  cruelty  to  her  own  family,  flung  the  brand  upon 
the  flames,  and  the  hunter  died.  'The  story  of  that 
hunter,  so  powerful  and  invulnerable  to  mortal 
weapons,  is  now  repeated  in  this  Rebellion,  and  sla- 
very is  the  fatal  brand.  Let  our  Government, 
which  has  thus  far  preserved  slavery  with  maternal 
care,  simply  fling  it  upon  the  flames' which  itself"  has 
madly  aroused,  and  the  Rebellion  will  die  at  oiu-e 

Amidst  all  the  perils  which  now  surround  us,  there 
is  one  only  which  I  dread.  It  is  the  peril  which  comes 
from  some  new  surrender  to  slavery — some  fresh  re- 
cognition of  its  power— some  present  dalliance  with 
its  intolerable  pretensions.  Worse  than  any  defeat  or 
even  the  flight  of  an  army  would  be  such"  abandon- 
ment of  principle.  From  all  such  peril,  good  Lord 
deliver  us!  And  there  is  one  wag  of  safety,  clear 
as  sunlight—  pleasant  as  the  paths  of  'Peace.'  Over 
hs  broad  and  open  gate  is  written, simply,  JUSTICE. 
victory  in  that  word.     Do  justice,  and  yo.i 


Ther 


will  be  twice-blessed;  for  so  you  will  subdue 'the 
rebel  master  while  you  elevate"  the  slave.  Do  ius- 
tice  frankly,  generously,  nobly,  and  you  will  find 
strength  instead  of  weakness,  while  all  seeming  re- 
sponsibility will  disappear  in  obedience  lo  God's 
everlasting  law.  Do  justice,  though  the  Heavens 
fall;— hut  they  will  not  tall.  Every  act  of  justice 
becomes  a  new  pillar  of  the  Universe,  or  it  may  be 
a  new  link  of  that 


•■  golden,  6vi  i 


Whoso  strong  ombraw  holds  heaven  and  earth  and  main." 
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oi'l.l>  inform  tin-  pabllo  that  aha  has  removed  from 
■j:;i  Washington  Slreot,  bo 

No.   31   WINTER    STREET, 
whore  bIio  will  sttond  to  all  diseases  of  tho  I  ■ 

Slio  is  sure  to  our*  in  nine  ousts  oul  ol  ten.  a 
for  m:oiy  yoars  uiacta  the  hair  h*r  study,  and  U  sura  bhoro 
arc  nouo  i"  oxoal  her  in  producing  ■>  new  growth  of  hair. 
Hot  Restorative  differs  from  that  of  any  one  else,  betas 
made  from  tho  roots  and  herbs  of  the  ieiv>i. 

Sue  Ohampoos  with  a  barkwhioh  does  not   grow  is  this 
country,  and  which,  is  aigblj  beneneial  to  the  hi 

llsiiiK    [fie     UesniiMtive,    mnl    will    niwent   tiie    111,,-   iY,>ui 

turning  grey, 

she  also  has  another  tor  restoring  grey  hair  be  Its  natu- 
ral ooior  in  nearly  nil  oases.     She  is  no!  afraid  to  spaas  of 
her  fteatoroMves  in  any  pari  of  the  world,  as  thej 
In  everj  oitg  In  tin-  country.    They  are  also  pac  - 
ouatomein  to  bake  t>>  Euroue  with  them,  enough  bo  last  bwo 
or  throe  years,  as  they  often  say    thej   oan  getuothia* 

abroad  like m.  s 

JIADAME    CABTBAUX  BANNISTER, 
No.  yiWiutor  atroot,  Bostm. 
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"Proclaim  Libarty  throu^hou'.  -M  the  laad,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  t!nreo£" 

"  I  lay  this  down  as  tho  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  mil- 
itary authority  takes,  for  the  time,  tho  place  of  all  munic- 
ipal  institutions,  and  SLAVE  !IY  AMONG  THE  &S£T; 
and  that,  under  that  state  of  things,  ho  fat  from  its  being 
truo  that  the  States  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive 
management  of  tho  subject,  not  only  the  Piibsiiiknt  or 
the  United  States,  hut  the  Cuiimakukr  op  tuk  Ajiht, 
HAS  PUWJSB  TO  OliOEH  TUK  USIVJLS&A&  EMAN- 
CIPATION OP  THE  SLAVES From    the    instant 

that  the  elaveholding  States  become  the  theatre  of  a  war, 
civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that  instant  the  war  powers 
of  CuNiiHBHS  extend  to  interference  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  in  eveuv  WAV  is  which  it  can  he  inteufbkko 
with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for  staves  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, to  tho  cession  of  States,  burdened  with  slavery,  to 
a  foreign  power.  .  .  .  It  is  a  war  power.  I  say  it  is  a  war 
power  ;  and  when  your  country  ia  actually  in  war,  whether 
it  be  a  war  of  invasion  or  a.  war  of  insurrection,  Congress 
has  power  to  carry  on  tho  war,  and  must  caukv  it  on,  AC- 
c.oiuiin'o  to  the  laws  iiv  WAS  ;  and  by  tho  laws  of  war, 
an  invaded  country  lias  all  its  laws  and  municipal  institu- 
tions swept  by  tho  board,  and  martial  power  takes  tub 
PLAOE  or  TiiKii.  When  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  ma;±M( 
array,  tiie  commanders  of  both  armies  have  power  to  eman- 
cipate all  tho  slaves  in  the  invaded  territory."— J.  Q.  Awams. 


WM.  LLOYD  GAKRISON,  Editor. 
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SUMSEE   VEESUS   WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner  enlightened  the  ignorance  of 
the  metropolis  on  Wednesday  evening.  He  inform- 
ed us  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  He  instructed  us  on 
the  way  to  end  the  war.  He  wore  the  anti-slavery 
spectacles,  and  saw  only  one  cause,  slavery,  and  only 
one  cure,  emancipation.  He  wandered  otF  occasion- 
ally", took  off  the  spectacles,  and  saw  dimly  other 
causes;  he  even  contradicted  himself  by  saying  that 
the  rebellion  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  dating 
back  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution ;  but  his 
eyes  were  sore  without  the  dark  glasses,  and  he  re- 
lapsed into  the  gloom  and  slavery  view.  He  quoted 
Tacitus,  to  remind  us  of  his  classical  bent  of  mind, 
and  alluded  to  Cains  Marias,  but  avoided  the  quota- 
tion from  Plutarch  which  proved  such  a  sore  subject 
for  him  in  Boston. 

The  speech  was  a  failure,  and  fell  upon  the  au- 
dience with  great  coldness.  The  reason  was  mani- 
fest. It  was  not  an  effort  of  frankness.  //  was  a 
labored  but  concealed  attack  on  the  Const'dytjon  and 
its  f miners.  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  dare  in  New  York 
to  speak  his  sentiments  fully,  and  boldly  attack 
Washington  and  the  illustrious  fathers.  He  pre- 
ferred the  insidious  course  of  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  his  audience  sentiments  of  hatred  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  that  they  might  look  complacently  hereafter 
on  the  abolition  revolution  which  he  contemplates. 

And  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  speech  was 
a  failure.  Instead  of  being  history,  it  was  fiction 
composed  of  detached  passages  of  history,  woven  to- 
gether, while  the  grand  truths  that  would  make 
against  him  were  suppressed  altogether.  Instead  of 
being  a  frank,  open  and  manly  Union  speech,  it  was 
an  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  "  No  Union  with 
Slaveholders."  Instead  of  being  the  voice  of  a 
statesman,  the  object  was  the  special  pleading  of  a 
not  very  ingenious  solicitor.  Instead  of  being  the 
argument  of  a  substantial  mind,  firm  in  the  confi- 
dence of  its  own  right,  it  was  the  sly  and  untrust- 
worthy appeal  of  an  advocate  who  has  committed 
himself  to  a  bad  cause,  which  he  can  sustain  only  by 
falsifying  fact,  concealing  truth,  substituting  declama- 
tion for  argument;  and  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  a  melancholy  conviction  that  the  orator  may 
possibly  have  good  sense  enough,  after  all,  to  see 
through  his  own  folly,  and  to  be  aware  of  his  entire 
want  of  success. 

We  say  without  hesitation,  that  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  addressed  by  hi  in  to  a  popular  audience,  is 
the  elaboration  of  a  series  of  ideas,  which  he  is  not 
so  great  a  fool  as  to  be  willing  to  lay  before  those 
sensible  men,  in  a  private  conversation.  He  knows 
well  that  the  entire  reasoning  of  his  speech  would  be 
ridiculed;  if  he  were  to  reduce  it  to  the  simple  pro- 
positions which  it  goes  upon,  and  present  them  to 
any  man  of  ordinary  common  sense,  as  a  logical  ar- 
gument, he  would  be  laughed  at. 

He  suppresses  history.  He  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  was  made  for  a  nation  of  Slavehold- 
ers. That  its  provisions  were  devised  to  cover  the 
possibility  of  slavery  being  as  perpetual  as  the  in- 
strument itself.  That  the  long  labors  over  its  pro- 
visions, the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult 
points  of  union  in  forming  it,  were  caused  by  that 
identical  expectation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
founders,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  others,  to 
provide  for  just  such  a  future.  While  there  were 
men  in  the  convention  who  believed  and  hoped  that 
slavery  would  hi  in  time  eradicated,  there  were 
others  who  expected  it  to  last  until  the  end  of  time, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  there,  who  sincerely  adopt- 
ed the  instrument  as  finally  agreed  on,  that  did  not 
adopt  it  on  the  theory  that  slavery  and  the  Constitu- 
tion might  be  co-existent  ad  eternitatem.  If  Mr. 
Sumner  denies  this,  ignores  tins,  omits  this  fact,  in 
his  statesmanship,  he  is  a  child  in  politics.  It  stares 
him  in  the  face  whenever  lie  reads  the  constitutional 
debates.  He  knows  as  well  as  Washington  knew, 
when  he  set  his  glorious  name  to  the  instrument, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  Union 
founded  not  only  on  the  principle  that  slavery  is 
permissible,  but  on  the  principle  that  to  sustain  and 
keep  alive  that  Union,  slavery  must  be  protected, 
defended,  and  its  rights  guaranteed,  just  so  long  as 
one  State  of  the  Union  desires  to  preserve  it,  though 
it  should  be  for  a  thousand  years.  Every  minute 
provision  of  the  instrument  was  a  rock  in  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Union. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  say  Mr.  Sumner  suppresses 
history,  and  we  may  add  that  he  evinces  timidity 
unworthy  a  Senator  in  not  daring  to  follow  his  own 
ideas  to  their  conclusion,  and  charge,  as  he  does  in 
his  heart  if  he  is  sincere,  that  Washington  and  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution  began  the  wrong  by  ad- 
mitting into  the  instrument  a  principle  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sumner,  is  per  se  a  cause  of  rebellion  ! 

He  says  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  and 
must  be  eradicated  if  we  expect  a  cure.  Does  he 
prove  it  ?     Here  is  his  logic  : — 

"  There  is  not  a  community — not  a  family — not  an 
individual,  man,  woman  or  child — who  does  not  feel  its 
heavy,  bloody  hand.  Why  these  mustering  armies  '! 
Why  this  drum-beat  in  your  peaceful  streets  %  Why 
these  gathering  means  of  war  1  AVhy  these  swelling 
taxes  t  Why  these  unprecedented  loans  ?  Why  this 
derangement  of  business  ?  Why  among  us  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  the  prostration  of  all 
Bafeguards  of  Freedom  1  Why  this  constant  solici- 
tude visible  in  all  your  faeeB  %  The  answer  is  clear. 
Slavery  is  the  author — the  agent — the  cause.  The 
anxious  hours  that  you  pass  are  darkened  by  slavery. 
The  habeas  corpus,  and  all  those  safeguards  of  Freedom 
which  you  cherish,  have  been  prostrated  by  slavery. 
The  business  which  you  have  lost  has  been  filched  by 
slavery.  The  millions  of  money  now  amassed  by  pa- 
triotic offerings  are  all  snatched  by  slavery.  The 
taxes  now  wrung  out  of  your  diminished  means  are 
all  consumed  by  slavery." 

But  what  proof  is  here  ?  It  is  Mr.  Sumner's  as- 
sertion. He  knows  no  more  of  the  logical  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  than  a  baby,  if  he  is  serious  in 
his  views.  Substitute  in  the  foregoing  quotation  the 
word  anti-slavery  wherever  the  word  slavery  occurs, 
and  you  convert  its  falsehood  into  truth.  But  it 
proves  nothing  to  assert  either  view.  No  one  needs 
to  think  twice  in  deciding  that  the  solar  system  was 
not  the  cause  of  Galileo's  punishment ;  for  the  sun 
might  remain  motionless,  and  Galileo  not  be  con- 
demned. Yet  Mr.  Sumner  has  the  audacity  to 
charge  that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  Suspension  of 
the  writ  oi'  habeas  corpus  !  And  he  might  have  gone 
further,  and  argued  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of 
Charles  Sumner  inflicting  such  trash,  for  reason,  on 
a  New  York  audience  ! 

We  say  that  these  remarks  will  be  converted  into 
truth  by  substituting  anti-slavery  for  slavery.  Wi 
repeat  that  the  direct  active  cause,  to  which  the  war 
can  be  traced,  is  Abolitionism.  The  effect  is  as 
plainly  connected  with  that  cause,  as  any  conflagra- 
tion with  the  man  who  touched  the  match.  We  ap- 
peal to  Washington  and  the  dead  fathers  to  justify 
the  assertion.  Did  you,  oh  wise  and  mighty  men, 
did  you  create  Shis  glorious  Constitution  with  an  ele- 
miTit.  of  rebellion  and  conspiracy  in  its  very  texture, 
as  this  modern  Solon  from  Boston  tells  us,  or  is  the 


rebellion  the  effect  of  reformers  and  disorganizes 
like  him,  who  have  gone  up  and  down  our  streets, 
and  have  even  stood  in  our  halls  of  public  debate, 
teaching  that  your  Constitution,  sealed  with  your 
blood,  and  sanctified  by  your  pravers,  is  a  covenant 
with  hell,  which  you  made  by  permitting  slavery  to 
exist  ? 

Let  the  record  of  Washington  and  his  great  com- 
panions answer,  let  the  history  of  their  country  an- 
swer; while  Charles  Sumner,  puny  and  abashed, 
with  all  this  rabble  of  19th  century  abolition  reform- 
ers, shrink  into  obscurity. 

And  what  perfection  of  logic  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sumner's  method  of  casting  off  this  charge  against 
Abolitionists  !     Road  his  defence  : — 

"But  I  hear  a  voice  saying  that  all  this  proceeds — 
not  from  slavery — oh  no!  but  from  anti-slavery ;  that 
the*Repuulicans  who  bate  slavery — that  the  Abolition- 
ists— are  the  authors  of  this  terrible  conflagration. 
Surely,  you  may  well  suspect  the  sense  or  loyalty  of 
him  who  puts  forth  this  irrational  and  utterly  wicked 
imputation.  As  well  say  that  the  early  Christians 
were  the  authors  of  the  Heathen  enormities  against 
which  they  bore  their  martyr  testimony,  and  that  the 
cross,  the  axe,  the  gridiron,  and  the  boiling  oil  by 
which  they  suffered  were  a  part  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation." 

Is  it  possible  that  the  man  does  not  see  the  effect 
of  his  illustration  on  all  his  previous  arguments  ?  If 
Christianity  was  not  the  cause  of  the  massacres  of 
Nero,  on  what  principle  is  slavery  the  cause  of  the 
present  war"?  Does  it  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the 
Massachusetts  statesman  to  have  Christianity  and 
slavery  put  side  by  side,  and  this  question  laid  fairly 
before  him?  Sensibilities  have  nothing  to  do  with 
arguments!  But  if  Mr.  Sumner  were  a  Roman  citi- 
zen in  the  days  of  the  son  of  Agrippina,  he  would 
have  danced  to  the  music  of  the  monster,  and  shout- 
ed "  to  the  beasts,"  "  to  the  beasts,"  when  a  Chris- 
tian martyr  was  in  the  arena.  Why  ?  Because  he 
would  argue  that  Christianity  must  be  exterminated 
in  order  to  have  an  end  of  the  massacres  of  which 
its  existence  was  the  obvious  cause  ! 

Would  he  though  ?  Is  Mr.  Sumner  so  yery  im- 
pervious to  reason  and  common  sense,  or  is  he  by 
chance  a  ranting  politician,  to  whom  reason  is  noth- 
ing so  he  can  catch  the  popular  ear  by  sounding 
phrases  ? — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


WARD  BEEOHES   OH   EMANCIPATION. 

[From  the  Newburyport  Herald.] 
Henry  Ward  Beccher  is  one  of  the  able  men  of 
this  era:  he  is  the  ablest  of  all  his  family,  and  that 
is  saying  much,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is 
not  above  mediocrity.  But  Ward  Beccher — and  we 
may  say  the  same  of  all  the  Beechers — is  somewhat 
erratic — genius  always  is — and  frequently  on  nation- 
al topics  we  should  have  no  sympathy  with  the  man 
or  his  words.  AVard  Beccher,  however,  has  an  un- 
der stratum  of  common  sense,  which  appealed  to  on 
any  momentous  question,  brings  him  right.  Like 
many  other  people  who  in  years  past  believed  them- 
selves in  the  front  ranks  of  the  progressives,  he  finds 
in  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  that  the  fossils  have 
been  aroused,  and  are  sweeping  far  ahead  of  him ; 
and  he — even  Ward  Beccher — is  constrained  to  lift 
a  warning  voice  to  tell,  not  Charles  Sumner  and 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Lloyd  Garrison,  that  it  is  time 
to  hold  back,  but  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  the  Hun- 
ker Democrats,  who  only  a  short  year  ago  broke  up 
the  Democratic  party  because  it  was  becoming  Abo- 
litionized,  that  the  proposition  to  proclaim  emanci- 
pation, in  disregard  of  Saw,  will  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  Republic.  We  quote  below  from  his  ser- 
mon, delivered  on  Thanksgiving  day ;  and  commend 
it  both  to  clergymen  and  politicians,  who,  seized 
with  the  prevailing  mania,  are  whirling  about  in  the 
crazy  dreams  of  the  day,  without  one  thought  of  law 
or  Constitution  or  national  compacts,  that  should  be 
binding  on  all — who,  because  the  South  have  gone 
mad  and  rushed  to  rebellion,  which  must  end  in  their 
ruin,  would  themselves  go  mad,  and  plunge  into  the 
boiling  cauldron  of  violence  and  anarchy,  to  whose 
brink  revolutions  always  lead: — 

"Of  all  the  advice  that  has  been  given,  while  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  know  not  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions most  rational,  there  is  none  tiiat  chimes  more 
with  the  Northern  feeling  than  this — to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  emancipation  to  settle  this  difficulty  ;  and  yet 
neither  the  popular  impulse  nor  the  foreign  advice  can 
be  followed.  We  must  conduct  this  war  by  and  through 
our  institutions,  or  else  we  must  declare  that  our  institu- 
tions have  failed,  and  that  we  have  reverted  to  original 
principles.  There  is  only  one  or  the  other  of  these 
courses.  The  last  we  cannot  and  shall  not  do.  We 
are  not  going  to  say  to  the  world  that  Republican  in- 
stitutions have  so  signally  failed  that  we  must  abandon 
them,  and  reestablish  other  ones.  No  man  will  see 
that.  We  who  boast  of  our  Constitution,  must  not 
violate  it  ourselves  in  putting  down  those  who  violate 
it.  We  must,  not  by  coiu/rr-nsiomd,  Iryislnt.ivit  declare  politi- 
cal emancipation.  I  wish  we  could.  I  wish  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  and  his  posterity  had  not  been  affected ; 
but  that  does  not  help  the  matter.  I  wish  our  fathers 
had  stood  out  against  what  are  called  the  compromises 
of  the  Constitution  Better  then  than  now.  The  ser- 
pent just  hatched  is  not  half  so  mnch  to  be  feared  as 
the  serpent  full  grown.  Our  troubles  have  increased 
with  every  generation,  and  what  is  the  use  of  sighing 
over  what  can't  be  helped  ?  Our  fathers  signed  the 
bond,  and  we  accepted  it.  Can  we  afford  to  break  it  for 
the  sake  of  even  so  magnificent  a  result  us  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave  ?  Shalt  we  rend  the  crystal  instrument — 
tho  joy  of  the  world,  and  our  pride  1  It  is  very  easy 
to  say,  '  Now  it  is  a  state  of  war — let  us  declare  eman- 
cipation.' The  war  has  not  driven  us  out  of  our  in- 
stitutions. We  are  not  ourselves  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion. We  cannot  expect  by  destroying  the  Constitu- 
tion to  put  down  the  rebellion.  If  any  one  ask  me 
whether  a  taw  or  a  constitution  are  inferior  to  original 
principles  of  morality  and  justice,  I  say  no;  but 
plighted  faith  is  itself  in  nature  of  a  sacred  moral  prin- 
ciple. Our- faith  is  given,  and  must  be  kept  I  When 
we  cannot  abide  by  our  promise,  then,  in  methods  ex- 
pressly provided,  we  must  withdraw  the  pledge  and 
the  agreements  of  the  Constitution,  and  stand  apart 
as  two  separate  people." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  notices  this 
sermon  of  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  following  terms: — 

Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  preach'cd  on  Thanksgiving-day 
to  his  congregation  in  Brooklyn.  On  the  proposition 
to  proclaim  emancipation,  in  disregard  of  law  and  Con- 
stitution, he  took  a  decided  view,  contrasting  most 
favorably  with  the  twaddle  of  Charles  Sumner,  and 
presenting  tho  curious  picture  of  a  clergyman  teaching 
sounder  political  doctrines  than  a  United  States  Sena- 


OONGEESS  AND  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

From  the  Ohio  Statesman. 
The  Abolition  faction  which  assumed  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  at  the  time  of  the  President's  mollifica- 
tion of  Fremont's  proclamation,  and  became  more 
violent  on  his  removal,  is  now  bringing  its  full  force 
and  all  its  energies  to  bear  upon  the  Administration 

to  make  the  war,  under  cover  of  a  "  War  for  the 
Union,"  in  reality  and  substantially  a  war  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Southern  slaves.  The  question 
which  these  factionietS  are  strenuously  laboring  to 
have  settled,  1*8  not  whether  the  Union  shall  ho  re- 
stored or  preserved  as  it  was  formed  in   178!);  but 


whether  slavery  shall  be  exterminated  in  the  South- 
ern States,  or  what  would  probably  suit  them  equally 
well,  if  not  better,  whether  all  governmental  con- 
nection between  the  free  and  the  slave  States  shall 
not  be  dissolved.         *         *         *         * 

We  allude  to  these  things  now  to-  warn  loyal 
Union  men  of  the  approaching  storm  which  the 
Abolition  disorganizes  are  determined  to  raise. 
The  session  of  Congress,  which  commences  in  a  few 
days,  will  probably  settle  the  fate  of  the  Union.  If 
a  wise,  prudent,  conservative  and  yet  decided  course 
shall  be  pursued,  on  the  part  of  the  National  Leg- 
islature and  the  Administration,  we  look  for  a 
speedy  .restoration  of  the  old  harmony  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  return 
of  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  and  prosperity  ;  other- 
wise, we  may  well  fear  the  worst. 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 
We  know  that  every  step  taken  in  the  direction 
of  emancipation,  that  every  inflammatory  address 
uttered  to  encourage  such  an  idea,  is  an  absolute 
obstacle  to  the  very  cause  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country  are  so  devotedly  engaged ;  and  that  just  so 
far  as  sentiments  of  this  sort,  are  propagated  in  the 
free  States,  they  neutralize  the  effect  of  our  contri- 
butions, and  paralyze  the  power  of  our  arms.  We 
know  that  by  this  means  the  war  may  be  indefi- 
nitely protracted,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
valuable  and  dear  to  us,  may  be  sacrificed,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  treasure  may  be.  poured  out  in 
vain ;  for  a  war  so  pursued  eanuot  give  us  victory, 
peace,  or  a  country. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  more  treacherous, 
more  disloyal,  more  hostile  to  the  Union,  more  in- 
imical to  the  hopes  of  all  true  men  for  the  future 
welfare  of  their  country — at  best  to  be  reestablished 
by  hard  struggles  and  a  conflict  of  bitter  sacrifices — 
than  this  new-born  effort  to  make  the  overthrow  of 
the  social  institutions  of  the  South,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  object  of  the  war.  Of  the  consequences 
to  the  interests  of  rebellious  slave-owners,  resulting 
inevitably  from  the  conflict  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves  with  the  Government,  we  have 
not  a  word  to  say.  But  those  who  preach  up  eman- 
cipation as  a  policy  to  be  approved  by  the  people 
and  adopted  by  the  Government,  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies whom  the  Government  and  people  have — for 
they  degrade  the  noble  and  all-embracing  objects  of 
a  grand  national  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
comparable fme  institutions,  into  a  petty  conflict  for 
the  impracticable  freedom  of  inferiors  and  dependents ; 
and  with  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  securing 
even  this  object,  they  at  the  same  time  betray  and 
destroy  their  country. 

From  the  Chicago  Times. 
Wny  Abolitionism  is  for  the  War.  We 
suspect -that  Abolitionism  does  not  feel  so  much  as- 
surance as  it  professes  that  the  war  is  going  to  end 
in  the  destruction  of  slavery.  The  course  of  events, 
as  we  look  at  them,  cannot  be  altogether  satisfac- 
tory to  it  in  that  respect.  President  Lincoln  stands 
firm  for  prosecuting  the  war  legitimately,  and  so  do 
all  his  Cabinet,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  save 
Cameron.  The  proclamation  of  Gen.  Sherman  in 
South  Carolina,  and  that  of  Gen.  Dix  in  Virginia, 
and  the  general  order  of  Gen.  Halleek  in  Missouri, 
have  not  the  slightest  odor  of  wool; — quite  the  con- 
trary. They  are,  in  fact,  about  as  discouraging 
documents  as  Abolitionism  has  encountered  in  a 
long  while.  It  sees  in  them  the  real  policy  of  the 
Government.  And  this  i3  why  it  keeps  up,  now 
more  than  ever,  its  everlasting  din  about  slavery. 

We  are  quite  well  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
stand.  We  are  especially  welt  satisfied  with  Aboli- 
tionism as  it  stands,  for  it  stands  upon  very  slippery 
ground. 

From  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel. 
Tnu  Crazv  Abolitionists.  If  we  are  to  have 
emancipation,  we  insist  that  some  part  of  the  con- 
tinent shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Abolitionists  and 
tho  negroes,  and  that  they  shall  inhabit  it.  together, 
and  that  non-intercourse  shall  be  established  be- 
tween them  and  the  white  people  of  the  United 
States.  On  these  terms  emancipation  may  be  prac- 
ticable.    On  any  other  it  is  not. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
To  set  the  four  million  black  slaves  free  is  to 
unite  the  white  South  against,  us,  and  seriously  di- 
vide public  opinion  at  the  North,  which  can  never 
be  reconciled  to  a  proposition  that  would  inevitably 
lead  to  terrible  results,  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  Neither  as  a  military  or  political 
measure  is  emancipation  expedient;  and  we  have  no 
idea  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Administration  will 
,llow  the  crazy  ultras,  who  are  bereft  of  sense  and 
discretion,  to  prevail.  Let  the  President  stick  to 
the  policy  which  dictated  the  proclamations  of  Gen. 
Dix  in  Virginia  and  Gen.  Sherman  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  will  have  the  support  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  who  desire  conservative  views  to  pre- 
vail, and  who  would  be  disgusted  to  see  the  war  for 
the  Union  turned  into  a  crusade  for  negro  emanci- 
pation. 

the  message; 

The  Message  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
since  it  was  delivered.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  was  something  like  a  quarrel  in  the  Cabinet 
upon  the  nigger  question,  and  the  ultra  Abolitionists 
are  trying  this  evening  to  quarrel  with  the  Message. 
Sensible  people  regard  it  as  a  sensible,  judicious  pa- 
per; but  those  who  desire  to  see  the  war  result  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  the  sword  of  the 
white  men,  and  firebrands  in  the  hands  of  the  negro, 
do  not  like  it.  Some  who  have  gone  over  to  the 
party  which  is  attempting  to  destroy  President  Lin- 
coln because  he  will  not  push  forward  their  emanci- 
pation schemes,  don't  like  it.  Those,  with  a  few  im- 
patient but  well-meaning  spirits, — good,  thick-headed 
philanthropists,  who  imagine  that  the  man  they  voted 
for  the  Presidency  ought  to  be  able  to  whip  the  Con- 
federates and  crush  the  rebellion  by  fulminating  a 
fierce  Message  against  the  rebels, — are  not  satisfied 
with  the  address.  But  it  will  stand,  nevertheless,  as 
a  good  Presidential  Message.  It  points  out  clearly 
the  path  we  must  travel  under  the  Constitution,  and 
is  in  itself  a  rebuke  to  the.  fanaticism  of  the  baud 
which  would  make  this  a  bloody  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy the  Constitution  which  they  secretly  hate,  and 
bring  about  the  consummation  of  plans  they  have 
long  cherished  for  the  .sudden  and  indiscriminate  lib- 
eration of  the  slaves.  It  Is  somewhat  amusing  to 
witness  the  perplexity  of  some  of  these  fellows,  who 
cannot  comprehend  how  the  President,  could  dodge, 
the  "  irrepressible  conllict,"  and  avoid  the  everlast- 
ing negro  so  adroitly. —  Wash,  con:  Boston  Herald. 

The  President  not  only  modified  the  Fremont 
proclamation,  but.  it  has  been  stated  and  not.  denied, 

that  the  proclamation  of  Sherman  was  submitted  to 

his  revision.  Acts  are  the  best  interpreters  of  the 
President:  and  as  long  as  the  theory  announced  in 
his  Message  is  interpreted  by  such  proclamations  M 
those,  bearing  the  signatures  of  Koseeraus,  Sherman, 
Qalleck,  Dix,  and  McOlellan,  the  country  will  bo 
assured  that  the  Abolitionists  will  be  kept  at  bay.— 
Jloaton  Post. 


$t\tti\nxi% 


SLAVEKT,   OE    THE   TAKIIT? 

[Extract  from  a  remarkably  clear  and  discriminating 
article,  by  Auguste  Laugel,  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  entitled  "  The 
Causes  and  Characteristics  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States."     Translated  fur  the  Liberator.] 

If  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  attended 
with  violence, — if  the  party  which  put  him  "in  power 
had  attacked  the  laws,  violated  the  Constitution, 
menaced  the  rights  of  the  South, — we  might  hesi- 
tate in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  secession 
movement;  but  we  know  that  never  was  election 
more  regular,  more  constitutional.  The  Republican 
party  did  not  threaten  the  South,  did  not  announce 
the  project  of  emancipating  the  slaves,  even  in  the 
most  distant  future.  It  confined  itself  to  asserting 
the  authority  of  Congress  in  the  territories,  to  re- 
strict the  servile  institution  to  its  actual  limits.  Be- 
sides, that  party  had  triumphed  solely  through  the 
divisions  of  the  Democrats;  the  fragments  of  the 
latter  party  reunited  might  have  frustrated  all  the 
plans,  all  the  attempts  of  their  common  adversary. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  ask  ourselves  with  amaze- 
ment why  the  South  was  so  prompt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt,  while  she  could  yet  seek  to  profit 
bv  her  long  alliance  with  the  Democrats  of  the 
North,  and  by  the  advantages  which  the  prestige  of 
her  long  predominance,  the  majority  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court  (whose 
members  were  all  devoted  to  her  interests)  assured 
her.  Can  it  be  truo  that  all  powers,  at  the  moment 
of  decadence,  hasten  their  fall  by  their  own  efforts? 
Or  is  this  step,  which  at  first  seems  only  the  product 
of  a  frantic  pride,  explained  when  we  examine 
thoroughly  the  cause  of  the  present  struggle  ? 

If  we  admit  that  this  cause  is  slavery,  we  shall 
better  understand  the  motives  which  have  decided 
the  men  of  the  South,  for  slavery  is  an  institution 
which  can  but  fall  if  it  does  not  enlarge;  to  limit  it 
in  space,  is  to  limit  it  in  time.  This  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  all  those  who  know  how  servile  labor 
impoverishes,  exhausts  the  countries  delivered  to  it: 
it  must  be  able  to  expand,  to  seek  a  soil  ever  virgin. - 
Now  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans  put  an  end  to 
slavery's  efforts  at  expansion:  Cuba  and  Mexico 
had  to.  be  renounced;  slavery  must  gradually  be- 
come extinct  in  the  border  States  of  the  South,  and 
so  lose  one  by  one  its  provinces  without  gaining  new 
ones.  Such  a  prospect  was  intolerable  to  those 
proud  slave-masters,  who  for  fifty  years  had  given 
Presidents  to  the  Union,  while  directing  its  policy, 
maintained  in  obedience  the  Democracy  of  the 
North,  and  returned  it  only  contempt  for  all  its  com- 
pliance.    They  resolved  on  war.    ■ 

We  must  be  fond  of  arguing  against  evidence,  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  slavery  question  is  not 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present  crisis.  In  the  con- 
flict which  for  thirty  years  has  been  constantly 
deepening,  and  has  just  terminated  in  civil  war, 
what  question  has  always  been  growing  in  magnitude 
and  ended  by  prevailing  over  all  the  rest,  if  "it  be 
not  this  redoubtable  question  of  slavery  ?  They 
have  not  read  the  speeches  of  Calhoun,  Webster, 
Seward,  Douglas,  Clay,  and  Sumner,  who  think 
that  the  slavery  question  has  only  a  secondary  im- 
portance in  American  politics.  They  forget  that  all 
Virginia  rose  in  arms  against  John  Brown  and  his 
twenty-one  companions.  Here  is  another  fact:  who 
are  the  belligerents?  On  one  side  the  free,  on  the 
other  the  slave  States;  and  it  is  pretended  that  the 
slavery  question  is  foreign  to  the  war  1  Between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  are  frontier  or 
border  States,  which,  without  being  free,  contain 
fewer  slaves  than  the  cotton  States,  and  (strange  to 
say!)  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  is  precisely  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  number  of  slave-owners. 
Virginia,  which  has  slaves,  joins  the  secession  move- 
ment.;  the  western  part  of  this  State,  an  oasis  with- 
out slaves,  severed  from  the  rest  by  the  Alleghany 
chain,  remains  faithful  to  the  Union  and  furnishes 
it  with  troops.  The  north  of  Delaware,  which  no 
longer  holds  slaves,  scarce  contains  a  secessionist; 
the  south,  which  has  a  larger  number  of  slaves, 
counts  many  adversaries  of  the  Union.  The  six 
thousand  slaves  of  Baltimore  belong  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  that  city,  and  we  know  that  this  aris- 
tocracy is  kept  in  obedience  only  by  rigorous  mea- 
sures. Western  Tennessee,  which  is  devoted  to 
slave  labor,  is  a  centre  of  rebellion,  while  eastern 
Tennessee,  where  free  labor  is  greatly  in  the  as- 
cendent, sympathizes  with  the  Union.  Kentucky 
forms  no  exception  to  this  rule;  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties,  where  there  arc  few  slaves,  there 
are  few  secessionists;  in  the  others,  where  they  are 
numerous,  the  people  pronounce  in  favor  of  "  neu- 
trality," which  is  but  a  phase  of  treason. "  In  Mis- 
souri, the  line  of  demarcation  is  clearly  established 
between  freo  labor  and  slave.  The  Germans  abhor 
slavery,  and  constitute  the  most  faithful  nucleus  of 
the  Slate.;  the  anglo-saxon  unionists  are  rather  in- 
clined to  neutrality,  while  the  slaveholders  are  in 
arms  against  the  Union.  Even  in  western  Texas 
there  is  some  sympathy  for  the  Union,  because  few 
slaves  and  many  Germans  are  to  be  found  there. 
Which  is  preeminently  the  secession  State  ?  It 
is  South  Carolina,  which  possesses  proportionately 
more  slaves  than  all  the  rest.  Will  it  still  be  said 
that  the  cause  of  the  secessionists  is  not  the  defence 
of  slsj/ery  ?  If  in  some  minds  there  yet  remains  a 
doubt,  let  them  listen  next  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Southern  people  themselves. 

The  Confederates  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  oxtensivc  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  they  have  modified  it  slightly,  to 
adapt  it  to  their  new  union,  but  only  on  points  re- 
lating to  slavery.  How  does  Mr.  Alexander  II.  Ste- 
phens, the  Southern  Vice  President,  express  himself 
in  this  regard  ?  "  The  new  Constitution  has  put  an 
end  forever  to  agitation  about  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions: I  refer  to  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us. 
This  question  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
rupture  and  of  the  present  revolution.  Jefferson,  in 
his  foresight, 'had  predicted  that  this  was  the  shoal 
on  which  the  Union  would  founder.  He  was  right. 
What  was  for  him  a  conjecture,  has  now  become,  a 
fact;  but  it.  may  be  doubled  if  he  fully  understood  the 

freat  truth  which  underlies  our  new  Constitution, 
'or  him,  as  for  almost  all  the  leading  statesmen 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution, African  slavery  was  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature;  they  thought  if  bad  in  principle,  socially, 
morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  which  they 
knew  not  how  to  cure;  but  the  general  opinion 
among  the  men  of  that  time  was,  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  institution  was  destined,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  to  disappear.  This  idea, 
though  not  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  was  the 
predominant  idea  of  the  epoch.  The  Constitution, 
ii  is  true,  assurer]  all  necesBairy  gnaratrtees  to  the 
institution,  so  long  as  it  should  last.,  and  we  caanol 

justly  make  use  of  the  public  sentiment  of  that 
period  to  attack  those  guarantees;  but.  that  senti- 
ment, and  those  ideas  were  ftmdaiuenl  alK  errone- 
ous:  l  hey  rented  on  the  belief  in  the  equably  of  the 


races.  There  was  the  illusion.  The  new  govern- 
ment is  based  on  an  exactly  opposite  idea;  it  has 
for  its  foundation,  its  corner  stone,  this  great  truth: 
the  negro  is  not  the  equal  of  the  wh;te;  slavery, 
that  is,  subordination  to  a  superior  race,  is  his  nat- 
ural and  normal  condition." 

Such  arc  the  new  principles  which  the  Confede- 
rates would  introduce  into  political  law,  such  the 
dogma  for  which  they  are  fighting!  They  do  not 
contend  against  the  general  principles  of  the  old 
Constitution,  since  they  have  accepted  it  as  it  is  for 
themselves,  without  making  any  other  important 
alterations  than  those  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
Stephens  with  such  audacious  clearness.  Can  it  be 
said  that  the  North  and  the  South  are  two  peoples 
essentially  hostile,  and  that  the  present  struggle  is 
something  analogous  to  a  conflict  of  nationalities? 
If  it  were  so,  this  enmity  would  be  very  sudden : 
the  enmities  of  peoples  are  not  exhausted  upon  a 
single  question,  but  enter  into  all  the  manifestations 
of  political  and  social  life.  One  must  have  lived 
very  little  in  American  society  to  be  ignorant  that, 
before  the  war,  the  mutual  relations  between  North 
and  South  were  perfectly  courteous,  and  that, 
condition  of  not  alluding  to  the  irritating  subject  of 
slavery,  the  citizen  of  the  North  encountered  on  the 
plantations  the  most  hospitable  reception.  To  be 
sure,  the  political  differences  of  the  two  sections  had 
embittered  the  language  of  the  press  and  the  plat- 
form; but  not  yet  had  the  American  people  been 
separated  into  two.  Trade,  intermarriage,  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  an  active,  restless  race,  had  knit 
a  multitude  of  ties  between  the  North  and  the 
South;  they  worshipped  the  same  great  men;  their 
churches  were  the  same,  and  have  separated  only 
sinee  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  To  com- 
pare the  sentiments  which  animate  them  to-day 
against  each  other,  to  the  hatred  of  the  Irish  race 
towards  the  English,  of  Poland  towards  Russia,  of 
Italy  towards  Austria, — is  to  exhibit  an  incapacity 
to  penetrate  the  sentiments  of  peoples,  and  to  ex- 
tract the  truth  from  the  exaggerations  of  language. 
Where  do  the  secessionists  send  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, to  put  them  beyond  reach  of  the  contingencies 
of  servile  war?     To  New  York,  to  Washington. 

If  the  South  fights  neither  for  a  peculiar  political 
organization  nor  for  the  triumph  of  a  nationality,  is 
it  more  correct  to  say  that  she  fights  for  economic 
liberty  ?  Such,  I  know,  is  the  theory  adopted  by 
those  who  would  have-it  believed  that  the  question 
of  slavery  is  foreign  to  the  war,  and-  wish  -by  this 
means  to  avert  European  sympathy  from  the  cause 
of  the  North.  We  have  reached  a  moment  in  his- 
tory when  political  economy  seems  desirous  of  ab- 
sorbing everything.  Burke  was  no  economist  when 
he  said :  "  A  State  should  not  be  considered  as  being 
nothing  more  than  a  social  copartnership  for  the 
traffic  of  pepper  or  coffee,  of  calico  or  tobacco,  or 
for  any  other  unworthy  object;  or  an  association  for 
some  petty  temporary  interest,  which  may  be  dis- 
solved by  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  It  should 
regarded  with  more  reverence,  in  that  it  is  not 
association  which  serves  only  the  things  which 
are  useful  to  our  animal  existence,  by  nature  tran- 
sient and  perishable;  it  is  an  association  in  the 
fences,  in  the  arts,  in  every  virtue  and  perfection  ; 
an  association  not  merely  between  the  living,  but 
■between  those  who  are  alive,  those  who  are  dead, 
and  those  who  are  not  yet  born." 

To-day,  a  certain  school  seem  to  find  an  easy  so- 
lution of  the  rupture  of  the  Union  by  the  Confede- 
rate States  in  the  fact  that  the  Morrill  tariff  is  con- 
trary to  their  interests.  To  believe  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  British  press,  "  the  Morrill  tariff  as- 
similates the  United  States  to  the  most  retrograde 
nations  in  the  world."  M.  Michel  Chevalier  has 
even  compared  it,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  England, 
to  the  ichthyosaurs,  pterodactyls,  and  all  the  most 
monstrous  animals  of  the  antediluvian  periods.  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  defend  the  Morrill 
tariff,  although,  in  running  it  over,  I  did  not  find  it 
more  protective  than  the  new  French-English  tariff. 
What  I  wish  to  prove  is.  that  the  taritTis  not  the 
cause  of  the  war.  In  nineteen  years,  as  many  as 
four  different  tariffs  have  been  adopted  by  the 
American  Congress;  the  Morrill  tariff  was  a  po- 
litical expedient,  a  sacrifice  made  by  the  Republican 
party  to  secure  the  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  which  in 
the  preeediug  election  had  prevented  the  election 
of  Mr.  Fremont  by  siding  with  the  Democratic 
party.  I  will  admit  that  this  tariff  is  a  bad  one ; 
but  the  inconveniences  of  a  system  of  duties  in  a 
free  country  which  is  self-governed,  can  only  be 
temporary :  the  evils  caused  by  secession  and  civil 
war  arc  irreparable. 

Besides,  how  can  we  allow  that  the  South  has 
taken  up  arms  against  the  new  regulations,  when 
she  had  it  in  her  power  to  prevent  their  adoption  ? 
The  Republican  party  had  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  could  have  rejected  the  tariff, 
but  the  secession  senators,  by  withdrawing,  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  majority  to  their  opponents. 
The  Southern  statesmen,  again,  could  easily  have 
induced  Mr.  Buchanan  to  oppose  the  tariff"  with  the 
presidential  veto.  Had  Mr.  Buchanan  ever  re- 
fused them  anything?  They  took  good  care  not  to 
ruin  the  tariff;  they  sought  to  derive,  advantage  from 
the  feelings  which  it  would  provoke  in  England.  If 
economists  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  free  labor  to  that  of  free  trade,  they  must 
at  least  renounce  seeing  very  ardent  adepts  among 
the  politicians  of  the  Confederate  States.  Louisiana 
has  always  known  how  to  get  her  sugar  protected. 
The  most  protective  tariff  America  ever  had — that 
of  1842 — was  decided  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
otes  of  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Andrews,  two  South- 
ern men,  and  ratified  by  President  Tyler,  to-day 
among  the  secessionists.  When  this  tariff"  was  abol- 
ished in  1 846,  Mr.  Stephens,  the  present  Vice- ' 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Toombs,  who  has  recently  received  a  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Jefferson  Davis,  voted  against 
the  law.  This  same  Toombs,  who  was  still  in  the 
Senate  as  representative  of  Georgia,  when  the  Mor- 
rill tariff  was  submitted  to  that  assembly,  voted  for 
the  new  regulations.  In  fact,  the  Southern  States 
are  quite  indifferent  to  the  question  of  the  tariff",  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  importations  are  very 
inconsiderable.  Will  it  be  believed?  —  those  of 
Charleston  in  1855  were  fewer  than  in  the  vear 
17G0;  they  rose  in  17G0  to  $2,662,000,  and  in  i8,V> 
amounted  only  to  Jf I,75Q,000,  under  the  rule  of  the 
very  liberal  economic  regime  that  preceded  the 
Morrill  tariff  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina,  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  capable  of  containing  as  many 
ships  as  that  of  New  York  ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  known 

to  foreign  vessels,  and  Beaufort  is  an  insignificant 

village,  while  New  York  is  a  magnificent  metropolis. 
ll  is  the  North  which  stores  almost  all  the  importa- 
tions. Philadelphia,  which  occupies  only  the  Fourth 
rank  among  the  commercial  cities,  received  in  1855 
[$21,963,021  worth  of  merchandise;  the   little  State 

of  Massachusetts  alone  exported,  in  1868,  Si6,895,- 

:il'l.  and  imported  $41,867,966.  At.  New  Orleans, 
the  importations  in  1848  reached  the  figure  of 
$0,820,488,  and    the    same  year  we    find    iu    the   olli  ■ 

eial  documents,  for  the  city  of  New  York,  the  figure 

(ten  limes  greater)  of  $94,555,141.      Mobile  in  1849 

received  from  abroad  only  $687,1  I  .    WOrth  of  good... 


General  Jackson,  who  had  repressed  with  so  much 
energy  the  movement  of  South  Carolina,  known 
nnder  the  name  of  nullification,  understood  well  that 
the  outcries  against  the  tariff  covered  a  political 
design.  "  The  tariff,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  "  was  only  the  pre- 
text, and  disunion  and  a  Southern  Confederacy  the 
real  object.  The  next  pretext  will  be  the  negro  or 
slavery  question."  His  keen  glance,  notwithstand- 
ing, had  only  revealed  to  him  a  part  of  the  truth  : 
slaverv  was  not  to  be,  like  the  tariff,  a  simple  pre- 
text; it  was  to  be  the  cause  of  a  revolution. 


TEE  SLAVEEY   QUESTION. 

It  has  become  a  crave  question  for  determination 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  slaves  abandoned  by 
their  owners  on  the  advance  of  our  troops  into 
Southern  territory,  as  in  the  Beaufort  district  of 
South  Carolina.  The  whole  white  population  therein 
is  six  thousand,  while  the  number  of  negroes  exceeds 
thirty-two  thousand.  The  panic  which  drove  their 
masters  in  wild  confusion  from  their  homes  leaves 
them  in  undisputed  possession  of -the.,,  soil.  Shall 
they,  armed  by  their  masters,  be  placed  in~tihe_field 
to  fight  against  us,  or  shall  their  labor  be  continuatr 
employed  in  reproducing  the  means  for  supporting 
the  armies  of  rebellion  ? 

The  war  into  which  this  Government  has  been 
forced  by  rebellious  traitors  is  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  repossessing  the  property  violently  and 
treacherously  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Government,  and  to  reestablish  the  authority  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  places  where  it  is 
opposed  or  overthrown  by  armed  insurrection  and 
rebellion.  Its  purpose  is  to  recover  and  defend 
what  is  justly  its  own. 

War,  even  between  independent  nations,  is  made 
to  subdue  the  enemy,  and  all  that  belongs  to  that 
enemy,  by  occupying  the  hostile  country,  and  exer- 
cising dominion  over  all  the  men  and  things  within 
its  territory.  This  being  true  in  respect  to  inde- 
pendent nations  at  war  with  each  other,  it  follows 
that  rebels  who  are  laboring  by  force  of  arms  to 
overthrow  a  government,  justly  bring  upon  them- 
selves alt  the  consequences  of  war,  and  provoke  the 
destruction  merited  by  the  worst  of  crimes.  That 
government  would  be  false  to  national  trust,  and 
would  justly  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  would  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  effi- 
cient means  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  or  to 
overcome  a  rebellious  and  traitorous  enemy,  by 
sparing  or  protecting  the  property  of  those  who  are 
waging  "war- against  it. 

The  principaPwealrlr-and  j^m:  of  the 
States  is  a  peculiar  species  of  prope^^r^^S^ing  of 
the  service  or  labor  of  African  slaves,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Africans.  This  property  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  the  value  of  from  $700,000,000 
toSl,000,000,000. 

Why  should  this  property  be  exempt  from  the 
hazards  and  consequences  of  a  rebellious  war? 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  leader  of  the  rebellion, 
while  he  yet  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Southern  States  would  be  com- 
paratively safe  and  free  from  the  burdens  of  war,  if 
it  should  be  brought  on  by  the  contemplated  rebel- 
lion, and  that  the  boast  was  accompanied  by  the 
savage  threat  that  "Northern  towns  and  cities — 
would  become  the  victims  of  rapine  and  military 
spoil,"  and  that  "  Northern  men  should  smell  South- 
ern gunpowder  and  feel  Southern  steel."  No  one 
doubts  the  disposition  of  the  rebels  to  carry  that 
threat  into  execution.  The  wealth  of  Northern 
towns  and  cities,  the  produce  of  Northern  farms, 
Northern  workshops  and  manufactories,  would  cer- 
tainly be  seized,  destroyed,  or  appropriated  as  mili- 
tary spoil.  No  property  in  the  North  would  be 
spared  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  their  rapine 
would  be  defended  under  the  laws  of  war.  'N  hile 
the  loyal  States  thus  have  all  their  property  and 
possessions  at  stake,  are  the  insurgent  rebels  to 
carry  on  warfare  against  the  Government  iu  peace 
and  security  to  their  own  property  ? 

Reason  and  justice  and  self-preservation  forbid 
that  such  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Government, 
but  demand,  on  the  contrary,  that,  being  forced  by 
traitors  and  rebels  to  the  extremity  of  war,  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  war  should  be  exercised  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  end. 

Those  who  make  war  against  the  Government, 
justly  forfeit  all  rights  of  property,  privilege,  or 
security,  derived  from  the  Constitution  and  laws 
against  which  they  are  in  armed  rebellion ;  and  as 
the  labor  and  service  of  their  slaves  constitute  the 
chief  property  of  the  rebels,  such  property  should 
share  the  common  fate  of  war  to  which  theyhave 
devoted  the  property  of  h^yal  citizens. 

While  it  is  plain  that  the  slave  property  of  the 
South  is  justly  subjected  to  all  the  consequences  of 
this  rcbeliious"wai-,'aiid  that  the  Government  would 
be  untrue  to  its  trust  in  not  employing  all  the  rights 
and  powers  of  war  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close,  the 
details  of  the  plan  for  doing  so,  like  all  other  mili- 
tary measures,  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  left  to  be 
determined  by  particular  exigencies.  The  disposi- 
tion of  other  property  belonging  to  the  rebels  that 
comes  subject  to  our  arms  is  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  Government  has  no 
power  to  hold  slaves,  none  to  restrain  a  slave  of  his 
liberty,  or  to  exact  his  services.  It  has  a  right, 
however,  to  use  the  voluntary  service  of  slaves 
liberated  by  war  from  their  rebel  1ma?Ters7  like  any 
other  property  of  the  rebels,  in  whatever  mode  may 
be  most  efficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  It  is  as  clearly  a  right  ot  tho 
Government  to  arm  slaves,  when  it  may  become 
necessary,  as  it  is  to  use  gunpowder  taken  from  the 
enemy.  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  do  so  is  purely 
a  military  question.  The  right  is  unquestionable  by 
the  laws  of  war.  The  expediency  must  be  de- 
termined by  circumstances,  keeping  in  view  the 
great  object  of  overcoming  the  rebels,  reestablishing 
the  laws,  and  restoring  peace  to  the  nation. 

It,  is  vain  and  idle  for  the  Government  to  carry 
on  this  war,  or  hope  to  maintain  its  existence  against 
rebellious  force,  without  employing  all  the  rights 
and  powers  of  war.  As  has  been  said,  tho  right  to 
deprive  the  rebels  of  their  property  in  slaves  and 
slave  labor  is  as  clear  and  absolute,  as  the  right  to 
take  forage  from  the  livid,  or  cotton  from  the  ware- 
house, or  powder  and  arms  from  the  magazine.  To 
leave  the  enemy  in  the  possession  of  such  property 
as  forage  and  "cotton  and  military  stores,  and  the 
means  of  constantly  reproducing  them,  would  be 
madness.  It  is,  therefore,  equal  madness  to  leave 
them  iu  peaceful  and  secure  pOSSBSSiOjl  of  slave 
property,  more  valuable  and  efficient  to  them  for 
war  than  forage,  cotton,  and  military  stores.  Such 
policy  would  be  national  suicide.  What  lo  do  with 
that  species  Of  property  t&  &  question  that  time  and 
circumstances  will  Solve,  and  need  not  be  antici- 
pated   farther   than   to  repeat   that  thcv  cannot    bo 

held  b\  the  Government  as  slaves,  'It  would  be 
useless  to  keep  them  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  self- 
preservation,  the  highest  duty  of  a  government,  or 

ot'  individuals,  demands  that  they  should  be  disposed 
of  or  employed  in  the  most  effective  manner  that 
will  tend  most  speedily  to  suppress  the    insuiTectk-n 
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and  restore  fte  authority  of  the  Government.  If 
it.  shall  be  found  that  the  men  who  have  been  held 
by  the  rebels  as  slaves  are  capable  of  bearing  anus 
and  performing  efficient  military  service,  it  is  the 
right,  and  may  become  the  duty,  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  employ  their 
services  against  the  rebels,  under  proper  military 
regulation,  discipline  and  command. 

But  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  used  by  the 
Government,  it  is  plain  that,  once  liberated  by  the 
rebellious  act  of  their  masters,  they  should  never 
again  be  restored  to  bondage.  By  the  master's 
treason  and  rebellion,  he  forfeits  all  right  to  the  labor 
and  service  of  bis  slave;  and  the  slave  of  the  rebel- 
lious master,  by  his  service  to  the  Government,  be- 
comes justly  entitled  lo  freedom  and  protection. 

The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  skives  of  rebels, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  can  be  safely  left  to  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  wilt  unquestionably  secure  to 
the  loyal  slaveholders  every  right  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  country- 

SIMON   CAMERON. 

3^~  The  above  straight-forward  and  common  sense 
view  of  the  subject  was  a  portion  of  the  Iteport  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  as  originally  written,  and 
sent  in  advance  of  publication  to  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune and  other  journals ;  but  not  being  satisfactory  to 
our  milk-and-water  President,  the  following  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  most  unwillingly  by  Mr.  Came- 
ron, as  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  official  docu- 
ment : — 

"  It  is  already  a  grave  question  what  shall  be  done 
■with  the  slaves  who  are  abandoned  by  their  owners  on 
the  advance  of  our  troops  into  Southern  territory,  as 
at  Beaufort  District  in  South  Carolina.  The  num- 
ber left  within  our  control  at  that  point  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  similar  cases  will  probably  occur. 
"What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  Can  we  afford  to 
send  (hem  forward  to  their  masters,  to  be  by  them 
armed  against  us,  or  used  in  introducing  supplies  to 
maintain  the  rebeliiou  ?  Their  labor  may  be  useful 
to  us;  withheld  from  the  enemy,  it  lessens  his  mili- 
tary resources,  and  withholding  it  has  no  tendency  to 
induce  the  horrors  of  insurrection  even  in  the  rebel 
communities.  They  constitute  a  military  resource, 
and,  being  such,  that  they  should  not  be  turned  over 
to  the  enemy  is  too  plain  to  discuss.  Why  deprive 
him  of  supplies  by  a  blockade,  and  voluntarily  give 
him  men  to  produce  supplies?  The  disposition  to 
be  made  of  the  slaves  of  rebels  after  the  close  of  the 
war  can  be  safely  left  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  Congress.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
will,  unquestionably,  secure  to  the  loyal  slaveholders 
every  right  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  country." 


DECEMBER  13. 


ASHAMED  TO  HAVE  A   HEAST! 

Yes,  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  a 
heart;  ashapjed  b5  own  that  we  are  moved  by  the 
iS-'and  sympathies  of  our  human  nature ;  apolo- 
gising for  a  deed  of  justice  and  mercy,  that  we  do  it 
against  our  will ! 

The  imbruting  influences  of  slavery  on  the  public 
conscience  of  the  North  are  being  developed  in  a 
way  that  must  startle  the  world,  and  excite  the  pro- 
found wonder  of  the  future  historian  who  shall  gath- 
er up  the  details  of  our  present  degradation,  and 
search  out  its  potent  cause.  The  obliteration  of  tin 
moral  sense  which  has  taken  place  in  this  Christian 
nation,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  whole  heathen 
■world.  In  all  ages  and  lands,  we  have  seen  men 
proud  of  virtue;  proud  of  benevolence,  equity,  love, 
and  compassion.  However  miserably  they  may  have 
failed  to  realise  in  practice  these  noble  and  generous 
ideas,  they  have  yielded  to  them  their  admiration, 
and  have  embalmed  them  in  story  and  song  for  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  posterity.  The  savage 
Powhatan  was  melted,  when  he  saw  the  tear  of  pity 
in  his  daughter's  eye,  and  her  arms  thrown  around 
the  helpless  victim  destined  to  a  cruel  death.  No- 
where but  in  our  boasted  civilization  is  there  to  be 
found  a  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  deemed  a  dis- 
grace to  pity  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  injured.  In 
other  lands,  men  perpetrate  injustice  only  when 
tempted  by  their  interests;  and  when  these  cease  to 
draw  them  astray,  they  are  but  too  ready  to  claii 
the  credit  of  being  actuated  by  principle  in  doing 
fright.  We,  on  the  contrary,  seem  indignaiv^al  the 
e  suspicion  that  we  allow  ourselves,to-be  eon  trolled 
"plejyjfj^fte  ifi  3ivr" dealings  with  the  Afri 
JJng  from  the  disclaimers  which 
everywhere  greet  our  ears,  we  must  conclude  that 
while  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  wil- 
ling to  give  colored  men  their  liberty,  they  are  not 
willing  to  do  this  on  the  ground  of  right,  but  only 
en  the  ground  of  necessity  and  compulsion!  "We 
find  that  we  must  either  cease  to  treat  our  brother 
as  a  chattel,  or  else  cease  to  te  a  nation ;  and  it  is 
only  to  avert  the  latter  calamity,  that  we  will  con- 
sent to  emancipation.  We  have  said  before  the 
world  that  the  black  man  has. an  inalienable  right 
to  liberty,  and  yet  we  will  fight  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  riveting  his  chains,  provided  we, 
'carTdo  it  without  exposing  our  whole  political  edifice 
to  annihilation.  God  commands  us  to  do  unto  others 
.  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us;  and  yet,  as  a 
nation,  we  resolve  that  we  will  disobey  him,  so  long 
as  we  can  do  it  and  exist.  Over  and  over  have  our 
leading  journals  declared  that  they  would  be  in  favor 
of  abolition  as  a  last  resort,  provided  every  other  rem- 
edy fail.  Impious,  God-defying,  heaven-daring  re- 
solve !  Union,  with  a  dark,  damning  stain,  is  our 
6rst  choice ;  union,  without  this  damning  stain,  our 
second  choice.  If  God  permit  us,  we  will  grind  suf- 
fering humanity  in  the  dust;  we  will  overwork, 
scourge,  torture,  and  deprive  of  their  honest  wa; 
the  colored  race ;  we  will  not  heed  their  groans 
prayers,  nor  suffer  our  heart  to  heave  with  one  sym- 
pathetic emotion  for  our  brother  man.  Only  in  case 
it  becomes  for  our  own  interest  to  relieve  him  from 
his  intolerable  burdens;  only  in  case  the  Almighty 
holds  back  our  armies  from  victory;  only  in  case  the 
bolts  of  Heaven  fall  too  thick  and  too  fast  forfnortal 
arm  to  resist,  will  we  put  away  our  oppressions,  and 
execute  impartial  justice  upon  all.  Not  for  the 
plague  of  the  frogs  or  the  lice,  not  for  the  hail  or  the 
locusts,  will  we  surrender  our  prey;  but  when  our 
first-born  are  taken  ;  when  every  house  has  its  dead, 
and  it  becomes  certain  that  everything  must  be  lost 
and  perish,  then  will  we  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free  ! 

Gen.- Cass  reiterates  his  hatred  of  abolition,  and 
in  the  same  breath  declares  that  it  must  be  adopted, 
for  nothing  else  can  end  the  war.  Col.  Cochrane 
advocates  the  arming  of  the  servile  population,  and 
yet,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  abolitionism,  he  de- 
clares that  it  is  not  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the 
slaves  that  influences  him  ;  he  cares  little  what  may 
hi  their  future  condition,  if  so  be  that  the  Union  can 
be  maintained;  he  would  even  allow  them  to  be  di- 
vided among  loyal  citizens  !  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  disclaimer,  his  old  associates,  fearful  that  he 
will  still  be  misunderstood,  rush  to  the  newspapers 
with  their  communications,  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  Colonel  did  not  and  could  not  mean  aboli- 
tion. Equally  zealous  have  been  many  of  these 
papers  to  show  Ibat-Secrctarv  Cameron  does  not 
contemplate  abolition ;  that  it  is  not  the  love  of 
.  justice  and  mercy,  or  the  slightest  compassion  for  the 
poor  sufferers  in  the  prison-house  of  uondage,  that 
nerves  his  arm  or  warms  his  heart.  Any  man,  in 
either  of  the  old  Democratic  parties  of  this  city,  who 
should  confess  himself  an  abolitionist,  on  abolition 
grounds,  would  be  immediately  cast  out  as  a  traitor 
to  his  antecedents.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  hahit  of 
stigmatizing  and  denouncing  the  friends  of  the  slave, 
that  the  least  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  the  wrongs 
of  black  men  will  ensure  for  any  of  our  party  leaders 
a  storm  of  persecution..  This  it  is  that  makes  public 
men  so  cowardly ;  so  inconsistent  with  themselves 
so  timorous  in  letting  themselves  down  the  precipice, 
by  the  twig  of  necessity,  into  the  dreaded  gulf  of  abo- 
lition. 

But  let  them  come  to  our  ranks  in  any  way  they 
choose.  We  are  glad  to  see  truth  prevail,  even 
though  it  be  preached  through  envy  and  strife. 
Whether  in  pretence  or  in  trnth,  let  emancipation 
for  the  bondman  be  proclaimed  in  the  high  places  of 
the  nation,  and  we  are  content.  But  what  a  diseased 
state  of  the  body  politic,  what  a  death-like  stupor  of 
the  moral  sense,  does  this  iridilferenec  to  the  fate  of 
the  slave  disclose !  Take  the  darkest  home  of  heathen- 
ism; take  the  fiercest  band  of  robbers  that  ever  con- 
gregated in  a  mountain  cavern;  let  them  see  the 
lash  applied  day  after  day  to  shrinking  woma 
lacerated  flesh  ;  the  poor  creatures  forced  to  perform 
their  allotted  tasks  of  severe  labor,  up  to  the  very 
hoar  when  the  pangs  of  maternity  seize  upon  them 
maidens  stripped  for  the  terrible  scourging ;  miserable 
fugitives  torn  by  the  dogs,  and  thrust,  faint  and 
bleeding,  into  the  murderous  stocks;  and  where  is 
the  bandit  so  fierce,  or  the  heathen  so  brutish,  that 
he  will  view  the  scene  with  complacency  ?    3fei  here 

in  this  bright  land,  with  our  Sabbaths  and  our  Bible*, 
among  our  Fifth  Aveuue  merchants,  our  delicate  la- 


dies who  would  not  adventure  the  sole  of  their  foot 
upon  the  ground,  our  learned  doctors  and  expounders 
of  the  laws  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  wo  find  hard- 
hearted wretches  who  tell  us  it  is  all  proper;  that 
the  black  man  has  no  rights,  that  he  suffers  no  sor- 
rows, that  he  feels  no  pains,  that  he  endures  no  ago- 
nies, which  a  white  man  is  under  any  obligation  to 
respect !  And  further,  that  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere i  that  we  have  no  responsibility  in  the  case; 
that  the  Constitution  gives  us  no  authority;  that  the 
Bible  clinches  the  master's  grip  on  the  man  he  has 
bought;  that  no  Government,  King  or  Congress  has 
the  right  to  intermeddle  with  this  social  relation,  and 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  mind  our  own  business, 
and  leave  others  to  manage  theirs.  No  right  to  in- 
terfere ?  Why,  the  Coil  of  our  being  has  implanted 
this  authority  in  the  very  instincts  of  our  nature; 
any  man  that  witnesses  the  assault  of  a  ruilian  on 
helpless  humanity,  maiden,  wife  or  child,  feels  and 
knows  within  himself  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
legal  avenger,  be  is  constituted  the  rightful  protector 
and  deliverer  of  that  helpless  one;  and  he  is  a  craven 
wretch,  a  recreant  to  God  and  his  race,  if,  having 
the  power,  he  does  not  raise  his  right  hand  against 
the  oppressor,  and  deliver  the  victim,  even  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  No  true  man,  in  such  a  position, 
has  any  need  to  wait  for  doctors  and  lawyers  to  teach 
him  what  is  Heaven's  high  mandate ;  the  voice  within 
speaks  instantly,  and  he  acts  without  a  doubt  or 
scruple.  No  right,  on  the  part  of  a  government,  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  injured  !  What  a 
contemptible  government  must  that  be  which  has  no 
power  to  do  the  very  thing,  and  the  only  thing,  for 
which  government  was  created  !  What" heresy  fresh 
from  bell  are  we  incorporating  into  our  political 
creed  ?  Making  government,  which  God  ordained 
for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  an  engine  of  op- 
pression, a  combination  of  society,  by  which  tbenat- 
ural  instincts  of  humanity  should  be  suppressed  and 
extinguished  ! — American  Baptist. 


No  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  PBIDAT,  DECEMBEK  13,  1861, 


SEND  IN  THE  PETITIONS! 

2^="  Now  that  Congress  is  in  session,  and 
propositions  have  already  been  submitted  to  it  on  the 
subject,  let  there  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  forward- 
ing emancipation  petitions  to  that  body.  Send  them 
directly  to  the  proper  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  various  States  and  Districts.  They  will,  of 
course,  go  free  of  postage.     Send  them  in  ! 


THE  GUILTIEST   OP   THE   GUILTY, 

There  is  some  extenuation  for  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  customs, 
institutions  and  ideas,  which,  though  at  variance  with 
sound  reason  and  eternal  rectitude,  they  cling  to  and 
defend  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  or  inheritance,  or  per- 
sonal interest.  A  heathen  in  Burmah  or  Hindostan  is 
educationally  such,  and  no  surprise  is  felt  when  be  is 
seen  to  resist  every  effort  of  Christendom  to  overthrow 
his  cherished  system  of  idolatry.  But  if  any,  claim- 
ing to  be  Christians,  should  interpose  to  vindicate  bis 
religious  views,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them,  and 
should  join  with  him  in  denouncing  and  ridiculing  mis- 
sionary labors  to  subvert  heathenism  wherever  exist- 
ing, they  would  justly  forfeit  all  right  and  title  to  the 
Christian  name,  and  be  regarded  as  deserving  of  far 
greater  condemnation  than  the  deluded  idolater  him- 
self. 

So,  there  is  some  allowance  to  be  charitably  made 
for  those  who, — born  on  Southern  soil,  and  all  their 
lives  surrounded  by  slave  institutions,  and  having.in- 
herited  slave  property  which  has  been  held  and  recog- 
nized as  such,  legally  and  religiously,  "for  many  gen- 
erations, and  suffering  from  the  inevitable  demoraliza- 
tion and  blinding  nature  "of  such  a  state  of  society,—- 
deem  it  an  act  of  impertinence  or  of  enmity  on  the 
part  of  Northern  Abolitionists  in  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  slavery,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or  at  what 
period  however  remote.  But  how  utterly  inexcusable 
are  those  in  the  free  States,  who, — loud  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  regard  for  free  institutions  and  the  rights 
of  man,  and  born  and  educated  where  slavery  has 
either  been  abolished  or  never  allowed  to  exist, — with 
brazen  impudence  and  loathsome  profligacy  volunteer 
to  shield  the  accursed  slave  system  from  every  blc 
aimed  at  it,  and  to  cover  with  opprobrium  those  who 
are  disinterestedly  laboring  to  "  break  every  yoke,  and 
let  the  oppressed  go  free  "  !  How  glaring  is  their  in- 
consistency, bow  palpable  their  hypocrisy,  how  gross 
their  immorality  !  Surely,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Southern  slave-owners  and 
slave-mongers  than  for  them  1 

At  the  South,  there  is  not  a  religious  or  secular 
journal  that  does  not  either  connive  at,  apologize  for, 
or  boldly  defend  slavery  as  a  rightful  institution ;  and 
this,  we  are  told,  should  excite  no  surprise,  for  the 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Be  it  so: 
but  why  is  it  that  this  lamentable  fact  is  not  offset  by 
the  cheering  fact,  that  there  is  not  at  the  North  a  re- 
ligious or  secular  journal  that  does  not  condemn  slave- 
ry as  an  evil  institution  which  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  land  3  Yet,  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  of 
the  hundreds  of  Northern  newspapers  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  that  dare  to  avow  abolition  principles,  or 
advocate  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  oppressed 
as  an  act  of  justice  too  long  withheld!  A  large  ma- 
jority of  them,  even  though  almost  the  entire  body  of 
slaveholders  are  in  deadly  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment, are  still  disposed  to  throw  safeguards  around 
the  slave  system  as  such,  and  to  make  targets  of  abo- 
litionists and  abolitionism  on  every  occasion  ! 

This  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  revelation  of  character. 
It  shows  that  the  conductors  of  such  journals  need 
only  to  be  located  in  the  South  to  become  actual 
slave-breeders  and  slave-dealers ;  or  transported  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade. 
For,  "  if  such  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
will    e  done  in  the  dry  ?  " 

It  is,  in  the  next  place,  demonstrative  evidence  that 
the  malaria  of  slavery  taints  the  whole  nation;  that 
in  consequence  of  consenting  to  its  existence  in  the 
South,  the  North  has  thereby  become  fearfully  i 
ruptcd,  so  that  "  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint."  Liberty,  as  an  immortal  principle — lib- 
erty, as  the  birthright  of  every  human  being — liberty, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  righteous  requirements  and 
all  democratic  institutions — is  scoffed  at  as  fanaticism 
in  its  universal  application,  pronounced  dangerous  in 
its  complete  enjoyment,  and  made  subservient  to  all 
that  is  selfish,  mean  and  unprincipled.  Scarcely  any 
hut  "crazy  Abolitionists"  look  upon  the  scarred  and 
fettered  millions  in  bondage  as  having  any  rights  or 
interests  of  their  own,  or  any  title  to  be  considered  an 
equal  portion  of  the  human  race,  having  the  same 
essential  nature,  the  same  immortal  destiny,  or  the 
same  passions,  feelings,  desires  and  aspirations.  The 
proposition  to  treat  them  no  longer  as  brutes,  but  as 
rational  and  accountable  beings, — to  break  their  yokes 
and  snap  their  chains  asunder, — to  bring  them  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  cre- 
ation, with  the  chance  to  develop  their  facilities  and 
powers, — is  every  where  Bcouted  in  the  true  supercil- 
ious, slavcholding  spirit,  branded  as  the  most  hazard- 
ous of  all  experiments,  sneered  at  as  the  offspring  of 
fanaticism,  and  made  the  occasion  of  an  endless 
amount  of  pro-slavery  scurrility  and  malevolence  1 
At  the  North,  generally,  no  more  regard  is  paid  to 
their  claims  for  justice  and  mercy  than  though  they 
were  so  many  cattle  or  swine.  Are  any  of  them  re- 
ceived as  "  contrabands  "  ?  It  is  for  our  accommoda- 
tion, and  to  punish  their  rebel  masters  for  what  they 
have  done  to  us  /  Is  it  proposed  to  declare  their  free- 
dom, and  lo  put  arms  into  their  bands  1  It  is  not  at  all 
with  reference  to  their  manhood,  hut  to  our  necessi 
ties,  that  we  may  not  be  driven  by  the  rebels  to  the 
wall !  In  case  of  their  emancipation,  it  is  stupidly 
asked,  "  What  shall  be  done  with  them  '!  "  As  if  any 
thing  were  to  be  done,  except  to  deal  with  them  kind- 
ly, fairly  nod  honestly — to  give  them  just  compen- 
sation lor  their  labor — to  give  them  education — to  re- 
cognize  their  rights,  and  atone  for  past  wrong  I 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  PRISON-HOUSE. 

We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity — to  say  nothing 
of  our  own  honor  or  reputation  as  a  people — that  the 
recent  account  of  imprisoned  colored  persons  in 
Washington  may,  on  investigation,  prove  untrue. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  imprisonment  was  the 
suspicion  that  nearly  fifty  men,  all  told,  were  guilty 
of  this  atrocious  crime,  viz — "they  could  "call  no 
l  master."  Their  masters  bad  withdrawn  their 
civilizing  presence,  and  joined  the  rebel  army.  Of 
course,  nothing  but  demoralization  could  ensue  in  the 
absence  of  such  wholesome  restraint  and  example. 
Mingled  motives  of  disinterestedness  could  alone  have 
actuated  their  humane  pursuers.  To  save  these  un- 
fortunate men  from  themselves,  to  protect  society, 
and  to  hold  on  to  this  "property"  for  the  owners  till 
the  restoration  of  peace,  under  the  benign  govern- 
ment of  Jefferson  Davis!  Such  of  the  Washington 
police  as  were  engaged  in  this  very  considerate  pro- 
ceeding are  surely  deserving  of 

"  My  ear  is  pained, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled." 

These  touching  words  welled  up  in  their  power  and 
freshness,  seventy-five  years  ago,  from  the  depths  of 
one  of  the  sweetest,  tenderest  and  truest  of  natures. 
They  are  no  less  pertinent  now. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  terrible  methods  of 
persecution  and  destruction  invented  for  heretics  and 
political  offenders:  —  dungeons,  prisons,  and  horrid 
implements  of  torture  ;  the  persecutions  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition.  We 
have  all  heard  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  of  the  English,  and 
the  no  less  worthy  Fouquier  Tinville,  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  of  Haynau,  the  butcher  ;  of  Russian  and 
Austrian  despotism;  and  all  this  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  so-called  political  and  religious  of- 
fenders. The  blood  curdles  and  the  lip  grows  pale 
over  this  dark  page  of  history.  At  such  times,  and 
in  these  countries,  prisons  were  made  to  hold  male- 
factors, and  persons  suspected  of  crime.  In  this  free 
country,  all  over  the  South  and  at  the  Capital,  they 
have  an  additional  use,  viz  :  to  hold  in  their  loathsome 
embrace  the  poor  and  innocent,  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  slave,  the,  victim  of  the  crimes  of 
others  ! 

Think  of  it!  The  foundations  of  this  country  have 
been  shaken  to  their  centre  by  a  slaveholders'  rebel- 
lion, never  exceeded  in  wickedness ;  an  army  of  six 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men  has  been  organized; 
a  powerful  naval  armament  has  been  evoked,  as  by 
magic,  and  now  blocks  the  coast  for  thousands  of 
miles  ;  traitors  in  and  out  of  the  Capital  have  been 
ceaseless  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  government; 
the  administration,  throughout  its  departments,  has 
spared  no  pains  to  plan  and  mature  measures  for  our 
national  safety ;  lynx-eyed  provost  marshals,  and 
their  not  less  vigilant  subordinates,  have  hunted  up 
the  lurking-places,  both  below  and  above  ground,  of 
all  persons  tainted  with  suspicion  of  treason ;  forts 
Lafayette  and  Warren  have  swarmed  lo  their  utmost 
capacity  with  enemies  of  the  country  ;  nothing  has 
been  left  undone,  unsaid  or  unseen,  which  could  dam- 
age the  rights  and  interests  of  free  white  loyal  citi- 
zens in  both  sections  of  the  country;  but  there  has 
been  no  friendly  eye,  word,  thought  or  deed  for  these 
poor,  unoffending  persons,  "guilty  of  skins  not  col- 
ored like  our  own,"  now  for  the  first  time,  and  seem- 
ingly by  accident,  found  pining  and  sorrowing  in  rags 
and  filth  within  the  loathsome  precincts  of  a  Wash- 
ington prison  !  Nothing  in  the  record  of  this  cruel 
rebellion  exceeds  this  in  its  inhumanity.  The  treat- 
ment of  our  noble  prisoners  at  Richmond,  condemned 
as  it  is  by  the  usages  of  war  in  all  civilized  countries 
pales  before  this  more  atrocious  crime.  Traitors  wit 
pretend  to  a  show  of  reason  for  the  former;  but  the 
latter  is  unmitigated  cruelty.  0,  there  is  a  fearful 
responsibility  resting  somewhere  !  It  is  noexaggera 
tion  to  say,  that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world 
however  despotic,  could  this  have  happened. 

God  grant  that  the  secrets  of  this  prison-bouse  may 
be  dragged  to  light,  and  may  the  authors  of  this  crime 
not  only  be  visited  with  condign  punishment,  but  ample 
restitution  made  to  these  unfortunate  victims  of  op- 
pression! How  this  piece  of  iniquity  could  escape 
the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities  for  so  long  time,  is 
a  thing  which  will  hot  go  unrerlected  upon. 

After  a  twelvemonth  more  shall  have  rolled  over 
us,  we  may  be  able,  if  not  now,  to  understand  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  system,  as  practised  in  this  hith- 
erto excruciatingly  "  democratic  "  country  !  Fillibus- 
tering,  land- stealing,  Dred-Scott  decisions,  rebellions, 
and  many  more  deviltries,  which  have  not  passed  un- 
observed by  sensible  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  which,  for  better  or  worse,  are  yet  to  find  their 
place  in  history,  will  soon  be  traced  back  by  the 
stanchest  hunkers  to  their  true  sources.  We  shall 
soon  know  whether  we  have  a  country  worthy  of 
salvation;  whether  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
of  people  who  are  to  occupy  our  places  eighty  years 
hence  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves.  W. 

ft^*"  The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  says  on  this 
subject : — 

"  Senator  Wilson,  who  has  the  energy  if  not  tlic 
strength  of  Hercules,  has  addressed  himself  to  clean 
ing  out  one  of  the  most  noisome  Augean  stables  ex. 
isting  at  the  capital ;  and,  we  are  happy  to  observe, 
with  the  best  possible  effect.  Into  a  dungeon,  une- 
qualled for  its  general  unhealthiness  this  side  of  Aus- 
tria, had  been  crammed  some  sixty  or  seventy  col- 
ored fugitives,  their  crime  being  that  their  natural 
protectors  had  abandoned  them  to  shift  for  themsef 
These  released  bondmen  not  unnaturally  turned  their 
faces  Northward.  But  they  were  met  by  the  agents 
of  greedy  cormorants,  termed  Justices,  who  at  Wash- 
ington fatten  upon  the  number  of  arrests  made  by 
them,  whether  of  innocent  persons  or  those  guilty  of 
breaking  the  law.  Does  not  Uncle  Sam  foot  the 
bill?  Is  not  every  black  man  pre-supposed  to  be  a 
slave  until  he  proves  the  contrary,  as  every  white 
man  is  not  assumed  to  be  guilty  before  he  has  estab- 
lished his  innocence  ?  And  so  long  as  those  wretched 
pickings  from  the  bones  of  men,  women  and  children 
could  be  had,  what  mattered  it  if  these  were  doomed 
to  sit,  sleep  and  eat  upon  the  cold  pavement,  or  were 
abandoned  to  filth  and  vermin?  The  'ends  of  jus- 
tice' were  fees;  our  government  has  always  been 
liberal  to  the  District,  and  what  more  could  people 
want,  unless  they  were  in  search  of  topics  for  agita- 
tion about  the  '  everlasting  nigger  '  1 " 


Lecture  of  Hon.  Daniei,  S.  Dickinson.  The 
report  of  this  racy,  vigorous  and  outspoken  lecture 
in  another  column,  as  delivered  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  at  Music  Hall,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning last,  was  made  for  the  Post  by  Mr.  Yerrinton, 
from  which  paper  we  copy  it.  It  was  re-delivered  on 
Tuesday  evening,  at  Tremont  Temple,  before  the 
"Fraternity,"  occupying  two  hours;  on  both  dlba- 
sions,  the  immense  audiences  enthusiastically  cheer- 
ing its  most  radical  utterances.  Mr.  Dickinson  has 
hitherto  been  a  highly  conservative  Democratic  poli- 
tician,— the  most  influential  member  of  the  party  in 
the  Empire  State, — and,  therefore,  what  he  now  so 
boldly  declares  is  deserving  of  special  consideration. 
We  wish  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  could  have  been 
present  at  its  delivery  1 


Important  Lectures.  It  will  be  seen,  by  notices 
in  another  column,  that  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  of  New 
York,  is  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Sunday  evening  next, 
at  thcTreinont  Temple.  Subject — "  Shall  Slavery  or 
the  Country  be  destroyed?"  Also,  that  Hon.  George 
S.  Boutwell  will  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  at  the 
same  place,  on  Monday  evening  next,  before  the 
Emancipation  League.  Subject — "The  Justice,  Ex- 
pediency and  Necessity  of  Emancipation."  Both  lec- 
turers deserve  to  be,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be,  cheered 
by  crowded  houses. 


$3ir~  Senator  Trumbull's  proposed  confiscation  bill 
provides  for  the  absolute  forfeiture  of  all  rebel  proper- 
ty which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  process  ;  the 
proceeds,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  loyal  creditors, 
to  be  applied  to  reimbursing  loyal  citizens  despoiled 
by  rebels,  and  the  balance  to  pay  the  expenses  of  tin* 
war;  tllfl  rebels  to  forfeit  their  slaves,  who  become  free, 

tin.'  President  providing  lor  their  colonization.     Hut 

the  President  can  have  no  rightful  power  to  make  :my 
such  proscriplive  provision.     Dujuslly  by  them  1 


LECTURE  BY  HON.  DANIEL  S.  DIOEINSON, 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York, 
delivered  a  lecture,  last  Monday  evening,  on  "The 
State  of  the  Country,"  at  the  Music  Hall,  lo  a  large 
and  brilliant  audience.  The  platform  was  occupied  hy 
a  largo  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen.  Among 
them  we  noticed  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Capt.  Hudson, 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Wendell  Phillips,  Esq.,  Jus- 
tices Hoar  and  Allen,  Richard  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Josiab 
Quiney,  Jr.,  Ex-Mayor  Lincoln,  Franklin  Haven,  Esq., 
and  several  of  the  reverend  clergy. 

The  Cermania  Band  was  in  attendance,  and  their 
music  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion — 
the  several  airs  being  heartily  applauded. 

On  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  he  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  cheering.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
audience  by  Oliver  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  the  Lecture 
Committee,  in  a  very  complimentary  manner,  and  as 
he  took  his  place  upon  the  platform,  he  was  received 
with  a  fresh  outburst  of  cheers. 

After  an  eloquent  exordium  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  nation,  under  a  free  government — 

How  the  conspiracy  originated,  said  Mr.  Dickinson, 
is  of  little  practical  moment ;  how  it  shall  be  put  clown, 
is  of  almost  infinite  importance,  for  put  down  the  re- 
bellion must  be;  and  since  it  was  not  crushed  in  the 
bud  as  it  should  have^becn,  it  must  be  plucked  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  confidence  of  the  world  reestablished 
in  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  free  government. 
(Prolonged  cheering.)  It  is  not  the  case  of  a  people 
conspiring  against  the  government,  but  where  high 
officers  of  government  conspired  against  the  people. 
(Applause.)  The  ministering  spirits  of  the  rebellion 
were  not  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless,  or  the  vulgar, 
hurried  away  from  their  propriety  by  some  sense  of 
wrong,  real  or  imaginary;  but  the  experienced,  the 
educated,  the- well-informed,  to  whom  a  generous  and 
confiding  people  had  committed  their  most  sacred 
trusts.  The  train  was  laid  with  deliberate  and  mur- 
derous preparation,  that  the  Union  might  be  razed  to 
its  foundations,  and  scattered  in  fragments. 

The  rebellion  was  not  inaugurated  because  any  por- 
tion of  the  Free  States,  or  their  people,  bad  been  un- 
mindful of  their  constitutional  obligations,  nor  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  the  romantic  dreams  of  a  new  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  this.  In  every  age  of  the  world,  and  with 
every  people,  a  traitor  has  been  execrated,  loathed  and 
despised  by  honorable  men.  Judas  Iseariot  betrayed 
the  Savior  for  money,  and  his  name  has  been  a  syno- 
nym for  baseness,  for  nineteen  centuries,  though  Ins 
perfidy  was  signalized  by  the  redemption  of  fallen  man. 
But  he  showed  a  decent  regard  for  public  opinion,  and 
furnished  an  example  which  all  traitors  should  copy 
with  alacrity,  for  ho  went  out  and  hanged  himself. 
(Enthusiastic  cheering.)  As  the  vulture,  when  he 
stoops  for  prey,  seizes  the  weak  and  straggling  mem- 
bers of  the  flock,  so  the  ill-omened  buzzard  of  Seces- 
sion, with  the  keen  instincts  of  its  nature,  seized  South 
Carolina  as  its  lawful  booty,  and  bore  it  triumphantly 
away.  It  hated  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  and  sought 
to  destroy  it;  it  scorned  the  glorious  emblem  of  liber- 
ty, and  sought  to  dishonor  it;  it  sowed  rebellion,  and 
is  now  gathering  the  harvest.  Mythology  informs  us, 
that  when  Minerva  was  born,  it  rained  gold  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes ;  and  South  Carolina  doubtless  be- 
lieved, that  upon  the  nativity  of  Secession,  if  it  did 
not  rain  sovereigns,  it  would  bring  showers  of  genuine 
guineas  into  Charleston,  not  from  any  mint,  but  bear- 
ing the  image  and  superscription  of  the  laud  of  Daho- 
mey and  Ashantee,  beaming  in  their  original  lustre, 
increasing  without  investment,  and  sometimes  grow- 
ing yellow  with  re-coinage.  (Loud  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

The  loyal  people  of  North  Carolina  have*been 
plunged  into  the  "Dismal  Swamp"  of  Secession  by 
her  fretful,  restless  and  conspiring  politicians,  but  are 
already  seeking  to  secede  from  Secession  ;  and  when 
they  shall  have  cast  off  the  incubus  which  has  cursed 
them,  and  shall  have  returned  to  their  place  in  the 
family  of  States,  alt  will  unite  in  a  festive  welcome  to 
those  "who  were  dead  and  are  alive  again,  who  were 
lost  and  are  found."  (Loud  applause.)  And  where 
is  old  Virginia,  the  land  of  great  deeds,  and  the  mother 
of  greater  men?  In  attempting  to  tear  herself  from  the 
Union,  she  has  torn  out  her  own  vitals,  and  lies  pros- 
trate, dismembered  and  bleeding, — pitied  by  the  com- 
passionate, jeered  by  the  ribald,  and  scorned  and  <\e- 
spised  by  all  for  the  wickedness  and  folly  which 
brought  her  to  shame.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson described  the  desolation  and  ruin  which  Virginia 
bad  brought  upon  herself  by  the  part  she  has  taken  in 
the  rebellion,  in  language  as  truthful  as  strong  and  elo- 
quent. 

The  first  great  practical  duty  before  us,  be  con- 
tinued, is  to  crush  the  rebellion  which  threatens  us, 
and  to  vindicate  the  Constitution.  And  to  do  this,  we 
must  treat  it  as  it  is,  not  as  the  struggle  of  a  political 
canvass,  nor  as  a  government  with  which  we  are  at 
war,  but  as  an  overgrown,  turbulent,  irresponsible 
mob, — tossing,  roaring,  pillaging,  murdering;  genera- 
ted in  the  fcetid  hot-bed  of  a  desperate  and  daring  con. 
spiracy,  and  governed  and  directed  by  self-elected 
dictators,  resolved 

"  Kather  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven." 

— (Applause,) 
If  we  would  have  an  honorable  and  enduring  peace 
we  must  not  purchase,  but  conquer  it,  though  the  con 
flict  be  as  protracted  and  bloody  as  that  which  ended 
on  Bosworth's  field,  and  terminated  the  War  of  the 
Roses.  (Great  applause.)  There  is  nqt  now,  nor  can 
there  be  hereafter,  any  peace  or  safety  in  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  depraved  ambition.  (Renewed 
plaudits.)  We  are  admonished  hy  the  dictates  of  our 
holy  religion — by  the  instincts  of  humanity — by  the 
best  impulses  of  civilization,  to  put  forth  the  whole 
power  of  Government  and  people  to  destroy  this  re- 
bellion— to  strike  it  hardest  where  it  is  weakest.  (Pro- 
longed cheers.)  While  we  should  scrupulously  respect 
the  rights  of  the  loyal,  we  should  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  rebellion,  including  its  "persons  held  to 
service  " — (applause) — totally,  absolutely,  immediately. 
(Tremendous  applause.)  Put  them  to  labor  in  the 
camps,  and  leave  to  Congress  to  make  such  humane 
provision  for  them  hereafter  as  the  occasion  demands. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  The  recognition  of  Secession 
in  any  form  would  be  the  inauguration  of  anarchy, 
conferring  a  premium  upon  conspiracy,  treason  and  its 
concomitants — offering  a  reward  for  rebellion.  Once 
compromise  the  power  and  dignity  of  Government  in 
the  hope  of  cowardly  conciliation,  and  we  shall  have 
no  Government  to  compromise.  (Applause.)  Dynas- 
ty after  dynasty  will  rise  up— every  State  and  section 
and  city  will  produce  its  aspirants  for  supreme  com- 
mand, and  causes  of  fancied  oppression  will  be  found 
wherever  a  desire  for  leadership  shall  commence  the 
search. 

The  prime  movers  of  the  rebellion  were  decaying 
politicians — sapped  by  base  uses,  and  seedy  by  wear 
and  tear;  Senators,  Representatives  and  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, whose  terms  were  drawing  to  a  close ;  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy,  who  were  looking  for  increased 
rank  and  emoluments  ;  idlers  who  were  seeking  conse- 
quence and  compensation,  and  bankrupts  who  longed 
for  a  revolution  that  would  cancel  old  contracts,  and 
give  them  a  credit  to  make  new  ones.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  It  is  a  contest  for  extermination.  It  is 
Constitution  or  Conspiracy ;  Government  or  Guerrilla  : 
Law  or  Licentiousness.  Government  must  crash  and 
conquer  armed  rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  or  sink  be- 
neath its  violence,  a  helpless,  hopeless  wreck,  and  thus 
perish  an  empire  destined  by  Heaven  to  keep  the  lights 
of  liberty  burning  during  the  darkness  of  the  world. 

(Loud  applause.)   Every  one  must  determine  whether 

he  will  aid  in  upholding  or  overthrowing,  for  there  can 
he  no  neutrals.  Those  who  are  not  tor,  without  con- 
dition or  equivocation,  are  against:.  Those  who  are 
for  the  Union,  and  find  apologies  for  the  rebellion,  Of 

rejoice  in  the  reverses  of  the  Government,  are  'more 

hurtful  than  open  enemies,  either  in  the  Cabinet  or  in 

the  Held,  (Cheers.)  The  people  imisi  siand  together, 
with  one  heart  and  one  accord,  in  efforts  to  preserve 
the  Union.    Political  parlies  have  their  uses,  but  it  is 


not  their  office  to  stand  in  array  against  each  other 
when  the  citadel  is  in  danger.  The  hope  of  the  rebel- 
has  rested  in  expected  sympathy  in  the  loyal 
States,  and  it  clings  to  the  delusion  still.  But  if  we 
could  raise  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  people,  in  a 
common  purpose,  regardless  of  previous  political  opin- 
ions and  associations,  or  party  antecedents,  it  would, 
at  this  time,  carry  more  terror  to  the  heart  of  rebellion, 
than  an  army  of  half  a  million  with  banners.  (Ap- 
plause.) Let  no  one  "lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul"  that  this  Union  can  ever  he  divided  with  suc- 
cess or  a  prospect  of  future  peace.  To  advocate  or 
assent  to  division  is  to  favor  or  consent  to  destruction. 
We  are  not  to  stay  the  loss  of  life,  the  effusion  of  blood, 
the  oppression  of  taxation*  or  mitigate  the  harsh  fea- 
tures of  war,  by  yielding  to,  or  tampering  with  rebel- 
lion. Whoever  counsels  division  in  the  hope  of  pur- 
chasing peace,  sows  heresy  broadcast,  and  will  reap  a 
harvest  of  delusion.  "  Were  /  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Government,"  says  an  individual, 
rresolute  in  principle,  and  weak  in  understanding, 
'I  would  consent  to  the  secession  and  independence 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  restore  peace  to  our 
torn  and  bleeding  and  distracted  country."  "  And  so 
would  we,"  respond  the  people,  "were  we  as  weak, 
irresolute,  and  treacherous  as  you  are."  (Loud  ap- 
plause. ) 

Although  composed  of  numerous  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  one  and  indivisible.  Not  a  single 
stone  in  this  arch  of  freedom  can  be  removed  without 
endangering  the  edifice.  How  could  we  partition  the 
glorious  passages  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  or  divide 
the  memories  of  the  revolution,  around  which  our 
souls'  holiest  impulses  linger?  The  effort  would  be 
like  parting  the  raiment  of  the  Savior  of  men,  and 
casting  lots  for  his  vesture.  (Applause.)  What  sec- 
tion of  the.  Union  is  so  steeped  in  degradation  that  it 
would  surrender  its  inheritance  in  Lexington  and  Sa- 
ratoga and  Yorktown?  What  son  of  Revolutionary 
sire  would  visit  Bunker  Hill  with  Government's  per- 
mission, or  bear  a  rebel  passport  to  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington ?  Our  great  nation  is  animated  by  one  popular 
heart,  and  when  that  shall  cease  to  throb,  the  nation 
will  die— die  forever;  when  the  darkness  of  death 
and  night  closes  over  it,  no  spark  shall  relume  its  light 
of  life— 

"  No  sound  shall  awake  it  to  glory  again." 
There  are  those  who  would  compare  this  rebellion 
with  the  glorious AmericanRevolution.  The  conception 
is  desecration  ;  its  utterance  treason  against  Heaven  ! 
The  Revolution  aimed  at  man's  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  man.  This  cowardly  conspiracy  seeks 
to  raise  its  superstructure  upon  the  foundation  of  in- 
voluntary servitude— the  Revolution  sought  to  estab- 
lish for  man  a  more  enlarged  freedom.  Our  fathers 
sought  to  release — they  seek  to  enslave.  Our  fathers 
protected  the  right  of  property  in  servitude  on  grounds 
of  necessity  and  expediency  ;  they  seek  to  make  ser- 
vitude indispensable  to  government.  Our  fathers 
founded  a  system  of  justice,  equality  and  peace ; 
they"  seek  to  subvert  it  for  one  of  injustice,  inequality, 
and  military  rule.  The  doctrine  of  Secession,  that  a 
State  may,  in  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  rightfully 
seize  and  appropriate  to  its  use  all  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  Government  it  can  find,  if  approved 
and  sanctioned,  would  drive  the  highwayman  from 
the  field  by  its  competition,  destroy  the  pursuits  of  the 
burglar  by  more  convenient  thefts  in  open  day,  and  re- 
enact  the  code  of  Sherwood  forest,  that 
"  He  may  take  whojias  the  power, 
And  he  may  keep  who  can."  (Cheers.) 
We  must  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  day  as  our 
fathers  met  theirs.  Had  they  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  blood,  or  been  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  taxation,  we 
should  this  day  have  been  the  serfs  and  slaves  and  co- 
lonial dependencies  of  a  foreign  power,  ruled  over  by 
foreign  governors,  and  their  decrees  enforced  by  the 
bayonets  of  a  foreign  soldiery.  They  could  have  sub- 
mitted to  their  fate  without  dishonor,  but  we  cannot 
surrender  the  fruits  of  their  bravery  without  sinking 
beneath  the  contempt  of  civilization.  (Applause.)  We 
must  neither  be  misled  nor  intimidated  by  the  impe- 
rious demands  and  haughty  gasconades  of  rebellion. 
Tyrants,  conspirators,  oppressors  and  usurpers  are  as 
cowardly,  when  (irmly  met,  as  they  are  desperate  and 
cruel  when  they  hold  the  mastery.  When  the  fero- 
cious monsters  who  conspired  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Union,  who  planned  this  rebellion  and  urged  it 
forward,  shall  stand  before  the  people  in  their  naked 
and  heinous  deformity — not  as  Presidents,  Judges, 
Senators,- Generals,  and  Ministers  of  State,  but  as  con- 
spirators, perjurers,  robbers,  pirates,  thieves  and  cut- 
throats— an  ambulatory  conspiracy,  a  government 
upon  castors — an  administration  on  horseback,  like  the 
predatory  hands  of  the  Pampas  and  the  gorges  of  the 
Andes  (laughter  and  applause) — when  they  shall  see 
themselves  as  they  will  be  seen  by  the  masses  of  their 
own  deluded  States,  they  will  call  upon  the  rocks  and 
mountains  to  hide  them  from  the  face  of  those  they 
have  betrayed,  and  defrauded,  and  bereaved,  and  left 
homeless.  Stripped  of  their  disguises,  deposed  from 
their  mock  official  stations,  disrobed  of  their  stolen  in- 
signia, they  must  fly  from  the  land  they  have  dese- 
crated and  disgraced,  or  submit  to  the  majesty  of  the 
laws  they  have  offended,  and  terminate  an  ignoble  ca- 
reer with  the  gibbet  or  the  dungeon,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple will  say,  Amen  !    (Great  cheering.) 

This  unnatural  and  ferocious  war,  with  all  its  de- 
struction and  desolation,  will  leave  some  traces  of  util- 
ity behind — will  teach  us  the  relative  rights  of  Govern- 
ment and  people — of  the  Union  aud  of  the  several 
States— the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  inflictions  of 
war.  All  Governments  claim  a  perpetuity  of  exist- 
ence, and  when  that  existence  is  imperilled,  they  may 
exert  every  power,  even  to  absolute  despotism,  to  pre- 
serve it.  The  necessity  and  utility  of  martial  law  in 
times  like  these  has  been  established  and  vindicated  by 
numerous  and  illustrious  examples.  It  has  seized  and 
committed  to  places  of  confinement  spies  and  traitors, — 
it  has  stayed  the  subtle  and  insidious  poison  of  a  pes- 
tilent and  treasonable  press — it  has  changed  the  project 
of  two  eminent  ministers  from  the  course  of  foreign  to 
domestic  missions, — (prolonged  applause) — where,  al- 
though their  field  of  labor  and  usefulness  may  be  cir- 
cumscribed, they  will  be  sure  to  find  more  apprecia- 
tive and  sympathizing  audiences  and  congenial  asso- 
ciates, and  in  their  ministrations,  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  resemble  the  Apostles  of  old — preach  to  spirits 
in  prison.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  arrest  of  these  conspirators  by  the  intrepid 
Wilkes  (enthusiastic  cheering)  has  stirred  the  cur- 
rents of  the  popular  heart  afresh.  It  will  be  hailed 
with  loud  acclaim  by  every  loyal  citizen  of  this  Union. 
and  approved  by  the  judgment  of  mankind.  It  will 
be  sanctioned  by  the  requirements  of  international 
law,  and  vindicated  by  the  justice  of  Heaven's  chan- 
cery. If  apologies  are  to  be  given,  or  disclaimers 
made,  let  them  come  from  that  nation  which  has  vio- 
lated the  comity  of  States  by  attempting-to  shield 
under  (he  a^gis  of  her  flag,  and  speed  upon  their  crim- 
inal enterprise,  those  who  were  known  to  be  engaged 
in  efforts  to  destroy  this  great  and  good  government, 
of  which  they  were  citizens,  and  to  which  they  owed 
allegiance;  and  not  from  those  who,  in  endeavoring 
to  preserve  the  government  which  protects  and  shel- 
ters them,  at  most,  have  only  copied  a  long  list  of 
British  precedents.  If  this  nation  shall  fee!  constrain- 
ed to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  illustrious  passengers,  let 
her  console  her  grief  that  she  was  permitted  to  retain 
a  forteiled  vessel.  If  censures  ore  to  he  bestowed,  let 
them  rest  upon  Ihe  miscreant  who  Inn  himself  to  aid 
conspiracy  and  rebellion  by  Smuggling  its  chiefest  in- 
struments away  lo  the  theatre  of  their  mischiefs,  and 
not  on  him  whose  fidelity  and  watchfulness  defied  the 
proud  emblem  under  which  they  sought  exemption 
from  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.    (Applause.) 

The  Government  of  the  Union,  assailed  as  it  is  by 
conspirators  sod  traitors,  appears  to-day  more  bright 

and   beautiful  than  ever,  und  exhibits  a  power  and  en 

ergy  of  which  no  Government  on  earth  can  boast. 

(Cheers.)  When  rebellion  reared  Us  crest,  live  hun- 
dred  thousand   armed     men,     CVOry  One    B   sovereign, 

leaped  to  their  feel  for  the  defence  of  the  Union,  with- 
out a  single  forced  levy,  and  millions  Here  Stand 
ready  for  the  conflict.     The  spirit  of  the   people  is 


neither  bowed   nor   broken,  hut  the  brand  of  liberty, 
fanned  by   the  tireless  wing  of  the  American   Eagle, 
burns  with  a  purer  and  more  constant  glow  than  ever. 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  paid  an  eloquent   tribute 
to  woman  for  her  patient  endurance  and  lofty  devotion 
to   country.     Having  referred    to  the  vow  of  Jeptha, 
md  its  fulfilment  hy  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  he 
laid, — Though  the  lofty  cause  of  the  Union  demands 
no  bloody  sacrifice  except  upon  the  field  of  battle,  our 
maidens  may  inspire  us  to  loftier  conceptions  of  duty, 
nd  the  commission  of  nobler  deeds,  hy  chanting  the 
triumphs  of  the  faithful   to  the  music  of   Christian 
liberty  and  law,  of  woman's  resignation  to  the  Divine 
behests,  aud  of  her  love  of  country,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
last  song  of  the  doomed  and  devoted — 
"Though  the  daughter  of  Salem  lament, 
lie  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent  : 
I  have  fi  light  the  great  battle  fur  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free  ! 

Though  this  blood  of  thy  giving  baa  gashed. 
Though  the  spirit  thou  lovest  is  hushed, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  when  I  died." 


PEEDEKIOK   DOUGLASS    IN    BOSTON. 

The  regular  lecture  in  the  Fraternity  Course  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  3d,  hy  Frederick 
Douglass.  The  Fraternity  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Theodore  Parker,  at  once  the 
legacy  he  has  left  to  humanity,  and  the  monument  to 
his  memory.  Meet  and  fitting  is  it,  then,  that  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  the  representative  of  the  much-abused 
colored  race,  should  be  among  the  speakers  that  it 
welcomes  to  its  platform. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  spacious  Tremont  Temple 
was  filled  to  overllowing,  and  the  welcome  which  the 
speaker  received  upon  coming  to  the  platform  was 
deep  and  hearty. 

Mr.  Douglass  began  by  thanking  the  audience  for 
their  presence,  and  the  Fraternity  for  the  invitation  to 
speak,  modestly  saying  he  trusted  more  to  the  indul- 
gence of  his  hearers  than  to  any  ability  of  his  own. 
If  ever  a  man,  standing  before  a  great  audience  of 
refined  and  cultivated  people,  has  the  right  to  their 
indulgence,  surely  be  whose  early  years  were  spent  in 
slavery,  whose  spelling-book  was  the  soft  sand  at  bis 
feet,  and  who  took  his  degree  of  the  sign-boards  over 
the  doors,  might  claim  such  indulgence  ;  and  yet,  as 
Frederick'Douglass  stood  there,  his  form  dilating  with 
conscious  power,  his  eye  flashing,  and  his  whole  face  - 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  while  his  clear  silver  tones 
rang  like  a  trumpet,  all  who  saw  and  heard  him  must 
have  felt  that  he  was  not  an  object  of  indulgence,  but 
of  admiration.  His  very  presence  gives  the  lie  to 
the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  negro  is  incapable 
of  elevation,  and  only  fit  for  a  menial  condition.  The 
lecture,  which  was  called  "Pictures  and  Progress," 
was  elegant  in  diction,  and  full  of  fine  poetic  passa- 
ges, but  its  chief  excellence  consisted  in  a  manly  and 
fearless  utterance  of  the  great  truths  which  underlie 
all  poetry,  and  constitute  the  very  essence  of  all  that 
is  heroic  and  beautiful  in  humanity ;  nay,  which  go  to 
make  up  all  our  ideas  of  that  Divine  Nature  whose 
throne  is  established  in  justice.  He  claimed  for  bis 
race  equal  rights  with  their  white  brothers,  and 
showed  conclusively  that  as  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the 
war,  so  only  freedom  can  put  an  end  to  the  war.  His 
logic  was  irresistible,  and  he  completely  swept  away 
that  net-work  of  sophistry  which  has  entangled  so 
many,  catching  even  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  its  web, 
that  as  slavery  is  constitutional,  therefore  it  cannot  be 
abolished  constitutionally.  He  said  be  trusted  less  to 
the  virtue  of  the  North  than  to  the  villany  of  the 
South,  and  that  the  government  would  yet  be  brought 
to  a  position  where,  instead  of  catching  fugitive  slaves, 
it  would  arm  them. 

But  it  is  not  in  a  lecture  such  as  this  that  Frederick 
Douglass  shows  his  greatest  power — that  he  is  really 
himself.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  Tremont 
Temple,  he  went  directly  to  llev.  Mr.  Grimes's 
church,  on  Southac  street,  which  was  packed  to  its 
utmost  capacity  to  receive  him.  Here  the  exuberance 
of  his  nature  found  expression  in^he  glowing  imagery 
of  his  imaginative  race;  bis  wit  and  drollery  were 
inimitable ;  and  his  rollicking  good  humor,  blended 
with  a  vein  of  pathos,  took  all  hearts  captive. 

A.  F.  E. 


OOLOEED  YOUTH  IN  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
on  Tuesday  last,  Charles  W.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the 
Everett  School,  embodied  in  his  quarterly  report  the 
following  allusion  to  the  colored  children  of  this  city 
in  the  public  schools.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Slack  submitted  the  report  and  bill  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1855,  by  which  "separate  schools"  were 
abolished  in  this  State  : — 

"  Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Legislature  abro- 
gated the  last  distinction  which  ibis  State  has  made 
in  the  education  of  her  children — the  separate  colored 
school ;  aud  though  Boston  was  the  last  to  come  under 
the  sway  of  this  advancing  idea,  she  seems  destined 
to  be  the  first  to  bestow  an  appreciative  meed  upon 
the  deserving  colored  child.  Within  this  period,  a 
new  generation  of  colored  youth  has  risen  to  receive 
the  great  boon  of  impartial  school  education;  and  it 
has  been  witnessed  with  satisfaction,  that  a  colored 
girl  of  the  Bowdoin  School  was  designated,  two  years 
since,  a  prominent  medal  scholar,  and  that  one  of  the 
brightest  of  the  graduates  of  the  Phillips  School,  a 
colored  hoy,  was  received  with  commendation  into  the 
English  High  School  at  the  annual  examination,  the 
same  year.  Elsewhere,  with  gradual  but  steady  pro- 
gress, this  race  is  reaching  forward  for  the  highest 
prizes  of  academic  honor.  In  the  Everett  School, 
there  are  some-  six  or  eight  of  these  children.  A  re- 
cent gathering  in  the  hall  of  the  school-house  showed, 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  a  white  slave  girl,  ransomed 
a  few  years  since,  through  the  efforts  of  a  Massachu- 
setts Senator,  and  on  the  other,  a  sable  daughter  of 
one  of  the  isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  while  between 
were  youth  of  almost  every  nation  and  clime — Celt 
and  Teuton,  African  and  Asiatic — in  happy  emulation 
with  the  children  of  our  more  favored  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  That  they  were  taught  without  prejudice,  each 
stimulated  by  a  proper  competition  with  the  otlier,  and 
all  cordially  welcomed  to  the  advantages  of  our  ines- 
timable system,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  here 
assert." 


MUNICIPAL    ELECTION. 

The  annual  choice  of  municipal  officers  took  place 
in  this  city  on  Monday  last,  and  Boston  again  dis- 
graced herself  by  the  re-election  of  her  mob-inciting 
and  lawless  Mayor,  Joseph  M.  Wightmnn — lie  receiv- 
ing 0705  votes,  and  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Esq.  6796 — 
Wighiman's  plurality  being  V>T0,  although  bis  relative 
loss,  compared  with  last  year's  vote,  is  upwards  of 
2000,  which  afibrds  some  satisfaction,  at  least.  When 
the  result  was  ascertained,  the  partisans  of  the  Mayor 
gathered  Si  the  City  Hall,  and  clamored  for  bis  ap- 
pearance. He  soon  came  out  on  the  balcony,  and 
made  a  meanly  characteristic  harangue,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said — 

Your  suffrages  have  stumped  the  seal  of  disappro- 
bation upon  the  vile  slanders  and  falsehoods  of  the 
Abolition  press,  which  has  tried  lo  destroy,  by  poison 
ami  malice,  that  which  they  could  not  accomplish  by 
any  other  m«ians." 

The  "  Abolition  "  press  here  referred  to,  means  the 
Daily  Adr.r/isW,  the  Transcript,  and  the  / 
Abolition,  forsooth  !  What  impudence  and  slung  1 
As  to  the  charge  made  against  the  Mayor  by  those 
journals,  ot  extravagance  in  the  use  -.A'  the  city  funds 
by  sondiy    " junketings."  &Q.,  and    of  misdirection  of 

certain  charitable  donations,  (intended  tor  our  own 

&  and  wounded  soldiers,)  for  the  benefit  of  the  rebel 

prisoners  at  Fort  Warren,  we  had  nothing 

Out  issue  was  of  a  wholly  different  nature—  relating 
celusiveU  to  his  infamous  conduct  last  IVceinber  and 
January,    in    regard    to    freedom    of    speech   ami  the 

iv  of  public  meetings— an  isatu  winch  none  of  the 

papers  alluded  to  hud  the  courage  to  n  fvr  to  at  all, 
probably  thinking  it  politic  QOl  to  do  - 
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CONFISCATION    OP    SLAVES. 

Editor  Liberator: 

Will  you   or  any   good   lftWyer  please  inform    the 
reader  how  the  act  of  Congee ss  for  the  confiscation  of 
slaves  actually  engaged  in  rebellious  service  can  to 
any  material  extent  be  operative,  when  the  ownership 
and  every  identical  act  of  such  slaves,  under  such  n 
vague  law,  must  be  proved  1   To  instance  :  Who  threw 
Up  the  embankments  and  fortifications  around  Charles- 
ton harbor  from  which  issued  the  first  shot  to  shatter 
our  national  flag,  and  which  served  to  thwart  any  ef- 
fort to  relieve  the  handful  of  brave  and  faithful  men 
who  would  fain  defend  that  flag  of  the  well-tried  ship 
"  Union,"  even  to  the  point  of  starvation,  rather  than 
trust  themselves  to  so  leaky  and  treacherous  a  craft 
as  a  "  Southern  Confederacy  "  1     Who  amassed  the 
extensive  earthy  battlements  in  the  face  of  Fort  Pick- 
ens, with  the  same  designs  to  baffle  and  destroy  its 
defenders?     Who  dug  the  trenches  and  threw  up  the 
three  or  four  niiies  of  masked  batteries  between  Fair- 
fax  and    Manassas,   to   say  nothing  of  Vienna,  Big 
Bethel  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  which  have  re- 
pelled our  troops.    It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that 
this  immense  labor,  for  the  most  part,  was  performed 
by  skives.     One  of  the  first  persons  who  escaped  from 
the  enemy  into  our  ranks  at  the   battle  of  Bull  Ilim 
was  a  slave,  who  informed  that  there  were  whole  reg- 
iments  of   slaves    engaged    behind   the    batteries   in 
loading  and  manning  the  guns,  in  waiting  upon  and 
supplying  the  enemy  with  food  and  water,  and  in 
doing  all  the  laborious   drudgery,  while  the  enemy 
were  thus  relieved  and  husbanding  their  strength  to 
perform  more  effectually  the  nicer  stratagems  of  war- 
fare, and  without  which  slave  labor  the  enemy  could 
not  have  been  so  well  drilled  and  prepared  for  war. 
Now,  it  is  but  the  conclusion  of  common  sense,  that 
if  we  cannot  read)   the  enemy,  we  cannot  take  the 
identical  slaves  employed  in  the  aforesaid  service,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  they  (the  slaves)  will  or  may  be 
employed. in  the  same  kind  of  rebellious  labor  in  hun- 
dreds  or   thousands  of   different   places.     The   same 
slaves  that  to-day  are  engaged   in    building  a  fort  or 
mounting  a  gun,  may  to-morrow  be  engaged  in  the 
"  loyal "  service  of  hoeing  corn  or  adding  to  the  ma- 
terial power  of  "  King  Cotton,"  at  whose  sovereign 
command  we  from   the  beginning  have  been  threat- 
ened, "  England  is  to  break  the  blockade."     If  raising 
food  and  cotton  for  the  rebels,  while  they  arc  drilling, 
is  regarded  as    "loyal"  service,    and  we   know  that 
there  may  be  seasons-  when  even  these  may   be  em- 
ployed in  rebellious  work,  how  are  they  to  be  taken 
in  the  very  act?     Who  is  to  inform  the  government 
mid  prove   the   time — the   work — their    identity  and 
their  ownership — whether  they  have  been  forced  into 
such  service  from  Union-loving  masters,  or  whether 
they  belong  to  genuine,  "Simon-Pure"  rebels 

How  is  the  Federal  Government  ever  to  assort  and 
select  out  the  slaves  who  have  performed  the  work 
which  has  thus  far  proved  an  obstacle,  if  not  the 
"very  means  of  defeat,  to  our  armies?  and  how  are 
we  to  know  and  point  out  the  individual  slaves  and 
their  masters,  whether  they  are  loyal  men  or  not,  who 
are  now  at  this  very  hour  employed  in  making  forts 
and  defences  in  Virginia,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast,  and  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Balize,  and  directly  and  indirectly  in  rebellious  works, 
as  in  foundries,  workshops,  etc.,  throughout  the  en- 
tire South?  For  the  risk  or  fear  of  freeing  one  slave 
belonging  to  one  loyal  master,  who  has  at  no  time 
been  engaged  in  rebellious  work,  (as  raising  cotton, 
wheat  and  hemp,  even  for  rebels,  is  not  deemed  rebel- 
lious, though  the  ability  of  a  rebel  to  live  without 
food  and  raiment  has  not  as  yet  been  proved,)  are  we 
not  only  not  to  meddle  with,  but  by  force  of  our  arms 
to  keep  in  the  bonds  of  slavery  nine  slaves  belonging 
to  nine  rebellious  masters,  who  at  this  very  moment 
may  be,  or  who  at  some  time  or  other  may  have  been 
used  in  rebellious  labor,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ? 
Before  we  could  reach  and  catch  and  prove  such 
slaves  as  are  only  engaged  in  specific  acts  to  the  aid 
of  rebellion,  their  appointed  evil  work  for  our  de- 
struction may  all  be  done^nd  they  hypocritically  be 
directed  to  seemingly  loyal  business ;  and  thus  the 
present  law  of  confiscation,  where  and  when  it  would 
be  of  any  advantage  to  our  cause,  would  fatally  re- 
main a  dead  letter  1 

The  fact  of  it  is,  the  rebels  (and  those  who  are  not 
rebels  in  slavedom  are  "like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far 
between  ")  are  most  earnestly  and  desperately  united 
to  break  up  this  government,  oi  e  principle  of 
"rule  or  ruin,"  and  it  should  be  itemed  necessary 
to  throw  out  of  the  way  every  obstacle  (whether  it 
may  be  a  stone  wall  or  a  slave)  to  our  earliest  and 
most  certain  success,  and  by  so  doing,  with  the  least 
sacrifice  of  precious  lives  and  property.  We  are 
fighting  an  enemy  that  is  pursuing  and  will  continue 
to  pursue  an  ambuscade,  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  be- 
hind bushes,  trees  and  entrenchments,  and  in  all  their 
conduct  arc  not  one  whit  less,  but  even  more  savage,  as 
instanced  by  their  firing  hospitals  and  murdering  our 
wounded  men,  the  burning  and  sawing  apart  of  rail- 
road bridges  to  precipitate  into  one  common  destruc- 
tion men,  women  and  children,  and  most  barbarously 
lynching  peaceable  citizens,  who  will  not  unite  in 
their  Satanic  cause.  And  are  we  to  prolong  a  war 
with  such  an  enemy  {who  have  heretofore  been  the 
sole  aggressors,  and  who  burglariously  began  the  war 
merely  because  their  evil  course  was  checked)  by  the 
strictest  and  most  scrupulous  observance  of  every 
technicality  of  law,  while  the  same  traitorous  enemy, 
in  practising  such  a  mode  of  warfare,  Bcruples  not  to 
violate  every  constitutional  and  humane  law  to  effec- 
tuate the  ruin  of  the  benign  government  which  has 
ever  acted  the  part  of  a  careful  paternal  protector  on 
every  side  of  their  vast  domain  ?  And  by  the  care- 
ful guardianship  of  a  certain  sacred  "institution,"  on 
the  touch  not  and  perhaps  taste  not  policy,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  send  forth  our  young  men  in  still  greater 
myriads  to  bring  these  remorseless  rebels  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  laws,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  using 
this  same  "sacred  institution"  to  subserve  their  base 
purposes  to  overcome  us? 

If,  then,  the  present  slave  confiscation  act  is  practi- 
cally a  nonentity,  and  slavery  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  our  armies  in  extinguishing  this  causeless  rebel- 
lion, and  of  the  final  preservation  of  this  Republic, 
by  which  as  one  nation  we  have  prospered  beyond  all 
others,  is  not  the  Fre'mont  policy,  both  in  a  military 
and  political  point  of  view,  of  the  confiscation  of  all 
slaves  of  all  rebels,  the  least  that  should  be  adopted ; 
and  if  there  should  be  such  a  "  misfortune  "  as  the 
inclusion  of  the  slaves  of  tried  and  proved  loyal  men, 
that  they  should  he  paid  for?  The  burden  of  proof 
certainly  rests  far  easier  on  the  loyal  master  than  for 
our  side  to  prove  the  ownership  and  to  trace  out  the 
specific  acta  of  rebellious  labor  of  individual  slaves. 
Then  again,  in  a  civilized  and  humane  point  of  view, 
will  there  not  be  a  rather  better  phase?  for  as  the  acts 
of  Congress  now  stand,  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, rebel  masters  are  allowed  the  priority  to  hold 
property  in  human  beings  (not  actually  caught  in 
rebellious  labor)  over  and  above  that  of  "all  goods, 
chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  whether  coming 
from  or  going  into  the  disloyal  States,  and  whether 
belonging  to  rebellious  or  loyal  owners,  and  all  ships 
and  vessels  belonging  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  citi- 
zen or  inhabitant  of  any  of  said  States,  found  at  sea 
or  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as  the  same  will 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States."  In  accordance 
with  this  law,  vessels  in  whole  or  part  belonging  to 
the  seceded  States,  engaged  in  the  most  peaceful  and 
loyal  business,  as  for  instance,  the  bringing  coal  from 
Philadelphia  or  salt  from  Cadiz  to  our  Northern  ports, 
are  confiscated.  This  will  do  very  well  if  human 
chattels  are  placed  on  the  same  footing,  at  any  rate,  as 
far  as  relates  to  openly  confessed  and  plotting  rebels  ; 
for  to  make  slaves  exceptional  to  the  general  rule  is, 
in  a  mere  moral  point  of  view,  practically  making 
slaves  more  soulless  than  ships  or  cattle,  and  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view,  the  severe  lessons  of  Fort  Sumter, 
Vienna,  Big  Bethel,  Pensacola  and  Bull  Run,  (which 
were  surely  "  most  potent  arguments,")  remain  un- 
heeded and  profitless,  with  the  probability  to  he  fol- 
lowed, as  our  armies  march  into  the  intricate  South, 
by  still  severer  experiences  of  a  (similar  sort,  when 


encountering  the  ever  hidden  and  entrenched  mode  of 
warfare  of  the  rebels,  who  will  be  aided  as  with  ac- 
tive allies  by  at  least  a  half  million  of  the  four  mil- 
lions of  slaves,  without  any  essential  measures  of  pre- 
vention or  protest  on  our  part,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
apparently  with  the  most  complacent  encouragement 
and  consent.  Therefore  we  say  again,  EVERT  OBSTA- 
CLE should  be  cleared  away,  to  the  early  and  most 
complete  overthrow  of  a  most  unprovoked,  unscrupu- 
lous, unmerciful  rebellion  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of  man,  as  have  been 
fully  tested  nud  proved  by  their  enjoyment  for  a  pe- 
riod of  eighty  years,  and  to  the  envy  and  aspiration 
of  all  observant  nations. 

GENERAL  OBSERVER. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  WAS. 

Mr.  Editor: 

Questioning,  lately,  certain  persons  of  every  politi- 
cal complexion,  and  degree  of  intelligence,  whom 
I  chanced  to  meet  with,  as  to  what,  in  their  opinion, 
was  the  cause  and  meaning  of  the  present  war,  what 
its  probable  results  would  be,  &c,  I  received,  in  the 
way  of  reply,  every  conceivable  reason  running  up 
and  down  the  scale  of  sense  and  nonsense,  and  in  a 
manner 

"From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  scvore." 
Answering,  as  each  questioner  did,  from  his  own 
stand-point,  I  was  the  recipient  of  a  greater  variety 
of  opinion  than  I  could  conveniently  digest.  I  no- 
ticed, however,  they  all  possessed  in  common  this 
singular  trait — indeiiniteness;  indeed,  in  this  respect 
alone  was  there  any  similarity,  the  only  sense  in 
which  they  resembled  each  other.  Thinking  upon 
so  unusual  a  circumstance  with  regard  to  what,  as  in- 
dividuals, we  have  and  hold  such  decided  opinions, 
and,  as  we  fondly  trust,  such  well-established  views, 
the  mystery  seemed  all  the  deeper  and  darker  that 
none  were  able  to  determine,  with  any  measure  of 
success,  what  Government  really  purposes  to  do.  Can 
you,  my  dear  sir,  inform  me  whether  the  "  powers 
that  be"  have  been  acting  upon  any  settled  line  of 
policy — and,  if  so,  what  it  is  ? 

What  do  the  people  know  as  to  the  real  intentions 
of  the  administration  in  regard  to  this  war?  Do  the 
Cabinet  see  their  way,  as  to  the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  it?  Is  it  known,  by  anybody,  whether  they  have 
any  clearly  defined  plan  of  procedure,  commensurate 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  demands  of  the 
times  ?  What  does  government  mean  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  slavery  ?  Is  it  not  evident  they  intend  to 
disturb  it  as  little  as  possible — virtually  to  let  it  alone, 
if  the  people  will  permit  it  ? 

My  faith  in  the  future,  in  a  general  sense,  is  unlim- 
ited ;  in  another  and  a  special  sense,  it  rests  upon  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  man  in  the  present.  Hence,  I  do 
not  consider  the  cause  of  the  slave  so  hopeful  to-day 
as  some  of  your  correspondents,  nor  do  I  see  that 
cause  for  rejoicing  which  many  of  the  more  promi- 
nent friends  of  freedom  have  publicly  expressed.  I 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  somewhat  differently.  If 
our  soldiers  are  not  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  as  has 
been  semi-officially  announced,  and  if  it  is  fully  de- 
termined to  break  the  back  of  this  rebellion  before 
many  more  weeks  roll  away,  will  not  the  Union  be 
likely  to  remain  as  it  is,  or  rather  as  it  has  hereto- 
fore ?  Even  if  not  so,  the  way  will  be  again  open  for 
reconciliation  and  further  compromise — and  the  golden 
opportunity  of  settling,  or  hastening  the  settlement 
of  this  paramount  question  of  the  age,  the  only 
practical  subject  for  constant  consideration  by  our 
people,  will  be  again  indefinitely  postponed  ;  and 
again  will  our  hearts  be  made  sick  by  having  our 
hopes  again  deferred.  If  such  is  to  be  our  experience, 
after  so  favorable  a  combination  of  circumstances  as 
this  war  has  developed,  each  in  turn  tending  to  facili- 
tate affairs,  and  bring  events  to  a  most  desirable  crisis ; 
if,  after  the  very  object  of  all  our  toiling  is  within  our 
reach,  we  decline  to  put  forth  and  pluck  the  ripened 
fruit;  if,  when  the  blessed  boon  of  Freedom  seeks 
admittance  to  our  dwellings,  we  deliberately  refuse 
her  entrance;  when  the  greatest  of  national  blessings 
is  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  we  go  out  of  ou  rway  to  avoid 
accepting  it;  if,  when  the  path  to  Peace,  and  the 
right-of-way  to  Justice  is  open  to  us,  and  we  perverse- 
ly refuse  to  walk  therein;  if,  after  all  our  windings, 
wanderings,  journeyings,  we  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  Promised  Land,  and  yet  idolatrously  turn  aside  ; 
if  we  continue  to  insult  the  very  favors  of  Providence, 
as  it  were — trampling  upon  our  heaven-bestowed  prin- 
ciples— we  justly  deserve  to  become  a  warning  to  all 
other  nations,  and  God  himself  ought  never  to  forgive 
us ! 

While  the  cause  of  the  slave  will  necessarily  re- 
ceive a  mighty  impetus,  growing  out  of  our  pres- 
ent difficulties,  the  fruition  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom, I  fear,  will  be  delayed  till  another  rising  of  the 
tide. 

I  look  in  vain  for  any  vital  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  to  wage  this 
war  for  the  maintenance  of  a  principle ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  public  proclamations,  private  professions, 
and  only  rallying.cry,  has  been  merely — to  preserve 
the  Union  intact — and  everybody  knows  what  this 
means. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeling  is  daily  increasing,  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  army,  everywhere,  in  favor 
of  emancipation,  and  the  miraculous  conversion  of  well- 
known  zealous  Conservatives,  Democrats,  Hunkers, 
et  id  omne  genus,  in  New  England,  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States — together  with  the  official  instruction 
from  the  War  Department — I  fear  the  friends  of  free- 
dom, anti-slavery  men  everywhere,  are  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment.  I  cannot,  perhaps,  satisfactori- 
ly say  why — I  can  only  record  my  impressions  and 
convictions,  and  let  them  stand  as  a  warning.  May 
my  fears  prove  groundless  ! 
Boston,  Dec.  2,  1861.  G.  A.  B. 


WHAT  WILL  THE   END  BE  ? 

Mr.  Editor: 

When  the  country  was  startled  by  the  report  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  seven  months  ago,  with  the  sense 
of  indignation  came  also  a  secret  joy,  that  the  wan- 
ton and  unprovoked  attack  had  rendered  all  further 
compromise  impossible.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
North,  aroused  from  its  lethargy  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century's  growth,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
diabolical  schemes  of  the  slaveholding  conspirators, 
would  demand  of  its  leaders  to  strike  a  death-blow 
to  the  prime  cause  of  the  gigantic  rebellion :  but 
spring  lengthened  into  summer  without  any  decisive 
blow  being  struck.  Then  I  said,  When  Congress  as- 
sembles, it  will  lose  no  time  in  abolishing  slavery. 
But  Congress  met,  and  adjourned;  summer  passed, 
and  autumn,  came;  and  now  autumn  is  almost  gone, 
and  still  nothing  has  been  done  towards  closing  the 
war,  by  adopting  the  only  means  that  can  ever  end  it. 
Still  fugitives  are  sent  back,  despite  the  action  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  the  administration  seems  inclined  to  turn 
the  whole  grand  army  into  a  posse  for  catching  and 
returning  slaves.  So  far  the  public  action  has  retrograd- 
ed, instead  of  advancing.  Up  to  date, the  greatest  anxie- 
ty of  the  President  and  Cabinet  seems  to  have  been, 
how  to  preserve  slavery  intact ;  and  any  injury  which 
has  been  done  to  the  institution,  or  any  benefit  ex- 
tended to  individual  slaves,  has  been  done  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  administration,  or  at  least  without 
its  orders.  In  all  this  truckling  and  political  huck- 
stering there  would  be  no  gleam  of  hope,  were  it  not 
manifest  that  slowly,  hesitatingly  and  unwillingly 
the  administralion  was  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  ;  and  that  the  people  were  becoming  educated 
by  the  atrocious  spirit  of  slavery,  which  this  war  is 
rapidly  evolving.  But  there  is  hope  for  the  slave,and 
for  the  country,  in  the  growing  sentiment  of  anti-sla- 
very] throughout  the  North.  There  is  abundant  rea- 
son to  rejoice  when  such  men  as  Dickinson  and 
Cochrane  so  far  recognize  the  humanity  of  the  colored 
race  as  to  propose  to  arm  them.  And  yet  the  utter- 
ances of  such  men  are  but  straws  to  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows.  Thousand!  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men,  who  one  year  ago  had  decided  pro-slave ry  feel- 
ings, mummies  of  the  BcU-Evorett  parly,  and  hyenas 


of  the  Breckinridge  party,  men  who  cared  nothing 
about  slavery,  and  men  who  believed  it  to  be  a  "  di- 
vine institution,"  now  say,  "Let  slavery  perish!" 
"  Wipe  it  out !  "  The  masses  care  not  how  much 
Seward  longs  for  the  White  House,  or  what  principle 
of  humanity  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  they  love  their  country,  and 
mean  that  it  shall  be  saved.  They  hate  slavery  for 
(he  crimes  it  is  committing  against  the  country,  and 
mean  that  it  shall  die.  Wo  to  the  aspirant?  who  comes 
between  slavery  and  the  people  ;  he  will  be  ground  to 
powder.  An  aspiring  Cabinet  may  remove  those  who 
come  between  it  and  the  object  of  its  hopes  ;  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  in  history  that  men  have  been 
hurled  into  oblivion  by  the  very  means  by  which  they 
thought  to  raise  themselves  to  glory  and  power.  We 
know  that  the  popular  heart  beats  true  for  freedom 
by  the  shock  of  pain  and  indignation  that  ran  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  upon  the  modifica- 
tion of  Fremont's  proclamation,  and  his  subsequent 
removal.  It  matters  not  whether  he  had  expended 
money  lavishly  or  not,  or  that  he  has  chosen  some 
officers  that  the  administration  do  not  consider  suita- 
ble ;  the  popular  mind  associates  his  removal  with  the 
modification  of  his  proclamation,  and  the  deeds  he  did 
for  Freedom. 

Whether  the  Government  intends  it  or  not,  the  de- 
velopments of  the*  times  hasten  the  doom  of  the  de- 
mon, slavery  ;  and  the  inevitable  result  must  be  its 
entire  overthrow.  The  Christian  sentiments  of  the 
civilized  world  demand  it;  all  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity demand  it;  the  terrible  necessities  of  this  nation, 
rent  in  sunder,  demand  it;  and  the  people  are  rapidly 
coming  to  demand  it.  All  these  combined  forces 
cannot  be  withstood.  Such  an  end  will  be  glorious. 
Such  an  end  will  amply  repay  those  who  have 
striven  against  slavery  for  thirty  years  ;  and,  too,  it 
will  repay  those  who  are  fighting  against  it  now. 
When  the  foul  vampyre,  which,  for  seventy  years,  has 
been  drawing  the  life-blood  of  this  nation,  shall  be 
killed,  the  people  will  do  justice  to  those  who,  for 
thirty  years,  have  stood  on  the  watch-towers  and 
warned  them  of  their  danger;  then  they  will  admit 
that,  though  hating  the  blood-stained  Constitution, 
and  sternly  rebuking  every  villanous  administration, 
and  detesting  the  Government  in  all  its  relations  to 
the  colored  race,  the  Abolitionists  loved  the  country 
better  than  they  all.  M.  L.  WHITTEN. 

Etna,  (Me.)  Nov.  17,  1861. 


TEIBUTE   OP  EESPEOT. 

Worcester,  Dec.  7,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Temperance 
Society,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

Whereas,  by  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Providence, 
Francis  Jackson  of  Boston,  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
slave  and  the  oppressed,  one  of  Freedom's  noblest 
champions;  whose  door  was  ever  open  to  the  fleeing 
fugitive,  and  whose  purse  was  never  closed  upon  the 
poor,  has  been  removed  from  among  the  living  to  a 
rest  from  his  labors — to  his  rewards,  richer  than  man 
can  bestow;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  most  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  the  friends  of  humanity,  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, in  the  loss  of  one  of  their  most  devoted  advo- 
cates. 

Resolved,  That  for  his  untiring  devotions,  his  ready 
pen,  his  willing  voice,  his  fortune  and  his  life — all  of 
which  he  freely  gave  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-man — he  is  deserving  of  a  reward  so  great 
that  none  can  repay. 

Voted,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  also  to  the  Daily  Spy, 
(Worcester,)  for  publication. 

Per  order,  ISAAC  MASON,   President. 

A.  E.  Perry,  Sec'y. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  Monday  last — 

Mr.  Sumner  presented  several  petitions  from  citi- 
zens of  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  calling  on  Con- 
gress under  the  war  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  rebels. 

Mr.  Collamer  presented  several  petitions  of  the  same 
character. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  also  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  citizens  of  Wisconsin  of  the  same  character. 
All  the  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Sumner  presented  a  resolution,  that  all  memo- 
rials and  papers  on  the  files  of  the  Senate,  relating  to 
the  recognition  of  Liberia  and  Hayti,  be  taken  from 
the  files,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.     Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Clark  offered  a  resolution  requesting  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  District  to  inform  the  Senate  by  what  au- 
thority he  keeps  slaves  of  the  District  in  Jail  because 
they  are  refractory.     Agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  request- 
ed to  report  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves  that  have 
been  confined  in  the  Government  jail  in  Washington, 
during  the  last  one  and  a  half  years,  by  whom  claimed, 
whether  any  of  these  fugitives  have  been  returned  to 
their  claimants,  by  what  authority,  and  to  whom,  and 
also  specifying  what  number,  if  any,  have  been  re- 
turned— since  the  order  of  Secretary  Seward  in  refer- 
ence to  alleged  fugitives,  to  whom  and  by  whom  de- 
livered. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives- 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  introduced  the  following 
joint  resolution: — 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested 
to  revoke  the  first  section  of  the  general  order  dated 
Nov.  26th,  1861,  of  Major  General  Halleck,  command- 
ing the  Western  division  of  the  army. 

The  section  alluded  to  in  the  above  resolution  is  as 
follows: — "As  it  has  been  represented  that  informa- 
tion of  the  number  of  our  army  and  condition  of  our 
affairs  has  been  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by  means  of 
fugitive  slaves  who  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
lines,  therefore,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil,  no  such 
persons  shall  hereafter  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lines 
of  the  army,  and  any  now  within  them  shall  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom." 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table,  which  was  disagreed  to,  yeas  63,  nays  68. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  then  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Olin,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  House  ad- 
journ.    Lost  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Lansing,  of  New  York,  offered  a  substitute, 
characterizing  the  order  of  Gen.  Halleck  as  inhuman 
and  cruel,  and  respectfully  requests  the  President  to 
direct  Gen.  Halleck  to  recall  said  order,  and  cause 
him  (Halleck)  to  conform  to  the  practice  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  army. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  accepted  the  substitute,  and  the  subject 
was  postponed. 

A  bill  was  offered  repealing  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
authorizing  the  commitment  of  negroes  as  runaways, 
and  being  sold  to  pay  expenses,  &c,  and  to  punish  for 
such  practices. 

A  bill  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels,  and  liber- 
ating and  colonizing  their  slaves,  was  referred  to  the 
Military  Committee.  . 

A  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  trie  District  of  Columbia 
was  referred. 

The  traitor  John  C.  Breckinridge  has  been  expelled 
from  the  Senate— yeas  36,  nays  none. 

J^=-  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Penn.,  lfs  modified  his  reso- 
lution so  as  to  read  that  there  can  be  no  solid  and  per- 
manent Union  so  long  as  slavery  exists,  and  that  all 
slaves  be  proclaimed  free,  full  compensation  to  be 
made  to  loyal  masters. 


2^="  Gov.  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  reviewed  on  the 
24th  ult.  a  force  of  28,000  soldiers,  among  whom  were 
1400  fine  colored  men.  Just  think  of  a  Northern  Gov- 
ernor reviewing  a  regiment  of  colored  Unionists  I  It 
would  he  denounced  as  "abolitionism"  here.  It  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  rebels  to  employ  colored  men. 
Sambo  may  in  the  rebel  ranks  shoot  down  our  soldiers, 
but  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  shoot  down  theirs. 
There's  logic  for  you  !  This  is  pursuing  folly  for  the 
sake  of  being  foolish. — Salem  Observer. 

JJtjf3"  The  Richmond  Enquirer  contains  an  advertise- 
ment for  three  hundred  negro  men— slaves  or  freemen 
— to  he  employed  in  the  construction  of  military  roads 
for  the  use  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Twenty  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  one  ration  per  day,  are  offered  to 
each  man. 

S^r="  Thirty-one  "contrabands"  have  arrived  in 
Washington.  Many  of  them  were  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  were  brought  over  from  Matbias  Point  by 
Col.  Graham  during  his  recent  reconnoissance.  The 
men  among  them  were  employed  as  laborers.  These 
slaves  had  been  deserted  by  their  masters,  and  were 
in  a  destitute  condition  when  discovered  by  our  troops. 

ECIT"  John  Tyler's  house,  near  Hampton,  Va.,  which 
is   large  and    well    built,    now    comfortably    shelters  a 

large  number  of  contraband  negroes.    That  house  was 

never  put  to  such  good  uses  before. 


EXCITEMENT  IN  ROCKPORT,  MASS. 

A  correspondent  (says  the  Boston  Herald)  writing 
from  Rockport,  informs  us  that  on  Sunday  evening 
last,  the  notorious  Parker  Pilisbury  was  allowed  the 
use  of  the  Church  to  deliver  a  lecture  therein,  although 
the  permission  was  objectionable  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  congregation.  The  excitement  attending  the  de- 
livery of  the  lecture  is  described  by  our  correspondent, 
as  follows : — 

"  The  speaker  began  his  remarks  in  the  usual  style. 
He  had  said  hut  little,  however,  and  was  finishing  an 
appeal  to  '  fathers  and  brothers  on  the  Potomac's  shore, 
exposed  to  the  shot  and  bombs  of  the  enemy,'  when 
a  Jim-ball  was  thrown  directly  through  the  window, 
breaking  the  glass  in  its  passage,  and  falling  into  a  pew  ; 
and  though  at  first  it  caused  some  alarm,  under  the 
southing  influence  of  the  speaker,  it  soon  subsided. 
Soon  after  a  peculiar  'fiz'  was  heard,  and  a  light 
wreath  of  smoke  began  to  ascend,  when  some  one  ex- 
claimed, '  A  bomb  ! '  Instantly  a  stampede  took  place, 
women,  men  and  boys  struggling  to  gain  the  doors, 
ami  a  scene  of  the  wildest  terror  was  enacted.  One 
person  jumped  on  to  the  offensive  article,  crowding  it 
together,  when  a  small  quantity  of  powder  exploded, 
filling  the  church  with  smoke  and  a  very  peculiar  odor, 
not  to  be  described.* 

This,  of  course,  did  not  do  much  towards  making 
things  agreeable,  but  as  the  audience  was  not  over- 
delicale,  they  managed  to  hear  him  out.  Some  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  church  in  the  shape  of  pew  doors 
unhinged,  &c,  but  nothing  of  much  account.  A  kero- 
sene lamp  was  broken,  doing  some  damage,  which, 
with  bruises  and  contusions,  made  up  the  list  of  dam- 
ages. The  audience  was  small,  or  the  rush  would 
have  been  attended  with  serious  results.  The  affair  is 
very  unfortunate  for  this  Society,  as  it  has  disaffected 
a  large  number  of  parishioners,  some  of  whom  com- 
menced on  Monday  morning  to  strip  their  pews  of 
cushions  and  books.  There  was  probably  no  riot  in- 
tended, but  all  through  the  day  an  uneasy  feeling  pre- 
vailed, which  showed  that  there  needed  but  a  slight 
provocation  to  bring  one  on." 

ft^5-  The  Anti-Slavery  cause  and  its  advocates  have 
had,  from  the  beginning  till  now,  naturally  and  in- 
stinctively arrayed  against  them  the  low,  abandoned, 
lawless  and  cowardly — to  their  praise  and  credit.  The 
time  is  coming  when  "the  notorious  Parker  Pills- 
bury"  will  be  remembered  with  honor,  and  classed 
among  the  truest  of  patriots  and  best  of  citizens. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  PENALTY. 

It  must  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  in  every  truly  Chris- 
tian heart  that  we  have  now  a  government  under 
which  this  vile  traffic  is  meeting  a  check,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  beginning  to  taste  its  due  penalties.  A 
trial  of  Capt.  Gordon,  of  the  slaver  Erie,  has  been 
sometime  pending  in  New  York.  It  has  resulted  in 
his  conviction,  and  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  he  is  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

Judge  Nelson  made  a  very  impressive  address  in  an- 
nouncing the  verdict.  After  recounting  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage,  and  picturing  the  crimes  flowing 
from  the  traffic,  he  thus  concludes  the  sentence : — 

"As  you  are  soon  to  pass  into  the  presence  of  that 
God  of  the  black  man  as  well  as  the  white  man  who  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  do  not  Indulge  for  a  moment 
the  thought  that  He  hears  with  indifference  the  cry  of 
the  humblest  of  his  children.  Do  not  imagine  that 
because  others  shared  in  the  guilt  of  this  enterprise, 
yours  is  thereby  diminished;  but  remember  the  awful 
admonition  of  your  Bible — 'Though  hand  join  in  hand, 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.'  Turn  your 
thoughts  toward  Him  who  alone  can  pardon,  and  who 
is  not  deaf  to  the  supplications  of  those  who  seek  His 
mercy.  It  remains  only  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
which  the  law  affixes  to  your  crime,  which  is,  that  you 
be  taken  back  to  the  City  Prison,  whence  you  were 
brought,  and  remain  there  until  Friday,  the  seventh 
day  of  February  next,  and  then  and  there,  the  place 
of  execution,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  that  day, 
you  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul." 

Another  case  has  been  before  the  court  in  this  State. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  P.  Skinner,  has  been 
for  some  time  past  working  in  this  business  in  New 
Bedford,  either  on  his  own  hook,  or  playing  into  the 
hands  of  one  Oaksmith,  of  New  York.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  his  career  is  stopped  at  last.  -Having 
been  convicted  of  fitting  out  the  "Margaret  Scott,"  of 
which  he  was  owner,  as  a  slaver,  he  was  brought  up 
on  Friday  before  Judge  Clifford,  of  the  U.  S.  Court, 
for  sentence.  A  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment  was 
argued  and  overruled,  and  sentence  of  §1000  fine,  and 
five  years  imprisonment  in  Taunton  jail,  was  imposed. 
— Christian  Register. 


LETTER  TO    GENERAL  M'CLELLAN  FROM 
WILLIAM  H.   SEWARD. 

No  More  Slave- Catching  for  Rebels — Confiscation  Practi- 
cally Illustrated — Negro-llunlers  to  be  Punished. 

The  following  order  has  been  issued  from  the  State 
Department: — 

Department  of  State,  ) 

Washington,  Dec.  4,  1861.  J 

)  Major-General  George  B.  Mr.Clellan,   Washington: 

General:  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  subject:  Persons 
claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  actually  employed  in 
hostile  service  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  frequently  escape  from  the  lines  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  and  are  received  within  the  lines  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  This  Department  understands  that 
such  persons,  afterward  coining  into  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, are  liable  to  be  arrested  by  the  City  Police, 
upon  the  presumption  arising  from  color,  that  they  are 
fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  by  the  fourth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  6,  1861,  en- 
titled an  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes,  such  hostile  employment  is  made  a 
full  and  sufficient  answer  to  any  further  claim  to  ser- 
vice or  labor.  Persons  thus  employed  and  escaping 
are  received  into  the  military  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  arrest  as  fugitives  from  labor  or  ser- 
vice should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  military 
arrest  of  the  parties  making  the  seizure. 

Copies  of  this  communication  will  be  sent  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washington,  and  to  the  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  any  collision  between 
the  military  and  civil  authorities  may  be  avoided. 
I  am,  General,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


Rebel  Hatred.     The  following  letter  from  a  cele- 
brated Kentucky  character  exhibits  the  fiendish  hatred 


of  a 


■ebel  :- 


Abington,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  1861.  My  Dear  Wife  — 
I  have  left  you  and  our  children  in  the  land  of  the 
despot;  but  God  grant  that  I  may  soon  be  able  to 
make  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky  feel  the  edge  of 
my  knife.  From  this  day  I  hold  every  Union  traitor 
as  my  enemy,  and  from  him  I  scorn  to  receive  quar- 
ter, and  to  him  I  will  never  grant  my  soul  in  death  ; 
for  they  are  cowards  and  villains  enough.  Brother 
Henry  and  I  arrived  here  without  hindrance.  I  have 
had  chills  all  the  way,  but  I  hope  to  live  to  kill  forty 
Yankees  for  every  chill  that  I  ever  had.  I  learn  that 
Hardee  is  still  in  the  Arkansas  lines  inactive,  and  if  it 
proves  to  be  true,  I  will  tender  my  resignation  and  go 
immediately  to  Kentucky.  I  hope  that  I  will  do  my 
duty  as  a  rebel  and  a  freeman.  Since  I  saw  the  Union 
men  of  Kentucky  I  intend  to  begin  the  work  of  mur- 
der in  earnest,  and  if  ever  I  spare  one  of  them,  may 
hell  be  my  portion.  I  want  to  see  Union  blood  flow 
deep  enough  for  my  horse  to  swim  in. 

Your  husband,  James  Blackburn." 


Anti-Slavkky  Meeting  in  Lenox,  Ohio.  The 
adjourned  meeting  on  Friday  last  was  well  attended, 
and  a  very  interesting  discussion  was  had  upon  the 
form  of  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
question  at  issue  was,  whether  a  compensation  should 
be  proposed  for  emancipated  slaves,  or  that  uncondi- 
tional emancipation  be  asked  for.  After  a  very  full 
and  earnest  discussion,  the  following  form  of  petition 
was  decided  upon,  and  adopted  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  meeting  : — 

PETITION. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Ashtabula  county, 
State  of  Ohio, 

Believing  that  slavery  is  the  original  and  real  cause 
of  the  present  rebellion,  and  that  the  country  can  have 
no  reliable  peace  so  long  as  slavery  exists,  respectfully 
petition  your  honorable  body  immediately  to  insti- 
tute measures  for  the  speedy  termination  of  slavery 
throughout  the  country. 

And  whereas,  the  whole  colored  population  are  to 
become  sharers  with  us  in  the  liberties  ami  rights  for 
which  we  are  contending,  we  ask  yon  to  have  able- 
bodied  colored  men  received  as  volimleers  lo  aid  us  in 
arms,  in  crushing  this  wicked  rebellion  and  restoring 
peace  to  our  laud. 


_W^  Col.  Turchin,  of  the  19th  Illinois,  at  Eltzabeth- 
town,  Ky.,  is  in  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of 
h!s  own  regiment,  the  18th  Ohio,  and  the  nVlfi  Indiana. 
A  member  of  the  37th,  writing  of  their  march  through 
Eli/ahethtown,  says: — 

A  venerable  daughter  of  Ham  was  so  enchanted 
with  the  music  and  the  appearance  of  the  troops  that, 
pacing  up  and  down,  she  cleared  a  space  of  about  ten 
fret,  by  swinging  her  anus,  shouting,  'Dareomssde 
Unionists  1  Brass  de  Lord  for  do  Unionists  I  I  jea 
knows  de  linimiisis  'b  gwine  t<>  gain  de  day  !  Glory 
todeLordV  Everybody  laughed,  but  I  said  within 
myself,  '  Dinah,  you're  a  twilling  on  facts.'  " 


Tm:  R|.;.ji:oti;i>  Stum:,  oh  Inki.'ukkO'I'Ion  vs.  Re- 
si  rhk(  TIOH  in  Ambhica,  by  a  native  of  Virginia, 
(Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  IJoston  ;  James  Miller,  New 
York,)  is  the  title  of  a  very  able  and  trenchant  pam- 
phlet—perhaps  the  best,  on  the  whole,  which  the  war 
has  brought  forth— advocating  the  overthrow  of  sla- 
very as  the  only  legitimate  or  possible  mode  of  end- 
ing the  present  cruel  and  sanguinary  war.  Its  chap- 
tors  have  piquant  headings.  It:  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  classical  references,  bits  of  history,  anecdotes  of 
biography,  Scripture  allusions,  gems  from  all  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  keeps  the  morale  of  the  question  clear  of 
cotton-bags,  money-tills,  and  caucuses.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  writer  will  seem  to  be  extreme,  to  many  ; 
hut  time  and  reverses,  and  the  grand  march  of  thought, 
are  effecting  numerous  and  rapid  conversions;  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  great  American 
people  will  tolerate  no  more  delay  or  faltering,  but 
ill  demand  that  a  death-blow,  full  and  final,  shall  he 
struck,  not  only  at  this  rebellion,  hut  at  all  future 
possible  rebellions,  by  prostrating  to  the  earth  that 
pestilent  tree  from  which  this  poison  of  treason  has 
been  distilled.  The  pamphlet  will  everywhere  be 
read  with  eager  interest,  as  coming  from  a  son  of  the 
"  Old  Dominion."— N.  Y.  Christian  Inquirer. 


Fremont's  Body-Guard.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  School  Presbyterian  writes  respecting  the  Body- 
Guard  of  Fremont,  who  routeil  the  rebels  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  as  follows  : — 

"  This  corps  is  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  land  ;  and 
it  contains  young  men  from  nearly  all  the  Northern 
States,  East  and  West.  Seven  of  them  are  from  Vir- 
ginia; and  almost  a  whole  company  of  them  came 
from  Kentucky.  I  have  been  with  them  daily  for 
about  three  months  past,  and  a  more  orderly,  sober 
and  excellent  set  of  young  men  I  have  seldom  seen. 
Many  of  them  are  members  of  Christian  churches, 
and  sprung  from  choice  families.  A  great  portion  of 
them  are  well  educated,  cultivated  and  promising 
young  men.  They  have  spent  days  and  nights,  the 
past  three  months,  in  fatiguing  drills  on  foot  and  horse- 
back. And  their  late  glorious  success  is  only  the  fair 
meed  of  merit  in  themselves  and  their  accomplished 


Henry  Winter  Davis  on  the  War.  This  gen- 
tleman gave  a  lecture,  in  Brooklyn,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last,  when  he  ventilated  his  views  on  the  war.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  alluded,  in  sneering  tones, 
to  the  deeds  of  manumission  signed  by  John  C.  Fre- 
mont. This  was  greeted  with  applause,  hisses,  and  a 
few  cries  of  "  Shame."  Then  a  voice  in  the  audience 
called  out  for  "  Three  cheers  for  John  C.  Fremont," 
which  were  given  with  a  heartiness  which  apparently 
somewhat  surprised  Mr.  Davis.  He  believed  that  am- 
ple power  had  been  given  Government  to  deal  with 
the  rebellion  in  any  emergency  that  had  or  might  arise, 
without  transcending  the  Constitution. 


Served  'Em  Right.  We  refer  to  the  two  deputy 
marshals  and  one  slave  hunter,  who  caught  a  colored 
man  near  Delaware  City,  Kansas,  on  the  9th  ult.,  and 
attempted  to  return  him  to  his  rebel  owner  in  Platte 
county,  Missouri.  Having  secured  their  prey,  the  trio 
crossed  the  river,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the  Mis- 
souri shore  when  they  were  set  upon  by  a  party  of 
led  Secessionists,  who  exclaimed  —  "Shoot  the 
■d  Jayhawkers  1 "  Tableau  :  A  volley  fired  by  the 
Missourians  ;  slave  catcher  receives  a  charge  of  buck- 
shot in  his  breast  and  face  ;  deputy  marshals  run  away, 
and  are  pursued  by  Missourians,  whose  horses  unfor- 
tunately get  mired  in  a  quick-sand;  colored  party 
breaks  for  the  river,  and  swims  across.  "Shoot  the 
d — d  Jayhawkers  1 " — Chicago  Tribune. 


Emancipation  League.  A  society  has  just  been 
established  in  this  city  under  this  title,  the  object  of 
which  is  declared  to  be  in  the  Constitution,  "  to  urge 
upon  the  people  and  the  government  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  as  a  measure  of  justice  and  as  a  military 
necessity;  it  being  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  least 
bloody  path  to  permanent  peace,  and  the  only  way  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  nation."  The  funds  of 
the  League  are  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
an  Executive  Board,  "  for  the  promotion  of  this  object 
by  publications,  lectures,  circulars,  petitions  to  Con- 
gress, and  other  such  means  as  they  may  deem  proper 
and  useful."  The  officers  will  be  chosen  as  soon  as  a 
reasonable  number  of  names  are  signed  to  the  constitu- 
tion. A  similar  society  has  lately  been  organized  in 
New  York,  and  the  movement,  unless  frustrated  by 
events,  seems  likely  to  attain  considerable  importance. 
— Boston  Ti'avellei: 


8^f=  There  are  two  remarkable  instances  of  the 
character  of  our  Northern  troops  that  are  worth  no- 
ticing, which  have  recently  come  under  observation, 
in  regard  to  the  troops  sent  South  with  the  great  ex- 
pedition. This  first  is  the  fact  that  there  were  sent  to 
New  York  from  Port  Royal  15,000  letters,  being,  on 
an  average,  one  letter  to  each  soldier.  We  venture  to 
say  that  in  no  army  of  the  world  is  there  such  a  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  social  and  intellectual  refine- 
ment, as  in  the  hosts  of  freedom  gathered  from  the 
Northern  States.  The  other  fact,  as  creditable  to 
their  hearts  as  the  former  is  to  their  heads,  is  that  they 
have  already  been  paid  §300,000,  and  have  sent  home 
to  their  wives  and  children  more  than  two-thirda  of 
this  sum.  With  such  men,  intelligent  and  loving, 
never  forgetting  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  their 
homes  in  the  Northern  States,  who  can  doubt  of  the 
final  issue  of  the  great  question  now  in  process  of 
solution  ? — N.  Y.   Tribune. 

Western  Virginia.  The  Convention  of  Western 
Virginia  has  taken  steps  toward  making  that  a  free 
State.  On  the  day  the  Convention  met,  the  Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer  said : — 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  be  connected  any  longer  with 
the  miserable  one-idea  negro  policy  that  has  cursed  us 
all  the  days  of  our  lives  thus  tar.  That  policy  is  al- 
ways arrogant,  selfish  and  absorbing.  It  hangs  upon 
the  steps  of  progress,  and  hobbles  both  its  feet.  We 
have  had  enough  of  it.  .We  have  had  a  sore  experi- 
ence. Let  us  not  repeat  the  folly.  Let  us  have  a 
natural  State."   ' 

^=  The  Wilmington  (Del.)  State  Journal ,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  movement  in  Maryland  to  abolish  slave- 
ry, adds : — 

"  People  of  Delaware,  how  much  longer  will  yon  be 
content  to  linger  in  the  deadly  shadow  which  slavery 
throws  athwart  your  path  to  greatness  and  prosperity  '? 
How  much  longer  will  you  permit  the  barbarous  relic 
to  hang  like  a  millstone  around  your  necks  to  drag  you 
down  to  shame  and  reproach,  when  a  single  blow 
would  hurl  it  from  your  presence,  and  raise  our  noble 
liltle  State  up  to  an  equality  of  power  and  influence 
with  her  free  sisters  of  the  North  ?" 


$^=  A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

writing  from  Fort  Monroe,  says  : — 

"  Several  hundred  contrabands  were  to-day  sup- 
plied with  winter  quarters  near  the  Fortress.  An  im- 
mense frame  building  was  erected,  and  the  interior 
partitioned  off  in  the  manner  of  a  steamboat  cabin, 
with  rough  white  pine  berths.  Ebony  and  chocolate- 
colored  men  and  women  took  possession  of  these 
amidst  a  most  terrible  clatter.  Each  man  shouldered 
his  bed  of  straw  husks,  and  marched  through  the  door 
with  the  air  of  a  hero,  no  doubt  thanking  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  been  so  careful  in  providing  accom- 
modations. 

Upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  contrabands  are  loca- 
ted in  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton.  They  receive 
rations  from  the  Government,  and  do  work  in  return. 
They  are  as  happy,  careless  and  easy  as  though  all 
their  life  accustomed  to  the  scenes  of  the  present  day. 
The  houses  which  they  occupy  are  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, and  the  health  of  the  inmates  is  said  not  to  be 
all  that  could  be  desired." 


£^="  The  annual  report  of  the  Phillips  School,  Bos- 
ton, mentions  a  bequest  from  the  late  Charles  F. 
Hovey,  of  a  complete  set  of  the  Kncyclopatdia  Brit- 
tauica  to  the  library  of  said  School. 

S^*  The  Charleston  Mercury  says  Gen.  Ripley  has 
ordered  every  pound  of  cotton'  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  to  be  burned. 

J^=  S.  P.  Sewell,  a  Yankee  school  teacher  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  arrested  by  the  committee 
of  safety  as  a  person  inimical  to  the  South. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  in  Coventry,  (R.  I.)  Nov.  10th,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  Caled  Kilton,  in  the  81st  year  of  bis  ago.  Bo 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement — was  a,  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  which  organized  tho  Rhode  Island 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  February,  l&iti,  and  was  one  of  the 
directors.  Ho  was  one  of  the  fifteen  subscribers  to  the  Lib- 
erator in  his  vicinity  about  that  time,  and  at  his  death  was 
one  of  tho  three  that  continued  their  subscriptions  through 
tho  storm  of  1840,  and  subsequent  political  and  eoolesiasti* 
eid  trials.  His  faith  was  never  shaken  in  toe  righteous- 
nesa  of  Khs  cause,  nor  in  the  fidelity  by  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Many  of  the  Anti-Slavery  agents  and  lecturer* 
will  long  remember  tho  Kiltnn  family,  which  Consisted,  a 
few  years  ago,  of  the  deceased  and  Ids  six  maiden  sisters, 
nil  Abolitionists  of  tho  right  stamp.  They  hnve  been 
dropping  away,  one  after  tho  other,  nearly  in  tho  order  of 
their  ages,  until  tho  two  younger  aro  all  that,  remain. 


P.  C. 


J"  MERCY  B.JACKSON,  M.  1>.,  has  removed  to 
695  Washington  Street,  tid  door  North  of  Warren.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  Diseases  of  Women  nod  Children. 

Rtftrmeea.— Ettt&BrClark,  M,  D, ;  David  Thayer,  M,  1>. 

Ofnco  hours  from  2  to  4,  1'.  M. 


TUB    TWENTY     EIGHTH 

NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The  time  for  the  Annual  SUBSCRIPTION  Anm  vi.n- 
saiiv  again  draws  nigh,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure,  as  the  means  of  meeting  familiar,  friendly 
faccB,  and  listening  to  earnest  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Some  say  that  other  agencies  aro 
now  in  such  active  operation,  that  "the  old  Abolition- 
ists," as  they  are  called,  can  well  afford  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  while  others  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion.  We  cannot  view  the  subject  in  this  light. 
Our  mission  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Through  many  and  strange  changes,  we  have 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced  toward  its  fulfilment; 
but  there  are  many  indications  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  in  a  state  to  he  safely  left  to  other  hands.  We 
have  been,  and  we  must  still  be,  a  fire  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  of  public  opinion.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  the  fire  was  kindled  with  generous  zeal, 
and  year  after  year  it  has  been  fed  with  untiring  in- 
dustry and  patience.  Not  all  the  cold  water  that  poli- 
ticians, merchants,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  could 
throw  upon  it  has  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  flame,  or 
even  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  moral  ther- 
mometer can  never  again  fall  to  the  old  freezing  point. 
In  view  of  this,  we  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  But 
who  that  observes  passing  events,  and  reflects  upon 
their  indications,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fire  is  no  longer  needed  1 

It  is  true  that  blood  and  treasure  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  put  down  a  most  wicked  and  sanguinary  re- 
bellion, the  proclaimed  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  SLAVERY.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  manifests,  in  every  possible  way,  a 
vigilant  carefulness  to  protect  the  claims  of  Slavery, 
and  politicians  are  continually  announcing  that  the 
war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  war. 
There  are  now  very  few  slaveholders  who  condescend 
to  profess  allegiance  to  the  government ;  yet,  small  aa 
is  the  remnant  of  that  powerful  and  unprincipled  oli- 
garchy, they  still  appear  to  govern  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  The  honest  expression  of  THE  PEOPLE'S 
wishes  is  required  to  be  suppressed,  lest  the  utterance 
should  prove  offensive  to  this  arrogant  minority,  so 
long  accustomed  to  rule  the  majority.  The  people  are 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  their  country.  If  the 
polar  star  of  a  great  idea  were  presented  to  them,  they 
would  follow  it  with  eager  courage  through  suffering 
and  death.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  politicians 
to  create  a  fog  so  dense  that  neither  star  nor  sunlight 
shall  glimmer  through  it  to  guide  the  millions,  who 
are  longing  to  be  led  in  the  right  direction. 

Is  this  a  time  to  let  the  sacred  fire  smoulder  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  ?  On  the  contrary,  therejias  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  watcfiTr 
with  vigilance,  and  feed  it  with  untiring  activity. 

We,  Abolitionists,  still  have  unwavering  faith  that 
"a  straight  line  is  always  the  shortest,  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  mathematics."  Politicians  are  always  in 
heed  of  being  convinced  of  this  obvious  truth;  and 
they  are  peculiarly  in  need  of  it  now.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  to  work  for  the  good  old  cause  in  every  way 
that  is  consistent  with  our  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. Let  us  meet  together,  that  our  hearts  may  he 
cheered  and  our  hands  strengthened  for  whatsoever 
work  the  God  of  the  oppressed  may  call  upon  us  to  do. 
All  those  who  have  faith  in  the  principles  of  ree 
dom,  all  who  believe  that  the  effect  of  righteousness 
would  be  peace  and  security  for  our  unhappy  country, 
are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  meet  us  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  in  Boston,  in  January  next. 
[Particulars  hereafter.] 

Contributions,  and  expressions  of  sympathy,  from 
friends  at  home  or  abroad,  in  person  or  by  letter,  will 
be  most  thankfully  received;  for  we  have  great  need 
of  both  at  this  most  momentous  and  trying  crisis. 


L.  Maria  Child, 
Mary  May, 
Louisa  Loring, 
Henrietta  Sargent, 
Sarah  Russell  May, 
Helen  Eliza  Garrison, 
Anna  Shaw  Greene, 
Sarah  Blake  Shaw, 
Caroline  C  Thayer, 
Abby  Kelley  Foster, 
Lydia  D.  Parker, 
Augusta  G.  King, 
Mattie  Griffith, 
Mary  Jackson, 
Evelina  A.  Smith- 


Mary  Willey, 
Ann  Rebecca  Bramhall, 
Sarah  P.  Remond, 
Mary  I7    "learns, 
Sarah  J.  Now&,*^jC 
Elizabeth  VonArnhn, 
Anne  Langdon  Alger, 
Eliza  Apthorp, 
Sarah  Cowing, 
Sarah  H.  Southwick, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sargent, 
Sarah  C.  Atkinson, 
Abby  Francis, 
Mary  Jane  Parlcmu.;, 
Georgina  Otis, 


Caroline  M.  Severance,   Abby  H.  Stephenson, 
Elizabeth  Gay,  Abby  F.  Manley, 

Katharine  Earle  Farnum. 


lEf"  A.  T.  F03S,  an  Agent  of  the  American  Anti-Slave- 
ry Society,  will  speak  in 

Orland,  Maine,  Friday,      Dee.  13. 

"  Sunday,         "     15. 


Ellsworth, 


lEF"  AARON  M.  POWELL,    an  Agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society,  will  speak  at 


Greenfield,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Ellenville,  "  " 

Homowack,         "  " 

Milton,  " 

Poughkecpsie,  " 


Friday,     Dee.  13. 

Sunday,     "  15. 

Monday,    "  16. 

Friday,      •'  20. 

Sunday,     "  22. 


JtF-  NOTICE.— The  Essex  Co.  Anti-Slavery  Society  will 
hold  its  quarterly  meeting  in  the  Silsbee  Street  Chapel, 
Lynn,  on  next  Sunday  afternoon  end  evening,  (Dec.  15th,) 
commencing  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  half-past 
6  o'clock  in  tho  evening. 

Wm.  Llovo  Garrison,  Parker  Pillsbcrt,  C.  L.  Rb- 
monp  and  others  arc  expected  to  take  part  in  the  meeting. 
Let  there  be  a  cheering  attendance. 

C.  LENOX  REMOND,  President. 

LYDIA  M.  Texny,  Sec'y. 


S-  SOITTO  DANVERS  AND  DAN  VERS.— Parker 
Pillsiiurv  and  Charles  L.  Remond  will  address  meetings 
in  South  Danvers,  ou  Monday  evening  next,  16th  inst.,  at 
the  Town  Hall  ;  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  18th  inst., 
at  tho  Town  Hall  in  Danvers.  Subject:  Tho  War— Its 
Myterios,  and  their  Interpretations. 

Meetings  to  commence  at  7  o'clock. 


|^-  WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON  will  address  the  citizens 
of  Mii.foro,  (Mass.)  in  tho  Town  Hall,  on  Slavery  and 
tho  War,  on  Friday  evening,  Deo.  13th. 


EE^-REV.  DR.  GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER,  of  New  York, 

will  preaoh  at  Tremont  Temple,  next  Sunday  evening,  at. 
half-past  7  o'clock.  Subject  :  "'  Shall  Slavery  or  tho  Coun- 
try be  destroyed?" 


W  EMANCIPATION    LEAGUE.— Hon,    George    & 

lioorwta.T.  will  deliver  the  Inaugural  Address  before  the 
Emancipation  League,  in  Tremont  Temple,  on  MONDAY 
EVENING,  Deo.  16th,  upon  "Tho  Justice,  Expediency 
and  Necessity  of  Emancipation." 

The  doors  wiH  he  open  at  hiilf-past.  6  o'clock.  Tho  Ad- 
dress will  eomiHenoe  at  half-past  7  o'clock. 

The  public  aro  Invited  to  attend. 


PRIVATE    TUITION. 

IT  having  been  deemed  udnsnble  to  suse-eml,  temporari- 
ly, the   Hopediilo  Home  Sehmd  ;it  the  eNpiration  of  tlio 

present  term,  announcement  is  hereby  nude,  that  Mi*. 
A.  li.  Ilii  wooo,  one  of  the  I'riiieipuls,  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  a  few  Yomtn  Ladies  Into  her  family  (hr  Instruc- 
tion in  the   I-'n /!'■•''••   Hr.nuh,-?,   hWneh,   Ihau-in j  ..-. 

hi'/,  and  Marie.  The  term  will  oomawnee  oa  Ui;hni:siuy, 
Jan.  1,  1863,  and   continue  Firnt-N  WbO£8, 

For  piLi'tkmlare,  please  address 

ABBIK  R.  HAYWOOD. 

Hopednle,  Mttferd,  Mufc)  Hoc.  10,  LSfiL 

Diseases   of  Women  and  Children. 

TO  SYMINGTON  BKOWN,  M.  D.,  and 
Mns.  MA1JGARKT  B.  lilfOWX,     1 

HAYK  opened  to  offlco   at    271    WMhhuri  ■ 
Bo  bou,  and   »iii  devote  Bpooial  Rttenuoa  to    tho 
treatment  at  Un  above  eKmmo* 

Olliee  BOOK,  I'ioiii   111,   a.  m.,  to   1,   r    if, 

BoitOtt,  Oot,  i,  1861,  3m 
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THE     LIBEEATOE, 


DECEMBER  13. 


0  I  \  X  JT 


For  the  Liberator. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  FRANOIS    JACKSON. 

"Oh  !  thy  gentle  smile  of  greeting, 

Who  again  shall  ceo  7 
Who,  amidst  tho  solumu  meeting, 

Gaze  again  on  thee  'i 
Who,  when  peril  gathers  o'er  us, 

Wear  so  calm  a  brow  T 
Who,  with  evil  men  before  ua, 

So  serene  as  thou  ?  " 

Passing  away  are  the  loved  and  the  trusted, 

Passing  away  to  the  spirit-land  ; 
Earnest  and  faithful,  with  courage  unfaltering, 

How  cart  they  bo  spared  from  the  noble  bandT 
From  that  band  who,  'gainst  falsehood  and  wrong  contend- 
ing, 

In  tho  contest  for  freedom  have  Still  led  the  van, 
And  boldly  proclaimed,  while  tho  nation  derided, 

The  right  of  the  vassal  his  manhood  to  claim  : 

But,  alas  !  all  unheeded  the  voice  of  their  warning  ! 

Our  people  believed  not— they  loosed  not  tho  chains — 
Till  now  we  are  plunged  in  tho  red  eea  of  carnage, 

And  tho  demon  of  war  stalks  abroad  o'er  our  plains. 

And  now,  when  all  earnest  and  true  souls  are  needed, 
To  strive  'gainst  the  wrong,  and  the  right  to  defend, 

"We  shall   miss    thee,    our  brother,   so  bravo  and   true- 
hearted, 
Who  wast  ever  the  weak  ones'  defender  and  friend. 

We  shall  miss  thee  :  but  sadly,  more  sadly,  At  '11  mourn 
thee, 

Thy  brother,  the  bondman,  who,  fleeing  for  life, 
Ever  trusted  in  thee  as  a  faithful  protector, 

When  traitors  betrayed  him,  and  dauger  was  rife. 
And  when  in  that  land  where  the  Lion  of  England 

From  our  Eagle's  strong  talons  has  rescued  the  slave — 
Where  the  man-hunter,  baffled,  in  vain  seeks  his  victim, 

And  the  flag  of  Britannia  for  Freedom  doth  wave — 
They  shall  hear  the  sad  tidings,  the  tears  of  true  sorrow 

Will  fall  to  thy  memory,  thou  friend  of  their  race  ! 
And  ne'er  from  their  hearts,  while  the  life-pulse  is  beating, 

Will  time,  change,  or  distance,  thine  image  efface. 
Then,  farewell  to  theo,  brother  !  though  no  more  we  behold 
thee, 

Or  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side, 
Yet  we  feel  that  thy  spirit  even  now  may  be  with  us, 

Since  'twas  only  the  earth-form,  the  mortal,  that  died. 
November,  1861.  Carrie. 


For  the  Liberator. 

LINES, 

Written  2d  Dec,  1859,  on  the  Execution  of  John  Brown. 
^^-Oby-day  of  doom  !  oh,  day  of  fears! 
Oh,  day  of  wailing  and  of  tears  ! 
Day  when  th'  oppressor's  lawless  hand 
Shall  execute  his  dire  command  ; 
Day  when  justice — right — have  fled, 
And  Freedom,  wailing,  bows  her  head  ! 
Bay  when  the  ruthless  man  of  blood 
Triumphant  stands  amid  the  flood 
Of  prayers,  and  sighs,  and  stifled  groans, 
Uprising  in  a  thousand  tones, 
Which  love  and  sympathy  unite, 
To  recognize  the  common  right 
Which  God  hath  given  full  and  free — 
The  right  of  all  to  liberty  ! 
Oh,  day  of  gloom  !  oh,  day  of  wrath  ! 
Long  will  thy  shade  obscuro  the  path 
Of  that  tyrannic,  evil  power, 
Which  triumphs  now,  but  for  an  hour  ! 
Long  will  the  page  of  history  mourn 
Thy  solemn,  sad,  uublest  return  ! 
Long  will  tho  martyred  hero's  name 
Flash  on  the  eye  with  vivid  flame, 
And  light  a  fire  in  every  breast, 
Ever  to  blaze  till  it  find  rest 
In  freedom  for  tho  poor  oppressed  ! — 
And  strife,  and  woe,  and  wild  commotion.       - 
Fierce  billows  on  life's  stormy  ocean, 
''peace 
S*^^ strife  and  turmoil  cease  ! 
woo  ! 
When  widow's  tears,  and  orphans',  flow  ; 
Day  of  sorrow  and  of  dread, 
When  bleeding  hearts  mourn  for  the  dead  ; 
Day  of  wrath  and  day  of  fears  ; 
Day  worthy  of  a  nation's  tears  ; 
Day  of  strife,  and  day  of  gloom, 
We  leave  thee  to  thy  well-earned  doom  1 
Ellsworth,  Me.  S.  R.   D. 


For  the  Liberator. 

LINES  TO  B.   HnrcHOLUTE, 

In  answer  to  "  Is  there  Hope  ?  " 
Sweet  bard  !  there's  hope  for  liberty  ! 

Thy  own  great  heart  must  feel  it ; 
The  Muse,  so  dearly  lov'd  by  thee, 

Must  to  thy  soul  reveal  it. 

Poetic  souls  God's  prophets  are, 

Th'e  watchmen  on  the  tower  ; 
They  look  into  the  future  far — 

Discern  "  the  coming  hour."* 

The  blackness  of  Oppression's  night 
Is  past — there  comes  the  morning  : 

Behold  the  streaks  of  ruddy  light ! 
Fair  Freedom's  day  is  dawning  ! 

Then  strike  again  thy  tuneful  lyre. 

And  sing  in  lofty  numbers  ; 
Let  this  grand  truth  thy  soul  inspire — 
God's  justice  never  slumbers  ! 
■  G.  N.  Adams. 

*  "The  Coming  Hour,"  a  poem  by  Mr.  Hiochcliffe,  re- 
cited  at  an  Anti-Slavery  meeting  in  Heading.  Will  th< 
author  send  it  to  the  Liberator  ? 


From  the  Hew  York  Independent. 

TO  CHARLES  SUMNEE. 

We  thank  thee,  Sumner  !     Thou  hast  spoken  the  word 
God  gave  to  thy  safe  keeping  ;  thou  hast  set 
Life,  Death,  before  the  nation  ;  thou  hast  hurled 
Thy  single  pebble,  plucked  from  Truth's  pure  stream, 
Into  the  forehead  of  a  Giant  Wrong, 
And  he  doth  reel  and  tremble.     Men  may  doubt, 
But  the  keen  Sword  of  Right  shall  finish  well 
Thy  brave  beginning. 

Courage,  then,  truo  soul ! 
Not  vainly  hast  thou  spoken  ;  angels  heard, 
And  shook  from  their  glad  harps  a  gush  of  joy 
That  the  One  Word  was  uttered  in  men's  ears, 
The  "  Open  Sesame  "  by  which  alone 
True  Freedom  and  truo  Peace  might  enter  in, 
Making  earth  like  to  heaven. 

Then  bide  thy  time  ; — 
What  thon  hast  spoken  as  't  were  in  the  ear, 
Shall  be  proclaimed  on  housetops.     God  locks  up, 
In  his  safe  garner,  every  seed  of  Truth, 
Until  the  time  shall  come  to  cast  it  forth, 
Saying,  "Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill 
The  broad  earth  till  it  shouts  its  '  harvest-home.' " 
His  purposes  are  sure  ;  who  works  with  Him 
Need  fear  no  failure.     By  my  hopes  of  heaven, 
I'd  rather  speak  one  word  for  Truth  and  Right, 
That  God  shall  hear  and  treasure  up  for  use 
In  working  out  his  purposes  of  good, 
Than  clutch  the  title-deed  that  should  insure 
A  kingdom  to  my  keeping  ! — so,  in  faith, 
I  speak  my  simplo  word,  and,  fearing  not, 
Commit  it  to  His  hands,  whom  1  do  serve. 
And  thus  it  is,  0  friend,  that  I  have  dared 
To  send  theo  greeting  and  this  word  of  cheer. 
God  bless  thee,  Sumner  !  and  all  souls  like  thine, 
Working  serene  and  patient  in  His  enuso  ; 
God  give  theo  of  the  fruit  of  thine  own  hands, 
And  let  thine  own  works  praise  theo  in  the  galea 
Of  tho  now  city,  whoso  foundation-stones 
Thy  hands  aro  laying,  though  men  see  it  not, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  Caroline  A.  Mason. 


OS  SLAVE  HOTTIN9. 


General  Hunter  dclivi 


up  runaway  nigs, 


But  confiscates  a  eow,  mule,  or  grunter  : 
He  hod  better  bo  cautious  in  running  such  rigs, 
Or  ho  '11  soon  get  tho  name  of — "  /Stave  Hunter  ! 


KEPENTAHOE  ALONE  CAN  SAVE  US. 


Extracts  from  an  impressive  and  faithful  discourse 
preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  National  Fast  Day,  by  llev.  Samukj.  J. 
May,  from  the  following  texts; — 

Acts  I.  37. — Mon  and  brethren,  what  shall  wo  do  to  be 
saved?     Repent. 

Isaiah  LVI1I.  C. — Loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  let  tho  oppressed  go  free,  break  every 
yoke. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation,  now  the  spell  of 
peace  is  broken,  that  it  will  ever  be  permanently  re- 
stored between  the  slavchohling  and  non-slavehold- 
ing  communities  in  this  country,  until  this  root  of  bit- 
terness is  extirpated ;  this  fountain  of  discord  dried 
np;  this  cause  of  war  removed — slavery  abolished.  I 
dare  not  pray  or  wish  peace  should  be  restored  upon 
any  other  condition.  For,  if  it  were,  like  "  the  dog  to 
his  vomit,  or  the  sow  to  her  wallowing,"  we  should 
return  to  our  iniquity,  trampling  upon  the  dearest 
rights,  outraging  the  teiiderest  feelings  of  humanity. 
Then  would  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  South  rivet  still 
stronger  the  chains  upon  their  bondmen.  Then  would 
the  Northerners  bend  again,  and  perhaps  lower  still, 
in  compromises  with  the  slaveholders  ;  and  the  devoted 
friends  and  persistent  advocates  of  human  rights— of 
impartial  liberty — would  be  more  relentlessly  perse- 
cuted than  ever  at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  South. 
No !  no  I  Now  that  the  leading  slave  States,  not- 
withstanding the  long  forbearance,  the  mistaken  in 
dulgence,  the  criminal  acquiescence,  the  too  many  anc 
too  great  concessions  of  the  free  States,  have,  in  their 
madness,  taken  the  sword,  (because  they  could  not 
make  the  Republic  wholly  subservient  to  them,)  let 
them  perish  by  the  sword,  until  they  repent,  quench  the 
evil  spirit — the  fratricidal,  parricidal  passion,  that  has 
seized  them  ;  and  agree  to  renounce  that  system  of 
iniquity  which  has  so  long  corrupted  them  and  us; 
agree  to  abolish  that  "peculiar  institution,"  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  have  sacrificed  truth,  honor,  their 
plighted  faith,  and  now  seem  eager  to  overturn  our 
glorious  Republic,  the  hope  of  the  civilized  world. 

lint  the  slaveholders  will  never  see  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  slavery,  so  long  as  the  General  Government 
of  the  loyal  States  continues  to  uphold  it  for  them. 
They  will  never  feel  the  enormity  of  the  sin  of  holding 
man  as  property,  so  long  as  our  Republican  Administra- 
tion persists  in  treating  it  as  the  most  saered  of  all  spe- 
cies of  property-'-  to  be  exempted  even  from  that  disposi- 
tion which  the  necessities  of  war  require  us  to  make 
of  men  and  things.  How  can  we  reasonably  hope 
that  victory  will  declare  for  our  Northern  armies,  so 
long  as  they  drive  from  their  protection  the  wretched 
beings  who  fly  to  them  from  the  despotism  of  the 
petty  tyrants  that  have  banded  themselves  together 
to  overthrow  our  Republic;  or,  so  long  as  they  scorn- 
fully repulse  the  aid  of  the  willing  hearts  and  stal- 
wart limbs  of  those  men,  who  must  needs  feel  the 
greatest  interest  in  making  our  whole  country  a  land 
of  freedom  ?  What  is  there  to  be  hoped,  so  long  as 
the  administrators  of  our  government  persist  in  pay- 
ing more  deference  to  the  demands  of  the  oppressors 
than  to  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  ;  persist  in  show- 
ing more  respect  to  an  alleged  compact,  from  which 
the  rebels  themselves  have  exonerated  us  by  their 
wanton  violation  of  it,  than  to  the  Higher  Law,  the 
Royal  Law  of  Him  who  devised  and  established  the 
Constitution  of  Man,  upon  every  part  of  which  slavery 
commits  the  most  flagrant  outrages?  How  can  any 
one  expect  that  our  government  should  carry  on  this 
war  successfully  against  the  hosts  of  rebels  and  trai- 
tors that  have  risen  up  against  her,  if  she  persists  in 
"relying  upon  one  hand — her  white  hand,"  alone, 
and  refuses  to  use  the  other  because  it  happens  to  be 
more  or  less  colored  ?  Nay,  (for  this  is  not  the  extent 
of  her  infatuation,^  how  can  our  government  succeed 
hi  this  war,  so  long  as  she  is  madly  wasting  half  the 
strength  of  the  one  hand,  on  which  she  chooses  to  rely, 
in  holding  down  the  other  hand  that  is  struggling  to 
give  her  its  aid  ? 

Away  with  this  tremendous  blunder!  this  suicidal 
policy  !  Let  our  rulers  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
dread  necessities  of  war,  to  do  that  for  all  the  colored 
population  in  the  land,  bound  as  well  as  free,  which 
they  hare  not  felt  themselves  authorized  to  do,  in 
time  of  peace,  under  the  Constitution,  as  it  has  been 
generally  interpreted,  and  from  the  first  administered. 
Let  them  now  honestly  and  fearlessly  recognize  the 
rights  of  all  men,  black  not  less  than  white,  especially 
their  right  to  recover  and  maintain  their  liberties. 
Let  them  proclaim  that  this  war,  which  has  been 
forced  upon  our  nation  by  that  Southern  oligarchy 
which  we  have  too  long  vainly  endeavored  to  concili- 
ate by  compromises  and  concessions, — this  war,  which 
exonerates  us  from  all  civil  obligations  to  those  who 
have  waged  it, — this  war,  which  is  the  offspring  of 
that  evil  spirit  we  have  cherished  in  our  bosom  ;  let 
them  proclaim  that  this  warsruill  be  a  conflict  for  free- 
dom, for  humanity — a  war  for  the  re-establishment  of 
these  United  States  upon  the  generous' and  deep  foun- 
dations laid  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution — a  war  for  the  re- 
construction of  our  Federal  Union  upon  the  glorious 
evangelical  principles  which  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  Franklin  and  their  illustrious  contemporary 
co-patriots,  South  as  well  as  North,  loved,  and  meant 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  political  fabric.  Let  our 
rulers  now  proclaim  that  we  are  for  Liberty,  and  not 
for  Slavery ;  declare  our  abhorrence  of  those  pseudo- 
democratic,  anti-christian,  inhuman  assumptions  which 
have  obviously  controlled  the  legislation  of  our  Re- 
public for  more  than  forty  years  ;  prejudiced  the  deci- 
sions of  our  Supreme  Court;  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  at 
last  plunged  us  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Now  is 
the  day  and  now  the  hour  for  the  re-declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Let  the  love  of  liberty  be  the  test  by 
which  our  friends  shall  be  known.  Better  that  all,  in 
every  State,  who  favor  slavery,  should  now  be  driven 
over  to  the  rebels,  and  the  true  lovers  of  impartial 
liberty,  of  every  complexion,  should  come  to  our  side, 
than  that  this  conflict  of  irreconcilable  principles  should 
be  hushed  up ;  some  new  compromise  between  sin 
and  holiness  (noon-day  light  and  mid-night  darkness) 
be  devised ;  and  this  war  ended  without  the  remo- 
val of  its  cause.  Such  a  peace  would  be  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  plaster  upon  a  festering  ulcer  that  would 
ere  long  burst  out  again  with  greater  virulence.  This 
must  not  be  a  war  merely  to  restore  our  Republic  to 
the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  close  of  the  last  admin- 
istration,— a  body  politic  rotten  to  its  very  core,  and 
covered  all  over  with  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putre- 
fying sores,— but  it  must  be  a  war  for  the  restoration 
of  our  nation  to  the  condition  it  was  in  when  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  our  fathers,  instinct  with  that  life 
and  love  of  freedom  which  they  infused  into  it,  to  be 
developed  fn  accordance  with  that  almost  divine  plan 
which  they  sketched  out  and  ever  kept  before  them 
as  their  ideal  of  a  true  human  government.  It  was 
justly  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Oh  !  what  a  delu- 
sion, what  infatuation,  what  fatuity  was  that  which  in- 
duced them,  tor  any  consideration,  to  nllow  the  leaven 
of  slavery,  however  covertly,  however  little  it  then 
seemed,  to  be  lodged  in  the  midst  of  the  large  measures 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they  had  provided 
for  the  whole  people  !  We  live  to  see  and  deplore  their 
vital  mistake.  We  have  lived  to  see  that  little  leaven 
gradually  but  surely  permeating  the  whole  lump— the 
poison  of  slavery  pervading  every  member  of  our  body 
politic.  Yes,  we  have  lived  to  sec  our  proud  Republic, 
which  had  vaunted  itself  the  home  of  the  free,  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  standing  before  the  civilized 
world  pledged  to  uphold  the  most  cruel  system  of 
slavery  that  humanity  has  ever  groaned  under;  and 
subjected  in  every  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  predominance  of  the  master  spirits  of  this 
lowest  form   of  despotism. 

Surely,  we  have  only  too  great  reason  for  hum- 
bling ourselves  as  a  nation  before  God,  and  hiding 
our  head  from  the  civilized  world  tor  very  shame.  If 
the  principles  avowed  by  us  had  not  been  so  exalted, 
if  our  professions  had  not  been  so  lofty,  nor  our  boast. 


ing  so  loud,  our  unfaithfulness  would  have  been  less 
signal,  and  our  present  predicament  would  not  be  so 
mortifying. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  what  men  may  think 
of  us — how  the  world  regards  us — that  we  should  es- 
pecially consider  and  care  for  to-day,  or  any  day,  as 
how  we  appear  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God;  for,  my 
countrymen!  we  are  just  what  we  appear  to  Him  to 
be.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  that  He  is  the  im- 
partial Father  of  the  whole,  human  family,  that  he  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  regardeth  not  the  rich 
more  than  the  poor,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  course  our  nation  has  pursued, 
and  the  attitude  in  which  she  has  stood  in  relation  to 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  must,  have  been,  in  His 
sight,  the  most  unworthy,  the  basest,  that  can  be 
charged  upon  any  nation  that  has  ever  had  a  place 
upon  the  earth.  For  it  was  precisely  in  behalf  of  ' 
those  rights  that  the  people  of  these  then  British  Col- 
onies arose  in  unison  against  that  mighty  power.  It 
was  in  the  inspiration  of  that  generous  faith  in  man 
as  well  as  God — set  forth  in  their  Declaration — that 
our  fathers  dared,  in  their  human  weakness,  to  defy 
and  encounter  the  mightiest  nation  of  earth.  It  was 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  which  their  Declaration 
called  out  from  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  (not 
excepting  a  weighty  portion  even  of  the  mother 
country,)  that  cheered  and  sustained  them  through 
their  long,  unequal  contest;  and  it  is  the  boon  of 
American  Liberty,  so  dearly  purchased,  so  generous- 
ly proffered  to  alt  men,  (without  an  intimated  excep- 
tion,) that  has  brought  the  oppressed  and  the  stinted 
of  every  land,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  people 
our  almost  unlimited  domains,  and  now  generously 
give  up  their  limbs  and  their  lives  in  defence  of  this 
"  Home  of  the  Free." 

How  glaring,  then,  is  the  inconsistency,  how  pass- 
ing all  words  of  condemnation  is  the  wrong  of  which, 
from  the  beginning,  our  Republic  has  been  increas- 
ingly guilty,  in  that  she  then  consented  to  the  contin- 
ued enslavement  of  four  hundred  thousand,  and  now 
holds  more  than  four  millions  of  the  children  of  men 
in  a  subjection  more  entire,  more  debasing,  than  has 
ever  been  endured  in  any  age  of  the  world,  in  any  part 
of  the  earth.  Genius  of  America !  Spirit  of  Free- 
dom !  Angel  of  the  Declaration !  how  art  thou  fallen ! 
"O,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,  how  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven  !  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee, 
to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming!  The  tyrants  of  the 
earth  cry  out  to  thee,  Aha !  aha !  thou  art  become  like 
unto  us  ! "  Yes,  as  it  respects  the  colored  population 
of  the  land,  our  government  has  been  the  most  ruth- 
less, cruel  of  tyrants.  And  the  God  of  the  oppressed 
has  come  down  to  avenge  them. 

It  were  impious,  it  were  atheistical  to  presume,  that 
we  could  be  permitted  to  go  on  in  such  wickedness 
with  impunity  forever,  without  some  signal  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  displeasure.  God  has  never  left 
us  without  warning  of  the  coming  day  of  wrath. 
From  the  beginning  He  hath  spoken,  and  all  along  to 
the  present  day  hath  He  repeated  his  admonitions  by 
men  who  were  moved  by  his  spirit  of  impartial  liber- 
ty. The  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  Revolution  pro- 
tested, warned,  entreated.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Patrick  Henry,  Professor  Tucker,  all  of 
Virginia;  Dr.  Buchanan  of  Maryland,  Pinckney  of 
South  Carolina,  and  others,  uttered  words  that  now 
seem  prophetic  of  what  we  witness  and  deplore. 
And  at  the  North,  the  men  most  eminent  for  their 
wisdom,  philanthropy  and  patriotism — Franklin,  Ad- 
ams, King  among  the  civilians,  Stiles,  Edwards  and 
Hopkins  among  the  clergy,  testified  of  the  wickedness 
of  slavery,  and  foretold  the  evil,  the  ruin  it  would 
bring  upon  our  nation.  But  more  than  all,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  a  voice  has  been  resounding  throughout 
the' land— a  voice  that  has  thrilled  the  nation  from 
centre  to  circumference — a  voice  as  imperative,  if  not 
as  highly  authorized,  as  that  of  Moses,  a  voice  crying 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  "Break  every  yoke  !  let 
the  oppressed  go  free  !  " 

But,  alas!  the  evil  spirits  of  pride,  prejudice,  ava- 
rice and  political  party  ism  have  prevailed.  We 
"have  killed  the  prophets,  and  stoned  them  that 
have  been  sent  unto  us :  and,  behold,"  now  are  we 
given  up  to  a  civil  war — the  most  terrible  punishment 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  nation.  The  ministers 
of  religion  who  should  have  taught  the  people  better 
have  been  recreant  to  God  and  Humanity;  and  the 
churches  of  our  Lord  have  harbored  and  sanctified 
the  iniquity  which  they  were  unitedly  bound  to  ex- 
pel from  the  land.  They  had  the  power,  if  they  had 
had  the  will  to  do  this.  Moral,  religious,  ecclesiasti- 
cal means  were  in  their  hands,  which,  duly  plied, 
would  long  since  have  removed  "  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion"— "the  sum  of  all  villanies"  from  our  land,  and 
have  brought  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  to  live 
together  as  employers  and  employed,  in  mutual  regard 
for  each  other's  welfare.  But,  alas  !  those  who  should 
have  been  fellow-laborers  with  our  Lord  have  worked 
assiduously  for  "  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness." 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  nation  is  more  true 
than  that  "the  American  Church  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  American  Slavery."  Until  a  few  years  ago,  as  Dr. 
Albert  Barnes  then  declared,  "there  was  no  power 
out  of  the  Church  that  could  have  sustained  slavery, 
if  it  had  not  been  upheld  by  the  Church."  Fearful  is 
the  responsibility  for  the  present  state  of  our  country 
that  rests  upon  the  ministers  and  professors  of  Christi- 
anity, Our  ambitious  politicians  and  reckless  dem- 
agogues are  not  more  to  blame. 

The  Almighty  Father  hath  waited  long  and  pa- 
tiently for  us  to  repent,  and  avert  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  our  national  wickedness.  But  we  have 
allowed  the  day  of  grace  to  pass  unimproved.  The 
day  of  judgment  has  come.  The  hand  of  retribution 
is  now  upon  us.  The  infliction  may  be  terribly  se- 
vere. 

Repentance  is  still  the  only  condition  upon  which 
this  calamity  can  be  entirely  removed  from  us.  Fight- 
ing alone,  however  mighty  may  be  our  armies,  how- 
ever skilful  and  brave  their  commanders,  and  success- 
ful their  conflicts,  fighting  alone,  without  repentance, 
cannot,  will  not  save  our  nation.  For  although  we 
should  put  down  this  rebellion,  and  punish  condignly 
the  instigators  of  it,  yet,  if  we  repent  not  of  the  sin 
which  has  impelled  them  to  this  impious  undertak- 
ing, our  worst  enemy  will  still  be  left  in  our  midst 
to  work  us  mischief  continually.  We  must  extermi- 
nate the  root,  or  the  bitter,  poisonous  fruits  will  con- 
tinue to  drop  over  the  land,  and  spread  disease  and 
death. 

Even  repentance  will  not  now  avert  from  us  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  It  can  only  shorten  the  day  of 
their  continuance,  and  lessen  some  of  their  enormi- 
ties. The  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  ;  the 
maimed  bodies,  ruined  health,  depraved  morals  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  more,  and  the  destruction  of 
an  inestimable  amount  of  property  are  now  inevitable. 
But  if  we  now  "  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance," all  these  sacrifices  will  not  be  for  nought.  If 
now  we  "loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  it'  we  undo 
the  heavy  burdens,  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
break  every  yoke,"  wo  shall  receive  an  accession  of 
strength  that  will  enable  us  soon  to  overwhelm  our 
rebellious  enemies.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  colored 
men  now  bond  or  free,  who  would  rush  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Union,  if  allowed  so  to  do,  would  bring 
with  them  not  only  powerful  limbs,  impassioned 
hearts,  and  bodies  inured  to  exposure  and  privation, 
but  physical  systems  (many  of  them)  acclimated  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  withal  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  parts  of  the  country  tbabhaYe  been,  and 
arc  likely  to  be,  the  seat  of  tho  war.  Such  men  in 
our  armies  would  render  service  inestimable }  servi- 
ces that  would  soon  decide  the  contest  in  favor  of 
the  rights  of  all  men;  services  which,  if  our  com- 
manders do  not  appropriate  them,  will  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity be  appropriated  by  the  rebels,  and  made  to 
turn  the  fortune  of  this  war  against  the  complicated, 
inexplicable  "cause"  which  our  Government  would 
fain  persuade  us  is  all  we  arc  fighting  for.      *      *      * 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I 
am  sure  the  course  I  have  now  marked  out  is  plainly 
indicated  by  a  wisdom  fiir  higher  and  a  beuevolenee 
far  purer  than  my  own.  Our  nation  must  repent  ol 
tho  sin.  of  slavery— must  abolish  slavery,  or  parish. 


From  tho  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Leader. 

THE  EEMARKS  01  EEV.  GEORGE  G0ED01T 
TO  THE  TJ.  S.  COURT. 

Below  we  publish  the  remarks  to  the  TJ.  S.  Court 
of  Rev.  George  Gordon,  principal  of  the  Iberia  Col- 
lege, who  was  tried  for  "  obstructing  the  process" 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  that  place.  Mr.  Gor- 
don was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $300 
and  six  months'  imprisonment  in  Cleveland  jaU  ! 
That  he  does  not  respect  and  will  not  obey  the  Fur- 
tive Slave  Law,  Mr.  Gordon  frankly  admits,  but  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  is  beyond  all  reason.  It  .is 
a  pure  act  of  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  upon  the 
part  of  the  presiding  Judge,  for  it  rested  with  him  to 
determine  the  amount  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
He  could  as  well,  so  far  as  compliance  with  the  law 
is  concerned,  have  given  Mr.  Gordon  twenty-four 
hours'  as  six  months'  confinement.  At  a  time  when 
the  life  of  the  country  is  assailed  by  the  slave  power, 
-.he  people  are  not  ready  to  look  with  leniency  upou 
iny  servile  or  extra-judicial  bowing  down  to  worship 
the  god  of  slavery  : — 

Youn  Honor  :  Some  things  in  my  situation 
.  would  seem  to  commend  silence.  The  form  of  a 
.  trial  has  been  passed— my  counsel  has  been  heard  in 
defence  of  marked  ability— and  a  verdict  of  guilty 
has  been  brought  in  by  the  jury.  Nothing,  therefore, 
remains  for  me  but  to  receive  the  sentence  and  en- 
dure it  to  the  bitter  end.  I  cannot  say  anything 
that  will  modify  or  mitigate  its  severity.  Yet  I  stand 
before  the  court  in  the  full  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
without  any  sense  of  guilt  or  abasement.  I  utter  no 
apologies,  make  no  confessions.  Why,  then,  do  I 
stand  branded  as  a  criminal  before  the  court,  and 
yet  enjoy  feelings  of  innate  rectitude  ?  Two  reasons 
contain  the  answer.  First,  the  principal  witness  in 
this  prosecution  has  given  a  testimony  in  some  points 
utterly  false,  in  others  immensely  exaggerated. 
This  put  me  in  a  false  position  before  the  jury. 
Had  I  received  a  new  trial,  as  was  requested,  much 
of  this  false  impression  could  have  been  removed. 
The  second  reason  is,  that  my  conduct  was  guided 
by  the  express  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
a  standard  clearly  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  en- 
actments, and  not  recognized  by  this  tribunal. 

The  two  slave  hunters  were  neither  threatened 
with  hanging  or  shooting,  or  if  they  were,  1  never 
heard  of  it,  till  testified  by  them  in  court.  The 
statement  is  a  mere  fabrication — even  the  raw  ma- 
terial manufactured.  My  arrival  on  the  ground  was 
not  ten  minutes  before  the  whole  thing  was  over. 
One  of  our  colored  young  men  had  twice  been  shot 
at,  and  wounded  by  them,  or  part  of  their  company. 
One  claimed  as  a  slave  had  been  seized  and  violent- 
ly dragged  away.  Under  all  this  provocation  the 
company  acted.  When  I  arrived,  1  was  told  they 
had  received  a  few  stripes.  Some  ten  or  fifteen 
more  were  laid  on,  whilst  I  was  present  and  with  my 
consent.  The  men  begged  forbearance,  and  the 
matter  ceased.  I  handed  no  one  a  stick  with  direc- 
tions to  lay  on  more — told  no  one  to  suppress  my 
name — struck  no  one  myself — nor  did  I  administer 
an  oath  to  any.  I  did  stand  by  with  consent,  whilst 
ten,  perhaps  fifteen,  lashes  were  laid  on.  I  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  slaveholders,  marshals, 
deputies  or  assistants,  and  it  is  but  candid  to  say,  I 
did  not  care.  1  then  told  one  of  them  that  the  chas- 
tisement he  had  received  had  been  inflicted  by  some 
of  the  best  men  in  the  community,  men  who  would 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  but  protect  him  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  any  decent  business.  But  that 
slave  catching  wo  could  not  tolerate.  His  reply  was, 
"  This  will  be  a  lesson  to  me.  I  knew  it  was  a  mean 
business  when  I  went  into  it,  but  thought  I  could  not 
well  help  it.  I  will  go  home  and  resign  my  office, 
and  never  do  so  again."  Had  I  consented  to  one- 
half  the  severity,  or  been  capable  of  consenting  to 
it,  as  testified  by  the  deputy,  I  would  despise  myself 
and  merit  the  reprobation  of  all'good  men.  Neither 
the  false  testimony  of  the  witness,  nor  the  point  given 
it  in  the  bitter  pleadings  of  the  attorney,  will  be 
lieved  by  any  who  know  me.  What  I  did  do,  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  was  fully  right.  For 
the  chastisement  inflicted  on  these  slave-catchers,  I 
was  not  on  trial.  That  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  court.  I  am  convicted  of  "obstructing 
process  "  in  the  hands  of  a  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal,  in  his  attempt  to  capture  and  return  to 
bondage  a  fugitive  slave.  That  act  was  toward: 
judicial  kidnapper,  armed  with  the  authority  of  a 
wicked  and  diabolical  statute.  By  the  law  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  slaveholder  was  capitally  punished. 
The  law  given  amid  the  lightnings  of  Sinai  was,  "  He 
that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Three 
forms  of  the  crime  are  named :  kidnapping, 
trading  and  slaveholding.  In  other  capital  offences 
the  sentence  was,  he  shall  die — but  in  this,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

All  slavery  begins  with  some  form  of  man-stealing 
and  retains  its  essential  element  in  its  forms  of  de- 
scent or  transmission.  Men  can  neither  buy  nor  in- 
herit a  better  title  than  the  pretended  owner  has  to 
sell  or  bequeath.  A  hundred  sales  of  a  stolen  horse 
don't  make  the  title  good;  nor  can  that  of  a  stolen 
man  be  better.  Then,  can  a  marshal  or  deputy,  act- 
ing for  a  slaveholder  to  reclaim  a  stolen  man,  be  less 
guilty  ?  Is  he  not  by  the  same  law  an  official  kid- 
napper? If  God  required  the  parent  transgressor 
to  be  put  to  death,  is  it  sinful  and  a  crime  to  give 
his  proxy  a  few  stripes?  Was  it  not  merited  by 
these  men,  when  they  were  trying  their  utmost  to 
drag  back  their  victim  to  perhaps  two  hundred  lash- 
es and  life-long  bondage  ?  Job  was  declared  by  his 
Maker  to  be  "  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  one  who 
feared  God  and  eschewed  evil" — the  best  on  earth 
in  his  day.  Yet  the  good  man  says,  "  The  cause  that 
I  knew  not  I  searched  out,  and  I  brake  the  jaws  of 
the  wicked,  and  plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth." 
Did  we  do  anything  more  severe  ? 

Again,  by  the  Psalmist,  God  says,  "  Deliver  the 
poor  and  needy,  rid  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wicked."  And  again  he  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
turn  to  his  master  the  servant  that  is  escaped  from 
his  master  unto  thee."  To  the  same  purport  is  all 
that  class  of  texts  by  which  we  are  commanded  "  to 
feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  hide  the  outcast, 
betray  not  him  that  wandereth."  Now,  by  all  these, 
and  uncounted  texts  not  quoted,  what  the  fugitive 
slave  enactment  requires  is  expressly  forbidden,  and 
is  therefore  null  and  without  moral  force. 

And  again,  by  the  best  law  authority,  it  has  no 
legal  force.  From  Blackstone,  who  declares  that 
"  all  laws  derive  their  force  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  those  which  do  not  are  accounted  no  laws,"  to 
the  noble  New  England  judge,  who  refused  to  give 
up  the  fugitive  to  bis  claimant,  until  he  would  bring 
"  a  bill  of  sale  from  the  Almighty  himself,"  the  best 
authorities  speak  one  language.  What  force,  then, 
has  the  fugitive  enactment?  Simply  the  force  of 
muscle,  handcuffs,  bowie  knives  and  pistols,  used 
in  its  execution.  Compliance  with  such  a  stat- 
ute is  crime.    "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men." 

Civil  Government  with  its  legitimate  powers  (only) 
is  of  God.  lie  exercises  it  through  the  people. 
Their  voice  is  in  theory,  and  should  be  in  fact,  the 
voice  of  God,  Hence  every  enactment  that  contra- 
dicts the  Divine  will  is  without  either  moral  or  legal 
authority,  and  can  only  be  carried  out  by  brute  force,. 
All  the  constitutions  ever  made,  and  all  the  oaths 
ever  administered,  can  give  it  no  higher  authority. 
Can  anything  be  plainer  than  this?  Or  anything 
more  absurd  than  its  opposite?  Has  not  Jehovah  a 
right  to  govern  the  world  he  made,  and  the  people 
lie  placed  on  it?  Ought  He  not  to  doit?  Is  it  not 
His  duty  ?  Can  He  confer  on  men  a  right  to  violate 
at  pleasure  His  own  law  ?  Does  he  give  any  legis- 
lative or  judicial  bodtpower  to  absolve  the  individu- 
al from  obedience  to  His  will,  and  make  it  his  duty 
to  observe  their  enactments?  Will  he  bow  to  acts 
of  wickedness  because  the  majority  decree  them  ? 
If  so,  the  prophets  were  fools,  the  apostles  nullifiers, 
and  Christian  martyrs  madmen.  If  so,  Christianity  in 
its  first  principles  is  treason,  and  Jehovah's  claim  to 
rule  the  world  intensified  presumption  I  The  truth 
is,  that  all  this  ridicule  of  the,  "  higher  law "  by 
drivelling  politicians  and  knavish  hunkers  is  sheer 
bold  atheism.  It  makes  majorities  omnipotent,  and 
sinks  their  Maker  into  nothing,  lint,  whilst  1  claim 
lo  have  acted  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  th»\,  I 
Utterly  deny  that  I  violated,  either  the  letter  or  spirit 
of  a  single  article,  of  the  Constitution.  That  it  don't 
name  a  slave  all  agree.  That  its  (Tamers  kepi  out 
deliberately  v.vi'l-y  word  or  phrase  that  might  express 
the  condition  of  a  slave,  is  mailer  of  history. 

It.  speaks  of  a   "person  owing  service" — but  a 

slave  is  nut  a  "  person"  in  the  language  of  (so-called) 
Southern  laws,  but  a  "  chattel,"  or  a  thing.  Neither 
can  he  well  owe  much  to  the  man  who  has  robbed 
him  of  life-long  wages,  n  speaks  of  returning  per- 
sons to  those  to  whom  "  labor  is  due";  but.  nothing 
was  duo  the  slaveholder  by  tho  laws  of  Israel's  Cod. 
except  the  labor  it  took  to  stone  him  (u  death  ;  and 

nothing  is  now  duo  fivo-sixtbsi  perhaps  nineteen," 

twentieths,  nfllie  slaveholders  of  I  his    land,   even    in 

public  opinion,  except  the  amount  of  shot,  or  shell 
required  to  kill  or  capture  them.  I  therefore  stand 
before  you  clear  of  any  violation  of  the  Conelitutior, 


or  constitutional  law.     If  the  people  don't  believe 
this  now,  they  soon  will. 

But  again  :  If  tho  framers  of  th".  Constitution  had 
a  right  to  make  the  compromises  claimed,  and  if 
they  actually  had  made  them,  still,  the  frequent, 
flagrant,  and  outrageous  violations  by  the  South 
would  long  since  have  cancelled  our  obligations.  It 
is  a  common  principle  of  justice,  morals,  and  perhaps 
of  law,  that  where  the  conditions  of  a  contract  are 
broken  by  one  party,  they  are  of  no  binding  force  on 
the  other.  Now,  the  slaveholders  have  violently 
and  persistently  trampled  down  every  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  under  it, 
whenever  their  interests,  inclinations,  or  passions, 
led  them  to  desire  it.  Who  can  number  the  North- 
ern citizens  who  have  been  mobbed,  maltreated  and 
abused,  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hoar  to  the  last  sentinel 
stealthily  shot!  And  finally,  these  violations  by 
slaveholders  have,  gone  to  seed,  in  the  most  diaboli- 
cal rebellion  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  now, 
sir,  after  our  public  property  has  been  plundered  to 
the  amount  of  millions,  our  forts  and  arsenals  seized, 
our  flag  insulted  and  struck  down,  and  our  soldiers 
slain  on  a  hundred  battle-fields,  by  slaveholders  and 
the  slave  power,  tins  court  is  dealing  out  its  sentence 
on  my  head,  because  I  "resisted  process"  in  the 
hands  of  these  minions,  when  they  were  trying  to 
drag  back  a  defenceless  man  to  cheerless  and  return- 
bondage.  Imprisonment,  fines  and  costs,  which 
for  a  time  will  remove  my  liberty,  and  sweep  away 
my  little  property,  and  reduce  me  to  the  lowest  pov- 
erty, are  to  tail  upon  me  for  performing  this  duty  to 
God  and  humanity. 

But  I  shall  be  told  the  meeting  that  did  this  was  a 
mob.  I  deny  it.  Whenever  a  government  steps 
out  of  its  legitimate  business,  and  instead  of  protect- 
'ng  human  rights,  crushes  them  out,  it  becomes  the 
moll  power.  Truth  and  equity,  and  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  all  proclaim  it  such.  It  will  also  be  said, 
good  order  cannot  be  maintained  without  obedience 
to  existing  enactments.  I  answer,  all  these  can  be 
secured  without  slaveholders  or  slave-hunters;  and 
then,  good  men  will  not  come  in  collision  with  the 
courts. 

But  the  slave  power  still  rules,  and  I  must  suffer. 
Then  be  it  so.  "  The  beginning  of  the  end  has  come." 
Though  slavery  yet  rules,  it  is  only  in  the  death 
throes,  and  last  contractions  of  its  mighty  heart.  The 
iron  logic  of  events  is  changing  public  sentiment, 
and  few  look  on  slave-catching  as  anything  but  a 
mean  and  infamous  business.  The  slaveholder  him- 
self despises  the  man  who  catches  his  fugitive.  He 
looks  on  him  as  he  does  his  bloodhound — calls  him 
up,  and  scents  him  on  the  track — doles  out  to  him  his 
reward — and  then  looks  on  him  with  utter  contempt. 
A  few  words  more,  and  I  shall  have  done.  In 
tho  charge  to  the  jury,  I  cast  no  reflections  on  the 
Court.  In  so  far  as  I  had  ability  to  judge,  it  was 
fair  and  candid.  My  counsel  made  an  able,  eloquent, 
and  manly  defence.  Though  I  was  put  in  a  very  un- 
true position  before  the  jury,  still  I  think  they  need 
not,  and  know  they  ought  not,  to  have  convicted  me. 
Some  of  them  will  not  retain  the  remembrance  of 
the  act  among  their  cherished* memories. 

We  are  all  passing  to  another  tribunal,  where  the 
fugitive  enactment  will  be  at  a  discount.  To  have 
"  resisted  process  "  in  the  hands  of  a  judicial  kidnap- 
per will  not  there  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  The 
blessing  of  the  Judge  will  fall  upon  such  as  fed  him 
when  hungry,  took  him  in  when  a  stranger,  and  visit- 
ed him  in  prison ;  and  all  this  he  will  acknowledge 
to  have  been  done  to  him — if  done  to  his  poor.  To 
another  class  he  will  say,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  not 
these  things  unto  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  did 
them  not  unto  me."  If  Grandson  Marten  be  a  Chris- 
tian, the  so-called  crime  for  which  I  am  now  to  be 
sentenced  is  for  resisting  an  attempt  to  drag  back 
Christ  himself  to  the  crucifixion  of  perpetual  slavery, 
in  the  person  of  his  chattelized  representative.  If 
he  was  not  a  Christian,  still  it  was  resistance  to  the 
crime  of  reducing  God's  image  to  a  slave,  and  crush- 
ing out  his  aspirations  to  be  a  man. 

And  now,  sir,  apart  from  the  defence  of  the  recti- 
tude of  my  conduct,  1  have  no  favors  to  crave — no 
mercy  to  implore.  I  stand  erect,  in  conscious  integ- 
rity and  manhood.  My  house  has  ever  been  a  home 
for  the  fleeing  fugitive,  and  shall  be  so  still.  If  ni}' 
dwelling  be  reduced  to  a  cabin,  he  shall  be  welcome 
to  a  corner.  All  the  devils  in  hell,  and  slave-catch- 
ers out  of  hell,  shall  not  close  my  door  again  him. 
I  cannot  repress  the  hope  that,  in  this  line  of  perse- 
cutions, I  may  be  the  last  victim  of  the  Slave  Power. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  wish  when  "  all  that's 
mortal"  of  your  humble  prisoner  shall  be  in  its  last 
resting-place,  it  may  be  with  truth  written  on  my 
grave-stone,  "  Here  lie  the  remains  of  one  who  in 
life  was  faithful  to  God's  poor." 


ANOTHEE  POUND  OF  FLESH  WEIGHED  OUT. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  of  Saturday  brings  us  in- 
telligence of  the  conviction  of  B,ev.  George  Gor- 
don, Principal  of  Iberia  College,  in  Morrow  county, 
of  resisting  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  his  sentence 
by  Judge  Wilson  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars 
and  six  months'  imprisonment.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  many  to  learn  that  a  man  is  to  be 
punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  for  violating  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  at  this  time.  But  such  is  the 
fact — damning  and  disgraceful  as  it  is.  About  two 
years  ago,  a  gang  of  TJ.  S.  Marshals  went  to  Iberia 
in  search  of  a  fugitive  slave,  whom  they  failed  to 
find.  Some  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  fugitive, 
however,  administered  a  little  wholesome  chastise- 
ment to  the  marshals,  and  sent  them  away.  Mr. 
Gordon  was  knowing  to  these  facts,  but  took  no 
part  in  what  was  done.  He  was  made  a  mark  of  by 
Marshal  Johnson  and  his  hounds,  as  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  punishment.  But  he  kept  out  of  the  way 
till  after  Lincoln's  election,  supposing  that  no  prose- 
cution would  be  attempted  in  the  midst  of  our  death- 
struggle  with  slavery.  But  we  had  in  the  liepubli- 
can  ranks  a  Marshal  mean  enough  to  do  the  dirty- 
work  of  Judge  Wilson;  and  a  District  Attorney, 
who  had  the  right  to  enter  a  nolle  and  dismiss  the 
case  at  any  time,  was  ready  to  do  this  dirtiest  of  all 
jobs.  Mr.  Gordon  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial, 
found  guilty  of  violating  a  statute  that  would  dis- 
grace hell  itself,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  full  ven- 
fcance  of  the  infernal  power,  into  whose  hands  he 
ad  fallen ! 
On  this  case  we  make  no  more  comments.     Lan- 

fuage  is  a  failure  in  expressing  a  just  idea  of  it. 
'rom  the  Judge  no  more  was  expected.  He  was 
infamous  already  by  the  Oberlin  case.  But  for 
Robert  F.  Payne,  the  District  Attorney,  we  have 
a  record  to  make.  He  was  once  a  loud- mouthed, 
anti-slavery  man,  and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
such  men.  He  could  have  let  Mr.  Gordon  off  per- 
fectly free  ;  but  he  has  prosecuted  him  to  the  extent 
of  the  law.  We  will  not  disgrace  Judas  Iscariot  by 
a  comparison  ;  for  he  was  pressed  by  fear  and  temp- 
tation. But  Bob  Payne  betrays  the  right  for  noth- 
ing, and  from  the  love  of  the  foul  and  loathsome  ser- 
vice, crowns  himself  with  an  infamy  that  will  dis- 
tinguish him  in  the  regions  of  the  damned. 

Let  no  man  name  htm  henceforth,  but  for  execra- 
tion and  cursing. — Ashtabula  Sentinel. 


A  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  JAIL. 

Washington,  Dec.  2, 1861. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal : 

The  weather  not  being  suitable  for  a  gallop  to  the 
pickets  of  the  army  to-day,  I  have  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Washington  jail,  to  take  a  look 
at  the  slaves  now  lodged  there,  who  have  been  taken 
up  by  the  District  of  Columbia  police.  I  ask  your 
readers  to  accompany  me,  for  there  is  someting  of 
interest  to  be  seen.  I  do  not  mean  by  that,  thai  the 
jail  itself  is  an  interesting  place;  far  from  it.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  Washington  jail — about  its 
ill-arranged  rooms,  the  want  of  all  accommodations, 
the  absence  of  everything  that,  can  give  comfort  to 
those  incarcerated ;  but  draw  the  picture  as  terrific 
as  language  can  make  it,  and  yon  will  net  greatly 
exaggerate  it.  The  jailer  informed  me  that  a  gen- 
tleman from  France,  who  has  visited  the  prisons  of 

Europe  under  a  government  Commission,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  wards  a  few  days  since,  remarked 
that  he.  hail  seen  but  one  meaner  jail,  and  thai  was 
in  Austria.  Efforts  are  making  CO  have  it.  demol- 
ished, and  a  new  one  Imill.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  done,  for  (he  present  one  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country. 

The  building,  as  many  of  your  readers  are  aware, 
stands  on  the  let  nod  li-east  of  tin-  city  hall.  The 
ground  is  damp,  anil  in  rainy  BeaSOnS  Or  in  long 
slnrnis  the  moisture  hangs  in  drops  upon  Hie  walls, 
oozing  from  the  bricks  as  if  the  edifice  itself  was  in 
pain,  or  severely  exercised.  Passing  through  a  gale 
into  a  yard  surrounded  by  a  close  board  fence,  wo 
enter  the  jailer's  rooms.  It  is  the,  hour  liir  dinner, 
and  the  stewards  are  carrying  tip  rations  to  the   two 

hundred  inmates  who  are  peeping  at  us  through  tho 
iron  bars.    [fyotrr  readers  accompany  me,  they  must 

leave  all  fastidiousness  behind,  for  already  we'arc  in 

a  close,  stilled,  fetid,  fov<  risk,  malarious  Atmosphere 


The  breeze  freshly  blowing  to-day  does  not  find  its 
way  through  the  narrow  passages.  The  building 
has  been  lately  whitewashed,  the  jailer  remarks,  but 
't  grows  dirty  very  quick.  It  is  not,  however,  to  see 
the  building,  but  the  fifty  or  more  of  its  inmates, 
and  to  talk  with  them  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Journal  readers,  that  we  have  come. 
contrabands. 
Ascending  the  stone  stairway  to  the  third  story  of 
the  building,  entering  a  dark  corridor  and  passing 
along  a  few  steps,  we  came  to  a  room  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  square.  Here,  are  about  twenty  colored 
men.  They  are  still  at  their  dinner  of  boiled  beef 
and  corn  cake.  Here  is  one  old  man  sitting  on  the 
stone  floor,  silent  and  sorrowful.  He  has  committed 
no  crime.  Around,  standing,  sitting  or  lying  are  the 
others,  of  all  shades  of  color  from  jet  black  to  the 
Caucasian  hue,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hair  and  contour  of 
features.  They  are,  from  ten  to  fifty  years  of  age. 
Some  are  dressed  decently,  others  are  in  rags.  One 
bright  fellow  of  twenty  has  on  a  pair  of  trowsers 
only,  ami  tries  to  keep  himself  warm  by  drawing 
around  him  a  tattered-blanket.  A  little  fellow  ten 
years  old  is  all  in  rags.  There  is  no  chair  or  bed  in 
the  room.  They  must  stand,  or  sit,  or  lie  upon  the 
brick  and  granite  floor.  There  is  no  mattress  or 
bedding;  each  has  his  little  bundle  of  rags,  and  that 
is  all.  It  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  but  a  plain 
statement  in  simple  language.  There  is  nothing  for 
their  comfort,  nothing  for  their  convenience.  They 
look  up  inquiringly  as  I  enter  the  room,  as  if  to  make 
out  the  object  of  my  visit.  They  are  not  criminals. 
They  are  not  all  slaves.  Why  then  are  they  here  ? 
I  will  answer  the  inquiry  by  writing  out  a  few  notes 
taken  from  the  lips  of  the  men,  and  corroborated  by 
the  jailer,  who,  from  all  I  can  see,  is  a  kind-hearted 
man. 

MEMORANDA. 

James  Munro.  Sixteen  years  old.  A  bright,  in- 
telligent boy.  Owned  by  Captain  Dunnington. 
Captain  Dunnington  was  captain  of  the  Capital  po- 
lice during  Buchanan's  administration.  Left  Wash- 
ington for  Virginia  in  April  last.  Is  now  command- 
w  oue  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  Potomac.  A 
letter  written  by  him  was  published  in  one  of  the 
Richmond  papers  last  week.  When  he  went  away, 
he  left  James  behind.  James  has  committed*  no 
crime.  He  was  arrested  by  the  city  police  because 
he  had  no  master.  He  has  been  in  jail  five  months. 
He  is  a  good,  well-behaved  boy,  the  jailer  says. 

Charles  Jackson.  From  Fairfax  county.  Owned 
by  William  Dtdin,  now  under  arrest  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  Lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court 
House.  About  fifty  years  old.  When  the  army  ad- 
vanced to  Falls  Church,  his  wife  and  children  were 
sold,  and  sent  South.  He  fled  to  the  Union  lines, 
came  into  Washington,  was  arrested  by  the  police, 
and  has  been  in  jail  nearly  three  months.  He  is 
sick  ;  cannot  eat  the  prison  fare.  He  came  to  the 
jailer,  and  begged  that  he  would  do  something  to 
help  him  out.  It  was  touching  to  hear  him.  After 
pleading  with  the  jailer,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  Ye  see,  sir,  when  they  sold  my  wife  and  children, 
it  broke  me  all  up.  My  mind  is  almost  gone.  I 
don't  expect  to  live  long,  but  1  don't  want  to  die 
here."  He  has  committed  no  crime.  He  was  around 
the  city,  and  the  police  arrested  him,  presuming  him 
to  be  a  runaway  slave. 

George  Washington.  Owned  by  Benjamin  Walk— - 
er,  of  Oak  Grove,  Orange  county,  about  80  miles 
from  Richmond.  His  master  is  a  Secessionist.  He 
ran  away  once  last  year,  reached  Washington,  was 
arrested,  lodged  in  this  jail,  and  was  taken  back  by 
his  master.  He  says  liberty  is  sweet  to  him.  Has 
been  here  eight  months.  He  don't  want  to  go 
back. 

- — ■ — -  Curtis.  A  free  negro  of  Alexandria.  Has 
committed  no  crime.  Was  in  Washington,  and  was 
arrested  by  the  police  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
been  a  slave.     Has  no  one  to  pay  his  jail  fees. 

William  Call.  Twenty -one  .years  old  ;  from 
Northumberland  county.  His  master  is  Thomas  E. 
Harding,  a  Secessionist.  He  was  a  hand  on  a  Mas- 
sachusetts schooner  plying  on  the  Potomac.  Was  in 
Washington,  and  taken  up  by  the  police  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  a  slave. 

Robert  Paine.  An  intelligent  man ;  owned  by 
George  Siikman,  near  Occoquan  Mills.  His  master 
is  in  the  rebel  army.  He  took  a  boat  on  the  Occo- 
quan, and  sailed  to  Washington.  He  was  employed 
on  the  fortifications.  He  boarded  in  Georgetown. 
Worked  forty  days  at  $1  25  per  day.  Government 
owes  him  for  fourteen  days'  labor.  He  was  arrested 
one  night  by  the  Georgetown  police,  and  has  been 
in  jail  ten  weeks.  He  hasxemmitted  no  crime.  The 
jailer  speaks  highly  of  him.  All  of  the  negroes  re- 
spect him. 

: .     A  little  boy  in  rags;   ten  years 

old.  Lived  near  Miner's  hill.  Was  arrested  by  our 
pickets,  in  company  with  others,  brought  to  Wash- 
ington, and  put  in  jail  by  the  police. 

John  H.  Parker,  of  Alexandria.  Owned  by  Dan- 
iel Howe,  who  is  in  the  rebel  army.  Came  up  to 
Washington  ;  was  employed  in  the  government  sta- 
bles, in  the  first  ward,  at  SI  a  day ;  worked  one 
month;  was  arrested  by  the  police  because  he  was  a 
slave;  has  committed  no  crime  ;  the  government  still 
owes  him. 

Charles ,  from  near  Mount  Vernon.     His 

master  is  in  the  rebel  army.  Came  to  Washington  ; 
worked  for  the  railroad  company  at  Si  per  day  ;  was 
arrested  by  the  police  ten  days  ago,  while  at  work, 
on  the  presumption  that  he  had  been  a  slave;  is  not 
charged  with  any  crime. 

These  are  all  from  Virginia,  and  there  are  ten  or 
fifteen  more  from  the  same  State.  About  thirty  are 
from  Maryland.  I  give  the  memoranda  as  noted 
down  on  the  spot.  It  is  the  declaration  of  the  ne- 
groes— whether  true  or  not  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  crimes  are 
charged  against  them.  They  are  imprisoned  be- 
cause negi'oes  about  town  without  a  master  always 
have  been  dealt  with  in  that  manner.  The  police, 
when  the  slaves  have  been  reclaimed,  have  been  sure 
of  their  pay,  or  if  they*  were  sold,  their  pay  came 
from  the  auctioneer.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  scenes 
I  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  that  prison.  When 
they  saw  me  making  notes,  they  imagined  that  I  was 
doing  something  for  their  deliverance,  and  with 
eagerness  they  crowded  round  me,  saying,  "  Please 
put  down  my  name,  sir,"  "  I  do  want  to  get  out,  sir," 
and  similar  expressions.  They  followed  me  into  the 
passage,  gazed  at  me  through  the  grated  door,  and 
when  I  said  "  Good  by,  boys,"  there  came  a  chorus 
of  "Good  byes"  and  "God  bless  yous"  through 
the  bolted  door. 

I  had  not  dreamed  that  there  were  such  inmates 
within  the  walls  of  that  jail.  It  was  only  to-day  that 
I  was  informed  of  it.  Well-informed  gentlemen  of 
Washington  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  this 
evening  ascertained.  When  I  called  upon  the 
deputy  marshal  for  permission  to  visit  the  jail,  lie  as- 
sured me  that  there  were  no  negroes  from  Virginia 
there,  but  that  they  were  all  from  Maryland,  and  I 
believe  that  he  wasrsincere  in  his  belief 

There  is  need  of  immediate  action  by  Congress  in 
this  matter.     The  whole  thing  must  be  investigated. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  laid  the  matter 
before  a  Senator,  who  expresses  his  astonishment  at 
the  state  of  things.  Your  readers  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Washington  police  will  have  a  thorough 
overhauling.  It  cannot  be  that  this  government  will 
permit  such  outrages  upon  humanity. 

CAKLETON. 


Cotton,  Coffke  and  Sugar  is  Liberia.  A  col- 
ored man  named  Anderson,  formerly  a  slave  in  Debt- 
ware,  but  now  a  planter  in  Liberia,  is" on  a  visit  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  selling  his  cotton,  sugar  and 
coftoe.     The  Evening  Post  says  : — 

The  samples  of  Lfberian  cotton  which  he  exhibits 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  qualities  of  the  South- 
ern article,  and  he  has  received  favorable  offer*  for  tho 
purchase  of  all  the  stock  procurable  in  Liberia.  The 
coffee  is  also  of  an  excellent  quality  ;    the  beau  large, 

crop  raised  at  a  low  [nice,  and  the  j  leld  very  abun- 
dant. The  best  index  of  the  market  value  of  this  cof- 
fee is  the  price  obtained  lor  it,  which  is  twenty-live 
cents  per  pound  by  the  quantity.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
also  about  one  hundred  acres  of  BUgar-Cdne  under  cul- 
tivation, ami  has  brought  with  him  some  35,000 pounds, 
the  qualities  of  which  range  from  good  to  prime,  Bell- 
ing for  eight  lo  eight  and  a  hall  cents  per  pound.  The 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  <>i  syrups  and  mo- 
lasses  have  heeu  equally  satisfactory. 

"Mr.    Andersen    emigrated    to    Liberia    some  years 

since,    lie  has  had  remarkable  success  in  his  agricul- 
tural enterprises,  and  makes  strong  representations  of 

the  capacity  of  Liberia  tor  ihe  culture  of  these  Staples 

which  formerly  came  from  the  South,    lie  stales  that 

the    climate    ami    soil    are    admirably    adapted    tQ    Itie 
growth  kI  eotl'ee,  cotton  and  sugar,  thai  Labor  is  cheap, 

and  the  lc-mirccs  of  the  crnnlrv   .■ilmmlaM." 


Ejjf  Ml    is   true  that  a  slave   ferried   our  Boldlftn  rO 
the  Maryland  Side  in  a  skiff  on  the  dreary  night  alter 

the  Kdward's  Perry  repulse-  if,  Instead  of  befriend- 
ing our  men,  he  had  boon  *'  used  against  us  "-—that  is, 
had  slabbed  each  one  he  found— he    might   IMTS   bceu 

set  lVee. 
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"Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof." 

"Ihiy  thi-: 'I'jivn  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  Bay 
iUry  authority  takes,  for  the  time,  the  place  of  all  munic- 
ipal institutions,  ami  .  1. 4.VEBV  AMONG  THE  ItEHT  ; 
and  that,  under  that  state  of  things,  bo  far  from  its  hoing 
true  that  tlioStates  where  slavery  exist*  have  l.he  exclusive 
management  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  President  of 
rim  i'.iirrcn  Status,  but  the  ('ommandkh  of  the  Arm*", 
IMS  PO\fER  TO  ORDER 'TfiB  UNIVERSAL  EMAN- 
CIPATION OF  THE  SLAVED From   the    instant 

that  the  tila voh ol ding  States  become  the  theatre  of  a  war, 
civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that  instant  the  war  powers 
of  Cunubkss  extend  to  interference  with  the  institution  of 
flavery,  m  BVBitr  wav  in  wurcn  it  can  be  intkkikkeo 
with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for  slaves  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, to  the  paatini  of  States,  hardened  with  slavery,  to 
a  foreign  power.  ...  It  is  a  war  power.  I  say  it  is  a  war 
power  ;  and  when  your  country  U  actually  in  war,  whether 
it  be  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of  insurrection,  Congress 
bus  power  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  must  carry  it  on,  ac- 
cording to  thi=  Lawb  op  war  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  war, 
an  invaded  country  has  all  its  laws  and  municipal  institu- 
tions swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  power  takes  the 
flack  op  them;.  When  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial 
array,  the  commanders  of  both  armies  have  power  to  eman- 
cipate all  the  slaves  in  the  invaded  territory."— J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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THE  EMANCIPATION   LEAGUE. 

We  have  declined  to  publish  among  our  advertise- 
ments a  notice  of  an  Address  to  be  delivered  by  Ex- 
Gov.  'Bout well,  before  a  certain  body  of  persons  call- 
ing themselves  *'  The  Emancipation  League."  Not 
long  since,  we  called  special  attention  to  this  set  ot 
associates,  and  urged  the  fosmation  of  a  Union 
League,  the  necessity  for  which  becomes  every  mo- 
ment more  apparent.  We  do  not  know  that  this  re- 
fusal to  publish  an  advertisement,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, or  that  its  publication,  would  have  any  effect 
upon  such  as  constitute  the  "  League"  in  question. 
But  we  keep  it  out,  as  we  would  any  pestiferous  an- 
nouncement, not  choosing  to  receive  the  wages  of 
iniquity,  since  we  look  upon  the  whole  project  with 
unutterable  dislike.  And  we  will  not  aid  it,  even  by 
the  sanction  of  a  formal  publication  under  protest,  be- 
cause we  feel  a  sober,  deliberate,  resolved  hostility  to 
it,  and  mean  to  resist  it  with  all  the  powers  at  our 
command.  For  this  "League"  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  scheme  of  Disunion.  Mr.  Boutwell  does 
not  expect  to  emancipate  the  slaves ;  but  to  push 
the  theory  of  emancipation,  which  is  an  impossibility, 
up  to  the  point  which  shall  make  the  complete  di- 
vision of  the  States  unavoidable  and  final.  And  thus, 
•while  the  colored  race  would  be  doomed  to  perpet- 
ual bondage,  and  slavery  be  deprived  of  all  alleviat- 
ing influences  which  could  result  from  intercourse 
between  the  slave  States  and  the  free,  in  Union, — 
i^and  the  South  would  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual bonier  strife  and  open  war,  and  to  all  the  re- 
newed horrors  of  barbarous  times. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  "  Emancipation  League," 
and  a  slight  anticipation  of  the  results  of  its  success- 
ful organization  and  operation.  To  this  end,  fire- 
brained  zealots  and  political  demagogues,  in  Con- 
gress and  out,  are  wreaking  on  the  country  the  foam 
of  their  frothy  madness.  To  this  end,  New  England 
has  been  secretly  stirred  up  by  the  busy  emissaries 
of  the  "  League,"  and  we  doubt  not  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  weak-minded  men  and  women  arc  already  en- 
gaged in  it.  But  we  shall  know  better  when  we  get 
the  address  of  Ex-Gov.  Boutwell,  what  mischievous 
and  yet  shallow  speculations  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  indulge  in.  Comparatively  weak  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  we  know  they  must  be  ;  and  that 
they  will  appear  still  weaker,  whenever  the  array 
of  their  forces  is  put  to  the  test.  It  will  then  be  seen 
which  are  the  traitors  in  this  country,  and  which  the 
true  men.  We  do  not  yet  know  what  help  they  ex- 
pect from  Congress ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Congress  itself  stands  on  slippery  ground,  if  it  pre- 
sumes to  give  countenance  to  their  designs  in  the 
face  of  an  outraged  and  indignant  people.  Of  the 
spirit  of  the  army  we  can  judge  by  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Stevens  of  Perm.,  confirmed  also  from  other 
quarters,  that  Gen.  McClellan  would  not  fight,  on 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Cameron's  original  Report.  He 
ought  not  to  and  could  not,  if  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  We  know  well  that 
there  arc  plenty  of  those  high  in  command  near  him, 
who  fully  agree  with  him.  Yet  we  do  not  fear  the 
"  Emancipation  League."  We  fear  anarchy,  confu- 
sion, the  necessity  for  military  interposition,  every- 
thing which  converts  a  country  which  might  be  so 
peaceable,  into  a  scene  of  disorder  and  lawless  con- 
fusion. But  we  know  that  there  are  men  enough  in 
New  England  alone,  of  its  best  and  bravest,  and  not 
yet  in  arms,  able  to  arrest  and  avert  the  plans  of 
these  evil-disposed  men,  and  to  turn  to  folly  all  the 
device  of  the  '*  Emancipation  League." — Boston 
Courier- 
It  occurs  to  us,  that  some  one  of  the  compara- 
tively few  members  of  Congress  who  are  fit  to  be  in 
it  should  meet  the  whole  series  of  fantastic  proposi- 
tions now  before  that  body  in  relation  to  slavery, 
by  asking  for  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  namely— 

"That  each  and  every  State  of  this  Union  shall  be 
entirely  free  to  the  residence  and  citizenship  of  all 
enfranchised  negroes,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  such  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." 

At  present,  as  is  suggested  by  our  correspondent, 
certain  States  at  the  East  would  be  overburdened 
with  this  sort  of  population,  since  Pennsylvania  will 
not  have  them,  nor  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  or 
even  Kansas.  In  all  these  States,  we. think,  and 
perhaps  in  others,  laws  are  in  force  excluding 
negroes  from  equal  privileges,  and  in  some  of  them 
even  from  residence.  It  is  plain  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  than  to  liberate  the  slaves,  and  sub- 
ject States  in  which  no  such  laws  exist  to  such  an 
invasion  of  pauper  population.  No,  let  us  have  it 
equal,  if  at  all.  To  be  sure,  Congress  would  have  no 
right  to  pass  any  such  resolution  or  act,  should  it 
assume  that  shape  ;  but  no  more  has  it  to  pass  the 
other  propositions  before  it,  affecting  this  subject. 
In  fact,  emancipation  is  the  stump,  against  which 
the  wheels  of  government  have  now  stuck  hard; 
and  there  they  will  stick,  until  it  is  completely  got 
over  and  left  behind.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
pathway  will  be  clear. — Boston  Courier. 

Sustain  the  President.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
time  for  the  conservative  men  in  the  country  to 
demonstrate  their  adherence  to  the  conservatism  of 
President  Lincoln.  Already,  for  a  week,  the  Aboli- 
tionists have  been  filling  the  air  with  their  war  cries. 
Petitions  for  abolition,  slave  armings,  and  all  sorts  of 
philoaegroism  have  been  poured  in  on  Congress. 
The  President  seems  to  be  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  to  sustain  himself.  We  are  told  that  there  i: 
a  conservative  majority  in  Congress.  Perhaps  it  is 
designed  to  let  the  gale,  blow  itself  out.  But  the 
country  should  make  its  voice  heard.  New  York 
City  could  send  a  petition  with  the  names  of  50,000 
voters  at  least,  and  we  think  it  safe  to  say,  with 
6.5,000,  against  the  pet  schemes  of  the  Abolitionists. 
We  have  said  that  the  President  might  one  day  find 
his  firmest  supporters  in  the  Democrats.  The  day 
seems  to  be  at  hand.  Conservative  Republicans 
and  Democrats  must  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  have  some  Union  meetings  in  New 
York,  and  express  the  sentiments  of  the  loyal  people 
of  this  city  on  the  side  of  the  old  Constitution. — N. 
Y.  Jour.  Com. 

ggp  The  noble  stand  taken  by  President  Lincoln, 
in  regard  to  the  abolition  proclamation  of  Fremont, 
has  dune  much  to  discomfort  the  Abolitionists,  and 
engender  in  the  public  mind  of  the  North  such  sen- 
timents as  alone  can  save  the  Republic  from  utter 
ruin  and  destruction.  We  long  to  see  the  day  once 
more  when  the  Abolition  element  will  be  repudiated 
by  all  parties,  and  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at 
them  by  all  who  love  peace,  order  and  good  will 
among  the  different  sections  of  the  confederacy. 

Could  these  pi?,sts  of  the  country,  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion,  all  being  traitors  alike, be  buried 
in  one  common  grave,  the  people,  both  North  and 
South,  would  rejoice  at  it, — Brookside  (hid.)  lle- 
publican. 


jEgp  That  the  blacks  are  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  rebellion  is  a  point  that  needs  no  discussion. 
Of  that  crime  they  are  certainly  not  the  guilty  au- 
thors. Their  masters  and  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
North  are.  If  any  shipment  be  made  to  Africa,  it 
should  be  of  these  two  classes  of  firebrands — especi- 
ally of  the  latter.  They  are  real  traitors  to  the 
Constitution.  Had  they  minded  their  natural  voca- 
tions, the  country  would  now  be  in  peace.  Our 
ethnological  chicaners  should  take  this  just  view  of 
the  case.  Let  them  advocate  the  shipment  to  Af- 
rica of  the  Abolitionists,  and  they  will  do  a  public 
good.  As  they  are  now  proceeding,  they  are  pro- 
claiming their  own  foolishuess. — Boston  Pilot. 

Garrison's  Liberator,  last  week,  was  tre- 
mendously severe  on  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Message, 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  paper  that  carries  the 
motto — "  The  United  States  Constitution  is  a  cove- 
nant with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell."  It 
says  the  Message  is  weak  and  common-place  to  a 
pitiable  degree— feeble,  rambling,  and  ridiculous  as 
a  State  paper.  Of  the  President  personally  it 
says — "  Everybody  -says  Mr.  Lincoln  is  an  honest 
man  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  is  very  weak 
in  the -joints,  and  wholly  unqualified  to  lead  or  in- 
spire." In  regard  to  his  colonization,  it  coolly  sug- 
gests that  President  Lincoln  may  colonize  himself 
if  he  qiiooses,  but  it  is  an  impertinent  act,  on  his 
.part,  to  propose  the  getting  rid  of  those  who  are  as 
good  as  himself. 

This  is  as  much  as  we  could  expect  from  that 
source  in  relation  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  have  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Lincoln  held  to  their  views  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery,  viz.— that  a  negro  was  "  as  good  as 
himself."  This  is  the  abolition  idea ; .  but  they  have 
mistaken  their  man ;  they  mistook  him  when  they 
voted  for  him  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
sympathize  with  them  while  in  power. — Newbury- 
port  Herald. 

More  Mischief  Afloat.  Michief  is  still  afloat 
in  Congress.  Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  if  there  were  not  already  sufficient  food  for  ex- 
citement and  exasperation,  is  making  an  effort  to 
abolish  the  Supreme  Court.  Nobody  but  himself 
will  vote  for  it,  but  the  mere  introduction  of  such 
a  measure  will  be  used  with  effect  at  the  South,  to 
show  that  the  Constitution  is  thrown  aside,  and  an- 
archy rules  in  our  national  councils.  In  the  House, 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  proposed,  and  very  nearly 
carried  through,  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  revoke  the  order  of  Gen.  Halleck, 
commander  in  Missouri,  excluding  negroes  from  his 
lines,  and  the  Senate  has  actually  decided,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  to  go  into  a  general  inquisi- 
tion of  military  catastrophes  and  blunders  of  the 
war.  Worse  disasters  than  those  of  Bull  Run  and 
Ball's  Bluff  await  the  national  cause,  if  there  is  not 
a  check  to  these  insane  proceedings  in  Congress.  It 
will  not  require  more  than  three  months  of  this  stuff 
to  demoralize  and  scatter  the  volunteer  armies  of 
the  Union. — Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub, 

Atrocious.  The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Stevens,  in- 
troduced into  the  House  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, after  resolving  that  the  "  President  be  request- 
ed to  declare  free,  and  direct  our  Generals  and 
officers  in  command  to  offer  freedom  to  all  slaves 
who  shall  leave  their  masters,"  conclude  as  follows  : 

"  And  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  make  full  and  fail- 
compensation  to  all  loyal  citizens,  who  are  and  shall 
remain  active  in  supporting  the  Union,  for  all  the  loss 
they  may  sustain  by  virtue  of  this  resolution." 

We  have  no  language  with  which  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  the  injustice  which  is  contemplated  by 
these  resolutions.  They  do  not  propose  to  emanci- 
pate the  slaves  of  rebels  alone,  but  all  slaves,  those 
of  loyal  men,  and  not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  loyal  masters  by  offers  of  free- 
dom. How  will  these  resolutions,  if  passed,  be  re- 
ceived in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Eastern  and  Western 
Yirginia,  North  Carolina,  East  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri ?  Will  men  continue  loyal  to  a  Government 
which  entices  their  property  away  from  them,  and 
refers  them  to  the  slow  and  doubtful  generosity  of 
Congress  for  compensation  ?  Will  they  continue 
Unionists  if  these  resolutions  pass  ?  We  dare  not 
hope  it.  To  us  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Stevens  and  his 
abolition  confederates  are  determined  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  exory  man  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  to  oppose  the  Government.  They  say  to  him, 
"  When  we  pass  these  resolutions,  we  will  strip  you 
of  your  property,  and  let  you  look  to  Congress  for 
your  compensation  ;  but  if  you  take  sides  with  Jeff. 
Davis,  and  help  him  to  drive  our  troops  back  to  the 
free  States,  he  will  protect  you  in  your  property,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  it."  Thus  the  passage  of 
these  resolutions  will  be  death  to  Unionism  in  the 
border  States.  We  pray  to  God  they  will  not  pass. 
If  they  do  pass,  and  the  President  shall  obey  them, 
we  shall  lose  all  hope  of  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union. — Chicago  Times. 

g^  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who,  we  infer,  is  not 
a  very  wise  man,  talks  of  "stripping  the  epaulettes 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  commanding  Generals" — 
an  expression  generalized,  we  take  it,  to  avoid  indi- 
vidual application.  Certainly,  he  is  not  so  wise  as 
the  Roman  officer,  who  replied  to  his  Emperor,  that 
he  did  not  care  to  argue  with  a  person  who  command- 
ed twenty  legions.  The  fact  is,  Congress  had  better 
behave  itself.  Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous, 
nothing  more  indecent  than  the  conduct  of  some  of 
its  forth-putting  members,  in  rushing  headlong 
after  one  and  another  outrageous  proposition,  on  the 
first  days  of  the  session,  even  before  the  Message 
was  delivered.  If  they  regard  their  constitutional 
duties,  attend  to  whatever  properly  belongs  to 
them,  and  then  quietly  adjourn,  they  may  do  much 
to  promote  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  government, 
and  to  retain  the  necessary  public  respect  for  the 
several  bodies  of  which  they  are  members.  But  if 
they  should  attempt  to  carry  out  any  of  the  silly 
and  mischievous  propositions  referred  to,  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  they  will  make  Congress  con- 
temptible— that  their  resolutions  and  their  acts  on 
these  points  will  be  totally  disregarded,  and  that  they 
will  soon  see  the  difference  between  those  who  have, 
and  those  who  have  not,  the  twenty  legions  at  their 
command.  Still,  we  apprehend  nothing  of  the  sort — ■ 
for  we  have  a  President  who  means  to  stand  by  the 
Union ;  and  by  such  a  President  the  army  and  the 
people  will  faithfully  stand. — Boston  Courier. 

Every  army  officer  has  a  right  to  throw  up  li 
commission.  And  if  Senators  make  officers' opinions 
against  the  impolicy  and  the  folly  of  creating  negro 
regiments  of  soldiers  to  march  side  by  side  with  Ameri- 
cans, Irishmen,  and  Germans,  the  test  as  proposed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  General  in  the  army  who  wil" 
stand  it — not  even  Gen.  Bauks,  we  suspect.  Bayo- 
nets, even,  think  I  But,  if  the  Senators  make  the 
test,  from  all  we  can  hear,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  overrule  them,  and  recniiiniissioii  such 
ofliccrs  as  stand  up  for  their  color,  their  race,  their 
breed  as  the  superior  race  of  the  negro. — New 
york  Express, 
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PREM0NT  DEMONSTRATION. 

The  Germans  of  Cincinnati  turned  out  in  large  num- 
bers on  Saturday  night  last  to  attend  a  meeting  held 
at  Turner  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  course  lately  pur- 
sued towards  him  by  the  Administration.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  A.  Bauer.  Frederick 
Werner  was  appointed  Secretary.  Judge  Stallo 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eisenlohr  addressed  the  assemblage 
in  the  German,  and  Rev.  M.  D.  Con,way  in  the  En- 
glish language.  A  series  of  resolutions  in  German, 
censuring  the  Administration  for  the  supersedure  of 
Gem  Fremont,  were  passed.  Mr.  Conway  spoke  as 
follows: — 

Judge  Stallo  has  alluded  to  me  as  a  Virginian  who 
can  answer  for  the  South.  I  certainly  have  lived 
there  long  enough,  and  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  slavery 
enough,  to  know  that  this  Government  is  not  strong 
enough  to  preserve  the  Union  and  African  slavery 
also.  And  whilst  this  Administration  is  now  bend- 
ing itself  to  that  impossible  and  undesirable  work, 
the  people  will  be  in  this  conflict  like  Issachar  of  old, 
strong  ass  crouching  between  two  burdens ;  between 
an  imbecile  Administration  on  the  one,  hand,  and  a 
gantic  rebellion  on  the  other.  Both,  Issachar  can- 
not bear ;  and  such  an  assembly  inspires  me  with  the 
hope  that  he  will  not  much  longer  crouch,  but  brave- 
ly bear  on  to  the  "  goodly  rest  and  pleasant  land," 
with  the  burthen  of  liberty  on  his  shoulders — nolong- 
i  strong  ass  for  the  Government  to  crush  with  its 
wretched  pro-slavery  pack,  but  a  strong  man  with 
the  blood  which  defied  George  III.  throbbing  in  his 
heart. 

Now  that  the  standard  of  Liberty  has  been  un- 
furled by  Fremont  over  the  contending  parties — a 
higher  standard  than  stars  and  stripes,  or  stars  and 
bars — how  wretched  and  despicable  appear  the  stand- 
ards raised  by  the  pigmy  Generals  who  have  gone  out 
warm  from  the  wing  of  the  Administration  ! 

What  think  you,  my  countrymen,  of  Sherman  tak- 
g  our  young  men  from  the  classic  shades  of  our  col- 
leges, and  from  their  free  homes,  and  offering  them 
to  the  "  proud  and  hospitable  citizens  of  the  Sover- 
eign State  of  South  Carolina"  as  the  patrol  of  their 
negroes  !  What  think  you  of  Dix,  down  in  Wise's 
district,  proclaiming  that  his  army  is  under  strict  or- 
ders to  guard  slavery  even  to  the  treasonable  extent 
of  refusing  to  take  into  their  lines— whether  belong- 
to  traitors  "or  any  other  nian" — those  black 
corn  producers  and  earth-work  builders  !  If  a  man 
sends  a  barrel  of  corn  to  Virginia,  he  is  imprisoned : 
the  man  who  sends  there  the  hands  which  produce 
10,000  barrels  of  corn  is  Major  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  ! 

Can  you  imagine  a  lower  depth  than  this  ?  All 
depths  are  possible  with  this  Administration.  The 
one  who  comes  out  and  proclaims  latest  from  that 
glorious  Republican  circle  at  the  White  House,  al- 
ways gets  a  little  lower  than  the  rest.  So  here  came 
Young  Lochnivar"  Halleck  out  of  the  West — -the 
lysterious  Halleck.  The  country  argued  itself  un- 
known by  knowing  nothing  of  and  never  having 
heard  a  word  from  Halleck.  In  breathless  suspense 
listen  for  the  first  utterance  of  him  sent  out  to 
replace  the  nation's  darling  hero.  At  last,  Halleck 
breaks  the  mystical  silence.  Halleck  pronounces. 
In  fact,  he  "  proclaims."  His  first  word  is  a  lie — his 
second,  an  order  for  his  men  to  deliberately  betray 
the  country.  If  there  is  any  man  who  does  not  know 
it  to  be  a  mean,  malignant  lie  to  say  that  fugitive 
es  have  been  spies  against  us,  he  should  be 
placed,  soon  as  possible,  in  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at 
South  Boston.  The  meanness  of  tho  lie  appears  in- 
fernal by  the  side  of  the  salvation  of  Sturgis's  brigade, 
"a"  that  very  State,  by  a  fugitive  slave's  information, 
and  the  blunder  of  M'Dowell  upon  batteries  of  whose 
existence  he  was  ignorant — and  ignorant  simply  be- 
cause he  refused  fugitives  an  entrance  within  his 
lines.  But  his  second  word  is  treasonable,  for  it  corn- 
ids  his  soldiers  to  send  out  to  the  enemy  alleged 
spies  and  foes  of  the  country.  Either  Halleck  knows 
he  lies  when  he  accuses  the  fugitives,  or  else  he 
should  be  hung  as  a  traitor  for  sending  from  his  lines, 
unarrested,  alleged  and  charged  spies  against  the 
United  States.  Suppose  Wigfall  and  Prior  should 
seek  Halleck's  lines  in  disguise,  and  he  should  say, 
I  misdoubt  ye  are  spies  ;  return  _to  your  homes, 
gentlemen,"  would  he  not  be  hung  as  an  abettor  of 
treason?  He  would  certainly  be  hung;  only  our 
President  dislikes  to  hang  traitors,  lest  it  might  oc- 
casion them  some  personal  inconvenience. 

This, then,  Americans!  is  the  infamous,  sneaking, 
crawling  policy  which  replaces  the  electric  watch- 
word sounded  by  Fremont  for  this  great  nation. 
The  idea  our  Government  has  of  fidelity  is  a  Chinese 
fidelity.  A  missionai-y  tells  us  that  his  coat  being 
patched  on  the  elbow,  torn  under  the  arm,  and 
with  a  big  grease-spot  on  it,  he  desired  another  ;  but 
wishing  it  made  after  the  same  pattern,  he  took  the 
old  coat  and  the  new  cloth  to  the  Chinese  tailor. 
In  a  week  the  tailor  brought  him  the  new  coat,  but 
what  was  his  horror  to  find  that  the  pattern  of  the 
old  one  had  been  so  faithfully  copied  that  the  new 
one  had  a  patch  ingeniously  made  on  the  elbow,  and 
a  tare  under  the  arm,  and  a  big  grease-spot  that 
must  have  taken  an  hour  in  making  on  the  fine,  new 
cloth  !  Such  is  the  Government's  idea  of  restoring 
this  Union.  The  South  having  forced  the  nation  to 
put  on  a  new  coat,  this  grand  Cabinet  cross  their 
legs,  take  their  goose,  and  aim  to  bring  us  the  new 
coat  with  the  patch,  the  tare  and  the  grease-spot,  be- 
cause of  which  it  was  that  we  needed  a  new  one,  be- 
cause of  which  we  elected  Lincoln  instead  of  Breck- 
inridge or  Douglas ! 

Mr.  Conway  then  proceeded  toshow  that  amilitary 
conquest,  over  the  South,  preserving  slavery,  would 
be  a  subjugation  of  ourselves  as  much  as  the  South. 
From  thenceforth  the  country  must  leave  the  peace- 
ful progress  of  its  destiny  to  sit  and  hold  the  rebel- 
lious States — turning  into  a  military  Government, 
doing  nothing  but  watching  the  monster  whose  soul 
is  slavery,  and  see  that  it  doesn't  poke  its  ugly  head 
out  again,  and  coil  about  our  States  again. 

He  concluded  by  assuring  the  Germans  that  many 
thousand  native  Americans  were  appreciating  their 
devotion  to  liberty,  and  would  join  them  when  the 
hour  came  to  root  up,  whatever  be  the  obstacle,  the 
root  of  bitterness  in  our  land.  The  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  be  swept  away,  or  else  the  Admin- 
istration itself,  just  so  soon  as  the  real  truth  is  appre- 
hended in  all  its  full  powers,  that  it  is  only  the 
interest  of  a  pitiful  350,000  of  our  people— this  num- 
ber of  slaveholders — who,  after  keeping  us  in  hot. 
water  for  8S  years,  now  precipitate  us  in  civil  war 
and  that  it  is  only  because  of  the  servility  which 
fears  to  touch  the  impudent  claims  of  that  handful 
to  scourge  and  own  men  and  women,  which  makes 
civil  war  possible.  A  decree  that  this  Government 
ignores  the  relation  of  slavery,  ends  the  war.  There 
is  no  army  in  the  South  but  a  home-guard  from  that 
moment. 

One  thing  (he  war  will  teach,  that,  slavery  ends 
in  military  despotism;  that  liberty  ends  in  equali- 
ty to  all,  black  or  white.  The  moment  which  decides 
between  the  two  has  arrived  to  this  nation. 


L  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REBELS. 


e  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  this  rebellion 
is  seen  in  the  loss  of  moral  character  among  the  rebels. 
Men  who,  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  are  gentle- 
men who  have  a  high  sense  of-honor,  who  have  main- 
tained an  unsullied  character,  by  the  rebellion  seem 
to  have  been  torn  from  their  former  moorings, 
clothed  with  a  panoply  of  fiction,  and  sent  to  sea  upon 
the  uncertainties  of  civil  war.  Oaths  of  allegiance 
have  been  violated  with  impunity,  property  has  been 
seized  as  the  robber  would  take  his  spoils  at  midnight; 
sacred  trusts  put  inofficcrs  of  the  Uniied  States  have 
not  only  been  abandoned,  but  have  been  used  to  de- 
stroy the  povifer  of  the  Government. which  conferred 
the  trusts;  the  most  unblushing  falsehoods  have  been 
perpetrated  to  deceive  the  Southern  mind  and  in- 
fluence Southern  sentiment,  and  this,  too,  not  by  the 
smaller  satellites  of  rebellion  alone,  but  by  its  boast- 
ed chivalric  leaders ;  the  hospital  and  green  sash  of 
the  surgeon  have  not  been  respected  by  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy ;  pickets  are  shot  down  as  by  the  hands 
of  the  assassin,  In  complete  violation  of  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare;  picket  guards  have  met,  exchanged 
courtesies,  and  pledged  the  faith  of  soldiers  that  the 
practice  should  be  discontinued,  and  immediately 
upon  parting,  that  pledge  has  been  violated  ;  Virgin- 
ia has  been  dragooned  into  secession,  and  all  the 
powers  of  State  sovereignty  seized  and  used  for  se- 
cession purposes  before  the  act  establishing  secession 
has  been  completed  ;  the  soil  of  Kentucky  has  been 
invaded,  and  they  have  attempted  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment of*  the  Confederate  States  upon  the  people 
against  their  consent,  while  pretending  to  act  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  doing  this  act  of  invasion  and  tyranny. 
With  secession,  all  distinctions  between  right"  and 
wrong,  between  honor  and  dishonor,  between  public 
fidelity  and  private  virtue,  are  confused  and  confound- 
ed. Those  sentiments  of  honor  between  man  and  man, 
of  fidelity  to  important  trusts,  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the  will  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  seized  the  whole  man,  destroyed  his 
moral  faculties,  and  sent  him  headlong  to  his  ruin. 
Secession  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  monomania,  an 
insanity,  or  else  why  could  all  those  principles  of 
civilized  warfare,  of  honor  among  enemies,  principles 
that  the  savages  will  respect,  be  so  utterly  abandoned 
by  masses  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  alike  ? 
The  policy  is  worse  than  Machiavellian,  it  is  savage. 
History  furnishes  no  greater  parallel  of  villainous 
duplicity,  save  in  the  persistent  falsehoods  of  Philip 
the  Second,  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  his 
minister  to  Elizabeth  of  England,  who,  while  he  was 
preparing  his  armada  to  invade  England,  protested, 
and  protested  again,  that  he  had  no  intentions  of  hos- 
tility to  England,  but  desired  peace.  It  looks  too 
much  like  a  war  of  petty  revenge  against  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  North,  like  a  determination  to  stab  at  all 
vulnerable  points  that  prosperous  friend  whom  she 
chooses  to  make  an  enemy,  and  whom  she  knows  she 
cannot  conquar.  Secession  by  this  abandonment  of 
moral  character  cannot  hope  to  succeed,  can  hope 
to  gain  nothing  save  the  execration  of  mankind.  An 
honorable  enemy  we  must  respect,  although  we  deny 
the  right  of  his  cause.  To  raise  this  war  into  the 
dignit}'  of  a  civilized  civil  war,  the  Confederates 
must  recognize  the  dictates  of  their  better  reason,  or 
their  possible  success  will  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  all  honor,  or  their  defeat  embittered  by  the  most 
abject  humiliation  and  remorse. — Boston  Post. 


SEEYILE  EEV0LT  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  arc  permitted  (says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  Nov.  30th)  to  copy  the  following  letter,  written 
to  a  lady  in  this  city,  from  a  relative  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  The  statements  made  therein  may 
be  relied  upon  as  an  accurate  description  of  affairs 
in  that  city  at  the  present  time  :■ — 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  23,  1861. 

*  *  *  Disguise  the  truth  as  we  may,  all  thinking 
men  here  feel  their  position  peculiarly  unsafe  ;  and 
those  who  are  surrounded  by  female  relatives  have 
their  anxiety  increased  a  thousand  fold.  We  do  not 
fear  for  the  clash  of  contending  armies,  though  that 
is  sufficiently  terrible  to  excite  much  apprehension  ; 
but  even  amid  the  carnage  of  war,  the  veriest  boor 
within  the  armies  would  respect  women ;  though  trai- 
tors try  to  teach  us  that  the  Northern  war-cry  is 
"  Beauty  and  Booty,"  but  we  do  dread  lest  at  mid- 
night the  fearful  sounds  of  servile  insurrection  shall 
salute  our  ears.  You  know  the  negroes  are  far  su- 
perior in  number  to  the  whites,  and  now  that  so 
many  are  absent  in  the  army,  their  majority  is  great- 
ly increased.  If  they  rise,  we  arc  in  their  power. 
Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  Remember  the 
history  of  all  servile  insurrections,  and  recall  the 
horrors  enacted  by  the  race  whom  oppression  has 
helped  to  brutalize.  Of  course,  the  masters  would 
fight  desperately  ;  but  how  could  the  small  number 
of  male  whites  defend  their  helpless  wives  and  daugh- 
ters against  a  tenfold  force  of  maddened  slaves, 
whose  strength  and  ferocity  arc  well  known  ? 

No  general  insurrection  has  taken  place,  though 
several  revolts  have  been  attempted ;  two  quite  re- 
cently, and  in  these  cases  whole  families  were  murdered 
before  the  slaves  were  subdued.  Then  came  retalia- 
tion of  the  most  fearful  character.  At  any  time 
when  servants  assail  or  murder  white  persons,  speedy 
and  severe  punishment  is  administered;  but  now 
they  do  not  wait  for  the  action  of  the  law  ;  Lynch 
law  prevails.  In  these  revolts,  which  occurred  in 
the,  interior  of  the  State,  most  of  the  servants  who 
participated  were  either  shot  in  the  conflict  or  as  soon 
as  captured,  and  two  of  them  icere  burned  to  death. 

To  say  they  were  burned  to  death  seems  a  simple 
sentence,  devoid  of  any  special  horror;  but  the 
scene  as  described  to  me  by  a  witness  was  too  dread- 
ful for  mortal  eyes.  Imagine  the  poor  wretches,  red 
with  tho  blood  of  their  masters,  cowering  in  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  they  need  not  look  for 
pity  ;  not  even  for  time  to  repent  of  deeds  which  ex- 
clude them  from  hope  hereafter.  They  are  dogged 
and  defiant  towards  their  captors,  until  their  doom 
is  pronounced— a  fate  of  which  they  have  a  special 
horror. 

Dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  within  sight  of 
their  own  houses,  surrounded  by  their  fellow-ser- 
vants, who  are  compelled  to  witness  the  sight,  they 
are  bound  to  strong  trees,  with  great  heaps  of  pine 
knots  piled  close  around  their  persons.  Directly  the 
torch  is  applied,  and  (he  inflammable  pine  bursts 
into  a  VlVld  flame.  When  the  blaze  reaches  I  he 
bodies,  and  the  sensitive  flesh  peels  and  crackles, 
their  cries  are  loo  fearful  lobe  beard  by  human  ears. 
Nor  is  the  torment  soon  over.  The  flames  scorch 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodies,  producing  exquisite 
agony,   but  slowly   burn   into   the   vitals,   until    the 

wretched  sufferers  go  to  judgment,  with  all  their 

crimes  upon  their  headSi 

I  undertook  to  say,  the  apprehension  of  servile  in- 
surrection lost  its  power  when,  as  lime  passed,  all 
seemed  peaceful;   so  wo  easily  fell  back  into  dreams 

of  security  until  these  events  aroused  us  to  watchful 
ness.  This  news  is  suppressed  <isf«r  as  possible,  and 
kept  entirely  from  the  papers,  for  the  negroes  hear 

what  is  published  if  ihey  do  not  read  i|,  and  auoh 
examples  might  produce  disastrous  consequences." 


TRIBUTE  OF  MR.  SUMNER  TO  THE  MEMO- 
RY Or  EON.  E.  D.  BAEER. 

In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  the  11th  inat.  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner  paid  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  wlio 
fell  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff:— 

Mn.  President — The  Senator  to  whom  to-day  we 
say  Farewell,  was  generous  in  funeral  homage  to 
others.  More  than  once  he  held  great  companies 
in  rapt  attention  while  he  did  honor  to  the  dead. 
Over  the  coffin  of  Broderick  he  proclaimed  the  dy- 
ing utterance  of  this  early  victim,  and  gave  to  it 
the  fiery  wings  of  his  own  eloquence.  "They  have 
killed  me  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  a  corrupt  Administration," said  the  dying 
man,  and  as  the  impassioned  orator  repeated  these 
words,  his  own  soul  was  knit  in  sympathy  with  the 
dead,  and  thus  at  once  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
friends  of  freedom,  even  at  a  distance. 

"Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?     He  knew 
Hioiaclf  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 

There  are  two  forms  of  eminent  talent  which  are 
kindred  in  their  effects — each  producing  an  instant 
present  impression- — each  holding  crowds  in  suspense, 
and  each  kindling  enthusiastic  admiration:  I  mean 
that  of  the  orator,  and  of  the  soldier.  Each  of  these 
when  successful  wins  immediate  honor,  and  reads  his 
praise  in  a  nation's  eyes.  Baker  was  orator  and  sol- 
dier. To  him  belongs  the  rare  renown  of  this  double 
character.  Perhaps  he  carried  into  war  something 
of  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  conscious  sway  of 
great  multitudes — as  he  surely  brought  into  speech 
something  of  the  ardor  of  war.  Call  him,  if  you 
please,  the  Prince  Rupert  of  battle,  he  was  also  the 
Prince  Rupert  of  debate.  His  success  in  life  attests 
not  only  his  own  remarkable  genius,  but  the  benign 
hospitality  of  our  institutions.  Born  on  a  foreign 
soil,  he  was  to  our  country  only  a  stepson  ;  but  were 
he  now  alive,  I  doubt  cot  that  he  would  gratefully 
declare  that  the  country  was  never  to  him  an  ungen- 
tle stepmother.  The  child  of  a  weaver,  he  was 
brought  while  yet  in  tender  years  to  Philadelphia, 

here  he  soon  lost  his  father  by  death.  His  earliest 
days  were  passed  at  the  loom  rather  than  at  school ; 
and  yet  from  this  beginning,  he  achieved  the  highest 
posts  of  trust  and  honor,  being  at  the  same  time 
Senator  and  General.  It  was  the  boast  of  Pericles, 
n  his  Funeral  Oration  at  the  Ceramicus  over  the 
dead  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  that  the  Athenians 
were  ready  to  communicate  to  all  the  advantages 

hich  they  enjoyed — that  they  did  not  exclude 
the  stranger  from  their  walls— and  that  Athens  was 
a  city  open  to  the  Human  Family.  The  same  boast 
may  be  repeated~by  us,  with  better  reason,  as  we 
commemorate  our  dea&iallen  in  battle.  From  Phila- 
delphia, the  weaver's  orphan  was  carried  to  the  AVest, 
~here  he  grew  with  the  growth  of  that  surprising  re- 
gion. He  was  one  of  its  children,  and  his  own  man- 
hood was  closely  associated  with  its  powerful  progress. 
The  honors  of  the  Bar  and  of  Congress  soon  were 
his.  But  his  impatient  temper  led. him  from  these 
paths  into  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  gallantly  took 
the  place  of  Shields,  torn  with  wounds  and  almost 
dead  at  Cerro  Gordo.  But  the  great  West,  begin- 
ning to  teem  with  population,  did  not  satisfy  his  am- 
bition, and  he  repaired  to  California.  The  child, 
infancy  was  rocked  on  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic-—whose  manhood  was  formed  in  the  broad  and 
open  expanse  of  the*  prairies — now  sought  a  home 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  saying  in  spirit — 

"  No  pentup  ITticn  contracts  our  powers  ; 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours.' 

There  again  his  genius  was  promptly  recognized. 
A  new  State,  which  had  just  taken  a  place  in  the 
Union,  sent  him  as  her  Senator,  and  Oregon  first 
became  truly  known  to  us  on  this  floor  by  his  elo- 
quent lips. 

In  the  Senate  he  at  once  took  the  place  of  orator. 
His  voice  was  not  full  or  sonorous,  but  it  was  sharp  and 
dear.  It  was  penetrating  rather  than  commanding,- 
ind  yet  when  touched  by  his  ardent  nature,  it  became 
;ympathetie  and  even  musical.  Hiscountenanee,body 
and  gesture,  all  shared  the  unconscious  inspiration 
of  his  voice — and  he  went  on,  master  of  his  audience, 
master  also  of  himself.  All  his  faculties  were  com- 
pletely at  his  command.  Ideas,  illustrations,  words, 
seemed  to  come  unbidden,  and  to  range  themselves 
in  harmonious  forms,  as  in  the  walls  of  ancient  Thebes 
each  stone  took  its  proper  place  of  its  own  accord, 
moved  only  by  the  music  of  a  lyre.  His  fame  as  a 
speaker  was  so  conspicuous,  even  before  he  appeared 
among  us,  that  it  was  sometimes  supposed  he  might 
lack  those  solid  powers,  without  which  the  oratorical 
faculty  itself  can  exercise  only  a  transient  influence. 
But  his  speech  on  this  floor  in  reply  to  a  slavehold- 
ing  conspirator — now  an  open  rebel — showed  that 
his  matter  was  as  good  as  his  manner,  and  that, 
while  he  was  a  master  offence,  he  was  also  a  master 
of  ordnance.  His  controversy  was  graceful,  sharp, 
and  flashing,  like  a  scimetar;  but  his  argument  was 
powerful  and  sweeping  like  a  battery.  You  have 
not  forgotten  that  speech.  Perhaps  the  argument 
against  the  sophism  of  Secession  was  never  better  ar- 
ranged and  combined,  or  more  simply  popularized 
for  the  general  apprehension.  A  generation  had 
passed  since  that  traitorous  absurdity,  the  fit  cover 
of  conspiracy,  had  been  exposed.  It  had  shrunk  for 
a  while  into  darkness — driven  back  by  the  massive 
logic  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  honest  sense  of  An- 
drew Jackson. 

—tho  times  have  boon 


That  when  tho  brains  woro  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now  thoy  rise  again." 
As  the  pretension  showed  itself  anew,  our  ora- 
tor undertook  again  to  expose  it.  How  thoroughly 
he  did  this — now  with  historic  and  now  with  forensic 
skill — while  his  whole  eflbrt  was  elevated  by  a 
charming,  ever-ready  eloquence,  which  itself  was 
aroused  to  new  power  by  the  interruptions  which  he 
encountered — all  this  is  present  to  your  minds. 
That  speech  passed  at  once  into  the  permanent  liter- 
ature of  the.  country,  while  it  gave  to  its  author  an 
assured  position  in  this  body,  Another  Speech  show- 
ed him  in  a  different  character.  It.  was  his  instant 
reply  to  the  Kentucky  Senator— not  yet  expelled 
from  this  body.  The  occasion  was  peculiar.  A  Sen- 
ator, with  treason  in  his  heart  if  not  on  his  lips,  had 
just  taken  his  seat.      Our  departed  Senator,  who  had 

entered  the  chamber  direel  from  his  camp,  rose  at 
once  to  reply,     lie  began  simply  and  oalmly;  but 

as  he  proceeded,  his  fervid  soul  broke  forth  in'  words 
of  surpassing  power.  As  OU  the  former  ooeasiou  he 
had  presented  the  well-ripened  fruits  of  study,  so 
now  lie  spoke  With  Ihe  spontaneous  ultoranoe  of  Ins 
own  natural  and  exuberant  eloquence,  meeting  the 
polished  traitor  at  every  paint  wilh  weapons  keener 
and  brighter  than  his  own.  Not  content  with  the 
brilliant  opportunities  of  this  chamber,  he  accepted 
a  commission    in   the   army,   and    vaulted   hum   the 

Senate  to  tho  saddle,  as  he  had  already  vaulted 

from  Illinois  In  California.      Willi  a  zeal  licit     ne\er 

tired,  after  recruiting  men.  drawn  by  the  attraction 

of  his  inline,  in  New  Vark.  Philadelphia,  and  else- 
where, he  held  his  brigade  in  camp  near  Ihe  Capi 
tol,  BO  thai  he  passed  easily  from  one  to  ihe.  other, 
and  thus  alternated  between  Ihe  dutiesof  a  -Sena- 
tor mid    a    General.     His  latter  career  was  short, 


though  shining.  At  a  disastrous  encounter  near 
Ball's  Bluff  he  fell,  pierced  by  nine  balls.  That 
brain,  which  had  been  the  seat  and  organ  of  such 
subtle,  power,  swaying  great  assemblies,  and  giving 
to  this  child  of  obscurity  place  and  command  among 
his  fellow-men,  was  now  rudely  shattered  by  lead,  and 
that  bosom  which  had  throbbed  so  bravely  was  rent 
by  numerous  wounds.  He  died  with  his  face  to  the 
foe,  and  he  died  so  instantly  that  he  passed  without 
pain  from  the  service  of  his  country  to  the  service 
of  his  God.  It  is  sweet  and  becoming  to  die  for 
one's  country.  Such  a  death,  sudden,  but  not  un- 
prepared for,  is  the  crown  of  the  patriot  soldier's  life. 
But  the  question  is  painfully  asked,  who  was  the 
author  of  this  tragedy,  now  filling  the  Senate 
Chamber,  as  it  has  already  filled  the  country, 
with  mourning?  There  is  a  strong  desire  to 
hold  some  body  responsible  for  a  disaster  where 
so  many  perished  so  unprofitably.  But  we  need 
not  appoint  committees  to  study  testimony  in 
order  to  know  precisely  who  took  this  precious 
life.  The  great  criminal  is  easily  detected. — 
The  guns,  the  balls,  and  the.  men  that  fired  them, 
are  of  little  importance.  It  is  the  Power  behind 
them  all,  saying — "The  State — it  is  I" — which 
took  this  precious  life;  and  this  Power  is  Slavery. 
The  nine  balls  which  slew  our  departed  brother"" 
came  from  Slavery.  Every  gaping  wound  of  his 
lacerated  bosom  testifies  against  Slavery.  Every 
drop  of  his  generous  blood  cries  out  from  the  ground 
against  Slavery.  To  hold  others  responsible  is  to 
hold  the  humbie  agent  and  to  dismiss  the  giant  prin- 
cipal. Nor  shall  we  do  great  service  if  we  merely 
criticise  some  local  blunder,  while  we  leave  un- 
touched that  fatal  inactivity  through  which  the 
weakness  of  the  rebellion  is  changed  into  strength, 
and  the  strength  of  our  armies  is  changed  into 
weakness. 

Let  not  our  grief  be  a  hollow  pageant;  let  it 
not  spend  itself  in  funeral  pomp.  It  must  become  a 
motive  and  an  impulse  to  patriot  action.  But  pa- 
triotism itself,  that  commanding  charity,  embracing 
so  many  other  charities,  is  only  a  name,  and  nothing 
else,  unless  you  resolve  that  slavery,  the  barbarous 
enemy  of  our  country,  the  irreconcilable  foe  of  our 
Union,  the  violator  of  the  Constitution,  the  disturber 
of  our  peace,  the  vampire  of  our  national  life,  suck- 
ing its  best  blood,  the  assassin  of  our  children,  and 
the  murderer  of  our  dead  Senator,  shall  be  over- 
turned. Tne  just  Avenger  is  at  hand,  with  weapon 
of  celestial  temper.  Let  it  be  drawn.  Until  this  is 
done,  the  patriot,  discerning  clearly  the  secret  of 
our  weakness,  can  only  say  sorrowfully — 

country  ! 
th^  ' 
For  goodness  dares  not  e 


GEEEIT  SMITH  0JT  THE  PEESIDElfT  AND 
HIS  MESSAGE. 

The  Message  is  marked  with  the  characteristic 
sincerity  and  patriotism  of  the  President.  Never- 
theless, its  treatment  of  the  question  of  slavery — of 
the  great  and  all-controlling  question  in  the  war — is 
such  as  to  confirm  my  apprehension  that  the  country 
is  lost.  With  all  his  desire  to  save  it,  he  has  never 
yet  welcomed,  if  indeed  he  has  ever  yet  conceived, 
the  idea  o*"  saving  it  at  whatever  cost.  The  saving 
of  the  Constitution,  and  of  all  the  rigi43-eniQjxdjia= — 
der  it,  and  especially  those  which  the  nation  has 
ever  conceded  to  slaveholders,  is  essential  to  his  con- 
ception of  a  saved  country.  But  could  we  come  out 
of  this  war  with  nothing  left  to  us  but  onr  territorial 
limits,  and  a  handful  of  survivors  still  cherishing  the 
principles  of  democracy,  and  still  breathing  the  spirit 
of  equal  rights,  we  should,  in  my  esteem,  come  out 
of  it  with  a  saved  country.  Meagre  and  naked  as 
would  be  such  a  result  in  the  eyes  of  our  conserva- 
tive President,  I  would,  nevertheless,  count  it  above 
all  price,  and  would,  if  needful,  sacrifice  all  else  to 
secure  it.  If,  as  I  so  strongly  fear,  a  lost  country 
■■.ill  be  our  share  in  the  fruits  of  this  contest,  it  will 
he  owing  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  unrelaxed  pur- 
pose of  the  President  to  save  along  with  the  coun- 
try, and  at  whatever  hazard  to  the  country,  things 
which  are  not  among  its  essential  and  eternal  parts, 
but  only  among  its  temporary  and  changeful  arrange- 
ments. In  other  wowls,  to  this  unrelaxed  purpose 
to  save  all  will  he  owing  the  loss  of  all. 

Another  thing  in  the  President  very  deeply  to  be 
regretted  is,  that  he  has  never  seemed  to  be  sensible 
of  the  great  perils  of  his  country.  How  else  can  we 
account  for  his  imlifierence  and  his  opposition  to 
measures  so  manifestly  indispensable  to  its  salvation  ? 
Whilst  millions  of  his  countrymen  are  entirely  con- 
fident that  cither  slavery  or  the  Union  must  go  down 
in  this  war,  he  sees  no  difliculty  in  preserving  both  ; 
and  porsistingly  cherishes  his  policy  and  shapes  his 

filans  to  preserve  both.  I  have  never  seen  a  phreno- 
ogical  chart  of  his  head  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
his  veneration  is  targe  and  his  destructiveness  small. 
He  would  keep  all  tilings  precisely  as  they  are.  He 
would  have  the  fugitive  slave  sent  back  to  the  vcry 
spot  he  came  from,  and  into  exactly  his  former  rela- 
tions. 'He  would  not  allow  one  line  or  letter  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  disturbed  by  the  necessities  of 
war.  If,  in  ordinary  times,  he  might,  make  the  vcry 
best  of  Presidents,  nevertheless  now.  when  a  mighty 
and  relentless  Rebellion  is  threatening  the  nation 
with  overthrow,  such  a  President  will  make  the  over- 
throw sure  unless  he  be  radically  changed  or  sternly 
ovcrruled.  Who  can  read  the  Message,  and  see 
with  wdiat  twattle  and  trash  the  President  has  filled 
the  spare  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  such 
great  words  on  the  greal  question  in  conducting  the 
war  as  would  have  met  the  demands  of  the  hour — 
who,  1  say,  can  do  so  without  feeling  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  the  man  for  the  hour?  Were  ho  that 
man,  he  would  not  be  expending  words,  last  of  all 
kind  words,  Upon  that  utterly  atheistic  topic  of 
"homes  for  white  men."  Were  he  that  man.  his 
talk  now  would  not  be  of  "colonization."  It  would 
not  be  of  expelling  our  friends  from  the  country,  but 
rather  of  arming  them  that  they  might  help  us  expel 
our  foes.  Black  friends  no  more  than  white  friends 
can  we  spare  just  now  from  the  country.  In  the 
right  time  and  circumstances,  colonis-ation  is  a  good 
thing;  but  it  is  not  an  adequate  cure  for  the  ills  we 
arc  now  suffering.  How  impertinent  and  smmnt 
is  this  everlasting  inquiry  on  the  pari  o(  the  whites 
as  to  what  they  shall  <\o  with  the  blacks  !  I'ln've  is 
room  enough  in  our  broad  country  for  white  men, 
anil  black  men,  and  red  men.  if  only  they  «  ill  raoog- 
ui/.e  each  Other  as  God*S  children,  and  thus  dwell 
together  in  mutual  good-will,  lint  if  any  one  of 
these  varieties  of  the  human  family  revolts  al  this 
condition,  thai  is  the  very  one  which  should  leave 
the  eounlrv,  and  whieh  is  tit  for  no  other  country. 
fir  is  a  monster  rather  than  a  man.  who  denies  that 
our  black  brelhren  have  earned  a  home  in  tins  laiul 
which  they  have  wet  like  the  rain  with  llu 
ami  tears,  and  bhvd.  It  a pn-emmmttg  their  land  : 
they  may  leave  it  when  ihey  will.  But  the  God  of 
the  oppressed  will  not  sillier  them  to  leave  it  till 
thej  Will  He  has  already  bogUO  to  punish  Ameri- 
can Oppression  very  horribly.     And  lei  American 

Oppression  beware  lesl  lie  make  the  punishment 
still  more  horrid.  Quite  enough  blood  will  be  shed 
without  making  it   more  by  the  policy  v\'  direct  or 
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virtual  expulsion.     Under  that  policy,  there  will  be 
«  blood— even  nnto  tiro  horse-bridles." 

I  spoke  a  moment  since  in  favor  of  arming  the 
blacks.  I  do  not  forget  the  often  expressed  opinion 
that,  inasmuch  as  there  are  whites  enough  to  fight 
for  us,  we  need  not  arm  the  blacks.  But  if  for  no 
other  end  than  to  advertise  the  blacks  of  the  whole 
country  that  we  are  their  (Wends,  and  that  ours  is 
the  side  for  them  to  flock  to,  there  should  be  black 
regiments.  A  few  such  moving  down  from  Canada 
and  the  Northern  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  would  have  had  the  effect  to  bring  it  to  a  very 
Speedy  end.  But,  "instead  of  sttch  a  judicious  and 
indispensable  advertisement  by  this  or  similar  means, 
we  have,  by  employing  the  Army  in  sending  back 
fugitive  slaves,  told*  the  blacks  of  the  whole  country 
that  we  are  their  enemies,  and  that  ours  is  not  the 
side  for  them  to  flock  to.  Was  there  ever  such  in- 
fatuation as  that  which  has  characterized  the  action 
of  the  Government  respecting  the  blacks? 

The  President  has  laid  his  destroying  hand  on  the 
best  part  of  Secretary  Cameron's  Report,  as  he  did 
ton  the  Secretary's  Order  to  (Jen.  Sherman,  and  on 
the  best  part  of  Gen.  Fremont's  Proclamation  ;  and 
on  my  first  and  hasty  reading  of  the  recent  Order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  concerning  the 
employment  of  negroes,  I  fancied  that  1  saw  the 
same  dreaded  hand  in  that  also ;  for  I  could  not 
believe  that  this  accomplished  Secretary,  whoso 
bead  is  as  clear  as  his  heart  is  honest,  would  himself 
be  in  favor  of  recognizing  slaveholding  rights  in  the 
Gulf  States.  Surely,  no  slavery  in  those  States  is 
any  longer  legalized  by  laws  which  |the  nation 
is  bound  to  recognize  and  enforce.  Such  laws, 
so  far  certainly  as  the  nation  could  be  held  by 
them,  were  all  abrogated  some  nine  to  twelve  months 
ago.  And  to  say  that  the  nation  is  held  by  I; 
enacted  or  revived  by  Confederate  States  would  be 
as  absurd  as  to  say  that  it  is  held  by  the  rules  of  the 
pirates  of  the  seas.  But,  on  a  second  and  more  care- 
ful reading  of  the  Order,  I  find  no  liberty  to  infer 
that  the  Secretary  looks  upon  "  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice for  life  under  the  State  laws"  in  the  Gulf 
States  as  still  slaves,  or  to  be  recognized  by  the  na- 
tion as  such, 

The  President  was  chosen  to  save  the  nation. 
But  it  turns  out  that,  with  all  his  merit,  he  is,  never- 
theless, the  very  one  to  kill  it.  What  is  worse,  the 
people  will  probably  let  him  kill  it.  For  it  is  not 
easy  to  unsettle  such  deep  confidence  as  they  reposed 
in  the  man  of  their  choice;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
face  the  shame  of  confessing  that  a  choice  so  confi- 
dent and  enthusiastic  was  nevertheless  unfortunate. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  underrate  the  President.  I 
admit  that  he  is  more  intellectual  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  politicians,  and  more  honest  than  ninety- 
nine  hundreds  of  them.  I  admit,  too,  that  he  would 
have  made  a  good  President  had  he  not  been  train- 
ed to  worship  the  Constitution.  And  I  also  admit 
that  Constitution-worship  is  not  peculiar  to  him.  It 
has  long  been  our  national  folly  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
it  is  now  working  out  our  national  ruin. 

Slavery  creates  many  and  aggravates  more  of  our 
evils..  If  it  is  not  true  that  our  Constitution-worship 
_^-' originated  with  slavery,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
this  vice,  like  so  many  others,  is  "  set  on  fire  of  that 
hell."  The  Constitution,  being  the  popularly  ac- 
knowledged protector  of  slavery,  the  great  work  for 
slavery  to  do  was  to  deepen  'and  spread  this  worship 
of  the  Constitution.  Perhaps  on  no  mind  has  this 
bad  work  been  done  more  successfully  and  fatally 
than  on  the  ingenuous  and  receptive  mind  of  the 
President.  So  that  now,  when  he  is  in  a  position  to 
save  his  country,  and  when,  too,  he  has  a  heart  to 
save  it,  his  education,  nevertheless,  compels  him  to 
kill  it.  Taught  to  confound  the  Constitution  with 
the  country,^  and  to  regard  slavery  as  the  pre-emi- 
nent care  of  the  Constitution,  he  necessarily  believes 
that,  in  saving  slavery,  he  is  saving  the  country. 
That  slavery  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  country 
can  have  no  place  in  a  mind  educated  to  look  upon 
slavery  as  the  pet  protege  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Constitution  to  be  all  one  with  the  country. 

What  must  be  the  President's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— why  he  could  have  his  Marshals  pursue  the 
poor  innocents  ? — what  but  that  the  country  (slave- 
ry ruling  in  the  Constitution,  and  the_  Constitution 
being  one  with  the  country)  made  it  necessary  ? 
What,  too,  but  the  same  answer  to  the  question — 
why  he  can  similarly  employ  his  Generals?  And 
what  also  but  the  same  answer  to  the  question- 
why  he  suffers  (for  without  his  sufferance  it  would 
~|ot  be)  the  Washington  *&r  P™on  to  be  crowded 
Ijroijes  ofj^ssjnapless  ones?  That  accursed 
prison!  Among  the  most  pleasant  remembrances 
of  my  brief  Congressional  life  was  my  success  in  get- 
ting out  of  it  the  black  man,  Noah  Hanson.  Warm 
were  my  thanks  to  Governor  Aikin  and  Colonel  Orr 
for  the  help  they  gave  me  ! 

I  said  that  this  Constitution-worship  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  President.  Read  yesterday's  speech  of 
Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  for  proof  that  he  is 
no  less  addicted  to  it,  and  for  proof  that  the  nation 
would  have  been  no  better  off"  had  he  been  the  Pres- 
ident. Fully  do  I  agree  with  him  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  are  ample  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace,  and  that  its  infraction  is  at  no  time  neces- 
sary. I  am  not  an  opponent  of  the  Constitution.  I 
^iisve-^robably  made  a  dozen  speeches  for  it  where 
the  Senator  has  made  one,  and  written  a  dozen  pages 
for  it  where  he  has  written  one.  But  when  he  says, 
"  While  fighting  this  battle  in  behalf  of  Constitution- 
al liberty,  it  behooves  us  especially  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Constitution  receives  no  detriment  at  our  hands": 
and  when  he  also  says,  "  We  will  have  gained  but 
little  in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  if  it  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Constitution" — when  he  says  this,  lie 
ascribes  to  the  Constitution  an  importance  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  I  deny  that  our  object  in  the 
war  is  to  save  the  Constitution  from  detriment,  or 
even  from  destruction.  I  deny  that  our  object  is  the 
uninteresting  and  little  one  of  saving  a  Paper  which 
not  one  American  in  one  hundred  has  read  the  whole 
of,  and  which  not  one  American  in  one  thousand 
his  mind  and  much  less  his  heart  to— and  a  better 
one  than  which,  ten  thousand  men  in  the  country  ar 
capable  of  writing.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in 
struggle  lo  save  the  counfri/,  «and  to  save  it,  too,  at 
whatever  hazards  to  the  Constitution  or  to  aught  else. 
We  are  to  save  from  conquest,  and  from  the  most 
hateful  threatened  dominion,  that  which  interests  the 
highest  and  the  humblest — her  fields  and  forests,  her 
waters  and  mountains,  her  temples  and  schools,  her 
loved  homes  of  the  living,  and  her  scarcely  less  loved. 
and  even  more  sacred,  homes  of  the  dead.  All  these 
we  are  to  save  from  dishonorable  transfer: — and  the 
remainder  of  the  great  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  a  country— the  people  and  the  genius  and  princi- 
ples of  their  Government— we  are  to  save'  from  a  bar- 
barous and  ruthless  destruction.  These  are  the 
things  for  which  we  are  waging  this  war  with  stupen- 
dous and  unmitigated  crime.  These  are  the  sources 
from  which  we  draw  our  inspiration  :  and  the  Sen 
tor  is  poorly  employed  in  attempting  to  turn  us  away 
from  them  to  the  dry  breasts  of  the  Constitution. 
"'The  Constitution  has  its  value — its  great  value. 
In  the  present  crisis,  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  save 
the  country :  and  the  country  must  not  be  involved 
in  even  the  slightest  danger  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  Constitution.  Our  great  underlying  principles 
of  Free  Government  will  reproduce  Constitutions  as 
often  as  there  shall  be  occasion  for  their  reproduction. 
Yes,  and  if  we  are  only  true  to  those  principles,  every 
new  Constitution  wili  be  an  improvement  upon  its 
predecessor. 

I  would  always  consent  to  fling  away  the  whole 
Constitution  rather  than  retain  it,  if  it  necessarily 
operates  to  the  loss  of  any  of  the  possessions,  or  the 
damage  of  any  of  the  rights  or  interests  which  are 
essentially  comprised  in  the  true  definition  of  the 
word  country.  I  had  rather  lose  ten  thousand  Con- 
stitutions than  let  the  Cataract  of  Cataracts  pass  from 
out  our  national  limits.  Aye,  I  would  rather  lose 
them  than  lose  little  Minnehaha.  None  would  con- 
sent to  lose  the  "  Father  of  Rivers  "  at  any  price ;■ 
but  I  would  not  retain  the  Constitution  in  exchange 
for  the  least  river  that  waters  precious  American 
soil.  Not  only  that  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains where  the  intrepid  "  Pathfinder"  planted  our 
national  standard,  but  even  the  humblest  hill  which 
casts  its  shadow  upon  that  soil,  is  far  dearer  to  my 
patriotism  than  any  Constitution.  Yes,  and  I  had 
rather  the  Constitution  were  all  blotted  out  than  to 
see  it  used,  (if  it  permits  such  use,)  to  rob  the  least 
black  baby  of  its  least  rights.  Infinitely  dearer  to 
my  patriotism,  as  well  as  to  my  humanity  is  that 
baby  than  any  Paper.  The  Constitution  is  here  to- 
day, and  supplanted  to-morrow— and,  probably,  by  a 
better  one;  but  the  sacred  rights  of  that  baby  arc- 
enshrined  in  the  Great  Heart  of  Heaven,  and  arc  un- 
changeable and  eternal. 

Oh,  no!  the  Constitution  is  not  the  country.  It 
is  comparatively  a  petty  thing.  And  if,  in  this  hour 
of  their  country's  deep  danger,  the  people  arc  to  be 
rallied  by  no  other  or  no  stronger  cry  than  to  save 
the  Constitution,  then,  beyond  a  doubt,  hmh  c»m- 
try  and  Constitution  will  be  lost.  It  was  not  for  a 
Constitution,  but  foi  a  country,  that  our  Revolution- 
ary Fathers  fought.  They  had  a  country  before 
they  had  a  Cdnrtltulioo ;  and  they  loved  it  as  well 


before  as  they  did  after.  It  will  not  be  said  that  it 
was  the  timid  and  dull  "  Articles  of  Confederation  " 
which  so  wrought  upon  their  spirit.  But,  perhaps 
it  will  be  said  that  it  was  the  "  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." I  admit  its  power  over  them ;  and  I 
would  that  it  had  such  power  over  us.  We  would 
not  have  been  in  the  straits  we  are  now  in,  had  that 
Paper  been  to  us,  as  it  was  to  them,  the  supreme  Con- 
stitution— the  Constitution  of  Constitutions.  But 
were  we  to  admit  that  the  Revolutionary  Fathers 
fought  for  a  Constitution— the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence being  their  Constitution — yet  there  is  no 
comparison  between  ours  and  theirs — ours  which  but 
furnishes  machinery  for  the  working  of  Government. 
and  theirs  in  whose  principles  lies  the  very  soul  of 
all  free  and  righteous  political  government. 

Nothing  can  be  more  shrivelling  to  our  patriotism 
than  to  call  it  away  from  the  love  and  inspirations 
of  country  to  this  exaggerated  importance  of  a  mere 
Paper.  The  Swiss  will  peril  all  to  save  the  dear 
mountains  and  valleys  and  homes  of  Switzerland. 
But  to  no  such  pitch  of  enthusiasm  can  they  be 
wrought  by  a  call  to  keep  themselves  within  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  a  Paper  in  which,  if  they  have  one  like 
ours,  there  is  neither  soul  nor  sentiment,  and  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  the  driest  political  rules.  "  Fath- 
erland" is  dear  to  the  German,  not  because  of  this 
or  that  set  of  such  rules,  but  simply  because  it  is 
"Fatherland."  And  that  the  inspiring_ thought  of 
dear  America,  with  or  without  her  Constitution,  is  in 
the  esteem  of  our  statesmen  insufficient  to  stir  Amer- 
ican blood,  shows  to  what  a  miserable  pack  of  states- 
men we  are  reduced. 


"  Breathe 
Who  ne 
This  is  i 


i  there  the  man  with  soul  so 
rer  to  himself  hath  said, 
ly  own,  my  native  land  7 " 


These  familiar  lines  were  not  written  with  a  Paper 
before  the  eyes,  but  with  a  country  in  the  soul,  of  the 
writer. 

"  In  every  clime  the  magnet  oftho  soul, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  ti  that  pole." 
Nor  was  it  to  a  remembered  Paper,  but  to  a  remem- 
bered land,  that  the  writer  of  these  3weet  lines  as- 
cribes this  power : 

"  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos. 

Nor  was  it  to  a  mere  Paper,  but  to  his  beloved  coun- 
try, that  this  dving  man  turned  his  last  thoughts. 
GERRIT  SMITH. 


®iu 


ilitxntox. 


~Eo  Union  with  Slaveholders! 


BOSTON,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1861. 


SEND   IN  THE  PETITIONS! 

^="Now  that  Congress  is  in  session,  and  various 
propositions  have  already  been  submitted  to  it  on  the 
subject,  let  there  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  forward- 
ing emancipation  petitions  to  that  body.  Send  them 
directly  to  the  proper  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  various  States  and  Districts.  They  will,  of 
course,  go  free  of  postage.  Already,  large  numbers, 
numerously  signed,  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  been  presented  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
promptly  referred  to  appropriate  committees.  The  ag- 
gregate promises  to  be  commanding.     Send  them  in  ! 

$3^  A  petition  for  emancipation  has  heen  received 
at  this  office,  headed  hy  C.  M.  Allen,  without  the 
name  of  the  town  from  which  it  came.  Will  any  one 
give  us  the  residence  of  the  signers? 


Gov.  Andrew  and  the  Traitors  in  Boston 
Harbor.  Some  days  ago,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  noticed  the  tender  and  affectionate  care  which 
was  taken  of  the  traitors  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren, 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Gov.  Andrew, 
and  elicited  the  following  reply  : — 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,      ( 
Executive  Department,  Boston,  Dec.  11,  '63.  j 
Edward  Russell  Ess;.,  New  York-: 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  note  of  the 
7th,  enclosing  a  slip  from  the  Evening  Post  condemn- 
ing the  numerous  manifestations  of  misplaced  sympa- 
thy by  some  citizens  of  Boston  with  rebel  prisoners 
confined  at  Fort  Warren.  I  fully  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings in  this  matter,  and  share  with  the  writer  of  the 
Post  in  his  condemnation  of  that  sympathy  with  trai- 
tors, which  makes  men,  in  comparison  with  whom 
Benedict  Arnold  was  a  saint,  comfortable  in  their  con- 
finement, while  our  own  brave  defenders  of  liberty 
and  Union  and  the  rights  of  man  are  cut  off  from  all 
such  sympathy,  by  the  rigorous  despotism  of  the 
Southern  Oligarchy — but  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  I  can  do  to  prevent  it.  I  very  well  remember 
Mason's  insolent,  overbearing  demeanor  in  that  memo- 
rable interview  between  himself  and  old  John  Brown, 
and  can  truly  rejoice  with  you  that,  if  he  does  not  in 
all  respects  receive  all  the  compensation  for  his  base- 
ness, through  a  long  public  career,  in  the  few  days 
whicli  yet  remain  to  him  in  this  life,  his  power  for  mis- 
chief is  forever  abridged,  and  that  all  the  luxuries 
which  Boston  sympathisers  with  treason  and  with  trai- 
tors can  bestow  cannot  defeat  the  purposes  and  the 
plans  of  infinite  justice. 

Very  truly  and  faithfullv  yours, 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW. 

&^~  Governor  Ar.drew  has  written  a  most  earnest 
letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  narrating  the  arrest  of 
two  alleged  fugitive  flaves  by  direction  of'Lieut.  Col. 
Palfrey,  of  the  Mass.  ^Oth,  by  order  of  General  Stone, 
and  protesting  against  the  employment  of  Massachu- 
setts troops  for  that  purpose,  the  more  especially  when 
there  is  no  pretence  of  legal  proceeding,  Secretary 
Cameron  promised  that  he  would  write  to  General 
Stone,  directing  him  not  to  issue  such  orders  infuture. 
It  is  said  that  two  slaves  were  sent  back  to  the  rebels,  (!) 
under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  rebels,  suspecting  that  a 
trap  lay  concealed  under  the  act,  sent  them  back  a- 
gain.  Gen.  Stone  returned  them  the  second  time,  (.'!) 
with  the  explanation  that  his  intention  was  simply  to 
give  them  up,  and  they  were  retained  by  the  Confed- 
erates, to  further  the  work  of  treason  !  Such  gratui- 
tous and  repulsive  villany,  such  essentially  traitorous 
conduct,  should  bring  upon  this  sto»#-hesrted,  military 
kidnapper  a  storm  of  popular  indignation,  and  lead  to 
his  being  immediately  cashiered.  True  to  its  satanic 
nature,  the  Boston  Courier  hotly  and  abusively  assails 
Gov.  Andrew  as  an  imperlincnt  intermeddler,  hut 
says  nothing,  of  course,  in  censure  of  Gen.  Stone's 
high-handed  wickedness.  It  delights  in  such  acts — 
the  more  of  them  the  better,  and  the  greater  its  de- 
light— they  gratify  its  pro-slavery  malignity  and  help 
to  accomplish  its  secession  designs;  for  it  wears  the 
mask  of  loyalty  solely  to  give  more  effectual  aid  to 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  rebellious  crew. 

The  ingredients  of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Cou- 
rier, daily,  resemble  those  of  which  the  "  hell-broth  " 
of  Macbeth's  witches  was  composed,  as  they  gathered 
around  the  seething  cauldron: — 
"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  ; 

Eye  of  neivt,  and  toe  of  frog, 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 

.Adder's  fork,  and  blind- worm's  sting, 

Lizard's  lug,  and  owlet's  wing, 

Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf, 

Witches'  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravin'u*  salt-sea  ehark, 

Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark, 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 

Like  a  holl-broth  boil  and  bubble." 

Such  wormwood  bitterness,  such  personal  vitupera- 
tion, such  rattlesnake  venom,  such  measureless  con- 
ceit, such  ludicrous  pomposity,  such  oracular  empti- 
ness, such  mobocratic  stimulation,  such  brutal  negro- 
phobia  and  pro-slavery  scoundrelism,  as  it  exhibits, 
admit  of  no  parallel  in  modern  journalism. 


g^="  We  are  indebted  to  the  Journal  for  the  reports 
of  the  lectures  of  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Chcever,  as  given  in  our  present  number.  Both 
speakers  must  have  been  gratified  by  Ihc  numbers  in 
attendance,  and  the  all-abounding  enthusiasm  which 
their  must  radical  sentiments  elicited.  Absence  from 
the  city  prevented  our  hearing  Dr.  Cheever,  but  we 
are  assured  that  no  such  lecture,  in  point  of  vigorous 
and  concentrated  expression,  fidelity  and  power  of 
rebuke,  and  thoroughness  of  dealing  with  slavery 
and  the  rebellion,  has  yet  been  delivered  in  tin's  city. 
We  hope  it  will  he  printed  in  full.  In  accordance 
with  a  proffered  exchange  by  Uev.  Mr.  Maiming,  Dr. 
Cheever  preached  at  the  Old  South  Church,  in  this 
city,  on  Sunday  forenoon  ;  and  Mr.  Manning  preached 
for  Dr.  Cheever  in  the  Church  of  Ihc  Puritans,  in  New- 
York. 


EMANCIPATION ;  ITS  JUSTICE,  EXPEDIEN- 
CY AND  NECESSITY. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  BoBton, 

on  Monday  Evening,  Dec,  16,  1861, 

BY    HON.    GEORGE    S.    BOUTWELL. 


The  inaugural  address  before  the  Emancipation 
League  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the 
Tremont  Temple,  by  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell, 
whose  theme  was  announced  as  "  The  Justice,  Expe- 
diency and  Necessity  of  Emancipation."  A  very 
large  audience  was  in  attendance,  (the  hall  being 
crowded  in  every  part,)  who  heard  the  speaker 
throughout  with  profound  attention,  broken,  however, 
by  frequent  applause.  On  the  platform,  we  noticed 
Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.  W.  Bird,  Hon.  Eliphalet 
Trask,  Hon.  Z.  K.  Goodrich,  and  several  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  State  Government. 

At  7£  o'clock,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  who  made  a  brief  statement  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  League,  viz:  To  further 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  measures  whicli 
promote  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  to  encourage 
the  Government  to  use  whatever  opportunity  the  pro- 
gress of  our  armies  shall  afford  to  carry  liberty  with 
those  armies,  and  suppress  the  rebellion  hy  removing 
its  cause.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  in- 
troduced, as  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Samu- 
el G.  Howe. 

Dr.  Howe  said  he  thought  the  orator,  whom  it  was 
his  principal  duty  to  introduce,  had  a  very  difficult 
task  to  accomplish — to  prove  the  justice  of  emancipa- 
tion, which  was  about  as  hard  to  demon strjdf^^^M 
show  that  two  and  two  make  four  to  an  inorls^BL 
who  disputed  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  continually  blundering  and  stumbling  over 
axiomatic  truths  such'as  tins.  The  ownership  of  a 
slave  is  a  pretence,  a  sham  and  a  lie,  (applause,)  and 
yet  the  Government  says  that  we  must  respect  it. 
The  policy  of  the  Government,  thus  far,  to  respect 
the  institution  of  slavery,  has  been  too  plainly  shown 
by  the  treatment  of  fugitives,  "contrabands,"  (or 
whatever  called,)  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  were  shut  up  in  the  common  jails  of  Washing- 
ton and  Alexandria,  (as  the  speaker  had  witnessed,) 
and  treated  like  the  worst  of  felons  while  doing  Un- 
cle Sam's  work.  Yet,  though  thus  abused,  these  fu- 
gitives declared  that  they  would  on  no  account  go 
back  to  bondage. 

Dr.  Howe  then  introduced  the  orator  of  the  evening, 
who  was  received  with  hearty  applause.  After  a  few 
preliminary  remarks,  he  entered  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  important  question  announced  as  his  sub- 
ject, speaking  as  follows  : — ■ 

In  speaking  of  the  justice,  expediency  and  necessity 
of  emancipation  as  the  only  speedy  means  of  crushing 
the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  Union,  I  impose  on  my- 
self three  limitations,  and  desire  you  to  connect  them 
with  all  that  I  may  say : 

1st.  That  a  military  -necessity  exists  for  doing  what 
is  proposed  ;  and  that  I  shall  undertake  to  prove. 

2diy.  That  this  necessity  does  not  require  us  to  take 
any  action  in  reference  to  the  loyal  States. 

3dly.  That  I  always  and  everywhere  contemplate 
compensation  to  loyal  men. 

And  I  first  inquire,  what  constitutes  a  military  ne- 
ssity  ?  I  assume  that  a  military  necessity  does  not 
depend  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  army  in  the  field; 
but  the  great  military  necessity  is  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment, and  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Government  is  clearly  within  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  those  who  administer  it,  and  control  the  mili- 
tary department  thereof.  (Applause.)  I  think  our 
Constitution  has  clearly  indicated  what  a  military  ne- 
cessity is  in  that  provision  which  declares  that  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it.  And  what  do  we  see  to-day  ?  That  all  of 
us  are  here  deprived,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
of  the  security  which  from  the  days  of  Magna  Charta 
has  been,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  se- 
curity of  all  Englishmen,  and  of  all  men  who  inherited 
the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  Englishmen.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  is  believed  by  those  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  that  the  public 
safety  requires  it.  And  we  have  given  up  the  great 
security  which  we  had,  that  whenever  our  liberty  was 
taken  from  us,  we  had  a  right  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
reason  therefor ;  and  that  right  has  departed,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Government,  because,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Constitution,  the  public  safety  requires  it. 

Now  then,  if  we  demonstrate  that  the  public  safety 
requires  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  here  or  there, 
or  anywhere,  then  we  have  demonstrated  that  a  mili- 
tary necessity  exists.  And,  my  friends,  you  are  as- 
sembled with  anxious  countenances  to  consider  how 
the  country  shall  be  saved ;  and  you  instinctively  trace 
our  peril  backward  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
are  convinced  without  argument  that  had  slavery  not 
existed  on  this  continent,  there  would  not  be  a  State, 
no,  nor  a  county,  nor  a  parish,  nor  a  man  in  all  this 
Republic  to  say  that  this  Union  ought  not  longer  to 
exist ;  therefore  we  charge  home,  with  instinct  and 
logic,  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  And  if  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  we  can  hasten  by  one  day  the  return  of  the 
power  of  the  Union  and  our  lost  prosperity,  does  not 
a  military  exigency  exist?  ("Yes!"  "Yes!"  "It 
does  1") 

And  I  hear  a  suggestion  made  in  many  quarters, 
which  means,  if  I  understand  it,  substantially  this : 
that  South  Carolina  and  her  ten  associates  in  this  re- 
bellion are  still  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  we  are 
bound  to  treat  those  States  as  we  treat  the  States  that 
arc  still  loyal  to  the  Union.  If  we  yet  labor  under 
that  delusion,  then  God  save  us  !  for  not  to  the  hands 
of  man  is  intrusted  the  salvation  of  this  republic — if 
wc  still  indulge  in  the  delusion  that  South  Carolina 
and  New  York,  that  Florida  and  Pennsylvania,  that 
Mississippi  and  Illinois,  that  Texas  and  Minnesota,  are 
to  be  treated  by  the  government  of  the  country  as 
enjoying  equal  rights  and  equal  protection  under  the 
Constitution.     (Applause.) 

We  have  not  thrust  them  out  of  the  Union;  they 
have  gone  out  deliberately,  freely,  without  compul- 
sion; and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
territory  and  of  the  people  of  the  rebel  States,  we  must 
treat  them  as  enemies,  as  belligerents.  Are  we  to  ask 
whether  we  are  in  a  state  of  war  with  these  eleven 
States,  when  our  frontier,  from  Kansas  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, is  lined  with  their  men,  when  we,  boasting  that 
we  have  660,000  men  in  the  field,  have  been  outnum- 
bered at  every  point1?  If  you  indulge  the  delusion 
that  we  are  not  at  war,  and  that  these  people  are  not 
to  be  treated  as  enemies,  then  the  destruction  of  the 
country  is  near.  We  must  treat  them  as  enemies. 
When  they  came  into  the  Union,  they  gave  to  the 
Union  jurisdiction  over  their  territory  ;  that  jurisdic- 
tion they  now  deny  ;  let  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
go  forward,  let  the  statesmanship  of  the  country  secure 
the  right  that  was  guarantied  to  us,  and  which  we  have 
not  abandoned,  however  the  rebels  may  desire  to  put 
off  the  responsibility  from  themselves.    (Applause.) 

I  say,  then,  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done 
for  the  recstablislunent  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  over  the  rebellions  States,  that  we  have  a  Con- 
stitutional right  to  do;  for  the  Constitution,  if  it  se- 
cures anything,  secures  the  integrity  of  the  territory 
over  which  and  to  which  the  Constitution  applies. 
The  rebels  have  no  right  to  complain.  We  secure 
Constitutional  rights,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  all  the  loyal 
Stales;  disloyal  States  are  enemies,  and  we  must  so 
treat  them. 

Suppose  there  are  a  few  loyal  men  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  North  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  or  Texas ;  are  they 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  this  country  1 
I  trust  not.  When  the  war  is  over,  when  this  terri- 
tory is  restored  to  the  Union,  the  Government  of  Hie 
country  ia  reestablished,  then,  if  these  people  have 
Suffered  by  anything  that  wc  have  done,  make  them 
the  compensation  that,  we  can.  Bui:  we  caium!  stop 
now,  when  the  Union  ia  in  peril,  when  the  lurid  llames 


of  war  light  up  the  horizon  on  every  quarter — can  we 
stop  now,  to  inquire  whether,  in  South  Carolina,  or  in 
Georgia,  or  in  Tennessee,  there  may  be  men  who 
would  if  they  could  be  loyal  to  the  Union.  (Applause.) 
Now  we  have,  my  friends,  labored  under  two  or 
three  delusions.  Eirst,  we  did  not  believe,  twelve 
months  ago,  when  the  nucleus  of  the  "Confederacy" 
(as  it  is  termed)  separated  from  the  old  Union,  that 
a  great  conspiracy  existed.  We  could  not  believe 
that  men  entrusted -with  important  duties — Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress — officers  of  the  army 
and  the  navy,  who  had  been  supported  in  luxury  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Union — Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court — men  high  in  authority  throughout  the  fifteen 
slave  States  of  the  Union — had  conspired  criminally, 
traitorously,  with  perjury  upon  their  lips  and  in  their 
hearts,  against  a  government,  which,  so  far  as  we 
knew,  had  never  pressed  too  harshly  upon  a  single 
citizen  of  the  Republic.  We  could  not  believe  it.  It 
was  not  strange  that  we  did  not  believe  it.  But  now, 
after  a  year's  experience,  we  find  that  for  thirty  years 
this  conspiracy  had  existed  ;  that  it  covered  the  whole 
slave  territory  of  the  Union  ;  that  it  had  given  birth 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  to  the  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise of  1854,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Charleston  in  I860;  that  it  had  entered  sys- 
tematically upon  the  scheme  of  destroying  the  best 
government  which  the  world  had  ever  seen!  It  was 
not  strange  that  we  did  not  believe  it ;  but  now,  now 
we  know  that  it  existed,  and  we  know,  too,  full  well, 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  institution  of  slavery.  And 
ought  not  the  judgment  of  this  country  to  be  visited 
upon  that  institution  as  a  part  of  the  retribution  for 
this  foulest  of  human  crimes  ?     (Applause.) 

Another  delusion,  my  friends,  was,  that  we  did 
not  believe  in  the  unanimity  of  the  South  upon  this 
matter.  We  thought  that  this  movement  was  insti- 
gated and  carried  on  by  a  few  hot-brained  persons, 
whom  we  proposed  to  separate  from  the  great  body  of 
the  people  and  dispose  of.  But  we  have  found,  as  the 
war  has  gone  on,  that  it  either  included  originally  in  the 
conspiracy  all  the  chief  men  of  the  South,  or  that  they 
have  been  drawn,  unwillingly  or  willingly,  into  it,  so 
that  now  I  hold  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  man 
who  believes  that  there  is  any  lack  of  unanimity  in 
the  eleven  seceded  States.  We  are  not  more  unani- 
mous in  this  hall,  or  in  this  State,  or  in  the  free  States 
of  the  Union,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Union,  than 
they  are  in  favor  of  breaking  down  this  Government 
and  disgracing  free  institutions  iu  the  presence  of  the 
world  and  before  posterity. 

Let  us  no  longer  indulge  in  the  delusion  that  there 
is  a  want  of  unanimity  in  the  South. 

And  another  delusion  in  which  we  have  indulged,  to 
this  vary  hour,  is,  that  they  had  not  resources  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  this  war,  and  that  very  soon  they 
would  be  exhausted.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
that  matter  further,  as  I  go  on.  But  we  have  found, 
as  a  matter  of  experience,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  that  they  have  exhibited  no  evidence  of  a 
want  of  resources.  Have  they  not  put  men  enough 
into  the  field?  Haven't  they,  so  far  as  we  know, 
equipped  them  sufficiently  for  the  service  ?  Haven't 
they  had  enough  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  wear  ? 

And,  then,  so  far  as  the  year's  experience  goes, 
we  have  been  laboring  under  a  delusion  as  to  the 
power  of  the  South. 

Now,  then,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  explore  briefly 
the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  as  developed  in  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  itself.  And  the  proposition  I  have 
to  make  is,  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  of  such  a 
character  that  hostility  to  this  Government  was  inevi- 
table, sure  to  come  at  some  time  or  other. 

A  change  of  opinion  has  been  going  on  in  the  slave 
States,  which  perhaps  I  may  well  illustrate  by  a  short 
chapter  from  my  own  experience.  In  1857,  in  the 
month  of  November,  I  was  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  on  Sunday  I  attended  church  at  what  I  understood 
to  be  the  oldest  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  I  listen- 
ed to  an  able  discourse.  It  was  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  three  propositions,  which,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  were  accepted  by  that  congregation ;  they 
were,  first,  that  Jesus  Christ  never  said  anything  in 
favor  of  common  equality;  secondly,  that  he  never 
said  anything  in  favor  of  universal  education;  and 
thirdly,  said  the  preacher,  what  we  need  is  authority 
in  the  church. 

Do  you  not  see,  that  if  those  propositions  he  taken 
as  indicating  the  public  sentiment  of  the  South,  slave- 
ry has  worked  two  radical  changes  in  the  people,  both 
of  which  are  antagonistic  to  free  institutions,  and 
upon  which  free  institutions  cannot  long  be  maintain- 
ed ?  One  was  the  denial  of  the  equality  of  man  ;  the 
other  was  the  denial  of  the  right  of  individual  opinion 
in   matters  of  religion. 

And  next  I  have  to  say,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  having  been  established  for  the  purpose — as 
declared  in  the  preamble — of  securing  liberty  to  the 
men  who  framed  it,  and  to  their  posterity,  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  wants  of  the  slaveholders. 

We  have  in  the  Constitution  a  provision  giving  to 
the  government  authority  to  put  down  insurrection. 
But  do  you  not  think  that  they  foresaw  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  slave  population  might  rise 
upon  the  plantations  of  the  cotton  districts,  and  in  a 
single  night  the  white  inhabitants  be  swept  away  ? 
And  how  powerless  would  then  be  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  even  if  the  government  were  wielded  by 
themselves !  So  we  see,  that  since  the  revolt  com- 
menced, they  have  steadily  marched  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  slaveholding  oligarchy  ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  necessity  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
that  it  shall  be  maintained  by  a  stronger  government 
than  that  for  which  our  Constitution  provided.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it;  but, 
it  was  a  necessity  of  slavery  that  it  should  ac- 
quire new  territory,  because  it  exhausts  that  on  which 
it  fastens.  Now,  then,  these,  as  I  believe,  were  the 
causes  of  the  rebellion.  There  were  pretexts  for 
the  rebellion,  such  as  agitation  in  the  North  but  they 
were  mere  pretexts.  There  were  also  inducements 
to  the  rebellion,  one  of  which  was  a  belief  that  the 
North  would  not  act  unitedly  and  energetically  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  And  I  may  say  here, 
what  I  think  will  be  sustained  by  some  gentlemen 
whom  I  see  around  me  :  and,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
junction of  secresy  upon  the  Peace  Congress  was 
removed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  I  may  say — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  Any  man  before  this 
assembly,  or  before  this  country — that  in  that  Con- 
gress a  representative  from  a  free  State,  a  State  that 
has  with  great  alacrity  furnished  its  quota  of  men  to 
the  army,  did  announce  to  slaveholders  and  non-slave- 
holders, that  in  case  the  North  undertook  to  put  down 
the  South  "by  force" — as  he  called  it — the  North 
would  furnish  a  regiment  to  fight  with  the  South  as 
often  as  it  furnished  one  to  fight  against  it.  Injustice 
to  the  people  of  the  country  we  ought  to  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  South  have  been  entirely  disap- 
pointed. The  people,  with  great  unanimity,  have 
come  to  the  support  of  the  government,  and  not  one 
regiment — probably  not  one  man — has  been  found  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  South.  (Applause.)  Now,  such 
inducements  as  that  undoubtedly  served  to  lead  the 
people  of  the  South  forward  in  Ihe  rebellion  they 
had  undertaken.  Another  inducement  to  the  rebel- 
lion was  the  bankruptcy  of  the  South.  Eroni  one  to 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been  repudiated 
by  the  rebellion.  It  is  well  enough  to  remember  that, 
as  long  ago  as  179'2,  I  think,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Gen.  Washington,  urging  him  In  accept  a  sec- 
ond term  for  the  Presidency,  and  one  of  tllG  live  or  six 
reasons  which  he  gave  for  the  request  was  the  dan- 
ger of  secession  ;  and  a  reason  why  be  feared  secession 
Was,  Hint  the  South  was  largely  indebted  Io  the  North. 
And  this  indebtedness  of  the  South  to  the  North, 
wiped  out  for  the  last  fifty  years  at  the  rale  of  two 
or  three  millions  a  year,  and  finally  consummated 
by  the  repudiation  of  one  or  two  hundred  millions, 
has  always  been  an  obstacle  to  a  firm  union  between 
the  North  and  South.  Another  inducement  by 
which  the  South  has  been  combined  as  one  man  was 
the  cry,  promulgated  for  the  Bret  time  in  that  section 
of  the  country  mil.  more  Ihan  live  or  six  years  ago, 
"NegrOea  for    the  negroless !  "     Thus    every    poor 


white  man  at  the  South,  who  ignorantly  believed  it 
to  be  the  height  of  human  ambition  to  own  a  negro, 
was  inspired  with  a  hope  that  at  some  future  day 
he  might  become  a  slaveholder,  if  the  rebellion  could 
be  carried  on  successfully — the  South  separated  from 
the  North— and  the  African  slave  trade  opened. 
This  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  rebels  have 
been  able  to  combine  the  Southern  strength  to 
the  extent  they  have.  Another  reason— I  will  not 
stop  to  discuss  it — was  wounded  pride,  mixed  with 
poverty,  always  a  source  of  discontent. 

And,  in  passing,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  the  South- 
ern States,  the  Gulf  States,  have  deceived,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  border  slave  Stales — Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia;  for,  when  the  time  should  have  come 
when  they  could  secure  the  separation  of  the  slave 
States  from  the  free  States,  or  the  Southern  States 
from  the  Northern  States,  they  would  incline  to  leave 
these  border  States  with  the  North,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  spread  of  anti-slavery  opinions  southward, 
knowing  that  under  the  Constitution  we  should  return 
fugitives  to  these  border  States,  and  the  border  States, 
by  State  legislation,  would  return  fugitives  from  the 
seceded  States. 

Will  the  rebellion  exhaust  itself  ?     Consider  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  that  it  includes.     Consider  the 
resources  of  that  country  in  soil  and  climate.     Con- 
sider the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
slavery,  they  can  put  in  the  field,  and  equip — allowing 
the  institution  of  slavery  to  remain — one-tenth,  or  even 
one-eighth  of  their  entire  white  population.     And 
though,  with  the  blockade,  we  close  up  the  ports,  so 
that  they  are  deprived  of  certain  luxuries  and  necessi- 
ties of  life,  they  yet  can  command  those  great  staples 
on  which   their  armies   will  depend  for  subsistence. 
They  have  one  great  power  which   we  have  not  yet 
attained — and  which,  I  trust,  is  not  in  store  for  us — 
they  repudiate   their  debts  as   fast  as  they  are  con- 
tracted, "  leaving  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  press- 
ing forward  to  (hose  that  are  before."     (Laughter  and 
applause.)     It  was  the  estimate  of  Napoleon  that  no 
nation  could  keep  more  than  one  in  forty  of  its  popu- 
lation in  the  field.     The  State  of  Indiana  has  put  one 
in  twenty  of  its  entire  population  into  the  army ;  other 
States  one  in  twenty -five  ;  one  in  thirty ;  one  in  thirty- 
five  ;  one  in  forty.    If  it  be  assumed  that  the  free 
States  can  put  into  the  field,  and  keep  in  the  field,  one 
in  thirty  of  the  entire  population,  our  army  will  not 
consist  of  more  than   about  730,000  or  740,000  men, 
and,  if  you  will  allow  the  institution  of  slavery  to  re- 
main, the  three  and  a  half  millions  of  men  and  women 
in  the  revolted  States  continue  upon  the  plantations — 
guarded  by  while  women,  aged  men  and  children,  all 
armed — if  you  allow  the  three  and  a  half  millions  to 
remain  upon  the  plantations  and  produce  subsistence 
for  the  army,  they  can  keep  one-tenth,  or  one-eighth, 
of  their  entire  white  population  in  arms.     If  you  strike 
from  the  resources  of  the   South  the  supplies  which 
are  furnished  by  the  three  and  a  half  millions  of  black 
people,  do  not  you  see  that  a  portion  of  the  mVn  who 
are  in  the  army  of  the   South  must  go  home  to  pro- 
duce supplies  ?     Therefore  the  effect  of  allowing  the 
institution  of  slavery   to  remain  is  to  give  them  an 
equal  opportunity  with  us  in  every  contest.     But  if 
we  deprive  them  of  the  support  they  derive  from  their 
slaves,  then  a  portion  of  their  army  must  return  to  the 
plantations,  and  they  would  be  reduced  to  150,000  to 
200,000  men,  and  the  war  would  be  at  an  end.  (Cheers.) 
We  may  very  well  inquire  whether  this  rebellion — 
if  it  go  on — is  to  exhaust  us.     I  do  not  propose  to  pur- 
sue the  financial  inquiry,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  the  pub- 
lic debt  on  the  30th  of  June,  1863 — a  year  from  next 
June— will  amount  to  $900,000,000.    If  it  shall  hap- 
pen in  consequence  of  the  check  that  is  given  to  the 
exportation  of  cotton — iii  consequence  of  a  good  sup- 
ply of  breadstuff's  next  year  in  Europe — that  there  shall 
be  no  demand  for  any  of  the  products  of  this  country, 
and  there   should  be  a  demand  for  specie  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  importations  made  inevitable  be- 
cause of  an  increase  in  your  circulating  medium,  who 
does  not  see  that  bankruptcy  is  before  us  ?     And  it  is 
well  to  consider  whether,  if  you  have  no  regard  for 
the  black  man,  it  is  well  for  the  merchants  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  the  men  who  have  four  million  tons  of 
shipping  on  the  ocean — a  million  in  the  East  Indies — 
to  consider  whether  yon  are  willing  to  involve  your- 
selves in  a  common  bankruptcy,  rather  than  to  strike, 
while  you  have  the  power,  at  the  foundation  on  whicli 
this  rebellion  rests.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

I  say,  then,  it  is  a  necessity  that  this  war  shall  be 
speedily  closed.  We  have  tried  blockading.  It  has 
been  to  a  good  degree  effectual.  But  do  you  not  see 
that  it  is  powerless  with  reference  to  producing  that 
which  we  expected  from  it — the  quelling  of  the  rebel- 
lion ?  Though  our  ships  line  the  whole  coast,  from 
Galveston  to  the  Chesapeake;  though  we  keep  out 
foreign  supplies  of  every  sort;  though  we  cut  off  the 
export  trade  in  cotton — still  these  slaves  produce  that 
on  which  the  rebel  armies — armies  in  the  field — de- 
pend. You  may  say  we  can,  hy  one  decisive  battle, 
settle  this  matter.  We  have  had  100,000—150,000— 
for  aught  I  know,  200,000  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac  for  the  last  sixty  or  ninety  days.  Possibly 
by  battle  we  might  settle  this  matter;  but  we  run  a 
great  risk.  We  thought  when  in  July  our  army  went 
forth  with  banners  and  trumpets,  they  were  marching 
to  victory.  Our  soldiers  fought  well,  victory  seemed 
within  their  grasp,  and  yet  defeat — temporary  defeat 
to  our  arms — resulted.  And  who  knows  that,  with 
new  leaders  and  new  men,  we  are  to  gain  a  decisive. 
advantage  ?  When  there  are  other  means  to  settle 
this  matter,  will  we  risk  the  existence  of  this  republic 
— risk  freedom,  and  its  name  and  fame  in  all  the  na- 
tions, and  throughout  all  time — on  the  capacity  of 
Generals  on  the  Potomac  ?  I  say  no,  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Battles  and  wars  are  not  the  worst  of  evils, 
but  they  are  to  be  avoided  when  and  where  M-e  can. 
The  life  of  the  nation  is  involved  in  this  contest,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  men.  All  of  us  have  sent  our 
friends,  brothers,  kindred — those  who  are  dearer  to  us 
than  our  own  lives ;  and  shall  we  peril  them  on  the 
Potomac,  in  Kentucky,  in  Missouri,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi — where  my  own 
friends,  and  neighbors,  and  townsmen  are  to-night — 
shall  we  risk  their  lives  rather  than  strike  at  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  when  wc  know  that  the  rebellion 
rests  upon  slavery,  and  will  go  down  when  slavery 
ceases  to  support  it?  (Applause.)  Have  you  yet 
other  men  whom  you  wish  to  sacrifice  upon  this  altar  ? 
Ellsworth,  Lyon,  Baker,  and  others  of  equal  virtue 
and  equal  patriotism,  with  names  unknown,  have  gone 
down  upon  bloody  fields,  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
slavery  ;  and  will  you  offer  up  more,  and  yet  more,  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  country — the  young  men,  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  the  strength  of  the  future,  in  order 
that  slavery  may  longer  last? 

I  say,  then,  it  is  a  necessity  that  this  war  be  speed- 
ily closed.  By  blockade  it  cannot  be ;  by  battle  it 
may  be,  but  we  risk  the  result  upon  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  great  General  of  this  continent  be  with 
them  or  with  us.  I  come,  then,  to  emancipation.  Not 
first,  although  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  before  I  close 
that,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  slave,  there  should 
be  emancipation — but  not  first  do  I  ask  my  country- 
men lo  proclaim  emancipation  to  the  slaves  in  justice 
to  them,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  ourselves ;  for, 
except  by  an  accident,  we  are  not  to  come  out  of  this 
contest  as  one  nation,  except  by  emancipation.  And 
first,  emancipation  in  South  Carolina.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Not  confiscation  of  the  .property  of  rebels,  that  is  in- 
adequate longer  to  meet  the  emergency  ;  it  might  have 
done  io  March,  or  April,  or  May,  or  possibly  in  July, 

but  in  December,  or  January  of  the  coming  year,  con* 
flsnatlon  of  the  property  of  ihe  rebels  is  inadequate  lo 

meet  the  exigency  in  which  the  country  is  placed. 
You  must,  if  you  do  anything,  proclaim  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  Hcpuhlic,  on  ihe  soil  of  Mouth 
Carolina  —  i-ukkiiom,  (prolonged  and  enthusiastic 
Cheering,) — freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  then  enforce  the  proclamation  us  far  and  as 
fast  ns  you  have  an  opportunity  (renewed  cheering) ; 
and   yim   will   have   opportunity   more  speedily   then 

than  yon  will  to  invade  South  Carolina  without 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.    Unsettle  the  foundations 

of  SOOloQ   iu  South  Carolina— do  yon  hear  the  rumb- 


ling ?  Not  we — not  wejuw  -responsible  for  what  hap- 
pens in  South  Carolina  between  the  slaves  and  their 
masters.  Our  busujesg  is  to  save  the  Union  (cheers) ; 
to  reestablish  the  authority /of  the  Union  over  the 
beis  in  South  Carolina ;  arid  if  between  the  masterB 
and  their  slaves  collisions  arise,  the  responsibility  is 
upon  those  masters  who,  forgetting  their  allegiance  to 
this  Government,  lent  themselves  to  this  foul  con- 
spiracy, and  have  thus  involved  themselves  in  the 
ruins.  (Applause.)  As  a  warning,  let  South  Carolina 
be  the  first  of  the  States  of  the  Kcpublic  in  which 
emancipation  to  the  enslaved  is  proclaimed,  (cheers,) 
as  a  warning  and  a  penalty  for  her  perfidy  in  this  busi- 
ness, which  began  at  the  moment  that  her  delegates 
penned  their  names  to  the  Constitution  when  it  was 
formed.  Treachery  was  in  their  hearts  then,  and 
they  have  adhered  to  their  disloyally  through  evil  re- 
port and  through  good  report;  but  I  trust  the  day  is 
now  near  when,  by  the  reconstruction  of  South  Caro- 
lina society,  we  shall  [here  have  a  State  which  in 
process  of  time  shall  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union. 

Next  Florida.  Impotent  in  her  treachery;  with 
less  than  150,000  inhabitants;  with  property,  I  sup- 
pose, not  of  equal  value  lo  that  which  might  be  found 
in  a  single  ward  in  this  city,  purchased  with  the  money 
of  the  people — she  has  undertaken  to  lend  herself  to 
this  conspiracy.  Emancipate  the  slaves  that  are  there, 
and  invite  the  refugees  from  slavery  in  the  South,  for 
the  moment,  to  assemble  there,  if  they  desire,  with- 
out compulsion,  and  take  possession  of  the  soil. 
(Cheers.)  If  that  is  not  sufficient,  let  the  penalty 
upon  South  Carolina  be  increased  by  dividing  her  soil 
among  those  whom  she  has  heretofore  held  in  Bond- 
age.   (Renewed  cheering.) 

The  next  in  this  work  of  emancipation  I  name 
Texas;  because,  if  we  read  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-four  months  aright,  these  people  have  gone 
out  of  the  Union  because  they  see  they  cannot  extend 
slavery  in  the  Union.  It  was  not  because  a  few  Abo- 
litionists in  the  North  hated  slavery ;  it  was  not  he- 
cause  some  of  us  went  to  Chicago  in  June,  1800,  and 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  then 
elected  him  ;  but  it  was  because  men  of  all  parties  and 
all  persuasions  and  all  ideas,  in  the  North,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  slavery  should  not  be  extended. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  churches,  the  doctrine  of  homes 
and  hearthstones,  that  slavery  should  not  be  extended, 
and  they  went  out  of  the  Union.  Which  way  do 
they  expect  to  extend  slavery  1  Southward — through 
and  over  Texas,  into  Mexico,  and  into  Central 
America,  thus  cutting  us  off  from  the  Pacific,  sepa- 
rating us  from  our  possessions  west  of  the  Pocky 
Mountains,  and  rendering  another  division  of  the 
Union,  by  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  inevita- 
ble. Now,  then,  let  us  teach  them,  by  emancipation 
in  Texas,  that  in  the  Union  or  out  of  the  Union,  sla- 
very is  not  to  be  extended.  Emancipate  the  slaves  in 
Texas;  invite  men  from  the  army,  invite  from  the 
North,  invite  from  Ireland,  invite  from  Germany,  the 
friends  of  freedom,  of  every  name  and  of  every  na- 
tion ;  bid  them  welcome  in  Texas,  where  we  have 
175,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land — or  shall  have, 
when  we  confiscate  it  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  (applause) — and  we  shall  hay_ 
of  freemen,  a  wall  over  which,  or  through  which,  or 
beneath  which,  it  will  be  impossible  for  slavery  to 
pass.     (Cheers.) 

I  do  not  pursue  the  subject  of  emancipation  further. 
These  three  States  will  be  sufficient  for  warning  and 
penalty,  for  refuge  and  for  security  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery ;  but  I  certainly  would  have  it  pretty 
distinctly  understood,  that  by  the  next  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  we  should 
emancipate  the  slaves  in  all  the  disloyal  and  rebellious 
States,  if  they  do  not  previously  return  to  their  alle- 
giance.    (Applause.) 

"  What  will  you  do,"  says  one,  "if  you  emancipate 
the  slaves  ?  "  My  friends,  what  will  you  do  if  you 
don't?  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  What  are  we  doing  - 
now,  when  we  have  not  emancipated  the  slaves  ?  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  Jefferson  thought,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  and  I  ask  you  if  that  whicli  hte  feared 
is  not  in  process  of  completion  to-day  ?  He  says  in  a 
letter  to  St.  George  Tucker,  dated  Aug.  23,  1797 : — 

"Perhaps  the  first  chapter  of  this  history  which 
has  begun  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  next  succeeding 
ones,  whicli  will  recount  how  all  the  whites  were 
driven  from  all  the  other  islands,  may  prepare  our 
minds  for  a  peaceable  accommodation  between  justice, 
policy  and  necessity,  and  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
difficult  question,  whither  shall  the  colored  emigrants 
go?  And  the  sooner  we  put  some  plan  underway, 
the  greater  hope  there  is  that  it  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  peaceably  to  its  ultimate  object.  But  if  some- 
thing is  not  done,  and  soon  done,  we  shall  be  the  mur- 
derers of  our  own  children." 

Terribly  prophetic  words  I  Terrible  in  the  possi- 
bility of  their  fulfillment! 

What  will  you  do  with  the  negroes  if  you  emanci- 
pate them  ?  As  between  what  we  may  or  can  do  with 
them  and  the  salvalion  of  this  country,  it  ought  not  to 
weigh  a  moment.  They  are  but  four  millions;  and 
though  in  their  weakness  they  plead,  here  are  five- 
and-twenty  millions  of  men  who  ask  a  country  ;  all  the 
coming  generations  of  this  continent  rise  now  and  de- 
mand sacrifices  of  us  all,  that  we  may  secure  and  pre- 
serve a  country  for  them.  Mankind  everywhere  gaze 
with  anxious  eyes  upon  this  contest,  lest  the  last  hope 
of  liberty  should  go  out  in  this  our  land ;  and  if— I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say — if  the  salvation  of  the  country  de- 
manded the  sacrifice  of  four  millions  on  this  continent, 
black  or  white,  slave  or  free,  North  or  South,  it  would 
be  a  sacrifice  well  made  for  so  great  a  cause.  But, 
my  friends,  it  demands  no  such  sacrifice.  These  four 
millions  of  people  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
(Applause.)  Have  you  considered  what  it  requires  to 
take  care  of  one's  self?  I  do  not  mean,  when  I  say 
that  these  four  millions  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, that  they  can  build  cities,  that  they  can  set 
afloat  a  vast  commerce ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  can 
immediately  become  proficients  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences— I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  can  ;  but  do  you 
not  see  on  the  face  of  things,  that  the  slaves  of  the 
South  have  today  possession  of  those  industries,  are 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  those  physical  and  men- 
tal faculties  on  which  society  first  anil  primarily  de- 
pends ?     They  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  should  like,  my  friends,  to  spend  a  moment  in 
stating  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
because  I  believe  that  the  public  mind  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  deceived  by  the  representations  that  have 
been  made,  through  the  agency  of  slavery,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  results  of  emancipation  in  those  islands. 
If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  1  will  read  you  a 
few  statistics,  which,  in  their  results,  show  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  black  population  of  the 
West  Indies,  emancipated  by  the  British  Government 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  I  venture  to  anticipate 
what  I  have  to  say,  by  expressing  my  belief  that— 
witli  the  exception  of  Greece,  where  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  hardly  a  house  with  a  roof  on  it — there  a:s 
no  people  on  the  time  of  the  earth  who  have  made 
more  progress  than  the  emancipated  slaves  in  some  of 
the  British  West  Indies.  What  have  they  done? 
Take,  for  example,  Barbadoes.  They  have  opened 
schools,  and  with  a  population  of  1  10,000  they  have 
more  than  7000  children  in  ihe  schools;  and  they  have 
over  8000  landholders.  In  Antigua,  with  a  population 
of  85,600,  liny  have  more  than  10,000  children  in  the 
day  and  Sunday  schools  ;  and  5000  landholders  among 
those  who  "ere  sliivcs  !iv,-nnd-tvcniy  years  before. 
In  Tobago  there  are  2600  landowners,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  16,000.  In  St.  l.uria,  with  26,000  inhabitants, 
there  are  more  than  2000  landowners.  But  in  Ja- 
maica, which  is  the  exception  to  the  Weal  India 
Islands,  in  the  mailer  of  prosperity  since  emancipa- 
tion, in  a  population,  of  some  100,000,  ilicy  h:u  Q 
50,000  freeholders. 

So,  then,  if  you  test  Ihat  people  who  oaroe  from 
slavery  anil  barbarism  seven  and  twentj  years  ago,  oj 
tin-  two  tests  of  primary  civilisation,  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  education  of  the  children,  they  have  made 

great  prOgmfi.  Bui  il  is  well  worth  while  to  remem- 
ber that  Barbadoes  is  one  of  tlu-  most  populous  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  Of  the  108,00))  MHW  OJ  land, 
100,1)110  are  under  cultivation,  and  the  price  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  is  from  four  to  live  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
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If  we  show  that  in  one  single  instance  emancipated 

slaves  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
make  progress,  though  there  may  be  twenty  instances 
of  failure,  still,  the  one  instance  of  success  demon- 
strates their  capacity,  and  their  failures  are  to  he  at- 
tributed to  misfortune  and  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  next  place,  (although  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question,)  I  will  read 
the  results  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  winch  is  the 
great  article  of  export  in  those  islands;  and  I  know 
very  well  that  the  commercial  community  is  interested 
in  whatever  relates  to  exports  and  imports.  The 
dependencies  of  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Barbadees  and 
Antigua,  previous  to  emancipation,  produced  187,000,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  in  1856-7,  they  produced,  an- 
nually, 205,000,000— showing  again  of  nearly  78,000,- 

000  a  year ;  and  their  imports  went  up  from  §8,840,000 
to  §14,600,000  a  year.  And  the  present  Governor- 
General  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Hincks,  whom  some  of  you 
may  remember  as  the  former  Attorney-General  of 
Canada,  wlio  was  here  in  1851  at  the  railway  celebra- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  states  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  observation,  that  on  an  estate  in  Barbadocs,  ninety 
blacks  performed  the  work  formerly  done  by  two 
hundred  and  thirty  slaves ;  and  that  the  produce  of 
each  laborer  during  slavery  was  1043  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  the  produce  since  emancipation  of  each  laborer  is 
3660  annually.  He  also  states  that  the  cost  per  hogs- 
head under  slavery  was  £10  sterling,  while  in  1858,  it 
was  produced  at  a  cost  of  £4  sterling.  So  we  see, 
that  whether  we  test  the  black  population  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  es- 
tablished schools,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  become 
landholders,  or  by  the  fact  that  they  export  of  their 
main  staple  more  than  they  did  formally,  they  still 
have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    (Applause.) 

But  1  say  further,  my  friends,  that  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  argument,  but  within  the  range  of  the  com- 
monest observation,  that  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  this  country  must 
take  place.  It  is  inevitable;  and  we  have  now,  I 
think,  only  a  choice  of  ways.  Emancipation  may  take 
place  by  the  efforts  of  the  slaves  themselves;  it  may 
take  place  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  it 
may  take  place  by  the  action  of  the  slaveholders  them- 
selves, who  led  in  this  rebellion.  But  for  us,  it  is  first 
a  matter  of  justice.  I  said  I  would  not  omit  that  con- 
sideration, and  I  will  not,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
slaves  themselves,  who  certainly  have  been  subjected 
to  a  sufficient  apprenticeship  under  slavery,  through 
two  centuries,  to  prepare  them  for  freedom — which 
these  gentlemen  have  told  you  is  the  legitimate  and 
natural  result  of  apprenticeship  to  slavery — if  they 
are  ever  to  be  prepared.  I  say,  then,  justice  to  the 
slaves  demands  emancipation.  I  will  not  make  for 
myself,  though  others  may  for  themselves,  the  nice 
distinction  which  you  remember  Mr.  Croswell  made 
when  he  wrote  a  letter  endorsing  and  explaining  the 
speech  of  Col.  Cochrane.  He  says,  "The  difference 
between  the  Abolition  and  the  Union  defenders  is 
this— that  the  Abolitionists  are  in  favor  of  emancipa- 
tion because  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  slaves.  We 
are  in  favor  of  emancipation  because  it  would  be  an 
injury  to,  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  rebel  masters." 

1  do  not  care  about  that  nice  distinction.  It  reminds 
me  of  what  Macaulay  says  of  the  Puritans — "That 
they  were  opposed  to  bear-baiting,  not  because  they 
had  any  sympathy  for  the  bear,  but  because  they 
■were  religiously  hostile  to  all  kinds  of  amusements." 
(Laughter.)  Whatever  your  opinion  may  be,  if  you 
are  in  favor  of  emancipation,  I  do  not  greatly  care 
whether  you  favor  it  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
slaves  or  to  punish  the  masters.  And  we  must  agree, 
my  friends,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
fundamental  difference  on  which  the  North  and  South 
have  divided  for  thirty  years  is  on  that  part  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  says,  "All  men 
are  created  equal."  They  have  denied  it;  we  have 
undertaken  to  maintain  it.  We  ought  to  consider  (if 
you   will   allow   me  a  moment  by  way  of  explana- 

-TioiT)Hh3-t-  the  .Declaration  of  Independence  was  pre-- 
pared  as  a  political  document.  It  did  not  relate  to 
those  differences  among  men  which  we  see,  which  we 
recognize,  which  are  natural,  which  are  divine,  which 
are  not  to  be  complained  of.  But  Jefferson  meant, 
when  he  penned  that  provision,  that  no  person  was  by 
birth  under  any  political  subserviency  Xo  any  other 
person.  (Cheers.)  That  is  what  he  meant.  Not  that 
we  are  of  equal  hight  or  weight,  equal  moral  influence 
or  intellectual  capabilities;  but  that  we  were  equal  in 
this— that  no  one  is  born  under  any  subserviency,  po- 
litically, to  his  fellow-man.  Let  us  maintain  the  doc- 
trine now.  These  slaves  are  men ;  Jefferson  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  them  "brethren."  In  a  letter  to  M. 
de  Munier,  explaining  the  reason  why  neither  Mr. 
Wythe  nor  himself  had  proposed  to  insert  a  clause 
for  emancipation  into  the  slave  code  of  Virginia,  he 
says  : — 

"  There  were  not  wanting  in  that  assembly  men  of 
■virtue  enough  to  propose  and  talents  to  vindicate  this 
clause.  But  they  saw  that 'the  moment  of  doing  it 
with  success  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort,  as  too  often  happens,  would  only  rivet 
still  closer  the  chains  of  bondage,  and  retard  the  mo- 
ment of  delivery  to  this  oppressed  description  of  man. 
But  we  must  await  with  patience  the  workings  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  prepar- 
ing the  deliverance  of  these,  our  suffering  brethren. 
When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full,  when 
their  groans  shall  have  involved  heaven  itself  in 
darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will  awaken  to 
their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light  and  liberality 
among  their  oppressors,  or,  at  length,  by  his  extermi- 
nating thunder,  manifest  his  attention  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance 
of  a  blind  fatality." 


These  slaves  are  men.  The  declaration  concerning 
the  equality  of  all  men  applies  to  them  as  to  us;  and 
now  that,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the  South  have 
relieved  us  from  responsibility  in  regard  to  eleven  dis- 
loyal States,  let  us  stand  forth  as  a  nation  in  our  orig- 
inal strength  and  purity,  maintaining  the  ideas  to 
which  our  fathers  gave  utterance,  but  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  were  not  able  always  and 
everywhere  to  enforce.  Let  us  declare,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  slaveholders  and  rebels,  in  the  presence 
of  Europe,  that  we  may  have  ground  on  which  to 
stand  and  defend  ourselves  in  this  contest,  that  we 
proclaim  the  equality  of  all  men.  (Loud  applause.) 

As  to  the  expediency,  still  further  :  Have  you  ever 
considered — (I  see  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Atkinson,  upon 
the  platform,  who  has  considered  the  subject  of  the 
cotton  culture  of  the  South,  and  written  a  work  upon 
it  which  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  everybody)  — 
but  have  you  all  considered  that  these  men  of  the 
South  have  taken  possession,  by  circumstances  and 
by  skill,  of  the  best  territory,  in  soil  and  climate,  upon 
this  continent?  This  territory  has  been  given  up  to 
slavery,  and  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  North, 
have  not  the  power  to  go  there  in  the  presence  of 
slavery,  and  develop  the  natural  resources  of  that  ex- 
tensive country.  We  have  taken  possession  of  the 
fertile  lands  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  a 
necessity  of  our  existence  that  freedom  should  go 
South.  Therefore  it  is  a  necessity  that  slavery  should 
disappear.  Have  you  considered,  merchants — have 
you  considered,  manufacturers,  that  the  700,000  ne- 
groes of  the  South,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  best  cotton  lands  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that  their  interest  is  to 
produce  just  as  little  as  possible?  What  is  your  in- 
terest? Your  interest  is  to  have  these  lands  devel- 
oped so  that  they  shall  produce  as  much  as  possible. 
From  1845  to  1857,  the  supply  of  cotton  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world  diminished  900,000  bales,  and 
the  price  went  up  from  the  producing  price  of  five  or 
six  cents  to  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  and  sixteen  cents  a 
pound  in  the  markets  of  the  world— the  manufactur- 
ers working  all  the  time  upon  short  products  of  the 
raw  material,  and  paying  famine  prices.  We  are  told 
by  statisticians  that  the  whole  population  of  the  globe 
is  ten  or  eleven  hundred  millions.  The  whole  pro- 
duct of  manufactured  cotton  goods  has  never  exceeded 
seventy  cents  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  globe.  Pro- 
duce cotton  by  free  labor  upon  the  productive  land  of 
the  South,  develop  it  in  Egypt,  in  India,  in  South 
America,  wherever  on  the  broad  zone  of  seventy  de- 


grees cotton  can  bo  raised  at  five  or  six  cents  a  pound, 
and  pay  the  producer  a  good  profit,  and  your  manu- 
factures in  New  England,  in  the  free  States,  in  Eng- 
land, in  France,  will  double  and  treble  the  amount  of 
goods  now  produced. 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  manufac- 
turers, to  the  people,  to  laborers  everywhere,  that  we 
should  take  these  fertile  and  productive  cotton  lands 
out  of  the  control  of  these  700,000  slaves,  make  them 
free  men,  stimulate  them  by  wages,  invade  those  cot- 
ton lands,  which  can  be  worked  by  white  labor,  as  one- 
eighth  of  the  cotton  lands  of  the  country  are  now 
worked  by  white  labor,  and  thus  increase  the  product 
of  cotton  25,  50,  75,  and,  in  a  few  years,  100  per  cent., 
and  stimulate  the  industry  and  increase  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  all  mankind? 

If  you  look  at  this  matter  merely  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  will  you  allow  slavery  to  retain  the 
best  cotton  lauds,  and  remain  in  possession  of  these 
slaves  ? 

I  heard  a  suggestion  just  now,  from  the  other  part 
of  the  hall,  to  the  effect— if  I  understand  it  correctly— 
that  if  we  emancipated  the  slaves,  a  great  many  of 
them  would  come  this  way.  Have  you  ever  thought, 
my  friend,  that  if  you  do  not  emancipate  the  negroes, 
they  will,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition 
of  affairs,  escape  and  invade  the  free  States,  and  that 
you  will  have  them  here  whether  you  will  or  not? 
Butif  you  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  South — if  you 
believe  what  Mr.  -Yancey  said  in  Faneuil  Hall  last 
year — the  negroes  of  the  North  will  go  South,  for  he 
said  they  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  basking  in  the 
sun,  with  the  temperature  at  110.  If  the  slaves  be 
emancipated,  what  with  their  own  natural  ability  and 
such  aids  and  appliances  as  the  Government  and 
twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  North  can  furnish,  I 
do  not  believe  but  that  they  will  get  employment,  get 
pay,  get  subsistence.   (Applause.) 

Another  consideration  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  commercial  men  of  the  North  is,  that 
if  we  emancipate  the  slaves  and  dedicate  this  country 
to  freedom,  this  process  of  bankruptcy  and  repudia- 
tion will  come  to  an  end,  instead  of  your  being  called 
every  year,  in  ordinary  years,  to  contribute  one,  two, 
or  three  millions  to  the  support  of  the  South.  The 
time  has  come,  after  sixty,  seventy  or  eighty  years  of 
experience,  when  it  is  a  right  which  we  may  demand, 
that  the  people  who  occupy  the  best  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  shall  earn  their  own  living 
and  pay  their  own  debts.  (Loud  applause.) 

The  other  consideration,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to 
which  I  invite  your  attention,  is  this :  Having  been 
involved  as  we  are  by  slavery  and  a  rebellion  and 
conspiracy  based  on  slavery,  we  have  a  right  to  take 
security  for  the  future,  that  there  shall  be  no  other 
conspiracy,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  rebellion,  that 
there  shall  be  no  other  war  reserved  for  future  gene- 
rations, growing  out  of  this  institution.  Slavery,  in 
its  essential  characteristics,  is  a  despotism,  and  you 
will  search  long  and  be  disappointed  often  when  you 
seek  for  a  slaveholder  who  is  in  heart  desirous  to  sup- 
port free,  democratic,  republican  institutions.  (Loud 
applause.)  If  you  would  take  security  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  country,  it  must  be  by  dedicating  this 
territory  to  freedom.  Nothing  else  will  give  this 
country  security  for  the  future,  or  freedom  to  the 
States  that  are  now  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 

Emancipation  is  inevitable,  first,  possibly,  by  the 
act  of  the  slaves  themselves.  I  ask  whether  you — I 
do  not  ask  whether  the  people  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
with  their  city  in  flames,  with  the  power  of  the  slave 
population  in  some  way  or  other  felt,  in  this  their 
great  calamity,  I  do  not  ask  whether  they  'prefer  the 
emancipation  that  took  place  in  Jamaica,  or  that 
which  took  place  in  St.  Domingo,  but  I  ask  you  if 
now,  after  the  sacrifices  yon  have  made  in  the  service 
of  slavery,  the  expenses  in  which  you  are  involved, 
the  just  and  righteous  hatred  you  have  for  these  lead- 
ers in  the  rebellion  — I  ask  you  if,  after  all  this  expe- 
rience, you  ought  not  to  choose  an  emancipation  such 
as  took  place  in  Jamaica,  rather  than  reserve  this 
question  of  slavery  until  emancipation  takes  place  as 
itdid  in  St.  Domingo?  Ycu  cannothesitate,  whether 
you  took  to  your  own  interest,  to  your  own  CoiifiSrt, 
or  whether  you  regard  the  interest,  the  comfort,  the 
welfare,  and  the  safety  of  the  slaveholders  themselves. 
And  bear  one  thing  in  mind — that  in  Jamaica,  thirty 
insurrections  occurred  in  the  century  preceding  eman- 
cipation, the  last  of  which  involved  the  destruction  of 
eight  millions  of  property,  and  was  only  put  down  at 
an  expense  of  §600,000.  Since  emancipation,  there 
has  not  been  an  insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  that  is- 
land :  and  it  is  a  contradiction  of  all  human  experi- 
ence to  assume  that  when  these  people  are  emanci- 
pated, they  will  turn  round  and  cut  the  throats  of 
their  masters;  and  if  the  United  States  shall  lead  in 
the  emancipation,  even  at  the  head  of  the  army,  they 
can  so  control  the  emancipated  population,  that  they 
shall  not  commit  those  excesses  which  have  charac- 
terized conflicts  between  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed in  other  countries  and  other  ages. 

But  I  made  a  suggestion,  which  I  propose  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment,  and  that  is,  if  we  do  not  emanci- 
pate the  slaves,  or  if  they  do  not  speedily  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  the  probability  is,  that 
they  are  to  be  emancipated  by  the  rebels  themselves 
You  think,  possibly,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that 
when  they  have  involved  the  country  in  war,  when 
they  have  staked  everything  on  the  institution  of 
slavery,  they  should,  under  any  circumstances,  destroy 
it  themselves.  But  have  you  considered  there  are 
ten  thousand  men  in  the  South,  perhaps,  in  civil  po- 
sitions and  in  the  army,  who,  if  the  rebellion  be  put 
down,  and  the  government  of  the  Union  be  re-estab- 
lished over  the  revolted  States,  have  only  the  choice 
between  hanging  and  exile?  Do  you  believe,  when 
you  consider  the  sacrifices  they  have  already  made, 
when  you  consider  that  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  they 
apply  the  torch  to  their  own  property,  that  in  the  ex- 
treme exigency  to  which  they  may  be  reduced,  if  we 
shall  be  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  they 
will  not  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  claim  the  re- 
cognition of  France  and  England,  and  the  alliance  of 
foreign  governments,  which  alliance  we  see  will  be  but 
too  readily  accorded? 

My  friends,  I  have  not  been  startled  by  the  intelli- 
gence from  England  to-day,  because  I  have  seen  for 
months  that  we  were  drifting  steadily  and  certainly  to 
a  foreign  war;  and  nothing,  I  believe,  can  avert  that 
calamity  within  a  few  months,  except  emancipation  of 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  so  that  we  can  say  to  the 
people  of  England — to  the  people  of  France — If  you 
make  war  against  us,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  slavery. 
(Loud  cheers._)  I  do  believe,  although  I  was  ed- 
ucated in  that  school  which  had  but  little  faith  in  Eng- 
lish politics,  or  in  the  political  principles  of  English- 
men, that  if  we  write  emancipation  on  our  banner, 
there  is  yet  remaining  in  the  heart  of  the  English  na- 
tion virtue  enough  to  say  to  their  ruling  classes,  what- 
ever their  desire  may  be,  You  shall  not  interfere  to 
re-establish  slavery  where  it  has  been  struck  down. 
(Applause.)  I  believe  also  that  the  French  nation, 
which,  in  1777  and  '78,  were  in  alliance  with  us, 
which  regarded  the  extremity  of  Greece,  which  fought 
for  an  idea  in  Italy,  and  restored  the  unity  of  that  an- 
cient scat  of  power  and  of  majesty  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world, — I  do  believe  that  the  millions  of  France  would 
say  to  the  Emperor,  if  he  were  otherwise  disposed: 
This  is  a  war  in  which  we  can  take  no  part.  By 
emancipation  we  shall  be  left  to  ourselves;  but  if  we 
do  not  speedily  strike  a  blow  somewhere — in  South 
Carolina,  or  Florida,  or  Texas — as  indicative  of  our 
purpose,  I  see  not  any  way  to  avert  a  foreign  war, 
adding  untold  calamities  to  the  difficulties  and  hor- 
rors in  which  we  are  at  this  moment  involved. 

Do  you  think  that  England  is  without  inducements  ? 
History  teaches  something.  She  has  her  traditions  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812;  her  governing 
classes  are  in  sympathy  with  the  governing  classes  of 
the  South  ;  her  manufacturers  desire  the  raw  material ; 
her  merchants  now  urge  the  government  on,  and  guide 
it  too,  in  a  policy  which  looks  either  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  or  to  separation  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  with  equal  sagacity.  They  see  very  plain- 
ly that  here  is  a  breach  between  the  North  and  South 
that  cannot  be  repaired  iu  one  generation;  they  know 


that  when  the  war  closes,  they  will  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  South,  if  they  show  sympathy  for  her  now.  They 
expect  a  monopoly  of  the  South,  and  if  the  slaveholders 
bear  sway  when  peace  comes,  whether  it  comes  by 
union  or  disunion,  they  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  South.  It  is  only  by  a  reconstruction,  to 
some  extent,  of  Southern  society,  that  the  people  of 
the  North  can  participate  fairly  in  the  trade  of  the 
South. 

Then  there  is  a  feeling,  not  only  in  England,  but 
throughout  Europe,  that  we  are  advancing  too  rapidly. 
Conscious  as  we  have  been,  boasting  as  we  have  been, 
it  is  possible  that,  after  all,  we  have  not  estimated  the 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  republic  as  it  has  been 
estimated  abroad.  Extending  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande— from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific— covering  the  continent,  threat- 
ening Mexico  and  Central  America  with  the  process 
of  annexation — they  could  not  have  looked  otherwise 
than  with  anxiety  and  apprehension  upon  a  nation  of 
freemen  which  promised,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century,  to  contain  a  population  of  100,000,000. 

Therefore,  I  say,  that,  in  reference  to  the  future,  we 
are  in  the  greatest  peril,  unless  we  place  ourselves,  and 
that  speedily,  in  a  position  where  we  can  defend  our- 
selves as  the  supporters  of  freedom,  and  appeal  to  the 
yeomanry  of  England,  to  the  peasantry  of  France,  and 
ask  them  to  keep  the  peace,  while  we  restore  to  its 
fair  proportions  a  government  such  as  the  world  has 
never  before  seen,  and  start  our  country  in  a  career  of 
prosperity  which  shall  know  no  limits  in  this  genera- 
tion, if  we  escape  from  the  perils  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved by  slavery.     (Loud  applause.) 

Our  interest  and  our  duty  require  us  to  avert  trie 
calamity  of  foreign  war  by  any  sacrifice  save  that  of 
justice  and  honor. 

One  word  my  friends,  and  I  leave  this  subject:  In 
the  exigency  in  which  we  are  placed,  we  must  sup- 
port the  Government  itself.  We  may  maintain  our 
opinions,  believing  that  in  due  time  those  opinions  will 
possess  influence;  but  the  Government,  that  must — 
for  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  rebellion  is  to  be 
put  down — from  day  to  day,  with  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  on  principles  of  established  justice,  execute  all  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

This  contest  is  between  slavery  on  the  one  side  and 
the  government  on  the  other.  Both  cannot  stand, 
Either  slavery  will  go  down  and  the  governmeet  stand, 
or  the  government  will  be  destroyed  and  slavery  tri- 
umph over  us  all.  For  slavery  it  is  that  we  have  made 
our  sacrifices  ;  for  slavery  it  is  that  we  are  involved  in 
these  troubles  ;  for  slavery  it  is  that  we  incur  these 
expenditures  ;  for  slavery  it  is  that  manufactures  are 
paralyzed  ;  for  slavery  it  is  that  commerce  is  interrupt- 
ed ;  for  slavery  it  is  that  our  foreign  relations  are  dis- 
turbed ;  for  slavery  it  is  that  foreign  war  threatens  our 
borders.  Are  there  still  further  sacrifices  demanded 
for  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  Remember  the  dead 
that  have  fallen  in  defence  of  the  country  ;  remember 
the  living  that  are  perilled  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the 
camp;  remember  your  friends  that  have  gone  out  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Republic,  and  say  whether  you 
can  lie  down  upon  your  pillows  and  feel  that  you  have* 
done  your  duty  to  them,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
God,  unless  you  exert  such  influences  as  you  have  to 
bring  to  a  speedy  termination  the  cause  of  all  our  trials. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 


SERMON  OP  EEV.  &E0RGE  E.  0HEETEE. 

The  announcement  that  the  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Cheever, 
of  New  York,  was  to  preach  in  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Sunday  evening  last,  drew  an  immense  crowd  to  that 
place.  Long  before  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vice, every  seat  in  that  vast  hall  was  occupied;  and 
while  hundreds  were  compelled  to  stand  all  the  even- 
ing, as  many  more  went  away  because  they  could  not 
even  get  that  position.  After  the  usual  devotional 
exercises,  and  the  singing  of  "America,"  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  vast  congregation  joined,  a  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  from  the  text — 
"  Aud  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto  him,  'How  long 
shall  this  man  be  a  snare  to  us  ?  Let  the  men  go  that 
they  niny  serve  the  Loztl  their  God.  Knowest  thou 
not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ? '  " 

This,  he  said,  was  the  remonstrance  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  against  an  unrighteous  government  whose  ca- 
reer had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. If  this  chapter  had  been  delivered  especially 
for  us,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  appropriate. 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  subjects  of  a  monarchical 
government  could  thus  speak  to  their  rulers ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  called  traitors  for  so 
doing,  or  that  they  were  in  any  fear  of  the  Fort  Lafay- 
ette of  their  time.  They  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
Moses  and  Aaron  should  keep  silence,  and  it  is  not 
right  for  our  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  do  so  now  ;  but 
they  should  demand  immediate  and  entire  emancipa- 
tion. If  the  voice  of  justice  and  God  is  silenced  in 
the  world,  then  it  should  be  spoken  more  loudly  from 
the  pulpit.  We  are  told  to  stand  still,  and  see  the 
operation  of  God's  will,  and  if  it  is  His  will  that  sla- 
very should  continue  for  a  hundred  years,  we  must 
submit.  But  this  is  not  God's  will.  Silence  against 
sin  is  always  disobedience  to  Him.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Egyptian  magicians  threw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  thus  Pharaoh's  obstinacy  was  supported 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy. 

In  Egypt  there  were  two  parties,  as  there  are  with 
— the  emancipationists  and  the  anti-emancipationists 
— and  the  anti  party  prevailed,  and  the  death  of  the 
first  born  ruined  the  country.  Before  this,  there  bad 
been  a  kind  of  Harper's  Ferry  insurrection,  and  Moses 
would  have  been  hanged,  as  John  Brown  was,  if  Pha- 
raoh could  havecaughthim.  God  will  not  be  mocked 
by  us  any  more  than  he  was  by  Pharaoh.  "Let  my 
people  go,"  was  his  command  then,  and  he  says  the 
same  now  to  us,  and  the  same  results  will  follow  our 
disobedience  to  His  mandate.  God  does  not  tell  us, 
"  Let  the  slaves  of  rebels  go,  while  those  that  are  loyal 
may  keep  their  chattels."  What  right  have  loyal  men 
to  keep  slaves  more  than  rebels  ?  Is  the  United  States 
Government  the  great  protector  and  upholder  of  sla- 
very ;  and  is  the  bribe  for  disobedience  to  be  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  and  selling  men  ?  Shall  we  pay  the 
price  of  patriotism  with  bodies  and  souls  ?  (Applause.) 
The  only  true  policy  is  to  proclaim  immediate  emanci- 
pation in  the  rebel  States,  and  the  border  States  will 
voluntarily  free  themselves  from  slavery.  (Applause.) 
Here  are  four  millions  of  people  lying  directly  before 
the  track  of  our  country's  destiny.  We  cannot  set  the 
train  in  motion  without  deciding  whether  we  will  take 
them  on  board,  or  will  attempt  to  ride  over  them — an 
attempt  that  will  throw  us  from  the  track  the  moment 
we  start.     (Applause.) 

He  hoped  that  God  would  change  the  color  of  all 
who  would  now  consent  to  maintain  slavery  on  ac- 
count of  their  prejudice  against  color,  so  that  they 
might  be  negroes  also.  (Applause.)  If  we  refuse  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  now  presented,  we  commit  a 
crime  against  God.  We  have  fed  the  rebellion  with 
oar  best  blood  for  the  sake  of  slavery.  We  have  been 
more  tender  of  the  rebellion  than  of  our  own  soldiers' 
lives.  Why  was  not  the  victory  at  Ilatteras  followed 
up  by  the  conquest  of  North  Carolina,  when  the  whole 
State  was  known  to  be  ripe  for  the  Union  ?  If  John 
Brown  had  commanded  that  expedition,  he  would  not 
have  come  home  to  be  serenaded  by  his  friends  as  a 
hero.  (Great  applause.)  Why  are  not  Charleston 
and  Savannah  captured,  and  a  proclamation  issued 
commanding  every  rebel  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
confiscating  all  property  according  to  the  laws  of  war  ? 
It  is  because  the  government  is  resolved  to  maintain 
slavery  ;  and  because  that  would  compel  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Carolina  to  free  their  slaves.  Our 
army  and  navy  arc  only  an  immense  insurance  com- 
pany for  the  protection  of  slavery,  and — magnificent 
employment ! — our  soldiers  are  set  to  pick  cotton,  and 
put  it  into  ships.  The  only  hope  for  us  and  for  the 
South  against  a  servile  insurrection  consists  in  eman- 
cipating the  slaves,  and  bringing  them  under  the  safe 
discipline  of  the  military  power.  He  declared  that 
our  government  is  under  the  control  of  a  few  loyal 
slaveholders  in  Kentucky,  who  declare  themselves 
"  Union  men"  only  that  they  may  retain  their  slaves, 
lie  urged  the  necessity  and  duty  of  emancipation. 


THE    TWENTY    EIGHTH 

NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAVERY  SUBSCRIPTION 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The  time  for  the  Annual  Suhscription  Akniveh- 

sarv  again  draws  nigh,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure,  as  the  means  of  meeting  familiar,  friendly 
faces,  and  listening  to  earnest  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Some  say  that  other  agencies  are 
now  in  such  active  operation,  that  "the  old  Abolition- 
ists," as  they  are  called,  can  well  afford  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  while  others  carry  forward  their  work  to  its 
completion.  We  cannot  view  the  subject  in  this  light. 
Our  mission  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Through  many  and  strange  changes,  we  have 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced  toward  its  fulfilment; 
but  there  are  many  indications  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  in  a  state  to  be  safely  left  to  other  liandB.  We 
have  been,  and  we  must  still  be,  a  fire  to  warm  the 
atmosphere  of  public  opinion.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  the  fire  was  kindled  with  generous  zeal, 
and  year  after  year  it  has  been  fed  with  untiri»"  in- 
dustry and  patience.  Not  all  the  cold  water  that  poli- 
ticians, merchants,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  could 
throw  upon  it  has  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  flame,  or 
even  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  moral  ther- 
mometer can  never  again  fall  to  the  old  freezing  point. 
In  view  of  this,  we  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  But 
who  that  observes  passing  events,  and  reflects  upon 
their  indications,  can  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
lire  is  no  longer  needed  ? 

It  is  true  that  blood  and  treasure  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended to  put  down  a  most  wicked  and  sanguinary  re- 
bellion, the  proclaimed  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  SLAVERY.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  manifests,  in  every  possible  way,  a 
ugfjont  carefulness  to  protect  thachtims  of  Slavery, 
Eu^rpoliticians  are  continually  announcing  that  the 
war  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  war. 
There  are  now  very  few  slaveholders  who  condescend 
to  profess  allegiance  to  the  government;  yet,  small  as 
is  the  remnant  of  that  powerful  and  unprincipled  oli- 
garchy, they  still  appear  to  govern  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  The  honest  expression  of  THE  PEOPLE'S 
wishes  is  required  to  be  suppressed,  lest  the  utterance 
should  prove  offensive  to  this  arrogant  minority,  so 
long  accustomed  to  rule  the  majority.  The  people  are 
full  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  their  country.  If  the 
polar  star  of  a  great  idea  were  presented  to  them,  they 
would  follow  it  with  eager  courage  through  suffering 
and  death.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  politicians 
to  create  a  fog  so  dense  that  neither  star  nor  sunlight 
shall  glimmer  through  it  to  guide  the  millions,  who 
are  longing  to  be  led  in  the  right  direction. 

Is  this  a  time  to  let  the  saered  fire  smoulder  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  watch  it 
with  vigilance,  and  feed  it  with  untiring  activity. 

We,  Abolitionists,  still  have  unwavering  faith  that 
"a  straight  line  is  always  the  shortest,  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  mathematics."  Politicians  are  always  in 
need  of  being  convinced  of  this  obvious  truth;  and 
they  arc  peculiarly  in  need  of  it  now.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  to  work  for  the  good  old  cause  in  every  way 
that  is  consistent  with  our  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. Let  us  meet  together,  that  our  hearts  may  be 
cheered  and  our  hands  strengthened  for  whatsoever 
work  the  God  of  the  oppressed  may  call  upon  us  to  do. 

All  those  who  have  faith  in  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, all  who  believe  that  the  effect  of  righteousness 
would  be  peace  and  security  for  our  unhappy  country, 
are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  meet  us  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  in  Boston,  in  January  next. 
[Particulars  hereafter.") 

Contributions,  and  expressions  of  sympathy,  from 
friends  at  home  or  abroad,  in  person  or  by  letter,  will 
be  most  thankfully  received ;  for  we  have  great  need 
of  both  at  this  most  momentous  and  trying  crisis. 


L.  Maria  Child, 
Mary  May, 
Louisa  Loring, 
Henrietta  Sargent, 
Sarah  Russell  May, 
Helen  Eliza  Garrison, 
Anna  Shaw  Greene, 
Sarah  Blake  Sh&Wj 
Caroline  C.  Thayer, 
Abby  Kellcy  Foster, 
Lydia  D.  Parker, 
Augusta  G.  King, 
Mattie  Griffi-th, 
Mary  Jackson, 
Evelina  A.  Smith, 


Mary  Willey, 
Ann  Rebecca  Rramhall, 
Sarah  P.  Remond, 
Mary  E.  Stearns, 
Sarah  J.  Nowell, 
Elizabeth  Von  Arnim, 
Anne  Langdon  Alger, 
Eliza  Apthorp, 
Sarah  Cowing, 
Sarah  H.  Souihwick, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sargent, 
Sarah  C.  Atkinson, 
Abby  Francis, 
Mary  Jane  Parkman, 
Georgma  Otis, 


Caroline  M.  Severance,   A  bby  H.  Stephenson, 
Elizabeth  Gay,  Abby  F.  Manley, 

Katherine  Earle  Farnum. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly.     January,  1802.     Boston: 

Ticknor  &  Fields. 

This  number  (we  quote  from  the  Boston  Journal) 
opens  with  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History,"  by  Professor 
Agassiz.  It  is  an  admirable  introduction,  and  will 
allure  many  who  have  hitherto  deemed  the  subject 
dry.  "Jefferson  and  .Slavery,"  by  Prof.  White,  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  subject  of  a  very  readable  article. 
Mrs.  Stowe's  story  and  the  "  Story  of  To-Day  "  are 
continued.  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  "James  Fennimore  Cooper,"  which  is  deci- 
dedly the  best  portrait  of  the  great  novelist  as  a 
writer  and  a  man  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  *'  Love 
and  Skates"  is  the  first  part  of  one  of  the  dashing 
stories  left  by  Major  Winthrop.     Mr.  Hawthorne  has 

delightful  "  Pilgrimage  to  Old  Boston,"  which  every 
lover  of  our  Boston  will  appreciate.  Dr.  Windship 
begins  the  "Autobiographical  Sketches  of  a  Strength- 
Seeker,"  full  of  interesting  matter  on  this  topic.  His 
account  of  his  "fainting  fit"  at  his  first  attempt  at 
lecturing  is" decidedly  rich.  Mr.  Dorsheimer's  "Fre- 
mont's Hundred  Days  in  Missouri"  will  have  a  gen- 
eral interest  at  this  time — the  writer  having  been  on 
Gen.  Fremont's  staff.  "Birdofredum  Sawin"  has 
revived  I  This  announcement,  to  all  the  lovers  of  the 
"  Bigelow  Papers  " — and  who  are  not  the  lovers  ? — is 
sufficient;  unless  we  may  add  that  this  contribution 
shows  the  same  old  fire,  shrewdness  and  fun.  Mr. 
Emerson  closes  the  body  of  the  number  with  a  wise 
and  genial  discourse  on  "  Old  Age."  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Atlantic  opens  the  new  year  in  a  style 
most  auspicious  to  the  great  and  increasing  public  of 
readers  whom  it  has  won  and  held. 


Relief  of  Fugitives  in  Canada..  An  Associa- 
tion has  been  formed  in  the  town  of  St.  Catherine's, 
Niagara  District,  Canada  West,  to  relieve  such  fugi- 
tive slaves  as  may  be  suffering  from  sickness  or  desti- 
tution. It  is  called — "  The  Fugitive  Aid  Society  of 
St.  Catherine's."     The  officers  are  the  following: — 

Charles  11.  Hall,  President;  Benjamin  Fletcher, 
Vice  President ;  Christopher  Anthony,  Secretary;  H, 
W.  Wilkins,  Assistant  Secretary ;  William  Hutchinson, 
Treasurer. 

Committee .-  Harriet  Tubman,  Mary  Hutchinson, 
John  Jones,  Wm.  II.  Stewart. 

This  Association  may  be  relied  on  as  worthy  of  con- 
fidence by  those  who  wish  to  help  the  fugitives  in  Can- 
ada, many  of  whom  are  undoubtedly  in  need  of  such 
aid.  Contributions,  either  in  clothing  or  money,  may 
be  sent  to  Robert  F.  Wallcut,  Anti-Slavery  Office, 
221  Washington  Street,  Boston,  or  to  Rev.  William 
Buiins,  St.  Catherine's,  Canada  WeBt, 


$&~  T»e  meetings  already  held  in  Essex  County, 
in  relation  to  the  War  and  Slavery,  by  Mr.  Pills- 
hurt  and  Mr.  Remond,  have  been  very  encouraging, 
we  learn,  in  attendance  and  spirit;  and  those  which 
yet  remain  to  be  held  by  them  and  others,  should  se- 
cure the  presence  of  the  lovers  of  impartial  liberty 
and  of  their  country,  beyond  ordinary  times.  [See 
notices  in  another  column.] 


WARLIKE  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  ENGLAND. 

ACTION   Or   THE   BRITISH  GO VEESMEtt T. 

London,  Dec.  1.  The  Observer,  the  ministerial 
journal,  insists  upon  a  demand  for  an  apology  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  also  upon  a  restitution 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag  of  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell,  who  were  violently  and  illegally  torn  from  that 
BOCred  asylum. 

The  Observer  adds  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  restored  to  the  quarter-deck  of  a  British 
Admiral  at  New  York,  or  Washington  itself,  in  the 
face  of  some  ten  or  twelve  British  men-of-war,  whose 
presence  in  the  Potomac  would  render  the  blustering 
Cabinet  at  Washington  as  helpless  as  the  Trent  was 
before  the  guns  and  cutlasses  of  the  San  Jacinto.  It 
is  no  fault  of  ours  if  it  should  come  even  to  this. 

Nearly  all  the  London  weekly  papers  treat  the  ques- 
tion of  the  San  Jacinto  in  the  same  energetic  spirit  as 
the  daily  papers.     The  agilation  increases. 

At  a  privy  council  held  at  Windsor,  on  Saturday, 
the  Observer  states,  a  special  messenger  was  appointed 
to  leave  by  the  Europa.  He  carries  a  demand  from 
the  British  Government  to  Lord  Lyons,  insisting  upon 
an  apology  and  a  restoration  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag  of  the  Southern  Commissioners. 

Large  reinforcements  will  be  immediately  sent  to 
Canada.  A  ship  is  loaded  with  guns  and  ammunition 
of  all  kinds  for  the  same  destination. 

The  London  Past  adds :  "  It  has  been  decided  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  that  the  action  of  Cap- 
in  Wilkes  was  unjustifiable;  that  he  had  no  right  to 
arrest  peaceful  passengers  sailing  under  the  British 
flag,  and  the  deed  he  has  committed  amounts  to  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  code  of  nations,  and  ib  a  di- 
rect insult  to  this  country.     Under  the  circumstances 

e  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  government  will 
lose  no  time  in  seeking  for  prompt  and  complete  rep- 
aration, which  it  is  its  duty  to  require  in  this  case.  It 
will  assuredly  receive  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
public  opinion.  We  are  unwilling  to  place  the  worst 
construction  on  the  outrage  committed  by  Captain 
Wilkes,  or  to  look  on  it  as  an  intentional  affronton  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  hope  the  American  Government  will  at  once 
disavow  the  act  of  their  officer,  make  suitable  apolo- 
gies, and  restore  the  persons  of  the  gentlemen  arrest- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  make  every  compensation  in  their 
power.  Wild  as  the  words  written  and  spoken  by 
Seward,  and  reckless  as  American  policy  not  unfre- 
quently  is,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Northern 
States  are  seriously  disposed  to  accept  war  with  Eng- 
land. We  have  in  the  American  waters,  including 
the  Mexican  expedition  and  ships  already  there,  a 
force  amounting  to  not  far  short  of  1000  guns,  which 
we  could  largely  increase  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
rapidity.  In  one  month  we  could  sweep  all  the  San 
Jaeintoes  from  the  seas,  blockade  the  Northern  ports, 
and  turn  to  a  speedy  issue  the  tide  of  war  now  raging. 
This  is  so  obvious,  that  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  can  commit 
an  act  so  madly  suicidal  as  to  reject  our  earnest  and 
positive  demands." 

The  Times  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Cabinet  has 
taken  a  view  of  the  matter  which  will  be  satisfactory 
alike  to  the  patriotism  and  reason  of  the  country.  It 
;ays  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Government  rests 
ts  demand  is,  that  a  British  ship  must,  until  her  vio- 
lation of  neutral  rights  is  fully  proved,  be  held  to  be 
British  ground,  as  much  as  if  she  were  an  actual  piece 
of  British  soil,  and  the  right  of  protection  to  all  per- 
sons on  board  is  as  valid  as  on  British  territory.  Now 
no  such  violation  has  been  proved  or  sought  to  be 
proved  against  the  Trent,  consequently  the  seizure  of 
the  four  persons  dragged  from  her  decks  was  entirely 
illegal. 

The  Shipping  Gazette,  believes  there  is  a  possibility, 
but  a  remote  one,  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
disavow  the  acts  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  even  go  the 
length  of  releasing  the  Southern  Commissioners  ;  but 
if  the  demand  is  not  complied  with,  a  declaration  of 

ar  on  the  part  of  England  is  inevitable.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  force  a 
quarrel  upon  England,  they  have  certainly  a  good  op- 
portunity, but  they  must  be  actuated  by  something 
little  short  of  madness  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  export  of  saltpetre  and  warlike  stores  is  for- 
mally prohibited.  It  was  stated  that  one  ship  with  a 
large  cargo  of  saltpetre  for  America  had  been  stopped, 
and  that  the  relanding  of  the  warlike  stores  already 
Mpped  had  been  required. 

The  naval  volunteers  were  offering  to  come  forward 
to  protect  the  honor  of  the  British  flag. 

At  a  banquet  at  Rochdale,  Mr.  Bright  made  an  elab- 
orate speech  on  American  affairs.  He  declined  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  Trent  affair,  but  be- 
lieved, if  illegal,  America  will  make  fitting  reparation. 
He  strongly  condemned  the  warlike  feeling  exhibited, 
and  scouted  the  idea  that  the  American  Cabinet  was 
resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  England.  He  made 
an  eloquent  peroration  in  favor  of  the  North.  A  let- 
ter was  read  from  Mr.  Cobden,  of  a  pacific  tone,  urg- 
ing a  suspension  of  judgment.  A  letter  from  Gen. 
Scott  favored  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
with  England. 

American  affairs  attract  much  attention.  The  ex- 
port of  arms,  ammunition  and  lead  is  prohibited. 

The  English  journals  generally  were  very  hostile 
in  their  remarks,  and  continue  to  treat  the  matter  as 
an  insult  which  cannot  be  tolerated.  Lord  Lyons's 
instructions,  on  which  the  Cabinet  were  unanimous, 
are  explicit  and  determined. 

Letters  from  France  state  that  the  news  of  the  Amer- 
ican difficulty  caused  an  immense  sensation  in  Paris, 
and  at  first  the  general  impression  was  that  ample  re- 
paration must  be  made  to  prevent  a  collision.  Com- 
munications have  taken  place  between  the  English 
and  French  Governments,  and  a  good  understanding 
on  the  subject  was  believed  to  exist,  as  already  it  does 
on  the  question  of  the  policy  to  be  carried  cut  with 
reference  to  the  American  question  generally. 

The  Paris  PatHe  has  an  editorial  foreshadowing  the 
disposition  of  the  French  Government  to  recognize 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  if  England  sets  the  ex- 
ample. 

The  French  journals  universally  look  at  the  Trent 
affair  in  the  interest  of  England. 

The  Paris  Patrie  maintains  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment had  no  right  to  arrest  the  Southern  Com- 
missioners while  on  a  British  mail  steamer,  and  as- 
serts that  the  British  Government  immediately  pre- 
pared to  send  reinforcements  to  Canada.  The  same 
journal  also  gives  a  report  that  Admiral  Milne,  com- 
mander of  the  British  West  India  squadron,  on  hearing 
of  the  San  Jacinto  affair,  forthwith  detailed  three  war 
vessels  to  escort  the  steamers  between  Havana  and  St. 
Thomas,  for  the  protection  of  Southerners  travelling 
that  route. 

The  Paris  Pays  and  Constitutiaimel  censure  the  ac- 
tion of  the  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto. 

Baltimore,  Dec  16. — The  effect  of  the  foreign 
news  here  has  been  to  call  forth  warm  Union  sympathy, 
while  the  rebel  sympathizers  are  rejoicing.  Nearly  all 
the  Irish  have  been  secessionists,  but  they  are  now 
strong  Union  men. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  16. — Stocks  declined  under 
the  foreign  news,  especially  the  fancies. 

Detroit,  Dec.  16. — The  foreign  news  created  a 
deep  feeling.  Our  Government  will  be  sustained  by 
the  people  at  every  sacrifice. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec.  16. — The  sentiment  here 
is  that  our  Government  must  sustain  its  dignity  and 
rights,  regardless  of  British  bluster. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  16.  —  A  firm  tone  is  taken 
by  the  people  here  in  support  of  the  Administration. 
If  it  is  decided  that  Capt.  Wilkes  did  right,  concessions 
to  England  or  any  other  power  it  is  hoped  will  not  be 
entertained  for  a  moment. 

Pittsrurg,  Pa.,  Dec.  16. — The  English  news  was 
received  here  with  indignation.  The  protection  of  the 
honor  of  the  country  is  the  only  sentiment  here. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  16. — The  European  news 
caused  great  excitement  in  this  city  for  a  time,  but  the 
unanimous  feeling  was  that  England's  demand  for  Ma- 
son and  Slidell  could  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment. 
The  sober  second  thought  is  that  our  Government 
should  be  firm  but  conciliatory,  and  if  the  alternative 
is  to  give  up  the  commissioners  or  fight,  then  fight. 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  16. — The  secessionists  here  open- 
ly avow  their  joy  at  the  prospect  ot  a  war  with  England, 
while  the  Unionists  seem  generally  to  hope  thai  the 
Administration  will  formally  adhere  to  their  already 
proclaimed  position,  and  not  deliver  up  the  rebel  Am- 
bassadors. 

Ni:w  York,  Dec.  17.  The  Herald's  "Washington 
despatch  says  the  Cabinet  has  been  in  special  session 
several  hours  to-day,  during  which  our  difficulty  with 
England  was  discussed  with  great  calmness.  What- 
ever the  demands  from  England  may  be,  our  govern- 
ment is  resolved  that  Mason  and  Slidell  shall  never  be 
given  up. 

Gkn.  Cass  on  Mason  and  Slidei.l.  An  article 
has  just  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  understood 
to  have  been  written  by  Gen.  Cass,  which  not  only 
justifies  the  arrest  of  Mason  and  iSlidell,  but  shows 
that  it  was  in  strict  acoordanoe  With  the  position  of  the 
Government  upon  the  right  of  search  question,  as 
maintained  iu  the  correspondence  with  the  British 
Government  in  1868. 


B£Jf™  That  department  of  pro-slavery  blackguard- 
ism, malignity  and  ruffianism,  the  "  Refuge  of  Op- 

pivssion,"  i-.  parlicnlarly    note-worthy    at    the  pnHDl 
Utuo.    For  loathsome  proof,  sec  our  first  page. 


Cincinnati,  Dec.  14.— A  special  despatch  from 
Cheat  Mountain  to  the  Commercial  says  : 

Yesterday,  one  of  the  hardest  and  best  foughtbatiles 
of  the  war  was  fought  at  Alleghany  Camp,  Pocahontas 
county,  Va.,  between  Gen.  R.  H.  Mulroy,  command- 
'ug  the  Union  troops,  and  Gen.  .Johnson,  of  Georgia, 
:ommanding  the  rebels.  The  fight  lasted  from  day- 
light until  ;j  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Union  loss  is  about  30,  and  the  rebel  Iobs  over 
200,  including  a  Major  and  many  other  officers,  and 
110  prisoners.  Gen.  Johnson  was  shot  in  the  mouth, 
but  not  fatally.  The  12th  Georgia  regiment  suffered 
the  most.  Gen.  Mulroy's  force  numbered  750  men 
from  the  0th  and  18th  Indiana,  and  the  25th  aud  32tl 
Virginia. 

Gen.  Johnson's  force  numbered  over  2000  men.  The 
9th  Indiana  regiment  fought  bravely  to  the  last.  Af- 
driving  the  enemy  into  their  barracks  no  less  thsn 
five  times,  our  forces  retired  in  good  order.  The 
rebels  set  fire  to  their  camp  and  retreated  to  Staunton. 
Gen.  Mulroy  has  driven  the  last  rebel  army  out  of 
Western  Virginia. 

Erj?=The  Wheeling  (Va.)  Intelligencer  of  the  0th 
nst.,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  desperate  fight 
in  Wirt  county  : — 

"  We  learn  by  a  letter  received  last  evening  from 
Parkersburg,  that  a  desperate,  fight  took  piace  a  day  or 
two  since  in  Wirt  county,  between  Capt.  Simpson's 
company,  Eleventh  Virginia  Regiment,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  Moccasin  Rangers. 

Capt.  Simpson's  men  were  in  a  house  getting  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  the  house  was  surrounded  by  the 
Moccasins,  who  demanded  a  surrender.  Capt.  Simp- 
son declined,  and  a  fight  ensued.  Some  eight  or  ten 
of  the  Moccasins  were  killed,  and  they  were  driven 
back  into  the  woods.  Among  the  number  killed  of 
the  Moccasins  is  the  notorious  Pat  Connolly,  who  has 
boasted  of  having  in  his  possession  thirty-one  scalps  of 
Union  men.     The  fight  lasted  about  one  hour." 

2^=  The  war  in  Missouri  is  becoming  sanguinary. 
Information  has  been  received  that  Col.  Jennison'e 
force,  stationed  near  Fort  Independence,  within  a  few 
days  have  burned  a  hundred  houses  of  secessionists, 
who  had  not  come  in  according  to  his  proclamation  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  One  of  the  rebels,  named 
Fitzpatrick,  was  captured  and  shot.  He  was  accused 
of  killing  a  Federal  officer,  and  of  shooting  a  Metho- 
dist minister  who  was  standing  guard  over  him.  He 
died  game,  shouting  for  "Jeff".  Davis  and  the  South," 
as  he  fell  pierced  with  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers. 

$^="  One  of  the  rebel  prisoners  named  Coleman 
died  at  Washington  on  Thursday.  He  was  shot  in 
the  head,  the  ball  entering  his  left  eye.  He  was  the 
ringteader  in  the  acts  of  cold-blooded  atrocities  com- 
mitted upon  the  scouts  taken  some  six  weeks  ago,  be- 
longing to  Banks's  division.  One  of  his  feats  was 
placing  a  head  on  a  pole,  and  carrying  it  down  to 
Dminesville. 

0^="  A  Federal  surgeon  captured  at  Bull  Run,  who 
recently  returned  on  parole,  reports  that  the  rebels 
who  took  him  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  then  deliber- 
ately shot  him  in  i*e  ley  to  prevent  Ins  escape. 

frJT"  The  Louisvalle  Journal  says  that  Southwestern 
Kentucky  is  in  danger,  as  the  rebels  are  increasing  in 
numbers  in  the  vicinity  o^Carap  Hoskins,  at  Somer- 
set, near  the  Cumberland  river.  There  are  6000  to 
8000  rebels  there,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Col. 
Hoskins  wilt  have  to  retire  before  them.  The  rebels 
mitting  all  kinds  of  depredations  ifl^Wayne 
and  Clinton  counties,  which  they  have  in  undisputed 
possession.  They  have  wantonly  butchered  mait; 
sick  Union  men  in  their  beds,  and  stolen  and  destroyed 
much  property  belonging  to  loyal  citizens.  Many  of 
the  Unionists  in  that  region  are  deserting  their  homes 
and  making  their  way  to  the  Bluegrass  region  for 
safety. 

S^=*  A  despatch  from  Chattanooga,  East  Tennes- 
see, to  the  Memphis  Appeal,  states  that  on  the  26th 
ult.  a  scouting  party  of  500  rebels  returned  from  an 
expedition  in  which  they  captured  fourteen  horses  and 
took  100  Union  men  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
found  concealed  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains. 

[££?=*  The  number  of  lives  lost  on  the  ill-fated  Key- 
stone State,  in  the  recent  gale  on  Lake  Huron,  was 
thirty-three,  all  told. 

No  Trade  with  South  Carolina.  The  gov- 
ernment has  decided  that,  for  the  present,  there  can 
be  no  trade  with  South  Carolina  through  the  port  of 
Beaufort. 

Col.  Baker's  Successor.  A  letter  from  Salem, 
Oregon,  Nov.  5,  says  that  Benjamin  Stark,  who  has 
appointed  to  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate  caused  by  the  death  of  Col.  Baker,  has  been 
an  extreme  secessionist ! 

No  Slave-Catching  at  Annapolis.  Col.  Lee, 
of  the  27th  Massachusetts  regiment,  has  taken  the 
first  opportunity  offered  to  decline  to  go  into  the 
slave-catching  business,  by  w'mcIi  some  of.t]\"  "-~.n>ru'' 
officers  have  dirtied  their  fingers  t"-  *"  -'  entire  "»_ 
young  negro,  who  had  just  sulfereu  a  _. 
sought  refuge  in  his  camp  at  Annapolis  the  other 
day,  and  was  received.  His  master  afterwards  came 
with  several  men,  and  demanded  him.  Col.  Lee  de- 
clined to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  the  negro.  The 
master  then  began  to  threaten  and  bluster  in  the  plan- 
tation style,  when  Col.  Lee  coolly  informed  him  that 
if  he  thought  he  could  take  the  negro,  he  had  better 
try;  whereupon  the  master  and  his  posse  left  the 
field,  and.the  negro  maintained  his  sovereignty.  Good 
"  Fthe  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-seventh! — Springfield 
'ublican. 

2rjf=  The  classical  Charles  (Sumner)  has  surely 
gone  nigger-mad.  He  can't  even  visit  the  grave  of  a 
friend  without  lugging  a  nigger  along  with  him. — 
Providence  Post.  ,j^~~~ 

The  chaste  and  beautiful  eulogy  which  Mr.  Sumner 
pronounced  over  the  grave  of  his  friend,  the  late  gal- 
lant soldier  and  Senator,  Baker,  is  given  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Spy  this  morning-  The  readers  of  it  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  characLtrize^the  assaults  which 
are  made  upon  him,  of  which  the  above^rom  the  Post 
is  an  example. —  Worcester  Spy,  Dec.  16mT~~'~-  . 


for  tii 

Rfpui 


5^-  AARON  M.  POWELL,   an  Agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society,  will  speak  at 

rMilton,  S.Y.,   Friday,    Dec.    20. 

Pcughkeepsie,  "         Sunday,     "        22. 


5E2T  G.  B.  STEBBINS,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  speak 
in  East  Princeton,  Sunday,  Dec  22,  on  "The  Church  and 
Ministry  of  the  Future,"  and  "The  Crisis — Its  Cause  and 
Curo." 

ESSEX  COUNTY  NORTH.— There  will  be  an  Anti- 
Slavery  meeting  in  Georgetown,  on  Sunday,  29th  inst.,  to 
be  continued  through  the  day  and  evening,  at  the  usual 
hours.  In  the  present  position  of  our  national  affairs,  no 
argument  can  be  required  to  induce  a  large  attendance  of 
the  genuine  lovers  of  liberty,  not  only  of  Georgetown,  bat 
all  the  contiguous  towns.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  ablest 
advocates  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  will  bo  in  attendance, 
whoso  names  will  be  announced  in  next  Liberator. 


GltEAT  FlUB  in  I'll  un.i'STON,  S.  0,  A  five  broke 
out  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week,  which  raged  with  intense  fury  fur  levers) 
hours,  making  a  clean  sweep  through  the  city,  ami 
destroying  from  five  to  seven  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt  is  staled 
to  have  been  570,  among  which  were  five  churches, 
three  holds,  two  newspaper  olhYcs,  nine  bank  build- 
ings, and  over  lifly  mercantile  houses.  The  fin  orlg- 
hinted  at  the  factory   of  a   Mr.  Russell,  who  thinks  it 

was  oausoa  by  «a  Incendiary,  or  by  the  negligence  of 

negroes  employed  there. 


03^- STONEHAM. — Charles  E.  E.emoxd  and  Parker 
Pillsbury  will  address  meetings  in  Stoueham,  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening  next,  (22d  inst.)  at  the  usual  hours. 

Subject :  The  War— Its  Mysteries  and  Meanings. 

G3f-  MEETING    IN"   HAVERHILL.— Parker"  fttLg-^ 

bury  will  lecture  iu  Music  Hull,  at  Haverhill,  on  Wednes- 
day ovrning,  25th  inst.,  at  7  o'clock. 

Subject :     The  War — Its  Mysteries  and  their  Meanings. 


U3T  WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  will  address  the 
citizens  of  Mii.foru,  (Mass.)  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening  next,  Dec.  27th,  at  half-past  7  o'olock,  on  Slavery 

and  the  War,  in  their  relation  to  the  success  of  the  Govern* 
mcut,  aud  the  triumph  of  the  causo  of  freedom. 


JEf  MERCY"  B.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  has  removed  to 
635  Washington  Street*  2d  door  North  of  Warren.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
«.— Luther  Chirk,  M.  D.;  David  Thayer,  M.  D. 

Office  hours  from  2  to  4,  P.  M. 


DIED— Iu  CumbrHgeport,  Nov.  2S,  Mrs.  Mary  Bcck, 
aged  82. 


PRIVATE    TUITION. 

IT  having  been  deemed  advisable  to  nUp&nd,  temporari- 
ly, the  Hojftdttle  Home  Si'liool  at  the  expiation  of  tho 
present  term,  snnouueement  is  hereby  made,  thai  RCflh 
A.  It.  Havwooo,  one  of  th"  Principals,  will  lie  plsued  to 
receive  r  few  ¥011113  1':uli,'s  """  '"'r  tillll'iv  to*  -nsfcros- 
tton  in  the  English,  onmeftw,  hWm-h,  Dmmumd  Paint. 
:■:;.  and  Sftwte,  Ins  term  will  oommsnee  oa  Wkhnrsday, 
Jan.  1,  1802.  and  ootitimie  POTSSt)  WsBEft. 
For  particulars,  please  address 

A1JBIE  B.  HAYWOOD. 
Ilopedale,  Milfovd,  Mass.,  Dee.  10,  1861. 


Diseases   of  Women  and  Children. 

WM.  SYMINGTON  BROWS,  M.  P.,  and 
Miis.  BCAEQARBT  B.   miOAYX,  Atwuchrutr, 

HAVE  opsntd  mi  offlos    nt    "74.    WuUnjrton   Street, 
Boston,  soul  wiU  dtorota  BfpsoUl  ksssn&u  to   the 
treatment  of  tho  shove  dtsossos. 
OfBw  Hours,  from  10,  a.  a.,  to  I,  r  m. 
Boston,  Qoi.  1,  1861.  3m 


